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Are not only fully 
Pronunciation ; 
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Hor 6EMANSHIP, 


and 


explained, but accented on 


marked with Initial LETTERS, to denote the 


which * Word peculiarly belongs, 


| A Com 


one 


To which is prefixed, - 


ious Enctieu GRAMMAR, with general Rur xs for the ready Formation of 
art of Speech from another; by the due Application whereof, ſuch as underſtand 


Fra * 


Hu Nn, 
Hus ANDY, 
Law, 

Loe iex, 
MATHEMATICKS, 
MzcMHANiIcxs, 
MII Ir. Ayr Aits, 


their proper Syllables, to 


Wh 
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Mvus1Cx, 


NAviGATION, 


PAINTING, 
Poz TRY, 
RusxTorICx, 


{| ScuLP TURE 


SURGERY, 6. 
revent @ vicious. 


art-of Speech to. 


Engliſh only, may be able to write as correctly and clegantly as thoſe who have been ſome 
Years converſant in the Latin, Greek, and other Languages, 


TOGETHER WITH- 


A SUPPLEMENT. 


Of the proper Namts of the moſt noted 


Kinopoms, Provinces, Cities, Towns, A171 ks 
throughout the known World, 


we 


tioned either in the Old or New Teftament, 


Pu 


AS ALSO . 
Of the moſt celebrated 1 Kings Queens Prieſts, Poets, Philoſc 
whether ewiſh, Pagan, Mabometan, or Chriſtian but more eſpeci 
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ſuch as are. men- 
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10 . T. the following Dic riox ary, Derivations and Etymologies 
care entirely left out; Firſt, becauſe of their Uncertainty, in 
X very large Number of Inſlances: And, ſecondly, upon 
account of their Uſeleſſneſs to thoſe Perſons that theſe Sort of © 
* Books are moſt helpful to, which are commonly fuch, whoſe Edu. 3 
cation, Reading, and Leiſure, are bounded within a narrow Com-. 
paſs; and therefore ſuch Helps and Hints, as were judged more 
univerſally beneficial, are ſubſtituted in their Ram; of which. 
late the following Account. „ Art 3 at 3 
1. The Word itſelf is followed by a Capital Letter, included 
within a Parentheſis () fignifying what Part of Speech the 
Word is; and becauſe there are but three Parts that make any _ 
Fariation in their Terminations, &c. that is, Nouns Sub- 
ſtantives, Nouns Adjectives, and Verbs, the four other Paris, 
which by the Generality of Grammarians are called Adverbs, 
Conjunctions, Prepoſitions, and Interjections, are here called by 
one general Name of Particles; and then follows the Definttion or 
Meaning of the Word in the ſeveral A:ceptations or Uſes it is ap- 
plied to. And here you are to note, that a great Number of Words 
are purpoſely omitted, purely to make Room fon many uſeful, ſhirt, © 
and beneficial Abſtratts from large Treaiiſes, upon the Manners, 
and religious Cuſtoms of the Ancients, as well: ems 05 Gentiles, -—= 
as alſo the various Sets of Chriſtians, likewiſe in Philoſophy, S 2 
But left ſuch Omiſſion ſhould be thought a Defect, it is bert intended 
ſo explain, and ſhew hw the Reader may, with Eaſe, ſupply the . 
fame, which, when duly conſidered, will plainly prove a very con- 
fiderable Advantage, by making Room fer more uſeful Matter. 
And here it is to be obſerved, that from the infimitive Mood Allis 
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_— 7 Tt INTRODUCTION, 
FEE of myſt Engliſh Verbs, the Subſtantive importing the Afion is 
fem, hy cones 7 Termination ing; as to Trumpet, Trum- 


ting; to Drin 


Dri Wn Sc. and . 65 ſuch derivative 
oras are frequently omitted, 


and, vice vers, ſometimes inſerted, 


and the Verb left out ; but left the Reader ſhould forget, or take 
u Notice of this Obſervation, it is alſo oh , inſerted. Again, 


where the Verb and the Subſtantive are the ſame Word, ſometimes 


: the one, and ſometimes the other is omitted, upon a Suppeſition, 
that the Reader will obſerve the Diſtinttion, made in the following 


ſhort Efſay of Grammar, between a Verb and a Subſtantive z 
and that, when he underſtands the Meaning of the one, he will . 


. apply it ta the other; as in the Words Truſt, Tin, Sc. the Sub- 
flantives are inſerted, and the Verbs omitted; and in the Words | 
Swoon, Stride, &c. the Verbs are ſet down, and the Subſtantives 


left aut; and almoſt univerſally the principal Adjeftives are omit- 


ted, becaufe whenever the Meaning of the Verb is known, the 


Meaning of ſuch Words is alſo known , as Sprain, Sprained ; 
Melt, Melted, &c. though they are now-and-then inſerted to try 


| the Reader's Ability, and to ſhew what a natural Dependence they 
baus upon one another : So that if a Perſon looks for a Word, and 
\ Jinds it not-direttly, he will hardly miſs finding ſomething relative 


thereto, by which he will eaſily be ſatisfied in the Meaning of what 


be looks for; as ſuppoſing be looks for the Word Scoring, this I 


cannot find, but the Subſtantive Score, which is the Thing made by 
the Att of Scoring, is there, and ſo is the Verb Score, importing 
the Performance of that Ad; from whence, conſidering the Cir- 
cumſtance of the Inquiry, I may receive Satisfaction in the Meaning 
of the Term, though it is not there expreſſed, &c. In the next 
Place, the Words explained are accented, to ſhew which Syllable 
the Force of the Pronunciation lies on, in which you are to obſerve, 
that Monoſyllables, or Words of one Syllable, are not marked, © 


fer this Reaſon, becauſe where there is only a ſingle Vowel in the 
Middle of the Word, it is immediately followed by a Liquid, or 
Semi. Votvel, or elſe is ended by an E mute, on purpoſe to draw out 


the foregoing Vowel long: And left any of our Readers ſhould be 
ignorant of what Liquids are, let them take Notice, that the Lei- 


ee, L, M. N, and R, are ſo called. As for Example, Arm, 


Babe, Cart, Dim, Cc. And as in ſo numerous a Collection, as 


| 4 neceſſarily be in a Work of this Nature, it is next to im- 


le but there muſt be ſeveral Miſtakes in ſo critical a Matter, 


Printer; 
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Te INTRODUCTION. © | 
Printer; it was therefore thought proper to inſert here ſeveral | 


Rules, both for the true dividing Words into their 1 4p" Syt- 
lables, and alſo to ſhew upon which to accent the Mord t 
poſe: And here, firſt it is to be obſerved, that any two Vowels 
meeting and ſounding together, are called Diphthongs, and three, 


Triphthongs ; 48, Good, Beau, &c. but where they are not 


ſounded together, or do not make a Diphthong, they muſt be parted, 
4, ie, iu, ua, in Quiet, Triumph, Uſual, Se. 
2. Theſe Conſonants that are attually doubled in the Middle of a 
Word, muſt be parted; as But- ter, Scol-lop, Sc. unleſs they be 


| Woras of one Syllable, where the Conſonant is doubled more for 


Diſtinction ſake, and to make the Sound the fuller, than from ab- 


ſolute Neceſſity, as in the Word Ann, a Woman's Name, Inn, @ © 


Houſe of Entertainment for Travellers, &c.. to diſtinguiſh them, 
from the Particles an, meaning one of a Sort, and in, the Siu. 


Se. 


to be joined to the latter; as, I- mage, A- bate, Ge. 


£ 


4. Any tuo or three Conſonants that art proper to begin the 8 
Words muſt not be parted in the Middle; as, Church- es, be- 


troth, com- plain, en-throne, Sc. 


g. In Words of many Syllables he Accent lies generally | upon | 
the third Vowel from the laſt; as in Condemnation, Tdolize, 
Se. but in Mu ds that end in aty, the Accent lies upon the firſt © 


Hllable, though it be not the third Vowel from the-laſt;, as Tem- 


porary ; and if theſe Words are compounded, in ſuch compound 


Mord the Accent keeps its Place of the firſt Syllable in the original 
Word; as in Ordinary, Extraordinary,: Temporary, Co*tem- 


porary, &c. Again, Nouns have their Accents on the firſt Sula. 


ble, and Verbs on the laſt, when the Terms by which they are em- 
preſſed are alike z as, abſent, no! at or in a Place or Company: 
and ab-ſent, to keep away voluntarily, &c. And though theſe 
Rules and Obſervations are very extenſive and uſeful, yet it cannot 


poſſibly be ſuppoſed there are no Exceptions to them, to inſert all 
which would be not only very tedious, but alſo needleſs , for as all 


Nations and People differ in Particularities of Speech, ſo in this 


com- 


ation or Place of a Tbing; as Ann had an Image in the lon, 


3. When a Conſonant comes between two Vauels, it is generally 


4/ 


_ the Engliſh differ from almoſt all the World, nay the Southern 


Parts of this Kingdom differ very much from the Northern , ſo. 


that it muſt be from Converſation with the moſt learned ana 
polite Perſons, that Obſervations muſt be drawn to ſupply thoſe 
„ ru | 


Defefts, 


* 


trust Spelling, but in Writing coberently and corret}ly; the Mant 
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Defefts, that all the Rules and written Directiom in the World 


# 


cannot prevent, as may eafily appear to any Perſon who has endea- 
' woured to acquire the French Tongue by Books only, who, though 
never ſi great a Critick in the Orthography and Syntax, will never 


be able to pronounce intelligibly io a Native; though at the ſame 
Time he may be capable of writing, reading, and explaining that 
Language with the utmoſt Exattneſs and Clearneſs. As for the. 


following Grammar, it is intended only as a general Hint or Speci- 
men, and not as a critical Treatiſe upon that Subjett; yet I doubt 
not, but if carefully attended to, eſpecially with the Afſtance of a 


Maſter, thoſe Perſons that never learnt any Thing but Engliſh, 
may as corretily.diftinguiſh one Part of Speech from another, and 
_ aorite as good Senſe, and coherently, as though they bad employed 
— 859 — of Time in learning, in the common Methods, Latin, 


9. The Catalogue, or Alphabet of Names, at the End, is in- 
ſerted purely for the Sake of 9 the leſs Knowing, in the 
Spelling and Pronunciation of ſuch Names or Words as are not 
contained in the Dictionary. The whole is intended for the In- 

formation of the Unlearned, and particularly recommended to thoſe 

_ Boarding-Schools «vbere Engliſh only is taught, as is the Caſe 
commonly among the Ladies; by a careful. Uſe whereof I doubt not 
but the Teachers will ſoon find the Benefit from the Improvement 
their Scholars will inſenſibly make, not only in Orthography, or 


whereof is univerſally complained of among the Fair Sex. 
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RAUM AR is that Art or Science that teaches Perſons the trüe and 
I proper Uſe of Litters, Syllables, Ward, and Sentences, in any Lan- 
guage Whatever. And though ſuch particular Rules and Obſervations, 
as are immediately applicable to one Speech or Tongue, are different from... 
thoſe of another, according to the Mode or Idiom of Speech they arg ap 


4 

to, yet ſo far as they regard the general Relation that Things have to their 

Modes, Qualities, Motions, or Paſſions, all the Langupge® in the World are 
exactly the ſame; for whatever is a Subſtantive, Verb, Wc, in one Language, 
is the ſame in any other, though expreſſed in different Terms or. Words, 
From whence may eafily be perceived the Falſity of that vulgar Error among. 
the Generality of People, viz. that young Perſons are neceſlitated to learn. the 
Latin, or Lil/'s Grammar, to underſtand Engi;þ, that is, to ſpell according to 
the modern Manner of the beſt Orthographiſts, and write coherently and in- 
telligently according to the Uſe and Phraſeology of the moſt celebrated Au- 
thors: For all Grammars of the Latin Tongue are moſtly employed to teach 
the various Terminations, &fc, of the Flexions, Modes, Formations, and 
Words of that Language, a Matter the Eng/i& is no ways concerned in. 
Bat there are indeed ſome few general Rules and Definitions in that, as there 
muſt be in all other Grammars, which may be univerſally applied to all 
Languages, as well Eng/i/ as any other. I ſhall not here enter into a criti- 
cal Diſſertation of each Letter, their Power, Formation, % nor divide 
them into Vowels, Conſonants, Mutes, Liquids, fc. neither hall I divide 
the Language into eight Parts or Diſtinctions, as is generally done ; but into 
four only, that being ſufficient for my preſent Purpoſe, which is only, 


* 


to give'a general Hint how Grammar may be as effectually applied to the 
Engliſh Tongue a5 to any others, Nor ſhall T enter into all the Niceties that 


may 


4 Compendious Egli Grammar. 
1 may be ſlarted relating to theſe four Parts, intending here only a general 
Direction to know the Coherence between, and Dependence of one Part 
of s Diſcourſe or Speech on another. And in order to comply with com- 
mon Cuſtom, as far as poſſibly I can, I ſhall call theſe four Parts by the re- 
ceived Names of a Noun Sub/taniive, a Noun Adjettive, a Verb, and a Par- 
dich, By a Noun Subſtantive, I mean the plain ſimple Name of any ma- 
terial or ideal Subſtance or Thing, upon the Pronunciation u hereof an Idea 
is excited in the Mind of the Hearer what Species of Beings or Things are 
then intended, without Regard to any inherent or accidental Qualities or 
Modes that may immediately reſult from, or belong to, that particular Crea- 
ture or Thing then ſignified ; only obſerve, that thoſe Names or Words 
that import the whole Species are called Nouns Subſtantives Common, the 
other Proper; As, when | ſay a Man, the Hearer immediately knows I in- 
tend one of the human Species; but if I ſay, Peter, John, &c, he knows 
that ſome particular Perſon is meant; but whether he be a tall or 
a ſhort Man, a black or a white Man, a crooked, a ſtraight, a learned, 
or an ignorant one, &c. he cannot by ſuch bare Nomination poſſibly ima- 
gine z and therefore it is abſolutely neceſſary ſome peculiar CharaQeriſtick 
ſhould be ſpecified, which is ſome diſtinguiſhing Mode or Quality. And this 
Mode or Quality is what is called a Noun Adjective, under which Deno- 
mination all Manner of Modes or Qualities are expreſſed, ſuch as tall, 
| ſhort, black, white, fair, foul, beautiful, ugly, learned, ignorant, ſweet, _ 
linking, rough, ſmooth, Wc, The peculiar Property of this Sort of Words, 
which are called Ad jectives, is, that till they are applied to one or more 
Subſtantives, they leave the Senſe imperfect and undetermined, which, to- 
gether with what is called the Degrees of Compariſon, diſtinguiſhes them 
from Subſlgatives ; For though there may be two or more Subſtantives that 
| have the ſame general Nature, Mode, or Quality, yet they differ, and are 
= diſtinguiſhed, by the one's being better or worſe, c. fairer or fouler, 
ſweeter or ſourer, Cc. than the other; and by putting the Ter- 
mination er or , to the Generality of Words, any Zng/iþs Perſon will im- 
mediately, by the Kar, determine whether it is agreeable to the Nature of 
_ the Language to admit of ſuch a Formation ; and if it does, they may then 
'afſuredly know that Word is that Part of Speech called an AdjeQive, and 
; that ſome Quaiity or Mode of ſome Subſtance or Subject is deſigned by. 
ſach Term or Word, and not the Subſtance or Subject, itſelf ; as for. 
Example, fair, fairer, faireſt; ſweet, ſweeter, ſweeteſt ; tall, taller, 
talleſt; ſtrong, ſtronger, ſtrongeſt, c. are Adjeftives, by which the Mode 
or Quility of ſome Subſtance or Subject, and not the Subſtance itſelf, is in- 
tended. It is alfo to be noted, that Subſtantives are particular to one Thing 
or Species only ; but Adjeclives are univerſal, and may as well be applied io 
Beaſts, Trees, Flowers, (fc, as men ; as, one Horſe, Dog, Tree, e. may 
- be (wiſter, taller, ſweeter, Nc. than another; as well as one Man may be taller, 
Ce, than another, There arc ſome few Variations from this general Rule 
Ti f Formation and DiſtiaQion, of which Notice ſhall be taken hereafter. 


—— 
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. by nai Eg Gram n 
The third general. Head is the Verb; under which . pela 4 
tion, or Paſſion of the Subject is affirmed, and which it is uſoal to call bx 
different Appellations; ſach as a Verb Subſtantive, a Verb AQive, a Verb 
Paſſive; and again, to ſubdivide theſe into Deponents, Nenters, Toe, But * | 
| ſhall only inform the Reader, that where-ever, in the following Di 
he finds the Letter (V.) ſtanding after any Word, it ſignifies the Word ſo 
marked to be a Verb; and then for the Truth of the Aſſertion, he has 
nothing more to do but to conſider whether the Being, Action, or Paſſion: of 
ſomething is, or is not, ſignified by ſuch Word; and if be is not ſafficiently” 
. acquainted or accuſtomed with ſuch Words or Reflexions, let him read the 
Definition adjoined, and he will immediately determine, whether the Mark 
or Signature is right or wrong. And this is the more requiſite to be done, 
becauſe that there are ſome Inſtances when the Word itſelf« imply and un- 
applied may mean any of the three Parts of Speech, that is, it may be a Sub» 
ſtantive, an Adjective, or a Verb; as the Word CALM ſometimes ſignifies: 
Subſtantively, and imports the Abſence or Ceſſation of Storms, and ſomstimes 
the Want of a due Degree of Wind at Sea, c. Sometimes, Adjedively, it 
ſignifies a ſerene or quiet Mind, State, or Condition ; and ſometimes, Verbally, | 
io appeaſe, ſettle, or quiet Rage, Paſſion, Storms, &c, But in general, the 
Words are as diſfinct as the Ideas intended: as, The black: Horſe run. The 
common Sewer flinks. The young Child cries, &c, Here black,. common, and. 
young are Adielli ves, as exprefling ſome Mode or Quality of their Subjects ; or 
Sub/llantives, Horſe, Sewer, and Child; and the Words runs, finks, and cries, 
are Yerb;, denoting the feveral Adlions of their SubjeQs or Subſtantives. The 
fourth Claſs of Words, I call by the general Name of Particles, which are 
occaſionally uſed to make the Senſe of the Speaker more full, clear, and in- 


telligible, by. expreſſing the Manner or other Circumſtances of the other 
Words, either by connecting or joining..them together, or ſhewing the 


Manners or Qualities of them; as, Jobn and Mary ftrive earneſtly; here and, 
 earne/tly, are Particles ; and, joining the two Subfantives, Jahn, Mary 
earneſtly, ſhewing the Mode of their ſtriring or endeavouting to accompliſn 
_ their Intentions. And where you find theſe Words in the Dictionary, you: 
will find them marked (Part.) to others you find (S.) for Subſtantive ; (A.) for: 

AdjeQive ; and (V.) for Verb Thus far for the general radon 40: 
which it may be proper to add the nden Obſervations. FF 


A Subſtantive has what is called two to a the c one „ — — 
one fingle Thing of a Sort or Species, the other all above one, vin, two, 
three, twenty, a thouſand, Cc. and this is called the Plural Number. The 
Singular Number is commonly diſtinguiſhed by a, an, or ons; as a Horſe, a 
Man, a Tree, an Image, one Child, one Wife, c. The Plural Number:is.. 

generally known by the Words terminating with an 3, or ez; but the Singular / 
never but in ſuch Words as have only a plural Termination, though they have 

a Singular Meaning; as Arm, Arms: * Babe: Coin, Coins; "Dank: 
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A Compendious Engh/ Grammar. 
| Damſdls: Ear, Eers: Fox, Foxes: Garter, Garters: Horſe, Horſes : Inn, 
Ins King, Kings : Lady, Ladies: 'Maſk, Maſks : Nat, Nuts: Onion, 
Onions: Pipe, Pipes: Quarter, Quarters: Robe, Robes: Stone, Stones: 
Tue, Ties: Vine, Vines : Wheel, Wheels: Year, Years, Ge. There are 
_ ſome few Exceptions to this general Rule; but they are but few in Com- 
pariſon of what comply hereto: ſuch as Ox, Oxen: Man, Men: Woman, 
Women : Chick, Chicken : Brother, Brethren : Cow, Cows or Kine : Sow, 
Sows or Sine: Louſe, Lice: Mouſe, Mice: Gooſe, Geeſe, Foot, Feet: 
Tooth, Teeth; Die, Dice: Penny, Pence, Cc. Thoſe Singylars which end 
in / of ſe, have theft Plurals ending in ,; as Wife, Wives; Calf, Calves 1 
Sheaf, Sbesves: Half, Halves: Leaf, Leaves: Loaf, Loaves: Shelf, 
Shelves: Self, Selves: Knife, Knives: Wolf, Wolves: Thief, Thieves: 

Life, Lives, And though moſt Words, whoſe Siogulars end in J, follow 
the genera) Rule sſoregoing, as Muff, Muffs, c. yet Staff makes Staves, 
according to the latter Rule, Some few terminate alike in both Numbers, as 


one Sheep, ten Sheep: one Swine, ten-Swine, &c, There are ſome Words 


that admit of no Singular Termination or Number, ſuch as Annals, Alps, 
- Aſhes : Bowels, Bellows, Breeches: Calends, Crefſes : Goods, Entrails, 
Ides, Lungs, Mallows, Nones, Sciſſars, Snuffers, Shears, Tongs, c. And, 
on the contrary, there are a great many without the Plural Number or Ter- 
mination; ſuch as Proper Names of Men, Women, Places, Creatures, and 
_ Things; as alſo their Virtues, Vices, Habits, and abſtract Qualities ; the 
Generality-of Grains, Spices, Herbs, Drugs, and Liquids; as Wheat, Rye, 
Barley, We, Pepper, Ginger, Mace, fc, Graſs, Madder, Rue, &c. Co- 

_ chineal, Indigo, Oc. Air, Blood, Choler, Milk, . 


Tue Latin and Greek Tongues, Ec, have Caſe, Declenſion, and Gender, 
._ abſolutely neceſſary to be learnt and conſidered, becauſe the Adjective varies 
- its Termination, or Ending, to be agreeable to the Subſtantive to which it is 
o de annexed z but it is not ſo in the Eyg/;þ, which, to prevent all Conſu - 
fron, has the different Sex of the Subſtantive generally expreſſed by a partica-' 
lar and quite different Epithet: So that ary one that knows the Meaning of 
_ the Word can immediately diſtinguiſh, whether ic be a Male or Female; and 
which among vs is regarded little farther, than among thoſe Creatures that 
. Nature has viſibly diſtinguiſhed. In Conformity to common Cuſtom, the 
Male ſhall be called the Maſculine Gender, and the Female the Feminine 
Gender, aud Things without Life the Neuter Gender; and theſe are alſo 
diſtinguiſhed by the Terms he, hit, or him, for the Maſculine ; ſhe, hers, &c. 
for the Feminine ; and it for the Meuter; but the AdjeQive remains the ſame, 
and is as applicable to Males as Females, and alſo to Things without Life, 
called Neuters f as, a good Boy, a good Girl, a ſat Boar, a fat Sow, a kind 
" Uncle; « kind Aunt, &c. a good Knife, Cc. Some few Feminines are formed. 
by changing the Termination of the Maſculine into 6%, fach as theſe foilow- 
ing, Abbot, Abbeſs; Actor, Afreſs ; Adultercr, Adultereſs ; Ambaſſador, 
SY OY OR | | | Ambaſ- 


e ., 0 
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| Ambaſſadreſs; Count, Counteſs; Duke, Dotcheſs; Elector, Eleftreſy; 


Emperor, Empreſs;' Governor, Govemeſs ; Heir, Heireſs; Jem Jewels ; 
Lion, Lioneſs ; Marquis, Marchioneſs ; Maſter, Miſtreſs ; Prince, Princeſs ; 
Prior, Prioreſs ; Patron, Patroneſs; Poet, Poeteſs, Prophiet, Propheteſag).. 
Shepherd, Shepherdeſs ; Tutor, Tutoreſs ; Viſcount, Viſcoumteſs...\There:) 


are alſo three DiſtinQions called Perſons, by which every Subſtantive a 


further diſtinguiſhed; vi. I. the firſt, hou, the ſecond j foe, be, it, the third, 


for the Singular Number; and we, ye, you, they, thoſe, for the Plural; to 


which may be added, who, whom, or, what. That theſe Diſtinctions are 


abſolutely neceſſary, appears from the Nature of Speech, which is always 


employed about the Perſon, or Perſons,, then immediately ſpeaking, denoted . 
by the CharaQeriſtick, Ior avs; the Perſon or Thing ſpoken to, denoted by 
thou, ye, or yon; or the Perſon or Thing ſpoken of, denoted by he, He, it," 


they, &c, and this to be underſtood when they ſtand before a Verb; as, / 
write, thou writift,, be noriteth, &c. but in compound Sentences, and after - 


Verbs, they are changed i into me, ther, him, &c. as, I can Prove the Horſe b. 


Numbers, as, a good Man, ten good Min, &c. and can never make the Senſe 
compleat, without the Addition at leaſt of one Subſtantive" to determine 
what the Quality is to be underſtood of; as tall, ſhort, good, bad, We. have 
no Meaning, till they ate applied; as, a fall Man, Child, Minen, Tree, Kc. 
When two Subſtantives are compounded into one Word, the firſt becomes 
an Adjettive ; 'as, Sea-Fi/h, River-Fiſh, Gold. Cup, Silver-Spoon,” My, thy, 
her, our, your, their, are called Per/onal Faſſelſtves, and uſed when they are im- 
mediately joined to Subſtantives ; as, This is my Houſe, Coat, Booky Ae. but 


when the Subſtantive is not immediately expreſſed, bat underſtood, - or a 


Queſtion is aſked, they are chavged into the Terms mine, thiney bers, yours,'! 
theirs; as, This Ar. 40 4s mine ; That is, This is my Knife. Whoſe 

Knife ii this? Min,: or, It is my Knife, Ke. To an Adjective be- 
longs alſo an Increaſe or Diminution of the Value, Goodneſs; or Virtue of 


the Subſtantive to which it is adjoined ; and theſe generally-are formed by 
adding 7 or e, to the plain fimple Word itſelf ; as, fair, fairer, fair, 


though ſometimes the middle Term is made by retaining the*fieſt, with the 


Addition, more ; as inſtead of fairer, we ſay ſometimes more fary but this is © 


not ſo elegant as the former; ſo inſtead of airiſt, neſi, very of exceeding fair, 
is ſometimes uſed; and here Reading and Obſervation will quickly make 


any Perſon a Judge where to introduce it in the moſt advantageous Place," 
Theſe four following are irregular ; good, better, "e's ; _ or FG 418" 
worſt ; little, life, leaſl; much, more, moe | 


Inſtead of the various Terminations and n of the Ps FR ws 


Engliſh uſe a or the, of, to, by, from, or with, &c, to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral » _ 
Circumſtances of the Subject, both when it is _ and wt ee 4 
Joined with the AdjeQive in both N as, . LY 


Singulds 


longs to ma, thus, Ke. The Noun Adjective in Engliſh is the fame in both | 


| ag 
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Of a or the Man. E 22 e 
47 a of the Man. 4 o the Men, 5 

By, from, or aui a or the Man, | By, fron, or with the Mn. 
w wha In +. 


A or the good Hort. I © The good Horſes, ate 
Of a or the good Horſe, ue. l Of the good Horſu, ce 


We have already taken Notice that the third Claſs of Words is the Verb, 
and what its Office is ; we ſhall only here obſerve, that it bas two Numbers, 
BY Time, and Perſon, belonging to it; by which the Being, Action, or Paſſion of 
= the SubjeRt or Subſtantive is declared or affirmed ; for the expreſſing the ttue 


A State of Times, there is what are uſually called Auxiliary Verbs, from or 
by which the Times of other Verbs are expreſſed, there being only the preſent 
” and the paſſing Time naturally ariſing from the different Endings of the 


= Verbs themſelves; that is, the preſent, and the paſſing, or paſt Time; as- 
| [ bes the preſent, and led or loved the paſſing Time. The preſent Time, | 
Ty or the Inſtant in which any Thing is actually performing, c. is diſtinguiſhed 

by the words do, daft, or doth, for the Singular Number; and do only for the 

Plural, with the proper perſonal Signs, J, thou, he, aue, ye, they, &c. The 
paſling Time is an imperſect Manner of expreſſing, and intimates ſo much, 
having the Sign %, or the Termination .: The paſt Time ſhews the Action 
compleat, by affirming ſomething with the Sign have; there is alſo what is 

_ called the Preterpluperfect Tenſe, or Time, and has the Sign had affixed to it; the 
other is the Future Tenſe, that affirms ſomething hall or auill be hereafter, And 

though there are really but three proper Diſlinctions of Time, viz. the Prei. 
ſent, the Fal, and the Futures; yet as our Language, as well as others, has 

various Terminations or Manners of Expreſſion, we ſhall inſert them: as to 

the Diſtinion of what are commonly called Maodi, it is undeniably certain, 

thay they may be denominated as variouſly, and be as numerous, as the par- 

ticular Circumſtances require. : 5 


As what are called the Potential and Subjunfive Modi are an undeniable 

+ Proof of differing only by ſome accidental Signs ; for that Reaſon they are 
not here enumerated, but called the 1ſt, zd, 30, and 4th Mood, The firſt 
declaring or making ſome poſitive Aſſertion about, or relating to the Sub- 

=_ jeR, or Subſtantive, The ſecond having only one Tenſe and five Perſons, and 
_ i_cmployed wholly about commanding or ordaining, praying or permitting 


ö A eee Engl 1 Grammar, 
ſomething to be done without any Specification of Time. The third may 
he variouſly circumſtanced, according as it has its Expletives adjoined. And 
the fourth expreſſes the Action barely and indefinitely as to Time. The two 
auxiliary Verbs ſupply all others with thoſe Tenſes or Times which they 

naturally have no proper Termination or Diſtinction for, wiz, u have, by 
whoſe Aſſiſtance all Active Verbs are formed, or ſach as import doing ſome- 
thing; and 70 bs, from which all Paſſive Verbs are formed, that Us, ok as. 
import ſuffering or bearing mn done to the Subject. | ; 


1 2 The ff or dude, Mod: | A, 
55 Tenſe or Time. 5 Projent Ten or Tin ins. 
A e ee 
Thou——— hafl 1 eee . 
Singular. Vn | Plarl 1 
75 — hadft | | me eee . „„ 
He. bad 5 | They — 14 fs 2 | * 
Future Tenſe. + . Femme 7. 
Singular a : TT lur al.. 
I hall or will have 1 „ 
Thou ſhalt or wilt hau 5 hut or Jil POR, #4 
He /hall or will have They J : 


Some make other Diſtinctions of Time, but as they are only a Coupling 
of theſe together, this hart Eby wil pp Os 1-7 
1 kave had, e 8 

Tus bond or Imperative Mood, . 


Have thou. Les lin, ber, it, have. Lit n have. Moms a6... . Let 
them have. i 


* 


The third or Subjunfive, Potential, &c, Mood 
15 always diſtinguiſhed by adding ſome Sign of Wiſhing, Powers Wes as / 
N OO] 1 might, could, or ought to have, &c. | ; 


The fourth or Infinitive Mood 1 
15 always diflinguithed by the Sign 1; as, 10 have, to N from this | 
Mood that Adjective, called a Participte, is formed, importing — 1, 
having, ings loving, &e. | 
4 9 


As for ExampleQ. 


ee e En oli Gramm. 
” The fuft or Indicative: Mood. e 
1 et e 0 1 Paſt Tenſe." wy ; ; Pop 2 . 


BN Blake: Singular. Plural. 
%% ͤ ˙ ² v We were 256 
. + Show t Nan, 
BFE OY \ 9 — | 
Fuer Inn.. | Futare Tovje 1 
Sin n . 8 5 aral. : 
Rad  _ I #*92...: 9 
Thou ſhalt or wilt be de ir fa 4 Hall or will be, 
| He ſhall or auill be. : 4 They © oY 


| There are other Expreſſions, called Tenſes, compounded of of ww and this 
Verb ; as, J have been, I had been, &c, 


+ The ſrcondor Imperative Mood. 
"Be thu. * Let bim, her, it, be. Let us be. Be ye. Let chm be. 


 _ The Third or Subjunfive, &c, Mood. 
| | Jo be, to have been, being. 1 


Prom theſe all lobes Verbs, regular and irregular, are formed and com- 
pleated, to — 1 25 Circumſtance of —_ oY or Paſlion ; 


1 0 | 
I love, = — 7 have loved, 1 had loved, I ſhall or vill love, 
We We §Oͤ Wo" 
Thou . or 0 love ) Thou lovedſt or didſt love Thou haſt loved, 
Je love or do love Ye loved or did love. te have loved. 


Thou hadſt loved Thou ſhalt or wilt love. 
3 8 had loved, They {hall or will . 


"oo we ( W600 


| let as love 3 oY [ove they, or let them love. 5 


34 Moo. 0 
1 thou, he, the, oe, Nan cls, might, could, oe. reg 
8 ade ot , 
. 400 Mood. 
e Ne love, loving, Ge. 


1 what has been ſaid, it is obſervable, that the natural 33 are 
made ſucceſſively, thus: Firſt, ſomething is affirmed by the firſt Perſon Singu- 
Jar; os, I love, then Iloved, or did love; then I have or had loved ; and 


_ afterwards ſhall or ul love. But there are ſome Verbs that are TRANS A and 


inflead of n in Mel in the ad and zd Teaſe, have particular er of 
3 5 , their 
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| their own f 28, I bear, I bore, I have borne f I best, I hase besten, Ib. 
gin, I have begun; I behold, I have beheld; I bend, I have bent; I beſesech, 


] have beſougbtz I bid, I bade, I have bid, or bidden ; I bind, I have bounds _ 
I bite, I have bitten; I blow, I blew, I have blown; I bleed, I have bled z 


I breed, I have bred ; I bring, I. have brought; I break, I broke, I have 
broken ; Iam born, I was born, I have been born; I buy, I have bougbes: 
I catch, I have caught: I chide, I chid, I have chidden ; I chooſe, I choſe; 


I have choſen; I come, I came, I am come; I cleave, I clove, I have clovenz 


I cut, I have cut; Icteep, I crope or crept, I have crept; I crow, I crew 3 
I dare, I durſt : I deal, I dealt; I do, I did, I have done; I draw, I drew, 
I have drawn; I dream, Idreamt; I drink, I dravk, I have drunk ; Idrive, 
I drove, I have driven; I do eat, I did eat, I have eaten ; I fall, I fell, Iam 
fallen; I Feed, I fed; I feel, I felt ; I do fetch, I did fetch ; I fight, I have 
faught ; I find, I found ; I fling, I flung ; I fly, I flew, I have flown; I flew, 
1 fled, I am fled ; I forget, I forgot, I have forgotten; I get, Igot; I give, - 
I gave, I have given ; I go, I went, I am gone; I grind, I'ground;I grow; 
I grew, I am grown ; I hang, I hung, I have banged; I hear, I heard g L 
hide, I hid, I have hidden; I hold, I held, I keep, I kept; I know, 1 
knew, I have known; I lead, I led; I learn, I learnt; I leave, 'Tleft; I 
lend, I lent; 1 do let, I did let, I have let ; I lie, I have lain ; Tlye, Tlyed; . 
I loſe, I-loſt ; I make, I made; I mean, I meant ; I meet, I met; I miſe, 1 
miſt or miſſed ; I owe, I have owed ; I do, I did, I have put; I do, I did, 
| I have read; I ride, I rid, I have ridden ; I ring, I rung; I riſe, I roſe, 1 
am riſen ; I do, I did, I have run; I ſay, I ſaid ; I ſee, I ſaw, I have ſeen;I - 
ſeek, I ſought ; I ſell; I ſold ; I ſend, I ſent ; I do, 1 did, I have ſhed; I 
' ſhine, I ſhone ; I ſhoe, I ſhod ; I ſhoot, I ſhot ; I ſhrink, I ſhrunk ; L ling, L 
ſang, or ſung ; I fit, I ſat or ſate ; I flay, I flew, T have flain ; I leep, Ilepr; 
I ſlide, I lid ; I fling, I lung ; I ſmell, I ſmelt ; I ſmite, I ſmore, I have 
ſmitten; I ſpeak, I ſpoke, I have ſpoken ; I ſpend, I ſpent ; I (pill, I ſpilled, 
or ſpilt; I ſpin, I ſpun; I ſpit, I have ſpitor ſpitten ; I do, I did or I have 
ſpread ; I ſpring, or ſprung ; I ſpit or ſpat ; I ſow, I ſowed, I have ſown; 


1 ſtand, I ſtood ; I ting, I Rung ; I ſtrike, I track, I have Riricken; I flriog, _ 


I firung 31 ſwear, I ſwore, I have ſworn ; Ido or dif ſweat, I have ſweated; 
I ſweep, I ſwept ; I ſwim, I ſwam, I have ſwam ; I take, I cook, I have 
taken; I teach, I taught ; I cear, I tore, I have torn ; I tell, I told; Ithiok, 
I thought; I thrive, I throve, I have thriven ; I throw, Ithrew, I have 
thrown ; I tread, I trod, I have trodden; I underſtand, I underſtood; 1 
weave, I wove, I have woven; I weep, I wept; I win, I won; Iam, I 
was, I have been willing; I work, I wrought ; I wring, I rung; I write, 
] wrote, I have written, , x | 


The fourth Part is univerſally here called Partiel; under which Denomi- 
nation, all thoſe ſmall Words, that tie or unite the others together, or that 
expreſſes the Modes or Manners of Words, are ſignified, and which uſually, by 


und Interjeftions; 
dis formed Sentences ; aud from « Number or Multitude of Sentences, ariſe 
regular Diſcourſes, Speeches, c. A Sentence conſiſts of three Words at 
| leaſt, by which ſome Idea of the Mind is expreſſed ; as, Lying is hateful. 
” _ "And this is called a ſimple Sentence, wherein the Subſtantive is expreſſed 
but once, and ſomething is affirmed of that Subject; firſt, its Being, and 


PP —— es Es. 6 
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aden Eee Gran 
Wa Ad verbs, eee 1 
From the true Uſe and Connection of theſe four Parts, 


next its Mode of Being, or elſe ſome Action of the Subject paſſes upon 
another, or at leaſt is underſtood ſo to do. All others are compound, 

wherein either the ſame Subject or Subſtantive is repeated, or different-ones 
affirmed ſomething of, .. The Subſtantive ordinarily is placed before the 
Verb, and is always really expreſſed or underſtood ſo to be; as John loves 
Mary» And here it muſt always be obſerved, that the ſame Number and 
Perfon that the Sobſtantive, whoſe AQion or Paſſion is intended or expreſ- 
ſed by the Verb, 7, the ſame muſt the Verb itſelf be; as in the Example 
above, the Subſlantive Joba, is the third Perſon Singular, and ſo is the 
Verb leu: And in the following Sentence, Man lous your Wives; the Sub- 
flantive Mov is the ſecond Perſon Plural, ſo is the Verb. We admire Learn 
ig hers P's eee N and the ub admire pts 
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En fifth of their ecelaſaſt ical mY 


anſwers to the moon of A 4 


a 2 


2 and he ee bo 


25 Pho the Ard of of Aaron's — © 
1+ 27 the ninth, "'becaoſe va this 
5 Chu the e as burnt 


2 J 


„ 
+ 5 = 
# þ F 


thus, A, vs at this da 3 2992 "Ny 
Jeu perils t that 6 42 1 wi nale, 96; | ge a 22 WY F 
2 man is one man, | at nni 8 
' 5s uſed as the Ref of the Domi 4 ett of Fu | 8 
Lr letters, Tt is ſomerias 2 whence it is infemes, x} 5 
5 ne FF | 
I ee 
A the roysl cap HE, 
bs work by the kilge pr CO I „ 
| two had, 3 „„ 
A'BACUS AN. 1 
' wot 2 Certa > 
J ſhemes 1 
_ ſometimes | 
nels bee | 
them, wy be | e rds or benuſet by thi 
re ; or , this — 4 
AARON ($.) z man's con; nies to 11 a Acblufvre, it is generally nden 
fer, und finht chief or high-prieft #mong the | 1 ide capie +2 
2 the —＋ Hebrew; this word z bot ſome anten in that art ß . 
es ſometimes a mee, ſomerimes a 2 — this tertn 1 . 3 
wacher or in — . * an a A ON ($.) ® name which ft, Jobs is 


Ac 48.) reſpeA poid to aoy perſon, | 
1; it 15 ſome-]. 


* 


* 


* 4 


_ * former poſſeſſore, before the next beir has 


_ * hinders their performing thoſe ſpiritual func- 


A (Part,) in the Sea Language, Fgnifies; 
that part of the ſhip, which 15 toward the Þ 


ABA'>E 657 to | 
ubjett on*'s ſelf to another; at 


. A'BGA s.) « 8 werd uſed in Scripture, 


XS * 


* 
2 N 
* 
4 — 
p * 
PTY 


þ euſ)s, an ioferna} angel, which is celled ;he | 


_ deffroyer, re, therefore one of the names of | 
; ſatan or the devil, 


fern; and is the ſame wi h oft. 


| by a geatle bowing of the bod 
times wrote ob/yſances 

ABA'NDON (V.) to forſoke. caft off, divorce, 
divnherit; likewiſe to give ong's ſelf up to 
the governance of any prevailing or darling 
paſſion; it Vkewiſe ſig n to give any thing 


N 


over ſor loft, without ali hopes of recovery, | 


ABA'NDONEFR (s.) the perſon that abandons, 
forſukes, e. l | p 
ABARTICULAYTION (s.) in Anarony, is that 
natural and curious conſtruction of the bones, 

w 
their fevers! functions, by a due motion of 
the whole ſyftcm, or its particular para, as 
in the hand, leg, &&. 0 
homble, or bring any thing 

wh, to 
4%, it ſignifies to Hike, take in, or lower 


the leg, in token of ſubmiſion, or yielding | 


| i fo 31 enemy. ä i 1 a 
ABN EO A.) in Heraldry, is when the tip or 
angle of the wings of eagles, c. looks down 
towards the point of the ſhield, or when the 
wings are ſhut, the natursl bearing being to 
' Have them ſpread pointing to the chief; ſo 
| n chevron, a pate, a bend, &c, ore abaſed, 
When their points terminate in os below the 
©_ centre of the ſheld,' 
ABA'SH (V.) to make aſhamed, to dath, con- 
found, or ſurprize, 
ABA'TE 1 to diminiſh, to make lefb; in 
„ Law Senſe, it gn fies ſetting afide, over- 
throwing or defeating « thing, as a writ, 
is peel, or the like; and formerly, when ap- 
pf ed to caſttes, it Ggaifed to demoliſh, beat 
down, or eraſe; likewiſe to enter irregolariy 
upon lands or tenements left yacant by their 


* 


made good his claim, or taken Mon 

in Hiraldry, t is to add an — oe 3 

by means whereof the coat is diſhonoured, 
. which is ſometimes a total reverhon of the 
whole eſeutcheon, ſometimes only a mark of 
 Uiminution,” „ & point enter, 4 parted nne, 


* er. 2 d, Wc. x 
anErinter (S.) « diminifhing or making 
les, either in quantity, que lity, or number, 


niſying fat : 


 A'BBESS (.) the governe(s or ſyperior of an 
' bbbey, ot convent of nuns; ond tho' the ſex 


tions 3 iated to the prieſthood, yet 
tete are inflances of ſome nunneries, where 
the 45befſer formerly confeſſed their nuns and 
© performed other priefily officer ; but their 


| art of the beſt benefices in 


hereby they readily and, eaſily - perform | 


| 55 meaſured miles from 


| ABB 

A'BBEY or A'BBY (s.) a place or houſe. 
religious retirement, governed by an ab 
' where women are, and by an abbot wheie 
men e. Formerly here in England, and 
now in foreign paris, great privileges were, 
and are gran ed to them; ſuch as being ex- 
empted from the viſitation of the biſhop of 
— diocęeſe. and alla ed to be a ſanctuary 
or ſuch perſons as fled thither for protection 
- againſt the law, cven aliho' the crime was 
murder. Before the reformation gne third 
| | „gland were 
appropriated to abbeys, and other religious 
-houſes4- 1900 of which were diſſolved by 
Henry VIII. whoſe yeauly revenue amounted 


which went to Rune; the governors and go- 
verneſſes of ſeveral of the richeſt of them 
being foreigners, reſiding in Jralys 

A'BBINGDON-or A'B{NGDON or A'8ING. 
TON (S.) a hanoſorme well-built' corp+12- 
tion town in Herkſhire, 46 computed and 

on; was anci- 


tian reiigion, and ite fine abbey or .monaſ- 
tery, where many great men were bred ; 
there are two chnrches in the town, wiz, 
St, Helen's and St. Nicholas's, the patron- 
de of the firſt is in the king, and of the 
| laſt in the lord keeper; the market- houſe, 
| which has been built of late years, is of 
moſt epriovs AÞbler workmanſhip, and may 
challenge the 2 of any in Eng- 
land, being built on lofty pillars, with a large 
hall above, in which the county aſſizes are 
frequent:y held, The town conſifis. of ſe · 

' Veral fireets, which center in a moſt ſpacious 
area, where the market is kept, which is 
very conſiderable, eſpecially for barley and 
mlt. This town was made a free borough 
and town corporate, by charter. from. queen 
I. and eunſiſlg of a mayor, two 
| bailiffs, and nine aldermen, which twelve 
only have the right of chuſing the burgeſs 
that repreſents the corporation in parliament, 
The market-days are Mondays and Fridays, 
beſides which there are three fairs kept gu- 
nually on the gth of June, 25th of July, and 


. 30th of November. E 
bor $8.) the chief or ſuperior of an ab- 
bey, of 
hes laymen, and ſubject to the biſhop 
end ordinary paſtors; their mon3ſteries be» 
ing built in remote and ſolitary places, they 


Sundays; or if too far diſlant, had a prieft 
ſent to them to adminifter the ſac:ament 
but by degrees they were allowed to have 
a prieſt of their own body, who was com- 
monly the abbot, and extended his function 
no farther than his monaſiery, and that un- 
| der the obedience of the biſhop : But as lei- 


* 


exec Tre corlofty made it nec lar to e | 
ee ee e 
ö EP 7 8 : © : 


ſure gave them opportnnity, ſo. inclination 
| improved it, and th 


ey produced many learned 


to eee 1a Annum, a great part of 


eally noted for its early embracing the chriſ- | 


the male kind, who at firſt were 


had no ſhare in eccleſiaftical matters, com- 
| ing like N to the pariſh church on 


= 
men, who ſtrenvouſly oppoſing the growing. 
herokies of thoſe x the biſhops called 
them from their retirements, and placed 


bettet opportunities of conſulting them; by 


wore off, and the thirſt of power and exceſs 
of pride made them deſirous of being inde-, 
pendent, and then they got the title of lord. 
with other badges of the epiſcopate, and par 
t.cularly the ure. Many diſlinctions crept 
In by degrees.” ſuch as abbots mitred and not 
witred, crofier'd and not crefier 
| cardinal, &c. all which are at large deſcribed 
by the church hiftorians, | 
/BRBOTSBURY (S.) a ſmall market - ton in 
Derſetſhire, 133 miles from London; the roy- 
alty of this town belongs to the family of 
Strang . who have a noble ſwannery 
here, a coriofity that invites abundance of 
firangers to go and ſee it. Thurſday is its 
market - day ; and on the 2gth of June there 
is held an annual fair. | 
BBRE/VIATE (V.) to abftrat, ſhorten, or 
contract into u leſſer compaſs, 1 
BB8REVIA/TION (S.) a contraction or 3. 
bridgement of a word or paſſage, by leaving 


UTP ᷣ ͤ ⁰ P OF. "0 Wy 3 1» Go oy ET 


marks or characters in the room of words, 
31 mt, for ment, I. 1. d. for Pounds, Sbibings, 
Pence, Cc. 5 
ABBRE/VIATURE (8.) the ſame with gbbre- 
vation; alſo the mark or character made uſe 
of to ßniſy contraction. | 

B3\REUVOVR (S.) a watering-place; in 
Ma bonry, it is that ſpace between ftones, 
called the joint, which is uſually filled up 
with mortar. GS 

ABBRI'DGE (V.) to ſhorten, to contract, to 
take away 8 liberty that a perſon formerly 
bad; to be ſaving, 


+ 


goods, or foreſtall a market, by buying vp 
the commodities before they come to the 
publick place of ſale, with an intent to retail 
them out again at a very advanced rate or 


price, 
B6U'TALS (5) in Law, the buttings or 
a piece of land, expreſſing on 
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boundings o 
what other lands, highways, gardens, or the 


like, the ſeveral extremes thereof do termi- | 
nate, f 


3 ſmal}, mean built market- town in Dorſet- 


D - 
* 


20 office, thing or perſon, by expreſs words 
in writing, or by 4oi als a6 are in- 
ing or retaining the 


them in and near the great cities, to have | 


this c-nverſation their primitive - ſimplicity | 


d, ecumenical. | 


out part of the letters, or ſubſtituting other |. 


BBRO'CH (V.) in Low, is to monopolize |. 


ABBY-MILTON or MILTON-ABBAS (8. 


3 . 
* v7 - FI 


ib Ws 


AE: fi 
ABDICA'TION (s.) the aQ whereby'a magh» 
— Rftrate renounces, or gives up his 

for himſelf and his heirs ; it is frequemly, 
confounded wich egen; but firif 
ſpeaking, abdication - is a pure and Hmple aCt.. 
of . or laying down whereas. gf, 
nation is done in favour of other per-. 
ſon; in Law · Senſe the wilſul vialatio 7 
the laws by a magiſtrate is called an abdiea- 
tion. „ N 5 1 © 
A'BDOMEN (s.) in Anatomy, is the lower bel= 
ly. or that = which is between the novel 
and the privities, containing the liver, ſpleen, 
reins, ſtomach, inteſtines, bladder, &c, It. 
ies degirt with.the peritontem on the infide 
the foremoſt part is divided into the epigaſ= 
trium, the right and left hypochondres, and 
the navel; the lower part or region is called 
the hypogaſtrium, | PE | g 
ABDUCTO/RES or ABDU'CENTS (s.) he 
common name of ſeverel muſcles, Whoſe 
office is the withdrawing, opening, or pull- 
og back the paris they ore fixed to, 0 
 ABEA'RING (S.) a Law-Term, ſignifying ear - 
riage or behaviour. | | 5 
ABECEDA'RIAN (S.) a teacher, or learner of 
the firſt rudiments of reading, commonly 
called the ABC, or alphabet 3 among the 
Ancients, thoſe compoßtions were called abe- 
cedaries, where each ftrophe, or veiſe of three 
lines, and ſometimes each verſe, began al- 
ph hetically; of this kind is the 119th 
Pſalm, and the Lamentations of Jeremia 
the prophet; from whence it is probably 
conjectured the Fews invented this kind of 
poetsy, for the aſſiſlanee of the memory. 
ABER (S.) an old Brito word, Ggnifying 
the fall, or emptying of a leſſer water into a 
ester, as of a brook into a river, or a river 
into the ſea; alſo the mouth of a river: 
from whence ſeveral. rivers are named, and 
ſeveral rowns built at or near their mouth 
take their names, as Abercomooy, Aberdeen, 
Abergawvenny, Ve. | 
ABERA'YON (s.) an ancient borough town,' 
governed by a portreeve, in Gl/amerganſhive, in 
South Malis 4 150 computed, and 193 mea- 
ſured miles from Londen, Sd \ | 
ABERFO/RD or ABEKFO'/RTH (S.) a ſmall. 
mark et town in the V- Riding of Yorkſhire, 
noted for pin-making; it is about one mile 
in length, fitvate upon a Reman way z it hath 
a market weekly gn Wedneſday, and two - 


—_— 


* 


the other the 19 h of September; 119 com- 
poted, and 190 meaſured miles from London, 
ABERGAVE'NNY (S.) « large well built and. 
peopled town in Monmouthſhire in Soueh- 
Wale, carrying on a conſiderable trade in 
flannels ; its market-day is weekly on Tueſ- 
day; diftant from 5 111 computed and 
142 meaſured miles. ; F, 
ABERVSTWITH ($.) 2 market=town in Car- 
diganſbire, in South Mala; built on the fea« 


ſhore ; has a fret market weekly on Mon- 
„ 11 


3 


annual fairs, the one on the 21ſt of April, 


"YE =” ot 
8 
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* # 
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| Ay 4 dient from Londen 146 computed; 4 


und 229 mes ſored miles. 5 
ABERRA'TION (s.) a wandering or going 
out of the way, 


ABET (V.) to ſupport or maintain, to ſet on, | 


aid, aff, adviſe, or encourage. 


ABE'TMENT ($.) the encouragement of, or 
"ſetting on a-perſon to commit a crime, or do 
: ; eriminale, inſtead of putting them to death, 

_ whichy the letter of 2 
' ed they could ſhelter them in the church or 


un at, - 


ABY/TTER or ABETTOR (s.) an adviſer, 


after; or egger on to any unlawful af, ex- 
cept treaſon, in which the law deems every 


. perſon concerned a principal, | 
41 YANCE (s.) in the Low, is when lande, 


goods, tenements, dc. are in expectation, | 


and not in poſſeſſio 


N, 
 ABGREGA/TION (s.) a ſeparating or parting 
- aſunder one part of a fleck or company |. 


from the other, 

ABHOR (V.) t hate, deteſt, loath, abominate, 

ABHO'RRENCE or AWHORRENCY (S.) an 
hating, loathing, deteſting, or abominating, 


Ai (S.) ſignifies green ears of corn, or freſh 


ſroitsz and was the firſt month of the Jeu, 
ecclehaſtical year, anſwering to part of our 
March and April; in PJudea, the corn uſed 


to be ripe in this month; it was ſometimes 
"called Min, which before the 1frarlites go- | 


Int out of Egypt, was the ſeventh month of 
"the year; but sfterwards, by God's expreſs 
command, it was reckoned for the firſt in 
the church account, Tizri being the firff 


month of the civil year it came in about | 
autumn, and was the beginning not only of | 
the year, bur sccording to Scaliger and many | 


* others, of the world too, whoſe reaſons for 


"the affirmative are too weighty for their 
opponents, Upon the fourteenth day of this {| 


- month i, God commanded the paſſover 
ABYDEV,) to remain or ſlay in-a place; «lſo 
p: 12 r, endore, allow of,  / a 
'BJECT. (A.) mean, low, 'baſe, vile 
— miſerable. fe : ps 


7 leer 8 vile wretch, 

CT (V.) to put or caft away, to r 
with diſdain, ſcorn, or es. m_ 
ABJECTION or A'BJECTNESS (s.) poverty, 

meanneſs, vile neſe, miſcrablenefs, 
NA ($-) a goddeſs among the Romany, 

who was ſupprſed to have the power of mak - 
lag their-going out proſpe ron or unſucceſetol, 
ABViATY (8. power, wealth, kill, capacity 

of doing any thin þ 

ABINTE'STATE- (s.) the heir of 's perſon 


ebe dies without making a will, 


 NBJUGATE (V.) to-unyoke, or vncovple, to 


ON 


ſet ot liberty, 
ABJU'RE .) 
hmnly- by Heth. 


AB JURA'TION ($.) a ſolemn difowning. re- 


neun ing, or recanting of an opinion, doe - 
wine, or perſon, by onth f in dhe Lox, it 
particularly Un y trom Gog rever 


A/BJECT- (3.) = perſon of no emo 


to diſown, to renounce; fo- | 


A 


A 


Who pretend to claims r 


er: The 


KEE © 

to yield, to give the obedience or aſſifiancy 
of a ſubje to ſome other perſon or perſons, 

ight-t the crown, 
in prejudice of the then reigning prince, 25 
of the pretender and his family, In our old 
Cuftoms it implied a voluntary baniſhment of 
a man's ſelf from the kingdom for ever, 
which; in ſome caſes, was »dmitted for 


law required, provid- 


church - yard. So blind was the ill-direed 
zeal of this illand, that from Zdward the 
Conſeſſor s time to the Reformation, which 
was about the ſpace of five hundred years, 
whatever place or building was conſecrated 
. clergy, for any real or pretended reli- 
gious uſe, ſcreened offenders from the juſtice 
of the law their crimes had rendered them 
liable to; inſtances of- which are. very fre- 
quent in the e e thoſe times; nay, 
they firetched it ſo far, as to protect all man- 


ner of villainy, even murder ufelf, as may be 


particularly feen in the hiſtory of min- 


nothing to do but to confeſs his crime to 
the juſtices or coroner, and abjuring the 
kingdom, he was at liberty, ſor-after abju- 
ration a croſs was given him, which he was 
to carry in his hand thro' the biyhwayy, till 
he was got out of the king's dorhigions ;- 
which was the banner of the mother church, 
But this not being thought honour enough 40 
the church's power; it was by degrees ſo in- 
creaſed, that the offender had nothing more” 
to do than to abjure his free liberty of li- 
ing in common with his fellow ſubjects, and 
confining himſelf to a perpetual habitation is 


the monaſtery, or other place he had made 
| his ſanQtuary; from whence they frequently 
made ſallies to rob and plunder their neigh- 


bora, and ca:ried their booty into their den 
with them. 3 | f 

SAC TAT E (V.) to leave a thing off by 
degrees, 8s to wean a child from its mother's 


BLACTA/TION (8) a doing things leifure- / 


ly ; in Gardening, it is a method of eng / a- 
ing commonly called jnarching, and is prac- 
ticable only, where the fiock to be grafted 


on, and the tree from which the graft is 10 


be taken, ftood fo cloſe, that the cyon or 
branch may} be applied without cutting off 
from its own flock ; for which reaſon it is 


mohly praftiſed on plants, that grow is 


caſes, as oranges, lemons, jeſſamiss, &. In 
England, April is the ſeaſon for the 
operation, which is after this man- 


ner: The rind snd wood of the branch in- 
tended. for the graft, and alſo the floek upon 
which it is to be engrafted, is pared away 
about three or four inches, which two-parts 
ſo pared are tied together, and with 


clay, os other gardening matter when they 
have continued ſo long together, that they 
ate 


perſon thus ſheltering himſelf bad 


w >» 


2. 


.. "ASL 
are well incorporated, the head of the ſtoch 
4s cut off about four inches above the bind-J 
ing; and the ſpring” following. they cut off 
the graft, leaving the ſtock to ſubſiſt by itſelf, 
ABLAQUEA'TION (8) that part of garden- 
ing that digs away the moyld or earth from 
the roots of trees, that the ſun, ait and rain 
may eafily come at them, in order to reco- 
ver loſt, or improve their preſent fertility, 
ABLA'TION (S.) a taking away, diminution, 4 
or making lefs, * f 


A'BLATIVE CASE (8.) according to the: 


common method of Grammar, is the fixth | 


or laſt taſe; and in Latin, is ſometimes ex - 
reſſed by a prepoſition ſet before the word 
it is ſaid to govern, or-cauſe to be put in this 
caſe, and ſometimes it ig not expreſſed,” but 
underſtood; but as this does not properly 
belong to the Engiiſß language, I refer you 
to the Zngliſþ grammar prefixed to thiv Die 


ABLE a) ſufficient, or capable to do a par- 
ticular act or thing, | 5 | 
A'BLECATE (v.) to ſend 9 perſon abroad 
upon an y, or other employment; 
alſo to ſend 4 perſon out of the way, that is; 
troubleſome to one. 


| 


of the Way. 


ey to do a thing. Bees : 
NBLEPSY (S.) blindneſs of the eyes, or: 
wmt- of ſight ; alſo inadvertence, unadvi- ' 
ſedneſs; or raſhneſs, | 
ABLIGA'BON 8. a flower, called by the bo- 
taniſts nave/ſſus; or the white dofſodi/. 
ARLIGURY LION (S.) a waftefui, extravagant 


e 
„ 


A'BLOCATE (v.) to leit out to hire, to ſerve 
ia common. ; . 


cleanſes, or waſhes away z by ſome phy- 
cians, thoſe remedies that thin, cleanſe, or 
purify, a whey, ptiſans, and julepe, are 
ealled abe Ls 
waſhing; à rehgious ceremony of waſhing 
od Romans, before they began to ſacrifice, 
in imitation of the Jes, for whom Solomon 
made 2 great laver, or ſea of braſs, where 
the prieſts waſhed themſelves before they of - 
fered ſacrifice, having firfl ſanQtified the wa- 
ter, by throwing into it the aſhes of a crea- 
ture ſNlain for the ſacrifice, Among the mo- 
en Romane, or Catholicks, it is the ſmall 
quantity of water and wine, taken after the 
commonion, to waſh down and help the 
digeſtion of the hoſt it is »iſo applied to 
it the prieſt, who conſecraies the holt, 
wakes. his hands with, In Pba 

_ preparation which is applied to ſeveral reme- 


ABLEGA'TION (8.) a ſending abroad or out | 
A'BLENESS (s.) ſufficiency, power, or ep 


ſpending a man's eſtate, in rioting or glut- 


ABLOCA'TION (.) a letting out to hire. 
ABLUENT (S.) any thing that thins, rinſes, | 


the hands, fect, head, or body, among the“ 


„ that | 


F * 
F „ 


Fg 


. 
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55 other proper Maid, to cleanſe or free them / , 


3 natural impurity, is called alu - 
ABNEGA/TION (s.) a poß tive and abſolite 
-denial of a thing; with Divines, the renoun» 
eint our paſſions, pleaſures and luſls, © + 
ABNODA'TION (s.) in Gardening, the pron» 
ing, paring, or cutting away any kind of 
- excreſence, ſuch as knobs, knots, e. 
ABQARD-or ON BOARD (Part.) within the 
fides of a ſhip in many ſorts of iſports and 
games this phraſe fignifies, that: the perſon 
or fide in the game that was either none, or 
but few, has now got 10 be ad many 8d the 


one ſide is 2, 3, 4, Ge. and the other none, 
| bur in continuance of play come te be the 
ſame number of 2, 3. 4, & e. this is called 
Nr 3 5 5 8 * A 
$ +) to put away, irepeal, deftroy 
or utterly 222 | | xl 
May appear, ' TEES. 
ABO'LISHMENT (S,) a putting away, de- 
ſtroying, repealing, Ke. e 
ABOLITION (.) in Law, is the repealing 
any ftatute, whereby it has. no longer a be- 
ing, nor is the penalty 4oflitable upon any 
perſon committing the facts, againſt which _ 
ſuch law, ſo repealed, was made; ſometimes 


judge to the criminal avcuſer, to forbear any 
further proſecution againſt the party accuſed, 
 ABO'MINABLE (A.) hatgful, loathſome, de- 
teſtable, not to be-borne with. : 
ABO'MINATE (V.) to hate, loath, abhor, 
dete +7" * e 


ABO'MINATION (s.) any hateful, loathſome 


called, particularly idolatry, * 8 
' A'BON or AVON (s.) among the angie. Bri. 


for all river; of which there are fill ſome 
remains, as the river Avon in JWaroithfbire, 
from whence the town is called Srragford 


upon Avon. 4, ; | 
1 ABORVGINES (8.) the primitive, or origiaal 
ABLU'TION (s.) 2 cleanſing, purifying, or | 


inhabitants of any country or nation, in op- 
poſition to colonies, or new races of people, 
that are ſent by ſome other prince or king to 
ſettle there, or that come voluntarily the 
for that purpoſe z among the Antients, this 
| term was highly venerated, and given only 
to certain people in Lay, who claimed an 
immeciate deſcent from the gods. > 
ABORT (v.) to miſcarry, or bring forth 
oung before their due and proper time. 
A N ae ($.) the immature extruſion of 
the fruits of the womb, or the delivery of 8 
women with child before the full time, com- 
_ monly called miſcarriages this in other 
. _ creatures, is called Ninking or calling theit 


B 3 


* 


no remains of thing 


it ſigniſies the leave given by the king or - 


or deteftable thing; any kind of fraud or 
| Li wickednels, in the. Seriprure Longuage, is ſo 


tems, lignified u river, being a general name 


— 


other; 33, ſuppoſe at bowls, cards, e, the 


young. . F , | 
ABO'RTIVE (A.) any thing 5 „ 
es, by waſhing them In water, or lame 1 ſuch a birth, whether it by * 1 


1 


* * 7 7 1+ Fi 8 2 * 
; ö FOES th 


— 


NT” ' A B R 
- - bnly fo weak and immature, that it dies pre- 
_ (ently after it is born; alſo any project or 
| deſign thet comes to nothing, 
ABO'RTIVENESS (s.) miſcarriage, diſap- 
#7 ntment, unſ:cceſrfulneſs, ; 
' ABOVE (Fart.} higher, ſuperior ; alfo more 
| then, or beſides ;' as His Income is above 
is y wig” "he paid bim ten ſbilliag: above bis 
dus, 6+ 5 # 
ABO'UT (Part.) around, encompaſſing 5 as 
The call. bas a mote or ditth about it, or has 
Water all round; alſo near, both in time, 
_ quantity and place; as, It is near (or about) 
three of the cloth—He lives near = about) 
the courio—He bad about 10col, a year. 
bometimes it ſignifies motion in a place; as, 


; 71 


olds. 
ABRACaDA'BRA ($,) a ſpell or charm, to 
which the ſuperflitious in former times, and 
ſome to this day, attribute a magical power 
to expel ſeveral diſeaſes, eſpecially the ague, 
being worn about the neck, and writ in this 


ABRACADABRA. 
ABRACADABR . 
ABKACADAB 
ABRACADA 

ABRACAD 
ABRACA 
* ABRAC. 
 ABRA. 
ABR 
TY 


| 33 | 
Boflides, the heretick, in the ſecond cen- 
_ Wiy, pretended « great deal of unintelligible 
enthuſiaſm was couched under ity particu» 
. Jarly the name 365, or God; becauſe the 


* 


"F 


 pdded together mede that ſum, alluding to 
the days of the year; to correſpond with 

| Ss he invented 365 divine procefſi- 
Ons, "ES. $ : . 
A'BRAHAM. (s.) 2 man's name, ſignifying 
_ the father of @ multitude ; one of the patri- 

_ _archs, 2 * firſt was called Abram, that is, 
glorious 5 he is reported by Joſrphbus to have 
taught the Epil. a2 and aftro- 
\A'BRAHAM's BALM (8.) in Botany, the 


hem «free, f # 
ABRENUNCIA'TION (S.) an entire forſak. 
| gen, te 


Ing, or leaving off a thing, | 
pate tp (V. ſe mode ſhorter or le 
Tones; as to e a kiftory, or any diſ. 
eourls, is to orten it, ſo that the ſobftance 
pf it may he clearly expreiſed, and the whole 
. ſenſe remaing in Low it is the leaving part 
; of the ylaint or demand out of the account 
or declaration, and requiriag the defendant 
de anſwer only to the other part retaia'd, 
| ** ($.) the ſhortning, abſtract. 
Y e Sing, of 4 | 
N mauer, or thing, n * 


* 


He walls about the bouſey Hreot, garden, or | 


i 


* 


[ 


A. 


| ABSENTEE ($.)» perſon wh 


- numerals in that word in the Greek tongue 


— 


v 
— 
: 9 


A BSCESS (s.) a tumour, u 


| 


. .A'B'$ 
'ABROA'D (A) ſpread out, or extended; al(s 
[gone out of doors. 


A'BROGATE (V.) to make void, ſet afide, 
recal, aboliſh, repeal, or diſannul z particy. 
larly applied to any Jaw that is now taken 
away, which before had a peoal force. 

wp a0-Arile (A.) rude, baſty, rough, unſess 
ONAaDIEC, 

ABRUPTLY (Part.) haſtily, rudely, roughly, 
unſeaſonably. VV’ff i 

ABRU'PTNESS (S.) a breaking off ſuddenly, 
a coming in rudely, &c, EY | 

lcer, or ſwelling in 
2 port of the body, which may be either 
diſcuſs'd or brought to ſvuppuration, 

ABCI'SSE or ABSCISSA (S.) is that part of 

the mathematicks that treats of curve-lined 

figures; it is that part of the axis that is cut 
off by an ordinate, and contained between 
the vertex and the ordinate. - 

ABSCISSION (S.) a cutting off, a reje&ing, 
or caſting away, „„ 

ABSCO/ND (V.) to hide or withdraw one's 
ſelf privately, OFF. 

BSENCE (S.) the not being 
tieular time or place, 

ABSENT (V.) to go away privately, to leave z 

place without giving any notice, ES 

A'BSENT (V.) wanting, mifling, out of the 
way, abſconded, : | 


preſent at a par- 


o is choſe a mem- 
ber of a publick sNembly, who frequent 
neglects coming to do the duty he was cho 
to execute, whether it be in parliament, con- 
vocation, &c. Is | 
A'BSIS or A/PSIS (8.) the hollow, bowing, 
circular, or arched roof of any building, &c, 
| but in Affronomy, it is uſed for the highet 
part of the orbit of a ſtar or planet, at which 
point it is at the greateſt diflance from the 
earth, by ſome called the apogaum, and allo 
for the loweſt point, or that neareſt the earth, 
called the perigaum. By the paſſing of theſe 
points from one ſign to another, the aſtrolo- 
gers pretend to determine or foretel the fate 
of lates, kingdoms, and private perſons, 
ABSOLVE (V.) to forgive, pardon, or 
to let at liberty, &e, 
A'BSOLUTE (A.) whatever is independent of, 
ot free from the power of any other being, 
perſon or authority: This word, as it is of 
vaſt extent, ſo it is applied to 8 great variety 
of ſubjeAsz in its full force and extent it is 
 applic-ble to no being or power whatever, 
but God ; but in = qualified and reftrained 
| ſenſe, it is uſed for an idea, in which tela- 
tion is not conſidered z as, man is an abſolutt 
term, creature or father are relative ones, 
In Government, that prince is called abſo/uts, 
where the laws are the reſult of his will, and 
whoſe power has no reftraint by the conſti- 
tution 3 in , it is oppoſed to condi- 
tional A. Calvinifte, who ſay, that pre- 
deſtination and reprobation are the pure ef- 
feats of God's power and will. mu 


E N R . 
: 1 ( * 2 8 * 4 
* 


- 


4 ; 5 : . 5 * ' * 8 Te '% 27 8 7 3 
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church of Roe, it is oppoſed to declarative, 1 flrafed. becanſe in them the imple propey- 
when ſhe affirms the power of forgiving has | 


i abſolutely in the prieft; to which the 
chureh of "England anſwers, The prieſt has 


only a declarative, or. minigeriak 
exiſtence, and can then be applied to God 


is the known quantity, that after the proper 
operations have been made, poſſeſes one 
ſide of an equation, being the: reQtangle or 
' ſolid, whoſe root is to be found, ' In o 
4 nent, abſolute equation is the ſum of the op- 
tick and eccentrick equations; in Grammar, 
ablative abſolute is that part of a ſegtence or 
diſcourſe that neither governs, or is govern- 
ed of any other part, ang without which 
© the ſentence would be intelligible, 
ABSOLUTELY (Part,) poſitively, unaltera 
bly, without controul, _ „ 


A'BSOLUTENESS (s.) freedom, arbitratineſe, 


* untontfoulablegels, © * : © 
ABSOLU'TION (s.) the act of forgiving, par- 


to the act of the prieſt in the Roman com- 
 munion, who pretends to have the power of 
' remiſſion, or abſolaricn of fins © © 
ABSO'KB (V.) to ſuck or dry up, to conſume 


or waſte, ' LN | 
ABSO/RBENTS (s.) certain phyſical medi- 
cines, which by. their ſoftneſs and 'poroſity 
 Heathe the c of ſharp, pungent Hu- 
mours, by. imbibing or drying away ſuper- 
fluous morbifick moiſture; ſuch as the 1eſ- 
taceous powders of ha coral, crabs 
claws, &c. theſe medicines are ſometimes ' 
called ſweetners and driers, This term is 
frequently confounded with bolos. 
ABSTAAN (v.) to forbear or leave off a 
thing, to moderate one's defires. 
'ABSTE'MIOUS (A.] moderate or ate, 
particularly in eating or drinking. f 
ABS TE“ ROCENT (s.) a cleanſer, wh 4 | 
er: Ia Phyſich, thoſe medicines. that cleanſe. 
the parts, and carry off the morbid marter 
of wounds, ulcers, &c. are 
after ves, or detergents. _ 
ABSTINENCE (8. J a f 
bearing any thing; particularly uſed in a re- 
ligious ſenſe, as nh act of humil:ation in the 
times of common plagues, war, famine, te. 
in Phyſich, it is a moderate and careful uſe 
of food, whether meats or drinks. by 
ABSTRA'/CT (V.) to ſeparate in the mind, or 
draw away from any eee ſuhect or 
matter, and to think of it univerſally; as of 
numbers, without applying them to men, 
money, merchaniize, &c, 5 
A'BSTRACT (s.) the compendium, epitome, 
or heads of any book, deed, or a@ of partia- 
ment, and is ſuppoſed to be ſomewhat fefs 
or ſhorter than aq abridgement. 
ABSTRA'CTED (A.) 


clein- | 


called ahh fer gen, 


ſeparated, drawn away | 


power ; | 
when it is oppoſed to eauſe, it ſignifies ſelf. | 


ABSTRA'CIEDLY. (Par 


only, In Marbematicii, an ebſolute number 
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ties and relations sf quantities: nly ec 

. | fidered; "but in Accomp, Surveying, Nov] 

.  patiing Hydreflaticki, c. other © nher ons 
beintz taken in they are called cn, ee, 
mixed mathematichs, © Ws, 


free from "mixture, © 


ABSTRACTION s.) is tber operotion'of the 


_ © general confidera')on, arguing wprn them as - 


* ealy | 77 
ABS IURUSENESS' or ABSTRU'SITY ($.) 


| 


; 


 ABSU'RDNESS or Ars Dry (S,) men- 


; 


e, Came, Ve, are called pure 'or 36. 


4 , 


Tions e 
donint, or releaſing ; it is commonly applied | 


mind, whereby we ſeparaie tne quolities or 


| ptoperiies of things 30 take them under a 


| if they had no relation ro particular fubjeds, 
ABSTRU'SE A. difficult, bard, obſcure, rior 
to be undertood, © ga 
difficulty,” $41kneſs, obſcbrity, haxd to be 
unaer HU, or romprehended, © oo 


' ABSU'RD (A.) contzary 19 common tene, ui. . 
reli oppoſice to the truth: This tefm, is 


much uſed, by mathematicians, and particu- 
lay by Furkd, mbft of whoſe demonſira- 


contrary to the propohtion laid down, and 


from thenee concluding the truth of what is | 


advanced, 


© firouſneſs, falſity, tvieently contrary totruth. 


ABUNDANCE (S,) plenty, mote than Enough, 


ſoperfluity, | | 5 
ABUNDANT (A.) overflowing with plenty; 
in Aritbretich al undunt numbers are p44 
. the total of whoſe even or aliquot parts en- 
' ceed themſelves ; 33, 18, the aliquor' parts of 

which are 9, 6, 3, 2, 1, the ſuch or teal! of 

which is 2r, Ke Fg 


ABU'SE V.) to affront, miſuſe, to pervert - 


any peifon or thing ; iſo to impoſe upon or 

chest the ignorant, 15 n the ma ter 
or thing is different. 

"than it really is. ; 


ABU'SE (8.) the perverting of a thing m 


the intended or true pur + 
ABV'SIVE (A.) affromtive, inj6rious, rude, 
ABU'T (V.) to tera:inate, bound, or border 

upon another place or thing, © © 
ABY'SS (S.) s great unfsthumable depth, the 

unmenſurable waters of the great deep ; 8 
* Scripture, hell is che by this name, as » 

likewiſe the deepeſt parts of the fea, and the 


chaos, which in the beginning of the world 
| * was covered with dark neſs, and up which 


the Spirit of God moved, The ancient He- 


© brew, as well 6 che yeneratiry of the eaſier 
at this day, were of „mon that ths -= 


people at | | 
rhyſs, or the ſes and woters, encompalied : 
whole earth. which was immerſed in, and 
floating s * the abyſs, like o water melon, 
upon, and in the water, which covers part 


of it; farther they believed, that the earth / 


was founded upen the waters, or at leaft opon 
the abyſs : Urder theſe walcrs, and at the 
bottom of this abyſs, the ſctistute repreſen's 

- "the giants to be groaning, end ſuffering the 
puniſhment of _ in; there the Repbaims 

4 - ans 


one 
i- 


with ewiog the abſurdity of the 


wy OP 


= 


* 


* 


$* 


% 1 


* A 


3 04 


is conſiaed, thoſe old giants, who when they 
: were living, made the people round abovt 
them tremble; in theſe dungeons alſo, the 
| det deſcribes the king of Tyre, Babylon, 
and Eg ypr, to be lying down and buried, 
yet alive, and expiating the guilt of their 
pride and cruelty, St. John deſcribes theſe 


' depths, os the abodes of devils and wicked | 


men, Rev, ix. 1, 2, 11. where he ſays, 1 
ſaw a ow fall rom homes, 96.00 * 2 

_ given of the bottomleſs pit; an 
8 js Soho ets opt of it, as the ſmoke 
of you fornact, which obſcured the ſun 
nd air; and there came out of the ſmoke 
2 which ſcattered thechſelves over the 


whole earth; And they bad a king over 


them, which is the angel of the bottomleſs 
4d _ name is the defixoyer; likewiſe, 
+ If, 


. 


_ viſible channels, and return thither through 
. others of their own forming upon the earth, 
At the deluge the depths below, or the wa- 
— of the fm 52 gy N 2 Wo 
ntains forc eir ſprings, and ſpread 

— 71 earth, while at the ſam# time the 

_ cataraQts of heaven were opened, and over- 
© flowed the whole world, | 
The abyſs which coycred the earth in the 


beginning of the world, was put in agitation 
1 Spirit of G 1 54 2 


od, or by on impetuous 
wind z this abyſ4 was 2 called hy — an- 
. Licipation, becauſe it afterwards compoſed 
| the ſes, ind the waters of the by/4 ifived 
from it, god were formed by the flowin 
__ of it or if you pleaſe, the earth ſprung out © 
the midſt: of this abyſs, like an iſland rifing 
bout of the ſes, and appeared ſuddenly to our 


ee, after having been for a long time con- 


SOOT ALE is the 014 8auje ee 
e. or mt 0 9, angua 
7 oak, and when put in the | beginning 
. of the name of a town, imports that place 
| Fools its name either from ſome remarkable 
bak, or a wood of that timber; ſo Aden is 
| ACADE/M 84 My | he _ 

«} among tk t 
were e of the doctrine of Plate! 
and now it js uſed for, and applied to, the 

members of the publick 1 erected gi- 
ther in Erg/and, or in any foreign country, 
: 2 Pg rovement of arts and ſciences of 
ol] kinds. | | 


2 


* 


ACA/DEMY (s.) the place where learned men 
. meer, to confer upon the diſcoveries already 

1 for their further improvement; it is ſome- 
times uſed for a college or univerſity ; it is 


in the ſciences, or to try experiments 
_  Jikewiſe applied to any ſchool where arts and 


Is or colleges, where young men are 


8. 


0 and rivers, in the opinion of the | 
Hebrews, are derived from the abyſs or ſea, | 
which they ſuppoſe iſſue from thence by in | 


es % tanght, and particularly to thoſe | 


ACC . 

lied to any — 6 Sechlü: Lone * 

ACCY/DE (V.) to agree to, to comply with, 
to come to, to draw nigh to, .. 

ACCELERATE (V.) to haſten, to increaſg 
the motion of a thing continually, I 

ACCELERATED (A, quickened, baſtened, 
continually increaſed in motion, This word 
is uſed much in the Nezwtonian philoſophy, 
in which it Ggnifies the motion of a projeQile 
in deſcent, continually increaſed, 

ACCELERATION (8.) a continual growing 
SONS : -:. -.- 

| ACCE/NSION (s.) the e or ſetting 
any natural body on fire, ſuch as wood, 


coals, &c, | 3 
AecENr (s.) the tone or manner of ſpeak- 
ing, or reading, uſed by any particular na- 

tion, country or province, With the Rbe« 
toriciang, it ſignifies a peculiar manner of ex- 
preſſing certain ſentenges, by which a quitg 
different idea is intended to be expreiled, 
from what the plain, true, literal, and gram» 
matica] meaning of the words are, Among 
the,Grammarian, there are variety of marks 
called accents, which, as they may be uſe- 
fol, take as follows, The grave accent is 
marked thus (') over a vowel, an. J ſhews 
that the voice is to be Jowered, The acute 
thus (“) fignyfying that the voice is to bg 
raiſed, The circumflex accent thus () in- 
timates a ſort of wavering, or quavering of the 
voce from whence in muſick that trill 
or warbling of the voice commonly called 
ſhaking, which renders vocal muſick ſo 
agreeable, is called the accent, The long 
accent is marked thus () importing that the 
vowel over which it is placed is to be hel 
long, but in the Eng/ih language inſtead 
this mark we commonly double the vowel, 
1 ſucceed inſtead of ſucced, The ſhort . ac+ 
cent is marked thus (*) ſignifying that the 
vowel over which it is placed muſt be prog 
nounced very quick, 8 
AccENT (V.) to tone or modulate the 
voice, according to the cufiom or uſage 7 
ſome particulex nation or province. 
A'CCENTING (S,) the proper toning or prog 
nouncing of a word by the voice, or.dyly 
morking in writing the yowel or ſyllable up- 


Ee 


| 


| 
; 


on which the ſtreſſ lies. 
ACCENTUA/TION (s,) the ſame with ac- 
centing. : : N To: 
ACCEPT (V.) to receive, to approve of, tg 
agree to, | 
| ACCEPTABLE (A.) agreeable, approved. of, 
a CePFABLENTSS g.) aprecablevef, pl 
ſantneſs, — 2 12 ** oved, uh 


ACCEPTANCE or ACCEPTA/TION (8:1 
the true meaning of a word, according to the 
general received ſenſe and uſe of it; 1 — 


approving of, and receiving a perſon or 
OT or kindly; in FOOD is the . 


b 
n for the mlaifry, in the dideatls 


- 


rn 


otmerly done wa 
2 * 1 4 V. 
#- WT 
, > % 


Es 


a eO 


hich might have been undone oe av6jd, 


d lea pile ion t 
. ve or perm 0 97-4 
— 


acciſioms (A) whatever may be come 


ACCE'SSION (S.) "IaereaGng, or adding to | 
any thing. This word is now y un- 


| throne, by the death of the precedent king 
or queen; as the 25th of 08, is the aeceſ- 
fon-of his. preſent majeſty king George the 
third to the throne of Great-Britajn, With 
Phyſicians, it is the fir, or time of being at 


the, worſt in any intermittent diſtemper, | 


called alſo the gerung. 
Airy” or A'CCESSORY (s.) an 


helper, aider, aſſiter, adviſer,. encourager, 
or concealerz' and by flatute, particularly 
applied to thoſe concerned with felons, ei- 


ther in adviſing them to commit the fact, or 


concealing them, or furthering their eſcape 
from juſtice aſter the fa&, for which t 
are deemed felons alſo, though not princi- 
pally, In the Civil Low, it means any thing 


ther, al it be ſeparated from it; as if 
the floors 0 3 2 
laid or mended, they are an acceſſary, ſu 
16 the houſe was to be ſold, unleſs in ye 7 
le . mention was made of the de- 


A'CCIDENCE (8.) a (ell book which chil. 
drea in Exg/and commonly learn at their 
entrance u 


the firſt principles of that language. 


A'CCIDENT (s,.) an — ar undef gred | | 
_ 


eſſect, following by caſualty or chance, 

ſome aQ, without the foreknowledge or de» 
fgn eſther of the agent or patient, or at leaſſ, 
one of them, As for inflance, if the wind 


blows 3 tile from off the houſe, which falls | 


upon a paſſenger, and wounds or kills him, 


this is purely an accident. But if g briek⸗ | 


lager, who may be tiling 8 houſe, intend- 
edly throws a tile at a paſſenger, and wounds | 


thrower, a 
ed or injured, Among the Logicians, what- 
ever does not belong to the ng or ellſence | 
of « 1 as a man's cloaths,' mo 
&c. we called accidents N alſo ſuch . 
as are changeable are 


have-been, and may 


te. In Heraldry, accidents are the priccigal 


eIfirelogers, the moſt extraordioary 

— have occured. in the 3 
rſon's life, ars called accidents. 

A IENTAL: A.) 1 


derſtood of a king or queen's coming to the | 


that of 2 belongs to, or 72 on ano- 


n the Latia tongue, containing | 


or kills him, it is murder or maiming in the | 
nd an accident to the perſon Kill. | 


| 
called, as in 
cloth, becauſe that, purely as cloth, it might | 
fill be, brown, black, 


points in the eſcutcheon 3 and with * | 


4 ** 


ace. 


ACCIDENTAL happeniog t · 
ſually, or by chance, — — . the foreknow- 


dge, contrivance, or conſent of the pexſong 
to whom the thing ſo happens. 
ACCLAMA/TION (S,) the joyful ſhoating 
of the people upon any publiek occabon, 
| by which kind of interjection they deſign - 
to expreſs. their eſteem for, or approbation 
} is the N matter or thing, to which 
they t. 
ACCLIVITY 18.) the loepneſ⸗ or hoping of 
2 boar HAN Fa PAP AS ma going. 
UpDWwargs. 
ACCLO/ YED (A.) with the Farriers, is an 
| the horſe is nailed or pricktd in rg 
collargd or wearing a collar - 
ACCO/MMODATE. (v. to 3 or FO 
niſh with con z to agree, com - 
poſe, make up, or adjuſt a matter in diſ- 
* — 2 ** or apply one mattir 1 a 


ACCOMMODA/TION 685 the providing or 
furniſhing; alſo- the agreeing, compobag, 
_ adapting, adjuſting, &c. any mow or thing 
for, or to the uſe of another z in Philoſophy, 


it iq. AA 08s thing e N 


ogy 
ACCOUNT 48.) the adding of one 
Hed to another by way of ornament; ſo in 
aldry, the mantlings, ſupporters, &c, are 
"= called. Jn Mail, it is the infirumental 
2 playing or moving. while the voice 40 
lag. 
ACCOMPANY (v.) to go along with, to 1 
tend upon, or keep company with another. 
ACCO'MPLICE (S.) an aider, aſſiſter, advi- 
| ſer, or helper, any one that is more or leſs 
concerned with another ; but ir is uſually. 


reftrained to-criminal as, and then it is the 
ſame with acceſſor 12 gr ac ceſſry; which ſee. . 
ACCO/MPLISH ) to p nich, perſorm, or 


do 8 — als to perfect a matter or thing / 
that had been begun by another,” and for, 
wn my leiſure, or en leſt uns 


HED (A.) finiſhed, perſectal, 
pas wi z alſo any perſon ſkilled in 2 
leatned od modern languages, writes fine, 
'- underſtands accompts or book-keeping, fences 


behaviour, is ſaid to be an acc 
s | ACCO/MPLISHMENT  ($,) the 
_ fulfilling, a — 
or thing entitely or comp 
— in learning. arts, 
good 3 ſuch as —.— arithme- 
; tick, geometry mobck, dancing, e. a * 
 ACCO'MPT r (0 de rechen or 60 up, *nd 
is. particular ta the method mer-, 
- chants keep their books in, by way of debt<. _ 
or and _— or double entry. 


A — 
veral — ory 1 ſoms ready cad. 


. N A 9 


or dances well, or has a genteel . 0 . ; 


8.) a mercantile tem for a col- ' _ + 


9 


commodity, vr the balance doe from | 
perſon, may be plainly and troly-known ; 
and there are various ſorts, iuch as 


of theſe 
„ Sales, which je when n 


Aenpe 
fon abroa1 CH me goods to ſell for 
here in Englond, which, efier I have done, 
1 adviſe him thereof, with the parcels, and 
to whom, and the price or 27 94 
for which they were ſold, together with the 
Conditions, Whether ſor ready 2 

ght- 


* 
< 


time, which is entered upon the ri 
or creditor-fide of the accompt ; and all the 
charges, and my commiſſion, premium, 
oviſion, or allowance for the ſale, on the 
bend Gde ; and if the money be received 
For the ſaid goody the difference between the 
debtor or creditor fide, which is called the 
balance, is carried to my employer's accomps 
current, Which is the clear, nett, running «c- 

© compt of bills drawn, or caſh remitted be- 
tween. him and me, exclubve of any charges 

| © or deduftions whatever, Some merchants, 
ho des! much by commiſſion, or are fac- 

| tors to other merchants, keep an accompt of 

" time und ready money, An atcompt of time, ii 


ben I lay out confiderable ſums of money | 


for freight, cuſſoms, &e, for my employer, 
© Of necept or pay bills drown by him upon | 
"me, before 1 have ſold his goods, or reccive 
'the money for them, in which cafe 1 charge 
bim common intereft for ſuch ſums, and for 
- ſuch times, as 1 am in advance for. him, and 
mo longer; and this accompt may be credited 
by his accompt of ready money, as J receive 
ir; all which charges, as well for intereſt 
- us merchandize, muſt be dedudled before 
the ed is carried to his actampt current. 


ACCO/MPTANT (s.) one who exerciſes, or | 


is killed in the — method of accompte; 
or book-keeping, which, among merchants, 
und in publick offices, is by double entry, 
commonly called the Jralian method, | 
ACCORD 18.) conſent, agreement, union. 
ACCORD (V.) to agree, to conſent, to yield 


to, be of the ſame j at or opinion with 
hes e 


_ ACCORDING ($.) agreei SF Hl 
ACCORDING — ſo, Vie #5 ; alf9 doing 
' any thing ofter 4 perticular manner, &ec, 
 ACCOST (V.) to come vp to the fide of, and 
80 ſalute or 5 to a perſon, 
ACCOUNT ( to eſteem, v 
perſon or thing, 


or 9 alſo 2 
__-evlation of a matter, 
' ACCOUNTABLE (A.) anſwerable to « 
_ * fon, or for a matter or thing, that 1 
| Gong, or may have in 
ACCOUTRE (V.) to dreſs, 


to 
6 
or w ex 
An ENT 
L 


= * 2 7 * * Rs 4 * ö 8 > che. WT + gr * 5 ><a be. * F 
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or | exatineſs, 
and | 


| 


alye, or reſpeRt | 


ACCOUNT (s.) efteem, report, fame, | 
, narrative, or p 


2. 


7 . 
£ 


| ACCRE'TION (s.) an external dein to 
any matter ot body, but particularly applies 
to the incieuſe of things without life, * 
ACCRVUE' or ACCR (V.) to come to, to 
be increaſed with, or added to g thing, © © 
ACCUMULATE (V.) to -gather, er heop up; 
to hoard, or ameſs „ 
ACCUMULATION s. 
* heaping up, or amaſſin 
A'CCURACY or A" 


) a gathering togetlier, 
CURATENESS (S.) 
jultneſs, delicacy, nicety, euti- 
ouſneſs, Sos e 
A'CCURATE (A.) exadt, curious, delicate, 
nine g any thing done very cxaQtly, carefully, 
232 !!. 8 
ACCU'RSED (A.) one that lies under excom- 
munication, or any other judicial curſe; alſo 
Geteſtable, or whatever is abominable, bie- 
ſul, or that ought to be avoided, ſhunned, 
or left undone, ws ns 
 ACCUSA'TION (s.) the chorging with ſome 
' crime or miſdemeanour, an impeachment or 
 inditment, 5 vie 
Accus ATIVE CASE '(S.) in Grammar, is 
+ the foorth cafe or mode of chanying the 
"ending of nouns in the Latin tongue, an is 
 plways governed of 4 verb ative exprefied or 
underſtood. which paſſes its action upon the 
ſobſect bgnified by the word put in this caſe, 
an loves Mary, Ew Be 
SE (V.) to indi, impeach, or charge 
with a fault. $a . 
ACCU'SER (8) any one that indide, im- 
© peaches, or charges with 2 crime, whether 
true or falſe; but by the occvit writers, ſuch 
us 8, accuſers are the eighth order of 
_ devils, whoſe chief is called' Fferoth, or 2 
ſpy, and who, in the revelation of St, Jobs, 
ds by way of eminence called the accuſer of 
the brethren, &c. | 5 
Accus rou (V.) to vſe or habituate one's 
ſelf to de « thing often, _ 
 ACCU'STOMABLY (PN.) uſually, com- 
s frequently, ordinstily. bg 
ACE (S.) one; ſo among Cards, that which 
hath but one ſpot is called en ace; and on 
dice, the fide that has but one ſpot is called 
the ace; in 1 metopborical Senſe, it Ggnifies 
almof, or nigh to; as, He was within'an 
- ace of the matters We HE Ben” 
ACELDAMA ($.) er rather Chateldam, the 
| « Inheritance or portion of blood; the field 
which the prieſſe bought with the 
thirty pieces of filver that had been given 
to Judas Iſcariot, far betraying Jeſns Chrift, 
was colled by this name; for upon refleQ- 
ing with himſelf what he had done, he 
came 'and threw down the "money, which 
be had received, and went and hanged him- 
elf: The priefts not thinking it lawful to 
put it into the wesſury of the temple, be- 
cauſe it was the price of blood, bought # 
| Held called the porters, with it, to bury 
rangers ing this field is fill fſhewn to tra- 


P 


 AECOU'TRE ($.) dreſs, habiliments, 


vellers, being ſmall and covered with: an 
FTI ROE TIO 


AC G. 

arched roof, under which the bodies that are 
there depoſited, are reported to be conſumed 
in three or ſour days time, 

ACERBITY (5.) ſourneſs, harſhneſs of taſte, 
bitterneſs, e. 

—_ ACH-or AKE (8.) bodily,/ pain, as 

belly ach, head-ach, &c, In the Farvriers 

Fey h, that diſorder in horſes that benumbs 
th- ir joints, ' / 

| hl jig ($.) a Heer of gin, Hang out 


of the lake Acberufia, and ſwelled with ſeve- | 


tal other rivers, empties irſelf into the bay 
of Ambracia, The prets feiyned it to be the 
ſon of Ceres, whom the hid in hell for fear 
of the Titans, that threatened the defiruc- 


tion of. her family, and turned into a river | 
over which departed ſouls were ferried. | 
It is ſometimes put for hell or the grave, | 


becauſe that Epirus being fertile in mines, 
the labourers croſſed this river to go to 
their work, from whence but few returned. 
The water being impregnated with vitriol, 


&c, appears bluiſh, and emits vawholeſome | | 


fumes. 


A'CHOR (8.) * fourneſe at the teria pro- 


ceeding from indiceſtion, which 'occafions 


flatulencies; and aiſagreesble beichings ; 'alſo | 


i ſort or degree of the berpes, or ſcald affect. 


ing the bead, by a ſpreading inflammation | 
that eats off the hair, and grows into a.cruft | 


or ſcab, &e, © 
A'CID (A.) ſour, harp, tort. 
ACFDITY (S.) ſourneſs, ſharpneſs, . | 


wetter ce (v.) to own; to confe's, | 


IS to requite or reward a perſon 
8 a favour done me. 


 ACKNO'WLEDOMENT (s.) owning, con- 


ſeſling. rewarding. ö 

A'CME (S.) the prime or beſt part of a chiog, 
the very top or ſuramit of a thing; alſo the 
point of a ſword, + 


| A'CORN (s.) the ſeed ar fruit, of the ck; 


with the Heralds, to be acorned, 'is to bear | 
© acorns in the ſhield, 


 ACOU'STICKS (S.) the doQrine 8 of 


ſound, the art of making muſical infiru- 
ments, or ſuch that produce tones, or in- 
creaſe ſounds ; a)ſo ſuch medicines that help 
deafneſs. dre ſo called. { by 

ACQUAINT (v.) to inform, tell, or make 

own, 

ACQUA/INTANCE (s.) s familiar, or one 
with whom we often con and know 
bs = alſo the knowledge we have in arts 

iences is ſo called. | 


ACK sek (v.) to yield to, ts comply or T 


ſatisfied with, to agree. 


ACQUIE'SCENCE ($.) conſeat, yielding, em- | 


ACQUIRE (V.) to ttain, got or purchaſe 

UTR V.) to atta n, get or” 

to 1 difficulties, and become maſter i 
of the thing ſought after. 


rent 48.) partake or  procurements, 


' | ACQUT TANCE, A 'A 


| ACROTE'R}A or AcR 


may 
bie 
ACQUISP TION (s.) in, getting or | 2 


Ae 


war, 

ACQUTT (V.) to ſet at liberty; to free or dif- 
charge from cebt or puniſhment. 

QUE TENT: or AC» 
ee (8.) a diſcbargy-or releaſe in 

-- writing from a K to a debtor, com- 


| monly called a receipt) alto a freeing from 
| - any duty or obligation whatever. 


ARE (S.) formerly an vncertain meaſure of 

land, but now fixed by the ſtatute of 3 Ed- 
ward |. to be 40 poles or perches in 2 
and 4 in breadth, or 160 ſquare poles, 


feet. Erglend is computed 0 * 
39033500" e ſtatute acres, Though in 
particu 
ſure is much larger, 
A'CRIMONY (s.) tharpneſs, ——— 
quality in one body whereby it 
eats vp or defiroys another. 
ſuch Mars as rife at ſun-ſet, or ſet when the 
ſun riſes; ſuch r1fing or ſetting is called 
acronical. | 
ACRO'STICK (S.) a term in Poetry, for that 
colar ſort of verſes, each line of which 
ins with a letter of a'perſon's dame, ti- 
tle, or matter: There have been S. 
_ ticular whimſies in this kind ; but the 
method is what is generally uſedl. 
ERS (8.) thoſe 
pedeſtals, in ArchiteFure, upon whic vaſcs, 
globes, or fiatnes ſtand, at the ends and 


1 


times they are applied to the ornamental fi- 
| 2 themſelves which are placed is crown- 


—_ — 


ings; and ſometimes they ſigniſy thoſe ſharp 
innacles, or ſpiry betriomanth, which ſtand 
In ranges about flat buildings, and rails, and 

; * 7 —— 1 
nr wn ) in-Philoſopby, is the-effeQive uſe or 
app) cation of ſome power of faculty, where» 
by ſomething is done, The publick deiibe- 
. rations and reſolutions of an »fſembly, ſe- 


In the Univer 
maintained publickly by a candidate for a 
* or to ſhe the capacity 5 1 
" eney of a fludent, is —— un 255 1 
try. alli are the divifions or principal-parts of 
n a drama, contrived to give reſpite to the per- 
- formers and ſpeQators During the interval, 
our theatres commonly divert the audience, 
either with a concert of — dance, or 


pare thetaſelves to 
of the play, ei 
6 to introdoceother charnctur 


the number of alli in 2 well 
is uſeslly five, In the church of Rome, 


| f of puoiſh- 


| ment, being the of the ben” 


bea, applied to conqueſts or eee, | 


tainivg 4840 ſquare yards, or 43560 ſquare _ 


ar places and counties the mea- 


ACRO'NICAL (A.) in Afronomy, is ſpoken of - 


middle of pediments or frontiſpieces ; * | 


s, on the tops of temples or other build- - 


nate, council of convocation," are called ah. 
rien, the thebs or argument 


We abr j 


r 


ne al ſermon or diſcourſe upon faith, where 
» test many perſons charged with miſperſus · 
ons in religion, ſometimes to the number of 


two huadred, are forced to appear in a fort 


. of publick proceſſion, habired in # frightful 

manner, and conte 5 
ces, and ſometimes to capital puniſhments. 

; Now to make this a& of faith more ſolemn 
und frequented, the ing 

9 or ſome oo 9 and — tay 

being gives out by « p's or . 

tor's grdes, all the 


."..occsfion, after ſermon, to tell the people, that 
in ſuch a church the inquifitor will make a 
_ general diſcourſe upon the ſubject of faith; 
that all people that go thither will have the 
benefit of the uſual indulgence of forty days, 
„ that there will be no preachiog in any 
bother church in the city upon that day, The 


_ ome notice is given to the religious houſes, 


where they commonly have ſermons, ge- 


_ "" aualatios the - ſopatiors they. mutt. mie” 


preaching in their reſpective monaſteries that 


ſont at the inquiſitor's ſermon, and at the 
giving of ſentence, Now, if any obſtinate 
or relapſed heretick is to be delivered over to 
the civil magitrate, the biſhop and inquiſitor | 
—4— to the — Fg — dy 
the e, to be ready wit z again 
ſuch a day and hour, at ſuch a place, to re- 
. Feive a certain heretick from the inquiſition 
"court, and that upon the ſame day, or the 
ſhould take care to no- 
the 
jon 


tify the execution all the town over, 
; publick erer. lo moſt of the in 
fon, jally in Spain, 
tom to bring ſaggots of bramble to the fake 
the dey before the 6 {4 faith ; the ſame day 
 Hhkewiſe the priſoners have their heads and 
 beords ſhaved, d, upon the morning of this 
_ religious aire, all the malefactors are drefſed 


| Ja the habit af their profeſſion ; They have 


Hitt 
it 


Z 


ZE 


111 wy 
£ 


2 


| 4 it was formerly called a ge- 


to ſeveral penan- 
tor pitches upon 2 


paridh prieſts of the city 
or place where the ſolemaity is kept, tate 


flay, nod ſend two or four friars to be pre- 


| 


— 


* 


2 


— 


— 


Py 
* 


| 


they have a cuſ- |. 


4 


ACTING (Part) the Gn 
ING (Part.) the colaf of 


A'CTION ($.) ſomething done or 


\ them, 8nd prepare them for death, / About 
01 


arc ſmalleſt, und ec 


hase = ſchedule or paper of the particulars - 


one perſon br 


ACT 


four in the morning the ſervantsof the inqui- 
ſition give bread and figs to the priſoners, 
and about ſun-rifing, at the toll of the ca- 
thedral great bell, all thoſe who undertake to 
ſee the priſoners farth-coming, at the end 
of the proceſſion meet in the ingeiftion E- Il, 
where the inquiſitor ſeats himſelf near the 
gate of the ingquiſition, and the regiſter of 
the office reads over the names of the male- 
dre, beginning with thoſe whoſe crimes 
3 * — are 
3 ang here 30 
all out, one by one, each of them having an 
undertaker, who is their ſecurity, chat they 
ſhall not Nip off in the in which 
the Dominicans go firſt, becauſe — of 
their order was the contriver of the inquiſi- 


tion z the colours of the inquiſition are like. 


wiſe flying z after theſe friars follow the pri- 
ſoners with their bail, The leſſer criminals 
have a crucifix - brought after them, and 
when they have gone to the end of their . 
walk, thoſe condemned to the fire arc 


- brovght out. Thoſe who eſcaped the eve- 


cution at the ſtake, are abſolved with certain 


- | Ceremonies, and reconciled. to the church, 


having firſt been beaten with rods, "The ex- 
ecution of the fake being over, thoſe who 
are penitent and reconciled, are carried back 
to priſon, and the next day being brought 
ioto the inquifitor's cobſiftory, they are ad- 


moniſhed to go carefully through the pe- 


nance enjoined them, and ſo'are all ſgnt off 
to the place of their reſpeftive ſentences, 
Thoſe who are condemned to the gallies, - 
ate carried off to the ovil msgiſtrates gaol ; 
ſome of them are whipped throvgh the bigh 
Arcets —_— town; ſome arte ordered 0 
wear a ſambenito, either every day, or ell. 
upon — or holidays, At Goa theſe 
unhappy perſons, before they are releaſed, 
are; inftrufted in the doArine and ceremonies 
of the church of Rome; after which; they 


of theie penance given to them; and here 
they are all (worn to ſilence, never to diſco- 
ver any ching which. they have ſaid, ſeen, 
or heard at table, or any other place in the 


; 
among the Oretors, it is the peculiar manner 
of geſtvre made uſe of by the ſpeaker to gain 
ypon his audiences Wh Low, it is when 
a'writ againft another for 
the recovery of 8 debt, breach of promiſe, 
e. Aso a ſhare & port f u company's 
nee g this term is priseipelly aſfed o- 
reignery; a1, an attion in he Mifſiifpi Rock | 
* to part of of Sone Sts Reck, tee, 
In Law, it is the proceſs or form of s ſuit 
— — for the ee, 


ing. 


n bie enn [' odddurate, or im W 20 U Hationt ; 
according to the occa fon. In Painting, Car- alſo the fubborneſ of a wicked, unreclaime 
ing, Ge. it is the poſture the figure or figures | fellow, who is ſaid to eres an adamantine. 
" are put on by which the beholder judges of | heart, &. 
the deſign A'DAMITES (s.) a ſe& ee that pre- 
NCTIONABLE (4) whatever may cauſe or | tend 10 imitate Adam's nakedneſs befor 
ſupport an action, in Lau Senſe,” taker | the fall, beheving themſelves: as innocent, 
ee worde, blowe, promiſes, debts, | ſince their redemption by the death of Chriſt, 
| 214 therefore” met together naked upon all 
ACT JONARY. or A/CTIONIST (8.) one poſ occaßons, aſſerting, that if Adow had not 
ſeſſed of, or trading in actions, thares, or bnned, there would have been no mar- 
ſtock in © publick company. ? ; riages, They ſprung from the Carpocratians 
ACTIVE (A.) nimble, briſl, tively ; ono very | and Gnoſticks, and followed the errors of 
apt or forward to do thing; in Grammar, | an infamous villain called Prodicas : They 
that verb which expreſſes the aQtion or doing] deified the four elements, 1ejefted prayer, 
of a thing, is called a verb affive; with the | and ſeid it was not neceſſary to confeſs 
| =. ymiſts ſpirit, oil, and ſalt are called ae Chriſt,” This ſect with an addition of many 
* becouſe when their parts are in| n was renewed at Antwerp in 
. Aeg, they excite mouon in other the 43th century, by one Tardeme, who be - 
ing followed by 3oco ſoldiers, raviſhed wo- 
ACTYv VITY or A'CTIVENESS 8.) pro-] men and maids, calimg their yillainies by 
penſity to do 8 thing, livelinefs, "readineſs, | ſpiritual names, One Pikard, a Flandrion, 
nimbleneſs; in Phil!jophy, all that place or | 'renewed it alſo in Bobemis in the 15th cen- 
| ſpace wherein any thing extends its power, | tury, whence they ſpread inte Poland. Th 
virtue, or efficacy, is called its ſphere of } _ were ſaid to meet in the night, and uſe theſe 
aftivit Words, Swear, forſavear, and dif: over not the 
| w'cTOR (S.) he that does . thing; but it 16 et. Sed Bayls's Hiſtorical Dictionay. 
generally underſtood of thoſe men who make | ADA'PT (V.) to fit, to apply to, to make 
4 trade of, or wholly apply themſelves to ready, to prepare. * 
perform a part in a play, ADA TED (A.) firted, applied, prepares, or 
A'CTRESS (8.) a woman that-does any thing; | ſuited to a particular purpoſe, 
but chiefly one who performs's pry ina 1 A DAR (S.) the twelfth month of the eccleſia. 
by way of trade or livelihood, tical year among the Jews, and the Gxth of 
NCTUAL (A.) real, true, poſitive. the civil year : It contains tem. nine de, 
A'CTUARY (s.) the perſon or clerk who | and anſwers to our February, and according” 
regiſters the canons of ordinances-of a con- to the courſe of the moon ſometimes enters 
vocation, / into our month of March. On the third 6% 
A'CTU ATE (V.) to . fir up, or put in-| of this month the building — temple was wo 
motion; to prompt a perſon to do 2 th ng- | Gnithed, at the ſolicitations of Haggai and , 
ACU'MINATE (V.) to Nn, to bring io a] Zechaviob, and dedicated very folemnly; on "0 
point, - the ſeventh, the Jews celebrate a faſt for the 
E (A.) ſharp poles, ready witted, in- desth of Moſes; on the Itch they keep 
genious ; in Geometry, every angle whoſe faſt called Z ber s, in the memory of ther . * 
meaſure is leſs than the quarter of 4 circle, or | obſerved by Mordecai, Eftbir, and the r 
90 degrees, is called an acute anglet In Ply- | at Syſan; on the 14th they celebrate the fei- 
Ard, thoſe diſeaſes are called acute, which | val of Purim for their deliverance from _ N 
ſoon come to their height,.and by their vehe- | marw's intended eruelty; the 25th is. 25 
mence either kill the «MQed n or de- | commemora'ion of Feboiachim king 
| Cline and wear off,  dab's being advanced by Zvil 
ADAD (S.) the ſun, which, by the- Aſyriens bove the other kings who were at bis cf 
wo” adored as-God: Under this name they | As the lunar year, which the e have been 
called the earth his wife, and worſhipped him | uſed to follow, is ſhorter than the ſolar 
under the name of 'Adargites, | by 11 days, which ot the end of three yeary 
A'DAGE ($,) a ſhort ſentence, or proverb, | makes a month, they then inſert a thirieeath” 
containing ſome wiſe laying, or reinarkable- month, and call it Fraday, or the ſeconds 


** 


obſ-rvation; Ao, which bos alſo 29 days in 1 1 
ADA'GIAL (A.) proverbial, like or belonging V.) to pot or join together, to increaſe, 
to a rover or wiſe ſaying. 10 enlarge. 


4b 10 (A.) flow, grave, ſolemn; a term | A/DDER ($;) « ſerpent whoſe poiſon js fo very 
in Mufich; 6gniſying that part muſt be played] piercing and dangerous, that very few reme- 
or ſung very flow, to which it iv annexed, dies are ſirong enough to overcome 1 it „% 
ADAMANT (s:) the hardeſt and moſt glitter- ſometimes called 
ing of all precious ones, which by the lopi- A'DDICE or ADZ (8, an inftrument in the | 
berief js called a diamond. form of a bow, 'wherewith coopers work, /- | 
. : . . 


# 


Rn 
* 
. 

* 


„ -F;: 


„ enen 

| hatchet, ons end being a driver, and the other 
- » chopper, 36 1 

| ADDYCT (V.) to. Shelly give one's ſelf up to 
ta © thing, to be fully bent upon it, 
__ _-... ADD TAMENT (S.) any thing added to ano- 
tit whether as neceſſary, or an increaſe; in 

_ Phyſith, whatever new ingredient is neded to 

m compoſition, befides the uſual ones; with 
Chymiſts. any thing put into « menfiruum to 
moke it more efficaciovs 
ſol ing any mixed bod 


things together, in order to increaſe the 
vantity ; and this may be ei her of the ſame 
pecies, or different ones; in Arichmetich, it 
js reckoned the ſecond of the five principal 
rules z and when it is employed about col- 
leading many particulars of the ſame kind into 
. one total, js called Smple addition; hut when 
I is opplied to things of different ſpecies, it is 
Called compound addition; in Algebra, it is ex- 
reſſed by the n - | | 
ADDYITIONAL{A. 
the coniract, bargain or plain thing. 
A DDL (A.) rotten, ſpoiled, cood for nothing, 
's commonly applied to eggs } but metaphorically, 
„ filly, fQupid, drupken fellow is ſaid 10 

Abona (.) a petition, or remonſtrance 
- made by a parliament, corporation, or fingle 
perſon to the king or queen ; alſo the gentee} 
of fine behaviour of a well educated perſon in 
the management of any affair ; the prudent 
conduct of s wiſe man. | 

ADDRESS (v.) to apply to, or petition a 
fingle perſon or body of men, to beg a fa- 
. vaur, or offer one's ſervice; alſo a compli- 
mental aſſurance of the fidelity of a corpota- 
tion. de, to a prince, „e. 

ADDUCENT (s.) any thing that draws or 
lesds to a thing. ; 

ADE'PTS ($.) thoſe alchymiſts who are ſaid, 
or ſu to have found out the great noſ- 
trum called the philoſopher's None ; alſo any 

| perſon who continually amuſes bimſelf and 
others —_ 3 —— | 

A'DEQUATE (A:) fully, pe y, andin every 
—— agreeable to « thing, 465 

A'DEQUATENESS (8.) equality, cq-extend- 

dane, com , agreeableneſs, 

A'DES ($.) the god of hell, ſometimes hell 
itſelf, ſo called of a king of Eu, who em- 
ploying many 22 in 4 moſt of 
which dying in that employ, he was called 

| the god of hell and riches. 

, ADFECTED (A,.) compounded, or made up 
of porte from whence thoſe equations in 
algebrs, la which the unknown quantity or 
root ſought are mired or compounded with. 
the known quantities, are called adfefted or 


TT. 
ADHPRE v.) to flick cloſe, to agree, to 
take pert wi k. p43 
ADHPRENCE, ADHERENCY or ADHE/R. 
ftrenuous 


ANG (6,) en embracing, or f main- | 


: 


in opening and di 
Abort rio (S.) the lon or putting ſevers) | 


) ſomething over and above | 


, A / 


A DM 
f the op'nions or intereſſe of another. 
ADHPERENT (.) one concerned with an0- 
ther, an aſſiſtant, a ſliek ler, one wbo frong- 
I meintaias the intereſt or opinions of 
another. | | 
ADHESION (8.) too cloſe union of parts, a 
 Mieking faſt together. OY ee 
ADJA'CENT (A.) near to, or bordering upon. 
ADJEC/TIVE (S.) a thing caft or acded to 
another; and in Grammary thoſe words that 
- explain' the quolity, ſort, or kind of things 
or ſubſtantives. ate called nouns arjeFires z 
ſuch' as, black, green, broad, narrow, great, 
little, Ce, being always joined to ſome other 
word to determine its ſignification. 
ADIEU” (Part,) farewel, God be with you, 
good by t'ye, or may ſucceſs happen to you. 
- ADJOFN (V.) to be near, or next to, alſo to 
add or increaſe, ; W 
ADJOU'RNMENT (S.) the eontinving a court 
ur meeting to another time, when they ſhall. 
have more opportunity or leiſure, either to 
proſecute the buſineſs they are now upon, or 
to go upon other matters, which the preſent 
time will not permit, | 
A'DIT (8.) a paſſage or entry; a term prin. 
cipally vſed in Mining, in which it ſignifies. 
the ſough or level made to caiiy off the 
Water. 4 8 5 ; 
ab jup (v.) the pronouncing ſentence in 
a court of judicarure, | h 
ADJU'DICATE(V.) to adjudge, to award, to 
finiſh anthorictatively, 
ADJUDICAYTION (8.) a judgment, decree, 
or award, 5 7 
A'DJUNCT (S.) any tbing that is joined to 
another, and does not eſſentially belong to it. 
ADJURA'TION(S,) a ſolemn or earneſt charg- 
_ ing, or firitly commanding in the name of 
another. 5 | 
ADJURE (V.) to put a man to his cath, to 
arge, him in the name of God to declare a 
ADJU'ST (V.) to ſetile a difference, to make 
- - thing fit, to put matters 10 rights, to tediſy 
miſtakes, D * 
A/DJUTANT (S.) an helper or aſſiſtant; one 
attending the thief officer or officers of en 
+ army, end afſifis in council, and carties the 
| orders from one part to another, . 
AD¹ñͥMEATSUREMENT . in the Low it 54 
a writ lying to bring thole to re«ſog, juſtice, 
or equality, who take to themſelves what 
_ belongs to another. 5 
ADMINISTER (v.) to help, to ſerve, to give; 
alſo to manage or govern; and in Law, it js 
to be duly impowered io take and diſpoſe of. 
the eſſedd of one that dies inteilste, without 
making « will. | : 
ADMINISTRATION (S.) management, rule 
- or government; in Law. it is the ciſpoſing 
of the eftate- or eſſects of one who died in- 
teftate, ſo as 10 give a juſt and regular ac- 
connt thereof. ? 


* 


ADMINISTRATOR (s.) in Lew, is the. 
7 > perion 


% 


* ; # 


ADM 
perſon who has the goods, effect, or eſlate, 
of one who died without 'a will, committed 
to his truſt, 7 | | 


power, or authorivy of an adminiftrator, 
DMINISTRA'TRIX-{$.) a woman that bas 
the power of acting for 6 perſon deceaſed, 
without a will, in the difpoſal of their goods 


or effects. | 


rare, delicate, excellent. | | 
DVI ABLENESS. (s.) worthineſs, excel- 
jence, delicacy, wonderſulneſs. | 
'DMIRAL (8.) the chief governor of the 
navy; who is inveſted with a power to de- 
termine all maritime affairs, and called the 


the rear-admiral, who commands the third 
ſqnadron in s royal fleet, and carries his flag 
with the arms of his country in the mizzen- 
top of his ſhip; and the wice- admiral, who 
commands the ſecond ſquadron, and carries 
his flag in the ſhip's fore · top. 


| cauſes relating to maritime affairs are tried; 
| there are ſeyeral of them, but the chief is in 
Lindon, All proceſſes and proceedings in this 
court run in the name of the lord admiral, 
and not in the king's: In this court he has 
a deputy or lieutenant, called: judge of the 
admiraliy, who is commonly an eminent 
doctor of the civil Jaw, Proceedings in this 
court, in matters relating to proper: y, are 
governed by the civil law, the ſea being with- 
out the verge or limits of the common law: 
They proceed to the aftion by way of libel, 
the plaintiff giving ſecurity to proſecute the 
| ſur, end to pay whatever ſhall be awarded 

againfy him, if he failsz on the contrary, 
the defendant, at the diſcretion of the judge. 
| ſecures the plalntiff, that he will make his 
appearance, fand to every thing his proftor 
moll do in his name, and ſatisfy any judg- | 
ment that ſhall be given againſt him. In this 
court the laws of Rbodes and Oleron are like- 


'evſtoms of the Engliſh court of admiralty 
have the force of precedents for decidin 
con rovetſies. Under this court there is alſo 
a court of equity, for determining «iffcren- 
ces among mercnants, In criminal matters, 
which is commonly about piracy, the pro- 
ceedings were formerly by accuſation and in- 
formation z but this being found inconveni- 
ent, it was enaCted by two ſtatutes, made in 
the reign of Henry VIH. that criminal cauſes 
ſhould be tried by witneſſes and 2 jury, su- 
thorized-by ſpecial commiſſion of the king to 
the lord admiral; in which ſome of the judges 
in W fmjafter-ball are ol N ¹hn commiſſioners, | 
The common law of England and the admi- 
faity have diſtinct boundaries and precinAs 
of power ; for in the fea, as far as low wa- 

| ter mark reaches; the place is reckened in 


DMINISTRA'TORSHIP (8.) the office, |- 


/DMIRABLE (A.) wonderful, extraordiniry, | | 
| ADMIRA'TION (s.) wonder, aftonifhment, | 


hrd bigb-admira!; under whom there are] 
ADMVT (V.) to grant, permit, or give leave, 
ADMO'/NISH' (V.) to call upon, to put in 


'DMIRALTY COURT (s.) the court where | 


wiſe made uſe of: The former decrees and 


_ 


ADV _. 
however, when the ſea is full, the admi 


* . m 


- water mark and the land, | 

A'DMIRALTY OFFICE (S,) a piace where 

| thoſe noblemen and othery' meet to do their 
buſineſs, who have the care and direction of 
the ſhips of war, &c, belonging to the go- 
vernment of any nation or people, 


ſurprie ingoeſs. 
ADMYRE (V.) to look upon with delight, to 
de pleaſed with, to wonder at, to be amazed, 


; ceiving into, permiſſion, giving leave to, en- 
tering upon. V 


mind of, to te 
ADMONVTIO 


tation, 


ve, to adviſe, to exhort. 
(S.) reproof, advice, exhor- 


thing. 

ADOLE'SCENCE (S.) the prime, or youthful 
part of 8s men's aye, after he is grown to 
ſome maturity of underſtanding, commonly 
e from fourteen to twenty five years 

ADO'PT (V.) to make capable of inheriting, 

to put one in the place of another, to endow 
one by choice with what he had not by na- 

| ture z as, to chuſe the ſon of another perſon, 
and ſvbſtitute him in the room of my own. 

ADO/PTION (s.) the d of making that my 
own by choice, which was not ſo by nature, 

ADO'RABLE (A.) worthy of all honour, fit 


ADO'RE (V.) to reverence, to honour, with 


divine worſhip; alſo to _— eſteem, and 
regard with extreme fondneſs, , 


advantage, to dreſs with fine ornaments, 


drink, | 


counterfeit, falſe, LY 
| ADV A\NCE (V.) to go forward, to promote, 


a contract before the work is done, or goods 
delivered, 5 Ss 
ADVA'NCE e Foriification, is a ditch of 

water round the glseis, to prevent its being 
ſorprized ; alſo the firſt line of an army rang» 
ed in order of battle ; or that part which 
marches firſt before the enemy, „ 
ADVA'NCEMENT (S.) erment promo - 


 ADVA'NTAGE s.) penefit, profit, gs. 


| beneficial, profitable, or good, 
ADVENT (8.) ® coming to; alſo « time. 


the neighbouring county, and cauſes thence 


* 
2 


_ arifing are determinable by the common 21 | 


has joriſdiftion there alſo (as long as the tide 5 : 
holes) over matters done between the low C119 


ADMISSION or ADMI'TTANCE (s.) a re. 


* " 
pe 
* 
* 3 . 
+ C N % mn " ” . * * , « . : 0 0 . 


* (Part.) a flir, noife, or buſtle about any 


= : . , 
*. > \ * 3 
0 _ - 4 —— ,. . nn. 0 I ror 
5 A rr 1 te a as 


to be workhi admired, valued, and 
e pped, admired, valued, and 


ADO'RN (V.) to — ſet off to the ben 
ADRY! (Pen. ) thirfly, wanting ſomerhing to 
ADSCITVTIOUS (A.) far fetched, borrowed, 


to further, to raiſe, or prefer 3 to pay part of ; 


tion; alſa improvement in arts and ſciences, 
 ADVANTA'CEOUS (A.) any thing that is 


apart by the church to prepare people to k | 
| _ Chriflimar with the greater devotion £2 


* . 4 
3 I. 
on El * 


A D Y 

nn (A.)s owing from in. 

out, happening accideatall 

Ln. obs oh nf bat to * — hazard of a 
$ #0, s to ſea, K & 


hezardous matter, chance, or uncertainty. 
A'DVERB ($.) in Grommet, is a word that is 
joined to @ yerb to expreſs the matter, . 
time, Ac. of the action; as, He ran 
here ſwiftly is the adverb explaining in w at 
manner the fan, . 
ia ee (A.) of or belonging to en ad- 


ADVERSARY (8.) an enemy, one that is * 
| 2 controverſy, or battle with ano- 


- ADVERSE (4.) e pete, of contrary to 


ſon or matter, : 
' ADVERSITY (s.) ſorrow, «MiQion, trouble, 
jef, calamity, miſery, &. 

A VE/RTENCE or ADVEPRTENCY. (8.) 
regard, obſervation, attention, &c, 

40 ERTVSE (V.) to publiſh, to give notice, 

' of — — - a thing, ne acai 
DVFRTISEMENT ($.) a ck noticing 

. adviſing of a thing, information, intel}j- 


ence. 

AV (8.) coodſal ; alſo news, informa- 

tion, notice or account of a thing, 
ADVYSABLE (A.) proper or fit to be done. 
ADVISE (V.) io deſire or wiſh one to do a 
' thing, to give an accourt.or information, to 
ftumſasts or confider » thing in one's mind. 
ADVISEDNESS (S.) confiderateneſs, delibera- 
_ tion, ing or doing a thing after every cir- 
_- eumflnnce has been duly examined. 
" ADYLA'TION ($.) ſawning, flattering, hu · 
-- moaring, 
abu L Ton (8.) ſawner, flatterer, humour - 
er, pleaſer, or complier with the defires or in- 


clinations of another, 
ADULA'TORY (A.) flattering, praiſing, ; hu- 
| meveleg,'s pleaſing, or — with that 
which is deligh«fsl to 
as wh A.) ripe, ro ems grown, of 8s proper 
$4 tos "4 thing. 
ADU'LTERE (S.) a mdrried man that has 


 _ erimiaal 2 with one or more wo- 
men to Whom he is not mertied, 

| ADVULTERESS or ADU'LTRESS (8.) a mar- 
tied woman who hesch criminal converſation 
with one that is not her huſband, 
GADVU/LTERATE of ADWLTERATED (A.) 
8 mixed with a daſer fort, corrupted, 


AOULTIRATE Je counterfeit, ſpoil, 

3 or mis with ſomething worſe. 
ADULTERA'TION ($.) the covaterſeiting, 

_ ſpoiling, or corropting things pure, by mix- 
| — r 1 by the bin- 
.be from being produced, either 1 or 


n — 
ADU'LTEROUS (4) an vnlewfol — erimi- 
. nal converſation of married perſans; alſo any | 
counterfeit or pretended wares that are made | 


e422 1pm 


{ADULTERY ( ($.) is generally uinderifood o 


5 N (8.) a 2 ae — al. 


1 


1 


- 


2 ſy, ſuſpetted bis wiſe to 


heard, after ele the man 


vou are not polluted by f. 


es, bely ft it ba? q ny. 


7 Abu. 


age act of whoredom or incontinency in mar. 
in the mar, 
ried n, and fornication in the unmar. 
ried; in the old Law Books, tis called advor- 
179, was puniſhed by the law of Moſes with the 

death of both the man and the woman, why 


- were guilty of the crime, 2 . — XX, 10, 


When any man, prompted the ſpirit of 
e committe. 

brought. her * the Rabbing) 
oo before the judges, and ſet forth to them, 
that having often admoniſhed his wife not u 
be converſant in privaie with a certain per. 
ſon, the regarded not his admonition; but 
85 the aſſerted her innoceney, and would nd 
acknowledge her fault, hF required that the 
ſhould be ſentenced to drink the waters of 
bitterneſs, that God by this means might dif. 
cover what ſhe was willing to eo » The 
man produced his witneſſes, and hed them 
and the 
woman were carried ' 1 and 
brought before the Sanbedrim; which was the 


. ſole judge of ſuch cauſes, The judges of the 


Sanbedrim at firſt endeavoured” with their 
threatnings to confound the woman, and 
oblige her to- confeſs her crime ; if the 

fiſted in denying it, had her well t rel 
with walking, to ſee if any thing could be 
got ous of her by this means ; and if he fil] 


denied the fat, the was led to the eaftern 


gate of the court of 1/arl, and when ſhe wat 
ſtript of the cloaths the ware, and wal 
drefſed in black before a multitude of her 
own ſex, 3 then told her, that if fie 
knew herſelf to be innocent of that which 


. the was accuſed of, ſhe had nothing to appre- 


hend; but that if ſhe was guilty, ſhe might 
expect to ſuffer all that the law threatned her 
with; to which ſhe anſwered, Amen, Amen, 


The prieft wrote the terms of the law upon 


piece of Hoe, with ink made particulstly 
for this uſe, without vitriol, that it might 


more eaſily be blotted out: The words were, 


# fange man has net com nuar you. ond 
pag or ſaking the bed of yout 
buſband, theſe fitter re. 7 ＋ I . curſ⸗ 
ed will not burt f 
aftray from Jour a and 8 wed 
yourjelf by coming nrar to another man, moy 
you be accurſed wy; the r. and become an n. 

for all bis your thighs rol, 


waters enter into your belly, a 
therewith, may your thighs puiriſy. Aﬀter this, 
the prieſt took a pitcher Lear of new earth, 
filled it with wacer out of a braſen baſon, 
which was near the altar of burnt-offerings, 
cs ſome duſt into it, taken from the pave- 
ment of the temple, mingled ſomething bit- 
ter with it, and having read the curfes above- 
mentioned to the woman, and received ber 


anſwer of Amen, he 3 | 


ons z but if one be married, and thi 
other fingle, it is called adultery 


1 oo es, oe —. ß ̃ ER eee Oo LS 
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to the direftion of her huſband, ſhe was im- 


but 
| - offender 3 
| Hoſband-for his fault. Sorrarts relates; that 


_ 1 85 5 s 8 


—̃ into / the" pireies — | 


water, During all- this time, another prie 

was tearing. ber cloaths as Jow av her — 
made her heed bere, vatied the trefſts'of } 
heir, la ens her cloths together, Which 


were torn, after this manner, with a'gidle/ 


bovnd-under her breaſts; ang preſented her 
- with the: tenth part of am ꝓba, or about; 
three pints: of borſey meal, which was in 2 


trying · pan, without oil or ihcenſet Tbe 
othes prieſt, u ho had prepared the nter 
of jealouſy or bitterneſs, gave them to the 


accuſed 2 deink $ Which being dome, 
27 


he put the pan, with the meal in it, into her 
band; this was ftirred before the Lord, and: 
part of it thrown/into the fire of the altar. 


If the woman. was innocent, ſhe" returned | 


with her huſband, and the waters, inftead of 
incommading: ber, increaſed her heath, and 
made her mere fruickul thagever ; if on the 
contrary the was guilty, ſhe grew pale im- 


wedixtely, and her eyes ſtarted out of her | 


head, and left the temple ſhould be polſuted 
by ber death, ſhe war carried out with all 
ſpeed, and died inflantly, wich ul the igno- | 
minious eircumfiaacer related in the curſes, 


which, as they ſay, had the ſame effeR alſo] 


upon him with whom the woman was faulty, 


though he were abſear, and at @diffance, If | 


the buſband had alſo been 'of the ſume 


crime, the bitter waters had no effe& upon | 


the woman, though the was guilty, Since the 
return of the Jerws ſtom the eaptiviry, the 
Robbins fay that the trial of women fof- 
pected of adultery has been ſupp:efſed for 
theſe two reaſons, wiz. firfl, the crime was 
become commons and ſecondly, becauſe, 
God's name ſhould not be liable to be too 
often crazed by the waters of bitterneſs, So 
that when an 
ſuſpicions againft his wife's fidelity, and hat 
witneſſes 10:depoſe, thar they" bod ſoen ber 
privately with the ſuſpeed perſons, contrary 


mediately divorced, aud deprive+ of her 
dowry, And Leo of Modens aſſutes vs, that 
in. this caſe-the huſhand is obliged to diſmiſs 
his wiſe, whether he will ot no, and to ſepa- 
rate from her for ever; after which the wo- 
man is at li 


huſband had conceived: Juſt |- 


to marry again; having Rift | 


3 


- 


deres % # parritide; and the Toten 
out his eyes; — Ne arts of the taff he 
Was ſeverely puniſhed, The Saxons former] 
bornt'ths adultereſs, and ereAen a gibbet over 
her aſhes, whereon they hanged the aduſterer, 
In „ king Edward punifhed adultery 
a homicide; but Conatys ordained the than 
to be baniſhed, and the woman to have ber 
noſe and ears cut off, In Spain, they pu- 
_ niſhe# this erime by cotting off the offending 
hart. In Poland, before Chriffiaticy was efta- 
bliſhed, they puniſhed the man by naNing him 
by this refficies in the public 7 lace, 
laying a razor within his reach, necefliiati 
im 16 do juifice pon himſelf. or geri R 
that condiriun, - At preſent, the laws are 
more ſavoorable To divorce, and dip the 
- adulterefs of her dowry, i IN | 
ent among vs; In ide Reus eduntties 
hop ſhot them up in From a wy 
ADVOCATE (4,) o who plends the cauſe 
V% 8 
| DVOCATESHIP (S.) the office or buſiteſs 
"of on udvorate, nr oe 
ADVOWEPE of AVOWEE! (S.) # patron, or 
one who but « right of preſentation to a 
church, benefice, or parſonsgs. : 
ADVOW/SON-($.) the tight of ' preſentation 
of a clergyman ip living or benefice ; and, 
when this right belongs to of n | 
a manor as an 8 thereto, it 
col led. advoeoſon appendant ; ind when he | 
right of preſentation is abſolute,in ſome 
or ſociety of men, or. ſome ſingle perfon, wi 
| out belonging to a manor, it is called an 
DU'SP (Af) Henze, bwrar, or pureies ip y 
ee (at) ſcorched,” burnt, or parched'vp 3 
ſo hen the blood; through exceſs of ks 
having its thioner parts exhaled by fea 
or vapors, and the thicker parts which re- 
main become black and foul, it is thea by 
phyſicians faid to be ift. 
 ADU'STIBLE (4) that may be ſcorthied, 
parched, or burnt, ' ,. 3, 
ADU/STION (s.) ſcorching, parchiog, dry- 
ing vo with het. & 
 /DYTUM (s.) a ſfanftuary; allo a feeret of 
' retired place in the Paas temples, where 
| oracles were given, and into which none by 
the priefts were admitted, wn... j 


Paid four months to ſee whether the is with [4 PZE (8.) a ſort n 
child by her former ho ſband, before the takes uſed 

another, Calmet; The antient Romany had 
10 formal be 


dren, In mot E 
day it is d a private matter, and none 
| the huſband allowed to profeeute the 
$5 and:though the hoſband be goilcy 
a well as the wife; the wife cannot fee the 


by 'coopers, fiipwrights, &e, fore wh 
| long handles and ſhort blades,” ofbers wil 
fort handles and long blades, but both ben 
| like a bow when firurg I, 
AE/RGIAL (A.] of, or belonging to the alr, 
AFA'R Part.) at a great difance, ,.  - 
Ar ABLE (A.) courteous, pleaſant, eaſy to 


be ſpoken to, kind, -natured, 
AFFAB ITY or APFABLENESS(, kinds 
courteouſneſs, -humovredneſs, con · 
dacenbvenefb, eaſinels of addreſs, 
AFFAIR ($.) any buſineſs, concern, ot mat» 
ter to be done, | 


9 


Fo i Mg. | a ö 


{bore z N 


e joeline 10, to-Jove or e, 
- . alſo to influence or move the paſſions of ano- | 


_ mer lon, . ; | 
 AFFECTA'TION (s.) ſelf-conceitedneſs, a 
particular ſtiff way of behavi | 
AFFE/CTED {4.) 
formal z in Phyſic, it is applied to any tu 
mor, or other diſorder in the bod | 


AFFECTION (s.) tove, e gr PIR} 
neſs, or inclinz ion for a perſon or thing; 


io Phil-ſopby, ſome property or quality of 


a body, | 
AFFE'CTIONATE (A.) very loving, kind, 

or tender. 5 
AFFECTIONS (s.) love, friendſhip, tender 
| _ neſs for, dere, inclination, paſſion z in Pbi- 
beſapby, the properties or qualities of any 

_ thing ; alſo the paſſions. or inclinations of 
the mind, ſuch as love, deſire, &c, | 
AFFE/TTO or AFFETTUO/SO (4.) Mu- 


ſhould be played or ſung in the tendereſt and 
moſt moving manr.er, | 5 | 
AFFYANCE (S.) hope, truſt, or confidence; 
ia Law, it is the plighting of troth between 
2 man and a woman upon en agreement of 
WI'riage, , ; 
 AFFIDAYVIT (s.) a judicial ſwearing or giving 


witneſs, or bearirig teſtimony upon oath to | 


benny matter or thing before a magiſtrate, 
* AFFINITY (s.) reſemblance, or relation of 


one thing to apother ; alſo kindred by mar- 


| xioge, ſeveral degrees of which prohibi: mar- 
rage, as may be ſeen, Leviticus xviii, 


AFFVRM (V.) to ſwear, to proteſt, aſſure, a- | 


_ vouch or maintain the truth of a-thing ; and 
in Lau, it is the:confirming a ſentence or 
determination formerly paſſed or agreed to, 

 AFFIRMA'TION (S.) the pofitive aſſerting 


„ thing z and now, by a peculiar application, | 


jt means the ſolemn nath or declaration of 
the people called Quakers, in s judicial way, 
Which by ach of parjiament is ingulged them 
Inftead of taking an vath ss other people do, 


which in all matte:s of right are obligatory, 


bat bas, no force in cauſes criminal. 
AFFIRMATIVE (A.) pertaining to affirma- 


tion, poſitive, peremptory ; in which ſenfe | 


it jy oppoſed to negative, 
AFX (V.) to faſlen to, to ſet or poſt up a 
bill to give public notice, 
AFFLA'TION (s.) a breathing or blowing 
, upon; alſo inſpiration. 
| AFFLICT (v.) to ex, grieve, torment, to 
trouble, caft down, oppreſs or diſquiet, _ 
AFFLYCTION (8.) trouble, ſorrow, grief, 
calamity, &c, 


AFFLYCTIVE (A.) that brings or cauſes 


grief, vexation, &c. 
A'TFFLUENCE, A'FFLUENCY, or A'FFLY- 


ENTNESS (S.) plenty, riches, abundance, 


AFFLUENT (A. abovuding, increaſing 
lenteon, more than efficient, g 


bee gathering together, . flow- 


log os comiog to 


8 * 
4# 


F 


gone (v 0 give, to , 0 


. 
inclined, diſpoſed, git, 


AGA 


allowance, - 


AAA V (s.) a d5flurbance, noiſe, Gght, or 


| quarrel between two or more perſons, © 
AFFR'IGHT ( wy Gang ſurprize, terriſy, or 
= pn vt in 1 * N 
AFFRO NT (V.) to abuſe by faying or doi 
ſomething prejudieial to a perſon's j 
&c, on purpole to raiſe 4 perſon's anger of 
reſentment, ; 
AFFRONT (s.) an injury or abuſe, either by 
word or aQjon, 1 3 
AFFRONTIVE (A.) abuſive, injurious, rude, 
AFFU'SION (8.) pouring over or upon. 
AFO'RE or AFO'REHAND (Pert.) a perſon 
or thing that is got or done before another, 
AFO/RESAID (Part.) ſomething ſpoken of 
before and is now again repeated, | 


| AFRE'SH (Part.) 10 do # thing anew, or over 
ca Turm, bgnifying that ſuch a ſtrain or air | b 5 ö 


Sein, | 
AFRICANS (S,) with the Gardeners, a pot. 
_ ticular ſort of fine large-headed marigolds. 
AFT (Part.) that part of a ſhip towards the 
flern; the ſame with aboft, 
AFTER (Part.) later, behind, or beyond, in 
time or order, | 
] A'FTER-BIRTH (S.) in Midwifery, the ſe- 
cundine or coat that contains the child in the 
womb, which comes away ſome ſmall time 
after the child is born, and which is very 
hazardous, if nottaken due care of to bring 
ey whole and entire, 5 N 
A'FTER-MATH (s.) in Haſßandry, the lat 
ter etop of graſs that grows after a field hay 
been mowed, — _ ; 0 
AFTERNOON (8) is properly that part of 
| the day, that is between the middle of the 
| day, or twelve of the clock, and fix, when 
the evening begins, | 3, 
A'FTER-PAINS 6% thoſe nneaſneſſes 83nd 
pains that women feel in their groin, long, 
ce, for ſome days after child-birth, | 
AFTERWARD (Port,) ſomething being done 
after, or when another is done, ; 
KA (S.) 5s the. title given by the Turks to 
the governor or colonel of the jahizaries, and 
to the deputy governor of towns; it Hgnifies 
maſter or lord. | TY 2 | 
AGAIN (Part.) the repetition of a thing once 
more, 3 | 
AGAVNST (Part.) eontrary, or oppedbte to 
ſome other thing or perſon, 8 1/1 
hy gc (S.) thisis a ws pn —_— 
es properly frien . e . 
ty which 2 * among the Chriſtian! 
of the primitive church, were called by this 
name + They were celebrated in memory af 
the laſt ſopper which Jeſus Chriſt made-with 
| his apoſtles when he inſtituted the holy eu- 
chariſt. Theſe ſeftivale were kept in the 
church; towards the evening, after the com- 
mon prayers were over, and the word of 
ſalvation had been heard : When this wi? 


| done, the faithful eat T 3 


t 


I 
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8 jeity and vnion, what every one had f edlen the geg In Diviaig, the mb 
. —— Lach Wa. ſo that the rich and poor | runs wy high, whether a man id un 2 I 
5 were no way diftirtguiſhed. After a, frugal | or patient; that is, whecher he js capable df 
„rd modeft Topport; they partook of the en-] doing or -refufing any pdrilevlar” at,” and 
ö charift, and gave each other the Kiſ#of peace: | thereby making himſelf accountable or not | 
* This cuſtom, and laude ble as it was in [| af the day of Judgment,” for what is doge i; 
| Its original, ſoo degenerated, and was abuſéd. tHis life, OE e eee 
ing St, Poul; 1 Cori, 21. complains, that the | AGGLU'TINATE (V.) to glue' or fick 'one 
ter, rich deſpiſed the poor in their afſemblies, | thing to another; ilſo fo thicken the nature 
or and would not Lohdeſcend to eit with them. fluids or moiſture of the body, In order to re. 

| The etui had ſeveral devotional entertaih- der it more nutrimegtiv e. 
r by | ments, which had ſome relation to the agupe { A'GGRANDIZE (V.) to heap hotiours upon 

we are ſpeaking of. Voon their great feſtival-| a perſon, to enlarge upon his quillifications 
vde, WY 4), they made fealts for their family; their. | or fortune, td pronhots, raife, or advance to" 


friends, and relations 7 to'theſe they invited | 
the priefts, the poor, and orphans, and ſent 
them portion of their ſdcrifices, Theſe 


fore the Lord ; and there were certiin facri. 
fic-s and firſt fruits appoi y the 
which were to be ſet apart for this purpoſe, — 
Colmet 


ſurptized, or diſmayed with fear, 
'GATE (3) s lower kind of precious ſtones, 
of whic 

often made ; There are I of them, 
as the agate ſardonys, or ſai 

onyx, of onyx, the 'agdte .cakedory, or calce- 
dony only; alſo the Roman agate and Ger- 


gater, or ſhibo/ It is ſaid to take its name 
from a river in Sicily, where it is found, 
GE (s.) the ſpace of timt a perſon hus lived, 
the whole time of life; allo certain periods 
into Which chronologers and hiftorians have 
divided time ſince 5 | 

commonly fix :' The firſt extends from the 
beginning of tHe world to the deluge, and 
comprehends 1656 years, The ſecofid, from 
the deluge to Abrabari's comitig bato the 
land of promiſe, in 20852, containing 426 


into the'promiſed land, to the deliverance of 
the Hebrew! out of Egypt, in the year of 
the world 2524, inicluding 430 years. The 
fourth, from the going out of Egypt to the 
foundation of the temple by Solomien, in the 
year of the world 2992, containing 479 
years, The fifth, from Solomon's laying the 
foundation of the temple to the Babyloniſfh 
captivity, in the year of the world 43416, 
containing 444 years. The fixth, from the 
Bubyloniſh captivity to the birth of Jefos 
Evrift, which h d in the year of the 
world 4006, and in the fourth year beſote 
| the vulgar era, and includes 54 years, 
ener (8.) the office of deff boknefs, of 
tranſatting affaiys for another x and ſometimes 
it means the money or reward paid for ode 
| perſorf's aQing or 
GENT (s.) « fader, s perſon who does 
buſineſs for another; 4 reſident or under- 
m beſſador that takes care of the affairs of 
his prince at « foreign court 5 in P , 
b7 which any thing is done or effefed 


STERBRTETEASEED' & a 8 KR SE 


repaſts were" made in the temple, and be- 


nted by the law, | 
'GAST of AGHA!ST (K.) much frighted, 


knife handles and other toys are | 
nys, the agate ; 


man agate ; it is ſometimes called acbate, ga- 
e creation, which are | 


fears, The third, from Abrabam's entrafite | 


buſineſs for another, | 


great honour,” 1 5 
\A'GGRAVATE (V.) to beichten of erg Ex 
ſmall fault into a great one, to provoke - 

perſon to anger by Ill uſage, e. 
'-AGGRAVAYTION (8.) provoking, .enrige 

fog, flirring up to enger... 
'A'GGREGATE (s.) to collec, of gather - 
. together many paftidulars into die heap of" 


total ſum, 3 | 
 FOGREQATE ($.) the total, or whole mai 
8 ed toge- 


g many particulars added or co 
t er, 2 | , ; 
| AGOREGA/TION (.) 4 gatherlog, adding 
or collecting many things together into ones 
heap, total, or ſum. : 
ACGRE'SS (v.) to aſſault fit, or to begin & 
quarrel, | „ 
 AGGRE'SSION (s.) the at of firſt whulting 
or nk upon a perſon, the beginning of 4 
„„ i | 
A'GORESSOR ($.) the perſon he firſt bes 
bine a quarrel, 22 ill language, offen 
ve behaviour, of b We 855 
AGGRIE'VANCE (s.) wrong, injury, afllies - 


tion, or trouble. i f 
trouble, wrong/ 


' AGGRIF/VE (V.) to nia, 
or injure, F 3 
N'GILE (A.) nimble, foiſt, dexterous, quick, 
briſk, lively, Ke. Fw 4 
AGULITY or A/GILENESS (9,) aQivity,/ 
ſwifineſs, dexterity, livelineſs, e, 55 
A'GFO (s.) a term 2 Merchandize, uſed par- 
ticulatly where there are banks that circulate 


5 


£ . 
. 


1 


foreign bills; and is > ſame with premio or 3 8 
j 


reward, being the difference between the c- 
rent money, and fuch bills or ſtock in that 
bank, which in Holland, Venice, We, is 
- ſometimes 2, 7, 4, Of 3 Per Cent, advance if 

favour of the banks; | {ny 
A'GITABLE (A.) any thing that bE / 
moved, diſturbed, fretted, or ferchented, 
A'GITATE (v.) to'move, fir up, excites te 
ven, fret, or teaxe, ; « 85 
AGITATION ($,) a firing, ſhaking, tum- 
bling or wr alſo patcicolarly applied to 
the enthuſiaſtic diſtortions of the, voice ant 
dody, uſed by the people called F/ench pres 
wu ES . e 
AGITA'TOR (8.) a promoter or flirrer up of 
;- » matter or buſineſs, «n incendiary; one who. 
- mann, ET 


of 


258 


| 2 T 


in thetime, of the cle Wares, in; 164.79, Were 
' 0 aut of every —.— of. the yarlia- 
2 N 


and manage 


. 
1 We 1 thia flices af | - 
bo my 3 

b ION, (4: in th ee. 
ax relation, that is.between the 
' male deſcendants of the ſame "ap 
A0 222 * ſamething that 


* lent of death ; pr 
AGONY (8) ver er e 


the mi which is feels the pain of || cle | der with. a, act 
"Tar, EY. ar terror, procally, propartional to their diſtance. The 


2 —— 
* 


[ 
| 7 
: 
; {1 
| 
| 
* 
* 
1 


-indifpobtion. of body. 
4 8.) the mark ot poiat to which. a per- 
direfts big courſe or ations, the deſign a 


perlan has formed in his wind, and ſtrises to 


AIM . ) to direct or ſhook, at, to bend at 
one's power. or hi to 1 a certain mat- 


ter en thing, 
AIK (,) ® Myfcol Tom, figoifying the genes | 
tial bent or inclination of the compoſition; 


either a baſs or any other. patt to accompany 
it; allo the way of 
converſation is called. = clnuniſh. or genres! 
airy according as the perſon —— tee 

ably or 88 In. Pbleſophy, air is that 
dag in which we move and breathe, and 
Nen which 7s cat ſohöll ; ſome of 


behaving one's fell in 


— 5 i 4 


laſ than in the 2 —.— ö 


ſorter, 


inchets A cubic inch of mercury 


the, quantity of ſuſpended yapours in the. fiat 
caſe, exceeds the quantigy. of ſu ſpended vs. 
pours in the. ſecond, Moi vappurs leſſen 
the elaficity'of the air, bgcauſe the force of 
repulſivg-io the particles of watry vapours is 


there be two columns of 
ſame diameter and weight, that —. ke 


tains che, moſt w 1 is, ſpecifics 
en partigular. tone play'd alone, without 


heavier than zgbe 1, and coaſeque 

The preſſure, of, the — 
upon every ſqvare inch of ſpace, ot or nem 
the ſur ſace of the earth, is about 1.5 hun 


_ ayoirdypoiſe, weight ; for the. preſſute of the 
__ atmaſphers upon every ſquare inch, is equal: 
4 - to the profiuee 


"9, 


of, a. column of mercury, 
whoſe - is a ſquare _ and altitude p 


8 * vw LING | mating des | repelient force of each, particle. of air termi. el 
| Famegl diffexence notes on the neareh particles, otherwiſe. the the 
AGREE 'BLE (A ) \ pleaſant 9 con · air contained in any veſſel. wo be condenl. grea 
deſcenſ ve, beautiful, charming” , ö ed near. the des, If the diſtance of the par. eat 
AGREF ABLENESS ($,). pleaſantneſe, ſuit- | ticles of air in the receiver of an air-p eh 
«bleneſs; : bs, only ſeven times 'greaten aſtet exhauſting 1 
aber (8,) the being of the ſame | than it was, before, the. mercury ip the 0p Pr. 
mio, juatment, on opinion a ſettlinz the | vll siſe within Jeſs, than one-eichth of 20 tha 
conditions of a contract or bargain, à recan- | inch of its utmoſt height, according to the in 
. ciling diſputes, on arbiterating differences, ; preſent, weight of the atmoſphere ; for the den 
; A'GRAGULTURE (8.) huſhandry, the art of pring.of the ain is as the cube of the diſtance pet 
manu ing, plowing, ſowing, and i improving ol its, patticles ; thezeſore-the, ſpring before WR ©, 
land to the beſt advantages | ex hauſting is, a the ſpring, after, exhauſting, ing 
| AROUND D (A.) not capable of ſtirring, ſhip- 2 48. The repulſive,, virtue. of the bet 
wren d, non · pluſe d, quite overcome. ptrtrtieles 1 the ain is not to be overcome, aſſi 
„ 4a 475 a diſcaſe that all ict the patient] and changed into attraftion, by any knows "in 
with involuntary ſhaking, preceding which | force.whatever ; therefore it is concl the fn 
be is taken with a violent caldpeſy or chit- | D of air ate produced from metal, of 
1 These ate mapy- varieties. or ſpecies of | or. ſuch like hard and ponderovs ſub- fro 
t, and as many yietanged ſpecifics for its | $00 Wherefore. when watery is changed en. 
n NN as intermitting fever. into vapour, by having ite parts ſeparaied w 
48 isn A.) of or belonging to an ague, and put into a flats of repulſion, the vapoyr feb 
4 « chilly, or ſhivering. is lighter than ain, for which reaſon. va GG: 
AH(Part.) a ſudden expreſſion of ſorrow os fear, - vapours float in the ai, and are. raiſed vp me 
AIR: (., be. pay pg alliance, 22 ſopport, or to a conſiderable height in the atmoſphere, Iv 
relief ; a tax os fublidy ; alſo an] Where its weight, and conſequently its -pre(- 
wb an 446 camp. | ſure and denlity, is leſa than eat the ſurface 
ebe, ſvecovr, wif, relieve, = ol the earth, Hence it follow, that a e \, 
AIL(V:} ts be bck, or out of ander- atmoſphete is heavier than a dry and elest — 
AlL or. n 68.) a diſorder, ot flight atmoſpbere, catgris paribus, by 19 much a 4 


AIX. 
4ohe"thidh 8 ovticts uvoirdups 
— 225 OS will wen 
ul "was n cbm Wale, 12 
the rn, afmoſphere deln be 190 
feet, or Thmething more than 5 Des Tec+ 
Koni 5819 fer do n mile, acebrüinz to our 
gags anders; for the 'prefſate of one 
lticute in water fs equal to the 110 
fore of Fe NO aftitode in the air; and the 
nt of une ih ＋ 20 df ybicklver 
ual 
We witle} therefore the 


to the'pteffire of 
inch Acnude of yoick6Iver is equal t na 
reſſure of 1765 fuches altitude in air ; apd 
the preifore = 5 ang of qui 
ay is equal tg 9 Pu: 
aches, or T of Wee 
the 3 extend to 


* 


reſture 


greater he rhe 
gate ſtuid, and etpands itſelf it alf alti- 
tudes, in propottivn as 'the preſffure of the 


Pr. Wally firſt found out and demonftcated, 
that if aſtitvdes in the armoſphere one taken 
in krithmetical rertaVi bog 

denfjties of the Air, and confeyuently ' 
heipwes of cht therevry ſuſpende; 350 a tybe 
| ſhall be in a geometrical proportion. detheaſ- 
ing and from thente he ewe bow do 
bete mine the neight of of 12 y dt voy 
aſſigned is bi in the air | 


having the 


of in 
from 
ence * mu tif For 
will 1 hi 
et; und the 3 um 
be the kofreſpondent 
wetctity Rev Th {ror rf 
Jowing ta 
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| the! 
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Naehe oa eas m7 the 
n the ay - 64 air's expapt- 
mos « 23 -TF9. . „ 
335 — N ö high : 

42 — 
The beige of te 
exch of thoſt Heigh 


II 2” 


ts in the 447 is found by 
dividing elende the drt / ees of the ajr's 
exbanhon: Wherefore, at the height of 42 
miles in e me beight of ibe mereur 
would be 77% mort than the — 
pirt of un Inch, Piy de Dominid n a mobn- 
| Uh deer Clorhone, ih Frunte, at the top of 
which the mercury hail Mandat aboat 27 

inebes, When it fade ut ubout 30 The) at 
| the bottom of the mountain 1 erxfore the 

petpendieular height f th 9 Io 
| #bout 2696 ſtet, or Tomerthing "more th 

half 4 mild. All tommor! 4 W oy wee 
with —— e ſpirit, which e ub 


— and con 


15 iche 195 | 
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incumbent art of the atmoſphere decreaſes, | 


3. 


dnvagce of galun life. Hvery Hum this of 


bomid or ms 


- the fre; br s fed hot toby, gry 


AIR 


e ihe Wngs'of is mal, mat 2. | 
4 e Aeg ſpirit: is 3 25 
behind ; for an animal die us Well'for mane 

of freſÞ#ir, as for want of wir, bd viſyihg 
, a a Fullon of common uit dent | 
for one man about the ſpace of ohe 22 a 
The fpirit Je inflammable, or of n 


proper to ſeed fire, and as of OG : 
and conſurdes 2 2 
— 


ney be 


Jie. 


1 een 


17 
not bectuſe it i Ble 
vapour, but becauſe it dt 
ie, . Remes, and dt 
The contrleanee df run hR 
lying it With air heated by 


Air that ha s Bit the virifying 
called a damp, 


, J- Qed as darfyferowl, 'becid(e 5t ifs 
with an uns hoteſome dawp, infledd 82 
dir ; and therefore in ſmall and —ê 


* muy prove mörtäl, undes 


dre 2 9 boy er " 
4 11 by pare 1 
- mnblv ink 0 


vir 7 uftefyj 
:  eeived fo 8 


ulſd to ty 


© xhrvo 
eimal, but 1e by > 


ſpeedy admiffion_0 healthful I. ed 
The alis of Hand * us} to the . 
ticify bf edmitfol” airy for 


5 is 


chan 00 int 
u tg He, or 


5 as þ 
tion of the vivifyi unh, þ 
1 ſhip; br ih" 1 — After \ * 
bern Coded for Tome 2 


ities of hir tefiel uf 125 
2 which th bilo 


Im th ba 


= 
13 — 


ſehfbie hi ore 
1 un deck ch | of 
1 rhanatt ;_whetefore 
ac the ein js 'of Pike 
og, At ma 2 
fach changer ma gn 1 — 
ier fis ntüte, may 90 oi maſign, 
uy poiſonous qualities ers Kinds 
e tin ike pufrefaction Ag I 
ty fy irt ent ought fre JR - 
2 ad paſſed through vin he fil 
dere ble part of the a 1 0 5 1 
in ary country begins 
bitants of that bod 8 | de 1 


epidemical diſeaſe, which Golf cont 
han! peribd, tin 


the patref , fon * 
Raine Has the 1 Tyirit octaſibos 
the diſeaſe, ſo the contribiites 


tower purifying the ey of the cirtym- 
" smbitat , ip the difletpper wall n t 
only be egidemical, but peftilent;al und edn. 
tagidus, Tf the vivifying ſpirit bf the air. te 


: nitrous Flt, 3s Ta VA believed, dir 


[ſoar Nixotvs, in the zin query at the eng 
* fr hi 41“ or bk 1 uh manner of, its 
Aion. © 
Ala * te tene dut of ahy Joſe eonki 
400 be 


fee rack 8 * 
in 


| AL now, 1 ſudden expreſſion of grief or 


ALB 

| upon other cloths, &e, 
. 7 e or fire, . * 
288 (8. 5445 livelineſs, dei, 


772 7 7 

if Y Ede the — bp hind of prey: 

A (A.) lively, briſk; al 
A or that 14 very light. 

(PLE or ACH (V.) to be very painful or un. 
. 


AL, an ; 2 particle, ſet before words Ky A. 


Fes them 8 peculiar emphaſis or ſtrong mean- 
and Ggnifies exce/iept, noble; or worthy, 


ah algebra, Ag, which ſee, | 
#282 177 3575 a white lone, ſomewhat | 


ke marble, but not veined, ſofter, and not 
* * ſo that jt is capable of being wrought 
452 any form; foray all yeſle}s to put 
” and perfumes in had the general name 
r, of whatever matter they were 
me old authors are of opinion, that 
2 the be that contained the ointment that 
ay the filter of Laws 1 N. on Wee 
bein, was mgde of affirm that. 
1 47 of alabaſor Lepore the form rather | 
matter, 
"PLACRI Ty (8,) cheufe ulngfs, briſknefs, Jire- | 
lineſs 100 wiſe pleaſure and content. 


7 Bran! 10 6 — 


bot ans. or gamvt, 


ngriep of the ſcale 


W 0 (8,) » porticotar fort of Sik worn | 


by womeo, common) black ; alſo after the 
mode, accordin 12 the faſhion now in vſe, 1 
A * or ALA RUN Is.) the noiſe wage 
* a 2 trumpet, ot 52 in a ſudden | 

| 2 to ſignify that preparation. 
510 be be ple ago) io? the Inyaſion * an ene - 
a manner be upon us by 

he 20 or. 8 
2 of clock that ma 17 ſo as to diſ. 
* charge. a weight hanging to a line, —. 
thereby Ex: a bell with a firong noiſe, 


* 


* 4 particuler 


1 on pur 
N hs night, | 
A'RM(V,) to make i ſudden noiſe, to call 
2. alſo to affright, ſurprize, ot put in 


ALWY ifying pity or condolence, | 
1 0 ) in Hunting, is putting freſh dogs 


A 8 6 
5 A'L BAN N's ($,) 8 market town in Herrford- 
Aa t 20 miles diftant from London, 
; #4 ee a very noted place, taking ite 
, name 22 one Alban, who was the firſt 
' FEE ' for the Chriſtian religion. 
.. ngorporated this town by his 
harter, by the name of a mayor and ten | 
13 4 a Reward and chammberlain, vb 
_ have perpetyal ſucceſſion, with power | 
l chuſe two hurgeſſes to repreſent them in 
parliaqent, « and determined that the may 
| 2 only ſhould have power to 8 


+ Jufiices of the peace, dad that the mayor 


„ 


4 


n moße, the Joweftl note {| 


to wake perſons at an particular | 


AL 
\ before the ſtewards weekly on Wedneſiyy 
. that they ſhould have a gaol, and two m 
kets weekly on Wedneſday and Saturday, 
three fairs annually, on -day, 
2d of February, and 27th of Jus, called h 
Albgn't-day. This borough is 3 liberty, 
| hath a peculiar power in itſelf relating tobe 
:. gcclefiaſtica) and civil affpirs, There an 
the town four wards, each. of them hare 
conſtable and two chureb-wardens, thoug 
there re but three churches in the town, 
ALBE/IT (Part,) a ſudden expreſſion, Len 
ing # ſuppoſal or conceſſion, that ſomechiy 
eee 
.) the antient name 
- now called us I 


3 7 


ALCA'DE or ALCAVDE 68.) a name 
in Barbary to him, that is intruſted wit 
adminiſtration of juftice and the guard 41 th 
city ; He is the abſolute j Judge both. i in ein 
| 45 criminal matters, and all forfeityres be 
ons. to himſelf; but he cannot condemn thy 
4 to any other ce but death, 
ALCAH, L or A'LCOHOL (s.) in the ch 
| 7 s Language, is t the pure or refined ſu 
ce of any thing ſeparated from the may 
groſs part, but particylarly very highly it. 
* ſpirits. 
7 e WAS to 22 29 1 
e pure from the groſſey of any tl 
4 er dry ox liquid.. 
4185 IZA'TION or een 
8 J the impregnating a 4 with alcalin 
lt, in order to fit it the better for didtills 
tion, or make ict a proper menſtruum fo 
diſſolving other matters in it, 
A'LCHYMY (s.) a pame given to the an 
. \ying metals, and changing the leſs yer 
ect into gold and filver; and to the Gaul 
1 ing of th the ſpirit of * and 1 The 
followers of this etend that 
taught it Enoch, bas th — from him 12 
ſcended to 22 ond _— ſome web 
profane ag to alledge Solomon's ro 5 
to this ſubject, and to be the lors Jo 
pf the fun and moon, PI ny ſays,” the em- 
peror Caligula wan the firſt who prepared 14 
tural arſenic, in order to make gold of it 
but left it off becauſe the eharge exceeded the 
— 2 Others ſay, the Egyptiant had thi 
ery, which, if true, how. could it han 
| _ e The Arabians are ſaid to have in- 
vented this myſterious art, wherein they were 
followed by Raymond alla Par acelſus, a 
2 CES never ſound a thing elle bet 
n their furnaces; ſo that Kircher ob- 
ſerves . that che quad rature of the 
s perpetua 2 1 5 ingviſhadi 
p, and * % one, —. crackel 
the . 2 Jeſophary ane * icin 
for a long eime out an 
| A'LCORA = he book 77 ahomein 
law : Mabomet compoſed it by * of 


* 


— 


b the aſſiftance of ſo 


oh *. hold a court of ety es 


| 
ay 

oy 
lied 


irrer 


2 


. 


| - and Mabomet confirmed it, 
therein ealled the Word, the $ou/, the Serengrh | 


e 
— 


AL 
Tube book is divided into four parts, und 
| -each of them into , e which bave ri- 
diculous titles, as the chapter of the cow; of 
the emmet; of the ſpider, and of the fly: It 


file, bot in ſo irregular a method, tHat it is 
n a continved piece of confuſion 3 the author 
ſpeaks ſometimes in his own name, and ſome- 

times (as he pretends) in God's, and at 
other times in the name of the faithful, Mot 


His, N. | 4 P18 Þ- 
flarchs. imes he makes uſe of ſerip- 
ture hiftorics; which he falſifies, and adds 
many fables to thoſe of the patriarchs, Chriſt 
- and Fobn the baptiſt, This book is in ſuch 
venetation among inſ dels, that it is death 
- for a Jem or a Chriflian to touch it, and for 


if he touch it with unwaſhen hands, They 


- gel Gabriel, writ on parchment made of that 
ram's ſkin, which Abrabam facrificed inftead 
of his ſon Iſaac j for eee ſay, 
that it is as antient as the firft prophets, fince 

Dod chaſtiſed Adam's children; that Noob 

- repaired what the firſt had loſt; that Abra- 

bam ſucceeded the ſecond, 22 the third, 
and Moſes the fourth 5 that Che, eſtabliſhed 

Our Saviour is 


ob God, They admit prayers for the dead, 
ment of the damned will ceaſe, that the de- 
- vils will be converted by the Alcoran, They 
_ fay that the 
| freedom of will and deftiny-: They ſay, there 
are ſeven paradiſes, all of which Mabomet 
viewed on a creature called 4/borack; bigger 
than an aſs, and leſs than a mule; the firſt, 
_ they ſay, is of fine filver, the ſecond gold, 


; angel, betwixt whoſe two hands is 90,000 
the fourth is of emerald; the fifth eryſta], 
the Gxth the colour of fire, and the ſeventh 
a delicious garden, watered with fountains, 
_ and rivers of milk, boney, and wine, with 
divers ſorts' of trees always green, and ap- 
ples whoſe kernels are changed into girls, 
ſo handſome and ſweer, 'that if one of them 
| ſhould ſpit. into the ſea, the waters thereof 


 fay, is puarded by angels, one of which has 
a cow's head, with 40,000 knots upon his 
; horns, and that it is 40 days Journey from 

one knot to the other others with 70 
mouths, and every 


. Cod there are 3 4 war candies lighted, which 
contain go.years journey from one end to the 


; other ; thet all the zpartments of heaven e, 


is compoſed in Arobian verſe, of a very good | 


a muſlelman, as they call their true believers, | 


ſay, that God ſent it to Mabomet by the an- 


; they believe that the puniſh- 


the third precious ones, where there is an | 


Journeys and that he is always reading; | 


would be bitter no more, This paradiſe they | 


mouth 70 tongues, and | 
that each tongue praiſes God 70 times a day, | 
. in-70 different idioms. Before the throne of 


_ 


— 


* 


: Tr" 


. G#rnifhed with whatever may be- conceived | 
- moſt pompous, rich, and magnifieeut; that, þ 


| * 
. 
* 


the blefſes 2r& fed with the moſt rare and de- 
licious meſſes ; that they marry women who 
ure always virgins, &c, Upon the Whole, 


| | have an end by the bounty of 
of the principles are the Game with thoſe f 
us, Sobillivs, and other here- | 


| that all things are ſo in 
ie a part of God, maintain | 


4 


A LCS 


they accommodate their heaven to the moſt 
| ſenival and brutifh appetite, They further 
ſay, that their wives which they have in this 
world de not enter paradiſe, but behold the 


' happineſs of their huſbandt at = diftance., 


They ſay hell conſiſts in pains, that call 
is to waſh'the damned in à fountain, that 
they may eat the remainder of a feaſt which 


. ſhall be made to the bleſſed, They ſay, that 


ofter death two black angels come to the 
tomb, and refloring the ſoul to the body of 
the deceaſed, of it, I it bath carefully ob- 

ſer ved the law ? the dead anſwer” yes, the 


tranſgrefling members give him 4be 5% if 


it be not true, and” upbraid him with his 


crime, whereupon ove of theſe black ſpirits 


knocks him on the head with en hammer 
which drives him ſeven fathoms into the 


earth, where they torment him a long time 
and os the controry, the corpſe of thoſe who 


are innocent, are preſerved by to White an- 
gels to the day of judgment, This book ſays, 
the earrh/-was-created in two days; that it 
js ſuftained by en or, which is beneath it, 
ſtandimg on a white ſtone, with his head to 
the eaſt and tail to the weſt, -having 40 
horns and as many teeth betwixt each horn : 


The ſpace would take a man up # thouſand 


years to walk continually, The foundation 
of theirlaware, 1. hays ry believin 


is impoſſible tg prevent the effefts, ' 2. That 
their religions to be planted without mita- - 
cles, diſpute, or contradiction ; and that the 
oppoſers are to be cut off without any other 
form or 'proceſs; and that the muſſelming 
who kil} unbelievers, deſerve paradiſe; In a 
ſhort time after Mybomet's death; about two 
hundred different comments npon this bovie 
were publiſhed ; whereupon Mcbuvits, ca- 
liph of Babylon, ſummoned an aſſembly at 
Damaſcus to reconcile ſo many diſcordin 
opinions; but finding it impoſſidle, he choſe 
fix of the moſt learned Mabametans ont of 
the aſſembly, and ſhut them up spart, with 
a command to write what they thought beft, 
and moſt agreeable to their judgment; whith 
being done, theſe fx books called the Mcrran 
to this day, were compiled and kept, and all 
the reſt were caſt into the river, with ſevere 
and ſ rid probibitions neither to ſpeak, teach, 
or at any thing contrary to what was con- 
tained in thoſe fix books : NotwithAatiding 
which, there ore four different ſets; the frt 
ond moft ſuperſtitious, formed byKibbi M. 
ki b, is embraced by the Mort ard 4yabi- 
ons ; the lecond, commonly eatled: Theo. 
- nian, wecordivg to the Wannen of n, 
which is tte molt retions!, ©! wwe by te 


5 N eee that of mr, e 
loofeft, in vene/ ate Þy the Tur}; ; ut aten, 
$565 39 . 74 4 #47» 2 : 


nal ideas, that it 


1 


4 721.0 


b open ſammer- or 
à <rreular dome or covering "are whims 


and pleaſantiy 
—— having 


beißt It hath three Greets 10 © bo, and j8 

a 8 commodiaug harbour for ſeamen and fiber- 

„Fee 28222 cent it is fully inha- 
11d by 


ſo ſort of people, It is a town cor - 

fate, governed by two bailiffe, ten ow: 
pong. «ſſes, and 24 infeaior officers, it 

_ two burgeſ's to parliament; it has rs. 5 

ee, an 2 #nd u fair annually on 


; ib of 
. 8 — the Alrenemers, js 
e name of a" of the fixed ſtars called 

_ in the fourth degree of Gemini, of the —_ 

72 with Mars, and which the aſtrologert 
threatens death or Sanger, being in the 
(endant with the laminatics, or with Mars 
Saturn, 


* 
oh * an old Sauen word, 3 


alſo⸗n tree that grows common- | 
| - Ceeding'by the canon, end the dtber by whe. 


5 watry grounds, 
| 1 the ſecond degree of bi- 
ty among 5 lo- Souons, and now the 
nd d io cities or corporations z the | 


n 


e 08.) this. word is derived from 

| word adm, that is a ſenior, 

5 men, which by degrees came to land | 

ſons of the greate(} diftinQion, becauſe 
were 4 to diſcharge the higheſt of- 
225 being thoſe whoſe long experience ten · 
them moſt capable, and whoſe birth 

> fortunes made them moſt conſpicuous ;. 
1.0 as they were generally entruſted with the 
ament of the counties, inſtead of ſay- 


the governor, it was ſaid the caldermon | 


wp 425 _ 4 4nd by degrees this word 


ity, 55717 wo hepiargh! Jafied, theſe o- 
Cee were only during the kiog's pleaſure ; at 
they became during life, at leaſt for the 
"moſt part, Aſter the Danes were ſettled in 
22. the title of caldermas was changed 
Re rand the mans introduced 

_ that of count, which, though different in its 


. meant the ſame | 


ity. There wee ſeveral forts of calder- 


23 or r others were owners 
ding it as a fee of the 
always conſidered as 

calder mas or early 


—— ſo 007 


puree] of the 


— of -a county-or | 


1 32282 only governors of | 


_ profits | 

; — The laſt Nr . — — — — 

7 8 name 0 part c 

e 
men were — who upon eceount af their 
high birth bore the title without any autho. 
rity, got of which ran the gourtners were 


—_— 


_ only ſubordinate. magiſiantes, who edmini- 
| Hered juſtice in the king's name, und were 
on the greet allem or cute, 
V dich by tbe name of a/dermenftiN continues 
among bs to thiſe inferiar officers, whilt 
the others: are called earls only. The office 
of ealderman was wholly tivil, and bad no- 
thing to do either with :militady or erclefinſ- 
_ tical affajrs; What power each of them bad, 
is not eaſy to determine ; but they were ell 
— to be qualified: with ſome knowledge 
law theinbubers being to try cauſes, 
— to —_— pp tontroverkes.,occording to 
their ſeveral commiſſians, ia the Savor 
times, the biſhop and the ume ſat __ 
ther in the court to try bob ſen, the, one 


 commeniaw. Part of the man 
tian was 10 examine the aams; 4 
the militia within ſuch à difrict, in order to 
ſoppreſi riots, and execute the fencence of a 
 , court of joftice, e had likewiſe the _— 
tante of houſe-breaking, robbing, r. 
was it lawful for any perſon to xemove from 
one plate to another without a certificate 
from the eakdermen, Now at this time alder- 
men are afſociates to the mayor or civil magi- 
 Nirate of moſt of our municipal or corporate 
cities or towns, who form « kind of council, 
ond regulate matters relating to the policy of 
the place t Sorietimes they alſo take cogni- 
zance of civil and criminal matcers, but very 
rarely, and in particularcaſes, Their number 


eriſdic- 


Vw „* * 


others 26, out of which dre annually choſen 
the mayors or chief magiſtrates, who at the 
en pirstion of their mayore}ty de vol ue again 
into a/dermen. The 26 aldrrmwen of Loyden 
preſide over the a6 wards of tbe eity, and 
when any of them die, the wardmote return 


„„ 


2 


men ohuſe one, Herstoſure only the a/der- 
men who had been lord mayors, 4d the three 
eldeſt —— arrived: to th 
were peace ; but now ae 
all e — inveſted with that honpur, — 2 


. 


| the milder or foſter fort is called die v1 ge 


1 


us 

E 
th 
10 
de 
[ 


80 reiſe 


is not limited, being in ſome place 6, and. 


two, out of which the lord mayor and - 


ALE ( % ak or Mense made” of mcf 


—_ 


222 t een rern e 


8 9 „ 


„ ˙¹i-!—᷑ ̃ ͤ ͤòò83ßö-uRͤ ar vere BF en, ² w ] -M !!!!!! PPPHFPH- Rn ; d . Bs Es 


AL E 


3 ) an officer 2 

as heb of the 8230 E 

SETTER. was | 

AL Hero ts.) in the t 
one 22 of bell, cc. | | 
ALECTRY/OMANCY ($.) un den Fart of | 
divindtion, hereby forne pretended to fore- 
tel future events j which! was performed by 
uſly prepering a evek 
gical incantations, e. and then Hiting duſt 
or ſine Jand upon 
alphabet thereon, and then 1 
or other ra in thereva, wry whence 


king bet he thoug 
Lypoyy whence he _— * eh 


known, 
ALE-DRAPER (s.) obe west tells oe teraits 
ole in 's 
peblitan'or a- bon ſe · li 
A'LEGAR 1 
drink, and 

lead, dyers, &c, inſtead of vine 
A'LE-HOUSE, (s.) a hoſe, 
where firong. Ari 
as want to drink. 
PMBECK (s,) = chymift's Atl, mage in 
the ſhape of ah ray with a beak or noſe | 
RI which the 6228 


upon A age wing. 

'LESBURY, : 'LESBURY, or A 
BURY (s. A largeſt and bei market-town 

in Backin yo, ſeated on a part of the 

river Tame, in the eaft end of a 


time, it wis = manor royal, which he be- 

owed nyon bis favourites, to hold of him by 
this tenure; viz, that they fhoutd $ng litter 
or ftraw for the king's Yea and chambers 
whenever he ſhbuld come that 

vide m Hirrr eels in winter, 
in ſummer, beſides herbs for his cham- 


if the king come ſooften thither, At preſent 

the town cons of ſeveral large Areets, and 
* m1 ker-houſe, which is handſome build- 
Ing, and ſtands in 4 kind of ſquare, It has 
f very convenient tpwn-houle, n al- 
tis 3 


hs and feflisns are annually held 3 2.34 
rom 


eompored, and 44 meaſured Files 


aſt mmmnerof proviſions, is oo Saturdays, 
and its principal fairs are on the goth of 
March and Palm Monday, It ie you 
| town, whoſe chief officer is'a ets, 
is by the lord of rhe manor, or choſen 
inhabitants, and copfirted by bim; 11 
tyo members to purllament. 
ALEXANDRINE A.) in Pottry, 2 . 
that — 3, Þ ſyllables more than a 


ſame plane, and writing the | 


thoſe let | 
the grains 
being collected, were made into a femente, | 
from whence the event war pretended to be | 


ofrful vile 
of the ſame name, In Nam the conqueror's | 


3 und this they wete to do tbrice s year | 


Atrxrren 3.7 * 


41t 


PETE I ire Ns en | 
Ein dg 200 com We nnd _y 
Tore, e l London x ies wihrte 12 555 
Monday L 


Trp vel y ſrofig and curious taſted ule, 
A! 


8 Au quantity, bert 
y ſome ma- 


f N. 
je- houſe, commonly called a a 
n f r ee 
. r; vr too tale to | 

ed by CTR OY 


= or wa: | 


is retailed to ſoch erties ; 


LUXIPHARMICS remeditb of 
end Se . 


- 


; 


ALGED Areal. (A.) an thing lt un 
OT i; 5 
ALGEBR wr Wy 


AL 


ALIAS {Part,) alfo, rai ane 
* , and pro- |, 
three green 


ALIEN IV.) to transfer the property. N 2 0 

| thing to anothe?, to make over 7 cate o | 
1 ly that was not the heir 
dn: The twarket, Which is well Nored with! 
ov 6 ha claimed 


EBRA 65 h the ſclence of — | 
ertby difficult Juett genf in arith- 
mietic and zeometty ed: Tb | 
ofed vte'two, wits * or the takihg 
of that which is en ae viter; vs if it vere 
known, and then gi ** 1 
emil it be found to be by 
mal Kuen; er elſe dente nthe- 
Heal, ag 36, the ria "if that which ts I 
ven 9, and thence proceeding by . 
2 ro the diſtovery of wh at 3s» , a 
yuired after or bukneown, In this art, ven- 
repreſenten by lettete, 
and ſometimet by en alſo (as ne W y 
rd Thus expre - 
nuthbers with + 


antities, is, that t 
by Wet bperation hien In volgar ar- 
rithmeric would be hoff or fwdſlowed up, in 
thiv are fo ordered and managed, ony 7 2 
ſet ved distinct and io view, and st laff gro- 
tir A 1 05 or oy Yor 2 * it ol 

e particular queſtion propoleg, bu 
cond, Wy Abr of th b te nature, * 


ormed 


the 21 
vember, or 7 All-Sahits tay 1 ' | 
been already named. | 
ALIEN . a Nranger or foreigr 
born in the country, or naturalige 
— On 2 155 
fog ble of inherit ands till be, 
25 Ie, in corporation, are « 
who are not freemen 
roms 12 purchaſe, or gift. 


n of fam 
A b hon 
t. 


eee 
CAL chen way be 
er e 
eſttange or away 
| tes lolitas, hoard be Ber andy Þ» 


e 04 rent Se 


| a ftran Fer. 


JN N on Aten 
ms 
KEE —_— 


ALK 


| Ra Roe of other creature 


| i 14 . ſeeds or ſop- 


ports nature, w animal or veget- 

dle nouriſhment or food; in Phyſfc, it fig 

nitles the converting the ſubſlanct taken 10 

2 the mouth into chyle, in order to to AN, 

the continual m_ of 2 body, cau 

yt 

MENTARY 1 * "ALIME'NTAL (A.) 

1 25 ſeeding; and in Anatomy, that 
the body through which t e ſoud 

65 MOMs called che alimoniary duB?, 

ONY (.) ſppport, Agent, 


e whereon 


2 for, who js ſeparated from him without | 


with elopement or adultery. 
Pere ANT PA RT (S,) in Jricbmetic, is 
- that which is not egsctiy contained any cer- | 


** gf of times without leaving a re- 


4— it 1 Ain 3 times and 1 over, 


n PART 8.) in Aricbmetic, js that 
| hich is contained an exa@t number | 
ol times in another number, without leaving | 


. 4s F 


10% remainder, as . an oliguer 
becauſe 3 times 11 
ALISA'WDERS ( 
4255 A.) wan! 
z and that has the ſap e 
lope in Au in Liguers, 
ALIZEE'S 


when Jy taſte briſk, Ke, 
$. rt. of wind in the Coribbee 
Ly w i carries veſſels from EAI to 
AP, they ate very regular and periodica), 
blow at certain times of the year, In dif- 


Kg herb lovage. . 3 


are ſo 


"ferent parts of the Atlantic, Etbiopicy Indian, 


"and P arific ſeas, 


A'LKAHIST (S.) in Chymifry, a menſttuum 


"which ſome chymiſts pretend is ſuch on on- 


vor tal diffolvent, that jt will reduce all mis 
od bodies into a. liquor of its own ſubſtance, 
'ond yet retein its 
form eatire, 
ONT $.) the herb glaſs-wort or falt- 


s ſort of ſea blite, and one of | 


the Wal ingredients in makin 


ag gloſs; * in the 
- commons received uſe and ſen 


of the word, | 


It is any matter, which being mixed with 
an 


2 


2 beds of earth, mixed w 


hel iy of fire, 

ined Altolles, in Chymiſlry, are produced | 
"by burning the plant kali, 2 ab} peer ph 
'« lixfviam or ice of Its athes, which being 
Mlersted, and the moiſture evaporated by a 

"gentle hear, the Hues falt remains at the bot- 
diem of the veſſels; this ſalt becomiog by the, 
| A very porove, in which many par- 
| n the „ 


7 % ; 
„ 


oil, by 


to diſcount, - . 


2 (Par) io. 1 


ALXALIZATZ $ 


| . and 


ia Low, what » woman may foe her 12 | 


3.i8.am aliguant part of 10, be- 


as ſenſe and main, a | 


irculat- | 


power and natural | 


efferveſcency or ebullition js pro- 
Mall Sali are acids incloles ja Bitte | 


oor with i, avioeterſrneer tn 


one 4 are the volatile falts- 1. 
bounding in vegetables z ſo termed; 'becauk 
upon an application of an acid to them a fer. 

mentation enſues. 

 ALKA'LIZATE BODIES (S.) Is Chymify, 
are thoſe whoſe pores are ſo formed, as to bt 
capable of being . and put into a *. 


' motion by an acid, DFW 

n- 
very firong rich ſpirit ag when gm, 
burns quite away, 9. leaving any dre, 
will ſet fire to gunpowder, + 
n 68.) a converting to. an 


k 
1 2 the herb commonly ealle 
Spani 
E 105 (804 er wherein-the 
9 ingredient is the kermes, deemed 
an extraordinary reſtorative, and great frieni 
to nature, by its nutritive quality. |. 
ALL (ben,) the total, the ſum, the aggregate 
the whole. neh, and every one. 
 ALLANTOYS' ALLANTOYDES. ($,)+in 4 
- one of the costs inclofing the chil 
the womb, inſerted between the amnion 
and chorion, and is a receptacle for the urine 
coming from the bladder by the navel and 
urachus, In ſevers) beaſts it is called tunit 
 forciminalis, it being ſhaped like a boy's 
pudding; but in men, and ſome beaſts, it uu 


round. 


. (8,) in Botany, the 2 ie 4 
called. 
'ALLA'Y or ALLO'Y (S.) any fort metsl 


8. 
of a meaner or boſer (5) that is —— wüh 
a purer or finer ſort, as coppe or any other 
metal, with gold or filver, in order to-make 
it harder and more works 5 or to reduce it 
to the flandard of the mint of any particular 
country; as here in England, to 31 ounce 
2 penny weights of pure filver is put 18 pena) 
weights of o/lay or ally, which makes one 
pound weight of metal, of which the current 
coin is made, The filverſmiths have diven 
| different quantities of alley mixed with given 
forts of work, of which toys 1 75 
the greateſt quantity, and conſequently is the 
coat ſeſt of metal. 
ALLA'Y (V.) to esſe, aſſwage, or alleviate 
ſorrow or pain; to debaſe any metal by-mix- 
lo it with one of a leſſer value; to reduce 
any ſubſtance to 3 Jeſſer value, by by ponies 
to it one of a meaner nature, or different 


_ quality in Carving, it ſignifies to cyt up 4 


_ 


s ſant. 
ALLE DOE (V,) to affir to bring any. thipg 
as & LI le 4 or e 


preced 
alltcariON ($.) a citation, or q 
| 2 var re, & . . 
ge 
ALLE ider ($.) Haelity or obedience, the 
natural duty which every ſubjeRt one 004 


* * 5 * I 4 * * ZÞ; * bu” 


'J 8 #3 15 1 


ALLE 


(ASL 


been to keep) to. his prince, aceording ta 
the conſtitution of e and country 
where he is born or refides 

Ach izr (v.) to ns uſe of allegories | 
in one's ſpeech or writing, to 2 a ſub- | 
ject, by ſuppoſing it to have an 

_ "us well as g plain meaning. 

4 (8.) a fabulous, Sgurative INE: 


one thing and mean another, wherein the li- 


teral meaning of the words is not to be re- 

; de6gn, morgl, 5 225 

of the fable or Faves | is to bg q ; 
Mufic, ew that. the | 


garded, but 
obſerved, 
ALLEGRO (A. 
performance ovght.co be in a briſk, lively 
manner, but not too faſt; If poco Nands be- 
fore, the muſic muſt be performed in ſome- 
2 a. flower or graver manner than fingle 
ro requires; if it be preceded by piu, the 

_ ..muſic muſt be ay $15 faſter than allegro, 
25 1 then is the quickeſt of all, In every ele 


. . movement, the player or ſinger myſt be care- | 
ful to be diſtin, and not byrry himſelf i into. 


_ confuſion, and his auditors into ungaſineſs by 
too much fre or precipitancy. 


ature AH, HALLELUJAH or ALLE. 


_LUYAH (Part,) a word that frequently og - 
curs in the Pſalms, and other parts. of holy 
writ, which, for its peculiar emphaſis in the 
" "Hebrew language, remaing generally unirgoſ-! 
- inks meaning in Eng! ; Proſe Jo abe 


N (8.) the herb French ſorrel, or 


ſorr 
EMA'NDA « ALAMA'ND 8.) a certal 
" N le x —— ee 2 


f time, and con6Ri Sag of two parts or ſtrains, | 
each of which mu 


A 2 ſort 4 as manver, and yet at the ſame 

fright] 
108 of 4 e . alli has given abundance of]. 
- fine exam ples. 


ALLERVONS 48. in Heraldry, we the mart- 


let or martinent painted without beak or] 


feet z but they differ from the martlet in 

. »: te that their wings are expanded, the 

maftlete ſhut, which are never painted front - 
ing, a the aller jon are.. 

4 LERTON, NORTH (3. ) a market-town 

bit North: Riding of ire, 196 com- 

ed, and about 22g. meaſured miles from: 

it hath but one ſtreet, about half 

"3p ont, well built; it ſends two members 


. koparliament, hath a good market weekly on | 


edneſday, for cattle, corn, and other pro- 
viſions; J and on the 24th of, Aug, one of 
* greateſt beaſt an 10 Eng loa, 
VIATE 72 to eaſe, alley, aſſwage, 
liebten, or 5 or in. 
33 8.) 4 comforting, eaſing, 
* lightening. 


2 4 ,) a narrow freet, Jane. or paſſage, 
here,t 


ovgh many houſes are Calle Fen carts, | 


60 . nd other carriages cannot go through 


þ- hel an ec ew low 


Y 


be played twice over in |. 
, as to be diverting to the 


4 


N * 49 oypa, ident vn lo en 


3 


of ſpeaking, made uſe of by thoſe who ſay}. 


* 


1 


ALL 


1 as 9 


* · trees, &c, Some ma 


between an ally and 4 5 that an 
| muſt be wide e for two people is 
a, walk abreaff, whereas a path is undeter- 


_ ined, . In a 
uares on a parterrez in Per 

a t which is Jarger zt the entrance than 

dt the be going out, to make £ 


5 Alley, a walk thot gt goes from the 
front of & bajlding, and if 17 "uy vith trees, 
commonly called a vis or v 


A'LL-GOOP {S,) the herb mercury, ar good | 


A LANCE ($.) n vnitipg families by mor- 
_ Fiages; a league or covenant between fates 
or potegtates, whereby they agree to m 
one another, in caſe they ſhould be 
their enemies, 
ALLYED (A,) joined or . by marriage, 
A ent, contract, or m_ 
Al. LIES (s,) ftates of princes who have en- 
—_ into a league or covenant to Help and 
My one another, 
'LLIGATE (v.) to tis, ſink, bind, or faſten | 


" — 

ALLIGA'TION 8.) Joining, linking, or tying | 
together; alſo a rule in Arithmetic, har 
teaches 4. mixing of commodities of diffe- 

E rent ſorts and prices, ſo 58 to be fold at a gh 

ven rates and it js of two ſorts, vis, 

Alligation — is "of poo ms 8 


and ” of ſeveral ſorts kate eee 


to find the rate at which th th 
* to ad ſold, 
alternate, Hewes in to mix 

goods TT known and different prices, in ſuch 
© proportion, that the whole mixture may be 
' ſold at any rate between the loweſt and high- 
eſt priced commodities, 
ALLIGA'TOR (8.) a kind of crocodile in the 

el Indus; it is an amphibious creature, 
and grows as long as it lives ; ſome of them 
18 feet long, and of a proportional bulky, - 
they ſmeil ſo firong of muſk, that the ai 
nnd water they are in'is aFeled with it at 

_ _ confjderable diftance, © 
A'LLOITH (s.) a far in the great bear's 


the latitude, 

1 (8.) mige, 4 oY 
kind, whoſe property is to uit 

the blood by fermenrarign and cleanfi 


made vp commonly of the roots of fow-thiſ. 


dle, cichory, fennel, endive, lettuce, eurrants, 


6 the E cbeguer 
Xe 
© the allowing dad piling any arc 24 


. count, © 
| ALLOCA'TIONE ACIENDA. $,) in the 
1728 beer, a vt dreled19 the lords of 2 
, 


e this difference. | 


Compartment, it — the | / 


W 3 s — . 1 3 es 2 te NE Pe A AY 7. 4 gee — 


of very great OY to marine in r 


[| 
1 
[i 
| 
F 
| 
5 
- 
| 
' 
4 
; 
| 
: 
= 
7 


w_ 5 . _ = l RY 
= — ——ͤ—ũ—3ĩ 2 nw — — — — — — 


ot 


_— ED SIE — 


5 5 Alto 


pee 


| ALLONGE (8,).in and 


2 "' Liſles fo work, u a perſon, in order 


#4 


Vitae of Þis 


of any tene 0 


eee 
his 
155 or an 1 5 any man bold his 


bother, and is oppoſed to fe m di I. Vis. 


ALLOT {(V 
_ allo to 
the cargo . 


made by "rs 3 = 7 Fong, 


of | 
os cen in Ide ede, uy 
_ © ſhip's == or other large parcel of goods 
ie divide 7 into ſeveral parts, in order to be 


old, and the parties ns 1700 they have 
their names wk n ſeveral pieces o 5 
und by an A0 Po per ſon pho 1 
.. Yeral lots or parts; 
* that parcel, whic 2 to the lot wich 
bis name affixed to i 
1 3.00 v5.5. tive, yidd, permit, 
* ndulge LS 
LLOW'ABLE a. g :onvenien 
al 1 A.) far, ns, bes- 
, a 
ent, alfo ay av oy 2. 
Hoy 6.) the 9 


its great 


g wot 

N ($, d e eee Falt, of ax gels 
ate, leaving in the mouth a ſenſe of feet - 
2 accompanied with a conſiderable 


3 adorn, or make Hne; before print - 
ng w 
. Juminers, made it a trade or buſinels to paint 
_ the initial letters of manuſcripts in all man- 
nor of colovrs, and to 1 F with flver 
and gold, as may be ft in the vellum 

'. monuſcript bibles, &c, 
HALLU'MINOUS or Aru 17 3 8 
klamm; quality, feeling or taft % like al- 
thing ſagked or laid in a diſſo- 


Jem; alſo any 
tion thereof in common water, 


| ail U'RE (V.) to entice, Fo deceive, 


 begvile, of apo fon fice, Ae. to bring 
. of draw te the lore or bai 


2 215 ALUUREMENT , 
— 1 decoying, firiving by 9 57. 
to de- 
over to do a particelar 


NN 


or ALMUCA/'NTHERS: 
to the horizon, imagined 


' Ftive or * hi 
alpen 


written of 


3 


degree. 
| I W n to 


1 


den right, without Mike an ay ob ligation to 


| ALMAIN $.) 4 


ſo that each perſon bas 


| 
| 


A 
Ann 15. 5 ah: pate f 
| ay” 4 fb VE } to 7 Freak OOPS Bro 


| 


nvented, certain perſons, called al- 


| 


; guatratits, 


125 15 


0 NLMANACK 68.) as now uſed, in that book 


»>S>wewmw 


tude, 
X'LMAOPST 25 the extevte yea of 
the re wrote by Prolenty, a 
of 9 9 is fo rafled j notwirhttaud 2 g 
© ſome famous aftronomers of later date — 
writ 11 books under the Tame title, * Riccio- 
n New Almapeſt, Wc, 
ms, er tative of Ger- 
mag] i © an air n in mvſir, called 
1 .. which fee | 


8 


or inſtroment in which is recounted the Jays 
of the week, month, or year, doth 325 
and particular, diftinguiſhing the fiſts 'and 
feaſts from the common days by proper mark.; 
oro out alfo the ſeveral changes of 'the 

moon, _ &c. td as theſe parrieWars 
differ in different countries, ſo do the ahn- 
nachs vo one from 1s 155 

ALMYCHTY (A.) oma 
one of the attribvies of God, | 
erexted being wharever, 

ALMONARY J treaſory for the dolitel 
of ehorit or alms. 

ALMOND (s.) a nut, or fruſt inctoſed _ 
a thick Hell, and thin (kin, growing 's! 
privy tall tree, reſemhhing a peach · tree, 

_ quent in Germany, 4 7 nd m 2 other 
re they art of . re 
and the bitter Aaron rod, 
fone and frults in thre wiltetne(y Ang d ar 
wood of the almonl-tves. N Ry by, hes 


_ Fornates where they ! 
js mixed an\ong the ce * rut bea, We. 
one who 


arc called a — 1 
A'LMONER er ALMNER (8) 
Jobles after or matiages the alms or chatity 
of a king or prince, commonly « dignihed 
Gergyman, called lord almoniy, br lord bigb 
almoner, who hay the forfeiture bf all deo- 
dandy, the forfeitures by ateidental morders, 
| and the goods of felf-murderers, which be 
i de Jifteſbute ro the poot, an antlent 
coſſom he had the p ilege oh ye the firſt 
eim from the roy! table, to fut d »ry oy 
fon as he N br Infteae theres 
in money! He 416 di@rſbutes daily to 
men nominated by the pariſhioners of the | 
pariſh adjacent to the king's redence, to 
esch four-pente in money, and an 9 7 of 
bread and ſmall beer, 8 firſt re- 
peating the Creed und Lord's rk in pre 
| ſence of one of the King's chaplains, deputed 
by the h alnever to be his fob hö, * 
is alſo to ſcatter hew coined two- | 
the towns and — wy which the wh 
paths in his pov 55 alſo rhe charge 
f ſeveral poor x » ring to he court helow 
dein, confifling of fuch as have ſpent their 
s and 82 ſoperannuated, in the 
| n hs rac" 


= 


3 
LEES ES eee. 


I EE. ESI 


. ͤ os io ee. a RR a 


E 


DP GW 


3 


+ 


> 4 


hy, © 


A f (Part.) be byt a li 


place, or. thi 
ALMS (8). (3) lach eee gre | 
| given to the poor, to relieve their immediate |. ' that 


Al. Ae TICAL 75580 
. ig te or is-put 1 4 222 Pod that W. 
3 endowed | : 


% £3 6. . to. EE. ads. 


JJ dd Si att... Di. At.» i. DE. dt. $..4 


were ſach alma ere diſtributed. | 
„ HEAT 


2 ot ta make « future provi6an, for 


; 


the eatertaipment and reljef of a certain | 


from an 
confined to 


truſtees. 
AMwiet (87 47 a pretty yo in Wor- 
prongs of with a mar 


g ſrom. London. 


11058 18.) 4 ſort of tree that RE ck | 


the Indies, about eight or ten feet 
the head of it is a. large bunch of 
e are, thick and itdented, brood at, 2 
om, but gro growing narrower towardy tt 
point, an aboug four feet in length, 
alſom is: red iptermixed with yelow, a/ 


bh, at 


Lata, lr lovnmiand with Jer navy 


large pea, white and red, The juice of the 
leaves is. drawn, out by cutting them, an 
catching the liquor in bottles. The wood is 
exceeding fragrapt, eſpeciaJly when buene x 
bat ſome. % the, tree, aud affirm that 
the plant is the true aloe, the leaves —— 
of ae about two inches thick, prick gy 
chamfered, in the middle whereof 1 
fem which beats, a white kernel, —— 
light 25d almoſt round; from theſe leaves 
an exceeding bitter jujce is extracted, which 
preſerves dead bodies waſhed. therewith from 
pucrefaftion, There are. many ways: of e · 
rating che juice, and making it into the 
drug. commonly- going uoder this name, 
which we forbear mentzoving here, referring 
to the noted herbaliſta upon this head. 

ALOYTICKS (s.) medicine: that have aloe: 

a ruling drug, in their compoß tian. 

ALOFT (Peet. ) on h-gh;, far. a N 

teach 3 a word „ with by, 
whom: ie is. principally uſed, 
pany, Fetired, 

ALO'NG . (Patt.) forwards. or. towgrds one's 
Journey's end, 86.19 go along 4 allo ireiched 
out at full length, as he /ics. all along»: 

AO (Part.) 4. Sas, Term, Ggnifying that 
the deer hauls keep the 2 to 
the wind 3 but in cm en 
d Fang at « diſſa 


NN 7 ALDUD (Parts) io, 8 2898 
Q = 9 
Fe or nn (8.) the . or IPRA Gs, 2 2 Fay letter in the 1 


N/LYHABET (S) the whole colleftion of 


1]. -amical, tables, com NG the command. 
and under the direction of Apbenſis, kisg 
4 Cant, who, is. regorted to. bave. ſpeny. 


avesy 


B (Pars, ) by. 00e'sſeif wines | 


frarfs which, Sede r r 5 


ra thas the © 
by th e roots. 


etiag to our A 3 ſometings * 1 
th. — Hryet? for one firſt. in order, 


ters i pri i ey 


re * 


ALPHONSINE TABLES (8.) certain e- 


400, ooo Gowns in completing the work and 
| honogred it with a preface written by his. oma 


band : 
ALB.EA'DY (Part.) ſomething done ot 
before oO time you. are now ſpeaking 
| A'LRESF RD (S.) a market and . | 
town in Hampfire 47 computed, and do 
weaſyred miles from „ governed by .a 
bailiff and eight burgeſſes; it has weekly a 
great market an Thurſdays for ſheep and all 
1 7 7 _ Fra fairs wy, The 8 
0 ur unmmer da 
whole town. was ag dotya o Ä 
TO Ee 
many of the dwe g-hou are 
rebuilt with. brick, 
so (Part,) this as well as that, or this - 
ter or thing now ſpeaking of, and ſome other 
conlidered 


perſaa a thing both and compared 
A'LSTON.MORE (S.) & large Angling bei- 


liwick town' in Cumberland, built on a hill, 
at the betta of which yors the Tine ; it has, 
a market on Saturdays, and is 209 computed, 
and 2 5ů0 meaſured miles from — | 
ALT (5.) in Mfc; Ggnifies thoſe particular» - 
notes or parts that, are above the common 
ſyſlem, or five lines, ſhrill, &. 
ALTAR. (S.) a. Cn of table, ich, the ol 
heathens made: uſe oi to offer. ſacrifice onto 
 theig gods; who, av» they had three fort 
| deities, ſo there were three forts of an 
Thoſe, for d calofial gods were mH 
— Age e middle-(ioed man, could . 
of them;. theſe; for this Anteracl 
| 2 bn placed in a little trench below-the 
of the ground, and the — A 
ties — their alan: ſet. u * the graund, a 
very little raiſed, flagged-with ſod and cover- 
ad with vervain. Among the. Jene there was 
| great variety of alters, aod-ally in d, - 
tive chriſtian. charch, —— to this %% nn 
ry Roman-erthulic chusch ; bat the church 
of Engloed, and all the reformed churches, 
diſcontinue the name, and bat aboliſhed rhe = 
| doQrine that ſupported the uſe, 
** = one. 


_— 


e! e « 


4LTER, (V.). eee 


* * 


| "Jotion to a different matter to what it was 


en, wrangling, ho 


tions, one 
"bell 


j 


4LU 
A 


fein to angther, to vary or torn one's reſo- 


formerly, 


ALTERABLY (.) that may. be varied, | 
_ changed, or put into another ſor m or condi- 


tion, | 
ALTERATION (s.) any fort of change or 


variation whatever, 
A'LTERATIVES (s.) in Phyfe, re. foch 
- medicines, that by flow, and almoſt imper- 
ceptible means, work upon the conflitotion, 
correfting the malignancy 
- and rendering them heatthfol. - 
A'LTERCATE (V.) to ſquabble, contend, 


ſcold, or wra „ 3 


ALTERCA'T1ON-(S,) s 
TER'NATIVE (A.) 


ALTER'NATE or AL 


' "whatever is done by turns, or one after a- 


ther ; in Geometry, dlternative angles are thoſe 
which are formed by s line cutting or croff 
ing two of more parallel lines, and are on the 
ppoſite des of the emting line, the one be- 
the firſt parallel, and the other above the 
_ ſecond, In the doctrine of propertiond! Qgan- 
ties, alternate proportion is where the ante- 
' eedent of one ratio is to its conſequent, as the 
' antecedent of another is to its conſequent, the 
ſame ratio holding alternativeiy, by changing 
"the antecedents into conſequents, as 2+ 4. 6. 
32. and 2, 6. 4. 12. When applied to He- 
wy! it is vſed in teſpect of the ſituation of 


_ the quarters. 
ALTERNA'TION (s.) « regular changing by 
afier another, as in ringing of 


ls, | | 
AUTHOU'CH (part.) 2 ſudden, expreffion, 
importing aſſurance of doing ſomething, 
"though another perſon ſhould vie his en- 
deavour to prevent it. | 
the art of meaſuring per- 
pendieular and oblique heights, whether ac- 
eefſible or inacceſſible, 
ALTITUDE (s.) the height of any thing 
#bove the eye of the beholder ; and in a Geo- 
metrical Senſe, is the third dimenfion, or what 
properly conflitutes or makes a body; and in 
"this ſenſe it is colled rbirkneſs. 
ALTOOE'THER (ran.) wholly, abſolutely, 


quite. 


SK'TON, (5,) = tolerable town in re, 

NAYNg a great market on Saturdays, about 

| . and co meaſured milet diſtant 
4 | | 


m - 

9 ($.) « fne — * 
town in , 147 compu and res 
meaſured Ae Ren 3 governed Wb 
meyer, de. whoſe market is weekly on $a- 
rirdayg;. and a fair on the 25th of Joly, 

A'LTUS or ALT (9.) Mare! Ten, fbg- 
nifying the counter-tencr, or uppes-part per- 
—_— by men, +4 ama, 4 in vocal muſic, 
wat performed 1 women, being 
called the treble; 0 11 


of the humours, | 


* 
. 
4 
* 


* 
N 


1 
„ 
7 


} 


aun (S.) thoſe pot or ylades without | from 


ans. 


horroins ſet one on the top of the other, t 

vblime any thing in a chymical furnace. 

A'LVEARY (s.) « bee-hive, or place whtre 
bees are nouriſhed x in _— that part, or 
inward cavity of the ear, where the war is 
bred, is ſo called, * e 


 ALVEC'LI (s the fotkets'or hollow cavities 


of the jaws, where the teeth grow, 
A'LWAYS (Part,) continually, inceſſantly 
ever, referring to time paſt end to come. 5 
AM (V.) the preſent tenſe of the verb ſubſtan. 
tive o be, ind means a perſon's immediate 
ſpeaking of himſelf, as, J am. a os 
AMAIN re) in the Ses Language, figni® 
_ Hes yielding, ſubmitting, or ſtriking the top- 
ſail; in common Affairs, it means doing a 
thing with one's utmoſt powef or abilify, 4s, 
Be comes on amain, i. e. he improves much, 
or comes forward very faſt ; alſo in the gime 
or play with dice called bazard, the firſt num- 
ber from 5 to g, both inclufve, that is thrown 
is Called the main or amain. x 
AMA/LGAMATE (V.) with the Chynii/ts, id 
to mix mercury with gold; Glver, or o her 
metals, to reduce it to a fine powder or paſte, 
AMALGAMA'TION (s.) the diſſolving me- 
_ tals by quiekfilver or mercury. ; 
AMA'LGAME (S.) metals reduced to paſte or 
"powder by the help of quickfilver, 
AMANUPE'NSIS (s.) one that writes what 
another diftates, 4 clerk, e. | ; 
AMA/SS (V.) to heap up, or collect t 
great quantities of money, wares,” or wealth, 
of any kind Whatever. ES 
A'MATORY (S) a philtre or charm to cauſe 
or produce love. | * 
AM AURO sis (S.) „ deprivation of kg, 
the eyes being ſeemingly not affected; it is 
uſoally called the gutta ſerena, rd {es 
AM AZE 20 to fur prise, aſtoniſh, daunt, 
conſound, frighten, 1 ö 
A'MAZONS (S.] # certain warlike nation of 
women of Sarmatia, on the river Thermoden 7 
+ They permitted no men to live among them; | 
and if Þy the converſation which they had 
with the men of neighbouring countries once 
a year, they brought forth any male children, 
— defiroyed them as ſoon ns born; bat 
took great care of the females, and bred them 
to arms, On the left fide, their boſom was 
untovered x they burnt one of their breafts, 
that it might not hinder them in the uſe of 
their bow, and the other was preſerved to 
ſuckle their girls : They are ſaid to have ex- 
_ tended their empire as for as Zpbeſus in Hſe; 
but coming into Europe, were defeated by the 
Athenians under Theſeus. Some others ima- 
tine there is no moe in the whole account 
than it was cuſtomary for the women to 30 
to war along with the men, and that #1) th 
other parts of their biflory ure fobulous, _ 
A'MBAGE ($.) 2 rivjculour' far - fetched cir- 
entnlocution, by which the r argument 
or ſabjeR diſcourſtd on; is quite run awsy 


_ AMBABD 


A 


UBARVA'LIA (S.) certain feflivals, of ra- | 
uſed by the Roman before they went to reap- 


pigs three times round the field, one of the 
company all the while, with an oaken gat. 
land on his head, finging the praiſes of Ceres; 
which done they poured out wine and milk 
upon ar altar, and then ſacrificed the ſow.. 
MBA/SSADOR (s.) fee Embaſſader. * 
MBA'SSADRESS (S.) a woman that is ſent 
of an errand to negotiate buſineſs for another; 
alſo improperly the wife of an ambaſſa dor. 
A'MBER (S.) a yellow, tranſparent, gummous, 
or bituminous ſubſtance, of 2 refinous taſte 
and ſmell, like oil of turpentine, | 
A'MBER-GRIS (S.) a fragrant drug, of a 
greyiſh or aſh colour; it melts like wax, and 
is uſed both as a perfome and a cordiel; it is 
found in ſeveral parts of the ocean, upon the 
eoaſt of Muſcovy, and the Indian ſhore, It 
is now well known to be a bitumen ; but was 
formerly imagined to be a mixture of wax 
und honey, which being hardened by the ſun, 
by falling into the ſea, was there brought to 
perfeAion, What gave rife to this opinion 
" was, that from a mixture of wax and honey, 
an eſſence very ſimiliar may be extracted, and 
that large pieces have been, found before it 
reached its full maturity, that upon being 
broke were found to contain wat and honey 
in the middle of them, ; 
MBIDE'X TER (S.) a perfon who has the 
| uſe of both his hands like; Mitac boricaliy, 
one who plays the Jack on both Gdes; and 
in a Low. Senſe, a' ſuror who takes money of 
both parties for, eiving his verdict. | 
MBIDEU/XTROUS (A.) apperfaining or be- 
longing to the mean and baſe practice of ſd - 
ing with contrary parties at the ſame time, 
in order to make advantage of both. 
'MBIENT (A.) any thing that ſurrounds, 
encompaſſes, or is all about another thing; 
partieularly applied to the common air, that 
encircle all other bodies in this lower world; 
MBIFA'RIOUS, (A.) applied o dne who! 
ſpecks with u double meaning z a deceſtſul 


MBVGENAL (A.] in Geometry, relates to 
an hyperbo'a, which has one of its legs in- 
ſcribed, and the other circymſcribed. 
AMBIGU/TTY-'or - AMBI'GUOUSNESS (8.) 
doudiſu}nefs, duuble- meaning odſcurity, an 
thing that leaves or keeps the mind N fob, 
penſe what to deterniine, or Which dt of the 
wel don % ble 
MBYGUOUS (A.) doubtſol, uncertain, un- 
determined,  _ „ 
'MBIT (9,) af Geomteivical Term, fignifying 
the boundary, ou line, or cireumference 
any figure, regular or irregular; 
MBI TION (s.) s vehement 'defire of great- 
neſxor fame, a thirſt after power, a reftleſl- 
neſs, that cannot bear any | 


ther hall owings of the ground, and harveſts, |. | | 2 | , uf 
| A'MBLE (V.) to mince, or mine, to play 
ing; at which time they carried a ſow with | 


ſpeech, that may bear ſeveral interpretations, |. 


jour, 
ond power, 5 


the wanton; in Horſe, to change fides at 
each ſtep or remove, both the legs on one ide 
being lifted up together | | . 

A MBLESIDE (s.) in Wefmorcland, 4 tows 
whoſe market is held on Wedaeſday, 206. 
computed, and 250 meaſured miles from 


ondon. | | 

A'MBLICON (s.) a figure whoſe angles are 
obtufe, or larger than s right angle, vie. 
containing more than go degrees, 

AMBLIGO'NIAL (A.] obtuſe-angled. 

A'MBRESBURY Is.) in Wilſhire, a very an- 
cient town, but the market og Fridays is now 
almoſt diſuſed. A | i 

AMBROYSIA (S.) any thing that is exceeding 

leafant-to the tafliez among the Heathens, 

t was what they ſeigned their gods and god- 
deſſes regaled themſelves with; likewiſe the 

herb called the oat of Jeruſalem, wy 

AMBS: A'CE AMMS-ACE (s.] a term in 

Gaming, where two aces are thrown at one 


time, 

AMBULA'TION (s.) walking or worin 
from place to place; in Phyſic, it is th 
ſpreading of a gangrene. . | EE 

A'IBURY, ANBURY (s.) that difeaſe id 
horſes and cows, that ſhews itſelf by break - 
ing out in ſpongy ſwellings full of blood. 

A'MBUSH, A'MBUSHMENT, or AMBUS- 
CA/DE (S.) a hiding or concealing one's ſelfy 
a laying in wait to ſufprize at unawares z 
particularly uſed in Military affairs, when a 
detachment of ſoldiers lie concealed in a wood | 
or other convenient place, to intercept 8 | 
enemy's proviſion or ammunition ; and alf 

| the 2 where the action js done is ſome- 
times ſo called. f EE 

AMELCORN (s.) French rice, or graln'of © 
which ſtarch is made. 

AME'N (Part.) may it be fo, let it be ſo, : 

- agree, wiſh, or defire it may be fo, av th 

| matter before ſpoken ſpecifig eden 

the church puts it at the every e. 

AMENABLE (A.) of an eaſy or A Ne 

poſition; and in Loew jt is uſed for a woman's 

|. ſubmitting herſelf co the governance of her 
huſband, ee ee e | 


* 


AMEND (v.) to improve if art} to-veſorm or = 
corret what has been done uri, ® heitave et 


better than heretofore, 
AME'NDABLE (A.)] that 


e eee 


| AME'NDMENT u ee, "i 
better, cortecting what is amiſs 3 "in" Tow, | 
| it is reftifying,” r fopp! "g a miſtake, or 


ment. e, 
ſor an injury done, or » favour received. 
AMY $ fantneſy of # gardet, 


n fi 8 . , 


in gorernment or honour, 


oY (8) 68 | 4 
; che dlighefolnels 6 any charming — ; 


# 


. 


au 


= AMER to poi by being a Goe-upen 4 | 1 Al 
| ; Aan 2295 e. . pa ht overthr „ apd desen 6 
i AMERCEMENT or AME'RCIAMENT s.)] ygreatet * theit” army 41. af 41 


s penalty; mul or fine, charged or aſſeſſed 
i e e way ny for an of- | 
r ne; Of a 1 . in- Judas Maceabeus 
- flifted upon offenders. at t he | MONYTION «ay; all ſorts of wall 
, 5 nl 5 it frag . 1 fine Aden 2 V — dern, - arm, 
. a mult? aſcertai atute. I, ball, &. ared or laid up forthe 
ASA A'GMONDESHAM (8,) » 222 army by tos es or laad. 1 
[> parker borough town in 7 NI l 48.) # gene 
that ſends two members to . pardon or 4 of 3 graoted by > pripce 
6 te isa . and its chief to his ſubjece, by edicts, proclematign, « 
775 * burgeſſes ; it has a fais on i ' otherwiſe, vpon an accomodation- or agrey 
londay, * its market. is weekly on | ment with id them after a rebellion or genen 
Tecllays; 1 2 and 4s Fed. defeion; it is alſo *. — as ans — 
red miles * tw> or more foreig 
' AMETHYST. (8, jy) nk CC by, 
violet colour, the n 15 17 i Pho pon t and 1 — in oblivion, as though chey ner 
breaft-plate of the Jewiſh h had be 
ieh the name 1Jochar was Huai A of Fi A810 t. or A'MNIOS 68.) that mem ben 
reported io refifi poiſon, and prevent vo or ſkin with which the @tusin the womb i, 
_ neſs; in Hlraldry "I ifies the purple immediately covered, 
lou in the coat of a nobleman ; R. ; | AMORO'SO by a lens, u gallant, one who 
E — it is hey 3 and in . deals much the ladies. 
reign princes, it is called ny A'MOROQUS (A.) of a loving, kind diſpgs- 
-AM KA'CTUOUS (A.] foll turniogs and Ns z. one who delights in love matters, 


made tributgry by 


* 


"- windings, like a maze in fine gardens. O'RT (A.) fad, e — mournſi | 
RANT (As) lovely, deſirable, charming, | diſmal, d 444 6 | A 
heavtifol z in Aricbmytic, thoſe numbers 11 17644 — ye, — the chan 
tat ore mutually equal to each other's ali- or valve of a thing, 
«2 ts are called amiable numbers, ſuch | AMOUNT (V.) to get or riſe up, to aſcend; A 
us nb4 and 420 the aliquot parts of 284 alſo to come to a certain charge or yalve, 
. are — 71, 4, 2, 1, the ſum of which is | AMOU'RS (S.) affairs of love, intrigues with | 
220; and the aliquot parts of zac, are 130, | women in the criminal way. 
$6 4 #24 2 5 10, 8, 4, 8, 1, the | AMOU'SES (8.) coun! gems, artificul 
vm whereof is 384 precious ſtones, 
gp + abou ($.) lorelineſs, defirableneſs, } AMPHEMERINUS (s.) - difemper that 
6 7.74 | comes every day, as an ague or 
4 $ 68. a fort of ftone like alſum,  AMPHIBIOUS (A.] of both ways.or kinds; | 
which mente in . fize, does nat viGbly | ſuch creatures as live both on land and in the 14 
conſume z it earth flax; others ſa water, ſuch as frogs, caftors, 9tters, tortoiſes, | 
_  lamanders hair. ſea-calves, crocodiles, &c, 
1 APES A.) friendly, courteous, loving, | AMPHIBOLO/GICAL (4) making that 


belongs. to. amphike 


TY or AMPCABLENESS ay -w | 
friendlineſs ACC 1 55 way of 


185 2 f 25 — r or . 1 2 the ſenſe ma mages 
| 72 two contraay and N ways: 
Z r language 1 not ſo liable to this abyſc 


F. 
* 2725 eee 
e who ti be- 


wor. | 

. goo 

younge A 7 
n 
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| taken and uſed. . 
| ANABA'PTISTS (S.) ſometimes called Kata- 


| © free will in ſpiritual things; and, that any 


$ >» 
, 
* „ * * 


dant, - 

AMPLIFICA'TION (S.) the enlarging or il- 
luſtrating « diſcoorſe, by taking in whatever 
may de a means to gain upon the audience, 

in order to engage their attention, or work 


% A 
AMPLIFY (V.) to enlarge, to expound, to 


7 


' extend, to illuffrate. "is 
A'MPLITUDE (S,) greatneſs, largeneſs, &c. 
in Aſtronomy, it is an arch of the horizon, 
intercepted between the irue eaft or weſt 
point thereof, and the centre of the ſug or 
ſtar, at its riſing or ſetting, : 
A'MPTHILL (S.) a pretty market-town in 
' Bedfordſpire, pleaſantly fituated between two 
hls, diſtant from London 36 computed, and 
Iz meaſured miles, has a good market week - 
5 on Thurſday, , Queen Catherine, wife to 
Hen VIII. retired to one of the king's 
33 in this town, after ſhe was forbid | 
the court upon her being divorced; 1 
AMPUTA'TION (S.) in Surgery» the cutting 
off a member or limb; in Gardening, the 
pruning or dreſſing of vines, &c. 23 
A'MULET (s.) a charm or medicine, wore 
about the neck or other part of che body, to 
core or keep away certain diftempers, 
A'MUSE (V.) to divert, put off, or keep a 
perſon from looking too narrowly into a 
matter, by feeding him with expectations 
that are not likely to ſucceed, &c, 
AMU'SEMENT (S.) a diverſion or flight em- 
ployment, a matter of no great conſequence, 
a thing of ſmall concern or value, | 
AMY'CDALATE (S.) an artificial milk, or 
emulſion made of blanched almonds. 
A'NA ($.) a term-uſed by Phyſcians, ſignify- 
fying, that in compounding a medicine, an 
equal quantity of every ingredient is to be 


boptiſls, and Antipedobaptifis, upon account of 
_ re-baptizing thoſe adult perſons that em- 
brace their opinions, aud denying it to be 
. lawful to baptize children, Jobs of Leyden, 
Muyncer, Knipperdollng. and other German 
_ enthoGafts, about the time of the reforma- 
_ tion, went by this name; maintaining that 
Chriſt was not the ſon of Mary, not true 


God ; that we are righteous by our oon 


_ merits and ſufferings z. that there is no ori- 
ginal fin; thet infants are not to be bap- 
tized ; rejeRting all communion with other 
churches, magiſtracy, and oaths ; maintain - 
ed a community of goods, polygamy, and 
that a man may divorce his wife, if of ano- 
ther opinion; that the godly ſhould enjoy 
a monarchy here on earth z that men have 


man may preach, and adminifter the ſacra- 
ments, &c, Theſe and many other mon- 
Arous opinions led them to as mad pric- 
tices ; for rifing in arms, vader pretence of 


"= * * * th 2 * R * 8 " ey 
* k «4 
— * * 


AMPLE (A.) ſpacious, full, extenſive, abon · 


* 1 


| tages: But thoſs who now go by this nume 
in England, differ from other proteftants in 


* 


* 


as appears by a confeſſion of faith publiſhed 


hae more than the not baptizing children, | 


by the repreſentatives of above one hundred © 


of their congregations, in the year 1689. 
ANACA'MPTIC (A.) the ſame with _ 
tive, applied to ſounds produced by reflec» 
tion, as echoes; and ſometimes it is applied 
to that part of optics called catoptrics.$ 
which ſee, -— f . 
ANACATHA'RTICS : (s.) in Phyfic, ſuch 
_ medicines as cauſe purging or evacuations in 
the upper parts of the body, wiz. ſuch as 
rovoke ſneezing, vomiting, e. 
ANACEPHAL A/OSIS ($,) the recapitulating 


or delivered in words or writing, 

ANACEPHALVZE (V.) to repeat the ſub- 

flance or heads of a diſcourſe or argument, 
ANA'CHRONISM (S.) in Chronology, is the 
lacing a fact or an event much earlier than 
it ought to be; as of Yirgil's relating Dido 
was in Aſtica in the time of tat; when, 
in reality it was 300 years aſter the taking 
of Trey, when the was there, | 
ANACREO'NTIC {$.) a poem or copy of 


a famous poet, who flouriſhed in the 6oth 
Olympiad, about 400 years before Chrift, 
commonly in the jovial or Bacchanalian 
train ; in Engliſs they conſift of ſeven ſylla 
bles, and in Latte of three ſeet and a half. 
ANA'GOGY (s.) a rapturous elevation of the 
ſoul, to things divine and eternal, in exta- 
ſy; an endeavour to, find out the m 
meaning of any paſſage of ſcripture. 
ANA'GRAM (S.) a tranſpoſition or changing 
the letters of a riame or ſentence, ſo as to 
make one or more other words or ſentences, 


— 


perſon or thin- j as from Maxy, the name 


of the Bleſſed Virgin, is made army, which _ 


is thus parsphraſed : 
Wheſe womb contain'd the mighty Lerd of 


ansg- ams. 


the heads or ſubſtance of any matter, ſpoken. 


* 


verſes, wiote by or in im tuion of Azacreon, 


that expreſs the good or ill qualities of the | 


Hm «ell ber name may @ great * =. , | 2 
ANAGR /MMATIST (8.) a corppoſer of 


ANALecrs or ANALE/CTA {(S,) the te- 


mains or fragments taken off the table; alſo 
certain parts or portions ſelected out 
ferent authors. , 


tion of the ſphere upon the plane of t 

ridizn, the eye woes ſuppoled to be in the 
eaſt or well points of the horizon, and at an 
infinite diſtance, 75 
ANALEPTICS (s.) medicines uſed to ehe- 
riſh the nerves, and renew and invigoraie 
the ſpirirsz any thing of = reviving-or re- 
„ 70 7 
 ANALO'GICAL (A.) proport.onal or belong» 
ing to proportion, or bearing ®' an te gory 


goſpel liberty, they commizted many dut- 


> 


| WO to at 3 +  ANA'LCOY 


. 
ANALE'MMA (s.) the orthographical projec- ; 


* ” 
as” 


ANA'LOGY (.) the ſimilar telation or pro- 
portion which one thing bears to another. 
ANA'LY$15 (S.) the art of reſolving queſtions 
that are dif cult, by reducing them to their 
component parts of firſt principles, and from 
thence ſhewing the voſſibility or impoſſibility 
of . the propofition ; allo the chymical redu- 
cing 5 metals, & c, to their frit gginciples ; 
dad in Anatomy, it is the diſſecting of « bu- 
man body according to art, 


ANALYTIC or ANALY!TICAL (a.) be- 


longing ts analyſis, or the method of reſolv - 

ing queſtions algebraically. | 
ANA'LYSE (%. term uſed by Chymi/ls, for 

ſuch fiery operations by which they diſſolve 

bodies, in order to diſcover the ſeveral parts 
_ of which they are compoſed, 

ANAMNE'SIS (S.) a calling to mind what had 
ſlipped our preſent remembrance, _ 
ANAMNE'/TICS (S.) medicines that are belp- 

ful to, or reſtore the memory, 
ANA'PHORA (5.) a rhetorical figure, im- 
2 a repetition of the ſame word at the 
| beginn 
ſentence. | 
NAPLEROYSIS (S.) the ſupplying a deficien- 
e, a filling up # vacancy; in Surgery, the 
_ adding by art what nature has not given, or 
het has been loſt by misfortune, 
ANAPLEROY/TICS (S.) ſuch medicines as 
incarnate or fill vp vIcers with fleſh. | 
ANAPOLOGE'TICAL (A.) without excuſe, 
ANARCHY (S.) confuſion, waxing the 
. want of government in a nation; the ſu- 
preme authority being lodged neither in a 
ting or ay other ſettled governors, but every 
men acts in the manner moſt agreeable to 
_ himſelf, having no ſuperior to controul him, 
ANASA/RCA (S.) a kind of dropſy that fills 
the whole body with pitoitous homourt. 
ANASTOMA'TICS (8.) ſuch medicines ay 
dilate or widen the orifices of the veſſels, 
and couſe x free 5 of the blood. 
AVA THEMA (.) ſometimes it Ggnifies a 
__ thing dedicated to God, and ſometimes a 
perſon curſed os we fay, by bell, book and 
_ "Candle; The Ju coll it cherem, It reaches 
to a fourfold tgrification ; for it was either 
#n offering conſecrated to the honour of the 
deity, ot elſe ſomething devoted to deſtruc- 
tion, and which was to be the object of ge- 
- Nergl averſion ; or elſe it fell under this cha- 
roter on account of ſome great miſbehavi- 
our, of which there were ſeveral forts, 1 
need not iaſiſt upon the firlt ſigniß cation; os 
to the ſecond, we have a remarkable inſtaoce 
, of itt in the city of Jericho, 29 7 vi. 17. 
the third kind of anatbema is related in Ex- 
n edi, chop, x. 3. the fourth kind was 
- executed upon offences jure pacit, i, e., to 
Keep the civil and religious cuſtoms from be- 
ing violated, © © 
ANATHEMATIZE (v.) to excommualcate, 
or put under a curſe, | | 


ng of every verſe, or member of 2 


* 


ANA/TOCISM ($.) the uſe, ioteret, or lo. 


* 


ANC 


naſe of money paid by a barroyer io a lend- 
— 44 Als in ee the 


intereſt, or conſideration money, is.comput- 


ed in proportion to the principal, time and 


rate, whether ſimple or compound, 
ANATO'MICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
anatomy, 
ANA'TOMIST (8.) a profeſſor or practiſer of, 
or one ſkilled in the art of anatomy, ! 
ANA'TOMIZE (V,) to take a thing to piece 
to examine every part, to diſſect, or cut up 
the body of any creature, 1 
ANA'TOMY (S,) the art of diſſecting or tak. 
ing to pieces animal bodies, in order to diſ- 
cover the ſtructure of the parts. | 
A'NCESTORS (S.) fore-faihers, progenitors, 
or thoſe from whom a perſon is geicended, 
A'NCHOR {S.) the inſtrument that keeps x 
ſhip from being driven ſrom the place where 
ſhe rides; and in a Metaphorical Senſe, it fig- 
nifies any thing that a perſon relies upon, or 
puts his tiuſt in; it is alſo the name of a 
veſſel that ſeamen put brandy in, holding or 
containing about ten gallons, In Archirz- 
ture, it is certain carvings ſomewhat reſem- 
bling anchors, which in different orders are 
placed in divers parts; in ſome it is pot in 
the entablature, in others ia the capit. I, and 
others in both. f 
A'NCHOR (V) to heave, caſt, or throw out 
the anchor in order to ſtop the ſhip from 
going any farther, ; | 
A'NCHORAGE or A/NCHORING (S.) a pro- 
per place or fit ground to caſt anchor in, ſo 
that the (hip may ride ſafely, and reſiſt the 
wind or currents; in Law, it is a certain 
duty paid to the king, for caſting anchor in 
the pool of an babour, | | 
A'NCHORET or A'NCHORITE (S.) 2 her- 
mit or a devout perſon leading a ſolitary life 
in a deſert, that he may be out of the reach 
of temptation, and bave the more leiſure for 
meditation, prayer, and other religious cxer- 
ciſes, | | 
ANCHO/VY (s.) « (mall ſea ſiſh, which when 
pickled is much uſcd as a ſauce to other fiſh, 
A/NCHYLOPS (S.) a ſwelling between the 
corner of the eye and the noſe, 


 A'NCIENT or A'NTIENT. (S.) among the 


Sailors, a flag or ſtiea mer ſet in the flein of 
a ſhip is ſo called ; in Civi/ Afairs, thoſe 
perſons who have ſerved the ſeveral offices 
_ of the place or pariſh they live in, are called 
ontients, and by common praftico ve ſum- 
moned or called, upon all public cecaſons, 
to give their opinions; alſo among the law- 
yers in the Temple, ſuch as are paſt their 
resding are called ancienis; and in Gray's 
Jan, it is one of the four claſſes that make 
up the ſociety, which confiſts of ancients, 
- barrifiers, benchers, and ſtudents, ; 
A!NCIENT or A'NTIENT (A.) old, woo 
out, aged, of a long date or t me poſt, 
We of a 
rmer times, a long while ago, &c., 


* 


CLE (8.) the joint immediately. between, | ANGI/NA 8.) the diſeaſe commonly erlled 
* words "Br 1 letz from the foot. ö the 99555 or ſwelling þ the 25 ; 
AND (Part.) uſed in the Egli tongue” to ANGIO'LOGY (s.) a difſertation or treatiſe 

juin the words that follow with thoſe that; 
"went before, | g 
ANDANNTE (s.) a Mufleal Term, ſignifying 
that every note muſt be played very diſtinct 
ly, and the time obſerved very exactly, and 
4s pHnefpally applied to the thorough baſs, 
AN UO VER (S-) a mayor, market, and bo- 
ri5vgh town in Hampſhire, 's great thorough-! 
fare in the weſtern road from London, diſiant 
K. zs compoted, and 66 meaſured miles, plea- 
ils ſeated on the fides of the downs, Which 
renders it very healthy, and is a populous! 


the arteries, veins, &c. He 
ANGLE (s.) « cornet, the place where two 
fides of a room or building meet and tonch; 


apparatus, that people divert themſelves with 


—— —̃ — — 


meeting of any two lines, which incline to 
one ahother in a certain 'poifit, and as the 
lines are cloſer or wider, ſo the angle is called 
acute, right, or obtuſe, _ 3 

A'NOLE V.) to catch fiſh with a rod fitted 


2 and thriving place, governed by a msyor, with « line, hook, e. : 
recorder, aldermen, Bails, and common A/NGLER 655 one that catches fiſh, or en- 
a council-men, with the privilege of 'eleQingi] deivours ſo to co, with a rod and lie called 
1e |  bnd ſending two members to parliament i an angle, Eo | e 
b It his a great market weekly on Saturdey, ANOLESEA (S.) an iſland lying over-againft 
or and two faifs yearly, wiz. May 1, and Wo- Caerndiwon in North Wales, compaſſed on all 
2 vember 6, Near to it, on September 30, is] bes with the Ir:ſþ fea, which patts it from 
or kept Weybill fair, efteemed one of the great-if Wales by a narrow channel, which may be 
4 eft in England, eſpecially for ſneep. l Fforded at Jow water in ſome places; it is 20 
N- A'NECDO 1 ES (S.) memoirs that treat of the | miles long, and 17 broad; it yields. plenty 
re manners, tranſattions, and ſecrer affairs off of good wheat, and millfiones to grind it | 
in '  prinees and great men with too much free is divided into fx hundreds, and theſe into 
nd dom and fincerity to be publiſhed while the} 74 pariſhes, but has but two market- towns, 
| perſons ate living, unleſs it be under the} vis, Netwberough and Beaumaris ; It ſends 

wut d ſeuiſe of a novel, c. 8 | one member to parliament. = 5 
Mn ANEMO'METER (8;) an inſtrument to try A\NGLICISM($;) the ſpeaking or writing af- 

the frength of the wind by: ter the manner, or io the idiom of the E- 
o- ANFMONY (S.) a name gien to all flowers - people or nation. 
ſo that are: of a ſhott duration, and that are A'NGRED (A.) ftirred up to wrath, diſpleaſs 
he eafily beaten down, ruffted, or deſtroyed by ed, Kc. | Fr 5 
in the wind. ANGUF/LLES (s.) thoſe little ſtat worms 
in ANEMOSCOPPE (S.) a machine that ſhews hat hawks void when they are fick. _ 

the changes of the wind, ANNGUISH (s.) trouble, ſorrow, grief, pain, 
er- A'NEURISM (s.) 'a ſoft tumour, formed of | any diſorder either in body or mind, chief 
fe blood extravaſated and ſpread ander the freſh ufed when the maJady is very violent. 
eh by the rupture or dilatation of an artery, { A'NGULAR (A.) any thing that has corners 
for ANE'W (Part.) ſomething done over again, | or angles. FD. 
r either in the ſame or diffetent mode to what | Ax HE Lus (s.) Hortneſs of breath, Aifleulty 


| ir was in before, a of breathing, 2s ih the aſihma, Has 
ANFRACTUO'SITY or ANFRA'CTUOUS- | ANFMADVER'SION (s.) an obſervatfon made 


ing, an intrieacy, | ing into the merits of jt, and may be appli- 
A'NGEL ($,) a rheſſenger, a ſpiritual intelli ed 3s well to praiſing or commons 

tent ſubRance, the firſt in rank and dignity diſpraifing or finding fault with It j in w cl 

among created beings; a'!ſo the name of 'an | ſenſe any Hing may de added fo, of taken 

old Engliſh gold coin, of the value of ten from it. 3 
Filing. '  J ANIMADVERT (V.) to apply the mind fri- 

ANGELICA (S.) a plant fo named, on e-] onfly to examine into, and confider the na- 
count of its being a great unti-poiſon z it is | tore, extent, and ufefulneſs 12 1 
of a ſweet ſmell and aromatic taſte, the to write down one's fematks ſo made, for, 
leaves whereof are much uſed by the confec- | the peruſel of others. 


* 


tioners, | | 
; ANGE/LICAL (A.) of the nature of angels, or | life and motion; from whenee that power 


A'NGI .) tumours or ſwellings in the groin be invi6ble to the naked eye ſoch as thoſe 
wiled by the Nit nl, e wa, ie, which erin 


to catch ſmall Aſh, In Gecmerry, it is the. 


ſomething relating thereto, whereby #' mari or other creature exerciſes 
A'NGER (S.) wrath, fury, diſpleaſure, reſent- | motion, ſenſe, or the functlons of the mind 
ment. 2 9 8 as perception, teflection, &e. Is called the 

| ANGER (V.) to diſpleaſe, to Mr up, or en- anima/ faculy, „ ob 

eite the reſentment of a perſon; &c, ANIM A'LCULE ($.) « cresture ſo ſmall ps to 


the water In 
: | ths 


upon the ſeveral veſſels in a human body, as 1 


alſo the inſtthment or rod; with its Whale 


NESS (S.) a labyrinth, a winding, a tufa- ] wvpon a book or other thing after duly examin- . 


ANIMATE (v-) to fir up, to encourage, to 


17 is alſo uſed to expreſs certain operations 


' heat, the, colour firikes quite through, and 


- ANNYHILATE (v.) to deſtroy, quite take 


_ tivals, or ſlated faſts appointed by the church, 


| 
| 
| 


LEA 


. of @ pale, or deep led, yellow, &c, They 

ſeem t» be of the ſhrimp kind, By the help 

© of the microſcope, vaſt numbers of animal- 
cules are diſcovered in molt liquors, 


enliven, to puſh forward, to excite, 
A'NIMATED (A) excited, ſtirred up, quick- 
'  ened, encouraged ; alſo any creature that is 

endued with life and ſelf- motion. 
 ANIMO'SITY (S.) hatred, averſion, diſſike, 
._ grudge, heat, paſſion, the. doing any thing 
J To a pre-determined ill. will againſt a 

rſon. ä 

A'NNALIST (s.) a writer of what happens; 

yearly, whether it relates to the church or 
_ fate; an hifftorian, | | 
A'NNALS (S.) the hiftorical account of what 


has happened in former times, digeſted chro- | 


_ nologically, year after yearz or what now 
__ paſſes annually in our times. 
A'NNAT ES (8) the firſt year's income of a 
_ fpiritual or church living, that formerly was 
2 or paid to the pope, but now to the 
* UL 


ANNEA'L (V.) to paint vpon glaſs in ſuch a 
manner, that by baking or beating in a fur- 
nace the colour Gnks quite through the glaſs, 


of the potters upon tiles, &c. and it Hgnifes 
alſo the anointing or beſmearing with oil. 
ANNEA/LING (s.) the art of painting, or 
_ Maining glaſs, fo that by the affiflance of 
is not to be waſhed or ſcraped off by any 
means whatever, 
ANNEMX (V.) to tie, join, unite or add one 
thing to an«thor, | 
ANNEXED (A.) any thing tied, united, 
oined, or added to another, | 


aa, and reduce to nothing, which in the 


full extent of the word, is only in the | 


power of God, all other defiruftions being 
only alterations or changes of the form, and 
not of the matter, | 


© ANNIHILAYTTON (5,) 2 total deſſruction or | 


_ taking away the exiſtence of any created 


being, not only as a creature or thing of a | 


" particular ſpecies, but abſolutely as matter 

univerſally, | | 
ANNIVERSARY (s.) a certain yearly return 
. of @ particular day or time ſet apart for 
mourning or rejoicing ; ſuch as the fixed fel- 


bund rendered obligatory by the ſanction of the 
_ civil power, enatting a law for the obſerva- 
tion of it ; us of the zoth of Janary, the 
 2anth of May, and gth of November, Cc. 
A'NNO 3 two Latin words ſeni 
fying the year of our Lord, and frequent!y 
made uſe of to ſhew what year of the CliriCl 
tion wie, or epocha, any tranſaftion was done 
in, as beste made between princes, or a con 


7 


the ſummer. months, making it ſometimes 


* 
yest of our Lord 1757, &c. to this it is uſual 
alſo to add the year of the prince then reign- 
ing, as the 1 of king George 11, : 

ANNOTA/TION (8.) a particular marking, 

or obſerving z eſpecially applied to the writ- 
ings of . who 1 to explain the 

| difficulties of an author, 

ANN'OY (V.) to prejudice, hurt, injure, mo- 
left, or diſturb, a 

AN NO VYANCEs (S.) any thing that is offen. 
ſ ve, hurtful, detrimental, or injurious, 

ANNUAL (A.) yearly, of or belonging to a 
year. f . 

ANNU'ITY (S.) a certain yearly allowance 
for life, or otherwiſe ; and properly ought to 

be paid but once a year; but cuſtom has in- 
troduced the payment ſometimes quarterly, 
ſometimes half yearly, as ia the annuities in 
the South Sea company, &c, | 

ANNU'L (V.) to repeal, deſtroy, , revoke, 
make void, and of no effect. 

A'NNULAR (A.) round, like to, or in the 
form of arin Oe 

A'/NNULET (S.) „ diginction in Heraldry, of 
a ſmall ring which the fifth brother of a fa- 
mily oeght to wear; in Arctitefture, it fre- 
quently means a ſmall ornament, ſometimes 
called a fillet, a cinfure, Cc. 

ANNU MERATE (V.) to reckon, eſteem, or 
count a perſon or thing into a liſt, or part of 
a number, „ 

ANNUMERA'TION (S.) a reckoning or 
counting into the number, | rn 

.-ANNU/NCIATE (V.) to bring a meſſage to a 
perſon, to declare ſomething unknown from 
another, 

ANNUNCIATYION (S.) the delivering a meſ- 
ſage that a perſon is ſent about z particularly 
applied to the declaration the angel made to 
ny as Mary concerning her ſon ſeſus 
Chrift, Es 

A'NODYNE (S.) an aſſwager of grief, an eaſet 

of painz in Phe, thoſe medicines that 
relieve perſons in great pain, or that take it 
who!ly 7 are called anody nes. 

ANO'INT (V.) to ſmear with oil, or ſome 
unctuous matter, called ointment z a ceremony 

both anciently, and ftiil uſed at the inaugura- 
tion of kings, biſhops, and other great per- 
ſonages into their teſpective offices. 

.ANO'MALISM (S.) a diſorder or irregularity, 

| eſpecially in Chronolog y, 5 | 

ANOMALVSTICAL or PERIO/DICAL 

YEAR (S.) is that ſpace of time which the 

earth ſpends in going through her orbit, which 

| by reaion of the preceſſion of the equinoxes, 
'the points of interſeftion move back every 
© year 30 ſeconds, and, as it were, meet the 

. ſun. The whole time of the earth's period, 
or antomaliflical year, is 365 days, 6 hour, 

9 Ar. and 14 ſeconds, „ 

ANO'MALOUS (A.)] irregular, contrary to 
rule, diſorderly, | | 

ANOMALY (S.) in Grammar, is the different 


* 


traft between privaig priſe .4 was made in th. | 
| 


or irregular conjugation of verbs, or 


{2 


r OS —_- a a vw.cc = a M4 


ANO'NY MOUS (A.) a book or perfon with- 


 A'NSWER 955 a reply made to a queſtion, the 


called, becauſe it is oppoſite to the north, or 


| ANTEAMBULA'TION (s.) z going or v. 


ANT 


of nouns from the general rules, In Afro. 


, that arch of a circle, or an angle, or el- 


liptic area, taken proportional to the time 
in which the planet deſcends from one point 
to another, is called the mean anomaly of the 


aho'N (Part.) ſome time hence, hereafter, by | 


and b * 


out a natne, or title of diſtinction. 
ANORE X (S.) that diſorder in the ſtomach 
which renders a perſon incapable of digeſting 
his food, and which naturally creates a loath- 
ing and want of appetite, _ 
A'NSWER (V.) to reply to a queſtion aſked, 
to ſolve a propoſition, by . What the 
amount is, &c, alſo to fulfil or comply with 
the ex pectation of a perſon, © 


ſolution of an enigma, riddle, mathematical 
JJ 
A'NSWERABLE (A.) accountable for or to, 
agreeable or proportionable'to a perſon or | 
thing, af 5 


[1 5 | 
ANT (s.) a ſmall inſe&, ſometimes called an 


emmet or piſmire, noted by Solomon for its pro- 


vident carefulneſs in laying op in harveſt | 
2gainſt the necefſicies of Winter.. 

ANTA'/GONIST (S.) an oppoſer, or perſon 
who contends for the maſtery with another, 
whether it be in bodily exerciſes, or diſputa- 
tion in words, or writing, The Anatomiſts 
call thoſe muſcles, that have a contrary ſitu- 
ation or office to others, by this name ; as 
the abduflor and adduftor of the elbow, the 
firſt pulling the arm back, and the latter 
firetching it out, 


ANTAPHRODPTICS (s.) ſuch medicines as | 


are bſed in venereal caſes, 


ANTAPO/DOSIS (8.) a paying back, or re- 


e with the Rbetoricians, the counter - 
port of a fimilitude; as the huſbandman 1en- 
ders barren ground fruitful by manuring it, 
ſo the ſchool- maſter corres the natural ig- 
norance and ſtubborneſs of chilaren, by 9i- 


' ligently informing their minds with good 


l-arning and diſcipline, - 
ANTARCTIC CIRCLE (5,) is one of the 
leſſer circles of the ſphere, parallel to the 

equator, and 23 deg, 30 mio, diſtant from 
the ſouth pole, 2 
ANTAAcTie POLE (s.) the ſouth pole, ſo 


arctic pole. 


NNTEACTS (8.) aQtions that have been done | 


formerly, ſach as are now paſt, 


ing before, 2 
ANTECEDA/NEOUS (A.) going before, ' 
ANTECE'DENCE or ANTECEDE'NTIA” 

A.) in Afronony, is when a planet ſeems to 

move from eaſt to weft, contrary to the order 
of the fiens of the zodiac. 

ANTECEDENT gd one thing going before 


| 


| ANTEDILU'VIAN 


ANTEMERYDIAN (8.) before noon, 


* day, or twelve o'dlock./ 


q 


another, either in order of time or place. 


> * 7 


ANT 
In Grammar, it is the word the relative re- 
pests or refers to, as, the tree which grows» 
la Mathematics, it is that term in a propor- 
tion which is firſt named or compared to, or 


with another, 


A'NTECHAMBER or A'NTICHAMBER 1 


the lobby, or outer cbamber of a lange b 

ing, where ſervants; petitioners, or ſtran- 
gers ſtay, to wait till the nobleman, or other 

perſon, is at leiſure to bs ſpoken with, or 

calls for them, n 


A'NTEDATE (V.) to date or time a letter, 


| 
was; as, if 1 write a letter, Se. u 


bond, or other, writing, as che it had been 
wrote or executed ſome time before it really 
pon the 


20th day of July 1757, and date it avif it 


was wrote the oth day of May 1756, 


Noab's flood; 1 
mid- 


A'NTEPAST (s.) a foretafle of ſomething 
that is to come hereafier, ' 
ANTEPENULTIMA (.) a Grammatical 


Term, ſgnifying the laſt ſyllable but two, 
or the third from the right hand towsrds the 
| left, which is oſtem marked to ſhew that the 


aſpiration, or fireſf in pronunciation, lies 


there; as in this very word antepenultima, 
the mark or accent; is pot ooo the ſyllable 
ul, to ſhew that the greateſt breathing, or 
firongeſt part of the pronunciation, Hes upon 
the . Ws f v8 248 £4 3 


ANTEPILE/PTICS (8.) medicines good for, | 


or in convulſions, &c. 


* 


(8.) one we Med before 


ANTEPREDYCAMENTS/ ($:) in L,. 


things proper to be known, previous to the 
doctrine of categories; ſuch as. what 3s 
meant by the terms univocal, equivocal, and 
demonſtrative. e * 
ANT E RIOR (S.) any perſon or thing that is 
pat or placed before another. * 
AN TERIO RTT (S.) priority or ſenſority, 


A'NTES (A.) a term uſed by Gardeners, for 


the f.remoſt or undermoſt ranks of vines z 
ond in Architeure, it means pillars or great 
ftones put in the front of a building, to prop 
or ſupport it; alſo the ſquare: pillaſters that 
were anciently put in the corners of tem- 
ples, &c, i. JT 
ANTE'S'TATURE 
rough, ſmall, hafly ſort of retrenchment, 
made of palliſadoes or bags of earth, 10 give 
the retiring ſalliers opportunity to the 
remainder of a piece of ground, which the 
_ had made himſelf maſter: of in part 
already. HENS hs 
ANTHELIX ($.) the proturberance or knob of 
the ear, or the inner circle of the auricle. 
ANTHELMVNTICS (s.) medicines that de- 
firoy worms in human bodies: 


A'NTHEM (s.) # divioe or ieligious hymn or 


ſong, performed vſually in cathedrals by the 
— who are divided into two cho- 
ruſſet, and fing ICs 


4 % ; 


(8.) in Fortification, a 


ANTHE.-. 


* 


1 o 


HO AIA (s.) certain feſtivals co- 
 Jebrated by the ancient Greeks, in honour of 
Preſerpinc, who at times adorned the temples 

of that goddeſs with all ſorts of flowers, be- 


_ -eavſe when Proſorping was raviſhed by Plyto, | 


22 gathering flowers upon mount ina 
jcily. - TE, 9g 
ANTHESTERIA (8.) feftiyals celebrated by 
the ancient Athenians, at which time the 
maſters ſcafted their ſlaves, as the Romans 
Jia during their Sarurnelia. 3 
 ANTHO/LOGY (s.) a treatiſe or collection 
_ of flowers, the ert of knowing their diffe- 
' rence; generation, growth, produce, time of 
| blowing, &c- 1 1 
ANTHRACO'SIS (8,) a diſeaſe. of the eyes, 
- occafoned by s corroſive ulcey covered with 
ſkin, and attended with a ſwelling of the 
porte nsr the eye. ; 5 
ANTHRAX (S.) a burning or live- coal; a 
_ - carbuncle ſwelling, encompaſſed with fiery, 
ſharp, and painful ſwellings, which jn # 
manner parch and burn the ſkin, 
ANTHROPOLOGY (s.) diſcourſe, differ 
tation, or deſcriptive of the whole man, both 
ſoul and body: Diwineg call that manner of 
ſpeak of God by attributing to him 
_ hands, feet, eyes, Ac, by this name, 
ANTHROPO'MANCY (.) a kind bf diyi- 
| 12 performed by inſpeRing the entrails 
ofs 


| Gen man. Fa | 
ANTHROPOME'TRIA (S.) anatomy, or the 
the manner of 


. + conſideration of a man after 
anatomiſts, 1 * 

ANTHROPOMORPHITE (8.) a heretic, 

one who ſuppoſes God to be in the ſhape of 


Yn 3 
ANTHROPO/PATHY (8.) buman,. or the 
endowment with the aflectlons and paſſions 


ANTHROPO/PHAGI (8.) men- ester, or 
„commonly called cannibali. 
ANTHYPNO/TICS (s.) mediciges to keep a 

..- perſon from fleeping, 
ANTHYPO/PHOR & 8.) a figure in Rheto- 
rie, by which the objeRtions and iofinuati- 
dene, that an adverſary may be ſoppoſed to 
make, are clearly and fully anſwered, 
ANTIADES (8.) the glandules or kernels, 
- commonly called the almonds of the cars; 
+ 8ifo an inflammation in thoſe parts, | 
ANTIARTHRYTICS (s.) medicines proper 
to remove, or good againſt the gout, | 
ANTIASTHMA/TICS (8. 
for, or againſt the 


breath | 
| LANTICHRE/$18 ($.) a pledge; mortgage, or 
pan g in the Civil Law, a covenant between 
+53 2 debtor — and creditor relating to the intereſt 
or loan of money upon s mortgege or pawn, 
A/NTICHRIST ($.) « name given — 
_ eminence, by gt, Parl. to the vian of fn 
2 1 who af, the latter end of the 
World is to appt 
' Gflopto 


proper medicings 
c of ſhar 41 ol 


8 


a 
f 


and. 


by: way of 


continue three years and a half, during be 
time there wiltbe aterribla benen 1 
is the opinion of the Papiſts; but the Pro- 
teftants, as they differ from them, ſo they 
differ from themſelves, Grotjus and Dr, Ham- 
mond ſuppoſing the time paſt, and the cha- 
rafters to be finiſhed in the perſons of Cali. 
gula, Simon Magus, and the Gnoſticks; but 
the more general opinion is, that the pope 
is the true anticbriff, and accordingly, at 3 
council held at Gap in 1603, they inſerted in 
their confeſſions of faith, an article whereby 
the pope is declared to be anticbrift. 
ANTICHR'ISTIAN (A.) any thing, whether 
doctrine or practice, that is oppoſite or con- 
trary to the laws of the chriftian religion. 
ANTICHRO'NISM (S.) errors in chronology, 
a wrong computation of time. | 
| ANTYCIPATE (V.) to preyent by taking 
up a thing beforehand, to foreſlall a mar- 


SEE) Ac. ; s F 
ANTICIPATION (S,) a preventing, fore- 
| 455 taking up Craig ; 
A'NTIC (8.) a merry-andrew, à fantaſtical 

fellow, a buftovon, 5 . 
A'NTIDOTE (s,) an oppoſite, a remedy as 

gaioſt poiſons, a counter poiſon. 
ANTJEME/TICS (S.) medicines proper tg 

be given in violent yomitings, to flop ot 

cure them, ; © 3 
ANTHEPILE/PTICS (8) remedies againf, 

or medicines to be uſed in convulfive diſ- 


tempers, | 
ANTILO'GAR THM (s.) the complement 
of the Jogarithm of a fine, tangent, or ſe- 
cant, to go degrees, PT. 
ANTVLOGY (8.) a contradiQtion or diſagree- 
ment between t ; 2 of an 1 
part, to thoſe of another part of the ſam 
book upon the ſame babe. e 
A'NTILOPE (s.) a mongrel ſort of a creature, 
E between a hart and 8 got. 
ANTVLOQUIST (s.) an opponent, a contra- 
diftor or diſputer, | | 
ANTIMETRICAL (A,) oppoſite or contrary 
to the rules of metre or verſe, 
ANTIMONA/RCHICAL or ANTIMON- 
- A'RCHIAL (A.] principles or opinions that 
_ «re againſt monarchy or kingly government, 
ANTI MON (S,) a mineral ſubſtance of a 
metalline nature, having all the ſeemi 
charaQers, of a. real metal, 55 wg mal- 
leability ; ſo that it is what is called a ſeri» 
metal, being a foſſil. glebe, compoſed of 
ſome undetermingd metal, combibed with a 
ſulphuteous and ſtony ſubſtance it is found 
in mines of all metals, but chiefly thoſe of 
filyer. and lead; 
pg A 2 be, Ther oh 
ON3y, in Hungen, Vena. e 
times called n Had, from. ies being 
found in clods or lutpps reſembling, black 
lead, only it is both harder and Jighter. Its 
texture is particular, being full of Httle ſhine 


or 


— . 1. in oppo- 


vppoles to, 


ing veins, as Þrigtle go glaſs ; Somet _ 


a 


that in god mines is. 


b 


:!!! x ⁊ð d ͤ v0 WC 


Dod goes not love an an 


os 4 5 


Ae w bi i 
other the Lela e. It Tales with ae 
culty in the "fire, and tele in wa F3 


when, dug out of th 


th, it is fuſed in on one quali the oppoſition of and e 
rong fire, and 1 75 poured into coints,  ANTVPH PHONE 4 the anſwer” that ont fide 
20 7 an Aae horns, which is the c | 


mon lors uſeally ſold i 
very numerous, being 
in ſpecula or concave b 


1 ell 


otherwiſe have; in 


r 


gold colour oter- ed becomes heightened or intinded'; or the 

4 . 4 the action N= a body attirked fl 

- eolleQbirfelf, and beconies firo g. by fr 
pation y or an intention of t 


of the choi th 
in ſhops, 11s yſes are plan or mb l oo — b a3 


1 valbable ingredit ent | terbately, as 10 the common « or "tending 
raing-glalles,” ten- pſalins. 
Jith than they w . ANTIYHR ASIS(S; 50 bgurein ſpeech; whete- 


fi-metal. it mal es * by the original ſenſe or meaning of 8 word 


tone or ſound clear. It is mixed with % © is inverted, and applied quite contraty 3 Alſo 


moke it bard and white, and with le 
make printers metal, to caſt or found their] chat 8 * a plain mein 

letters. In Phyfic, its, uſes are ſo varioy V4 Wy f the — — made uſe 

that according to ite 5 preparation, Mr. Bey l to b thi 

ſays, that alone, or in company with o live under ha ſame meridian, and 7 

two aſſociates, it is ſufficient to BA an e ly oppoſite j they have the ns 
 apothecary's ſhop, anſwering the phyſician's | elevation of t 


"g" fgurbtive or ironfeal manner of e. 


YPODES (8 Ty a'n 


* 


heir different poles, as  they' afe 


de ſire, whether be wants cathariics, : eme -in different hemiſpheresz ſo that our niid- 


tice, diyretics c. antienily it was uſed] 
a 


as paint to b 
720 as app! ary i rom 


ANTI EPHRITICS. 


} day is our anripodes mid-night, and vict wer- 


cken both womens and 2. a. In former ages it was thought impemble 


2 Kings i ix. 30. Jerem, there ſhould be ſuch a place, e ct i 


30. an Wh pou it 1s uſed © pied, dur gobd anceſtors not beings 
125 at 8 to this da 1 conceive, how it was poſſible io crofs way? be 
LG) } meaidines good a-]_ ſeas, that in thei ir thought ſe won 4p fe 
reins and kidneys, | miſpheſes; may, the Gola 


AA TINO WIANS (8 (8) 


rejecting che law 3 
- 3 The) 155 


not further, nor ev) * | Kinder ſalvation ;  falfiby the ruth 


_ that the Ss of God 


r, adu] „ru 
the wie A ing ws oe And there ore] | thoſe who - 6 top 
2 0 Fes and dit le 
of grace being once aſſured. of ] © chiefs that” habe A456 dae fallibie a- 
falv ar FG 1255 afterwards 1 that | 7 
ould. be troubled in Fro(lenrs for 


| wm the child 


| no, mai 15 
n; that ho chr 
ys ts the cs 
pocrite mou 'ha e 


weile in Adath blah hls al; Wo * N 
_ bz the only 70 40 A of grace 

Chriſſian believeth and en oy 
| bot Chiiſt obly believeth and eie 3 ee | 
y man for his holineſs; 
that ſanQification is. no evidence of Jultifi.! 1 


A rnoner 8 Abetepee, oppoitth or 


.  conradiftion 7 two laws, or two ar- 


ticles or parts of the 


lee 1 ) remedies pr 


for ſuch as are aff 


one grants what bis 


denies the conſequence or ence Te 
705 
ANTIPATHY' (s.) ayerflon, hated, Net. 


fence taken by one man, 0 sint anot 


or thing, arifing. 


and . from 3 or an inſury f 
| eee, 


_ oppoſite qualities, w 


heretics, ſo called for Peg le, whoſe converfation is not it — 
FRY ins, of f'no uſe vnider , wel! te a5 difficult to chnvince A 5 
works. do] but mathematician aq gd tr ok know”! N. 


$i pitch to 700 * | 


cannot bn; that mur- 1 A'NTIPOPE * a 1 
the pr vdle 
4 


oneſi, Ke. are og in pretend to paſs 


7 1 Can 


g was no hn: ſebiſm in the Tb Wiſ. 


fallible 8 the hy all 5 

— 8 ee work, þ ion 

* maar Ms 

ANT1 As ($:)* ee +: who apy 
themſelves to the ſfudy of antiquity,” 

2 plaidfag* the molto upon etal? * 4 
bons upon faryes sud public” boſlehn nge, e 

1 den ouring to reo Pe —1 ri tg, 
and thief ts,” hei u we mia at 

the know! Mr ad, and bole eat. 

toms, laws, religi 


A 


Tt 


ould be erh orte 


B ianit 1 tha | 
he OD "whith 


S 


void, aboliſh & & 19-4 


ſane law, a 00k 2 ; particularly uſed by paint 
E 


s, Natuaties, arch? As, Ke, to beni 


with the palſy, 742 dullainge, 3 tee, when thoſe arid were 


. Wenn (8.) 3 gui by which! J. in thelr greateſt perfe&ion ainong the Greets 


adverſdry affirms, bot And Romans, and before this general de ſection 
Nr — by the irroption of the 
othi and You 
ee ANTOECT(S;) any people 
_ live 8 — Saas * in 2 
rent pars heise i rom the equator 
* nds fi the no eh, "others" in the ſouthern 
| | hemiſþhiers, They habe noon ind midnight 
| the Glen of to © at the ſame time, but their ſeaſons differ 


rel. er whilft one fab msk, and the 


OE: 


from en 4 


D 4 1 


irg 50 12 reg, out. 


* 


— 


Ft UE (A.) socignt,'of un old gate] * | 


K 


Ae 


days. ü ” 
ANTISCORBU'TICS (5.) remedies againſt 
the 57 5 7 85 
ANTVTHESIS (3) the openiog or ſetting 
ons thing to or againſt another, by way of 
.. compariſon, _ 
ANTITRINITA/RIANS 
„ to 2 1 or ſe 
| rinity ; tho? 
to the Socinians. or Unitzrians, 
ANTITYPE (5.) a copy like to the original, 
or that which anſwers or is prefigured by a 


* 


0 a general name 
s, that deny 


_ types 36 the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper | 


' bothe 1 of the paſchal lamb, or Jeuiſb 


over, Ce. 1 
ANTIVENFREALS (S.) ſuch medicines as 
. pre oppoſite to, or good againſt the French 
- diſeaſe or grand pox, 5 
A'NTLERS (8.) farts or branches of a deer's 
- - attire, diſtinguiſhed by brow-antlers, which 


.. are thoſe next above the head, and the bes- A 


. enthr, that immediately above the brow- 


l 
0 


AN 4 the inflroment whereon ſmiths | 


la their work, in order to hammer or forge 
Ie into ſuch ſhapes or forms 39 is defired, 
ANSXTETY. (S.) uneafineſs, trouble, yreat 


. concern or defire for a thing, - „ 
A'NXIOUS (A.) oeaty, fad, thoughtfol, ve. 
_. ry defrous, HS ot ; 
A'NXIOUSNESS (s.) the 


APACE (Part,) fat, quick, ſwiſt, 


APAGO'GICAL (A.] « fort of demonfration | 


that ſhews the truth of a propoſition, by 
© manifeſting the impoſſibility or »bſordity of 
#4 Jes contrary, TY 4 : j 
 AFART (Part,) ſeparate, afde, alone, 
APA'RTMENT ($S,) ſuch a part or portion 
+ of # houſe that one perſon Jodges in, or oe 
. - Evupies for his uſe, ſeparate and diftint ſtom 
... nnother under the ſame roof, whether it con 
. - ts of one or more rooms, | | 


F 
N 
; 


A'PATHY (.) u fete of inſeabbility, not | 


being moved or gſſected either with pleaſure 
or Ln, a ſreedom from all paſſions or a- 
45 a i 14%, is hand op 
APA ($.) in Hera a hand opened | 
fo, tht the full palm appears with the 
,, thu ngers entended at full length, 
aur ($.) en  apimal that of all creatures 
. comes neareſt to, or is moſt like to the fl- 
gore of a man, There are ſeveral ſorts of 
them } ſome with end others without a] 
tail; ſome have s longiſh head or ſnout like 
_ ©» dog, others have a rounder head and flatter 
' noſe; the toes of their ſect ate as long as. 
ers; they have generally red hair, 


Jael log to be 7 ar, pee are all white, 
_ forms ed upon (4, and their breaft, 


| * and infide of their thighs and arms, 
white or grey. Theſe creatures have a thou- 
land ſtratagems to defend and ſave them- 


eve j they live commonly vpon the topy of | 
| $43 3 


! 


4 9 * r 


it is more particularly 2 f 


5 
trees, 2 ſrom one branch to another, 
with admirable dexterity, On both fides 
their jaw they have pockets, where they 
hide what they defre to keep. The females 
| have but one young one, which they catry 
at their backs; when they ſuckle it, they 
take it in their arms like's woman, and pre- 
ſent the teat to it. The Egyptians uſed to 
. worltrip them, and ſo do the [adians at this 
day, The inhabitants of Goa did not dare 
to kill an ape, nor a ſerpent, believing them 
to be ſpirits created by God to puniſh man- 


at their fins, „ 
A'PELIT A (S.) a ſeft of here es, that taught 
that Chiift left his body in the air, and went 
into heaven without it, | | 
A'PEPSY (S.) in. Phyſe, is that diſorder of 

the fiomach called indigeſtion, | 

APERTION or A/'PERTURE (S.) the open- 
ing of any thing whatever; alſo a hole, Or, 
or crack, made in any ſolid thing, as tim- 
ber, ſtone, &. alſo in Arebitadture, the doors, 
windows, 3 flait caſes, or any other 
in or out- leis of air, ſmoke, or light, in 
building, are called aperture; in Geometry, 
it is that ſpace or diſtance between any two 
lines that forms an angle; in Oprics, the 
hole next to the object glaſs of a teleſcope or 
microſcope, through which the light and 
image of the objeQ comes into the tube, from 
_. Whence they are 22 to the eye; in 
_ the Civil Law, the loſs of a feudal tenure by 
- defavlt of iNue of him to whom the fee was 
firſt granted, is called aperture feudi : and the 
breaking pp or opening of the laſt will or 
teflament of any perſon, that was ſealed up, 

49 eb 3 he | 10 
S.) the upperm nt of any thing, 
the 42 or very tip of pilla, or other 
trefted thing; and in Geometry, it is the an- 


tolar 
APHE'LION or APHE'LIUM (8.) a term 
uſed in 22 fignifying that point of the 
planet's orbit, in which the planet is at the 
greateſt 1 =o N ſunz in the od 
ronomy, t es E es. - 
N (S.) a ſhort . com- 
prehending a great deal of maiter in a few 
words ; it is ſometimes called a maxim, or 
general rule, or principle of an art or ſcience, 
= - 1 by experiment, e 
A'PIARY (S.) a place where a perſon keeps 
or breeds bees. 2 Pp 
Apis ($.) an ox or bull worſhipped by the 
Egyptian under this name ; one conſecreted 
to the ſon, which they fed at Heljopolit, 
hieb they called Mnevie; and another, to 
the moon, fed at a9" called Apis. Their 
god Ofris was worſhipped under the form of 
oy 2 Laer — was to - 
ack, a white ſquare ſpot upon t 

. ſay it bad the figure of an 
eagle vpon its back, and ſome ſay of a cre- 
the hairs of its tail were double, and 


ſcent | 
it hed the form of beetle under its _ 


point of a cone, or any ſuch like figure, 


* . 


| Sometimes they were many years before they 


| where he had refided for ſome time, and been 


\POCO'METRY (S.) the meaſuring things at 


Wo WW © - yT YM a * 


VPOLEPSY (S.) a floppage, hindrance, pre- 


== 100 SS 56S =o 


ai: 


When a calf was found with theſe mar ks, it 


was carried with grear joy to the temple of 
ed, kept, and wor- 


Ofris, where it was ; 

e of the god, as long as it liv- 
ed, and at its death it was buried with great 
ſolemnity and mourning; this done, they 
looked out for another with the ſame marks, 


found one; but when they bad, there was 
a great feſtival kept all over the country, 

PISH (A.) fooliſh, filly, ridiculous, one given 
to or delighted with antics and mimicry. 

POBATERION (S.) a farewel- ſpeech, ſer- 
mon, oration or poem, at or upon à perſon's 
going out of his own country, or-other place 


kindly entertained, * 


PO/CALYPSE (8.) a diſcovering or revealing | 


ſomething,  partievlarly applied to the Re- 
velation of St, Jobn : Some have affirmed 
Cirintbus the heretic to be the author of it; 
and in the firſt centuries many churches diſ- | 


owned: it to be canonical z but fince the | 


fourth century it has been generally received. 
There are many ſpurious books under this 
name, which have had their abettors, ane 
been affirmed to be wrete, ſore by St. Pe- 
fer, others by Se. Paul, Oe. 8 ; ; f 
POCALY/PTICAL: (A.) belonging to, or 
after the manner of a revelation or vition, _ 


a diſtance, by the help of glaſſes and other 
em ORG DE AAR 
PO'CR YPHA (S.) the name of certain books 
frequently printed at the end of proteſlant 
bibles, not efleemed canonica), or of divine. 
authority; but the church of Rome admits. 
them of equal authority with the reſt of the 
books of the Old and New Teſiament; they 
are ſo called, upon account of their being 
unknown, or not generally received and ac. 
knowledged, | bet TE 
PO'CRYPHAL (A.) ſomething not certain- 
ly known, or of which the truth and genuine - 
neſs is diſputed, eſpecially applied to books. 
whoſe authors are diſputed, | ; | 
PODVCTICAL (A.) in Logic, is a clear, un · 
deniable proof or demonſtration of any mat - 
ter or thing in diſpote, | 


between another. 
POLLINA'RIANS (S.) a ſect that aroſe in 
the fourth century, who were the followers 
of Apollinaris, biſhop of Laodices, who af. 
ter he had wrote many vſeful books, eſpe - 
cially for the younger chriftians, fell into s 
firange degree of enthufiaſm, and — 
that the divinity of Chrift was inftead of a 
ſoul to him z that his fleſh was pre-exiftent. 
to his appearance upon earth, and that it was 
ſent down from heaven, and con thro? : 
the virgin, as thro" a channel; that there: 


vention or intervening of one perſon or thing 


vere two ſong, one born of God, the other 
e 


ceiyed a pure ſubſtance, and that afterwards 


the Word deſcended into him, and had ſueh 
operation in him as in the prophets, but was 
not united to his nature that it was only 


by his good works, that he became great 
and perfect; that God war'crucified z and 


| that Jeſus Chrit has noc no body; with 


many other ſtrange doctrines. 


APOLLO (S.) one of the falſe 'gods of the 
 heathens, to whom they attributed oracles, 


and the art of divination: He is ſaid te be 


the ſon of Jupiter and Latona, and brother 
of Diana, "born at Delos. He is alſo ſaid to 

© have killed the ſerpent” Pyrbon, becauſe the ' 
beat of the ſun dries up the peſtilential ya- 


pours of the earth: He was repreſented to 
wear long heir, in imitation of the ſun- 


beams; the laurel was conſecrated to him, 


becauſe the heathen belieyed, that a laurel 


leaf being laid under a fleeping man's pillow; 
made him dream” truly, 


ze fable of his 
feeding Admerus's ſheep, was to denote, that 
all creatures receive particular benefit from 
the nouriſhing warmfh of the ſun ; and his 
kiliing the * 1 for forging Jupiters thun 
derbolts, alluded to the ſun's diGerbng thoſe 


vapour, that occaſion the changes of the air, 
© "and various diſtem 
is called the Sun in heaven, Baccbzs on earth, 


in human bodies, He 


and Apollo in bell; and is repreſented with 
a harp, to ſhew us the harmony of the 
ſpheres ; with a buckler, to ſignify he is the 
defender of the earth; and with arrows, to 
denote his power of life and dest. 


Abaddon is in Hebrew, both ſignifying the 


de 4, St. Jobe, Rev, ix, 11, ſays, And 
they bad a king over them, wobich is the angel 


e the bottomleſs pit, auboſe name in the Hebrew 
„ - 


tongue is Abbadon, but in tbe Greek 
bath bis name Apoliyon,” 


| APOLOGE'TICAL (A.) ſomething ſaid, writ- 


ten of done, by way of excuſe or defence of 
any perſon, thing,” or matter, ; 


APOLOGFST or APO/LOGER (s.) one that 


ſpeaks or writes 


in defence of himſelf or 
others, * i Hd ds 


APOLOGIZE (V.) to pleat for, defend, or - 


excuſe a perſon or thing, © 


A'POLOGVUE (s.) the moral or application of 
n fable, or imaginary 
trised for the direfting, amending, or im- 


ſtory or relation con - 


proving the life or manners of mankind, 


| APO'LOGY (S.) anexcoſe or handſome defence | 
© made by a perſo | 
APOMECO'METRY (s.) the art of meaſur- 


n for himſelf or another. 


ing things at s diftance; to know how far 


| © they are from us, 55 
A rOPHTHEZOM (s.) the wiſe ſaying, or 


ve und inftruftive remark of ſome learned, 
2 or pious perſon, couched in n few 


APO/LLYON (s.) is the fame in Grat, aa 


# 


— 


— 


. . 


as interruption of the paſſage. of the blood 
towards the brain, or by any thing that Hin- 
ders the influx of the animal ſpirits into the 
_ organs of ſenſe, and the parts of voluntar 
in 
de 


. There are many other cavſes al- 
ines by different authors, The fit is vſually 
s ceded by a pain in the head, dimneſs and 
© fob of 4155 

To 


tome. To prevent it, wine, hard labour, 
. exceſſive cating, and ſleeping after dinner, 


ſhould be avoided, and: moderate exerciſe | . | 
| . They 
ale informed by Dion Caſſius, who 


.. uſed; To cure it, evacuative medicines muſt 
be taken. In the fit, bleed freely in the ju- 
_ golars, lay the patient on his back, apply 
_ frong. volatiles to the noſe, &c. Some recom- 
mend cupping rather than veneſection. 
APO'STASY ($S.). a falling off from, or for- 
faking the religion which a man had made 
f am. — of z the deſpiGng the true religion, 
and profaning what is comma nded to be kept 


* 


. order, whereof a man had made proſeſſion, 
' without a legal diſpenſa'ion. The difference 
betwen hereſy, and 475 is, that hereſy: 
forlakes one part of the 1 
_ nally acknowledged faith, but apofaſy. for- 
ſakes and de ſpi ſes the whole, I 
Aro TATE (S.) one b 
.., opon_ which, account all thoſe who | ve, 
or forſake any , particular. religious opinion, 
6 by their ſonmer .companions called ap- 
79 109 aa "4 0 2 Z 
AFO/STATISE: (V/) to revolt ſrom, or for- 
_ ſake the truth. 


 APOSTLE (.) che title of the twelve diſci- |. 
| ples of gur blefied Saviour, who being furs / . 


x 


iſhed with the ſopetpatural gifts of tongues, ' 

_ inſallebility and working: miracles, were com | 
- miſſioned by bim to travel all the world over, 
to make 
names of theſe apoſties are ſo well known, 
that we need not mention them. Among 
the Jew, oprſiles were perſons appointed 

the- patriarch to collect a tax due to the 
oman emperors, as appears by the Theodo- 
Jan code, Baroenius obſerves, that they were 
_Fdlled el, who collected money for re- 
piiging the temple. They had likewiſe a 
commiſſion: to ſee that the law of Moſes was 

| nAually obſerved. 
APOQ'STLESHIP (8.) 
dignjty of an-egofile. 


longing, conformable, or agreeable to the 


memory, and many other ſymp- | 


common, and gene- 


o forſaken the truth; 


1 


the office, miniftty, or | 
APOSTOLICAL or APOSTO/LIC (A.) be- 


ice, doftrines, or times of the apoſtles, 


APO/STROPHE (8-)- in Grammar, is a mark 
. Placed over 4 Jetter,. to ſhew that a vowel is]. 


cut off, as in call'd for called, th' audience for 

tube aualasce j alſd oi rbetorical figure; where- 

| bs an orator turns bis diſcourſe ſrom the au- 
Lies 


| ſon or thing, / 
APOTHECAR (8.) ns whe — 


8 0 4 81 2 . 22 3 * T : 7 e A lee 
e the body, | the heart and lune, + Aicines aceord] to the preſcription 
Inſtantly; it is ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by 


? 


. Nour to their emperor, After the cerema 


. ped ns a god, and my ag 
Th 


- forſwear himſelf by 


by Dr 
| 2 2 2 


Md | im whole thing; ſo in Mathematics, it is the 
holy, In the Roman Church, it ſometimes | | 
. means no more than the leaving a religious 
is the difference 


HS 
4 
. 
" 


ond leaves, ſwectehed and clarified ;. it is 
not ſo thick and viſcous as a ſyrup, and dif- 
fers from a 


bs 
4 


1 7 


medieines, bandages, &c. are ſo called: 


oſelytes and found churches, The}.. ich 
vie the one is called the big 

ſaid to be invented by de Franco, 
among us: In this method, an jncißon i 
into the fund of the bladder through vbich 


1520, is performed by making an incifon is 
the perinzum ;_ and from the number of in- 


APPA' 


AP THEOMS (S. 


by his name, and that with ſo much 1 


vate; ſo in the pre 
flruments uſed or 


 ratur., The ſmall apparatus is ſo called fron 


tao fore fingers are thruſt up the fundamem, 
till they come againſt the tone, and dun 


APPAREL 8.) the þabit or clothing that 


APP 


FER 

0 the preſcription of tt 
r in pharmacy. 

6 8 8.) the ceremony of deif 

tion, done to perpetuate the memory of 

great man; and among the Romang in ho- 


7 


was over, the deified emperor was worlhip. 
nd. was ag much revered. 2 
any of the other gods : They likewiſe ſwore 
ration, that a man might with more ſafety 
. then by the em- 
genius, as Minutivs Felix obſer tes, 
kewiſe ſwore by the empreſſei, as ve 
that Caligula permitted the women to ſwear 
a. This honour of deifying. the 
| emperor was begun by Augufys for 
July Colors, e 
O'TOME s,) a cutting off, a parting from 
a thing, and making two or more out of one 


petor' 


If 


remainder or difference between two. in- 
commenſurable breed and in Mobs it 
between the greater aud le. 


* 


e eee eee en 
POZEM (S.) in Medicine, 2 decoQtion of 


divers roots, plants, flowers, ſeeds, ſruiy 


lop in this, that it is thicke 
vs, and is not made of diftilled 
waters, av joleps.are<; 
PPARA'TUS. (8, the neceſſary preparation 
for doing ſomething Whether public or pii- 
t Pbiloſepby, all the in. 
ew. the experiments, 1 
sir · pumps, and their furniture, microſcopes, 
Sc. are called the apparatus, In Surgery, the 


and more vi 


That particular part of ſurgery called libs 
my, or cutting for the ſtone, is particular 
called apparatus, which is performed three 
b apparitia, 
and is the 
moſt ancient, though but lately iniroduced 


made above the groin, along the lines alds 


the ſlone is extracted. The great apporaivy 
nvented by Jobn de Romanis about the yea! 


ſtruments uſed; this is called the great «ffs 


the few inſtruments uſed in it: This vi 


invented by Celſus3 to perform which, !bt 


it to the neck of the bladder, from, whend 
it is_extraQted_ through the jacifion of iv 


wor ular nation or peo 4 


T (4 rl eaſy (0 be ſees, | 


A. 
ible without difficulty, evident, copſpicu- 


dos, demonſtrative. 


pPARTTTION (s.) 


he appearing of a flar, 


- alſo a ſpectre, by the vulgar called a 
ſuppoſed to be the gho@ or ſoul. of for 

perſon dead, that comes to make ſomething 
that is unknown, known, Abundance of 
idle tales have been told about ſuch appori- 
tum; but of late years people, grew wiſer 
than to be ſo deluded or impoſed upon. 
PPA'RITORS (S.) officers in the ecclefia- 


es, flical court, who cite perſons to appear; in 
ve the Univerſty,. the beadle or officer who. car- 
vs, ries the mace before the maſters, faculties, 
ear &e, is ſo called. * 

the APPEA'L (V.) to ſubmit, or, refer a matter 
for in diſpute to ſome other court or perſon of 
F | peater avert 

rom AE AL (S.) in Law, is the removing, a | 
one cauſe out of an inferior into a ſuperior court ;z | 
the in common Converſation, an appeal is referring | 
in a matter in diſpute to the judgment or deci - 
| : hon of one or more indifferent, perſons, 


PPEA'R (V.) to come in view, to be in 


pointment ; alſo to make a ſhew or pretence 
of doing what is required, without an inten- 
tion of performing it, | | | 


PPEA/RANCE (S.) the 
thing, or that which ſtrikes the ſenſes or ima- 


fituation, or other aceldent, may. communi- 
cate to the perception ſomething very diffe- 
rent from what the thing really is; in Lazy, 
an appeargnce is the defendant engaging.to 
anſwer a cauſe or Action entered againſt him 
in ſome court of judicature, 
PPEA'SABLE (A.) that is copable of being 
reconciled, or pacified, that may be wrought 
„pon and brought to a goed humor, Kc. 
A'SE (V.] to paci 
perſon into. temper, or to (ot 
ſury of a diſordered mind. | 
PPELLANT (S.) a Los Term, for thoſe 
who bring an appeal againſt another. 
; PELLATION. (S.) the name, dignity, or 
utle, whereby one man or thing is diſtin- 
tuihed from anotber, 3 
PPELLATIVE (s.) a Grammatical Term, 
gnifying a general or common name to 31} 
things of one ſpecies, as dog, borſe, man, 
angel, Te, and ſtands oppoſed to proper 
names, which belong but to. ons only, as 
Jobs, Gabriel, @&F, 
FPELEE/ ($.) one who is 


* 


isfy or allay the 


cot plained of, 


— of Ads younger ſons, or'a ſettled 
"ion of lands, &c. afigned for t ir, maio- 
vpon the pleaſure of 


GER - 


or other luminary that wes not before ſeen ; | 


17 i 
ome 


5 
{ 
[ 


hight, to come to a place, secording to ap- 


external ſurface of a | 


gination, which, according to the diſtance, | 


„ or. bring an angry 


" appealed againft, | | 
PPENAGE or APFA/NAGE (s.) the for- | 


APP 


ind upon ike poſſeiſor's dying without ide 
male, they revert to the crown, 
APPE/'NDAGE (8.) ſomething that is added 
to another, not abſolutely. neceſſary, but put 
by way of 61nament of convenience. 
APPENDANT (S.) any thing that hangs ta 
01 as the ſeal in chatters, or other 
deeds, pet, Por, 
APPENDIX (S.) whatever is dependent on 
another, but chiefly made uſe of for additi 
ons made to books written before, in which 
ſome part of the book is more fully explain- 
ed, or ſuch matters as were wholly left out, 
are ſupplied; and. this is ſometimes added to 
the 4 of a book, and ſometimes made a2 
 diftin treatiſe by itſelf, © 
APPERTAIN (v.) to belong to, or depend 
| dd Mn ET 
\APPETITE (s.] that paſſion of the ſoul 
| * whereby we defire ſomething; or a propen- 
fity, inclination, or impulſe towards ſome- 
thing apprehended to be beneficial ; in PBy- 
| of, it is the reliſh, or grateful pleaſure wg 
ent, drink, or do any thing with for the 
/  preſervation.of health, life, or convenience 
of any kind, _ VC 
APPLAUD (V.) to praiſe, commend, or high» 
ly approve of. Hee 
APPLAUSE (S.) praiſe, commendation, or 
r (.) in the gin! if cation} is an 
A E (S.) in the general fipnification, is a 
kind Ae the 50 kind ;. date | 
now commanly reſtrained to thoſe ſeverat 
ſorts of well known Eng/iÞ fruits, of which 
cytier is made, 8 
PLEBY (S.] anciently a ſtrong and popu» 
lous city, but by the frequentYiiroads of the 
Sets, who burnt it quite, it is now only a 
ſmall maket-rown of little note, tho” plea- 
ſantly ſeated on the river Eden; and the aſs» 
ſizes re held here in the town-hall; The 
market day is weekly on Saturdays, efleem- 
ed one of the beſt in all the North fot cors ; 
' Oiftant frons Londen 217 computed, and 279 
meaſured miles, | 


a, — 


— 


N n pon 


. 


A 


PPLEDO/RE (8) in Kent, was formerly 4 
market-town, but the market has been loſt 
| thro! long diſuſe; it has a court-leet, which 
extends itſelf over two boroughs; it is Gtuy 
ated on the river Ratber ; diſtant from Lon- 
dien 54 computed, and 5$ meaſured miles. 
APPLIABL or A'PPLICABLE (A.) any 
; thing that, may be uſed for a particular pur- 
, poſe, or that bas relation; or 36 conformable 
to another. | | | 
' APPLICA'/TION (s.) the tying or puttin 
one thing to or upon another, alſo cloſe 
Mudy of, or addtefs to any thing of per- 


k 


N 


An SETS 


WY 


od, this depends entirely | 
7 of the king; but in France 
. otherwiſe, certain counties or dukedoms | 


deing appropriated to that purpoſe z b | 
'ppropriates to that oſe ; but thoſe 
heir or tits" pay hothogy nnd fern, 


ſen, 

APPLY” (v.) to addreſs one's ſelf to 8 perſon 
eſpecially of ſuperior rank, and to beg or de- 
fire his favour or intereſt to do ſomething 7 
our behalf; in Mathemaiics, it Ggnifea the 
inſeribing a line given within s carve; alſo 
the diyiding one quantity by another; alſo to 


1 


compare; or fit quantities, whoſe areas are 


' equal, but figures unequal, 


| APPOINT (V.) to authorize one perſon to act 
for another, to taſk, or ſet a perſon ſome |. 
thing to dot alſo to make an end of, or de- 


termine a matter. | 


APPOINTMENT (s.) agreement, order, or | 


afignation ; alſo a penſion given by princes 


ond noblemen, to retain certain perſons in | 


their ſexyice or intereſt. 


APPO/RTION (V,) to allot or divide into two | | 


© or more parts, 


A/PPOSITE (A.) fit, proper, ſuitable, joft as | 


it ought o be, . 9280 | 
A/PPOSITENESS (s.) fitneſs, properneſs, 


joſtneſs, ſuitableneſs to, or for the thing de- 


* APPOSYTION 18.) a comparing or laying | 
things one by another; with ſome Phileſo- | 


bers, it is the ſame with. accretion, or the 
external addition of maiter to a ſubjef more 
than it was naturally, and is uſually ſpoken 
of bodies without life, „„ 
AppRAlsk (V.) to valve, rate, or ſet a price 
S 
APPRAVSEMENT (s.) the rate or value ſet 
vpon any thing by an appraiſer, 


neſs to value or rate goods for another, 


APPREHEND (V.) to ſeize, lay bold of, or | 


take up a criminal ; alſo to conceive, under- 
' fand, ſuſpeRt or fear. 


 APPREHE/NSION or APPREHENDING | 


18.) a ſeizing or arreſting a perſon, commonly 
uſed criminally ; alſo the conception, uoder- 
ftanding, ſuſpicion, or fear of s thing. 
 APPREHE/NSIVE (A.) that may be appre- 
 " hended; alſo quick of perception, ready at 
tak ing in, or underftanding a thing; alſo 
_ Fearſul or ſuſpicious, 


APPRENTICE (8.) a learner; and now com -- 


monly means one who is bound by indenture 
to ſerve another a certain time, in order t 
learn the trade, art, or myſtery of that wh. 
fon perfectly. | . 
APPRENTICESHIP (8.) that portion of 
time that one perſon is bound by indenture 
to ſerve another, and is now vſually ſeven 
ors, 


ARO AON (v.) to come nigh to, or near | 


„ thing, perſon, or place. 
APPROA/CHABLE (A.) that may be come 
: at, or near to, : " 
APPFROA'CHES (S.) the ſeveral works that 
-  befiegers make to get nearer to a fortreſs or 
place befieged, ſuch as trenches, mines, ſaps, 
.  Jodgments, batteries, Ke. £ | 
APPROBA'TION (S.) the liking, efteeming, 
or 33 « thing. ; 
APPRO/PRIATE (V.) to deftine, appoint or 
" ſer alice e thing for a particular purpoſe j alſo | 
- taclaim, or take a thing to one's own uſe, 
 APPROPRIA/TION (s.) the appointing a 


_ thing tos partieuler vſeg and in Church Af | 


' APPRAISER ($ ) one who makes it bis bufi- | 


- 


AQU 


community; it is where the advowſon of x 
parſonage belongs to a biſhopric or relig, 
ous houſe, college, &c, and their ſucceſors; 

ſo that the body is both patron and parſon, 

and ſome one of the members officiates 45 
_ vicar ; Theſe lations were have ve 
in the time of Miſiam the Conqueror; the 
parochial clergy being then commonly Sax. 
ons, and the bilbops and temporal cleryy 


| th the inferior clergy to enrich. monaſtic, 
which were generally poſſeſſed by the Con- 
queror's friends, Where the churches and 
| tithes were ſo appropriated, the vicar hal 
only ſuch a competency, as the biſhop of 
ſuoperior thought fit to allow: This humour 
prevailed ſo far, that pope Alexander IV. 
| complained of it, as the bone of religion, th 
. . defiruttion of the church, and as a priſmiha 
bad infefed the whole natlon, © © | 
\ APPROVE (V.) to like, commend, to allow 
of; alſo to ingratiate, or render one's (elf 
| deſerving of the commendation or approba- 
; tion of another, #3 | 3 
ApPROX IMATION (s.) a coming near to 
a thing ; ſo in Arithmuic or Algebra, it is 
the finding the value of a ſurd nearer and 
nearer, or to any aſſigned degree of exatt- 
 . neſs, without being able to be quite perſe, 
 APPU'LSE (S.) an Aftronomical Term, import- 
ing the approach of any planet to a conjunc- 
tion with the ſon or a far, 
APPU'RTENANCE (S.) any ching that be- 
3% 
APRIL (S.) the fourth month of the year tt 
| cording to the vulgar computation or reck- 
- oning ; and now alſo e to the civil 
or church account, tho' formerly the ſecond, 
The ancient Painters repreſented this month 
by a beautiful young men clothed in green, 
with a garland of myrtle and hawthorn buds, 
winged and holding primroſes and violes 
in one and, and the fign Taurus in the 
other. 5 
A'PRON (s.) a looſe garment, uſually worn 
by women, to ſave their cloaths from dit; 
| alfo commonly worn by ſeveral artificer, 
made of divers ſorts of matter, ſome linen, 
ſome woollen, and ſome leather, Ac, 1s 
Gunnery, it is the piece of lead that core 
L NN ; | - f PLE 
A A.) fit, proper, or convenien 
1 J alſo e ſorward to learn, un- 
derfland, or do a thing. 67” 
A'PTITUDE (S.) a fitneſs, or natural ptopen 
ing. 


| ftytout 5 3 
A'PTNESS (s.) fitneſs, propriety, or conve- 
nienee; alſo quickneſs, readineſs, or fot- 
er (8.) . 1 bring 
A „ 8, conveyance to 9 
4 We from one place to another, either 
from a river or ſpring to ſome town, * 
or houſe, &. Thoſe made at Rome bear i 


en tun a charch wales to the © - greatelt charaRer z buy the pleat poll 


* 


S. 


uſe of ſome religion 


Normans, they made no ſcruple to impoe- 


* 
a ; 
* 1 4 + 


CUARIANS 68.) a be in the primitive 


wo 7 „ 


the ſacrament, and. uſed nothing. but water, 
The original occaſion was the perſecutian 


they met ſecretly, and in the night, where 
for fear of diſcovery they uſed water inſtead 
of wine, when they received the ſacrament, 
which precaution rivetted itſelf into an opi- 
nion, that it was a duty, and when they 
could uſe it with ſafety, rejected it as un-. 
lawful. Tatian, in the ſecond century, is 
ſaid to be head of this ſect, who held many 
abſurd notions, ; ; 

QUA'RIUS (S.) the eleventh Gga in the Zo- 


EK EYE TSS > 


V. diac, and next to Capricorn; it riſes about 
the the ſixteenth of January, The Mythologiſts 
bat make Ganymede ſhine in this conſtellation ; 
for Jupiter being charmed with his beauty, 
ow ordered an eagle to truſs him, and bring him 
leif into the ſkies, where this pretended deity 
ba- made him his cup-bearer, Othets ſay, this 
ien is ſo named, becauſe.when it appears in 
| is the horizon, it is commonly moiſt, rainy 
＋ weather, The ſtars in this 5 in] 
Prolemy's catalogue are 45, in Tycho's 40, in 
a Flanflad's 90; its e 7 5 | 
ec, QUA'TIC or A'QUATILE (A.) watry or 
belonging to the water; ſo thoſe trees or 


creatures that grow, breed, or live in or 
near the water, are called aquatics, 


be⸗ QUEOUS (A.) watry, moiſt, inclined to 
| dampneſs, 5 0 
do RA'BIC (S.) the language of thoſe who in- 


habit the country called Arabia. 


cuſtoms of the people of Arabia. 

WAABLE (A.) ſuch a land as is fit or proper 
to be ploughed or tilled, 8 
RACK or ARRACK (8.) a ſoinituous li 
quor imported from the Zaf- Indies, chiefly 
uſed for drams or punch: The word is In 
dian, ſignifyintz any thing ſtrong or diſtilled, 
as brandy, &c, are by them called Engliſh 
| arrack 4 but we apply it to that liquor only 


which flows by. incifion out'of the cacou-nut 


| nle}f, when drank new, purging thoſe that 

vie it; when ſtale, is heady, and makes 
good vinegar, The Englfp at Madraſi uſe it 
| 4+ yeaſt or leaven to raiſe their bread. Co 
Arrach is eſteemed the beſt, tho? the Bata- 
vian is much the ſtrongeſt : The firſt is 
hawn off in earthen veſſels, and the latter 
in copper-ſtills, which makes it more fiery, 
and not ſo well reliſhed. f 


04, an um 


ire, or referrce, 
'RELTRARINESS. 


* Latden, from the Now River, Thames, Kc. 
are full as uſefo] and ingenious, tho, not ſo 


urch, who forbore the uſe of wine even in | 


the Chrifizans were under, for which reaſon 


RA'BIC (A.) after the modes, manners or 


diſtilled from a vegetable juice called coddy, 


tree : This.toddy is a very pleaſant liquor of 


/RBITER or ARBITRA!/TOR (s.) one choſe 
to ſettle a difference between. contending 


47 thing purely by, or axcording te on 


3 * * * 
% 


own will, uncontroulableneſs, without any 


_ ſuperior, 


ARBITRARY (A.) whatever depends upon ' 
one's own will and pleaſure, any thing that 


may be done without giving an account of to 
another, | Ns 


A'RBITRATE (v.) to award or determine a 


matter that was referred to a perſon, to give 
ſenience in or adjudge a matter, _— 
ARBYTRAMENT (S.) a power given by two 
or more contending perſons, to ſome other 
perſon or perſons, to adjudge, determine and 
"award the matter in diſpnte, which they 
oblige themſelves to comply or agree to un- 
der a certain penalty, fine or mul, CT hd 
A'RBOR (S.) in Mecbanice, is the ſpindle or 
axis, on which the inſtrument or machine 
turns. a 2 
ARBORIST (S.) one well ſkilled im the diffe- 
rent ſorts or ſpecies of tree. 
A'RBOUR (S.) a bower, zor little room ina 
garden, ſhaded with trees to keep away the 
| heat of the ſun, and by letting in the air 
freely, to render it refreſhing and pleaſant in 
hot weather, | l 
ARCANUM (S.) a name given to all manner 
of ſecrets; but particularly uſed in Phyſics 
for a recipe that is not made public, * 
ARCH (A.) chief or principal of any order, 
degree or dignity z ſo arcb - biſbop is the chief 
or head biſhop, arch-duke the principal. or 
chief prince or duke, &c, Sometimes it 
ſignifies unlucky, merry, or waggiſh ; alſo 
crafty, dextrous, very notorious, or arrant, 
as an urcherogue or traitor, is a notorious 
rogue, the ringleader or principal traitor ; 
fo arch-wag means ſometimes a merry fel- 
low, and ſometimes a ſubtle, cunning, den- 
trous, cheating perſon, _ 
ARCH (S.) in Arcbitecture, is the roof or up- 
r part of a building, made curved or circu- 
ar; in Geometry, ,it is a part or portion of a 
circle, or other curve-lined figure, leſs than 
half 3 by arcbez of circles the quantity of alt. 
. angles is meaſured and determined z the 
whole circle b ing divided into 360 equal 
parts, the angular point is ſuppoſed to be the 
centre of the circle, and the whole leg, or 
ſuch part of it as is uſed, in the ſemi-diame- 
ter or whole ſine; and the number of ſuch 
degrees; contained between the legs, js the 
meaſure of the angle, Which is denominated 
according to the number it contains, 


ARCH. A/NGEL (S.) is the name of the chief 


or principal angel in ſcripture, called alſo 
Michael; alſo the name of a great city in the 
Muſcovite dominions ; and in Phyjic it is the 


name of an herb, &c. - 


' ARCH-BISHOP (S.) the chief or metropoli- 


tan biſhop, who hay ſeveral ſuffragan biſhops 
under him : This title ws firſt introduced in 
the eaft about 149, but was then only hono- 
 rary, and given to all biſhops of great cities. « 
England 14 divided imo two, vin, Canterbury 
and York, who art called primates and me vo- 
” pollian,,, 


1 


* 


| tans, Canterbury had formerly jurifdic- 
. Yon over Ireland, ard was filed s patriarch. 
He enjoyed ſome ſpecial marks of royalty, 
"ms to he patron of g biſhopric, viz. Rocheſ-/ 
fer, to make knights, coin monies, &c, He 
Is fil! the firſt peer of England, and next to 
the royal family, having precedence, of all. 
dukes and great officers of the crown, He 

' Has by common Jaw the power of probate. 
of wills and teſtaments, and gtanting letters 
ef adminifiration ; alſao grant licences and 
diſpenſations in all cafes formerly ſued for in 


the court of Rome, and not repugnant to the | 
law of God. He holds ſeveral courts of judi- 


cature, as courts of arches, and of audience, 
the prerogative court, and court of peculiars. 
The archbiſhop of York has the ſame power 
In his province with that of Canterbury; has 
.precedence of all dukes not of the royal 
lood, and all officers of ſtate, except the 
lord high chanc-llor, „„ 
ARCH-BISHOPRIC (s.) ſometimes ſignifies 
the great extent of ground under the juriſ- 
#iQion of an archbiſhop, and ſometimes his 
er, dignity, &c, | 1 
ARCH-BUTLER (S.) the great butler of the 
empire is the king of Bohemia, who is to 
preſent the firſt cup at an imperial entertain- 
ment; but he is not obliged to officiate with 
his crown on; his vicar or deputy is the he- 
reditary prince of Limbourg. 
ARCH-CHA'MBERLAIN (S.) an officer in 
the empire, much like our lord or great 
 Chamberlainz the elector of Brandenbourg is 
ppointed hereditary chamberlain of the em- 
pre by the golden bull, and in that quality 
dears the ſceptre before the emperor, walk - 
Ing on the left-hand of the elector of Saxony, ' 
Ati ſome ſolemnities he ſerves on horſe- back, * 
u do the other electors, carrying a baſon 
With a towel in his hand, from which alight. 
Ing, he ſets it for the emperor to waſh, Hie 
vicar, or ſub arth-chamberlain, is the prince 
of Hobenmollern, | 
ARCH CHA'NCELLOR (S,) anciently pre- 
| Gded over the notaries or ſecretaries of the 
court: This office chiefly obtained in France | 


] 


under the two firſt races of their kings, and] 


afterwards in the empire of Germany. 


ARCH-DEA'CON (S.) achurch officer, whoſe | 


buſineſs jt js to viſit the pariſhes within a 
certain diflti : This name was given to 
the firſt or eldeſt deacon, who attended on 
the biſhop without any power; but ſince the 
council of Nice his function is become a dig. 
nity, and ſet above that of a prieft, though 
anciently it was quite otherwiſe. He was the 
biſhop's chief miniſter for all external con- 
cerns, and particularly the temporalities, In 
the tenth century they were conlidered 23 
having jorifdiftion in their own right, or at- 
teaches to their office, with a power of de- 
legating it to others z but this being thought 
too much, their power was leſſened by in- 


4 
N 


1 


| ARCHETYPE (s.) an original, model, « 


[ <realing their oumber, Thee are ft arcb- 


e 


— — 


* 


daacons in England, whole office is to yi 
"every other year, to enquire into reparatich 
and moveables belonging to the church, u 
form abuſes in ecclehaſtical mettert, 5 
bring the more weighty affairs 'before th 
biſhop; befides' which they have alſo a pos. 
er to ſuſpend,” excommunicate, and in many 
places to prove Wills, and in fome 10 el. 
tute to benefices, One part bf their oe 
is to induct all clerks' into their begeben 
within their Juriſdifiion; and by the 43 of 
1 is now ob 105 to be in priet' 
orders, any of them habe their coum 
and official as biſhops have, 255 
AR CH-DEA'CONE:Y (S.) the extent of grout 
* or place where zn atchdeacon exerciſer tis 
avthority, | | 
A'RCHERS (8.) the militia or ſoldiery armei 
with bows and arrows, much uſed ſor merh, 
and ſtill in ſome parts of Turkey, and the eil. 
ern countries: In Frante the name is fill 
"kept up, though the arms are laid aſide, al 
converted into halberts and carabines, 
A'RCHERY (S.) the art of ſhooting with the 
long bow, which before the invention 
gun- pow det, was practiſed in the room o 
gunnery, 


pattern from, after, or according to whick 
another thing in made. 25 
ARCHIO/LOGY (S.) a diſcourſe or treatiſe of 
- antiquity, | 
ARCHIPE'LAGO (S.) in Geography, is 1 ſn 
incerrupted by a great number of ſmall 
iſlands; of which there are ſeveral, but the 
moſt noted is that ealled by our ſeamen the 
Arehes, being that part of the ocean that lies 
| between Afia, Matedon, and Greert, The 
Malabarian is ſaid to contain 600 iſlan i, the 
Mexican, commonly called the golph of Mer 
| tco, 12 000, the Plilipinre, 11, ooo, &e, 
A'RCHITECT (s.) a perſon ſkilled in the 
roles and laws of building, and by that draw 
defigns, lays down plans, calcalatts t 
charge, and direcks the workmen how 10 pp 
on accordingly, | 


ARCHITECTURE (S.) tho? it be the ſcic 7 
of building, and in that ſenfe may be fats ted 
be 'as old as the time men made themſeb es car 
defences againſt the inelemeney of the v. '* 0% 
ther; yet, as it is commonly now vn * 
food in an improved caſe, it meant the «6 wi. 
firaQtion of a building, either public of u. prod! 
vate, according to ſome or all of the fu plarke 
received orders, following the propor * 

- and ornaments ſuitable to the diger y 0 

| Hrength, and beauty of the work inte-d, 1 re 
as they are laid down by the molt teleb, fat 
artiſts, ant called the Tuſtas, Doric, lu n. 
Cortnrbian and Compoſite. 8 

A'RCHITRAVE (S.] one of the three et 72 
rol members of the entablsthre, any reg hey 
order of archircAure is divided into, 2% 7: 


the loweſt, or that reffing upon the 
of the eien; ad in o ul 6 


ARE 

dings, it is repreſented by the great | 
be eb the faſac of the hs 
but i the differem orders it is differ- 


laid ; ae t 28 ain. 
and otnamented more or leſs, ac- 


ely made ented m 
en hw” as the order is moe or leſs delicate. | 
4. ARCHIVES (s.) the place where old records, 
Charter, Kc. are laid up or kept, © 
Mi. | CTIC (A. northern, or northward 5 ſo 
2 that pole which is in the northern part of 


the world, js called the arb ie pole. 
cru Us (S.) a ftar in the conſtellation o 
Artliphylax or Bootes; it fignifies a bear's 
tail, becauſe it is near it ; it riſes the firſt 
of September, and fets the ſecond of May; 
the vulgar opinion was, that it brought hal | 
andtempeſt, The poets feigned, that in the 
day-time this ſtar was 2 ſpy upon mankiod, 
and gave intelligence to Fapiter of the per- 
| jury and villainy committed in commerce and 
courts of judicature, 


WRDENCY or A'RDENTNESS (S.) zea}, 


and fervor of mind, earnefineſs, eagerneſs or de- 
| fre, warmth of affection, &c. 5 
1 the 'RDENT (A.) warm, hot, zealous, eager, 
n < defirous, &c, D | 


fire, heat, warmth, &c, 


|, of 'KDVOUS (A.) difficult, hard to perform, | 
hick AE or 'LAMIRE (S.) the firſt of the eight | 


notes in the common ſcale of muſic, ' 


iſe of RISE 4 (S.) in common Speer b, is the plain ſor- | 
face upon which we walk; in Geometry, it 
aa is the ſuperficial content or meaſure of any 
(mall body or figure whatever, _ | 
u the KEO'METER (S.) an inftrument to meaſure 
a the the denfity or gravity of fluids, commonly 
at hed made of glaſs, with a round hollow neck, 
The terminating in a Jong lender neck, herme- 
's, the tically ſealed at top; there being firſt as 
12 much running mercury put into it, as will 
* ſerve to balance, or keep it ſwimming in an 
n the ereft poſition ; the neck is oivided into de- 
draws tees, and by its depth of finking, the qua 
u ii lity of the liquor, as' to lightnets, is con- 
oo Bi cl6ded, N 4 
NEO PAOUs (S.) the place where the Ares- | 
cieh> pagites' or Atbenian judges dfſembled, ſitu - 
ſaid 9 Is an eminence, Which was formerly 
aſh rear the middle of the city, but at preſent it | 
%. ost of it: there are fliſl ſome remains of 
onde it viſible in the foundations, which form a 
1005 mi-circle bile with ſquare Nones of a 
of ji- BN #'94igious fe, which ſupport a terrafs, or 
6 fin pliform of about 140 paces, which was 
| | the court: In the midſt was a tribunal cut 
ignt's ia 4 rock, and off about were ſeats cut ont 
te ded; “ the fone, where the judges heard cauſes 
ebratel 2 air without any covering 3 ata 
„ lat ſmall diſtance were ſome caves hewn in the 


rock, where it is ſuppoſed the priſoners Were 
kept, who were eee jus ; 5 
They pronounced ſentence in the night, ther 
by the 6ghe of, 

en: 


9 


e 


| A'RGIL (S ) hat white earth or clay 


'RDOR (S.) vehemence, eagerneſs, great de- 


8 


„ 


ARI 
. againſt the plurality of gogs, and Aecleri 
| 12 he came to 2 that God to them, 

whom they adored without knowing hi 
was carried before the Areepagites, as As 
introduger of a new religion, . ſpake 
with ſo much wiſdom, that he converted 
Dionyfius, one of his judges, and was diſmjſ- 
' fed without any one's, having any thing to 

ſay to him. FTE, „„ 
ARGAL (S.) that hard matter, or dried dees, 
that condenſes or Kicks to the wine veſſels, 
frequently called jartar. | 42061 
A'RGENT (S.) a term uſed in Hera 


ſilyer, or the colour white, uſed in the coats 
of gentlemen, knights, and baronets, Ba- 
roas and noblemen have that white called 
pearl; and in the arms of ſovereign prinees, 
it is called luna; it is expreſſed in engraving 
by leaving the part plain without any ſtrokes 
of the graver, 5 3 
uſed by 


the potters to make their white ware of, | 
wars by (V.) . to reaſon, debate, diſpute, diſ. 
courſe, 5 / 

ARGUMENT (s.] is a medium from the 
connexion of which with two entre mes, this 
connexion of the two extremes themſelves is 
inferred; or it is certain reaſons.or allega- 
tions, why ſuch and ſuch a thing is doge, 
which is either probable and rations}, or au- 
thoritative, It is ſometimes taken for the 
heads, contents, or ſuhject, upon which # 
book or diſcourſe is made. 5h 

ARGUMENTA'TION (S.) the art of reaſon- 
ing powerfully and firoogly, by inferring, 
concluding, convincing, &c. from certajro 
premiſes, laid down, admitted or granted, 

ARGUME'NTATIVE (A.) conviocing by 
reaſoning or arguments, 1 

AK TA (S.) in Maſſe, is an air, ſong, tune, or 
eon. 

| A'RIANISM (8.) the doQrine of Aries, who, 
in the beginning of the 4th century, taught, 
that Chriſt, or the Son, was got God cop» 
ſubſlantial with the Father, but the firſt of 
created beings, &c, This doQrine ſpread al- 
moſt over the whole church for a few years; 
but in 321, was condemned by the council of 

| Nice; after which it infected the eaſt very 
much; and in ſucceeding times was divided 

into many branches, and called by ſundry 
cal and at this time is too common to 
be ſecret, 

A'RIANS (S.) ſuch perſons as immediately 
were the diſtiples, or that now do proſeſ⸗ 
the opinions.or doftrines of Arius, eſpecially 

relatiog to the Trinity, | 


ARIES ($,) 2 copftellation- in the heavens,. 
figured by a ram and by the aftronom 

is reckoned as one of the 1a ſigns of +# | 

Zodias, which in Polemy's catalogue con- 

Gfled of 18 ſtars, in Tycbe's 21, 3nd in dhe 

_ Britiſh of 65, for the latitudes and Jongi- 

tudes whereo! .ynſult the aſtronomers, 


| 


might not ected 
the perſons who # 88 defended . 
eached at Au. 
4 
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ARVGHT * as a thing ought to be, jul, 

well, truly. | „„ >» WW 
ARVSE (V.) to get up, to , or take 
. beginning from. 5 


ARISTO'CRACY ($,) that form of political 
government, where. the ſupreme power is 

_ veſted in the council or ſenate, compoſed of 
the chief perſons of birth, capacity, honeſty 
and wealth; it is ſometimes called an i- 


CIA T4 
ATB Ari or ARISTOCRA'TICAL 
[A) belonging to the form of government 
' called ariflocracy, : 
ARISTOTE/LIANISM (S.) the $0507 $099 
doArines or opinions of the old-philoſopher 
Ariſtotle, particularly thoſe contained in his 


four books de Carlo, and his eight books of | 
" Phyſics, which were univerſally embraced | 


till the time of Copernicus, and now almoſt 


as univerſally rejected. His followers are | 


ſometimes called-Arifotelians, and ſometimes 
Peripatetics. 

ARVTHMANCY ($.) a pretended fort of 

opheſying or divination by certain num | 


b. | ; 
. (A.) belonging to arith- 
metie. 67 
ARITHMETIC (8.) is that part of the ma- 
- thematics, that conſiders the properties and 
ers of numbers, and numerical quanti- 
ties; and is chiefly uſed in trade and calcu- 
© lations for aflronomical purpoſes: It is va- 
riouſly denominated, as rhetorical, practical, 
Inſtrumental, literal, tabolar, logarithmical, 
- ſpecious, numeroſe, and many others, accord» 
ing to the mode of explaining, or performing 
its propoſition, | 
ARK ($.) a cheft or coffer ; the baſket where- 
in Moſes was expoſed on the Nile, is called 
an ark of bulruſhes; it was a ſort df bark, 
in form much like a cheſt or trunk: Hifts- 
rians inform us, that the „ N uſed 
barks made of bulruſh on the Nile, and that 
they were ſo light as to be carried on their 
Houlders, when they met with falls of wa- 
ter which prevented their paſſage, The cheſt 
wherein the two tables of the covenant, the 
golden pot that had manna, and Aaron's rod 


were depoſited, was called the ork of the 
eovenant; it was made of Sbittein wood, | 


covered with plates, or leaves of gold ; it was 
two cubits and a helf in length, a cubit and 
a balf wide, and a cvbit and a half high, 
All round the top of it was a kind of gold 


+ | crown, and'two cherubims were faſtened to | 


the cover; on the two fides of it were four 
rings of gold, two on each Gde, thro' which 
ſaves were put, by the help whereof they 
carried it, as they marched thro' the wilder- 
neſs, The mercy-ſeac hung over the ark, 
ond covered it ; by the account of the Rab- 
bins, it was made of beaten gold, of the 
thickneſs of a hand's breadth: There were 
two cherubims of the ſame metal placed at 


— % 
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% 
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mercy-ſeat was ſurrounded, the cherubim 
wings meeting each other, It was here th, 
Schechina, or divine preſence reſted, and wy 
viſibly ſeen in the appearance of a cloud om 
it ; and from hence directions and only 
reſponſes were given, Before this mem. 
ſeat the high-prieſt appeared once a year, (1 
the day of expiation, to make an atonement 
for the fins of all the people, Alſo the 
building which was erected by Noab at the 
command of God, into which entered every 
living thing that God intended not to deftrg, 
This remarkable ſtructure was begun by Ny 
in the year of the world 1532, and 20% 
before the incarnation z he was directed by 
God Almighty in the dimenſions of it. Ny 
was five hundred years old, when he receive 
this commandment, and ſpent about a hug. 
dred years in building it. e ark was threg 
hundred cubite in length, fifty in breadth, 
| and thirty cubits high: moſt jnterpreten 
ſoppoſe this cubit to be about a foot and 4 
half, and that it was not the geometric one 
of ſix feet, The ark was contrived with 
three floors : The firſt for beaſts and catile; 
the ſecond for fodder and proviſions; and 
the third for the birds and Noab's family; 
It was not made like a ſhip, but came nei 
the figure of a ſquare, growing gradually 
narrower to the top: There was a door on 
the firſt floor, and a great window in the 
third, In Mathematics, ark means the ſame 
with arch; which ſee, 
ARM (V.) to put in a condition of defence, 
either by arguments or we2pons ; to furniſh 
with ſword, gun, and other babiliments of 
war; in Gunnery, to arm a ſhot is to twit 
or roll oak um, rope yarn, or old clouts about 
the end of an jron bar, which is put thro 
the ſhot, | 
ARM (S.) the whole limb of a human hody, 
extending from the ſhoulders to the fingen 
ende; alſo that part of an anchor to which the 
fluke is ſet or faſtened; in Sratice, that pan 
of the beam that reaches from the point a 
ſuſpenſion on each fide of it to the end; 
ſometimes a part of the ſea, or great ri! 
that runs up in ſome country or land, like: 
branch of a tree, is called an arm; 34 ace all 
the large boughs of a tree, &. and ins for 
rative Speech, it means power or anthony, 
ARMA/DA (8) a great fleet or navy of hips, 
well furni with men, proviſions, 30d all 
manner of warlike ſlores, ready for any & 
edition, . 
ARMAMENT (s.) is ſometimes taken for the 
| 2 where arme, &c, are laid up, or Kt 
In tore, or for the arms, proviſions, &c, l. 
ſelf of an army or navy, and ſometimes in 
the army or navy itſelf, | 
A'RMED (A.) bearing arms or carrying vi 
-pons, whether jt be for offence or defer] 
n Heraldry, beafts and birds of prey are (a6 


* 


1 * 


- ach end, their wings expanded, es 


| tobe armed, with their horas, teeth, . 


ing inwards towards each other, Thu the 
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te beak, tolks, or talops are of a different es- | badges of honour or diftinAion that are box 

img lour from the refl,' ) , J | _ by particular perſons or familie. 
the ARMILLA (S.) an ornament, bracelet, or | A'RMY. ($.) a collective body, of ſoldiers un- 
vn jewel worn on the wriſt or arm 3 the name | der their proper officer, 
„e of one of the garments wore by kings at | AROMA (S.] all manner of ſweet-{melling 
wa their coronation 3 alſo a ee compre- | herbs or ſpic es. | Mg 

21 hending all the ligaments of the whole hand, AROMA“TIC or AROMA'TICAL ( A.) any 

; in a ſort of circle. - 1 | | Finnen ſpicy, odoriferous, or perfumy - 
nent A'RMILLARY (A.) full of circles ; ſo he] ſmelling herb or drug. ii oat 

the ſphere made uſe of by Afronomers, inſtead of AROUND {Part.) all about, encizcling,: cir» 4 
the a cloſe globe, is called an armillery\ſpbere; | cvmſcribing, &c, 1 | 4 
nen | which is commonly made of braſs, and.diſ- | ARPE/GGIO (8.) the manner of miking the 
troy, ed in ſuch a manner, that the greater and | ſeveral notes of a chord in muſie diftinQly . 
Nick lefler circles of the ſphere are ſeen in their | heard one after another, by a melodious - 
44] natural poſition and motion, the whole being] - purling and rolling motion of the hand, par» 

d by pot into a frame for the better accommodation | ticularly. upon firinged inſtrumente, always 
Nah of the uſer, Ty a | beginning at the ground, or loweſt note, and 
ivel ARMINIANISM (S.) the doArine of Arni - riſing upwards. * | Cod 
bus 11s, @ celebrated profeſſor in the univerſity | A'RQUEBUSE or HA'RQUEBUSS. (8.) a 
tres of Leyden, and of the Arminians his follow- | hand-gvn, ſomewhat larger than a common. 
adth, ers, They held, that predeftination did not] 'mufquet, 2 þ 5 

elen conſiſt in any abſolute and irreſyective eternal | A'RRAC (S.) commonly called Rack, a ſpiri- 
nd 4 decree of ſaving ſome per ſons, which God had | -tuous liquor diſtilled. in the afl Indie, 
t One not then ſo much as decreed 10 create z nei- | ARRAVGN (V.) to indict, and bring to. bis 
wih ther upon the ſuppoſition of creation, and | trial, a perſon accuſed, or ze a crime. 
tile; the fall of Adam, io ſave ſome particular per- He who is arraigned on an inditment of fe- . 
| bnd | ſons, without any antecedent reſgeft to our | lony or. murder, is not allowed counſel, but 
mily: Saviour, as the brethren of Delft believed: | the judge is to jofggm him in 5 relates 
near Bot this ſcheme of predefination was, that | to the manner of pleading, that he may not 
ually all thoſe were-predeſtinated lo be ſaved, who | tun into apy danger by mil: pleading, _ .., 

* being in @ lapſed condition, ſhould refign | Je arraign at an Aue, is — by 

| the : 5 | 


themſelves to the will of Ged Almighty, | ſuch wWrit. 


an telieve in our Saviour, and live, up to the | ARRATGNMENT (s.) n indifting, or 


| terms of the goſpel, This doctrine was con- | bringing a priſoner to his ul. | 
ence, demned at the ſynod of Dort, but is at pre» ARRANGEMENT (S.) the putting, placing, 
ail. ſeat tolerated all over Holland. | or di\poſing. of perſons or things into a cer- 
nts of A'RMISTICE (s.) ceffation from hoſtilities | tain order. | | „„ bo 
toit between two of more nations ; a troce for « | \RRANT (A.) famous, notorious, well-aill- 
2 ſhore time, to ſee if the contending parties F ed but chiefly uſed in a diſgraceful or igno- 


can ſettie their ſeveral pretenhons, by arrea- | minious ſenſe, ſignifying 2 very, or do n- 
ty, in an amicable way. | I F right fool, rogue, ſort, &c. * | 
bod, Wi ARMO/NIAC or SAL. ARMO/NIAC (s.) AKK AGs (8.) the beſt or richeſt -topeſtry, ſa 
a volatile ſalt, produced from u ine, ſea-ſalt, | called, from Arrat, à town in ders; the 
and ſoot 1 It cooly water ; being mi zed with ace where it was firſt made, |, ++ 
aqua- fortis, produces that liquor called aqua- | ARRA'Y (S.) the ranking, or putting things. . 
regis, which diſſolves go d; it ſublmes bya | in order, - for the performance: of ſomething 
large fire, and affords A pungent, urinous | to be done; as putting an army In array, is 
your, * | | to prepare it for battle, a CCC i. 
A'RMORER or A'R MOURER (s.) one who | ARRE'ARS or ARREARAGE. (8.) . 
makes or ſells arms; alſo an officer that | whole, or port of an old debt, face when 
looks after and cleans them, | the account has. been ſettled, and matters 
ARMORY or A/RMQURY (s.) the art of | carried on. 80 wages or penſions are ſaid - 
Heraldry, or diſplaying end methbelling ol] | to be in arrcar, Wen they exceed the uſval 
ſorts of coats of arme, and appointing to | time of payment, ot aoy part is left unſmrife - 
them ther proper bearings ; 5 a ſlore · q fied, or unpaid. Ft ; 1 ; 
houſe, to keep or lay up arms, in readineſs | ARRE/ST ($.) the Ropping or detalning. a pere 
for #ny ſodden expedition of war. ; ſon, by alegal proces | 1 ts 
NRMOUR (s.) ſuch hobiliments as are made ARREST (V.) to ftop, detain, or ſaise the 
io cover and defend the body, or any part | perſon of a debtor, in onder e make. him 
os > wounds from darts, ſwords or | pay I ſecurity for a debt, or anſweran , 
9 . aceo on. 127 . 
both ) all manner of warlike inftruments; | ARRVr ($,) a proclamation, or law, which 
ach limbs of a homen body ore ſo calted ; | ' among the French is the ſams with our acts 
ne by of a large bird of prey, from of pmjliament, PL 
thighs to the feet. Ia Her i is the | | 


* . 


$4 
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» ARRIERE 


* 


ART 


ARRJERE (A.) behind, or the hind or for- 
thermoſt part of a thing, Rd, ents 
AkRTVAL (S.) the coming home, the male - 
ig a port by a ſhip, or the finiſhing a jour- 
ney, either in whole or part by land. 


ARRYVE (v.) to attain, or come at; a)ſo to | 


finiſh a voyage or journey, to come home 
when s perſon has been at a great diftance, 
A'RROGANCE or \/RROGANCY (5. )pride, 
banghtineſs, or ſelf-conceit, | 
ARROGANT (A.) prefumptuous, havghty, 
'  . proud, ſeif conceited, | | 
A'RROGATE (v.) to afſume to one's ſelf 
more than we onght, to boaſt of, claim, or 
' challenge what does not belong to one, | 


_ ARROW (S.] an infirument of war, much | 
© uſed by all nations formerly, and flill by the | 


' Indians, which being projefted from a bow, 
by drawing a Ariog, would do execution at a 

© great diftance'; it is 

_ ARSE(S$,) the buttocks, or that part of a man, 


or any four-jegged creature, upon which be 


ARSENAL (s.) the public ftore-houſe for 


© armsand ammunition, belonging to the | 
own or government, of any fortified town 


et 
* orcity, © | 
A'RSENTC(8.)' a ponderons mineral  ſub- 
ſtante, exuſtic nd corcofive to ſo great a 
"degree, 2% fo be a poiſon; it is ranked in the 
claſs of fulphurs :- There are divers kinds of 
it, viz. yellow or native, red and cryſſal 


line; native arſenic is of an orange or yel- | 


low colour, and is called orpiment, com- 
monly found in copper mines; from this ſort 
« «re made the two others, One property of 


in ſonic; lo, that mixing a very (mall portion | 


of it with any other metal, it renders that 
metal friable and unmalleable ; for which, 


* reaſon, the refiners fear nothing ſo much 
+09" arfenic being mixed among any of their | 


_ operations. * | 
AKT {5;) the (ill or knowledge of doing, 
*:gAingy or performing any thing regularly by 
proper inſtruments, fit methods, and due 
#1 wiys3 and difers ffbm a ſcience, which 
properly is the contemplation of the theory, 
+ or abfiratted relation that one thing bears to 
another; though theſe terms are frequently 
* eonfoun:ed,” They uſe the phraſe, He is art 


i and part, in the north of England, and Scor- | 
ww / 


| When they charge a'perſon with being 
© both the projettor and contriver of ſome- 
: thing efiminal, as well a8 the actor. 


A'RTERY (8.) a bollow,. fiftulous canal, of | 
a conical form, whoſe uſe is to receive the | 
blood from the ventricles of the heart, and | 
diſperſe it all over the body, for the preſer- | 
+ vation of life and heat, and conyeyance of | 


- the neceſſary nutriment ; it is compoſed of 
' "three coats, the ficſt nervous, being a thread 
of fine blood - veſſels for nouriſhing the other 


to the ſecond muſcular, conſiſting of ſpi | 


# 


vol fibres, which have a ſtrong elafticity, and 


ſometimes called a dart. 


A RU. 
ſize of the artery z the third and inmoſt 
ie 2 ne, "denſe, tranſparent *-membrane, 
which keeps the blood within its channels, 
 A'RTFUL'fA.) cunning; well projected, c. 
ARTHRVTIC or ARTHRITICAL (A.) 
pouty, any diſtemper that affects the joints, 
of or belonging to the joints. 
ARTHROTDA (S.) in Anatomy, a ſpecies of 
' articulation, wherein the flat head of one 
bone is received into the ſhallow ſocket of 
another, ry N 
A'RTICLE (S.) a head or ſubject upon which 
2 diſcourſe is made; a part, portion, or pa. 
ragtzpph” of a book; alſo the condition of a 
_ © contra, agreement, or bargain ; alſo a 
point er head of doArine or belief in any 
congregational or national church, In Au. 
tomy it is the jo nt, or joining of two bones; 
in Arithmetic, it is the number ten, or ſuch 
others as are divißble into ten equal paris; 
in Grammar, eſpecially in Latin, it is a word 
added to a noun in the declining it, to figni- 
- fy its gender, | 
' A'RTICLE (V.) to make an agreement upon 
particular conditions, to be performed by all 
parties, | 
 ARTVCULATE (A.) diſtin, very plain, and 
eaſy to be heard, 
 ARTICULA'TION (S.] in Anatomy, is the 
placing the bones of any animal ſo together, 
that they may be fitted for motion; in 
Grammar, it is the art of ſounding letters, 
and joining them together, ſo as to make 
' ſyllables and words, commonly called the 
art of ſpelling, Fg 
A'RTIFICE (S.) a fetch or wile, a put off or 
device, a cunning trick, a knack or light of 
doing a thing. 55 | 
ARTIFICER (S.) a worker at any fort of 
handicraft trade, the practiſer of any me- 
chanic buſineſs, ad 
 ARTIFYCTAL 50 any thing done according 
to the rules of art, frequently »pplicd to do- 
ing a thing in imitation of nature, 
ARTVULLERY (S.) all forts of large fire - arme, 
as cannon, &c, e 7 | 
A'RTISAN or ARTIST (S.) one well killed 
in any art, a curiovs Worleman. 
A'RTLESS (A.) plain, natural, downright, 
ümple, without defign ; elſo a bungler, or 
iece of work that has no curioſity or retu- 
arity in it, 5 | 
A'RUNDEL (S.) is an ancient borough ton 
of Sufſexy pleaſantly ſituated upon the ſide of 
a hill, at a ſmall diſtance from the ſea, and 
watered by the river Arun, where ſhips of 
100 tons may ride; over which there wa 
bridge, that renders it very commodiout, 
and the trade carried on here js ſo confidera- 
ble, that ſeveral ſhips are built here for 1's 
n It is governed by a mayor, 12 
rgeiſes, a ſteward, and other uſoa! officers 
in corporations ; it hes t markets ver, 
vis, Wedneſday and Saturday, and four fairs, 


# 


W n 


| have many, or ſew ſtrata, according to the 


295 EE af 4% 


35 


* 


8 


By The _ in this town renders it famous, it 


% 


having the 8 annexed to it 
„and alſo the title of earl without creation 
deſcends to the heir thereof. Note, the duke 
of Norfolk is at preſent earl of Aundel. It 


1 


- to parliament,- 1 n 


looking into and eximining the apprarahce |. 


of the entrails of beaſts ſacrificed; Romulus 


is (aid to have compoſed a college of theſe 


priefls; alſo the divinition or art itſelf. 


in of the pulſe, ſo that its motion can ſeatce 
de diſcerned, Q. e 5 
AS (S.) among the R. 
- and coin; When conſidered! as a weight, it 
- way a pound; When @ coin, at different 
times it had diffeter weights, but always 
the ſame value; at firſt it weighed a pound 
or twelve ounces; st the firſt Punje war, 
A. R. 513, a pound mide 6 a4ſſes; at the 
ſecond Punic War, 12; and, by Pupfrint, 
A. R. 563, into 24, where it continued 211 
the time of the commonwealth,” in value a- 


bout three farthings flerling; ſometi mes at | 


lignified an integer or whole thing divided 
- 39000 13 parte, MN! 
AS (Part.) likeneſs, compariſon, ſimilitude, 
TOC é My. 
St. A/5APH{(S.) an ancie 
in North Wales, diftant from London 159 


- compated, and 212 meaſured miles, more | 
noted for its antiquity, than for either its | 


' Jargeneſs or beauty It is ſeated on the river 


Ely, where it receiveth the Cluyd, over | 
It is an | 
epiſcopal ſee founded by Kentigern, a Stor, | 


- each of which there is a bridge, 


biſhop of Glaſgoto, in 560, who ordain'd one 


' Aſaph, a godly” man, to be his ſucceſſor, | 
from whom the city takes its. name, Its | 

_ © preſent condition is but mean, having little | 
to boaſt off, but its cathedral; it has a ſmall | 


market on Saturday, 


A'SAPHY (S.) a hoarſeneſs, or low tone of 
the voice, occaſioned” by a great cold, or ill | 


conſtruction of the organs of ſpeech, 


ASBUSTINE (S.) a certain ſort of paper or | 


cloth, which being thrown into the fire, in- 


ſtead of being conſumed, is me cleanſed and | _ 
t might have | 


' purified from any dirt or filth 
contraſted, without being conſumed or ſenſi- 


' bly diminiſhed, | 
ASBE'STOS-($;) a ſtone, ſomething 'reſem- 


bling Venetian tale, from whence the maiter | 


of the oſb+ftine cloth or paper is taken; it is 
Aſo called amian bus; the word properly fig 
' nifies an incombuitible body, or one not to 
be deſtroyed by fire, ö 


ASCA'RIDES- (.) ſmall worms that breed in 
the ſtrait gut, which by their continual mo- ; 
tion make the patient very uneaſy 3 vulgar- | 


ly called the arſe worm In human bodies, 


$.* 4 * 5 4 ; 6 1 f 
ans, was both's weight |. 


city of Flintſhire, | 
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ASC | 


AScEND (v.) to Hſe, to go higher, or get up, 


» 
9 jy 


in reſpect to the preſent place or condition s 
ü.. 


erſon may be in. 1 1450 


'ASCE/NDANT (8.0 nh the Afralopers) 30 
- js diſtant from London 46 computed, and 
591 mesſored miles; it ſends two members 


that degree of the ecliptic, Which rilts at a 


pei ſon's nativity; in Civil matter, to have 
the aſcendum over a perſon,” is to bave 


power or inflaente" over him, ſo tit he Will 


d0 a thing, thro” the intereſt of that perſon, 


that js contrary to his o judgment o in- 
clination, x21 L ian Ge 1 


\ASCE/NSION (s.) the moving es going vþ- 
| | Wards; in Aſtronumy;' there are 10 kinds; 
r a finking failing; or ceaſ- 


wi, right and oblique aſcenſon; the Tight'is 
that part or degree; of the ſun or ſtar in the 
equinoctial, 'reckoning from Arles which in 


a right ſphere ede e, comes ud de e 


oblique ſphere; and is reckoned or edunted 
from weſt to eaſt, and changes according to 


the laticude'of the place. I he differences be 


tween the right ape oblique aſceſon is called 


the aſcenſonal difference, © But yoideramohy- 
this word meant that feftival,! whiely the 


* 


Chriſtiau church has iaſlituted, to ſajemniee . 


- the day in Which our Saviour) dn up or 
aſcende1 into heaven, fe 
ſutrectioa, his poll les and diſc iptes, ta'the 


 daywattey hit re- 


number of about 1200 being eye-witheſſes. 


The papiſts ſay that the holy fatheis,' Wh 


we re dead and iu limbo, were at this time de- 
liveted, afid had à viſible triumph over dean 


and hell; but the Scriptures poſſtisely afficm, 


the apoſiles ſaw nothing but angels in the 
ſhape of men, who allured them that Chriſt · 
ſhould one day deſcend from heaven, in the 


ſame manner they had ſeen him gu up- dome 


Chriſtians very pobtively affirm, that Chriſt 
left a vi6ble mark of this glorics Aion, 


_ wiz, the print of his feet, on that part of 


f 
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mount Olivet here he laſt ſtood g and St. 


Jerom ſays, that it was viſible! in his time, 
and goes farther, ſaying; that whens church 
was built upon the ſpot, it could neither be 


cieled or cdvered over that part, fur Which 
rea ſon ſo much of the dome Wan always left 


open. Op!atus, biſhop of Melevis,\ Paulinus 


of Nora, and. others, are of the ſame opinion, 
Aboot the year 700, venerable Bede, in His 


book of the holy place, relates that it was 
then remainings But at laſt the Mahometans 


_ took away theſe miraculous femaing; and 


with the ſame ftone blocked up the eaftern- 
door of the church built there; ſo that thoſe 
whoſe curiofity might lead them now to vie? 


it, have not the opportunity to confirm b 


ſee:ng themſelves, what the others have - 


firmed with ſo much confidence, p44 


SCE'NT (.) the fleepneſs of a hill or mous - 


, tain, reckoning from the ground or plain 


upwards towards the ſky ; alſo the at of 
moving upwarts z in Logic, it is that ſort 
of reaſoning, where they. riſe from partiou- 
lars to univerſals, LE 5 


\ASCERTAFN (V.) to aſſert, arm, or af- 
er eee een; 


1 * ” of Wt  # 
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ä 
EI alſo to fix the price, meaſure, or 
weight of any thing, 
ASCETIC($ ) » perſon that practiſes mor- 

. tibention, proyer, retirement, and other ex- 


- frgordi 
by the 


A'SCI (s.). geographicsl name given to thoſe | 


. people, who live io tbe torrid zone, and at 
- certain ſeaſons of the year have no ſhadow, 
the ſon being vertical to them. 


ASCITES (s.) the d:8emper called the drop- | 


| fy, and particularly that ſpecies or kind that 
affefs the abdomen or lanor dotly; by cauſ- 
4 it to ſwell, c. | | 


ot attribute a thing ib a perſon. | 


ASHA'ME (V.) to puts perſon to the bluſh, | 
9 . 11 every Tueſday three weeks, for all 


diſown or repent of an act 


done, EY 5 
A'SHBURN (s.) a ſ market ton in Dar- 
Hure, ſeated on the river Doule, in à rich 
. from Lopden 108 computed miles; its 

. market is on Saturday weekly. 1 8 
A'SHBURTON (s.) a large borough town in 
D 4, that ſends two members to par- 


_liaments is compoſed of ſeveral firects, with | 


_ © large and beautiful church, and hatha very 


+ good market weekly. on Saturdays, well fto. | 
red with corn, cattle, ſheep, and all other : 
fate upon | 
- the Londen road, and diftant from-it 133 

it. is ſuppoſed to be one of the four Yenuſer. 


- proviſions ; it is a great thorou 
ted, and 191 meaſured miles, 


* ASHBY. DE-LA-ZOUCH (.) a very. plea- | 


ſant town in Lejceſerfoire, ſitusted between 


. two parks, has weekly a market on Satur- | 


dae, and confifls of one good ſtreet, in 


which flands a neat ſtone croſs; it has four | 


| fairs annually, which are famous ſor being 
well focked with large young horſes; it is 
diftant from London 89 computed, and about 
meaſured miles ; it has one large hand- 
me pariſh church, called St. Helen'sz the 
living is a vicatage, whoſe great tythes are 
- Impropriate ; the patron is the earl of Hun- 

- tingden, who is impropriator, 
A'SHES ($;) the duſt or powder of wood, 
coals, or other combuſtible matter, which 
remains after the oo 
caſt difſolved in its form 


cals. If well burht they are generally very | 
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ant teſts for refiners, It is confidently af | 


| Semed, that the 


ſeverities, ſuch as were praftiſed | cu 
ariſees and Eſſenes among the | 
Ju, the Stoies among the Heathens, and! 
_ by the Monks in the firſt ages cf Chriftia- | 
. nity, and ſore pretenders of later years, 

| Several books go under this title, that relate | 


AVE (V.) to report, lay vpon, impute, | 


body is conſumed | 


$ 
OE 


ASI 


| | gevioys diſpute, whether the metal exified in 


tie plants, or was produced by calcination, 
Abbes are very uſeful in phyfic, bleach 

e &c, and particularly in agri- 
ture, making an excellent manure for 
cold and wet grounds, The Jus made a 
lye, or luſtral water, with the aſhes of an 
heifer ſacrificed on the great day of expia. 
tion, the aſbas whereof were diſtributed to 
the people, and the water uſed in purifica- 
tions, as often as any one touched a dead 
7 or was preſent at funeraly, Numbers 
1 2E 17. I b # s F-4 7 % 
A'SH-FIRE or, SA'ND-FIRE (s.) in Chy. 
miſtry, is when the containing veſſel is co- 
vered with ſand or aſhes, and the fire or heat 
 ..commugicated to the veſſel thro' the covering, 
'A'SHFORD ($.) a market-town-in Kant, diſ- 
tant from Londen 48 computed,. and 51 mea- 
| . ſured miles; its market is kept weekly on 
Saturdays; it has two fairs, viz. the 6th of 
May, and 29th of Auguſt, and a court of re- 


* 


. ations. not exceeding 20 marks; the town 
is governed by a magittrate called a conflable, 
-ASHO'RE (Part.) on the dry land, where the 
Water is not, or does nor come. 

A SHTARO TH, A'STAROTH, or 48. 
TA RTE (s.) a Pbiliſim idol, which 88. 
muel commanded the 7Jezvs to pull downg 
alſo the name of the Sidonians falſe deity, 
adored by Solomon, when he turned idolater, 
The word ſignifies a flock of ſheep and 
riches z for which reaſon ſome think, that it 
was the name of the king of Syria, ſo called 
upon account of his great . by others 


— 


——— 


The ſcripture calls her Aſerab or Aſerim, tbe 
deſs of woods and groves, becauſe of her 


dered her very infamous, She is ſometimes 

called the queen of besven, and the wor- 

ſhipping of her is called worſhipping the hoſt 

of heaven. She is genetally joined with the, 

god Baal, and called a. god, the Hebrew: 
aving.no word for goddeſs. 


A'SH-WEDNESDAY (S.) the fir day of 


Lent, when in the primitive church noto- 


rious ſinners were put to open penance; 


' thus: They appeared at the church-door, 
bote · ſoot god clothed in ſackcloth, where 
being examined, their diſcipline was propor- 
tioned according to their crimes; after which 
being brought into the church, the biſhop 
ſinging the ſeven penitential Pſalms, they 
proftrated themſelves, and with tears beg 


abſolution the whole congregation bad aſh 
on their 8 to ſignify, that they were 
both mortal, and to be burnt 
;  atkes for their fins, | 


'A'SIA. (8.) one of the largeſt quarters of the 
as + ſo called by the Greeks, from the 


tain ſome iron, occaſioned a very in- 


1 all vegetables con · | 


ny g ( 
th, the wife of 
3 


F 


ing worſhipped there, where the acts of 
vncleanneſs committed by her adoxers ren - 
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ASP 


eaſt, by the Indian and Arabian ſeas on the 
ſouth, and on the weſt the Red ſea divides 


is 1750 German leagues, and from north to 
ſouth 1550; it is under the dominion of the 
grand ſeignior, king of Per ſia, great 14 i ; 


emperor of China, and cham of Tartary.. 
ons began here by Belus or Ninus, and con - 
tinued to Sardanapalus; then it paſſed to the 

Medes by Arbaces to Aftyages ; to the Per. 

Kant, by cyrus to Darius ; to the Gretians and 
Macedonians, by Alexander the Great. The 

Parthians alſo eflabliſhed a very powerful Em- 
pire, which ended under Alexander Severus, 
and paſſed again to the Perſians, but it flou- 
riſhed again about 1515. The air is very 
temperate, and if we conſider its gold, 6lver, 
rarities, fruits, corn, fimples, Jrugs, &c, we 


may juſtly denominate it the pleaſanteſt and | 


richeſt part of the whole wor'd, 
ASIA'TICS (S.) thoſe people who live in, or 
ASI'DE (Part.) privately or concealed; ſo in 
a play, one of the character is ſaid to ſpeak 
2 to himſelf or privaiely, ſo that the 
other do not hear him; alſo when a man 


2 hides, or abſconds, he is ſaid to go | 


(/ ; 

A'SININE (A.) of or belonging to an aſs; 
alſo a heavy, dull, blocki performance in 
any ſort of work, book, or writing, 

ASK (V.) to enquire, ſeek, or demand of, or 
after any perſon, | "PI 

ASKAU'NT or ASKEW (V.) to look fide. 
ways, to ſcorn or negle@ a perſon, by look- 
ing cold, or indifferently, or difdainfully 
pon him, „ 5 

ASKRIG (S,) a ſmall market-town in the 
North Riding of Yorkſhire, diflant from Lon- 
don 15 computed miles, 5 

ASLEE'P (Part, ) to be in a ftate of inſenſibility 
and fell. in a natural wey, in oder to feco- 
ver and refreſh the ſeveral powers and facul- 
ties of the mind and body, which by labour 
and findy are fatigued and overcome; in a 


negligent in a man's bubneſs, inattentive 
e in any matter of concern or 
. 0 ; 2 : 


aße, 1 
e nr (S.) a compoſer or 
a | 
AP of ASPIC (s.) „ kind of 4 t, 

whole poiſort is . and quick in its 


ſea on the north, by the Chineſe ſea on the | 3 


it from Africa, Its extent from eaſt to weſt | 


After the deluge, the empire of the Ari. 


mural Senſe, it is to be careleſs, indolent, or | 


ASLOPE (Part.) Oanting like a hill, uneven, | 


7 


488 


world was firſt peopled z here the law of }. flant that it bites, without a poſbhiliy of 
God was firſt promolgated and Chrift 3 | applying any remedy, It is (aid to be very | 
in the fleſh ; here many of the greateſt — is often ſpoken of in ſeripture, 
monarchies of the world have had their riſe; ] netimes by the name adder and ſomerimes 
from hence-all arts and ſciences are derived, «ſp. | ed 2 
nd moſt of the religions that have appeared | ASFPA'RACGUS' ($.) a curious gan plant, 5 
in the world, It is bounded by the Tartarian | commonly called ſpariu. ruſi, now much 


in vogue, both for ſauce to almoſt all ſorts 6f 
| fleſh, or as a diſh by itſelf, having a green 
lead, ſomewhat like to whear, growing up- 
on a pretty large ſtem or falk. 
A'SPECT (8.) the look, countenance, or ap- 
pearance of the face, alſo the line or. s 
two plahets make in the haavens, Afro 
gers reckon commonly five, which are the 
conjunction, ſextile, quartile, trine, ind op- 
poſition, | . 
W (S.) roughneſs, barſhneſs, ſharp · 
neſs, | -.; 
ASPERSE (V.) to ſprinkle, to ſlander, to ina · 
ligh or ſpeakc evil of a perſon, 5 
ASPE/RSION (s.) a fprinkling, a flanderous 
report, a lying charge againſt an innocent , 


rfon, | 
ASPHAYLTOS or ASPHALTUM (S.) a black 
_ brittle ſubſtance, like pitch, found in the 
lake 1 2 in Paleſline ; whence it is 
called bitumen Judaleum, or Jewiſh pitth 3 
This is a prificipdl ingredient in the ground 
that engravers uſe, tb ſpread upon their 
plates, which they intend to etch, or eat in 
the figure of any creatute, building; e. 
with aqua-fortis, 
ores 
ing 


A'SPIRATE V.) to pronounce or read w 
with a pretty ſtrong breathing, or poſh 
forth of the breath. _ ; 
ASPIRA'TION (S.) breathing ; alſo a mark 
| ſet over a letter in a Greek word which has 
the force of an b, which is by ſome called no 
letter, but an aſpirate. | - 
ASPVRE (V.) to breathe, to long after, to 
| ambitiouſly ſtrive or aim at honour, power, 
or digiity ; alfo to firlve at excelling or 
qualling perſons in learning or rtr. 
ASQUYINT (Part,) with the eyes turned 
| ' one fide, not looking right forwards; 4. 
ſometimes means a coldneſs or Iindifferen; 
for a perſon or thing. 
ASSAVL (V.) to ſet upon, to atticle, to be- 
| Bin an encoanter or quertel. 
ASSAVLANTS 18.) thoſe who attack, or ſet, 


' ASSARABA'CCA (.) a plant whoſe leaves 
were formerly uſed as an emetic and esthar- 
tie; its chief vſe now is to make ſnuff, 

ASSA'RT (S.) in the Law, is the offence of 

* grobbing of plycking up by the roots t 
trees or buſhes that conſtitute thickets oF c0- 

_ verts in a foreſt, „ 

ASSA/RT (v.) to root or grob up trees, ru br, 
of buſhes, to clean and make plain »ny wood- 
land or | diſorder'd place; to diſpoſe or ſet 

| thines in order that before were confuſed, * 

ASSA/SSIN (S.) one who commits, or is con- 


nation, that it kills almoſt the ſame in- 


4 
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ASSA/SSINATE (v. j to,murder a perſon pri- 
| = wately, greacherouſly; or -barbarouſly, Whe. 


© +. Acument is in tune, and to put the band in 
© - proper pot tion before the grand performance 
{| 


"++, gether a number of perſons or things into s . 
| ASSIMILATION (S.) the making one thing 


Ar (S,) 


_ ASSERT ( 


"ASSERTION (.) a poſitive, rong, wilful 


 ASSE'SSMEN 


8 6h 


ther by one's ſelf, . or with the aſſiſtance of 


others. ; 


AS$ASSINA'/TION. (S.) a private, treache- |, ca | 
01 n | ASSIGN (V.) to make over, to transfer to 


robe, cowardly, barbarous murder. 
ASSAULT v.) to ſet upon a perſon violently | 
man be recovered for it; in Mar, it is much 


the ſame with ſtorming for: taking 2 town | 
by ſſault, is taking it by ftlorm, 5 


, „ 
ASSA!Y (V.) to examine, prove, or fry 2. 
matter very exactly; as to % ſilver or 
Fold, is to ſmelt a part of the whole maſs or 
_.. Jngot in a very ſtrong fire, which being weigh- 

ed before it was put into the copple or melt- 
ing pot, very exactly, and aiſo after it comes 


* 


out, the fineneſs of the whole is judged by 


this aſſay ; for what is loſt by this part ſo 
tried, is proportioned to the whole, which 
Is accordingly pronounced more or leſs fine, 
u it Joſes more or leſs in the %% . The 
aſſay of weights and meaſures is an examina- 


HT of them by a proper officer, called the | 


_ elerk of the market, by weighing or meaſur- 
ing them with ſuch as are very nicely adjuſt- 


2 Ad according to the cuſtom of the place, or | 


- ftandard appointed by ſlatute, In Mufc, the 
. _Aouriſh ia the key, to try whether the in- 


begins, is called an aſſay. _ | | 
ASSE'MBLAGE (s.) a total, or collection of 


. - feveral things into one ſum or heap, a join- | 
ig or vnitiog together, 


ASSEMBLE (V.) to gather, meet, or call to- 


„ one company, maſs, or heap. 
ASSEMBLY (S.) a congregation, or number 
.- of perſons ot things collected or called to- 
TH | Oo 1 5 
18 to agree, comply, or yield to 
a — to approve of what another pro- 
„ poſes or has done. | EV. 


+ * 


ASSENT. (8, zbe approving of, or agreeing, | 


- 


2 9 yielding to a thing. 
) to affirm, ſupport by all man 
ner of ways, vindicate, juſtify or maintain. 


* 
7 


120 ps reſolute affirmation, or maintaining of a 
thing. £2 


"ASSER'TQRY (% vitiemative, poſitive, wil | 
„ | C 7 
A888 (V.) to tax, rate, or proportion how | . 


much every 28 in a diſtriet h. pay. 


.._, portioning. THAT 
AS3E'SSOKR (3) one appointed by authority 
to reste, 5 aſſeſs, or proportion how. much 

© every perſon is to pay towards u certai 

do be raiſed for a pu uſe, Saad 

A'SSETS- 

here 

his debts, 


(8) the effects of a deceaſed perſcn, 


# ok 
* 1 # # 4 * 


(S.) 3 faxation, rating or pro-'| e ee 2” 00 
| | | ASSIST (v.) to help, aid, encourage, ot be 


th the heir or executor is to ſatisfy | 


* 


. poſitive #ovching or affirming of a thing, 
ASSIDU!ITY (s.) cloſe application, bard ftu- 
Ady, continual diligen ee. 
ASS DUO US (A.) diligent, conſtant, appli. 
cative, cloſe in the purſuit of a thing. 


another ; to ſhew, ſet forth, to declare why 
- a thing. ſhould be done, is to aſſign or give 
reaſons; in a Law-Senſe, it is the appoint- 
ing one perſon to act or do a thing for and 
in the behalf of another, 
ASSI/GNABLE (A,) any thing that may be 
made oyer, or conveyed by one perſon to 
another, 33 „ 
ASSIG NATION (S.) the aſſigning or making 
a thing over to another; but very common- 
ly means an appointment to meet for love 
matters, cr amorous intrigues, 
ASSIGNEX' (S.) a perſon to whom any thing 
is made over, which may be either by ders, 
or by law ; by deed, whea the leſſee of a term 
ſells, or aſſigns by 455 his right or intereſt 
in an eſtate, &c. In Law, an executor is 
called the aſſignee of the deceaſed perſon ; in 
+ Caſes of Bankruptcy, aſſignees are perſons cho- 
ſen from among the principal creditors of 
the bankrupt, to take care of his eſtate, ef- 
ſects, and debts, and to ſee them diſpoſed of 
to the beſt advantage, for the common inte- 
- reſt of all the concerned, 
ASSI'GNMENT (S.) a transferring or making 
over any thing that is the property of oh: 
perſon, io the uſe, benefit, and property of 
another, df. 
ASSI'MILATE (V.) to imitate or copy aſter, 
|  tofeign or counterfeit, to make one ſubſtance 
into another, | 


4 $ -, 


* 


Pa 


like another; and Phyſically, means the 
_ Changing the chyle into blood, or the nuui- 
tious juices into the ſubſtance of the body. 
ASSVSt or ASSIZE (S.) the 74, of judges 
or juſtices to determine cauſes; formerly it 
was the extraordinary fittings of ſapejior 
judges in inferior courts, to inquire whether 
the inferior judges did their duty, as to hear 
appeals ; alſoa court he;d occahonally in the 
| king's palace; alſo a writ direfted to the 
ſheriff, for the recovery of the poſſeſhon of 
things immoveable, whereof a man or his a1- 
ceflors have been diſſeiſed,z it has been 
ſometimes uſed for.a jury, Aſiuei ate gene 
ral or ſpecial ; general, when the judge ho 
their circuits; ſpecial, when a commiſſion i 
| granted to take cognizance of one of [#9 
#rticular cauſes,  _ __ 


_ preſent at the doing a thing. 
ASSISTANCE (s.) help, aid, encourageme® 


ſuccour. ; 


, Ble, encourages, or any ways forwards ! 
doing of a thing z in Civil Affairs, pris 
larly in the management of public comm 


eng en 1 Rrong, bages, | 


1 TP 


8 nley, ere are commbnly as : m— 


© veputy-governor, and more or Jeſs aſfſlants 
d according to the chatter of the company, who 


conſent and approbation. 


5 ASSO'CIATE (S.) a companion, or intimate. 


* * b 
o 2 | : 
A 8 1 
8 - * 
Pd * 
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ord:\narily have the whole power of mansg - 

ing all affairs belonging to the common con- | 

cern of the company, but ate for the moſt 

part obliged to Jay all extraordinary. matters 

before a general collection of the proprietorr, 

commonly called a general court, for their, 
ASSO'CIATE (V.) to enter into a league or | 
contract with one or more perſons, to ſoli - 
cit or carry on a concern for their common 
benefit, _ . 


friend or acquaintance,  _ 3 
ASSOCIATION (S.) the entering into part- 
nerſhip, or agreement with others to do 
ſomething; in Lau, it is a patent ſeat by 
the king to the juſtices of aſſize, to add other 
perſons to them, for the more effectual 'tak- 
ing the aſſize ; in Logic, it is when two or 
more ideas conſtaniſy follow one another in 
the mind, ſo that the others always ariſe 
when-the firſt is preſent, | | 


| ASSU'ME (V.) to take upon one's ſelf, to,ar- | 


„ „ 


ASSU'MPSIT (S.) a promiſe to do 8 pay al | phy 
. JASTRINGE (V.) to bind up, to make faſt, 


thing to or for another yoluntarily, „ 
ASSU'MPTION (S.) in Logic, is the minor 
or ſecond propoſition in 'a categorical ſyllo- 
giim; aiſo a conſequenee drawn from the 
propohtions of which an argument is com- 
174 allo a fettival or ſolemnity obſerved 
by the church of Rome, in honour of the bleſ- 
ſed Virgin Mary, who 3s they ſuppoſe, was 
taken up, ſoul'and body, into heaven. 
ASSUMPTIVE (A.] any thing that may be 
lawfully taken, and uſed by one who before 
did it not; ſo in Heraldry, 
are ſach as a perſon has a title to bear, by 
virtue of ſome aQtion done or performed by 
him, which by birth he could not wear; as, 
if a perſon that has naturally no coat, ſhould 
in lawful war take a prince or nobleman, pri- 
ſocer, he has from that time a right to b ar 
the arms of ſuch priſoner, by virtue of that. 
military Jaw, That the deminien of things taken. 
is lawful war paſſes to the conquerors nd 
ASSU'RANCE (S,) a ſecurity, pobtive promiſe, | 
certinty; confidence, nb 


alſo to inſure, or undertake for the ſafe deli 

very of a thing, „„ 
ASSWA'GE (V.) to pacify, abate, allay, or 
_ appeaſe, to perſuade or bring into temper, 
A5 ERISK or A'STERISM (S.) a mark like 
, @ ffar, importing either ſome deficiency in 
Words or letters, or ſomething remarkable 
. Teferred to; in Afronomy, a conſtellation of 
fixed . „ ß + 
ASTHMA (s,) 3 diffemper that renders 


= 


umptive arms | 
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ASTO'NISHMENT (S.) 2» extraordinary ſur- 
prize, great admiration or amazement. + « 
A/STRAGAL ;(S.) in Architefure; à ſmall 
round member on the top or bottom of a 
column; it is ſometimes uſed to ſeparate the 


wrought in chaplets or beads z it is alſo pla cd 
above and below the liſts immediste ad- 
joining to the dye of he pedeſtal, In Cun- 
nery, it is a ring or moulding on a. piece, of 


Ll 


way, to go in the wrong pat. 
AS TRE A (S.) according to the poetical ac- 


mis, and goddeſs of jaſtice; ſhe came from 
heaven, in the golden age, to Jive upon 
earth; but the wickedneſs of the iron age 
was ſuch that ſhe fled ta heaven again, and 
was placed in the Zodiac, 


. 


ASTRIDE or ASTRA'/DDLE (Part.) the,Gt- 
- fide, and the other leg on the other fide, as 


a man on horſeback, &c. 
to flop the flowing of blood or, humours by 
proper medicines, OY | 

ASTRINGENT (A.) binding or tying up; 


tiveneſs are called Aftringents. 4 
A'STROLABLE(S,) an indrument to take the 
altitude or height of the ſun or les, 


{kill in the ſtarry world, to predict what is 
to come, or to tell-what is paſt, relating to 
the ſafety or welſare both of kingdoms and 

__ private. perſons. ., __ e ee 

ASTROLOGICAL {A.) ſomething belonging 

or relating to the art of aſtrology, * 

ASTRO/LOGY (S.) an art; taking, i riſe 

from aftronomy, which pretends. by. obſer v- 

_ ing the aſpects of the planets, and by know - 
ing their influences, to foretel what ie 10 

come, or relate what is paſt 2. This art was 

very much fludied by the ancient; mathema- 
ticians, who, it is pretended, faund out what 

no body now knows, the, pringipg) ſecrets. be- 
ing. loſt, although the modern 1mpaſ}ors af- 
firm, each for himſelf, to have found, cx-. 
_elvfye of all othes. a 

ASTRO'NOMER (S.) one ſkilled. in the ſci- 
_ ence of Hobo HOT IH 22A 

ASTRONO'MICAL (S ) any, thing, relating, 

belonging or . pertaining to «fronomy,, whe- 

.. ther":t be tables, in ru mente, K ' 

 ASTRO'NOMY (5 FT a ſcience that. teaches the 
motions, diftances, magnjtiges, periods -# 

. eclipſes of the heavenly bodies; ſt ig very 

ancient, being known, to the Chold-ons near 


dies yith an althaa, RIES 


| breathing very difficult, by reaſon ef 4 ff. 


2000 years befo:e Alexander took, Bahylen z 


3 them 10. m. 


| 4 the clearneſz of their, hemiſphere nge 
al 


111 


faſcia of the architrave, in which; caſe- it is 


count, was the daughter of Jupiler and T.be- ' 


ting upon any ihing with one leg on the one 


ſo in Pix, thoſe medigipey, that ereate- caſ- 


ASTO'NISH (V.) to amaze, ſuryrize,-or-000- 


„ ordnancę, at about half a foot, diftance-from - 
ASTRAY (V.) to wander. out of the right - 


ASTRO/LOGER (S.) one who pretends by, his 


* 


— 2 — , 
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A 
© ble neceſſity, had done things that rendered | 


| AT (Paft,) now jn the place, come to, of or. 


Aren 


TE ” 
* 


Fan paiticuldrly! 
'  Goalileo, by the help of perſpective glaſſes, 


which have been improved into teleſcopes of 
various ſorts, vyon which many of the new: 

©  viſcoveries depend; and although Sir Iſaac: 
- Newton has done many wonders, there is fti'l 
wr for future indufiry to compleat what is 
nn. | 


' ASUNDER (Part.) parted, or it 2 diflance 
one from another, divided into two or more 


SY/LUM (S.) a place of refuge for unfortu - 
nate perſons, who by accident, or unavoida- 


them obnoxious to the law ; God command 
ed the Jews to build certain cities for this 
' purpoſe, The poſterity of Hercules is ſaid to 
Have built one in Mtbeny, to protect them - 
ſelves sgvinſt ſuch as their father had irritat- | 
ed, Codnus built one at Thebes, and Romu- 

u one on mount Palatine, A while after 
. Chriſtianity coming into Zngland, ſuperſti- 
tious veneration ran ſo high, that churches, 
monaſteries, church- yards and biſhops houſes 


7 


beenme aſylum: to all that fled to them, ler] 


the erime be what it would; of which very 
Ii aſe was made, both by the clergy and ay. 
Bomething of this nature is fill praftiſed in 
pop countries, but not to ſo great an extra - 
vat nes ab it was here. 
ASY'MMETRAL (A.) incommenfurable, or 
that des no other meaſure that can divide or 
meaſure #ny number of quantities, without 

* Tome deficiency, or redundancy, 
ASY MPTO'TES (S,) certain lines in that part 
c mathematics called the conic ſections, 
that g. approach nearer and nearer. 

to each other, yet can never meet, though 
continued influltely, 4 


| © nourable and worthy action. 


ATO 
ATCHIP/VEMENT (s.) the doing an bo- 


it is the whole coat embelliſhed with every 
thing that belongs to it. : 


1 A'THEISM' (s.) the denying of a God, the 


' dilbelieving a firſt, immaterial, and intelli- 
gent cauſe of all things. | TL 
A'THEIST (s.) one who pretends not only to 


things, but undertakes to demonſtrate the 
abſordity and impoſſibility of ſuch a Being, 


- tending to atheiſm, 
A'THERSTON (S.) 3 pretty good market- 
town in Warwlchſbire, diftant from Londen 
84 computed, 103 meaſured miles. The 
market is weekly on Tueſday, | 
ATHLE'TIC (V.) belonging to wreſtling, 
robuſt, firong, and hardy, fit for ſuch ſlurdy 
exerciſes, Fr 8. 5 
ATLA/NTES (S.) thoſe figures which in ſome 
old buildings are made in 


ſometimes called caryatidu. | 
ATLAS (S.) the name of a king of Maurita- 
| "ia, celebrated for his ſkill in aftronomy, 


The invention of the inſtrument called the 


Jphere, is attributed to him; upon which the 

poets improved, and fabulouſly attributed the 

carrying the world upon his ſhoulders to bim, 

There is a mountain in n called by this 
name, into which he is 


and particular, for the whole world, are call - 


the neck goes by this name j and in Arcbi- 
| tcHlure, thoſe figures or half men, uſed in 
ſome old buildings, by way of ornament to 
the ſupport of houſes, are called atlaſes, 
A'TMOSPHERE (s.) the large hemiſphere 
that vißbly ſarrounds us, containing the air, 
clonds, rain, &. Its height is very variouſly 
cop jectured, grounded upon different phe - 
nomena, and ſundry experiments; but the 
moſt general received opinion is, that it is 
about 45 miles, The weight, denfity, thick · 
neſs, rarity, &c, are propoſitions that bave 
and do whet the wits of the naturaliſts of all 
ages and nations, and in all probability will 
- continue ſo. to do, All bodies are ſoppoſed to 
have theig particvlar a/moſpbere whether ter- 


1eftrial or duleſtial ; In the terreſtrial they a 


formed by certain emiſſions of effluvia (70m 
the bodies themſelves, to a certain diflance, 


pieces of matter, that any body is ſuppoſed 
to be made up of. From whence the dottrioe 
that undertskes to account for the origin, ot 


rived ; as, He is at bome, or be in now in the. 


7 or part adjacenty I en at my journey's 
or aw come to the place inten c. 


V. f. fnith a thing, 
potieulacty 6 Nee, 


1 


formation of things, upon the ſuppoſition of 
gravity and motion, is T nletimes called the 
"atomical, and ſometimes the corfuſcular , 


on 


In Heraldry, 


© Giſbelieve a ſupreme Being or Cauſe of all 


ATHEISTICAL (A.) any thing belonging or 


the form of men, 
or beaſſe, ſupporting the {edifice ; they are 


aid to be metamor- 
phoſed, upon account of its great height, ap- 
pearing to the vulgar to ſupport the heavens, 
Alſo books or collections of maps, general 


ed atlaſſer, In Anatomy, the firſt vertebra of 


ATO'MS (s.) the ſmalleſt particles, bits, or 


v.) to ſatisfy, appeaſe, or pay for 
jig 15 Fol ve a crime. committed, 
whereby the offender is reſtored to favgur, 
TONEMENT (S.) reconciliation, appeaſing 
of anger, ſatisfying or paying a debt. 
outrageous, barbarous. ; 
TROPHY (s.) a decaying, or confumption, 
occaſioned by the food's not becoming nutri 


way, or the Whole body continually decays, 
'TROPOS (s.) in the heathen Mytbology, is 
puts a period to the life of man, 

TTA'CH (V.) to arreſt, ſeize, or appre - 
bend by virtue of a writ ; alſo to bring over, 
tie, 


ther, 

ITTACHMENT 
ſecuring, or detaining a perſon or thing by 
virtue of a writ ; it diffets from an arreſt, 
becauſe that iſſues out of the inferior courts 
by precept, this is out of the ſuperior courts 
by precept or writ: An arreſt is only upon 
the body of a man, but this is more general 
and extends to goods likewiſe, Alſo the love, 
jotereſ o, reaſon, or cauſe of a perſon's being 
zealous for another's welfare or promotion, 
Track ($.) the act of ſeiting upon or aſ- 

aulting a perſon or thing; the beginning of 

a quarrel or diſpute; in the military Art, it 

is the endeavour to force a paſs, poſt, or 

body of troops; in Forrification, it is an en- 
deavour of the befiegers, by trenches, mines, 
palleries, &c, to mare themſelves maſters of 
the fortreſs, " $0 u pretended aſſault at one 
er more places, to make the beſieged divide 
themſelves into ſevera] parties, in order to 

hide the grand attack or defign, is called a 

falſe attack; and to charge both ſilles of the 

baſtion, is calied an attach in flank, 


hight or diſpute with a perſon, or number 
of perſons, : 


TTAVN (V.) to acquire, get, arrive at, 
compaſs, or bring about. | | 
TTAUNABLE (A.) whatever may be ac. 
quired, got, compaſied, or brought to paſs. 


TTAINDER 1. Lazy, is when a perſon 


ment is paſſed upon him: The children of 
i" attainted perſon cannot be heirs to him, 
* any other anceſtor ; and if he were noble 
before, his poſterity is hereby degraded z nor 
fan this corruption of blood be taken away, 
bot by an act of parliament, or reverſing the 
Judgment by writ of error, Attainder is more 
enenfive than eonviction, becauſe it does not 
mum pag ag judgment, A was in at · 
appearance or proceſs, f 
ITAINMENTS (8.) whatever a poefon has 
odtzined or made himſelf maſter of, by in- 


tive, but eicher ſome part or limb waſtes a- 


one of the three fats] ſifters, that cuts off or | 


unite a perſon to the intereſt of ano- | 
(8) in Law, is the taking, 


TTA'CK (V.) to ſet upon, aſſault, quarrel, | 


bus committed felony or treaſon, and judg- | 


ATTAUNT (v.) to ſpoil, di = 
bor defile . 


ATPAINT (5) in Low fas writ whleh le f 
a udgment againſt » ' ; 
falſe verdiQ in Fo 1 5 oy 


e action was real or perſonal, if the debe 


or damage exceeded forty ſhillings; in ſuch 
| caſe the judgment was, Yo row. that the 
jurors meadows ſhould be plovghed vp, their 
houſes thrown down, their woods-grubbed 
up, and their lands and tenements forſeited 
to the king ; but if the perſon that brought 
the altaint be cait, he ſhall be impriſoned, 
and ranſomed at the king's pleaſure, In the 
Farriers Language, a hurt in s horſe's | 
proceeding from the kick of another hot 
or from ſtrik ing his own fore · legs againſt the 
hinder ones, occaſioned by an over-reach in 
froſty weather, is ſo called; the uſual place 
is in the heel or truſh, . 
ATTE'MPER or ATTE'MPERATE (v.) to 
qualify, prepare or make ready, particularly 
ken of metals and m b, ; 
ATTEMPT (V.) to frive,' try, or endeayour 
at a thing, | | 
ATTE MFT (s.) a trial or endeavour to do a 


thing. 

ATTE/ND (V.) to wait upon, to hearken, or 
228 to apply or bend one's mind to 
a thing. 

ATTE'NDANCE (S.) waiting, ſervice 3 alſo 
a company of ſervants, or the retinue of a 
nobleman, Eo, 

AT FRBDANE. (S.) one who waits upon 
anot . f 0 1 

ATTEN'/TION (s.) hearkening, diligent ap- 
lication, ſtudy or obſervation, 

ATTE'NTIVE (A.) heedful, obſerving, dili- 

ent, careful, induſtrious, 

ATTENUAT (V.) to thin, weaken, or 
make leſs ; ſo arrenuating medicines are ſuch. 
35 by their cooſtitution thin and diſperſe 

| thoſe viſcous humours, which by reaſoh 
their glutinouſneſs could not paſs throu 

the pores of the ſkin. : 


ATTENUA'TION (s.) a thinning any thing, 
or making it 3 than it wy ran 


* 5 . 
| ATTENUA'TIVE (A.) any thing that may be 


thinned or made more fluid, 

ATTE'ST (V.) to witneſs, vouch, or certify 
in writing to the truth of a thing, | 
ATTESTA'TION (s.) the witneffing or af- 
firming of a thing in writing. | | 

| ATTIC (A.) ſomething relating to the eity, 
paving cuſtorys, as, Os 5 MM 
and in bilolog E. Ve or a, 1 

cate, poignant kind of .wit and hemovr af. 
| ter the Aibenian manner, Who wete particu» 


4 4 


lat in this way z ſo attic noitngſs means one 
that cannot be corrupted, In Arbitefurs, an 
. attic r where no roof or covering is 
to be ſeen ; and oa e order id a {mall one, 
| placed as a crowning, compleating or Snifh - 
g a large one: The attic baſe is what was 
peculiarly appropriated by the ancients to (hs 
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with, by being externally | 


- 


7 Ix OP. | FTC 12 £ 1 2 I 
u Fol orter, by Palladio and ſome other mo-] applied, and thereby mixing with, and n. 
ders in the Doric, and. by otheis, eſpecial. | fying any obſtructed matter, make jt 6; f 115 
J the moderns, as Sir Cheng ber Wren, in] diſcharęe upon laying the part open hy c ...1 
d, Frs chorch'in London, Me, in all the | tic or ineibon, They are alſo called in, 
”” orders indifferently, eſpecially in large co- ers, ripeners, digeſtives, xe. Feet 
June thut ſupport the porticoes, &c, _ ' ATTRIBUTE (V.) to aſeribe the doing of ob! 
* A/FTICISM ($.) 4 ſhort, pith Pp conciſe man- thing to one's ſelf or another, : 415 
ner of ſpeaking or writing, binetimes called | A'TTRIBUTE (S.) a property belonging 4 ; 
E Es I that is peculiar to a perſon or thing, A 
ATTIRE (V.) to dreſs, clothe, or put on what which he is capable of doing certain as; BW wet 
I neceſſary for defence againſt the weather, | moreextenſively, is common to all things g his 
or for ornament, * co Tf SHKTKInd, but different in quantity or ei- x 
ATTIRE (S,) cloaths, dreſs, garments, or | tent; as to know or think is common i blif 
furniture; in "Heraldry, the horns of a ſtag | God and man, but differs in extent, lll co 
or buck ore called their attire, | property being to know all things and per 47 
"" * ATTITUDE (s.) the poſture that a pifture | fedtly, ours to know few things and im ber 
or fintue ought to land in, and by which} fefly. In Divinity, this word is gene \ « 
tze ſuppoſed paſſions of the mind may ap- uſed in a refrained ſenſe, and applied nat 
r to the beholder, | Cod only; under which is included a HU 44 
LEBOROUGH (s.) in Norfolk, diſtant} we can imagine to go fo make up a p1r/ed eat 
from Londen do computed and about 94 mea | being, ſuch as infinite wildom, gootnch up 
"ſured miles; was anciently a noted city, but | juſtice, &c, The heathens appropriated oh 
is now only a confiderable town, whoſe mat.] particular deity to each attribute; fo h av 
© "ket is on Thurſday every fortnight, for fat | called his power by the nzme of Jupiter, hi Oo 
bullocks, ſheep, &c. The moſt remarksb.ef wiſdom Apollo, c. In Painting, and {u pu 
* "things in or near it are the great hall and meer, | tuary, ſome diſtinguiſhing addition to 114i 417] 
ATTO'RNEY or ATTU/ANEY (S.) in Law, | principal figure is called an attribute ; 14 th pa 
' = perſon appointed or deputed by another to] club to Hercules, the peacock to Jun, will A 
de for, and in the flead of himſelf, and par- | esgle to Jupiter, Cc. | to 
tigularly to ſollicit or carry on a faw-ſuitz } ATTRITION (S.) the rubbing or ſrettiny, ſoy 
33 the G Law, they are called p'ottors ; | one part or thing againſt another; with i; a 
| they ure either gentral or ſpecial; the alto: Divines, the firſt degree of repentance, t ir 
0 encral is he that is appointed to manage {| Night tranſitory ſortow for fin in gene 4% 80 
7-6 kits for the crown, whether criminal cx | a crime in particularis % called, fr 
otherwiſe, eſpecially treaſon, and to him | AVAIL (V.) to profit; bebe t, or ad vage, th 
© come warrants for making out patents, par- | AVAVLABLE (AF profitable, beneficial, p4 
dons, &c. He pleads within the bar in all | advantageous, 77 pe 
courts ; but when a privy counſellor be can- | AVANT or AVAUNT (part.) before, p 
not plead, but on the king's affairs, without ward ; ſometimes uſed by way of horror ni 
obtaining the privy ſeal for ſo doing; a ſpe- | | ſcorn, for begone, as Avant or Avaun', % " 
"cial attorney is one who is appointed to one | tan! ſaid in 3 fright, vpon meeting of ſccis af 
br more cauſes particularly ſpecified, ' © ſomething very diſagreeab'e of hideos, "pt 
_ ATTO'RNMENT (s.) in Law, a transſerring A'VARICE or AVARTCIOUSNESS (5.) c 4 
te duty or ſervice owing by one lord to ano: vetouſneſs, the oppoſite to generofity, | j 
ther, or the acknowledgment, homage, or | AVARVFCIOUS (A.) niggardly, cloſe fi AV 
| | | int, BY 
ſervice, that a tenant makes to a new low; | covetous, | | 
und this is either by word or att, voluntary | AVA'ST (Part.) take care, ſtay, hold fill, | 
_ orcompulſory, and may be made either tothe | cavtions, &c. ; 34 AV 
Lord himſelf,” or his ſteward in court. AU BORN (S.) a ſmall market-town in , 0 
. "ATTRWCT (v.) to draw to, to entice, al. Hirt, diſtant from London 56 computed, 1 ( 
lose, or win upon a perſon, © 81 meaſured miles; is principally noted « þ 
ATTRACTION (8.) in natural ale is] the great quantity of rabbits it ſends t Ls g 
that power or property whereby one body or] den; its Hharket is weekly on Tueſday, * 
_ © thing afts upon solder of a different ſort, | AU/CTION (S,) a public ſale, where fes 1 
ans by ſuch acting brings or drawi'the body dre put vp at a certain price, for which t 4 
| acted upon nearer to Itſelf; this is Ometimes | purchaſers bid according to the cone [ 
* called ſuchha, ond ſometimes gravitation ; declared, and in which the higheſt bid 
and (0 in the Newtonian philoſophy, it is that] the bayer. A* 
power or prineiple whereby all bodies mu- | AUCTIONE/ER'(S.) the manager of the f ; 
ap tally to each other. JI and goods af an auQtion, ©; EY 
ATTRACTIVE (A.) whatever has the fa- | AUDA'CIOUS (A.) bold, dating, barty, ! A) 
Alen er power of attractions. l pudent, ſavey, unmannerly, rude, #5. | 
_ ATTRA'HENTS (s.) medicines or remedies | 'AUDA'CIOUSNESS or | AUDACITY "8 «x 
© "that operate upon the internal diſorder, that 1% Jo | 
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| upon elections, conſectations, inſtitutions, 


gether 


. 
UDIBLE (a.) that may be eaſily, diſtingly, 
and plainly heard. | 33 1 
U biExck (S.) an afſembly or congregation 
met together to hear an oration,. ſermon, or 
oblic ſpeech ; ſometimes it means the fa- 


meſſage, and ſometimes the compliment, of 
his departure, going away, or taking leave; 
it 1s alſo the name of Aa court of juſtice efta- : 
bliſhed by the Spaniards in the ef- Indiet, 


fmilar to our parliament, who judge with- 


dot appeal in the diſtrict appointed to them; 


for. » hich reaſon Sanſon divides Spain into 
4 certain number of audiences, It 18 alſo the 
name of one of 'the eccleſiaſtical courts, 
; which is wherever the archbiſhop calls a 
cauſe to his own hearing, which is chiefly 


ma'riages, dec, - 129 5 mh, 
AUDIT (S.) the hearing and examining an 
accompt of the revenues, or charges of any 
public matter, $29 25 | 
AUDITE {V.) to hear, examine into, and 
paſs an accompt, _ 1 | f 
AUDITOR. (s.) a hearer, liſtenet, or attender 
to any thing ſpoken; and now commonly 
meant of public ſpeeches; formerly it meant 
a judge, inguiſitor, or notary, In our Lato, 
it is an officer appointed to examine the ac 
compts of the king or ſome great perſon, and | 
from thence to make up a general book ; 
they go by ſeveral” names, accorting to the 
particular bianeß 5 
pointed to, as gcc ok the revenue, of the 
prefis or imprefts of the recei ts, &. 
AUDITORY ($:) the place where public lec- 
tures or ſermons are pronounced; alfo the 
aſſembly or conzregation of hearers of any 
" public or private ſpeech, ſermon, or oration, 
&c, alſo the bench or ſeat upon which a 
judge or magiſtrate fits to heat cauſes, 


* 


* 


1 to puniſh an offender according to 

C a 

AVENGER (S.) one who rights the injured, 
or puniſhes an offender; and according to 
Cornelius Agrippa, the fourth order of angels, 
whoſe prince is called Aſmodeus, ate called 


venos 1 1 Tet | 71 
ENO (8.) an under or ſub- maſter of the 
horſe to the king, who patticolarly takes 


care of the oats, and other proviſions, and alſo | 


ſwears in all 


in all the under-officers, that belong 
ts the fable, ets F 


AVENUE (s.) an entrance, paſſage, path „5 ; 
way to or from 4 caſtle or other building; | 


Vith the Gardeners, it js called a walk, 


AVUR (V.) to affirm poſitively, aſſert, or af. 4 


ſure 3 to vouch or prove, 


o * R 


AVERAGE (s.) the taking ſeveral things to- 
"her and confidering the profit of the one 
. and the loſs of the other, ſo as to make a]. 


do the maſter of a thip out of thie freight te 
make yood a demsge; alſo an allowance 


8 


colty of hearing, 326, He ſpoke in the audience 
all preſent ; dometi mes the formality of 
:imiiting a foieign ambaſſador to deliver his 


1 


buſineſs they are ap. * | 


AUG 


made by inſurers, for ſuch goods, 2s by the 
_ Vio;ence of the weather were forced to be 
thrown overboard to lighten the hip. In 
Law, it is the duty, or ſervice, that g te- 
nant ,owes or perform to a. landlord,” of 
ſerving one or more. days with his carte, 
; horſes, e. 2 7 3 
AVE'RRING or AVE'RMENT (8.) «ſſert- 
ing, affirming, aſſering; in Lazy, the de- 
fendant's offering to Juſtify an exception 
pleaded in bar of the plaintiff's action, is 
called an overment._. 1. SOT 
1 (A.) contrary to, or diſliking of a 

thing, ME 
AVE'RSENESS or AVE/RSION (S.) hatred, 
diſlike or oppoſition, 6, te ih 


vent; partfeularly ſpoken of the intention of 
thoſe prayers put up to Cod in time of the 
© plague, common peftilence, &. to turn his 
wrath from us, and to take away the afflic- 
tion that trouble us. | | 


wench or fellow. Ws | 
AU'GAR or AU'GER (S.) an inſtrument to 
bore or make holes with, both large and 
ſmall, uſed by carpenters to make room for 
_ . nails, pegs, trunnels, &, or by coopets to 
ms ke holes for taps, bungs, corks, &. 
AVU'GES (S.) two points in a planet's orbit, 
one of which is ſumetimes called apogee, or 
_ fartheſt from the center of motion, and the 
other is ſometimes called perigee, or the 
© neareſt to the center of motion. 
"AUGMENT (v.) toincreaſe, to enlarge, make 
more, improve, or amend a thing. | 
AUGMENTA'TION. (S.) increaſing, enlarg- 
ing, improving: At the ſuppreſſion of mo- 
naſteries, King Henry VIII. erefted a court 


adding that of the monaſteries to it. 


ing, or divination by the ebirpiog of birds, 
the entrails of beaſts Nain in ſacrifice,. the 
appearance cf the clouds, &c. : 


or practice of augury. 


poſe, imagine, or gueſs, that ' ſuch à thin 


flight or Fnging of birds, &c. 8 8 
AU'GURY (S.) in # reſtrained ſenſe, mean 
only the pretended art of divination,or fore- 
"telling future things the ſinging, flight, 
e, of birds; but in the general and com- 
mon received ſenſe it means any kind of 
d:vination or forete!ling future event what- 
ever, whether by birds, the heavens, ele- 
ments, animals, water, &c, and is the ſame 


5 now 


Fein or common price; alſo an all grance , 0 


tho“ formerly very much | 


AUF- or ELF (S.) an ignorant, fooliſh, filly 


with magic, aſtrology, palmiſtry, &c, Which 
| praiſed, i 


AVERT (V.) to keep off, put away, or pre- 


called the augmentation court, Whoſe buſineſs 
I it was to increaſe the king's revenues, by 
AVENGE (V.) to, do juſtice to an injured ] | ; 52 
| AU'GUR (S.) one who pretends to ſoothſay- 


AUGU'RAL (A.) of of belongiag to. the art 
AU'GURATE or AU'GURIZE v.] to ſap- 
will come to paſs, by ſeeing or hearing the 


n 


| tes . 2 5 : 
AUGU's (A.) majeſtic, 2 great, ſome - 
thing belonging to g# z royalty or ma- 


; 3 this title was firſt given by the Roman | 
= to Gin, upon their confirming. 


in the ſovereign my; 
 AU'GUST (s.) formerly the fxth, now the 
" eighth month in the year, taking its name 
from Auguftar Ceſar i The ancients tepreſent- 
' ed this month by a young man, with a fierce 
countenance wearing a flame - coloured gar- 
ment, his head crowned with a garland of 
wheat, a baſket of fommer fruit on his arm, 
and a fickle at his belt bearing a victim. 
AUVGU'STAN CONFESSION (s.) the confeſ. 
don or articles of faith drawn up at Aug/ſ- 
| bin Germany by Melan&bon, and by him 
and Lytber preſented to the emperor 
V. In 1530. It was divided into two ports, 
' the firſt confilting of 21 articles, and the ſe- 


cond of ſeven, directly oppoſed to the abuſes |. 


| exrept into the church of Rome, The elector 
of Soxony and his fon, the marquis of Bran- 
denburgh, Erna and Francis dukes of Lu- 
nenburgh, the landgrave of Haſſe, the prince 
of Haingult, the Republics of Nuremburgh 
' and Ryſlinga, figned the ſame; the four im. 


perial towns of Srrofbur 
and Linden TIT alſo a confeſſion at 
; Ee ſame time, which was the ſame with the 
above; ſaving in the article of the euchariſt ; 
This confeſſion was preſented by the elector 
of Sonny, together with the princes and ſtates 
_  8hove-mentioned, to the emperor Charles V. 
| before whom it was afterwards argued ; but 
the Remo Catholics being a majority, upon 
the vote, it was rejected; however the em- 
peror ordered a conference between ſeven de - 
pPuties of a fide, conviting of two princes, : 
three divines, and two lawyers, who met on 
oye 16, 1530, where, Luther being ob- 
nt 
 HUſying explications brought both parties the 
next day (0 an agreement of 15 of the firſt a1 
articles, but could never agree about any of 
the ſeven laſt articles, Ho 
AUGU'STNESS (s.) majefticalneſs, royalty, 
_ venerableneſs, honourubleneſs, | 
ATVIARY (s.) a great cage or room, whete a 
| Jarge number of ſmall Gnging birds of divers 
- forts are kept together prom:ſcoouſly, | 
_ Avi's0 (S.) an Italian word, uſed by merchants 
for intelligence, information, advertiſement, ; 


_ or advice, | 
AUK'LAND-BISHOPS or BISHOPS: AUK- 

LAND (s.] a market-town pleaſantly ſeat- - 

- on — bs * 1 wh between the river 
_ Wears and the rivulet Gauntleſs ; principally 
noted for the biſbop's 2 its ny 

chapel and fine bridge; difant from London | 
_ 154 computed, and hg none miles ; its. 
_ maker is weekly on Thurſday, | 
AUKWARD * doing a thing in an 


ries || 


„ Conflance, Memen- | 


land bes was heard, who by his mol- | 


| AVO 
AULCE/STER IS.) an ancient but ſmall tun 
corporate in Mar wiclſbire, much frequeny 
by the dealers in corn at the cornefair; iy 
market is weekly on Thurſday ; di 
Tom London 72 computed, and 91 meaſure 
— | 
| AU'LIQUE (A.) the name of a ſovereign cor 
in the empire of Germany, whoſe juriſdific 
is general all over the country, to which the 
laſt appeal is made by all the ſubjeAs of the 
empire : This court was erected by the em- 
peror, who nominates all the officers, 
the eleftor of Manta has the privilege of ; 
viſitorz it conſiſts of a Roman Catholic 
ſident, a vice-chancellor preſented by the 
eleftor of Mentz, and 18 aſſeſſors or judge, 
nine Roman Catholics end nine Protefiantyy 
they fit upon two diſtin benches, one { 
the noblemen, and one for the lawyen; 
they hold their meetings near the emperor 
refdence, for which reaſon it is the 
emperor's juſtice, This council has a con- 
current juriſdiftion with the imperial ebom- 
ber at Spire; for here prevention or being 
firſt ſeized of a cauſe, gives a right to un it; 
the emperor bimfelf cannot break into this 
privilege, or flop the proceſs, nor award the 
trying any cauſe before himſelf, when the 
ſvit is commenced in either of theſe courts; 
no cauſe can be removed withoot the conſent 
of the fates of the empire: However, the 
court ſeldom proceeds to judgment without 
pre-acquainting the emperor; the lang 
of the court is; Fiat je in Caſarmm, The 
power of the auligu wirt determines with 
the emperor's deathy whereas the imperial 
chamber at Spire cantinues i avthority, and 
repreſents not only the dead emperor, bot 
the whole body of the empire, which is ſup - 
poſed immortal, < OD 
AULN (s.) a French ell or meaſure for cloth, 
Glk, &c, which at divers places is of diffe- 
rent lengths, at ſome more and others les 
than the En ell, 
St. AU'LSTEL or St. AU/STEL (S.) a corpo- 
ration town in Cornwall, diſtant from 


; 


þ 


-” 


203 computed, and, 283 meaſured miles; it 


'. hath a market weekly. 2 
AUNE or AWNE (S.) a German meaſvre for 
yp * a veſlel containing about 40 Zug 
ons. | 
A ly (8.) the fiſter of one's father or mo- 


ther, . 
AVOCA'TION (s.) the calling one off, or tok- 
ing one from the buſineſs that he is about, 
an interrup ion, lett, or hindrance, _ 
AVOUD (V.) prom eſcape, or endeavovt 
to get out of the way of. 5 
AVOVDANCE (s.) » Low Torn, 6gailyin 
ſometimes a benefice void, or not 4 
by an incumbent z ſometimes in che 
pleadings confeſſed, traverſed or denied. 


| NU WEIGHT (s.) cn 


method of weighing ſuch ſort of goods 35 6 


. wnhandy, v 
: er manner. 


+ Dovenly, ignorant way | ſubje& to droſs or waſte z and now * 


r 


2 wa r =P 
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RES. 

weight generally uſed for moſt ſorts of 
A 16 e 
oned for a pound, and 11a pounds 
Jred, and twenty hundreds to a ton, at the 
king's beam, by which cuſtom is paid; but 
in ſeveral market-towns end cities in Eng- 
lad it is very different; as at Cheſter, and 
the parts adjacent, it is 120 pounds to the 


hundred upon ſeveral commodities, particu- | 


Ia lead, iron, &c. 077% 5 2 
Oren (v.) to juſtify, affirm, maintain, 
boldly and reſolutely to aſſert, 

tain or vindicate an aQtion already done, 
OWEE! or ADVOWEE (S.) the perſon 


hurch preferment in bis own name, 
o War (S.) is the juſlifying a ſeizpre b 


ditrels for rent. 
OWTRY (s.) 
crime of adultery, 


/RICLE (S.) that part of the ear that is on | 


the outſide of the head. 


'RICULAR (A.) of or pertaining, or be- 
longing to the car or hearing; from whence [| 


the confeffions in the church of Rome are call- 
ed auriculur confeſſions, from their being made 
ts, or in the bearing of another, 

RIGA. (S.) a conſtellation of fixed ſtars in 


the northern hemiſohere, ſometimes called | 


in. Prolemy's catalogue they 
vere but 14, * Tycho's 23, but in the Bri- 
5 or Flomfedian Id, whoſe longitudes, la- 
litudes, magnitudes; dec, are expreſſed by 
the ſeveral authors above-mentioned. 
ORA (S,) 1 7 dawn, the morn- 
Ing, the time juſt before the ſun's rifing, 
twilight, The invention of the 
poets that feigned it to be the daughter of 
Tian, and goddeſs of the morning, repre- 
lented her riding in a chariot wich roſy fin- 
ten, ke. There are two meteors that go by 
this name, wiz. the northern and ſouthern ; 
that viſible among us is the northern Aurora, 
which is an extraordinary luminous appear- 
ance hewing itſelf in the night-time, com- 


the wag goner 


nvaly of a yellow, reddiſh colour, ſending | 


out frequent corruſcations of pole light, which 
ſeem to riſe from the horizon in a pyramidal 
wulating form, and ſtrike with great velo- 


"pears near the equator, and but rarely in 
12 none being recorded in our annals 
m November 14, 1 374, till the ſurprizing 
ure 6, 1716, which appeared three 
. The philoſophers are much divided 
1 _ of this 888 wunt- 
more obſervations to ſettle any thing for 
ons best it, 1 
cutr TION 8.) 2 giving 


ear to, a 
ſtening to, . 


uſtify, ſupport, main- 
that has a right of preſentation io a benefice | 


making good his plea, when a replevin 1s . 
_ ſued of goods that were taken in | 5 


the univerſally deteſted | 


tity up to the zenith, The meteor never 


rely, but much ſtronzeſt the | 


. 
WEX(S.)among theold Rementywas one that | 


# 


AUT 


| AUSPICIOUS (A.) fayourable, lucky, that 
are reck- | 
for a hun | 


e = great hopes and probability of ſucceſs 
' AUSPI/CIOUSNESS (s.) proſperouſneſe, hap- 
| pineſe, . 
AUSTERE (A.) ftriQ, ſeveie, hard, unkind, 
tern, or crabbed, . 
AUSTERITY or AUSTERENESS' (8.) 
ftriftneſs, ſeverity, hard-heartedneſs, un- 
VSTRAL (A.) f hers) of belovilas 
the ſouth; ſo the laſt fix figns of the zodiac 
are called the auyfral” fipns, becauſe they are 
on the ſouth fide of the equinoctial. 
AU'STRIA (S.) a region of Germany, com- 
prehending a part of Noricum, with ſome part 
of Pannenia, and part of Germany, bordering. 
upon the Danube, bounded on the eaſt by 
Hungary, on the weſt by Bavaria, on the 
ho by Moravia, and on the ſouth by Sei- 
ria, It is divided into the upper and lower; 
the upper beyond, the lower on this ſide the 
Danube; Vienna is the capital city ; the coun- 
try is very fruitful, and has ſome mines, 
eſpecially of ſulphur, It was at firſt made a 
marquiſate by Orho I, afterwards an arch- 
dukedom by Frederic Barbarofſa in 1136, 
and is the only one of that title in the world, 
Oft this houſe are lineally deſcended the em- 
perors of Germany, i 5 
AUTHENTICALNESS or AUTHE'NTIC- 
NESS (S.) truth, genuineneſs, uncorrupted- 
_ "neſs, of due proof or suthority. ; , 
AUTHE'NTIC or AUTHENTICAL (A.) 
that may be depended on, juſt, true, and of 
good authority or power, Es 
AU'THOR (s.) the prime or firſt cauſe of a 
thing, the contriver, inventor, or maker; 
the writer of a book, or the projeftor or 
head of a faction or party. 
AUTHO'RITATIVE (A.) that comes back d 
or ſupported by power or authority, or the 
truth whereof is fully made appear, | 
AUTHORITY (S.) power, intereſt, rule, or 
credit; aſfo a quotation from the ſeriptures, 
fathers, or other writings, in vindication of 
an opinion or proof of fact. | 
AU'THORIZE (Ve) to impower, enable, or 
capacitate a perſon to do © thing, h 
AUTO'CRACY (S.) ſupremacy, felf-inherent 
power, imdependency, &c, | 
AUTO'GR APHY (S.) a man's own or proper 
hand-writing, an original book, treatiſe, or 
inſtrumeht. [ | 
W (S.) a 
elf. | | 
AUTO'MATONS ($S.) ſach infiroments or 
things that have or ſeem to have ſelf mo- 
tion, as all animals, clocks, watches, &c, 
alſo the motion of the head, bowels, Ke. 
-AUTO'NOMY (s.) the living according to 
one's own mind or deſire, 
AU'TOPSY ($.) the aQual viewing or ſurvey- 
ing of any thing, the ſeeing or looking with 


* 


ſpeaking of or to one's 


ae to divination by the flight of birds, | 


rh ap AUTUMN 


- AUTUMN (s.) the third ſeaſon of the. your, 
ruits 


* 
* 
8 o 63 * %s 
, F I 7 : 


2 ö F Ld 
or that wherein the harveſt or ſummer 
ws ED'S 5 ; : 


greateſt and leafl, which is about the ſon's 
enterio . In Al yny, it is the time or 


© 7 Jeaſon that ihe operation of the philoſopber's | 
. None is 'b-qught; te perfection. Some na 
tions computed their years. by autumn, and | 


the Engliſh Saxons hy winters, © 

AUTUMNAL (A.] of or belonging to che 
- autumn; In Alranomy, the autümsal point, 

js (hat point in the equinoctial from which 


ihs ſun begins to deſcend towares the ſouth | 


pole, and when the ſun is in this point, it 
is called the autumnal equines, _ 14 
 AVU/LSION (s.) the forcing away, or pulling 
any thing back, or from another, _ 
AUXVLIARY (A.) helpful, aGiſhng, aiding, 
or forwarcing. 80 in Grammar, thoſe verbs 


that make up the deficient tenſes. of paihve | 
er oiher verbs, as, 10 be, te have, Je. are | 


called auxiliary. verbs, In war, ſuch troops 
- as are reiſed more than the flipulated num- 


ber, vyo0n en extraordinary occaſion, or come | 
into an alliance, orc called auxiliary troops, | 
$0 the old Romans called thoſe troops that | 


conſiſted of their allies and foreign nations. 


AWI (V.) to watch privately for a per. 
* (on, to lie im ambuſh; to ſurpriſe him, &c, 


. alſo juft or ready to beſal one. 
AWARD (V.) to give judgment, to deter- 
mine, or finiſh à matter in diſpute, 


AWARD (S.) the deciſion or Judgment mode 


by a perſon or perſons, choſen or appointed 
to ſetile a matter that was in diſpute, - 


L 


©  gvard, to expe mething to happen or 
come to paſs, &c, „ 
" AWA'Y (Part.) be gone, depart, quit or lea ve 
| the place, 


AWE (5) dread, fear, reverence, regard, re- 


ſpet, | , 
A'WFUL (A.) majeſtic, dreadful, powerful, 
| fearful, | | ; 
A'WKWARD (A.) 

handy, &c. | | 
AWI (S.) a ſmall, harp-pointed tool to 


clumſy, unſkilful, un- 


makers, &c, 
. AWNING (S.) the covering of .a boat, or 
part of a ſhip, eſpecially the window of the 
captain's cabin, to keep off the ſun, wind, 
rain, &c. | | 5 
AX or AXE (S.) an infirument to chop or 
cleave wood z allo that part of a ſphere or 
other inflrument upon which it turns, ſome 
times called axis, and axel. tres. 
A'XBRIDGE ($.) a mayor-town in Somerſet- 
e, confiſting of one large, narrow ſtreet, 
in which is a conſiderable market weekly on 


make holes, uſed by ſhoe-makers, harneſi- 


„ Thurſdays; difiact from London 100 com- | 


. puted, and 140 meaſured miles, 


are gathered; it begins that day wheo the | 
| ſun's meridian diſtance from the zenith, be- 
ing on the decreaſe, is a mean hetween the | 


To be AWA'RE 2 to be upon one's | 


W 


A2 0 

propoſition, which is no ſooner Propoſed 
underſtood. This word is principally 5, 
ſtrained to mathematics, and 'when 9 1 

other purpoſes js, frequently called v mix, 
In an extended Senſe, it is an eftabiiſhe9 pin 
 Ciple in any art or ſcienſee. 
Axis (s.) in Geometry, Aromen, Of, i 
imsginary line paſſing through the cemer i 
any figure, or orbit, &c, about which the 


yn 


revolution is performed. 
AXHMINySTER. (S.) an ancient town on the 
. © niver Ex, in the extreme borders of Da 
' ſhire, famous' for the tombs of the Saw 
' princes that were ſlain by the Dar inthe 
bloody battle of Brunaburg, It bath a lays 
market weekly on Satuidays ; difiant tum 
5 SRO ILL 16727 miles." ©7597 
AYDE or AID E (S.) a tax paid by the ißt 
to the chief bond Hedge dos, 
either aſcertained by cuſtom, or ſpecified 
the grant of lands. Among the French md 
Engliſh there was an aide que for knighting 
the king's eldeft fon; Which was demand 
by Philip the fair in 1131. This aide being 
due upon the birth of the prince, for the at 
of the ſubject, it was obtained by the ſtatue 
ol WAminfter, in the reign of Edward 1, thit 
it ſhould not be Tevied till he is 15 yea 
old; there was likewiſe an aide for marrying 
the king's eldeſt daughter praftiſed in Eq: 
land, Normandy, and elſewhere ; but by the 
above ſtatute it could not be demanded til 
ſhe was ſeven years old, In Feudal amm 
there was an aide for ranſuming the che 
lord, if he ſhould happen to b# taken'p!i 
ſoner; ſo when 'king Richard I. was tubes 
priſoner, 3s he travelled Incognito thro' Cy. 
many, by the emperor” Henry IV. 4a aide 
20 ſhillings oponevery Kniynt's fee in Exp 
land was levied redeem him; this wi 
ſometimes extendedto redeem the chief loi 
wife or eldeſt ſon; there was alſo an a 
due for building and fortifying callles, md 
' ſeveral other occaſions, The word in ene. 
ral Ggnifies any help or affitance of any (ut 
or kind, or for any occaſion whatever, 
AYE (S.) an ancient corporation town in ,. 
folk, governed by two bailiffs, &c, The pri 
cipal manufacture carried on here, 5 l 
weaving bone-lace, It has a ſmall warka 
on Saturday, and is 74 computed, 204 5 
meaſured miles from London. ; 
AYE (Part.) ever, without: end or cefſitivd, 
that remains everlaſtingly. 5 
AY'RY (s.) a neſt or company of hawks. 
A/ZIMUYH (s.) ig an arch of the horte 
comprehending between the meridian of (hs 
place, and any given vertical, and is le 
\ - complement of the eaftery and welen 1. 
plitude to a quadrant z the oximaths ate f. 
- preſented by rhombs on ſea-charts. _ 
AEOREs (s.) certain iſandt in the Al 
ocean, about nine in number, fo 4 *. 
king of Portugal, They take their name 


N 


a 


* A'XIOM (S.) . plain, ſelf-evident uch or 


the great abundance of hawks bros ther 


and tl 
in fro 


7 OT: 


1 
2nd though they are very rocky, vet abound. 


in froit, corn, Wine, Ke. 


or 8.) in Chymiftry,. is the mercury of | 
ny metallic ſubſtances ; ſometimes it means 
f panacea, or univerſal medicine; and ſome- 


times the firſt or common matter of which 
zny body is compoſed, In Habreto, it ſig 


of Judab, but was long poſſeſſed by the Phi. 
Wines ; ſt was 2 maritime city, and had a 


i the t in the Mediterrantan. « Herodotus ſays, 

v that Pſammeticbus, kihg of Egypt, lay 29 
ears before it in a Hege, ee. 
e oak (s.) y -colour, or # fine, bright, | 


lively bloe colour, In Heraldty, the blue co- 
lour in any perſon's coat, under the degree 
Alen, is ſo called? ?. 
'ZYMUS (A.) unleavened, or unfermented, 


£Ez 


| 


„ 


on, The Greek and Romifh church have had long 
eu WW 4iſpotes whether the Euchariftical bread 
n old be leavened or unleavencd, but as the 
nuit e whole diſpute rather tends to deſtroy than 
1/4 promote religion, I ſhall fay nothiog of it 
being e bere; the Jeu in their prineſpel ſeaſt, the 


in commerroration of the haſty departure of 
their forefathers out of Eg ypr. They, began 
to clean their houſes of every thing leavened 
the 14th of the month NViſan, which they 
very religiouſly obſerve at this dy; and 
that they may ſtrictly come up to their tra- 
tions, they ſearch every part of their 
99s to ſee if any bredd, & c. Teavened, re- 
mains 
them, furniſh their kitchen with new 
veſſels, or cauſe them that they have to be 


'tay of the month Niſan „ 
— ä 555 , 
Fw —— 


* „% Amun 
| 2 g Is the ſecond letter of moſt alphabets, and 
1 ra in our tongue is the firſt conſonant and 


mute, and in its formation reſembles a ſheep 
blez!ing; for which reaſon the Eg yptiens re- 
| j peſent it by that creature, in their hicrogly- 
K phicsz the Eoftern Grammarians call it a la- 
bial letter, upon account of uſing the lips 
moſt in its formation; it is ſometimes turned 
Into P ned V; it ſo cloſes upon the lips, that 
1 vowel either really or imaginarily always 
follows to open 
ried, Among the antient Lating it ſtood for 
30, and when marked thus B, for 4000, 
*nd when it had an accent below it, for 2003 
bat with the Greets and Hebrervs it ſtood for 
wo; it is now often uſed contractedly for 
Peg as B. A. for bachelor f arts; 4 

| mars of laws, tee, In Myſfic Books, B 
„ ry Loſs, or baſſo continuo. 
* Ch word, ſignifying ſord, mighty, 
* the general ane of the Meabitih 
ma hong deity, and moſt other bordering 


| 


) ſometimes called Bel, an Hebrew, 


Paſſover, vitd unleavened bread. for 7 days“ 


* then they thoroughly cleanſe | 
afid 


| BA'BBLE (V.) to talk 


| 


them, "as may eafily be 


| 4 conſecrated to poſterity, by 'a 
nifies Abdad, which Faſpua gave to the tribe q | 


BA'AL-PEOR (S,)a e 


B A Gn | / l 
4 N . 5 


tended. under this name to worſhip the true 


| God; the Greeks called him ſometimes Tupi- 
ter, and ſometimes Mars; but the truth is, 
that the Babylonians meant no more by it, 
than either the Mars, the hoſt of heaven, or 
: fach kings or heroes whoſe memory they 
religious wor- 
hip; the Phanicians worlhipped the ſun un- 
der the name of Baal and Meß; it is im 
gined this idol was the firſt production of ſu- 
perſlition, and the original of alt others; the 
worlhip of this idol is deſcribed in the 23d 
chapter of the 2d book of Kings, and the 33d 
chaprer of the 2d book of Chronicles; ſeveral 
| kings were called by this name, as were alſo 
: ſeveral ciries, with ſcme adjuhtt, as Baalath, 
| PBaalath-Puir, Sc. ſo many of the idols or. 
gods, as Hal Zapbon, Baal: Poor, Wc, 
BA'AL-GAD (S.) an Arlam idol, ſaid to te- 
preſent the goddeſs Fortune, sm 
deſty, which the 


e 


e 


. 


Iſraelltes ſometimes worſhip 

be Adonis ot Miri the father of Priapus, who 
was worſhipped by ſacrifices offered to the 

dead, and the commiſſion of all manner of 

le dneſs and obſcenity, yx. 

BA/ALZEBUB (s.) the god of fies, a falſe 
deiry worſhipped by the Philiflines, at whoſe + 

; ſacrifices it is reported a multitude of flies, 

| were always to be ſeen ; whereas in the ſa- 

| dp to the true God, not one was to be 

found, 3 e eee 

BAALZEPHON (S.) a ſuppoſed idol, or ta- 
lifman, ſet up by the Egyptians to ſtop the 

' Tjratlites march out of Zgypr. | 9 

BA/BBLE (S.) fooliſh, idle, lilly prating, or 

' talking beſides the purpoſe, or contrary te.» 


foolithly, idly, and im- 
ertinently. LET ns * , 


the matter. 

BABE or BA/BY (8. ) a young child or infant, 
commonly under five years old, | | 

B 


* 


A'BEL (S.) confuſion or diſorder, ſo called” 
from the wonderful confuſion God brought 
upon the workmen, who, by the appoint- 
ment of Nimrod, the fon of Cup, were ereQt- 
ing a ſtately ſabric upon the plains of Sbinar 
in Meſopotamia, in order, as is ſuppoſed, to 
preſerve them from @ future deluge: the 
fignre whereof is generally ſuppoſed to be 
round, and the extent and height very ex- 
traordinary. %%%ͤ;%jrͤ 8 
BA'BLER (S.) one that loves to talk much 
and fooliſhly, a ſilly, prating perſon, _, 
BA/BOON (S.) a large 6zed monkey. | 
BA'CCHANALS (S.) the drunken and revel- 
ling feaſts of the heathen god Bacchus; alſo 
the prieſts of the deity who celebrated theſe _ 
feflivals with cymbals, drums, c., making 
a great noiſe and ſhouting, running about in 
8 frantic manner, crowned with ivy, and 
ſprigs of the vine, and carrying in theie 
' hands a ſtaff wreathed about with the ſame 
plante, called a thyrfis, 


* 


9700 the Few,” The idolaters pre- 


pped, ſuppoſed to . 


BA'CHELOR or BA'TCHELOR (s.) a 2 | 
; who 


* 


who way never married. Formerly it was a 


name given to thoſe ſuperior in quality to 
ns but unable to raiſe 3 company of 


d'armes, and therefore ſerved under the 
undard of bannerets, being allowed colours 
of their own, and to conduct their vaſſals: 
They were uſually young gentlemen who 
endeavoured to acquire the title of bachelors 
| by their proweſs; and being an order. inferior 
to thoſe called chevaliers or knights, Faucher 
ſoppoſei they took their name from has che- 

. At the Univerſity, it is a perſon. 
- who has taken the firſt degree in the liberal 
arts or ſciences, At Oxford, 2 perſon muſt 

| be a ftudent four years before he is intitled 
£0 be bachelor of arts, ſeven years to be maſler 

of arts, and fourteen "X to be bachelor of 


goos 


divinity, At Combriage three years ftud 
qualifies him for bachelor of arts, fix for maſ- 
ter of 2 nad thirteen for bachelor of divi- 
nity, After having fiudied the law fx 7 
n perſon may commence bachelor, In War, 
thoſe young ſoldjers are called bacbelors, who 
hayiog ſignalized themſelves in the firſt cam - 
{ are preſented with the military or gilt 


4. s, In the ancient conftitution of the 
_ dniralty, this dame was given to all under 
the dignity of barons, | 

BACK ($,) the hinder part of the body, and 

ſio the hinder or dient part of a builoing is 

© called the back part or back ow. 

BACK (v. = Eg tai N 
and in Horſemanſbip, it fignifies the 
221. or * _— horſe for the ſer- 

vies of ridings and in common tis to mount 

or ride « horſe, 3 ; 

_ BACK-BITE (V.) to ſlander, revile or ſpeak 

ll of 2 perſon uawu'y, behind his back, or 

when he is not preſent to defend his inne 


cence, or juſtify the action by putting it in 
BACK-BO'ARD ($.) with the Watermen, is a | 
board ſet up in their boats for paſſengers to 
reſt or lean their backs againR ; it is alſo the 
ff milled paper vat into the covers of books 
, to preſerve them from injury, | 
 BACK-SLYDER (S.) a term f. ly uſed 
in the Sariptore for one that falls from the 
2 and an enemy to the true re- 
on. ; 
BA'CK-8TAYS (S.) thoſe ropes in a ſhip's 
rigging thet go.0n both fides the ſhip, to pre 
| farve the maſt from pitching or rocking. 
BACKWARD or BA'CKWARDS (A.) very 
loth to do a th unwilling ; alſo an ab | 
my or defe@ in learning; the hiader 
the hop, houſe, or garden, 
'CKWARDNESS (s.) an unwillin 


do any thing ; alſo imperſetion o 
neſs 2 — Bug &e, * 1 
BA/CON (s.) 8 well known fart of food, made 


eſs to 
ive- 


% 
7. 


a conſiderable time. 


it fit for — 


BADOE 


"g's Reſh Calted and dried, which renders | cov 


1 


of 
nion, uc. 


4 


degree of il}nels, imperfec- 


n, that the word compoſts 


* 
„ # 


Bar 


ſo OR uy 570 and 

and cloaths and ma honen 
the lower claſs, are n 4 
BA'DGER (8.) a carrier of luggage, a licenſal 
name of 1 will 


hawker or pedlar; alſo the 
. SEEN 1 4 

BATTLE (V.) to filence or confound a pern 

| 1 too ſtrong, evaſive, or uncentin; 
** off, am, of diſappoint « per. 

n. , ; 

BAG (S.) « fack or pocket, made uſe of vpe 
many occaſions to put goods in, eſpecially 
gain or meal, &c, for the greater eaſe of 
4809 1 5 

BAG (V.) a particular manner of packing y 

me commodities, as hops, „ Kc. 

BA'GGAGE (S.) commonly applied tothe an- 
munition and other peceſſaries for an arny, 
but in general it Ggnifies all ſorts of goods 6 
neceſſaries ; alſo wenches or whores that ſol- 
low the camp or walk the fireets; a fory, 

idle, naſty woman. | 

BA'GNIO (s.) a place where perſons go ty 
ſweat, bathe and cup. 

BA'GPIPE (S.).a muſical infirument of the 
wind kind, much uſed in Scotland, and by 
the northern people of England, at fairs and 
country merry-makings, conſiſting of two 
pipes, a Jarger and ſmaller, and 4 pair of 
bellows ſo contrived, that each pipe 1s filled 
with wind by the bellows, and the large one 
ſounds a double octave, or deep key note to 

the Joweſt note of the ſmall one; and this 

is called the drone or holding note, deſcants 
vega which are played upon rhe ſmall pipe, 

BAIL (V.) to free or liberty a vows 

that is under an arg aris priſon, w 
the cauſe be for debt 8Ferimina], by becom 
ing ſurety for the Jppea of the party it 
a day and « place appointed, _ 

BAIL (S.) the ſurety or perſon that is bound 
for the appearance of another, to anſver 
certain matters in a court of judicature ; alſo 

the limit or boundary of ſuch a part of per. 
tion of a large park, that is put under the 
care of ſeveral keepers or foreflers, as is the 
charge of one; alſo the iron handle of 3p#! 
or other vellel, that is lifted from one. 
to another with water or other liquot, is the 

_- ſhape of a half hoop or circle, 

BAILABLE (A. ) any cauſe or aQtionfor which 
the Jaw allows a perſon his liberty, by irie 
I to anſwer the mos by appearing #t 

nm time and aſſigned, | 

BAI LIFF or BU 8.) the name of an of 
ficer, brought hither by the Normans, be. 
ing honourable among the French, #5 one 

' whom the care and charge of affairs v 

committed. Provincial Bailiff in From 
have the chief adminiftratiop of juBice n 

nties ; and in Scotland, it is the pe 

4 judge; but now in Englond, both 1. 

name and office 


9 0 
js grown into ＋ ns 
mars 


the 
d by 
and 
too 
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E Fir FA = Ef" zEg 
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TY LEE SE RIS 


- thi thah 5 bers meſſenger, appointed by 
the theriff to go up and down the Funny 
to ſerve writs, ſummon county courts, 2 
fions, aſſizes, &. There ate ſtilf ſome places. 
„here the chief magiſtrate is. called bailiff; 
as the bigh bailiff of Weſftminfler, Ge. ſome- 
times it means'a gentleman's ſteward or rent- 


aT AA (s.) a feaft celebrated by the Tubs 


afier the faſt of Rariazan, It is kept twice 
4 year, vis. once immediately after the Ra- 
moxan, called the grand bairam, and again 
ſeverity days after, called thie tele bairam z 
it holde three days, during which no work is 
done, but'preſen's are made to one another 
with the utmoſt exprefſions of joy; if the 


day »fter Ramazan prove ſo cloudy as to bige & 


the new moon, it is put off to the day fol- 


lowing, when it begins though the obſcurity ; 


continue. At the celebration of this feaſt, 
after uſing many odd mimicries in their 
moſques, they cloſe it with a ſolemn prayer 
againſt the infidels, to root out chriſtian 
princes, or to embroll them againſt one ano- 
ther, that by their diſſenſion they may enlarge 
their dominions, _ 5 
BAIT (v.) to refreſh one's (elf in travelling, 
by ſtopping ta eat, drink, or Neep; allo to 
2 teaze à petſon, by continually aſc 
ing for what he refuſes to grant ; alſo to put 
or lay a ſnare or temptation in a. perſon's 


way, to ce him by ſurprize, or to bribe 
him into e intereſt, _ ES 

BAIT (s.) ies that is a lure or entice- 
ment to 4 | 


eee 'E 6 » thing, or eateh him 
by forprize j In Falconry, when a hawk cla 
her wings, or ſtoops to take her prey; alſo 
Ki Fifing, the gentle or other decoy put on 
the hoole to catch fiſh-with, is ſo called, 5 
BAIZE or BAYS (S.) a ſort of woollen many- 
fiftore made at Colcbeftir, uſed for womens 
under. petticoats, or other ordinary uſes, 
BAKE (V.) to dreſs viftuals in an oven, a ſort 
of roaſting fleſh, but not ſo delicious as before 
an open fire; alſs the common method of 
e bread to eat, is after kneading to 
BA'KEWELL (s.) one of the beſt market- 


wont in the peak of Derbyſbire, ſeated a- 


mong Hills, on the banks of the Wee, dittant 
from London 115 compnted, and 5 mea · | 


lord miles; has a large markec on Monds 
ſor lead, the great maniufaftore of thoſe — 4 
and all ſorts of proviGons z it is an exceedi 
lege perich, confiſting of ſeven chapels, a 
r petulidr, freed from all manner of epiſ- 
uriſdiQion, TY 
9 though 


Wi 


tow 


K 22 mas | 1 


A 


therer, . | V 
BAYLIWIC {$.)'a certain portion or diflriẽt of 
land, that 1s under'the care of juriſdiction of || 
1 bailiff, . 


bot e mean {mal market. | 
ain Merioncebfbire in North Walu, 4 


Londen 145 <dwputed, and. 4, 
miles. This town is ſeated near Pim | 
or Bald: ſali, about thize mile « bg, through | 


BA'LANCE of BA'LLANCE (s.) when cop. 


powers in that part called m e. whic 


of 14 flats of ſeveral magnitudes ; when 
: repreſented on a globe or. planiſphere, 5 is 
under the form o ns 
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t 
thereof, whereby. it preſſeth where it is leaſt 
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| loſs has been made, 


of impor cee * 
ports 5 ulfo to look. after out neighbours, as 
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BALCONY (s.) a ſmall area before a win- 
" dow ſorrounded with iron or wooden rails, 


to prevent perſons from falling; without ſuch 
+ . it is called a flat, the uſe whereof is 
to fand and view fghts as they paſs along, 
or the country around, and to take the air 


without the trouble of walking abroad, or | 


belag incommoded with mixt company. 
BALD (A.) naked or bare of heir, formerly 


was uſed for bold or courageous, from whence | 


© ſeveral names of kings and princes are taken, 
as Paldwin, Winbald, à bold or reſolute con 

 queror, or Eadbald, happily bold, Eibelbald, 
nobly bold, e. 

BALDERDA'SH (V.) to adulterate, ſpoil, or 
mis s good and a bad commodity together; 
alſo any thing done confuſedly, and without 

judgment, | 


 BA'LDNESS (S.) a nakedneſs, debciency, or 


want of h. ir; alſo a mean, uncottect, and 
_ unpoliſhed way of diſcourſe or writing, 
BA/LDOCK (s.) » confiderable large market 
ton in ert ſordſpire, diſtant from London 
29 computed, and 38 meaſured miles, ſeated 
between the hills, in « chalky foil, fit for 
corn, of chief note for its many maltſters; 
its weekly market is on Thurſdays z the 
church is s large pile with three chancels, 
and a fine tower with a ring of ſix bells, 
' built in the middle of the town, and a rec- 
1. in the patronage of the king. 
BALE (s.) ee bundle made up very 
tight and well corded ; ſo thoſe goods that 
" are wrapt up in ſuch manner, are called bale 
' goods, 8s fille, cloth, &c, | 
 BA'LEFUL (A.) en old word uſed for forrow- 
| ful, grievous, woeful, terrible, Ke. 


BALK (V.) to diſappoint, fruftrate, put by, | 
BALK ($.) & diſappointment, fruſtrating, diſ. 


couragement, or putting afide a purpoſe in- 
tended z in Farming, it is 3 ridge of ſand be- 
tween two furrows, or a piece of ground left 
FJ with Bulltlers, it is long ſhen- 
* der tree uſed for rafters, or ſcaffoloing, 
BALL (8.) any thing round, as @ globe oy 
' ſphere, ornaments at gentlemens doors, and 
un inflrument of diverſion for children and 
grown perſons, uſed in divers exerciſes ; alſo 
's public meeting for perſons of diftintion to 
"divert themſelves with dancing, &c; With 
 Mathematicians, a ball and ſixket is a contri- 
vues made of braſs, wherein a 6, plays in 
"4 ſocket, by means of a perpetual ſcrew, ſo 
"that « teleſcope; quadrant, or other inftru- 
ment w be moſt commodiouſly applied to 
aftronomy, ſurveying, and other mathema- 
tienl ſciences, Me 
BA'LLAD (8.) a ſong, bot now commonly 
”_= to the meaner fort, that are ſung in 
e 
Je thing that ſear 
Into the bottom of the hip, to keep | 66 
ſteady, which js ſomc:iqmes coals, bricks, 


au vod, def o hat en 
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Lats 
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* _ *ð 


ſhe is intended for, Metapborically, thing 
that brings a perſon to act diſcreetly, by cor. 
recting the youthful or airy vanities that hang 
about them, is ſo called. 


' BA'LLISTER or BA'LLUSTER (s.) ſmall 


turned pillars, that ave put under the rail or 
hand · board of a ſlair-caſe, balcony, or other 
partition to ſupport it. of 
BA'LLOT (V.) to vote for, or chuſe a perſon 
into an office, hy means of little balls of fe. 
 veral colours, which are put into a box pri: 
- vately, according to the inclination of the 
chulex or voter, or by writing the name or 
names of the candidates upon ſmall pieces of 
paper, and rolling them vp, ſo that they can- 
not be read, which are put into a box, &c. 
and when the time limited for the election is 
over, an indifferent perſon takes them out 
one by one, and upon zeading the name or 
names ſomebody takes down the number of 
votes, the greater of which are declared duly 
elected. 5 1 i 9 
BA'LLUSTRADE (S.) one or more rows of 
pillars or balluſſers, made of a proper height, 
to lean on or look over, ſet any where to 
make a partition, 5 
BALM or BA'LSAM (s.) a ſort of gum in 
very great uſe and effeem in phyſic, liqui- 
fied by means of ſpirit of wine or oil, and 


| found a ſovereign remedy in the cure of 


ſome ladies. as a paint, mixed with the yolk 
of an egg, and ſpirit of wine, That © 
lead, or the Levant, and that of Peru, are 
eſteemed the molt valuable the Chymife 
call the ſpirit of common ſalt by this name, 

when extracted by att: The preparation is / 
thus, firſt the ſalt is diſſolved; and that diſ- 

| ſolvtion, well clarified, is ſet In horſe-dung 
for the ſpace of two or three months, afier 


wounds and ſeveral diſtempers; it is 0 
Gi- 


which they diſtil it ſtrongiy with ſand heat, 


| which yields. an unftuoſty of ſuch a preſerv- 

| ing nature, that the moſt corruptible things ; 
being ſteeped in it, are ſaid to be preſerved. 

time without end; it is by this means they 


| report that the dead bodies of the ancients ' 


were preſerved without being reduced to 
mummy. There is an aromatic herb, called 


, balm, uſed to mull wine with, to make it 


Nil} more cordial than it 2 is, 
BALSA'MIC (A.) bealthfol, refr 
ftorative, of a fragrant fmell an 
taſte, of the nature or quality of balm, 
BAM (S.) a ſham or pretence, a lying exeuſe; 
formerly it was a-gontrattion of beam, and 
fignified wood or woody, from whence- ſe- 
verv] places take in part their names, 20, 
| Banfield, Bambridge, Bambury, import 
that then, or before, that place 'yas a we 


| woody. s iy 
 BA'MPTON (s.) « ſmall market-town ia 
_ | Devonſhire, was anciently called Barton; 


: diſtant from London 134 computed, and 167 


Keg Ur Ton 


1 
U 


eſking, re- 4 
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ws 


me 


| 
B 


pro (s.) in 0x 1 2 aidant from 
, London 3 20 6 meaſured miles; 

irs market is weekly on Wedneſday, and the 
moſt notedof any in 44 pany 
\ wares, ſuch. as lea jackets, gloves, 
BAN (S.) 4 Martial Term for a proclamation 


made in the army by beat of drum, ſound of 
trumpet, &c, requiring the ſtrict obſervante | 


of diſcipline, either for the deelariog a new 
officer, or puniſhing an offender, _ 1 

B'ANBURY (S.) a large market - ton io O- 
5 fwdpire, diſtant from London 53 computed, 
and 76, meaſured miles, whoſe market is 
weekly on T D een Mary made it 
a borough by charter, conſiſting of a bailiff, 
12 aldermen and 12 burgeſſes; this charter 
was renewed by king James I, 8 June, 6 Regs 
and made a mayor-town, confiſting of .a 
mayor, 12 aldermen, and 6 capital burgeſſes, 
and a right to ſend one member to parlia- 


ment; all which it ill enjoys. The fitua- | 


tian is very pleaſant upon the river Charawel, 
and its trade is very conſiderable, eſpeciajly 
in cheeſe, of which it makes great quantities, 
and exceeding good. 
BAND (S.) a ſmall garment or ornament wore 
about the neck, and now commonly reſtiain- 
ed to ſtudents in the vuniverfity and public 
' ſchools, clergymen and lawyers; formerly 
worn by every body, inſtead whereof, now 
neckcloths, turnovers or ſtocks are worn by 
the generality of the people z allo pieces of 
iron that bind or ſotround ary thing to pte- 
ſerve it froth ſplitting, ſometimes called 
boops ; alſo long narrow pieces of cloth that 
are put round any perſon or creature, as a 
girt or ſwathing band to 4 horſe of child 
alſo a company of gentlemen bearing, hal- 
berds, that wait immediately upon the king's 
rſon on ſolemn occaſions, are called the 
band of pen fianers t ſo at Theatres, the com- 
pany of muhcians are called the band of mu- 
Ae; ſo likewiſe the militia of the city ore 
called the trained bandi, 3 
BAN DAGE S) whatever ties or binds things 
op or totzetller; ſo in Surgery, the fillers, 
rollers, or other linen cloth that bind up 
broken bones, ſorts, or arms that have been 
let blood, ate called bandages, __ + 
BANDALVERE (s.] a large lesthern belt 
throwh over the right ſhouldet, and banging 
n under the Jeft arm, Worn by the an- 


cient muſqueteers,. both for the ſuſtaining of | 


their fire - rm, and for the carriage of their 
muſqust charges, which wete put in bout 
12 wooden cafes coated with leather; but it 
is now out of uſe, 


BA/NDELET (S.) % ten fillet, band or flat | 


moulding, uſed as an ornament ig any of the 
five orders of archheture, 
BANDYTTI ( 8.) a ſet or company of outlaws, 
that in aß live by tobbery and. plunder, 
from whence all highwaymen, eut-thzoats 
and public robbers arc fo calle. 


for fel|-mongers | 


1 


9 — 


may be fercer in the night, kept in yards of. 
lone houſes as a defence atzainſt thieves g al 
for ſport, ſuch as bull or bear baiting, maſ- 
tiff fighting, &. Sometimes it is applied td; 
u bailiff or his followers, Ke. 8 
BAND (A.) crooked or defotmed g alſo 
fiick made curved at the bottom to ſtrike 4 
ball with, | 10 
BA'NDY (V.) to collect, aſſemble, or get tos; 
ro, to examine #4 matter (horough)y, I 
BANE (S.) the ruin, deſtruction or overthrow 
of a perſon; alſo poiſen, or miſchief, - 
BA'NEFUL (A ) poiſonous, miſchievous, hurts 
ful, deſtructive. | * 
BA/NEWORT (s.) the herb night-ſhade, 
BANG (V.) to chaſtiſe by beatiog much or ſes 


verely with a flick, 
BANG (8.) a wink or bloom. WR 
BA/'NGOR (S.) by ſome called a city, and by 
others a town, a biſhop's ſee in Carnarwome: 
ſhire, in North Malis, was ancitnily ſolargs. 
as to be called Bangor the great, which was 
defenced by a powerful caſtle which has beer 
long fince levelled ; it is lowly ſeated on the 
ſea · hore q its ethedral is vety mean and 
old, and by the people is pretended to be the 
moſt ancient in Britain, and that St. Daniel, 
to whom it is dedicated, was its firſt biſhop 
in 312. It is obſerved, that very few late 
biſhops of this ſee die in it, they generally 


| ſents; and while they remain biſhops of this 
place, by reaſon of its ſmall income, are 
commonly allowed to hold ſome other good 
| benefice in commendam, The houſes axe to- 
| lerable, and pretty well inhabited, It is. gd 
verned by the biſhop's tteward, who keeps 
court lecte, a 
It has an indiffcrent market weekly on Weds 
neſcays ; is diſlant from London 18 compute»! 
ed, and 236 meaſured mile. 
BA'NIANS (S.) an idolairous 
Efl-Indians, who hold a metempſy cafe; 
| 4nd will not therefore kill, or in any wi 
. prejudice an living bing, not eventhe mot 


| | cotious.inſeR;, They delieve there is. a God; | 


ho c1e4; ed heaven and earth, and yet woes - 
chip the devil, becauſe they think he is capa- 
| hair ſhort, but de not have their heads, 
They 4 bull neſe very voll ag0 trods 
in moſt th 11 Th. vargy t childr 
at ſeven 2 gg make the thief 
part of their religiun conſiſt in purifying ana 
waſhing themſelves. If they touch one ano- 
ther, (hey muſt. waſh, and purily themſelves 
before they eat, ink, or enter into their 
own houſes, They wear about their necks 
a a lone called ſamberan, which is as big as aft 
toe, and has a hole in the middle, through - 
wh.ch arg Fee firings ; this ſtone, they * 
Toy, repre 


epls their. great God; for which 
rea lon, and their profeſſion of ianocence 30d 


BAWDOO 8.) a fierce Jargs dog, commonly 


* 
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bee of doing them miſchiefy"4hey wean theif - 
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keßt chalked up in the dayetimeg thüt | 


ether a party or faftion; allo to toſi to a 3 


courts baron for the biſhop : 


ſet among eh; : 
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offer ey are much. te- 
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BAa'NISH V.) to fend a y, to turn out of a 
© private hovſe or kingdom, by way of puniſhe 


Rveneſs J. , 


+ & 42:4 
* 


went for an oſfence committed. 


out or ſent away from the preſence of a pri- 
- vate pe ſon, or public magiſtrate ;' the being 


compelled to forſake the houſe, or country | 


+ 


of one's nativity, as a puniſhment, | 
BANK (.) ſometim 


ſmall artificial wall of earth either to part or 


incloſe lande, ot in à farden for pleaſure, | 
o the bounderievof a river, | 
from 'overflowing the | 


mud to ſit on Fu 
or ſea, that it - 
country; alſo « foes where many affairs are, 
fexoclated, "ſuch us the diſcounting of bills 


of exchange, &c. and in a general Senſt it ig- | 
oe Rock of nony ae 


Kron plies, 
on. 
BA'NKER (S.) « perſon who negociates money 
asl re, bills of exchange, &c,, In Italy, this 
on in not efeemed — wet: to nobili- 
and is commonly praQiſed by the younger 

«ſons of the beſt families, ond ſupports both 
the dignity of the perſons, and the profeſſion. 
Among the Romans, bankers managed the ex- 

f 7 took ' in money 


„ aſſiſted in buying 
Ming, and drew the neceſſary writings 
relating to all fach” buſineſſes, and ſo we 
alſo brokers, agents and notaries, _ f 
BA'NKRUPT($.)'s perſon that is either really 
'or pretendedly unable to fatirfy his creditory, 
for which reaſon” he abſconds, hides, or de- 
nies himſelf to them. 
 BA/NKRUPTCY (s.) the breaking or becom- 
ing inſolvent, of unable to pay one's juſt 


BANN (V.) to curſe, exclaim agzinft, or with 
BA'NNER (S.) 2 flandard, colour, or enſign 


in an army, - | f 
BANNERET (s.) a knight made in the field, 
 ; formerly an order in much power and eſteem, 
bot now dwindled away and extinct. . 
BANNS or BANES (s.) the ſolemn proclama- 
tion, or publlcstlon of any thing; a public 
edit or ſummons, as of = —_— to his no- 
bles, frequent among the French 
lord to bis vaſſals 3 the public declaring of a* 
contract of marriage intended to be conſum- 
mates bet een cwoperſons inthe open church, 
In order to know if any juſt objeQion ean be 
made gin ie © © al 8 
BA'NQUET(S:) « feaft or entertainment where 


; "peech,” mocking, or Jeering, © | 
BANTER (V. 1 7 


BA/NISHMENT (s.) the forcibly being throft | 


es it means n great ſhoal | 
"of ſand in the ſes, where 'oftentimes ſhips | 
are ſwallowed up and left, and ſometimes a |. 


re; 


alſo of al 


Joke, 2 ſporting 


Je make game of, to ſport 
Vith, to Cab, or ſeer, * 4 * a 
arne (8;) 2 young child chat 
BAPTISM (5.) . wating, purifying, 
| "elearifing with witer, pra fed among the 
Few, two ways ; firſt, by thoſe who had 
; any ways polluted thetyſelves, who, bef; 
they you admitted = ang ar the ou 7 
were obliged to purify themſelyes rveral, 
. ; e when 3 x ba 25 
made aproſelyte to their religion, if a mal 
he was firſt circumciſed, and a ml time 
afterwards baptized z during which times 
ſommary of their religion was read, In the 
Chriſtian Chorch, it is the ſacrament of 28. 
miſſion inſtituted by Chriſt himſelf, and pre- 
tiſed by all parties profeſſing Chriſtianity, ex- 
\ cept the Quakers; many differences haye 
been, and are till kept up in relation \s the 
time when, and manner how, it is to be 
performed, which I forbear mentioning, 
BA/PTISMAL (A.) ſomething belonging or 
| appertainiog to baptiſm, . 
BA'PTIST (8.) St, 


% 


1 


3 


Jobs the forerunner of 
Chriſt, is moſt eminently fo called, as bein 
the firſt that publicly baptized, with ſpiritus 
intention ; alſo the name given to thoſe who 
' though they affirmed the faithful ought to be 
1 oped! yet ſay, chat it ſhould be only to 
. thoſe grown up, or to the adult, There are 
a 5 number of ſefts, who, though they 
differ in other reſpecte, yet agree in this, 
bot what age muſt 'the party, be before he or 
ſhe can be ealled adult, was neyer yet (nor 
indeed in the nature of the thingean, be) de- 
| termined ; ſome perſons being mere children 
all their lives, as to the nice diſtinQions that 
ſabtle heads have ſpun for them. _ 
BAPTVSTERY (s.) the place where, or in- 
ſtrument in which perſons were or are bap- 
tized z formerly immerſion being uſed, they 
went into a river, and were there plunged;. 
bat in the reign of Confantine, in great cities 
they built chapels, or places on purpoſe 10 
| baptize in, which in the eaflern countries, 
was by dipping the perſon all over; but in 
the weſtern, and colder parte, they 
ſprinkling, ag an inconveniency io ariſe; 
by the other method ; at firſt every church 
had not a bapriftery belonging to it; ovr forty 
anſwer the ſame cnd, | 
BAPTYZE (v.) to Initiate perſons into the 
community of the chriſtian church, by bop» 
tizing them according to Chriſt's appoiot- 


perſons regole ihemſclyes with pleaſatit food 
or fruits; In Fonts a fiat) J 
along 's pardpet, raiſed About a foot and a 
half, for the convenience of getting up, and 
firing upon the enemy in the moat, or — 


9 | 
a> ol (V.) to ſeaft, to enjoy 
eadiends, to live pleaſantly and 


 jollily, court of Judicature, or where ptif 


ment, | 
BAR (S.) in Mufic, thoſe ſtrokes that are 
dr 690, Wr between % 
| many notes as make up the meaſure of time 
the air is pricked in ; alſo any lett, oppage os 
© *'Rindrance to a thing z alſo the rail, or place 


one's (elf | where the council fand to plead cauſerin 8 


iſoners feng 


, * 


1 


— 


1 


to b. 

_ Jaom | 
1 Houle, for the miflreſs, c, to be in, and 
take an accoun 
benden, Ke, To 


4 
9 


horizontally acroſs the field, and containing 
fifth part of the Whole 

BARATRY (8,) ip Lean, is when the maſter 
_ of a thip endeayours-tq cheat the owners or 


© joſurers, eitber by. running away with the 


ſhip, or embezz)ing.the. goods. 

BARB (V.) to ſhave off 

face in Carving, it js. to cut up a lobſter. 

BA/RBACAN, or. BAA BIA (s.) an open 

Ing left in the walls of thoſe buildings liable 
to be overflowed, for the water to come in 


LS ha bans 


and go out at, or to drain the water from off 
a terras ; alſo. a eleſt or aperture made in the 


| walls of a fortreſs to fire through upon the 


enemy; and formerly it was a fort at the 
entrance of a bridge, or- without the city, 
having a double wall with towers, to over- 
look and command the city, 
BA/RBARIANS (S.) uncivilized, wild, or rude 
people, ſuch 38 the Hottentrors, at the Cape of 
Coed Hope, Ce, with the Greeks and Romans 
_ this tem was applied to all foreigners, 
BA'RBARISM ($,) an ungrammatical way of 
ſpeaking or writing, and contrary to the true | 
idiom of any particulas language. | 
BARBA'RITY (S.) cruelty, inhumanity, un- 
, reaſonable puniſhment, Ke, | 
VARBARQUK(A,) wild, unpoliſhed, uncivi- 
_ lized by good laws and cuſtoms; ignorant, 
| hierce, cruel 5 and when applied to Language, 
is that which is improper and immethodical, 
BA'RBAROUSNESS (S.) clowniſhneſs, un- 
mannerline(s, cruelty, Se. 15 
BARBE (S.) 8 ſort of horſe brought from 
Barbary, much valued for its ſwiftneſs; they 
te reporred to retain their vigour to the laſt, 
and are therefore valued for ſtallions ; it is re- 
ported they will out-run an oftrich, and that 
ſome of them are ſold for 1000 ducats,” or 


100 camels, and that ſhox are fed ſparingly | 


with camels milk, It is further adoed, that 

they preſerve the genealogy of thoſe barbes, 
2 carefully as we do that of a noble family, 
| fiſh, fo. calle upon account of ite having a 
| , beard or moſs under its noſe or chops, 


BA'RBER 8.) one who makes a trade or em- 


ployment to ſhave or trim the beards of other 


BARDS (S.) the ancient poets among the Gaul: | 
and Britons, who de ſeribed and ſung in verſe | 
atchievements of the kings, gene- | 


the noble 
rals and great men; they promoted virtue, 
and frequently influenced the chiefs on both 
6des ſo far 48 to be reconciled, even when 
the armies were ready to join battle, In the 
highlands of Scotland, the heuds of clans Hill 
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VFC 
e welt trial; alſo s Imell convenient! 
parted off in a tavern or other public |. 


t. of the reckoning, to-give? 
Heraldry, it is one of the ho · 
noutabſe members of a coat, which is oi vided 
_ by it into taounequal parts by its being dran 


ARBEL (8.) the name of a pleaſant river- | 


12 ; 4 FR. 
4 3 94 25 g 1 
5 


enealogies. and memorable atchievements of 


thei families: 2, gina 10441 59 
BARE (A.) raked, vncloathed ;'alſo having 
very little to cover or ſaſtain one's ſelf with, 
BARE (S.) a place made for ſport, to bowl 
upon in the winter time, being ſo ordered, 
that no graſs 10, or calily can be upon it. 
BAR-FEE (8.) a fee of 20 pence paid to the 


] - goater by every perſon try'd for an acyuitted 


+, 07 elany. 5 „ 13 5 
 BA'RGAIN (s.) an agreement or contract 
relating to the buying or ſelling any thing. 
* In Law, the transferring the right or pro- 
perty to or in lands, tenemegte, manors, 
ec, from one perſon to another, is called 
bargain and ſale, between the hargajner and 


as | 
bargainee, 2 ap yt A 
BA'RGAIN (V.) to contract, or agree ä 
certain conditions, either as a buyer or ſeller, 
BARGAINEE. (8.) che purchaſer, or perſun 
whe. accepts, yields, or agrees" to a bart in 
or contract. T a 10 1 


| BA/RGAINER (8.) the Heller, or perſon whib 


. offers or makes a controct or bargain, + 
BARGE (S.) a large boat made both for plea- 
- ſpre and trade; a veſſel capable of holding 

many perſons and much goves, and accord- 
ing to iis flructure and uſe is called by various 


- - Names, $54 T% 873, 3 (cs 5 
MASTER (8. ) Mining Term, 


* 


BARG or BAR | 
. | Ggnifying a governor or overſeer, In 
Hire, they are the common meaſures of the 
ote raiſed, collectors of the tythe or farm paid, 
vnd recorders of the quantity of ground claim- 
. ed by esch perſon in the King's field. 
BA/RCH-MOTE or BAR-MOOT (s.) 4 coure 
held on mining affairs, ſubje& to pariicular 


gi laws, ; b-3 5 
BARK ($.) 2 ſmall ſhip or veſſel that has but 
one neck ; alſo the outer rind or cost of a 
tree. In Hi ſbandry, bark - binding is à bis, 
temper or diforder in trees, commonly eu 
by cutting or Nitting along, or down the 
grain of the dark of a tree, OS, 
BARK (V+) to yelp, or make 'n noiſe like a 
dog; likewiſe the noiſe that foxes make at 
rutting time z alſo to peel or flip off the 
outer rind or hark of a tree, 
 BARK-BYNDING (s.) a diſtemper to hie 


| trees are ſobject, that is cured by Nitting th 
| 2 it along- the grain o the 
e eee, | ; 5 f 
.BARKER (8.) a ſaleſman's ſervant that alles 
before his door, to invite cuſtomers in to buy 
clothes, | \ Refs 
BARK-GALLING (s.) is when the rind or 
bark of. a tree js fretted, galled, or toro 2 
thorns, or any other accident, which is cured 


; 
1 


by daubing the injoted part with clay, and. 
binding it up with hay, and letting: it con- 
tinue for tides; + = 7 1 | 


BA'RKING ($,) in Ee, abogt 'eight miles 
ſrom London z is a large market-town, chiefly 
| inhabited by fiber men, whoſe ſmacks Jie in 


perſons under this name, to record the 


a Thome, at the mouth of the river called 
mw Tt F 3 | Barking 


8 


river, from when:e their fiſh is ſent | 
20 . in ſmall boats, The pariſh. 


* /, that have: been got out of the Thawer, Ce. 


tomy #nd pariſh church, with the advowſ-n 


of Barking 1s very much improved by lands | 


les market is weekly on Saturdays ; the ee -- 


BAR 

| longer than the ſhell, of a filmy ſobſt⸗ 
by which it receives nouriſhment within the 
ſhell, where is a feathered fowl called a ſolan 
gooſe, The French, on the coaſt of Nor. 
mandy, have alſo barnaclgs, which they call 
,  macreuſe, which produces a bird of the dock 


— in Oxford 
rind or bark from off trees, for ſuch puf 


ormed- but in the month of May, or in a. 
very wet ſcaſon; heat and drought being di - 


..- noiſe that dogs make when they yelp; and 
: Muophorically, apphed- to ap anyry broil or 
noiſy ſqus bble. PRs +7 
BA'/RGLEY-or BE/RKLEY (8.) an ancient 
; » horough-town ig Gloucefterſhire, is governed 
by a mayor and aidermen ; ite market is 
. weekly on Tuclday ; diftant from Landon 8g 
computed, and 111 meeſured miles, 
BAAESHIRE or BRKSHIRE (8.) js well 
cloathed with wad, and watered with rivers, 
in, the II, the Okr, and the Kenner The 
. - whale country is generally of a rich ſoil, fir 
both for corn and patturage ; there are ſeve- 
fal canſiderable manufattories for clothing or 
woollen cloth carried on in th s county, eſpe» 
.» elally at Newbury, and alſo for en- or fail 
Floh, This county ſends nipe members to- 
rijament, has 12 market-towns, and 140 
_ pariſhes; ig divided into 20 hundreds, which 
dun ain bout 530,000 aries of ground, and 
#bout 17,000 houſes, and isin Sal fbu'y dio» 
- + heſs, and about 120 miles in circumference. 
| Os the north fide it is ſeparated from Buck 
| Ingbambire und Oxfordſhire by the Thames z on 
- the ſouth fide fam Haompfiire by the river 
E- Fuse; on the eall it is bounded by Surrey; 
dns on the we by Wii and Gloucifter ſhire, 
NAR l. C (S,} s wan or corn that grows 
much in . wherewith ſome people 
make breed, but its particulor uſe is to make 
© (alt, in order to make variety of df pk, call 
da gle or beer, actord/ng to the particu'ar 
moe of brewing ir ; from this grain, hiſto» 
Nas ſay, was taken the haneard 
- , weights and meaſures, 
RM (.) the NA, 
gle or beer in jts ſermentation or working 
BARN (s.] a warehouſe, or place to lay up 
- hay, corn, and other country 0 
times uſed for yeah, or the working vp of 


country folks, _ EY | 
BABNACLE s,) « fell fea animal frequent 
wong the welterg 1 8 of Scorland, whoſe 
2 hat myit'pli-d the ſpeculatlons of 
« learned ; at firſt it appears like s little 
ell. S growing ag old timber, reſembling 


end wicht of patronage of the vicorage, is in 
tze warden and fellows of All Souls college | 


a" Ort. Vo 
BA'RKING (s.) id the peeling or ſtripping the | 
eG, | muy is uſe ſul, which can ſeldom be per ] 


recily oppoſite to that operation ; alſo the] 


ot ger 
or head that riſes upon 


bres ; ſome; | 


ble or beer, called alſo ferment 3 alſo. young | 
his ig ſo called by rhe Soc and north- 


muſcle for col»ur and canhRence, crofled | 


kind, which the French eat as fiſh, on fiſh- 
- days, though Mr; Ray has obſeryed it to be 2 
rea fowl, The farriers twitchers or brakes, 


alſo called barnacles; in the Canting Las- 
guage, ® pair of ſpectacles; alſo the irons or 
etters worn by ſelons are ſo called; alſo the 

2 or rewaid that jockies have for buy. 
ng horſes for gentlemen, | 44 

BA'RNARD CASTLE (S.) a ſmall market- 
town in the county of Durham, conſiſling 

- chiefly of one Jong ſtreet, with ſeveral line 
., branching out from it; its chief trade is 
- ſtockings and bridles g its market is week)y 
on Wedneſday ; diſtant from London 18; 


compnted, and 253 meaſared miles, 


. dry, and pleaſant town, highly ſeated, and 
on the road, formerly noted for its medicinal 
weters, Which of late years are not ſo much 
- uſed as formerly; but its (wine market on 
Mondays makes it to be much frequented, 
ar.d well accommodated with innt. Here waz 
fought a bloody battle between the compe- 
titors of the houſes of York and Lancofter on 
E after day, in which Edward IV.” was vice 
tor: It is abont ten miles from London. 
BA'RNSLEY (S.) a pretty well-built town ig 
the Wefl-Riding of Yorkſhire, confifling « 
ſtone huuſer, has a good market weel y © 
. Wedneſd-y ; its prineipal manufatture is 
wire; diſtant from London 136 computed, 
and 159 meaſured miles. 3 
BA RN ST ABLE S.) in Devonſpire, was onet 
walled in, and -eojoyed the privileges of a 
city; it is plesſantly ſeated among the hills, 
ana built of fone ; the ſtreets ave populous 
and well built, and clean kept 3; it has a flrong 
bridge over the river x it 1s a corporation, 
.. conſiſting of a mayor and 24 common coun- 
cil men or capital burgeſſes, a high ffeward, 
recorder, deputy recorder, and other officers ; 
jt ſends two members 10 parliament,” who 


and common burgeſſes, which ore upwards of 
200 in number, and the mayor is the return- 
ing offices, In queen Elizabeth's time it wii 
much inbabited by merchants, who traded 
to Spain and France z/ but at preſent moſt of 
- thoſe merchants are removed to Biddeford, 
occaſioned by the ſhallowneſs of its baver, 
| It bas a large market weekly on Friday, much 
frequented, and floted with choice of com- 
— diftant from London 150 computed, 
_ . and 190 1 miles. 5 | 
RARO'METER ( . 
the weiht of the atmoſphere, and the ef 
ations thereof, and ſrom thence to concJude 


2 


. 1 hn io g Ng by aneck | 


do v# 


which they pinch the horſes noſes with, ar; 


BA'RNET tor HIOH-BA'RNET (.) a large, 


are elected by the mayor, aldermen, capital _ 


) a waching for meaſoring 


what ſort of weather will follow, This ia. 
what : f 7 Pp LG "Y 18 run 


. 


/ Sroment is built opon what is called the Ter- 


BAR 


23 © 


” picellian experiment, and is only a glaſs tube 


filled with mercury, hermetically ſealed, at 


one end, and has the other open, and im- 


merged in à baſon of ſtagnant mercury, As 
tde weiht of the atmoſphere leſſens, the 
mercuiy deſcends in the tube, and as it in- 


- creaſes it aſcends, the column of mercury 


- ſoſpended in the tube being always equal to 


the weight of the incumbent atmoſphere : 
- Abundance of contriyances have been made 


p 


low a viſcount, and abovea gentleman ; they 


uſe of to meaſure the atmoſphere more ac- 
© curately, 
af Corr 5 


which has given name io many 
bert, as the wheel, horizontal, 
i, „I ciidant, &c, barometers, 

ON ($.) a word uſed in ſeveral fignifica- 
tions ; firſt, as'a degree of nobility next be- 


8 


vere thoſe, who had the government of pro- 


* 


.* 


vinces, as their fee, holden of che king, and | 
no probably are the ſame with cturt baron; 
© preſently after the 'conqueſt, all ſuch came | 


to parliament, and ſat as peers in the upper 
houſe; this dignity at firſt wholly depended 


upon the king's pleaſure, they afterwards 
obtained letters parent to make the title he- 
" reditary to their iſſue male, and theſe were 
called barons, by writ or creation, who: 
| poſterity the king may create at his pleaſure; 


| thoſe who were made by writ are called 64 
© rons by preſcription, becauſe they and their 


anceſtors have continued baren beyond the 


memory of man, and have their ſurnames | 


' added to the title of lord: but thoſe by pa- 


tent ate called by their baronies, There are 
olſo barons by tenure, foch as the biſhops, | 
who bave baronies annexed to their biſhop- | 
ties, are called lords ſpiritual, and ſit in the 
upper houſe, This term is aiſo applied to 


officers, as the barons of the Exchequer, who 
preſice at cauſes between the king and his 


 ſubjefs relating to the revenue z there are 
_ alſo barons of the Cinque Ports, which are] 


mem bers of the houſe of commons. In the 
Law, the huſband is the baron, and the wife 
is the eme; and formerly, before there was 


a lord mayor of London, the chief magitirates 


were called barons. 


 BA'RONESS (S.) the wife of lady of a baron, | 


BA'RON and FEME (J.) in Heraldry, is when 


the coat of arms of a man and his wife are 
| borne per pale, in the ſame eſcutcheon, the 

men's being always on the dexter fide, and 
the woman's always on the finiſter fide. | 


BA'RONET ($.) a degree of honour next to a 


beton; it takes precedeney- of all knights, 
except knights of the garter: It is given by 
parent, and js the loweſt degree of honour 
that is hereditary ; they had ſeveral great 
3 granted them, the title Si is al- 

ed them by their patent, though they ate 
not dubbed, Their number was at firft but 
2c0, but it was afterwards increaſed, They 
were allowed to charge their coat with the 


| Wurhood, 


* mg 
* 


a 
12 gent, a hand, on condition of defending the 
province of Ulfer in Ireland, which was 
much diſturbed by the rebels, and they were 
for that purpoſe to keep thirty ſoldiers for 
the ſpace of three 'years, or pay into the Ex- 
. chequer a ſum ſufficient to do it, which at 
8 4. per day each, amounts to 1095 J. loa 
ſtatute of Richard II. baronet is put inſtead of 
banneret, This order was created by Jane I. 
_ in the year 08h. 25 + blind 
BARON (S.) the dignity, honour, or, effate 
| any baron, whether it belongeto a layman or 
I mop.- 1 * n 
BA'ROSCOPE (s.) an inflroment to find the 
ſeveral alterations in the weight of the at- 
moſphe:e, and oftentimes confounded with 
. I OR 3 
BA'RRACK. (S.) a hot, or little lodge for 
| foldiers in a camp, or ſome convenient place - 
without the city ; formerly it 3 
ated to the apartments for the horle, and 
thoſe for the foot were colled hyts, but now 
| it is a name common to the todgings of bath 
the horſe and ſoot, © 
BA'RRATRY (S.) in Mercantile affairs, in 
when the maſter of a ſhip cheats the owners, 
' Inſurers, or hirers, by going away with the 
hip, Goking or deſerting her, or embezzling 


the cargo; in Law, it is a noiſy quarrel, 
neigh- 


ſome" behaviour offenſiye to all t 
'BA'RREL (S.) a veſſel for liquid meaſure, or 
| _ varjous quantities, according to the ſort of 
| Jiquor-which it contains; of wine, 31 gal- 

jons and a half; of beer or ale, 7 gailons, 

&c, gor is the gallon of an equal quantity, 

' as "thay be ſeen Under that word; there are 
ſeveral other merchandizes, that are ſold by 
the barrel, ſome by, tale, and ſome by 
weight, The hollow tube of guns is called 
the barrel; and the ſame iertn is applied to 
many other mechanical purpoſes, as in 
Clock- making, that upon which the hne is 
wound, Ke. ee 5 3 
BA RREN (4.) unfruitfol, mean, dry, pours 
ordinary lend; and in a metapborical Senſe, 

a perſon of no parts or ſkill; aiſo s mean or 

trifling ſabje to write on 5 one that has very 


— 


* 


are (aid to be barren. 
| rw: of bringing forth, or propogating its 
BA'RRETOR or B 

teſſome, Les, lirigious perſon, a pro- 
BARRICA'DE (v.) 10 ſhut up or 
BARRICA'DO S.) an intrenchment or e- 


uns of Uſper, which are in a field gules, ar- 


* 


that d es not bring forth children or young, 
creature or vegetable, that renders it inca-. 
and ſciences, | . e gt 
or BAARRATOR (s.) « quer- 

that 3s never quiet or eaſy. A 
ſecure one's. 

ſace. 

4 with 


low thoughts; women, or an, other animal. 
BA'RRENNESS (S.) that imperfeRtion in any 
ind; alſo want of inventiog, &c, in arts | 
moter of aw | vits, a common oifturber, one 
ſelf, by fateaing the doors or avenues wan 
| fence made * rolling barrels filled - 


. with cutting down or throwjng trees, 
155 e 4 thipg dite io the way of g paſ- 
A , to hinderan enemy's purſuing, or rea» 

ly getting at one. „„ 
PARRIEK | (3.) a ſtop, Jett, or hindrance 
* "wide at the en yy of a gate, retrenchment, 
* 4 paſſage, to prevent the ruſhing in of horſe 
dor fot, by fakes into the 
J ſert high, eight or nine 
ting thwart rafiers, to 


of 


driving great 

| rovbd hore fire 

Jeet diflant, and py 

hold it firm taget 4 
7 


© moveable wooden b be opened 


7 


. 


„ that may 


© gt plesſure; it has ſometimes been applied :o 
eh men fight with | 


hi 


martial exerciſe, in | | 
a js, withip an jncloſyre of rails or 


ort (words, „ 
dars. 8 125 

_ BA/RRISTERS (3.) perſons who sſter having 

— ſeveg or eight years in the ſtudy of the 

we, and mage their fin ſufficiently known 

| 22 proper judges, are called to plead at 


31 
2 


the bar. 
BA'RROW-HOG of PIG (8.) a boar, or male | 


'h s Of ſwine, Sz . 
5a Kblbr 8.) in Heroldry. is the half of the 
' cloſet, and the quarter of | 
BA'RRY ($.) is when an efcutcheon is 4 
'  barways into an even number of partitions, 
BA'RTER (Y.) to exchange or give ane thing 
or commodity for another, either of the ſame 
different kind, 17 


colaſbire, noted for little but its being a com- 
| a be oyer the 97 to Hull; its mar · 
ket is week yon Monday; diſtant from Los- 
don 73 computed, and 94 meaſured miles, 
BAR WIG .) one between a long wig and 
bob, ſuch as arg commonly worn by the 
"Judges on the bench, 
BASE (4 
cheating, pretended z ſo baſe money is coun 
i Any Coin, leſs than the true value ought 
BASE (s.) In Archite#ure, that reft or foon- 
"dation of « column, which, according to the 
different orders, have different members and 
pr tions ; but what js called the Atric 
| fo fs frequently uſed in all the orders upon 
account of its beauty and ſt,ength. In Geo- 
, metry, it is the loweſt part of a figure, 


* 
* 5 


BASE COURT 8.) fuch an one as is not 2 


court of record. 1 
Raa ot the will of the 
orgs, f 


BA'SHFUL (A.) modeſt, ſoon put out of coun- | 


© kengnee, meek, tender, æe, | 

- BA'SIL IS.) the Noping edge of a chiſel or 

ruler, planing iron, or other infirument ; 

allo a man's name; alſo the name of a par. 

g 47 ſort of leather made of ſheep's ſkins, 

vſed for many forts of workmens aprons, 

ys latehely, &c, | 

MM g.) formerly meant « large hajl 
| vith iſles, porticocs, galle- 

&c. where princes adminiſtered juſtice 


or public . with 
es 


1 


and in the midele is 2 | 


TT IF 


** 


er of 's bar. | 
(s. )'is when an eſcutcheon is divided | 
in 


| 2 
15 BARTON (S.) A Jarge firoggling town in Lin- | 


3 


5 roguith, diſhoneſt, mean, low, vile, ; 


un and now ny gs court] of hay, 


7 


' 
4 
1 * 
_ A S . * 
Fay * * 


of juſtice, or exchange ; in Angtomy, 
Bo vein, . whole * 
the arm; in Arenomy, it is the flar called 
op Ls e gs 
A'SILISK (s,) a dangerous ſerpent, repo 
to kill with its breath or bebe only, me 
deſeribes it of a yellowiſh colour, with thre, 
litile eminencey vpon bis head, ſpeckled with 
' whitihh ſpore, that reſemble a crown, Alan 
ſays, that its poiſon is ſo, penetrating, as to 
kill the 1 5 14 with its rapours0nly; 
if it bites but the eng, of a man's flick, it 
kills him ; jt drives away all other ſerpents 
with its hifling ; theſe and many other pro- 
PO 4 77 Jo is creature, in the 
vdgment of the moſt lea ned and experienced 
kin and anatomiſts, are looked U 4 
is fabulouy, and that there is really no fach 
creature in nature, and that thoſe; that pre 
ſhewn for them, are impoſtures, _. 
BASINGSTOKE (S.) a large, populovs mar- 
ket-town in Hampſhire, diſtant from London 
39 computed, and 48 meaſured miles, ſur- 
rounded with woods and paſtures, rich and 
fertile, has a good market weekly on Wed- 
neſday, for all forts of rain, eſpecially for 
barley, many of its inhabitants being malt- 
ſters; and of late years the manufaQures of 
_ druggets, ſhalloons, and fach light goods, 
have been erefed, ang carijed on with good 
Tucceſs, It is governed by a. mayor, recore 
der, ſeven aldermen, ſeven burgeſſes, &c, 


BA'SIS (8.) the bottom, foundation, or foot 
von which any thing ſtands z but with the 


natomiſts, it is the upper or broader part of 
the heart, which is oppoſite o the mucro or 


point. a | 
BASK (Vo) to lie ſtretching or loitering in the 
ſan, or before a fire, to be warm without. 
motion, 1 
BASKET (s.) a convenient utenſil, fit for 
many purpoſes, particularly for the carriage 
of garden ſtuff, made of willow ſticks worg 
together, ſometimes cloſe, and ſometimes 
open, according to the uſe or purpoſe it is to 
be applied to; alſo of ruſhes, thin lathe, &c, 
BA'SON (s.) in Anatomy, 3 round cavity in 
the form of a tunnel, ſituated between the 
anterior ventricles of the brain; in Staties, 
the two ſcales or diſhes faſtened to the firings 
are called byſoans with the Glaſs Grinders, 
they ate the diſhes, that they form or grigd 
convex glaſſes in, and ore different as the 
focuſſes of the glaſſes are far her or nearer ; 
with the Hattert, the iron mould in which 
they form the matter of their hats; it is 
alſo a ieſervoir for the water of fountains, 
' , water-pipes, &c. alſo in common Furniture, 4 
| veſſel to waſh hands in, hold milk, make 


punch, &c, | | 

BASS (8.) in Muſc, the deepeft or loweſt parts 
or tones, from which the ſeveral other parts 
are compoſed or built up, as it were, from 
a foundation ; allo a cuſhion or pillow Foy 


| covered with matting, vied 
91, #04 covered. with, mauer, uſe, in 
; 7 = $$ 8. 


pal aicer mont 
the army, and ate goVerncn: | | 
JASSET 48.) dhe name of 4 game qt cards. 

1560 (8.) io Aale, bs the baſ 


port uni · 
xal-raohc 10 the þaſs- part which is to be 
lng, As Iiahy has been, and ſtill ic moſt 
noted for the: fineſt muſicians, ſo moſt com- 


nors of towns. 


i; the bah of the ligthe chorus 3 hofſo-continuo 


is the thorough! or Sgured baſs, 


554 or BASHA/W (8.) a chief or princi- 
* Sa the Turks, 'who commands | - 


y; but ſometimes it js ;refirained in 


through the whole performance, playing of 


and whatever can make the barmo- | 


ay full and compleat ; 4afſo: repieno, the baſs 
of the grand chorus, which comes in now 
ond then to make the compoſition more af. 


500 N ($,) a muſical inftrument that 


wind inſſ ro ments. 


that ſort of carving that raiſes or brings the 


heads, bodies, or other figures carved on the | 


matter, but @ little way out, like the head 
of a pringe upon n medal, of which there are 
ſondry ſorts, viz. ſome raiſed high up, which 
1 beld-relief, and others but a very little 
raiſed, as upon the common coin of a ſhil - 
ling, or ſtamp of a counter, and then the re- 
Mis ſaid to be low. 
ARD (S.) t | 

married perſon, fo that the father is not 


tounterſeit metal, or 
fenvine, - | 7 LEE 
ASTARDIZE (v.) to make or declare a 
child illegitimate 
ſeit, or ſpoil, 5 
ASTARDY (S.) zn enquiry, trial, or legal 
erawination into the legitimacy of a perſon's 
birth, whether it was in wedlock or not. 
ATE (V. j to anoint or moiften meat that is 


wares,” that are not 
4 : * ? * 


"on a garment, in order to mend a hole, 


affront given, or crime committed, 

STILE (.) n royal caſtle built by Charles 
ihe Vih king of France, in 1469, for the 
Gece of Paris againft the Eg; and 
60 uſed 23 a priſon ſor late p 
the Tower 
STINA/ 


" Torkey, and a 


the 

ty frequently n the ſoles of the 
"hed feet, A 
hne ell their lives after, 
A 8.) in the modern Forrificarion, 
#1 large quantity of earth faced with ſods, 
en tone, fandiog out from ram- 


F 


$4/$$-RELIEF or BASSO»RELIEVO (s.) 


zoſers is that ſeienot affeQ to uſe their terms, | 
ſome of which are, bafſo: concertante, which 44 


that Goes | 


ſerves 6 8 baſs to hautboy, flute, and other | 


he fon of a whore, or un | 
certainly known, in a Low-Senſe; alſo any | 


; alſo to corrupt, counier- | 


'oafing at the fire, with butter, c. alſoal 
ent fiching or tacking on a piece of cloth | 


kc, alſo to beat, threſh, or bang a perſon for | 


rs, like | 


T 

(8.) a puniſhment much vſed | 
mong the Moors, which is | 

x the perſon with a ſtick or cudgel, | 


— 


123 
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& 


BA T 


part, whereof at is 4 principal pert; it den- 
fiſts of two faces and two flanks there arg 


many ſorts of baſtions, as ſolid, flat, out, com · 
poſed, deformed, demy, and double bins. 
ASTON or BATTOON (S.) in Arditec- 


ture, is the ſame with terug ; alſo a name 


uſed in Law for one of the wardens of the 


fleet, who attends the king's courts with 8 


N 


ougght it to be removed 


red fiaff for taking ſuch to ward 'av/are com- 


mitted by the court, In Herdlory, it lies 
disgonally crois the field, in the ma pe of a 


ſtaff or truncheon, but does: not reach from 
angle to angle, and is a fign of baftardy,'and 


/ ought not to be borne? of any metal, unleſ⸗ 
- by the natural children of 


nor 
ed till the third gene- 
ration, and then it may be chaoged for ſome 


ether male. = | 
only flies in or towards 


T. (S.) a bird that 


| the night, and then only in fine weather, 


having the body of 2 mouſe, and the wings 


of a bird, not with ſesthers, but a ſort of 
_ ſking it produces and ſuch les ts young like 


the four-footed creatures, and does not lay 
eggs like a bird; it never grows tame; feeds 


upon flies, inſecte, and fat things, ſuch as 
candles, oil, -greeſe, de. In Arie, they 


have tails as long as- mice j ſome have four 


and others two earsy they build no nes, 


| 


BATH ($,) « 


- diſeaſes z among the 7 | | 
that contained ſeven gal lone ond a half Ex - 


but bring forth in holes upon” the tops of 
houſes; ſome are black, ſome are white, 


yellow, and aſh- coloured. It is reported, 
that in Chins they are 'as large as pulle's, 
and are delicate eating; und that at Mada- 
gaſcar and the Maldives, they are as large as 
ravens, and have heads like foxes. Alſo the 
name of a ſtick cury'd towards the bottom, 
uſed to firike a ball with, at the play called 
cricket; 1 | 
ATA'VIANS-(S.) the Hillanders, or united 
ovinces, or thoſe people that inhabit the 
ow countries. | | 
A'TE (V.) to lower the price of a commodl. 
ty, to make an allowance for a damage. 
ace to waſh or bathe in; alſo 
a particular ſet of ſprings in Semeyſerfhire, the 
waters whereof are found helpfut in many 
s, it was a meaſure 


Ii meu ſure, for liquid things, and three ; 
and three pints, for corn and other dry things. 


BATH (S.) an ancjent-city its Somerſerſpire, ſo 


called from the ſeveral medicinal ſprings; that 
are made into baths for almoſt #11 ſcrts of 
diſorders, which have been made uſe of for 
that purpoſe, both internally and externally, 
for many hundred years; it is built in « lo 
plain, and but upon « ſmall piece of ground, 
but very compact. and encompaſſed on all fides 


__ with the tiver Avon, und ſeveral hills, which 
are often rendered | 


ſend down many 


8 the city, and 
icularly three hot ones, 


which ſupply the 
at hs; it was walled round wit « Night fone 
entire, having « ſtreet built upon 


it; there is a merket under the town - 
irs ** large. — 


| Ar 
„ hovſe, which ie ' nest Bone building, ſtand- 
ing upon 21 pillars in the front, where” are 
- the effigies of two kings, Corl a Briiiſb king, 
who is ſaid to have given the city a charter, 
b Edgar ® Soxon, who was crowned: here 
enn 974 ; the freets are but natrou, but 
very near, and the buildings good; there are 
tus pariſh churches in it, behdes the cathe- 
tal, which ie s Jofty and:magnificent build- 
zng. The city is governed by a mejor, re- 
order, common council, and other inſerior 
. officers 5; It: ſends two members to parlia- 
mont; beſides the profits that ariſe by a very 
- great concourſe of nobility ond gentry, who 
come bers ſor the beneht of their healths, / 
the citizens drive 8 great trade in the wool- 
len manuſaQure, ol 13 4 'F 343 
BATHE (V.) to weſh, ſoak, ſteep, or ſopple 
in any water or liquor for pleaſure or health, 
" BATH-KOL ($.) the daughter of the voice, 
ſo the Jews call one of their oracles, which 
is frequently mentioned in their books; eſ- 
pecially the Talmud. By this name the Fero- 
b writers call that revelation of God's will 
Which be made to his choſen people, after, 
oll verbal prophecy had ceaſed in Iſrael, viz, 
. #fter the times of the prophets Haggai, Ze- 
.  cbariab, and Malachi : The generality of their 


V 


* 


traditions and euſtoms are pretended to be 


ſounded upon the authority of this revelation 

to their elders, by the Bath» Kol, which is a 

ſort of ſecret inſpiration, ſaid to be commu- 
niested ſometimes | 

._ ſometimes otherwiſe.-Ca/met, 9" 

'- BATTA'LIA (S.) the arrangement of an er- 

my, or the putting it in 0:der $0 give battle, 

or receive the enemy, _ 


£ 


BATTALION (s.) a body or 


_ | #lly drawn up with fix men „or one 


| + before another g thoſe that ſtand fide by fide | 
LA 


are called ranks, ff 
BA'TTEL ($.) # town in Suſſex, ſo cailed upon 
account of its being built in the field or plain, 
elles then Heorbficld, where the great bartle 
, 33 king Harold and William the Con · 
. guerge was fought, 02. 14, 1066, Which de- 
. £5ded the fate of Englond, and ſubjected it to 
_#he Normay yoke : William, as a recompenſe 
. for the ſlaughter of ſo many thouſand per- 
_ fons, built and endowed a monaſtery here, 
_ und called it He Abbey, ond dedicated it 


t St, Martin, and put in it a convent of Be | 
+ £6diftine monks, to pray ſor. the ſouls of the | 
. Noin ; quickly ofter many houſes were built | 

about it, which became a town, o whom |. 


. hing Henry I. granted a market, to be kept 
_ weekly upon Syndays, az was uſual at that 
. tire, free from all manner of duties: But 

Aube viſcount Montague gpt an aft of par- 
. ament in 1600 to change it to Thurſday, 
. jt fin remains ; it is dent from London 
. 4Fcompoted, and 57 meaſured miles. 

BA'STEN (s.) in Carpenrry, is a long, thin, 

n moderately broad piece of wood, ſuch 


þ 


an articulate.voice, and | 


JI. PORT. * 


ſmall. army off 
eee eee 5 are uu - 
in file 


| #4 are weile open wainſeotting, 


+ pleaſure, to have a G11 of the 


Aw 
| . 


or divide it into pannelling, - 
BA'TTEN (V.) to wallow, 


; to | 
yo de roll j 
this life, and grow fat by — beim 
BA'TTER (s.) 4 confiftence made up of flour 

water, eggs, Ae. to make puddings, cakes, kt 
BA'TTER' (V.) to beat down, or deftroy 
wall, town, or' houſe, in a hoftite manner 
/ -unciently they uſed an inſtrument, called 

barterinꝑ - ram, "which was made of larg 
beams of wood, With ' irons fred in the 
| ons . like à rat's bonn 
20 nt flunt at a pr t. wa 

thruſt agsinſt the wall of yarn, yi 0 
by the flrength of many men; now'it j 
done by continvally firing” large pieces o 
.  .ordnange, which carry balls of divers fire 
till a breach is made. | 8 
BA/TTERY (s.) in La, the wrongful beat 

ing of a perſon, upon which the injvr 
10 2 may indict the other party; or hav 

his action of treſpaſs; but if the plaintif 

mode the firſt aſſault, the defendant ſhall b 

diſcharged, and the plaintiff amerced to th 

king for his falfe ſuit, In ſome caſey, u mar 
may juſtify the beating another, ſo - as mo 
derately to co:reR him, as a father his child 

a maſter his ſervant, a ſchool- maſter his p1 

pil 3 likewiſe if a perſon will take away « 
\ goods, I may loy hands vpen him and di 

turb bim, and if he will not leave, I mz 
beat him rather than he ſhall carry th 
awey. 
peace, aſſaulting increaſeth it, and bott 
accompliſheth it. In War, it is the ploc 
here cannons are placed to play upon th 
enemy: Sometimes two or more 4atreri 
are ſo poſi:ed, that they point at the ſam 
place or mark, and are uſually planted agai 
the walls of a town, &c. ſo that what 6 
ſhakes or weakens, the other quite -over 
throws. or | beats down, by which meat 
breaches are made for ſoldiers to enter an 
form the toon; theſe are called croſs ba- 
tries j a j int battery is when many guns pls 
rt the ſame time on one place, 
B/ATTLE (s.) the fight or engagement of to 

- armies or twofingle perſons; any conteſt b 

blows and arms is called a batrle ond ſome 


times argving one 2gainft another is ſo called 


An army is divided into three parts; | 
van, which is the fore- part; the main 501 
which is the principal or middle part f 10 
the rear, or part reſerved to puſh forward 
advantage, or ſecure a retreat, 
BA'TTLEMENTS (s.) the breakingsin a wil 
or breaſt-work, to:Jook through or over. 
BATTO/LOGY ($.) a great and nee 
cumlocution, a frequent repetition of t 
fame words without-neceſſity or aer 
BATTOO'N (s.) a ſhort thick ftick or cid 
alſo a truncheon ſtaff borne by a marſhal | 
an army, as the enſign of his office, 


BAU'BLE:(S.) 3 play thing for | 


Menseing begins the breech q 


DELL! 
learns 
oben 

ede 
tnc he 

311 od 

Ling m 
Gmnefis 
neigt 


BEA 


8 2 15 BAWD * an jnfamove woman 
| that keeps a houſe to encourage ' whoring z. 
„be makes 4 trade of procuring or keep- 


ing women for lewd purpoſes. 

ins (s.) a ſort of light or bruſh. faggots, | 
ved in war to fill up ditches, &c. and by 
takers, &c, to beat their oyens.. 

duk (V.) to diſappoint, hinder, or eroſt 
z perſon's intentions or expectations. 


| 


— on (s.) the lewd praGice or wicked 
desde of a bawd. | 


Mo (s.) naſty, immodeſt, filthy, lewd, 
obleene diſcourſe, _ 


MI (V.) to ſcream, ty out, or make a 


qreat noiſe, 

WWWTRY IS.) a ſmall town in the es- 
lung of Torſpire, but very much frequent - 
el upon account of its being a thorough-fare 


tom Londen to Scotland, ſtanding upon the 


| 


Jor bent poſt-road, and ſupplied with a large 
inc ember of favs for travellers; aiſo the river 
all b Ile, whoſe fiream. is quick, and channel 
0 ep, brings down lead and millftones from 
m 2 ir4y ſpire, and iron ware from Sheffield, 
wo ich are conveyed to Strockwith, Hull, 2 


bs market is weekly on Saturdays; diftant 
from London 117 computed, and 147 mea- 
fwred To | 
NVS.) in Ceagra 
Hg ſea that ee itſelf up into the land, 
u lager in the middle than in the entrance; 


ch off. » light, reddiſhebrown colour in hor'es, 
nV.) is when after a deer or flag has been 
plc en herd, he makes head 273inft the dogs; 
„n the , to oppoſe or keep at a diflance, by any 
ani beer methods; alſo to hold in ſuſpence, or 
am dong the time; alſo to bark like a og, 

again ONET (S.) a ſhort ſword or broad dag- 


Fr, now vicd at the end of muſkets inſtead 
of a bike. 


[ewned are not agreed how it is produced z 
den good it is clear and. tranſparent, of 
[4 1edgiſh grey colour without, and whe» 
buched with the tongue, yellow, bitter, ſoft | 
in odoriferous ; jt is uſed in the compound 


ing mithricate, The name is mentioned, 
d ſome WT Ct i. = but it is not known what is 
| call 3 . 
ts; ! | to exiſt or have a bei 
＋ con, xl 


8.) a public fignal, to give an 


ward 3 * by putting pitch-barrels upon a long 
| ple, and they put upon an eminence fo #0 
1 a will) ay be (een afar off 
ver, WCONAGE 18.) © tas or farm 504 for | 
leſs 6 ta vfe and maintenance of a beacoy,, | 


#CONSFIELD (s.) 
hmbire, on the 17 e 
| ſeated on a dry bill; difts 
[5 computed 
"us market of 


full of good 
nt from Lon 
and 27 meaſured miles ; 
Thur ds yo, 


a little gulph or arm 


DULLIUM 8.) a gum. about hich the 


Wit rocks, ſhelves, invaſions, Ke. Which 


MA 


40 any thing of a wrifling natures: or ſmall | 


1 


| 


* ORR — ITO 


little town in Buck | 


BEA'D-ROLL (8. 


BEA O 


BEA | 


+ jones. ornaments to make necklaces for 
, women ; . alſo. ornaments in editors, 
carved in the ſame. manner. | 


BEA'DLE (S.) a meſſenger or opparites: of 8 


court, v ho cites perſons to and an- 
ſwer in the court to what js alledged agaioſt 
them ; alſo. an under officer in pariſhes and 
' companies; ; 3iſo one who walks before the 
maſters at univerities 

among the Poli, « lig 


of ſuch perſons Jt the reſt of whoſe ſouls 


they are obliged to repeat a certain numbo- 
5 ab prayers, which they count by a firing of 


BEADSMAN or WOMAN 48.) among the 


Papiſſs, are ſuch as yepeat a certain number 
of prayers, by a ſtring of beads, for enn 
of pep ons deceaſed, &c, 

E (S.) the name of a particular fort of 

huntiog dog; alſo a contemptuous name 

"given to a boy or man, av to ſay, yon are @ 

. ſpecial beagle, is the lame as, you are good 

tor nothing. 

BEAK (S.) the bill of n N aide: a 8bip, 
is that part Shich is: faſtened to the fern, 
and is ſupported by a knee, and is the beauty 
and ornament of a ſhip ; in Arebietture, it 
is the ſmall fillet that is 18 on: the head of 
a larmier, 

BRAKER (S.) a large evp as veſſel to drink | 
out of. 

BEA/KING (8. ) with Cock: fg FAS 10 a 

one cock holds another 4b his bill, and 
ſtrikes him with bis ſpurs or gaffler at the 
ſame time. 

BEAM (S.) a large piece of timber, uſed in 

| buildings to lay other ſmall pieces in. to ſop- 

port the floors, rogf, Ke: With Hunrſmen, 
that part of a deer's head that bears the ant- 


* leis, z30yals and tops; »iſo.a ray-of any lo- 


minous body 5 with the Heralds, it Ggnifies 
the principal horn of a ſtay or # buck ; alfo- 
the thank or ſhafe of an anchor is ſometimes 
c-.led the beam, alſo the lath or iron of a 
pair of ſealer, and ſometimes the whole ap- 
paratus for weighing gods js ſo called, as it 
weighs ſo much at the king's beam 

BEAN (S.) divers ſorts of pulſe, tome peculiag, 
to horſes, and others fit for man's food, 

BEAR (S.) a wild beaſt, kept by ſome o make 

ſport with, by baiting with dogs ; alſo two 
- conſtellations which the aſtronomers call tho 

reat and little Brar 3 the pole flar is ſeid 90 
1 in the tail of the itil. Bear, becauſe that 
flar is never «bove-two degrees diftanc from 
the north pole of the world. 

BEAR (V.j to ſubmit top 95 ſuffer ſuck hes 
as one's ſyperiors think fit to beſtow upon 
us ; alſo to carry, to hold op or ſupport q to 
yield, bring forth, ar produce; in Heraldry, 
he who has a-coar «f arms is ſaid to bear t 4 

| ſeveral charges or oroinarſes contained in 
the eſcutcheon; with the Gurvers; a piece af 
ordnance is ſaid to bear, when it lies directly 


ub (8. a all, . dne, or ether fa 


N * _ alſo when a ſhip * 
| e 


| .  * BEE 
the harbour before the wind, or with the] BEATTFIC er BEATIFICAL (A,) tut 
wins large, it is ſaid ro bear in with the hat-] makes a perſon happy, and by way of emi. 
bour; alſo the ſeveral points of the compaſs, | netice applied to the vifion, or fate of 
one ſhiy or place is upon ee to zno-] men glorified in heaven by the immediate 
ther, are called the b1arings of thoſe ſhips or | i of God, Chriſt, angels, and bleſed 
+ places, . „5% io wo tint 67 2 it hb 
2 8.) the hair that grows vpon the chin | BEA/TIFY (V.] to make happy or bleſſed, ts 
olf a man sad other creatures, I involl among the ſaints. | 
BEA'/RDLESS (8.) one that has no hair viſible | BEA'TING (S.) Shatifng of puniſhing a per- 
on the chin, as children, women, and effe- || ſon for a real or ſuppoſed offence; alſo the 
,minate men FOOT: I. palpitation of the heart,  _ 
BEA'RERS (6.) perſons that carty burdens ; | BEA'TITUDE (S:)blefſednefs, happineſs, blif. 
1 but particularly applied to thoſe perfons who | fulieſs,, | 
are appointed by every pariſh to carry the | BEATS (S.) the frokes of a balanee-ſpindle 
- corpſe of dead perſons to the grave; in He- ina wareh, or of the pads in à penduJom, 
* #aldry,"thoſe creatures that ftand'on each fide | BEAU (S.) one who drefſes to the top of the 
the Field, are called brarers or ſupporters; | mode, and affeQs to be firſt in all faſhions; 
in Archite#ore, any joint, ſtone, &c, that | this name is commonly applied to thoſe, 
tze building refts upon. F Whoſe behaviour and tall ſhews their whole 
BEA'RING (S.) in- Navigetion and Cesrapbhy, thoughts are taken up in the purſuit of tri. 
is the Gtvation of one place to another in | fles, without regarding the real qualifications 
reſpect of the points of the compaſs; or the | of genilemen, which by their habit they 
angle which a line drawn thro' the two places | would be effteemed,  _ 
malte with the meridians of esch. In Car- | BEAUMAYRIS or BEAUMA/RCH (s.) the 
. prrtery, it is either the ſpace between the | hire town in the iſle of Argleſea, where the 
/ two'fixed extremes without any other ſup- | aſſizes and ſeſſions are bel, built by king 
t between, and then called bearing at | Edward I. who alſo built in it a fine, large, 
ngth, or between one extreme, a'poſt, wall, | and firong caſtle, of which only the ruins 
&e, trimmed up between the ends, to ſhorten | now remain, The land about it is very level, 
ite bearings- COME 6408 © Froitful and healthful; it returns one mem. 
BEAST (S.) all four-footed animals that are | ber to parliament; is pretty much ſrequeniel 
ptoper for food, labour or ſport ; ſome call | , by paſſengers from London to Ireſand, before 
- them ſo, becauſe they think them void of | their taking ſhipping at Holy-Head; it bas 
*,;; yeaſon, and ſo figuratively call men or wo- | two markets weekly, viz. Wedneſdays and 
men, who behave diſorderly or irrationally, | Saturdays; it is a corporation, governed by 
+ Geaftly crearvres 5 but upon Arif enquiry that | 2 mayor, recorder, and two bailiffi, who 
' will be found to;taltee its rife from an efro- | are juſtices of the peace, and 21 common- 
a _ neous opinion of the ancients, The beat of | council, called burgeſſes ; diflant from Londis 
chace are the buck, doe; roe, fox and wolf; | 184 computed, and 242 meaſured miles, 
of the foreſt or venery, the hart, hind, hare, | BEAU'MONDE (s.) gay people, geatlemen 
_ boar and wolf, 1 | 5 | and ladies, 5 | 
BEA'STLINESS (s.) the ding or behaving [BEAU!/TEOUS or BEAU'TIFUL (A,] fair, 
like a beaſt, or the ſeeming irrationality of | handſome, comely, fine, delicate, exaCt, pro- 
that ſpecies of beings ; oslfo drunkenneſs, or | portionate, _ | = 
any other notorious diſorder, * © JBEAVUTIFY (v.) to adorn, embellich, ſet off, 
_ BEAT (V.) to cheftiſe, firike, knock, van- | ornament, or grace. 3 
quiſh, conquer, or overcome; alſo to give | BEAU/TY (S.) excelleney, proportion, deli- 
notice by beat of drum, of a ſudden danger, | cacy, handſomeneſs ; in ArchiteFure, Paint- 
er that ſcattered ſoldiers may repair to their | ing, and other arts, it is the harmony and 
arms and quarters, is to hf an alarm, or to | juſtneſs of the whole compoſition taken i0- 
arms z alſo to fgnify by different manners of] gether, | | 
foundi ng drum, that the ſoldiers are to fall | BECAL'M (V.) to appeaſe, to alley; in $4 
on the enemy, to retreat before, in or after | a it js to have no wind to fill the ſail, 
an attack, to move or march from one place] which is occaſioned either 7 being token 
$0 another, to treat upon terms, or confer |[' off by the interpoſition of the ſhore, n ler 
with the enemy, to permit the ſoldiers to] want of any flitring. TRT |: 
come out of their quarters at break of day, | BECAU'SE (Part.) a word that is followed by 
to call them to their quarters, to order to] the reaſong that induced one to do, or for- 
repair to their colours, &c, is to beat a charge, | bear any thing. 1 
a retreat, « march, K. BE'CCLES (8. j # large populons town in 8% 
BEATIFICA'TION (s.) the making or ten-] felt, ftusted on the tiver Young, hu # 
dering perſons heppy or bleſſed ; by the Pa-| pood market weekly on Saturd Ly the 
r impiouſly applied ig the dare Klee. dvildings are but mean, many of beiog 
"tion of the pope, 2s if it was in his power to thatched : The quarter. ſefſions Lr 
Sale the tienen inner happy ine biete. ally hel4 Bens; it Bar 8 nobl 2 
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BED 


fairs, and a common of 1000 acres belong- 
iog to it. The firects are well paved, and 


priſh church, called Ingare.church 3 diſtant 


(ured miles. 
Nek 8.) by H , 
without ſpaaking; ſo one perſon is ſaid to 


TY” 5 a=» a - 


cumſtanced, that be muſt do whatever the 


ern parts of England, a beck is a ſmall river 
or brooke of water, 4 9866, 
eko (V.) to give notice by a motion of 


15 the hand and head, to do, or let a thing alone. 
oe, BECOME V.) to adorn or beautify ; to be fit, 


decent, or proper for a perſon to do, 
IICO'MING (A.) handſome; 


ons Wl ornamental; any thing that is a proper or 
hey bandfome ornament to any 7 or thing; 
: allo any action that is ſuitable or fit to be 


the WH done or performed, according to the dignity 
the of the doer, : | | 
ing {PECOMINONESS (S.) ſoitableneſe, fiineſa, 
ree, Wl propriety both in manners and dreſs, 

nin WED (s.) 8 place, or convenieney for a perſun 
vel, or thing to lie and grow in, 1 
em. OED 4 when two or more perſons lie to- 
w_ gether in the ſame bed, whether of the ſame 
fore r of a different ſex, and particularly ſpoke. 
bat of « new married couple the firſt night after 
; and weir marriage, | 

d by WPAGGLE (V.) to. daub or, dirty the bot 
who toms or ſkirts of a garment, by careleſsly 
mon- #n4 Puttifhly walking in the dirt, without 
and holding or tying them up. 


DAL (s.) in that, part of York called 
Ri, ire, diſtant from London 167 com- 
puted miles, has a good market weekly on 
Toeſday. 

AM (V.) to wet or ſprinkle with water, 
by throwing a ſtone into, or beating the wa- 
tex with, a ſick, &c. Gf ; ; 
WEM, (V.) to moiſten, wet, or ſprinkle 
vith dew, either by walking into the fields 
= gardens, before or after ſun-rifing or 

ng; ; | 1 


DFORD. ($.) the county town of Bedford- 
re, on the river Ouſe, about the middle of 
is windings, has been long eſteemed 8 con- 
hlersble place, having antiently a very ſtrong 
coftle, which. has long been demoliſhed, and 

" the ſpot where it ſtood, a very fine 
wuling-green is made, which for its extra- 

1 gy er, is ſhewn to travellers as 
"ity, It is ſo divided by the river Onſe, 
u ſome avthors eſteem it two towns ; it 
wo markets weekly, 'viz. on the ſouth 
fer all living cattle on Tueſday, and on 
in north Gde for corp, c. on Saturday; it 

ſeven annual fairs, Its antiquity and 
miſol Grunt] 


teeple, and two, free-ſchools, three annual | 
eot clean; there are ſtill ſome of the ruins | 
7. church, which was formerly the | 
from London $3 computed, and 107 mea- 


be at the berk of another, when be is ſo cir- 
other ſignifies is his pleaſure, In the north | 


ae ges. fit, or 


on makes it more noted than 


R EE 


it bas two hoſpitals for lazars on the fouth 
| fide, and a free ſchool beſides an hoſpital for 
eight poor pe and a charity-ſchook ſor 
40 children; it ĩs governed by a mayor, aIder- 
men, recorder, two hailiffs, two chamberlaing 
a towneclerk, and three ſerjeants; ſends two 
members to parliament, and has the 'afſizes 
conſtantly. kept here; it drives-a great trade 
in corn and barley, eſpecially-for-exportation 
to Holland, &c. It is 40 computed, and 49 
meaſured miles from London; - : 
BE/DFORDSHIRE (8.) is = county generally 
of a fruitful-ſoil, boch for tillage ans paſty-" 
rage, the north and north-eaſt parte being 
of a deep clay, the ſouth a chiltern, and — 
midſt a- ſandy ridge of hills, well cloathed 
with wood; it is a county. »ell inhabited, 
and full of gentry. On the eaſt it is bounded- 
f d + quote on the ſouth: by He: of 
ire, on the weſt by Bucking 
on the north it joins. Northamptonſbire and 
Hunting donſbire : It is divided into two parts 
by the river Ouſe, which are joined by a 
ſtone bridge acrols the river, which has two 
| gates to ſtop paſlage occaſionally; it ſende 
fout members to parliament, has 10 market 


+ 


towns, and 116 pariſhes ; is divided into nine 
hundreds, containing about / 260,000 actes- 
of ground, and. about 12,000 houles, being 
about 73 miles in circuit. | 
BE'DLAM or BE/THLEHEM (S.) an hoſpital | 
yp the reception and cure- of mad. ; 
: folks, | oa 1 74: | 
BE/DLAMITE. or BE/THLEHEMITE ($) a | 
perſon diſordered. in his ſenſes, one mad o 43 
diſtracted, that either is in Bedlam to be cur. | | 
ed, or fit to be ſent thither for that purpoſe, 
BE'DRIDDEN- (A.) when perſons are ſo ener- 
. vated or weakened either by age or fickneſs, 
that they cannot riſe from the bed, but by 
| the firength of ſeveral others to lift them, 
having entirely loſt the uſe of all their limbs. 
 BEDU'NG: (V.) to ſpread over, daub, or foul 
with dung or ordure, as a gardener or fer- 
mer his garden- beds or fields, | 
BEE: (S.) the name of an inſect that produres”- 
| wax and honey; alſo. a termination at the 
end of the .names 'of perſons and places, 
which originally Ggaified a dwelling-place, _ 
al Mp &c. ON FIA vn 
BEECH: (S.) a tree, from wwoſe'fruit or maſt 
an oil is drawn, much yalued by the French; 
alſo the ſhore, mountain or roek by or near | ; 


the ſea, 3 ö 5 
BEEF (S.) the fleſh of an ox, bull or cow, af- 
ter killed and dreſſed up for the market; the | 
general and common ſſeſh eaten in England, I 
and ſalted for ſea proviſion, RL |; 
BEER (S.) a liquor made of malt and hope, 
and differs from ale in the pürticular mode of © | 
| brewing: The common drink of the people | 
of London, both firong and ſmall; is ſo called; © | 
but im moſt other counties in England, the 
ſtrong is called ale, and the ſmall Seer,” 


F 


Wapnee,though it has f ve large. churches ; | 


: BEE'SOM (s.) a houſhold ipftrument that wo- 


is 


— * 
— 
0 


esto (ert.) any thi 


B E H 


- intn- ved to ſweep up the duft from off the | 


; nd or floor with, commonly called a 
- * which is made ſometimes of birch 


twigs, flags, and hogs hairs or brifiles, faſten- | 


A 


ed to the end of a long tick, 


© BEPTLE (8.) an infe@ that flies about in the | 
| fommer evenings, ſaid to be blind, becauſe | 


_ of. their frequent flying againſt trees or per 
a 2 alſo a great ſſeage uſed to drive down 


piles, flakes, wedges, &c, alſo a wooden | 
_ maller or hammer to beat hemp with in | 


Bridewell, or the houſe of correction. 


” „ Or come to paſs, 33 

BEFOO'L (v.) to impoſe upon, or make a 
fool of a perſon, to ule, ſlander, or call { 
„ perſon a fool, | 


- BEFO/RE (Pait,) in the front or fore-part; to 
were or be at « place ſooner than ano- 
ther. KEY 78 

_ BEFO/UL (v. 
„ thing fol. 8 

BEG (V.) to prey, beſeech, intreat, defire, 
petition, or crave alms, favour, or aſſiſtance 
of any kind from another. 

produce or bring 


orth, 

BE'GGAR ($,) one that aſks or deſires any 
thing of another, but principally applied to 
#hoſe poor people, whoſe misfortunes of 
lameneſs, biindaeſs, fickneſs, or extreme po- 
verty neceſſitate them to aſk alms or relief 
of any body that comes next them, : 

OO AR (V.) to reduce a perſon from a 
- plentiful eftate to neceſſity and want, to make 
poor or needy, | | 

BEGIN (V.) to enter upon a thing, to lay 
the foundation, or to ſow the ſeods. 

BECGVRT 2 tied, or girt round about. 

BE'GLERBEG (S.) a loid, or Turkifþ title for 
a governor of a province, who has ſeveral 
long iscs or fub-governors under him; of 
which there are 28 in the Ocoman empire, 

BEGUULE (v.) to cheat, impoſe upon, or 
deceive, 9 

BEHA'LF _—_— intereſt, fide, party; the 
ſpeaking or ating in favour of a perſon, 

wy - "oh (V.) to demean, act, or carry one's 


BEHAVIOUR (8. the manner of a perſon's | 


afting, demeaning, or carrying himſelf. 
 BEHEA'D (v.) to cut off a perſon's head, « 
ment in England, ehiefly made uſe of 
n caſ-s of rebellion and treaſon, upon no- 
blemen, firft introduced by W/liam the Con- 
queror, who cebraded Waltherf earl of North- 
anpton, Huntingdon and Nortbumberland; in 
the year 1070, who was the fir nobleman 

that was bebraded-in England. 

ng that was ſcen or 

looked upon by another, 1 FT: 
BR/HEMO CH (8.) mond ron creature men- 
tioned by Fob, which ſome imagine to be 
the whele, and others the hippopotames, or 
ner horſe gj; oth rs the ſea-calf or ox, Some 


* 


& 
I 


| BIFA/L (V.) to happen, or come to s perſon || 


) to daub, ſmear, dirty, or make | 


| 


BEL 


of the fathers thought it to be the devil, 300 Tho: 
others the elephant, In the Hebrew Lon: et 
| - guage, it Ggnifies a beaſt in general, 58 and 1 
particularly thoſe larger ſorts that are fit for 2 


ſervice, The Rabbins affirm, that it is the 
largeſt four · footed creature that God has 
created ; that in the beginning he made two, 
the male and the female; the female he 
killed and ſalted, to reſetve it 2s an enter- 
tainment for the ele, whenever the Meffith 
ſhall come ; and that the male is dill living, 
which, when this time comes, God will ki! 
alſo, and give it to the 1/raclitrs, who hall 
then riſe from the dead, As a proof of their 


belief of theſe extravagancies, they often forts 
ſwear by the ſhare they expect to have is quick 
beben b. Calmet. | purpot 


BEHO'LD (V.) to look upon, or ſee with the 

BEHO/LDEN (part.) the being under an wbli- 

gation or debt to another for ſome favours 

received from him. f 

BEHO O (s.) an obligation, debt, or duty 

| mo a perſon lies under ; alſo the profit, 

| benefit, or advantage that does or may ariſe 
from any thing. | 

BEHOO' VE (V.) to become, to be fit or yro- 
per, to be the duty of a perſon to do, | 

BEING (S.) the exiſtence of a thing. 

BELA'BOUR (V.) to threſh, bang, or beat i 
perſon ſeverely, 

BELA'TED (A.) to have the time paſt, f. 
that a perſon cannot get to his journey's end, 
&c, in due time, &c, | 

BELA'Y (V.) in the Sea Language, is to tie 
or fatten, 25 . 

BELCH (V.) to breaks wind upwards, occs- 
fioned by the ftomach's being overcharged 

with too much victusle of drink,” or by 
ſomething offenſ ve that does not digef, 

BELCH (V.) common beer or ale fold in pu- 
blic-houſes is ſo called, 

 BULDAM (8.) an old, deformed, ſcolding 

ao. | 

BELE/AGUER (v.) to befiege or furround # 

town with an army, to take, or make it 
comply with ſuch conditions as the beheger 
think fits 


| 


| 


ö 


| 


BELFRY (S.) that part of the fleeple o 
church where the bells are hung or rung. 
ULI AL. (S.) a wicked, Rubborn, rebeſliom 

eee alſo one of the names of Satan, @ 
the 4 | N 
BELIE'F (S.) 5 alſo the volgar nome 
the Apoſt Creed. 1 | 
BELIE'VE (v.) to eredit, or pot confidence i 
2 perfor, © e 
BELVYKE (Part.) perhaps, perchanee, &e, 
the like or ſame ways mode or manner. 
BELL ($.) a muſical inflrument made w_ 
tal, appr ciated to many vſes, 2nd ol 
quently of many bes; the larger fort 
| hung in fleeples of churches, 354 — 
or rung to call the people to church, 10 5 
5 5 


U 


ELLOWS (S.) an infirument to blow, or 


PLLY (.) that part of the body that con- 


BELLY V.) to ſwell or grow big about the 


FLLY-TIMBER (s.) all forts of food, 
ELONG (v.) to appertain to a thing, to be | 


Thoſe bells, are obſerved to be heard at the 
geateſ diſtance, that are rung in à valley, 
20d that the next fartheſt dre thoſe placed | 
von a plain, and thoſe heard at the leaſt 
liftance updn a hill. : i 
LONA (s.) the fiſter of Marz, and god | 
dels of war; ber prieſts Maſhed themſelves | - 
vith knives to appeaſe her with their blood ; | 
when any war was prochimed, the herald |. 
ſet a ſpear upon a pillar before her temple. 


— 


ow 


'LLOW (Y-),» roar or cry out very loud 
like a bull, 


rey wind with, very often uſed by all 
hn of ſmiths to — their fires burn 
quickly and fierce ; and alſo for many other 
y ſuch as giving air to mines in deep 
and long drifts, the cauſing the pipes of an 
organ, bag- pipe, &. to ſpeak, &c. 


tains the guts or paunch z alſo the wide or 
hollow part of ſeveral muſical inſtruments, 
as of lutes, violins, e, of bottles and ſeve 
ral other houſhold otenfils, y) 


waiſt, to firut or ſwagger. 
luxurious perſon, or one that delights much 
in eating and drinkin 


the right or property of a perſan, 
ELO'VED (A.) ene that is dear, valuable, 
4 8 to a perſon, as a wife, huſband, 
child, &c, "4 WIL (64-0 h | 
ELSWA'GGER (s.) a hector or bully, 2 
rolfan, &c, | x 


41d is uſed to hang gentlemen's ſwords in 
allo a diftemper in ſheep, 


perſon or thing, i 
MYRE (V.) to daub or ſmear over with, or 
follin the dirt or mire, 
MOA'N (V.) to grieve, lament, or afflid 


Meni (S,) a form or long piece of wood to 
lten, commonly put in gardens, and paint- 
al, that they may not be cafil ſpoiled by 
Ne weather | allo a number of juſtices met 
ENCH'ER (8.) now. reftrajned to lawyers of 
the fir — 5 the inns of cout. e ; 
Ab v.) l 2 crooked or bowed ; alſo to 
6 Nel, 00p, or give way to a thing. 
b 15 in Heroldry, is one of the ten 
« ordinarjes, containing a third part 
the eld. when charged, and a fifth when 
ſain}, there. are divers ſorts of bende; and 
17 in Blazoning it is called 6mply-a bend, 
29 75 to mae een voy which 
drawing two. rom the npper 

ud the hield on the right hand, 7 
' Part os the left diagons)ly or athwart y 


i 


Ar ($,) « girdle that goes. round a thing, | 


FLY! (V.) to lender or ſpeak falſely of 71 


one's ſelf ſor the loſs of ſomething, or the |. 


EN 
the bend forifr, is formed in the like minnes 
only it comes from the left fide of the ſhield 
to the right, Any thing borne in coat - ar. 

maur gibave obliquely or athwart, is ſaid to* 
de in bend; ſo being parted off by a diagonal: 
line is called party per bend; and two lines 
drawn within the bend parallel to the out? 
word wedges is called a bend woided; alſo in 
a Sbip, the outermoſt timbers, by fome called 
wales are bends ; thefe are the chief ſtrength 
of the thip's fide, having the futtocks' and 
knees of the beams bokted into them; they 
are alſo uſed as ſtairs to go up tothe ſhip's ſide, 
BE'NDABLE (A.) flexible, pliable, capable of 
being bent, or made imo the form of a bor 
or hoops —- 1 bon 4 | 
BE/NDLETS (S.) in Heraldry, are thoſe marks_ 
or diſtinctioss that are of the ſame length and 
but half the breadth of a bend. | 


out of a dock, or over a bar of ſand, e. 
BENEA'TH (Pan,) underneath, below, both 

in place and dignity; alſo any thing unbe- 
coming the digaity of a perſon to do. . 


1 | BENEDFCTINES (S.) in the church of Rome, 
ELLY-GOD (s,) a glutton, an epicure, | 


are monks that pretend to follow the rules 
and orders of St. Benner, who woes the firſt 
that introduced the monaſtic life into the 
weſtern part of Europe, in the beginning of © 
the ſisth century. No religious order has 
been ſo remarkable for extent, wealth, and 
noted men of all ſorts as theſe q it has laſted 
above 3200 years, and been ſeveral times re- 
formed to 8nſwer the founder's intention, nd 
many other. names given to new parties that 
| ſprung from theſe ; ſuch as the Cluniacenſes, ' 
the congregation of St. Maur, the orders of 
Camaldoli and Volumbre, the Carthufians, the * 
Ciftercians, the Caleſtines, the Humi;itaii, 
ccc. Within the Benedifline liſt ſome years 
fince were reckoned there had been 40 
popes, 2co cardinals, 50 patriarchs, 116 


— 


11 empreſſes, 46 kings, 41 queens, and © 
6c0 canoniged 2 ! 
BENEOVCTION (s.) bleffing, eſpecially that 


| | he or the that does offices of kindneſs, s pa- 
_! tron, friendly protector, aſſiſter. TD, 
 BENEFAC'TURE or BEFEFA'CTION ($,) 


ritable gift or donation, 
BE'NEFICE (s.) church living or promo- 
tion; theſe go under divers names; a fim- 
ple Benefice is where the parſon or minifter is 


oß ſouls, . 5 

BENE FICENCE (8.) that diſpoſition of the 
mins that inclines perſons to do good offices 
to others, for worthy and noble confidera- 
tone j and is ſometimes called;chaity, libe- - 


| ality, kindnels, &c. a . 


BENEATPED (A.) ſpoken of a ſhip, when the 
Water does not flow high enough to bring her 


archbiſhops, 4600 biſhops, four emperors, ' 


given by parents to their children, = 
 BENEFA'/CTOR or BENEFA/CTRESS (8. 


„ kind, friendly, good-natured deed, a cha- 


obliged only to read prayers, c. a ſacerdotat 
| Benefice is where he is charged with the cure 


4 


na- 


a oy 
Aut hve te — —— — 


 BEQU 
 BERE (s.) ſmall town in Dorſeefbirez as the 


EE 


brürsvetat (40 any: thing chat" yields'or | 


- produces proñt or gains! whatever is advanta- 


. of, bevefits from another, a-penGoner. 
BENEFIT ($.) # kindneſs, profit, or advan- 
tage z ſo the benefit of the clergy wars par- 
2 70 advantage enjoyed ſormerly by them, 
but was afierwards extended to laymen alſo, 
relating; to.divers crimes, 2nd particularly to 


what was. called manſlaughter ; which was, 


that the ordinary giving: the priſoner at the 
bar a Latin book, in a black Gothic chase · 


ter to ved n verſe or two, and if the ordi- 


nary ſaid, Leis ut cler ien, the offender was 
Nee 


„ we 
BENZVOLENCE (s.) good: will, kindneſs, 


favour, 2 voluntary gratuity ot gift. 


| BENE VOLENT(A.) afie&ionate,kind/friend! 


ly, of a mild,.g001-natured diſpoſition z fo 
In Aftroleg y, Jupiter and Venus are called be- 
pnevolent planets, from the favourable, mild or 
n that art aſeribes to them. 
BUNJAMIN or. BENZO/IN (s.) a reGo im 
ported ſrom ſeveral parts of the Eoft-Indin ; 
there. ar ay ow of it, oO which ore 
wied. phyſically with good effect in petorals, 
»nd 2s 7 —.— to keep off noxious ſcents; 


 BENYCHTED.(A.,) when s traveller is over- 


taken by the. night or darkneſs, before: he 
can artive.at his inn. | 4, 

BENIGN (A.] coutreous, good-natured, kind, 
beneficent ; ſo in Phyſicys a diſeaſe is ſoid to 
benign, when no irregular or dreadful 


_ ſymptoms appear, 5 | 
IT (A.) ene, Prone, or reſolved upon 


a thing; alſo bowed or made cr 


 BENU'M. or BENU/MB (V.) to render a patt 


or the whole body incapable of feeling, ei- 
ther by locking up the common ſenſation by 
extreme cold, or pinching the part to hinder 
' feeling in it, or by the diſeaſe called the dead 


alſy, a 
nurr (A.) watered with urine or piſe, but 
rather ſpoken of a child, &c, that wets hims 
— oo "1 1 ages by _—_— p 
BEQ (V.) to give a legacy. or gift, by 
_ virtue of the laſt will and teſtament of a dy- 
ing perſon, | oft ro 
E'ST (3,). a legacy or donation given ts 
a perſon by the will of a deceaſed perſon; 


inhabitants are but poor, ſo the houſes are 

it meanly built, yet has a market weekly 

on Wedneſday z dittantfrom London 92 com- 
ted, and 1243 meaſured miles. 
DEREN VE (V.] to rob, firip, vr take away 


877 | W 
BURGAMOT 3 the Perfumers, id an 
eſſenes drawn the fruit produced by in- 

| pions lemon - trer on a bergamer year, / 
KHA'MSTEAD (8.) ey ancient town 
in Herifordfbire, whoſe market is weekly-on 
Monday z it has been many hundred 


years 


FBE'& WICK or BA'RWICK (s.) in the 
D 


85 EA 
; ng IO to it it ig no unneueg 10 
eee ee en leben 
to theiprinces of Wale! » che ente 
; and manor are at preſet held 7 from 
; the prince of Mu by Bwar; 4 
' which vas obtained by hiranceftors of queen 
. Elizabeth; it is now 4 borough; whoſechn. 
ter was tenewed by king Fomrl, whonen- 
porated the inhabitants inte ont body! politic 
| by the name of the 'bailiff and buzi 
Berkbamflead St. Peter, in the coutity of Herr 
| ford; und by that name to have perpetual 
ſuceeſſion, &. that the bailiff and 
(in number 12) ſhall bave s common ſeal, 
vnd power to chuſe à recorder, town - elerk 
| &e, ſhall haves priſon, hold a maiket weekly 
on Thurſday; | beſides their ancient werk 
market on Monday, &0c; but through povei 
the government in this form is at preſent 
di ſcontinued. The church is a rectorj in the 
_ patronage of the king; there is gobd hee 
| ſchool:well endowed, of which the king bi 
= 2 — 2 of All Smits 
collage ford ig viſitor, It is 24 comput 
ed, and 1g i 96 miles from London 
BURKSHIRE(S;) this county is ſeparated fron 
| Buckingham" and Oxfordſire, on the north 
by the river Thames j from Hampſhire on thi 
' ſouth; by the rider Kenney on the eat it 
; boonded by Surrey, and on the weſt by Wil 
Hire and Claverflerſhire, It ſendy nine wem 
bers to parliament; hae 12 market. towns 
ad 240 (pariſhesy is diviged into 20 hun 
| dreds, and contains 527,000 acres of ground 
and about"195,000 houſes: It js well cloath 
ed with wood, and watered with ente 
| rivers, had A moſt ſweet air and rich ſoil, 
both for paſturage and corn, eſpecially thi 
: vale of White-borſso, Its principal comme 
_ dity is bro or 'wootler clorh, and its ch 
' rivers are the I/, Ole, and Mme. 
BERLIN! ($/) 's travelling carriage, chair 
coach, chariot, c. -nomed from —_ 
city of Pruſn, where they were firſt d, 
BERRY (s,) 4 ſma]l froit'comaining one 
more ſeeds in a ſoft pulp, covered with 
BERTH (s.) in the 3% Language, bythe 
room or convenience to be or 40 any thin 
in or with. 50 : 


— 


i the laſt ton In BN 
| | land, ſitosted pon the northern bonk of th 
＋ river Teerd near its mouth z and while Foy 
land and Scotland" remeined . 1 r 
. was always claimed by the Scores i bent - 
to them, becuuſeit food on their fide of th 
 rivery «nd during the wire between thirty 
|  kingdome/ was ſottietitmies in the pore 
© | of the'Scors; and ſometimes in te — l 
the Bog. It was formerly very well for 
| bur: Fnce the onion of the * 
| 1, "hav beer” m | 


_ 7: W's = * tf - FIR =. = =. yon 33 8 . — ral e . as; wn an 2 


— 


1 B E 8 = ; 
the Twerd. It is now a town and county of 
itſelf, is governed by a mayor, bailiff, and 
| burgeſſes, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ot ; has a very. great market weekly on 
| 3 for corn, ſalmori, and other provi- 
., Gops: It has alſo a fately bridge over the 
Fwerd, confifting of 16 arches z. is 266 com- 
pted, 3nd 339 meaſured miles from London. 
WRYL ($.) a precious ſtone, the eighth in 
the Fewiſh bigh prieſt's pectoral or breaſt- 
| plate, of a faint greeniſh colour, 
BESEE/CH (V) 
bre ; io earneſtly intreat or petition, | 
BESEE/M (v.) to be fit, proper, or handſome 
_ for a perſon to do. „ 
BESET (V.) te lie in wait for, to encompaſs. 
round about. 


| BESHRE'W (V.) to curſe, damn, or wiſh evil 


to s perſon. 2 
MSV OE (Pan. ]) on or near the fide of a perſon 
and above, more than 


or place. t 
BESI'DES (Part.) over 
_ was paid, done, or contracted for, 
BESIE'GE (V.) to inveſt or ſuground a city 
- vith an army, is order to take or compel 


U 


would not accept of, or comply with. 
BESMEA'R (V.) to daub, or cover a thing 
over with any ſpreading flexible matter, as 

oil, butter, &c, | 
BESMO'KE (V.) to cover, daub, ſmear, or 
_ offend with ſmoke, 
BESMU'T (v.) to daub, 


or blacken with ay 


powder, . : 

BI'SOM (S.) a broom or bruſh to ſweep or 
tlean the hooſe with, 

BESO/T (v.) t render one's ſelf 
— by too much drinking ſtrong 
Iquors, . 

BESPA'I'TER (v.) to daub, or ſprinkle over 
1 to defame, Nander, bely, or ſpeak 

97. 


vie, vith dirt, bely'd, or wroogfully accuſed of 
ode what @ perſon is not guilty of. 

with BESPA/T TERING (s.) the a& of davbing or 
rw ſprinkling with dirt; alſo Nandering or accoſ- 
bgniße ing an innocent 5 ry 


BESPA/WL (v.) t 
tub one with ſpitting, 


Pin for; alſo an ironical Speevb, io bewitch 
or enchant, ; 

3 (V.) to cover with ſpots of di- 
$ colours, | 
BESPAI'NK.LE (V.) to wet lightly, by wa- 
tering through a pot with holes, or other 


) to ſpit oon a perſon, to 


to humbiy beg, pray, or if 


{ BESTIR (v.) is be very 


it to certain conditions that otherwiſt they | 


vnAuous matter mixed with ſoot, black | 


11 1 


| BESTIA'RII (S.) thoſe unhappy people among 
the old Romans, who were expoſed to fight 
with wild beaſts, who were either enemies 
taken priſoners, or ſlaves guilty of great 
erimes; they weie expoſed unzrmed to the 
fury of the beaſts ;- and if they conquered 
one, they had a freſh one immediately ſet 
upon them; thus were the Chriſtians fre- 
quently worried to death, to make ſport for 
their heathen enemies. Sometimes young 
men armed, to ſhew their courage and dex- 
terity fought againſt beaſts, and Tomerimes, 
with their fellow-crcatures;z there were alſo 
ſome who undertook this ſport to get money. 
ive, diligent, and 


oF; 


ous, ; B 72 
BESTO'W (v.) to give to, to lay out upon, to 
ſludy, or to take thuch paine for or with, 
BESTRE'W (V.) to ſcatter ell aboot, to throw: 
n cad over as women do ſand opon a 
ouſe, e 
| BESTRIDE (v.) to fit neroſs a thing, as m 
do on horſeback; . 7 1 
BET (v.) to lay « wager, that ſomething yet. / 
undone ſhall come to paſs, in ſuch or ſuck 4 
manner, | ; | 133 | ; uf 
ET, BETTY, ot BESS (S.) a familiar con» 
traction of the name Elizabeth, 
BETA/KE (V.) to ſet one's ſelf about, or 


apply to ſomething, ; ; 5 
 BETHI/NK (V.) to call to mind what has flipt 
fotmerly given 


dut of a perſon's memo. 
to certain frisre, that wore the figure of 4 


to 


BESPA'TTERED (A.) daubed or Tprinkled'| 


BESPEA/K (V.) to contract, agree, or bar- | 


4 


Aupid or | 


 BE'THLEMITES (8% a name 

far upon their backs; but now generally. 
underſtood to be thoſe unhappy perſons that 
are deprived of their reaſon, commonly called 


mad folks, 5 a 
BETVDE (V.) to happen to, or befal, or 


ehanee, &c. 1 5 
BETYMES (part.) ſopa, forward, early, before 
_ thing is commonly espected z as when ap- 
ples; cherries, &c, are ripe's month bef 
the uſual time, of a child makes a great pro- 
- greſs in learning at ſeven or eight years 0.9, 
BE TLEY (S.) in $-affordfpire, whoſe market. 
is now weekly on I deſday, tho' the charter 
granted by ling Henry III. mentions Thurſ= 
day z and abſo a fair on the eve-day, ns. 
morrow after the feaſt of St. Marg 
which Jaſt continues the ſarhe 10 this dayy 
diſtant from London 140 computed, and 142 
meaſured miles. EL PET A 
BETO'KEN (v.) to fignify; or fojerel by cer 
ein bens and indications, which by | 
experiance 3nd obſervation are found to be 
the fore-runners of ſomething in particular, 
that is to follow, FIGS 5 
BE TRV (V.) to bring inte trouble, or don- 


| 


ö 


pe method, | 
UE (v.) to vomit, or ſpue-opon, | get, by treacherouſy delivering vp d perſon 
15 = nb — _ exciton, the — 4 — eee fom yr ches 
ateſi eſteem or value. ma the tnerny an avvantage; - 
e (A.) appertaining of belonging to | de the ſoarets thus ought not 4 b 
2 alſo any thing like, accoruing #6, been knows; 2 | 4 
canner of a beaſt, fer racer Nd arts er male a 
: F i 4 5 ? 1 a- 5 


BEV 
marriage agreement between two perſons 
alſo to beſtow, or give one party to another 
in marriage. : : . 5 
BET TEE! (s.) a frong wedge like a chiſſel, 
made aſe of to rip or vreak open deore, win- 
dows, or thutters ; alſo the name of a pint 
flaſk of wine, © ; 
BE'TTER (A.) exceeding in goodneſs, ſur- 
paſſing in convenience or advantage, more 


| I or fit for the purpoſe than ſome other | 


ing. 
2 BETWEEN (Part.) in the middle, er among 
ſome other things or perſons, | 
BE'VEL (S ) with. Arcbire#s, an inſtrument 
to adjuſt the angyo or inclination of a thing ; 
in Heraldry, it is the breaking or opening of 
port of the field, like a carpeuter's rule, 
BE'VER (S.) the name of a wild creature with 
whoſe hair or fur the beſt or fineſt hats are 
made ; »1ſo the name of the hats themſelves, 
when finiſhed, ; 


BEVERAGE (s.) a ſmall treat of wine, ale, 


c., commonly claimed by, and given to « 
\ perſon's intimate 
wearing a new ſuit of elosths. 
BEVERLEY (s.) the chief town of the Eafſt- 
Riding of the county of York, is of great 
antiquity, but began to be moſt taken notice 
of by che rethement of Jobn de Beverley, 
archbiſhop of Tork, in 717, who lived here 
- four 2 and died May 7, 721 ; in bonour 
of whoſe memory ſeveral kings endowed: the 
ace, with many privileges and immunities, 
and particularly that the freemen of the ſaid 
town ſhall be free from all manner of tolls 
whatſoever throughout all the kingdom of 


England; for which purpoſe when they tr: 


vel, the mayor gives them s certificate, The 
town is pleaſontly firvated at the foot of the 


Woulds, and the conveniency for hunting, | 


fiſhing, and fowling, invites many gentlemen 
to refide in and near it, The ſeſſions for the 

| Foft-Ridiog are always held Here in a very 
ſpacious bail, near which is a regiftry for 
deeds, conveyances, wills, &c, The town 
„constantly ſupplied with fiſh, fowl, corn, 
Ke. at very reaſonable rates; the freets are 
well paved, ſpacious and wide; its Satur- 
day's morket+ place is very commodious and 

* handſome, all which has of late years very 
much improved the trade of this place, eſpe - 
ciolly ſinee the cleanſing, deephing, and wide- 
ways thereby rendering the creek ſo navi 
£g#ble, rhat (hips of large burden can load 
and unlos#, It hath two very large and 
pariſh churches, alſo hoſpitals, free- 
ſehools, e. It is governed by a moyor, 
(annualiy choſen, Sept. 28.) 12 aldermen, a 
recorder, fe, who weekly bold a court of re- 
cord for all ſums whatever, except titles of 
lands, Wedneſday' and Saturday are its 
market-days; it is diftant from on 141 
computed, and 170 meaſured miles, The 
principal trade of this town is making of 


vaintance, at the firſt 


* 


ö 


S ee, tanning leather, nad 


weaving of bone - loc, 


SiS -- 

BE'VY (S.) a Hunting Term, and when ap. 
plied to deer, means a herd or company of 
them; in Forwling, it means three, when 
ſpoke of partrioges, but of quails, it is a 

ock or brook, &. e ; 

BEWAYL (V.) to mourn, lament, or ſorrow 
after or for, ; e 

BEWARE (Part.) take heed, be cautious, æe. 

BE/WDLEY (S.) s ſmall bail:ff pleaſant town 

in Morceſlerſpire, ſituate on the weſt fide of 
the Severn, whoſe market is weekly on $4. 

turdey, which is well ſupplied with corn, 
| eſpecially malt, alſo leather and caps, The 
fair is annually on April 23. It ſends one 
member to parliament, and is diſtant from 
London qa computed, and 112 meaſured miles, 

BEWVULDER (V.) to conſuſe, affright, ſcare, 
or diſcompoſe, 8 | l 

BEWITCH (V.) to inchant, to be over 
powered, ſo 25 not to have the uſe of one's 
reaſon and choice left, EE Su 

BEWRA'Y (V.) to diſcover, reveal, or declare 
a ſecret 5; alſo to foul, naſty, or daub with 
ordure. 5 | ; ö . 

BEY (s.) 4 Turkiſh governor of a maritime 
county or town z the Turk; write it begh or 
bek, a lord or ſangiac, | 

BEYO'ND (Part.) st a diſtance, farther off; 
alſo excelling in power, or acquirements in 
learning, &c, l 

BE ZEL or BE ZIL. (S.) the upper part of the 
collet of a ring, in which ſlones are ſet and 
faltened,s | 

BE/ZOAR (S.) a ftone, found in the ſtomach 

of the parace, an animal ſomewhat like a 
goat, uſed medicinally as a counter poiſon, 
and a great cheater of the heart, brought 
from both the Indies, Turkey, Ce. There iu 
compoſition made by ſome apothecaries ſo 
hke it, that it requires good judgment to 
diftinguiſh the true from the counterfeit, 


BIA'NGULATED (A.) any ching that is two 


cornered, | 


BIAS (5.) the inclination or bent of a perſon's 


mind to this or that thing ; alſo the lead or 
weight put into a bow], that draws or turns 


the courſe of it that way to which the bias 


is ; »iſo the name of a famous ancient phi- 

BIAS (V.) to incline, bend, or prepoſſeſs a per- 
ſon in favour of what one defires of him; al- 
ſo a perſon's natural inclination. $ 

BIB (S.) a linen garment pinned upon the 
breaſt of a young child; alſo that part of ar- 
tificers aprons that comes from their waiff, 
and covers their breaſt and ſtomacb. 

BIB(V.) to tipple, drink, or fp often, 

BI/BBER (s.) „ drinker, particularly ſaid to 
them thet love to drink much, or that get 
diſordered with liquor often. 

BYBLE (S.) a book, but by way of eminence 
refirzined to the Old and New T . 
collefted into one volume, As the ſcriptures * 

| have been tranſlated into moſt languages by 

| ſeveral hands, ſe of courſe ſome m_ — 


2 
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1 4 n into En li 
| pa; or Lure, iger of Landieferne, die 


' about 730 j and venerable Bede the Whale, 
| about 735+. Jobs de Treviſe, about 1357, 
© dal's verſion was brought hither fiom Ant 


" fal and alteration was 3 in 1538; 
' with a preface by arc 


lation was reſolved upon, which was exe- 


BIBLIO'GR APHER (S.) a bookſeller or tra- 
BIBLIOTHE CA (S,) a library, or place where 
BICE (s.) a blue powder or colvur uſed by the 
BICESTER or BUSSETER (S.) a long firag- | 


pri 


BID (V.) to command, or order a perſon to 
do ſomething z alſo to invite to a feaſt; alſo| 
to offer a certain ſum of money for a parcel | 


815 


but that ſubject being too large for this 
work; I only obſerve, that. Auelnui, biſhop 
of Sherburn, tranſlated the Pſalms, about 
0 . Saxon ; and that Egdfri- 


ſeveral other parts into the ſame language, 
publiſhes the whole in Englih. At the re 

queſt of Thomas lord Berkley, in 1534, Tin- 
werp, Which being excepted ag»inſt, a revi- 


biſhop Cranmer in 
1549; and 1551 another tranſlation, was, 
Me 


_ publiſhed ; and about 1560 this laſt ve ſion 
was reviewed by ſeveral biſhops, and from 


them called the 5% ep, bible, In 1604, at 
the Hampton · Court conterence, a new tranſ- 
cuted in 1607, and is that now univerſally 
uſed by all parties in Great - Britain, in the 
Engliſh tongue or language, 


der in books, 


| books are kept ; a fludy. 


ging town in Oxfordſbire, whoſe market is 
| ly on Friday ; diſtant from London about 
computed, and 52 meaſured miles, | 
ER 1.0 to wrangle, quarrel, ſquabble, 
or ſkirmiſh, - 


of goods, 


FORD (S.) an ancient large corporation | 


. and ſea-port town in Devonſhire, being one of 
the greateſt trading towns 10 England, ſend- 

ing annually great fleets to Newfoundland, 
and the Weſt. Indies, which occaſions ſo ge 


a trade, eſpecially for exportation of herrings, | 


that for the management of the cuſloms here, 
which ariſe to a conſiderable ſum yearly, there 
is a colleckor, comptroller, cuſtomer, ſearch. 
ers, waiters, and other inferior officers, This 
borough is very much increaſed lately, and is 
governed by a mayor, recorder, and town- 
k, with ſerjeants, &c, The market is weck 

y on Tueſdays, which is well ſerved with 
corn and all other proviſions: And it is re- 
markable, that they can arreſt for any ſum, 
vithout number, The Grenvilles were lords of 
is town, which family continued from the 
veſt till very Jately, It is diflant from 

mon 161 computed, and 197 meaſured 
Fark and fituated upon the-Towridge, over 
which there is a large ſtone bridge of arched 
work, confifting of 4 piers ; but as the wa- 


betier, and ſome worſe, ſome accommodat- | 
ed to one opinion, and ſome to another; 


1 


the carts, &c, are then obliged to go oves 
the ſands to preſerve the bridge, 
BYDDY (S.) a chicken, or fowl; alſo the 
. name of a woman, _ + pee ED 
BIE'NNIAL.(A.) a thing of two years coßti- 
nuance, at the end of which time it is'r6- * 
| Newed, or begins again. 
BYER (S.) a frame to carry or reſt dead bodies 
| On, when they are going to be buried, * , 
BIFA'RIQUS (A.) double, twofold, that may 
be underſtood two ways, or that has two 
F 1 are as FO 2 
' BYFERQUS (A.) any thing that -bears, or 
; Brings forth twice a year-. DE EO 
BI'FIDATED (A.) cut, cleft, or rent into two s 
| parts, 885 
BIFO'RMED (A.) double- formed, a thing that 


his two ſhapes, C 
BI'FOROUS (A.) an opening that has double 

doors, 4 £ þ | ; | ; : 1 
BI'FURCATED (A.) double pronged, or - 


thing that has'two forks, | 
BIG. (A.) great, large; alſo high, rich, of 
yowerfol. „ „ K 
BI/GAMY (8) the marrying, or having two 
wives or huſbands living at the ſame time; 
, the old Romans branded thoſe who were 
guilty with an infamous mark, and the 
rench with death, 
BIGENOUS (A.) a perſon born of parents of 
two different ations, or a creature. begot 
between others of two different ſpecies; as 
a mule, of a horſe and an aſs, cke. 
BI'GGEN (S.) a lingen ap or colf, wrapped 
round the heads of young children. 
BI/GGLESWADE (S.) a pleaſant town in Bed- 
fordfbire, ſituated on the Ivel, over which, is 
| a tone bridge: It is well ſupplied with inns, 
being a common lodging p * for poſſen - 
gers, between London and Tork; and is 34 
computed, and 45 meaſured miles difiant 
from Lenden; and has « good nharket weekly 
on Weeneſday., ' * 1 0 
BI'GNESS (S.) the ſize, magnitude; or large - 
neſs of a thing, | „ 
BVGOT (s.) one who ſlrenuouſſy adheres to 
a party, either of the church or ftate, with. 
a blind reſolution or devotion; not knowing 
the grounds or = precenfions of either, 
EI/GOTISM or BIG/OTRY, (s.) a if, un- 
moveable adherence to a party, even thought 
they are in the wrong ; they not being willing 
to examine into the truth or falſhood of any 
matter or.thing, bot taking all upon truſt, &c.. 
BYLANDER (S.) « ſmall yeilel or ſhip, bro-d 
and flat, uſed for conveying goods to ſmall 
diftances, ſeldom exceeding 30 ton. 
BV/LBERRIES (s.) 4 ſmell purple - colon 
berry, of a ſweetiſh and ſharp tafte, uſed 
' ſometimes fortaris, 5 | 
BVLBOES (8.) the puniſhing u petſon at (ea, 
by laying or oftingibe offender in irons, or 
lot of flocks, but more ſevere than the 
common flocks. | 


ſets How quite vor of the river every tide, 


- or BYLSTOW (8.1 Jn $» 5 , 
een n. 


4 a fog R 2 
: 
PF 


„ | 
8 noted town for the cloathin trade, Its 
' Harker is weekly on Wedneſday, diftant 


from Londen 54 compoted, and 63 meaſured | 


miles, / 


BILGE (5.) the bottom of a ſhip's floor, 


- the flatneſs of which in ſome ſhips occaſions 


# great deal of fagnant water to lodge there, | 
und 1 much occaſion for a pump; | 


when a ſhip ſtrikes upbn a rock, they ſay, 


ſhe is bi/ped, 
BILE (s 191. 


ſeparated from the blood in the liver, 
BI.YNGUIS( A.) of two tbr gues or langnages. 
In a Law Senſe, ® jury fo called, when a 


foreigner has committed a capital crime, | 


id the jury impanneiled vpon that account 
thoſe of his own country, 


' BILK (V.) to cheat, balk, diſ-ppoint, deceive, 


220 or bubble g iſo to go out of a public | 


ſe or tavern, without paying the reckon- 


ing. 
| BILL 13.) in Farming, an edged tool uſed to 
lop trees, hedges, &c, In Law, a proceſs 
or declaration in writing, that ſets forth the 
plaintiff's grievance, &c, When applied to 
Commerer, it is an ENI bond without any 
condition annexed ; there are alſo in trade 
bills of entry, which contain an account of 
what goods are entered at the Cuſlom - boi ſe, 
8 or exportation ; there are alſo 
bills of exchange, which are notes drawn by 
n perſon in one town, city, or kingdom, up 


on another, in the ſame, or a diſtant town, | 


city, or kingdom, to py a' certain perſon, 
therein named, or their order or alſigh, « 
ſum mentioned, upon Jecount of the drawer ; 

- © bill of laing is a deed or infirument ſigned 
by the wafer or mate of a ſhip, to acknow- 


ledge the reception of certain god therein | 
wentioned, to . ſuch a port, at ſuch | 


a price as is ſpecified, ſafe, and in good 
condition; a t of parcels is a recital of 
ſundry goods given by the ſeller to the buy- 
er, containing the quantity and price, that 
when they ate delivered, the buyer may 
compare them, and be ſatisfied he has his 
Juft dur; 8 bill in parliament is certain pro- 
N drawn up and offered to be firſt con- 
dered, ond then paſſed into a law; a bill 
of file is when motiey is borrowed upon a 
parcel of goods, and the owner impowers the 
[ oo * or rh on to his own 
v the money is not r with inte- 
reft ” 8 time U l. n * 
| ) in Ee, a confiderable 
town whoſe market is — As Tueſday; 
_ Which is well provided with corn and all forts 
of proviſions; 'diffant from London zo com- 


gonets and 23 meaſured miles; fituated on a 
BP ULESDON or BI'LSDON (3.). a tows in 


Lein ph, whole market is weekly on | 


Friday ;. 
«4:98 % 


Want from Lenden 72 computed, 


„ 


Nor choler, which is a hu- | 
moor partly ſaline, and partly ſulpboreoas, | 


Engliſhmen, and part foreigners, or | 


BIN 

BI'LLET (S.) a log of wood cut for fuel; x 
| a note 4 dete lers by the conftable 4. 
pariſh or hundted to 4 * ſoldiers upon 
inn-keepets, ale-houſes, brandy hops, Kc. 
' aff» a ſmall note or letter folded up, particu. 
larly ſpoke of love letters, and are then 
called biller-deux, In Heraldry, a bearing in 
the form of a'parallelogram or long ſquare, 
BILLIARDS (5.) a game or diverſioh which 

gentlemen play at upon an oblong table, 
very ſmooth, and exattly covered with fire 
green cloth, in order that ivory balls firuck 
, with flicks, bending at the end, may move 

with the leaſt touch, 


BI'LLINGHAM(S. ) in Northarberland, whoſe 


market is now diſcontinued : It is btuate 
upon the North Tine; diſtant from London 
222 computed, and 286 meaſured miles, 

BVYLLON (S.) in Coinage, a baſe metal, either 
gold or filver, in which copper is predomi- 
nant, All gold beyond 12 catats js worſe 
than ffandard, and filver 6 penny. weights 
under frandard, is called billan. 

BI/LLOW'($S,) a large rolling wave, or ſutge 
of the ſea, | 

BIME/DIAL (A.) in Mathematics, is when two 
medial lines commenſurable only in power, 


pounded, the whole line ſhall be irrational, 
and is called a firft bimedial line, wm 
BINARY ARITHMETIC (S.) that which 
reckons or counts by two's, and uſes only o 
and 1, the cypher multiplying by 2, as in 
common arithmetic by 10; thus 10 is two, 
11 three, 100 four, 101 five, &c, ; 
BINARY NUMBER (s.) that compoſed of 
two vnits, 3 1 
BI'INARY MEASURE (S.) in Mic, that 
| which is beat equally up and down, 4 
| BYNBROKE S.] a ſmall town in Lincolnfoire, 
wheſe market is weekly on Wedneſday, 115 
computed, and 147 meaſured, miles diſtant 
BIND (V.) to tie or faſten together, to oblige 
or compel a perſon to perform certain eondi- 
tions, | 


BINING (A.) obligatory ; alſo tying or faſt. 


o 


ening totether. | 
BINGHAM (s.) a ſmall town in Nottingham- 
ſhire, whoſe market is weekly on Thorſday, 
Its parſonage is of great value, for which 
reaſon it has been beſtowed on ſeveral noted 
men for learning, from whence they have 


frequently been advanced to biſhopricsz it is | 


diftant from Londin $6 computed, and 10 
meaſured miles, | 


BINN (S.) „ place made wp to put corn or 


other grain in, 


BYNOCLE (3) tefeleope, confifting of two 
y 


which 8/ſtant ob- 


tubes joined together, by 
jets a” be viewed by both eyes at the ſamo 


time. | 
BINO'MIAL {$.) two named; and in Ape 

bra, it is Ah of a root that con6ffs of 
two parts Joi ned by the fign +, 5 + 


| or xz + »y, Te, 


and containing a rational rectangle are com- 
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RAPHER 8.) the. iter of che lf or 
5 U mas, lar beg or I of | 


uorarty ($.) the hiftory of the lives of 


articular men, ; 
BIPA'RTIENT (A.) that which divides $po- 
ther thing into two equal paris; ſo in Arub 
Wi 2. Mt, 4 18 bipartient döner, in 


HANS that which has two . 3 | 
lo an inſtrument between two parties is a 
bipartite writing, | 


BPARTUTION (s.) the dividing any thin 1 


into two parts. 

MPLI'CITY (s. twofoldneſs, doubleneſs, the 
repeating any thing twice over, 

UWA DRATE or B IQUADRA'TIC (A.) 

erm uſed in Algebra ot Arithmetic, to ſig 

vit a number or Cathy is jay; lved to the 
fourth power or ſquare of the ſquare, as 16 

is the biguagra(y of the root 2, þ e yas, of 

| which is 25 the cube 8, and the N 
or 4th power 16, and ſo alſo the ſquare of 


1. gal 10 16. 
pwr TILE (S.) an apa of the plapets 


144 degrees diflant, gr, 2. of tbe whole eir- 
eurnference. 


BIRCH (s.) a tree Ht twige or ſprigs, are 


moch in uſe to. 2 
ſtreets, ſtables, &5 
BIRD (S.) all 6 he with wi We 158 and feathers, 
hether ſmall or large, or tame, 
D-CA bs (S.) a Trail - whifite for chil- 
(ien to play with, and imitate the 1 or 
ebirping of birds, 


BI'RD- Li ME (S.) a Fog this," or ficky 


brooms, to ſweep the 


matter uſed by children, 

BrEaMINGHAM (S.) in Perez a very 
populous town, and full of iron manufa( o- 
riet, eſpecially of the 0 er ſorts, which) 
are ſent to 1 parts of the world in great 
. t is lately A5 improved and 

arged by many how lo hae both pub - 
lis and private, Ita market, which is yery 
arge, is veel on Thyrſday, and flored wit 


11 ſorts of corn and proviſions ; ; is dĩſtant from | 


TN 4 ay, 7 and 185 . miles. 
„ dry btyation on t e Hide of a hill. | 
BRTH (S.) the brio . $. forth of at d 3 
alſo the deſgent, [ITT 
perſon, which is 6 ed ob] e of. baſe, ac- 
feel to the 8 ie, or quality of 
be 447 at the lime the child's being 
— 217 {x Jon, 755 or 155 
elite bj 
we hay he 5 — L 4. has 


a for 7 
. ar $5 convenience. 


tion, or. original of a] 


2 770 
B 17 


BISE'GMENT (s. . 7 
whole thing t 7 ls cot, N 2 


into two equal parts. 
BYSHOP (8 7445 an inſpector or overſcer ; aj plied 
by the Atb-nitns, io thoſe who had 
ſpeion of the 1 The ws and 
omgns had alfo a Ji officer; but now it 
Means only that per rſon that has the . 
ment of church alfairs in a certain d. 
and here in En land ſubject to the — 
loch diſpute ha been for many ages Ling 
the extent of their po wer and . 575 which 
per hop s will rem * undecided, as long as 
Chiibjanity has * 
BrsHQPR1C (S.) the ihr A, province, or 
extent of a hiſhop's jurifdiQion, 
BI'SHOPS-CASTLE (s.) in Sbropfhire, 117 
computes, and 140 meaſured mites diftanc - 
from Longen ; ang though byt 3 ſonal to n- 
yet has many privileges, b bring a town cor- 
porate, governed by a bail:ff, and ſends tw 
members to parliament, Its market is 355 
ly on Friday, which js much frequente by 
the Web. | 
BI'SKET, BISCUIT, or BIUSQUEPT- (S.) - 
commonly underftood of ſmall cakes 1 
by the conſectionert, of fine flour, egg, 
ſugar, 50 alſo the bread catried to ſea, is 
gangs Jon 
ralf f a mineral body balf metellie, 
com 5 0 rt matter of tin; its Tub- 
| flanceis bird; bend ſharp, and brittle, of 
2 Jarge grain, when poJulbed, white 2 
- ſhining; ſometimes called tin glaſs, 'n | 
ſometimes -marceſite, upon account of 
extraordinaty whiteneſs and beauty it 
tains an aiſenical ſalt, very dangerous * 
inwWerdly j its precſpitace is a 1 
waz flery, which is mixed w ith 5 — 
Waters pomatum to make fuchs } the 
| flower w ercof 3 is uſed to take {pots 0 
the face 3 there ate »lſo ſome chymica = 
parations that go by this name 
BISSE'XTILE 832 A e day thrown 
into eyery 7010 Nay 14 the Kaner. 
and to make jt ag bag with the ſun's EYE | 
invented by Tulink Caeſar, which cayſes that 
year to have 366 days. 
BVSTER (S.) a colour made of chimney-ſopt 
5 175 and afierwards dile-es with water ; 
ed by ſome Painters 1 waſh their defigns, 
Rel of Ingian Ink, « 
BIT (S.] that part of a orfe i bridle that goes 
intochis mouth ; alſo a 74 ot littſe — 
of apy thing, Ia the n India, it is the 
leaſt piece of filver coin, w 175 toes cut A. 
at 7 pence helf penny; ek en a perſon 
cheated or impoſed upon, he is ſaid 0 be bite 
BITE (V.) to hurt by riding, wi with . 
teeth ; to cheat, 10. upon, or deceive 
el. ſpecious pretences, 
(S.) a cheat, one that impoſes upon the 
1 of another, and wrongs bim; 
the hurt made in the bole or fleſh of . 


— 


= FR, 


I crates the teeth of another ; lo 
1 ** G 3 LM 


1 


B LA 
eh meat, bread, &c.. as eng he broken of. 
; 2 the teeth, is called a bite,  _ 
BI'TTER. (A.) of an unpleaſant taſte ; alſo a 
„ ſharp and grievous affition ; any thing hard 
to be borne or gone through, „ 


4 4 


\PI/TTERN (s.) a fow) ther 


"= 
. 


and fens; alſo a certsig liquor at the 


_ , "works, which remains at . «0p after the 
whe 


falt bes ſunk to the bottom, hen it has 
food 12 hours to cool aſter boiling, 

BYTUMEN (s.) a fat, combuſtible, oily mat- 
ter, found in many places, particularly about 


_ Babylon, and in Judia, in the lake e , condemn any one, 


tices or the Dead Sea; ſome bitumens are hard 
and uſed as coals for firing, others glutinous 
und uſed as mortar, Noab's ark is ſuppoſed 
to be covered with this pitchy ſort, and t 
famous Babylogjan walls were built with this 
_ mortar, a 
BITU'MINOUS (A.) of 4 pitehy, clamwy, 
„ fulphureoug, and inflammable nature, 
VALVE 0 two - ſnelled; alſo ſuch fiſh as 
.. have two ſhells, as oyſters, cockles, muſcles, 
e. . ä 
BLAB 555 to tell ſecrety, or to diſcover what 
. , ſhould have been kept concealed, : 
BLACK (S,) according to the Nequtonian Phj- 
* ſept, is not a colour, but abſorbs up all 
- thoſe rays of light that excite what is called 


__ colours in us; With Painters, Dyers, We. | 


there are ſeveral ſorts of blacks, and methods 
open; them; common ſpeech calls it a 
; _ colour, | 
BLACK: BERRIES (s.) the froit of the black- 
\_ thorn-tree or ſhrub, _ ; 
.BLA'CKBORN(S.) in Laneefbire, dittant from 
London 154 computed, and 184 meaſured 


Hi 1 formerly of more note than at preſent. | 


The market which is weekly on Monday, 
Is pretty conſiderable for cattle, 
.PLA'CKEN (V.) to paint or daub with black ; 


8 * 


as poſſible, by exapgerating ſmall fault into 


test ohe; alſo to tell lies for the ſame pur- | 


pPoſe, altho” no fault has been committed. 
 BLA/CKNESS ($;) a colour ariffng from the 


texture and ſituation of the ſoget cial party | 
| bs the 1 


of the body, as deadens ors orbs the light 
% OY RD doh Fa anbrg | 
LACK ROD ($,) | {ones with a go'd 
lion at the top bf Tt, carried by the king's 
chief geatleman vſſier, inflead of a mace; 
nat the ſeaſt of St. George at Windſor; he alſo 
Rp 2 s the chapter - hobſe door when a chapter 
the ordef is fitting, and during the ſeſſions 

bot parliament attends the houſe of lords, 
_ BLACKS or BLACKMODRS (S.) many na- 
ions of people under or near the equinoctial 


ne, who are of s back ' colour, among 


Which thoſe who have ſhort curled hair are 

„„ 2: © ; 

BLA'CK-SMITH (8.) one who makes any 
ſort of iron work, „„ 

BLA DDER (s.) a ſkinny ſubſtance of a ſtrong 

texture, which receives and keeps the vrine 

of all amal till nature diſcharges iti. 


delights in lakes | 
gh a 


alſo to Nander and moke a perſon look as vile] 


Rs | 


BLA 

BLADE (S.) the cutting part of a knife, 

and 05 &c. alſo „ ba 221 
graſs, corn, &c, and ſometimes it is uſed tg 

Ggnify a beau, ſpark, or heforing fellow,” 
BLAIN ($,) an aogry red puſtule in the ſkin 
very ſore and painful, and in times of infec, 
tion, it is a fn of the plague ; when applied 
to Cattle, it is a diſtemper that aſſecti thei 
throat, being bladders of wind' and water 


growing large choaks them, 

BLAMENV.) to find fault with, to accuſe or 
LAME (s.) juft reproof, ſcandal, reproach, 
imputation, fault, 25 1 

BLA'MEABLE (A.) worthy, or deſerving to 
be found fault with, _ 

BLA'MEABLENESS {S.) the deſerying blame, 
or ity Pls condemned, er 

BLA'MELESSNESS (S,) innoceney, the being 
entirely free from fault, 2 

BLANCH (s.) a woman's name ; alſo to clean 
or make white ; ſo, to peel or ſhell off the 
ſkin of almonds, is to Magch them; and in 
the Mint, thoſe who anneal, bojl and cleanſe 
the money are called blancbers, 

BLA/NDFORD (s.) ih Dorſerfbire, is a flourih- 


ing borough and market - town, well ſeated og 


the pleaſant banks of the Stour, having m 
than 500 houſes, many of which are hand- 
ſomely built with tone, It is a thorough 
fare in the coach road to Exeter, It is for- 
rounded with a vaſt number of gentleme 
| (eats, which occaſions its market to be week- 
ly well ſtored, on Saturday, with all manner 
of proviſions, It is a very ancient —_—_ 
| and formerly ſent. two members to parlia- 
ment, though now it ſends none, It is go 
verned by two bailiffs, who are annus 
choſe out of the aldermen, or capital bur- 
Feſſes, It was burnt. dows by accident in 
Jude Flimaberb's teſgo, and ſoon after te- 
built?” And on Jun? 4, 1731, it was again 
reduced to aſhes, with the church and other 
public buildings, and alſo a village beyond 
the bridge : It is now rebuilt, a by an 2 
of eurer ſeveral ſtreets and paſſages are 
widened, bigs ee the market-place, and 
(ages to the church, and the ſheey-market, 
Formerly the manufacture of band · ſtringi 
' was particularly carried on here, and now 
" ſtraw hats and bone-lace are what employ 
great numbers. It is diftant from Londen 35 
_ computed, and 107 meaſured miles, 
BLANDVLOQUENCE (S.) a complimenting, 
' courteous ſpeaking, flattering, and ſpeaking 
' a perſon fair, ES 
BLA/NDISH (V.) to flatter, ſooth, or work 
upon by fair - > uma £2 
BLA'NDISHMENTS (s.) wheedling ſpeeches, 
coaxing,cojoling, fawning,carefling, flattering. 
BLANK (8. | piece of gold, blver, &c, made 
| teudy to be coined; alſo any void ſpace in 1 
deed or inftrument, that is to be filled 
with names, ſums, &c. alſo a ticket in 
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, thoſe verſes that have no rhimes are ealled 
blank werſe 3 alſo when a perſon is ſurprized 
by en accuſation of doing ſomething, he 
ſuppoſed really was, or de ſired ſhould be un - 
known, and ſeems ſurprized and confound- 
ed, be is ſaid to be Glatt. 
BLANKET (S.) a covering for a bed, made 
of woollen cloth, commonly white, 
BLARE.(V.) to melt or ſweal away in a treat 
flame, like a candle that is blown by the 


wind. ei) & : 
BLASPHE/ME (V.) to. revile, ſpeak evil or 
_ prophanely of good or holy things, 5d 
Bl. A HE MER (S.) one who ridicules reli 
gion, or ſpeaks evil of God and goodneſs. 
BLA'SPHEMY (S.) the reproaching or diſho- 
nouring God, religion, and holy things. . 
BLAST (V.) to fruſtrate, diſappoint, ſpoil or 
tuin a project; to hurt a perſon's charaQter 
by defamation z_ to wither, ſpoil, or prevent 
fruits coming to maturity. | ? 
BLAST (S.) a noxious, hurtful puff of wind, 
that by its ſuffoc ting quality poiſonrand kills 
fruits, &c. alſo a ſudden diſcharge of a quan- 
| tity of gunpowder, which blows up or de- 
firoys whatever comes in its way; alſo the 
wins diſcharged from a pair of beltows, &c, 
BLAZE (V.) to ſhine out like a violent fite in 
flames; to make a great noiſe in the world 
for (ome extraetdinaty exploit. | 
BLAZE (S.) a white mark or tuft of hair in 
1.8. horſe's. face ; alſo the flaming or violent 
;, burning of a fire, 1 by 
BLA'ZON or BLA'ZONRY (S.) in Heraldry, 
is the art of deſcribing ia words the arms; or 
 armories of noble houſes, &c, by particula- 
tizing each and all the parts of their proper 
terms; the piopereſt method is to begin with 
the held, and ſo go on to the charge. 
BLEACH (V.) to whiten, by wetting with 
. vater or ſome proper liquor, and drying the 
ma'ter in the ſun, Was + bocly 
BLEAK (A.) cold, raw, chilly, _ x 
BLEAR-EYED (A.) that has the external 
costs of the eyes very red, moiſt, and turned 
outwards, - | 


* - 2 


1 
- wane 
ing, defring, or propheſyin that a perſon | 
ſhall be — 5 — 5 — ſoeceſsful, 
BLE/SSEDNESS (S;) happineſs, felicity, and 
properly ſpeaking, is only.to be enjoyed 
with God in heaven, 1 
BLE'SSING (S.) is either the act of pronoen - 
eing good to a | par or it is the good itſelf, 
as health, proſperity, & ,., ' - 
BLE'TCHINGLY (S.) in Sorry, an ancient 
boreugh town, which ſends two members to 
. ' parliament, tho' it be not a market-town, * 
BLIGHT (s.) a didemper that affedts trees or 
Plants in various manners, ſometimes the 
whole, and ſometimes only the leaves, oc- 
caſioned by an evil diſpohtion of the air, a 
too ſeyere froſts, &c, LS iS 
BLIND (A.) one that bas Joſt his fight,:or . 
that was born without; alſo any thing put 
in windows, &. to "hinder perſonas from 
looking into the room; alſo a ſeint or pre- 
tence, a ſhift or artifice, to make a perſo 
believe the contrary of what ig intended. 
BLIND EXCUSE (3) a poor mean, ſorry 
pretence, or excuſe, - + | 8 
BLIND-FOLD (A.) one that walks with his 
ezes naturally or artificially deprived of fight ; 
alſo one that does any thing purely upon ac+ 
count of another's perſuaſion or recommen - 
dation, without knowing or enquiring- into 
the truth, reaſonableneſs, or validity of it. 
BLIND HA'RPERS (s.) a canting name for 
_ thoſe impoſters that pretend to be blind, and 
80 about ſtrollim with fiddles, or pretend to 
beg, being led by a boy or dog. 
BLI/NDNESS (S.) is a natural or acciden/al 
defect of fight, whereby a perſon is deprived 
of ſenſation or perception by fightz alſo the 
Ignorance, want of underſtanding, or 'reſo- 
lute adherence of a perſon to any oginion of 
practice, that in itſelf is falſe, ridiculous, or 
diſhoneſt. | 1 | 
BLINK. (V.) to ſee ipperfeRly, to twipkle, or 
partly ſhut the eyes, | 5 
BLIYNKARD ($.) one that ſees imęerfectly, 
or whoſe eyes wink or twinkle. | 


BLISS (S.) joy, . happineſs, gladneſe, imagined. 


BLEAT (v.) to cry or make a noiſe like a | or true felicity,, ariGng from the enjoying 


lamb or ſheep. 


ſomething longed for or deten. 


BLEED (V.) to run or drop with blood; alſo | BLISTER (V.) to cauſe blacders or bubbles 
to open or breathe a vein, as in caſes of | to riſe in the ſkin, either by fire, bot dis- 


ſwoonings, pleuriſies, &c, alſo to port with 


tempeti, or cauſfiic medicines, eſpecially 


money freely, upon propoſing bing] vſed in fevers. is 
, agreeable to s perſon's diſpoſition, whether | BLV/STER (S.) a large bladder, or bubble in 


t be gaming or any thing de, 


. Touſly reporting ſuch of bim. 


tion. 


leveral things together, 


I . mopr, ' 
BLEND (V.) to mis, mingle, or incorporate | BLOCK. g.) a [args plece of 
the q 


the ſkin, filled with wind and water, orsa- 


BUEMISH (V.) to ſpot, ſi- ia, or ſpoil; alſo | Foned by burning, ſcalding, or laying ſome 
to wound or hort a perſon's reputation, ei- 
ther by ſome real bad action, or by ſlande-] quently uſed in fevers; 


cauſtic medicines, as Spaniſh flies, &c, free 
BLITHE or BLI'THSOME (A.) merry, plea» 


BLEMISH (S.) a defect, fault, or imperfee- | fant, jocund, well pleaſed, full of good hu- 


m 
as it comes out narry, In Macba- 


BLESS (V.) is proſper, felicitate, or mike nice, they are turned pieces of wood, mode 
. havpy 4 this is properly the act of God only, : 


or the more eaſy and effectual working of 


and when opplicd to men it ſignibes wiſh- | the pull ies; r it means a log o poſt 


20 

Ow, EE 
BLOCKA'DE (5,) when n roy, inflead of 
” violemily aſſaulting s town, on)y keeps men 


' poſted at all the avenues, to hinder provi- 
or »ſſiftance of apy kind going into the 


BLO'\CKHEAD (.) an ignorant, ſtupid, un- 


tos weak to be improved by learning. 


BLO/CKISH (A.) Aopid, dull, that cannot be 


taught or improved, | 
| BLO/CKISHNESS (8) Qopidity, onapprehen- 
| © 'Gvenels, incapacity for learning, A 
BLOCK U'P (V.) to op up © paſſage or com. 
| ” munication to or with a town or caſtle, to 
hinder any perſon from going in or out ; alſo 
* to flop up « paſſages, © k 
BLO'MARY (s.) the firſt forge in an iron 
mill, through which the metal paſſes after 
| It ip melted out of the mige. 

BLOOD (S.) that warm red liquor cirevlating 
,+ through the arteries and veins of an animal's 
body, Whilſt in its own veſſels it appears 
- uniform and homogeneous, but when let out 
and cold ſeparates into two different parts, 
one red and fibrous, which ere and 
"becomes a fixed muſs, and is culled cruor; 
the other thin and "tranſparent, Which re- 
deins its fAlvidity, and iv evIled the ſtrum, 
And is ſpecifically Heavier than the cruor, 

- which eherefore fim upon it, 5 
DSHED (s.) Wu,, Navghter, the 
_ ſpilling, or caving blood to run out of the 
y of any crestu-e. ” 
DSHOT ($.) « diftemper that affefts 
" the eyes, making the balls of them appear 


red or bloody, 4 | 
BLOO'DY (A.) daube# or beſmeared with 
bleed g allo a 'of « eryel or revengeful 
diſpoſition, is called blogdy-minded; 
BLOOD YHAND (s.] in Hunting, is one of 
the four kinds of treſpalſts in the king's fo- 
vl, und is, when the offender is taken with 
| his hands, or ſome part of his body, bloody, 
de fs judged goiley of killing the deer, tho! 
, he be not found hunting or chaſing them, 
BLOOM (s.) 4 blofſom or flower of a tree: 
af thi choice or beft pitt of a perſon's lite, 
while he has health and frength for action. 
BLO'S$O M (V.) to flower or put forth blooms 
or bloſſoms, 3 5 
BLOT (8.) a mark or ain, either upon pa 
© or cloth j alſo a fault or ctime that blemifhes 
# perſon's charafter, ©} 
BLOT V.) to davh, ſmear, or Rain a book, 
OTE Oo 7 . 0 i 15 
1 „) to puff or ſwell up unnatorally b 
_ * overſeeding, ba 07 a 22 W 
BLOW * 12 to move firongly as the wind does 
1% 8 gale, to put or ſen4 forth the 
wind of a man's body, by ftrongly emitting 
| the breath through the lipsz to open and 
| like a flower ; alſo to diſcover the 


_ town, or thoſe within from coming out. 
5 


- - apprehenſye fellow, one whoſe capacity in | 


' BOK 


- 


| dervalues or flights a perſon or thing, R 
ſaid to blow upon it. bh 
BLOW (s.) a ſtripe or ſtroke with a flick, or 
any other matter. ETC. 
BLO/WING (s.) the action of the wind in « 
briſk gale ; alſo the diſcovering and telling 3 
ſecret is called blowing of it; alſo the ria 
culing of a thing, is the blowing upon it; 
and the operation of making glaſs veſſels, is 
© called 6/owing of glaſs, &. ROM» 
BLOWZE (S.) a fluttiſh, fat, red-faced wench, 
one who is naſty and negligent in her dreſs, 
BLU'BBER (S.) the fat, fleſhy ſubfance of 4 
whale before it is boiled, from whence the 
oil is extracted, "2" 
BLU/BBER (V.) io ery, fob, and make a 
noiſe; alſo the wetting or ſlabbering with 
drivel or tears. | 7 
BLUE (S.) one of the primitive colou 
in Heraldry, is called azure, 
BLUE ING (S.) the beating of metals till the 
aſſume « blue colour, particularly uſed by 
Gilders, Oc. who do it before they apply 
their gold or filver ; alſo gun-barrets, buckles, 
cke. are frequently blued. 's 
BLUFF (A.) ſtern, bold, fierce, big, &c, 
BLU'NDER (V.) to fiumble, miſtake, over- 
fee, or do a thing fauttily, - 8 
BLU/NDBR (8.) a miſtake, overf ght, or favlt, 
BLU“ NDERER (S,) one who makes agg 
miſlakes, or fumbles as he walks, 
BLU'NDERBUSS (8% hort gun, the batrel 
of which is commonly made of braſs, a 
' has'a large bore; "alſo a careleſs, neglige: 
; heedleſs perſon. a 3 8 - 
BLUNT (A.) any thing whoſe edze is dulled, 
or wore out, or not ſharp alſo a perſon 
that ie fincere and plain in his viſcoutſe, 
ſreely reproving men for their ſollies, 4; 
des not pretend to have a greater degree 0 
friendſhip for a perſon then he really has, is 
called a blunt mam. Os 
BLUR 92 to ſmear, blot, ſtaln, or daub. 
BLURT (V.) to ſpeak raſhly, inconſiderately, 
and unguardedly, that which ſhould have 
been kept ſecret, - 
BLUSH (V.) to fluſh or redden in the face 
thro' ſurprize, ſhame, ſear, or modefſy, _ 
BLUSH or BLU'/SHING (s.) a fluſhing, or 
growing red in the face, ſometimes for 
" ſhame, and ſometimes thro” ſurpr ze, e. 
BLU'STER (v.) to mike a noiſe like a boil- 
' terous wind z to hector, bully, or pretend to 
great matters, . of 
BOAR ($.) the male kind of ſwine. | 
BOARD (s.) a plank or piece of timber cut 
into flices ; alſo s number of governors direc- 
tors of a corporation, commiffioners of the 
 roftoms, or exciſe, or lords of the treafury, 
&. met together, to do the buſineſs they arg 
choſen for, or appointed to, are called a board: 
BOARD (v.) to entertain, or provide with 
© vituals and drink; and in the Sea Las 
wage, to enter into a wry force, in or- 


re, which 


* 


122 4 


read 
Ketes of none alſo when 2 perſon un- 


to take or make's prize 
ee ara TT, - 
$7 #14 #5 bs ® 


5 0 5 
[DER (s.) one who lives with another, 
Pre a wy lum per Annum for his los- 
Jog, victuals, and drink, &c. | 7 
WAKISHNESS or BOO'RISHNESS (s.) on- 
” mannerlineſs, ſwiniſhneſs, uncivil behaviour, 
or indecent carriage. 17-4 
30 48T (V.) to vaunt, brag, or make great 
100 yain- glorious pretenſions to learning, art, 
e ß OS TOS Do 
lor 8.) 2 fmalt riyer · veſſel to carry paſſen- | 
en or goods from one place to another. 


WATSWAIN (S.) an officer in a ſhip, whoſe 1 


buſineſs is to take care of the rigging and 
uckle; and in large ſhips, and ſhips of war, 
takes care of, and ſteers the long-boat, calls 
and appoints the ſeveral gangs to their watches 
and work, and poniſhes offenders that are 


ſentenced! either by the captain, or a court - 


martial, 


108 (V.) to jo . tek, or give notice by 


ſome ſuch defign ; a 


fo a cant word for to 
trick or cheat. | 


11 5 
705 (8.) a jog or Night rouch by way of fignal; | 


1 ont or ſcoff ; alſo a familiar contraction 
of the name of Robert; alfo in the Canting | 
Langeoge, a ſhop-lifter's comrade, aſſiſtant 
or receiver ; alſo when a thing is right, plea- 
fant, or agreeable, it id faid to be Bob; alſo 
a cant name for geneva, 

10B8IN (s.) a ſpall, neat, turned flick, 
mate either of hard wood, bone, or ivory, 
to weave thread-tace with, ſuch as women 
wear on their head-cloathg, ruMes, &c, alſo 
1 cercaty inſtrument upon which the throw ſ- 
ter winds his fille, to render ft more fuilable 
for the weaver's uſe, &e. alſo a ſort of white 
round tape that women uſe to tie their head . 
Ln ts Wo 

0 B. TAIL S.) 2 fortorail, © © 

JOCKLAND (S.) füch land avis held by char- 

' ter, ot inflrument In writing, which canhot 


be conveyed to another either by ſale or gift, ] 
bot myſt deſcend to thy Yexr heir; an Here-] 


o 
o 


fiary effate, * ee e e 
J0DZ er FOREBODE (V.) to foretel, de- 
care, ſhew, or indicate, © 5 


woe (s.) an ordinary fort of days worn | 


L*. poorer ſort of amen. 
KIN (s.) an inffriimenr to make holes 


vith ; alſo a pin or inftroment ufed by wo- 


men to tie or roll up their hair with, 
JWDMIN .) in Corneoall, was anciently a 
"ery large town, and ſtill is near a mile in 
length; it is ſituated between two hills in a 
very e lt; the church is very ſpa- 
tous, but the fving is a vicarage, in the 
of Sir Edmund Prideaux Butt, It was 
merly 2 flaple for yarn, but that trade is 
tow loſt; the market weekly oo Saturdays 
| furniſhed plentifully with all manner. of 
porifiogs ; 1 is a borough, governed by « 
mayor and town clerk, affifted with 12 ma- 
ites and 24 commoner, who alone have 


* 
2 


BOL | 
din 195 computed, and 26; meaſured miley, 
BO'DY (S.) in a Phyſffcal Senſe, -is that mate» 
tial ſubſtance of which all the particular crea- 

| tures in the world are made, and is contra- 
rily diftinguiſhed from ſpirit, by its incapa= 
city to think, refolve or conclude, and its 
capacity being divided into parts, and form- 
| ed into different maſſes and figures. The 
old philoſophers opinions and definitions be- 
ing now rejected, eſpecially in this part of 
the world, Sir Iſaac Nexwton's is generally te- 
ceived, who ceſcribes it to be a ſyſtem or aſ- 
ſocistion of folid, mafly, hard, impenetrable, 
moveable particles, ranged and diſpoſed in 
this or that manner, from whence refult 
bodies of this or that form, and diſtinguiſhed 
by this or that name, In Geometry, it is any 
thing that has the dimenhong of length, 
breadth, and thickneſs, and particularly the 
tetrahedron, conſiſting of four triangles, — 
octahedron, of eight, the icoſiheurqn of 
twenty, the dodecahedron, of twelve prhta- 
gone, and the cube of fix ſquares ; theſg are 
called the regular Platonic Bodies, becauſe 
their fides and angles are equal. In War, 
body is an afſemblage or collection of troops 3 
and in common F it frequently means a 
great number of petfons : it alſo oftentimes - 
| Hynifies perſonality, 3s ſome body bs ſpoiled my 


fare, &c, f 3 . 
BOG (s.) a ſoft, watery, marſhy piece of 
\ ground, very frequent in Ireland, 
50 OSTLE (V.) to ſtammer, HePtate, ſcruple, 
br refuſe to do a tig. 
BO'G-LANDER or BOG-TROTTER ($,) 8 
nick name given to Ji people. 
BO/FARES (S.) the common name of the 
lords of the czar of Muſcovy's court, whoſe 
number is commonly 30, and who are the 
. heads of the council of ftate, and obliged te 
' Ray at Moſcoro, and to follow the. prince, 
hen he goes to any other place; every 
morning they go to ſalute the emperor, and 
at coming into his preſence firike their fores 
head 38 a token of their fidelity; when th 
Aer on horſeback they tie a ſama 
ettle-drym ts their ſaddle, which they beat 
with the handle of their whip, to give notice 
to the people o make way for them; they 
zte both counſellors of Nate, and judges in 
Jaw caſes, in private affairs; jt is alſo the 
nome of thoſe nobles in Tranfluania, who 
are the deſcendants of the illuftrious family 
W 57 5 on pn eg $ 3 
IL (V.) to bubble up, or ſeethe, as « 
ric AM a l 
BOIL or BILE (S.) a large ſwelling, or fore in 
| - the fleſh, l 3 n 
BOILING (S.) the violent agitation that 4 
Prong fire excites in fluid bodies. 
BOVFSTEROUS, (A.] flormy, tempeſiuovs, 


- 


violent, furious, noiſy. 


BOLD A.) ſtout, courageous, daring, impu-» 
dent, ſaucy, troubleſome, ; 


power of chuſing two members ® +, *u 
bat them in partiament ; diſtant from Los- 


|BOLDNESS (8.) undauntdnth, alle g 


coura - 


93 0 


1 , kevrageovineſs 3 alſo impudence, unmanner-: 
** lineſs, troubleſome ne ſs. | 
BOLE ($.) certaiy particular ſorts of earth, 

" - uſed by painters, and in the Galenical pre- 

" paration of phyſic; they partake of the na 


ture of ſtone, but are ſoft, ſat, friable, and] 


" "eahly pulverized, : 
OLL (S.) a round ſtalk or ftem. 


LLANDISTS (S,) a ſect or company of | 


learned jeſuits, who about the year 1641, 
began to publiſh the lives of the ſaints, with 
._ critical notes for every month in the Roman. 
© kalendar, of which the firſt 6 are completed. 
BOLO'NIAN STONE (S.) a ſoft, greyiſh, ſul- 
_. Phureous ſtone, found near the city Bologna 
in laly, that has the property of becoming 
nun artificia] phoſphorus by being calcined; 
for when thorovghly burnt and carefully ex- 
* tinguiſhed, if expoſed for a few minutes in 
the light, it will ſo imbibe the particles of the 
. enlightened atmoſphere, that when carried 
Into a dark place, it will appear as if it were 
a, light, and will ſo continve for a confidera- 
ble time; and upon application to the light 
38 ain, it may be renewed, &c, 


on; and in Surgery, any-ſoft matter to lay 
RE 7 or bind up an afflicted part witb. 
BOLT (V.) to faſten a door, ſhutter, &c, with 
- a bolt; in Farming, to bolt meal is to ſift and 
po”: 1 from the bran, c, in Hunting, 
* when 3 coney is firſt fta: ted or raiſed; and 


. yo common Converſation, when a perſoa comes 
4 


dely or unexpeQealy into a company, he is 
ſaid to bolt In. | | 


BO/LTER (S.) a eant name for one who bides | 


_ himſelf in his owo houſe, or ſome privileged 
place, and dares only peep, but not go out 
o his retreat ; alſo the name of the cloth 

through which meal is ſifted in the mill. 
BO'LTON (8.) in Lancaſbire, whoſe market is: 
" weekly on Monday: This is the faple for 


. the manufacture called fuflian; diſtant from | 


arc ru 146 computed, and 483 meaſured 
T m 686. a 4 ' 4 : 
_ plate, round, and ſpring bolts; in a Ship, 
ring bolts are uſed to bring the planks to; in 
\ Common, they are inſtruments to ſaſten doors 
and ſhutters with, eafily moveable upon any 

' occaſion 4 alſo in Trade, 28 ells of canvas is 
called a bolt, LES | | 
BO'LT-SPRIT (s.) a cant name for the noſe ; 
- viſo the name of « ufual part of the rigging 
_ of a ſhip, in the ſhape of a maſt, that lies 
' Noping at the head of the ſhip; to this is 
faſtened all the ſtages that belong to the fore- 
mos, fore top-mef}, &c, with their bowl- 
ings, tacks, and rigging; ſo that if a ſhip 
# ous or drop her 2 by the board, her 
 fore-maſt, &c, ſoon follows; and it is made. 
' In the ſame proportion for length and big- 


neſs, 8s the fore-maſt, | 1 
30 LUs (S.) « morſel, gobbet, or mouthful ; | 


TER ($.) a long pillow to lay the head | 


GON. 
thicker than honey, made up of ſoch 
dients as the phyſician directe, ings 
quantity as is 10 be taken at once, 
BOMB (8.) a large, hollow, iron bell, filed 
with gunpowder, and furniſhed with a foſee 
or wooden tube full of combuſtible matter; 
thus prepared, it is put into, a mortar and 
diſcharged, which lights by the firing of the 
mortar, and the fuſee burning ſome time, 
When it comes to the town, camp, or place 
it was directed to, it burſts, and does greater 
or leſs execution according to the place i 
2 * upon 3 4 is reported they were 
eſt uſed at the of Waihtendonch i 
Guelderland, in 1 83, N 
BOMBA'/RD (V.) to ſhoot or throw bom be 
into a town beſieged, in order to defiroy the 
. houſes, beat down. the citadel, blow up the 
magazine, and do all the miſchief they can 
to the place or people. 3333 
BOMRARD TER (S.) the engineer, or perſon 
whoſe buſineſs is to prepare, take care of, 
manage and fire the bombs in an army, 
BOMBA'ST (S.) the cotton plant, whoſe feed 
is like the treddles or dung of a rabbit, uſed 
by phyſicians in their compoſitions; alſo high 
ſwelling language made up of great preign- 
font and hard words, with little meaning 
and leſs ſenſe, 3 
BOMBYCINE S.) a fort of ſtuff made of wor 
fled and hair, commonly worn as mourning, 
BONA DEA (S.) the good goddeſs, called Ja. 
tus or Senta, by the ancients, held in gieat 
. eſteem by the 3 ladies; When s mortal, 
her name was Dryas; ſhe was wife of Tou- 
nus, very remarkable for the ſobriety of ber 
. carriage; they vſed to ſacrifice to her in the 
night in a little chapel, where men were not 
permitted to be preſent ;. the ſacrifice was 
annual, and was performed by the high 
.. priefi's wife, during whjeh time the bigh 
_ prief, and all other men, were obliged to 
to ont of the houſe, and all male piQures 
were covered, neither was it lawful to orn- 
ment the place with myrtle, becauſe that 
" was conſecrated to Venus: The ſervice began 
in the evening, and the veſtal virgins were 
ſummoned to it, | | 
BOND (8.) an inſtrument between two or 
mote parties, containing certain conditions 
to be done and performed upon the forfeiture 
or penalty of double the debt or obligation, 
BO/NDAGE (s.) ſervitude, flavery, ſubjeAion 
to the will of another. 
BO/NDMAN or BO'NDSMAN(($,) one boynd 
for another under certain, penalties, that 
ſomething ſhall be done or performed. 
BONE (V.) a cant word to ſeize or ani; 
alſo to cheat or fixip a perſon of his move) 
or goods ; alſo to ſeparate or fake ont the 
bones of any creature. from the fleſh. , 
BONE (s.) a part of the body, white, hate, 
and brittle, not diſtendable, void cf ſen(s- 
tion, ſupporting and ſhaping the whole boah, 


and in Phyſſc, is a conbſtence ſomewhat | 


covered with a membrane called perioflcun, 
* 85 . #7 # SEEM TM I which 
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OY 
ghich is extremely ſenſible ; they are gene- 
ally hollow, containing an oily ſubſtance. 
called marrow 3 their texture conſiſts of thin 
plaies lying one upon another, and they of 
der running lengtbways, ſome to the ex- 
tremities, others not ſo far, none terminat- 
jog in a direct end, but are contipued tranſ- 
wiſely, and ſomewhat arched, the fibres of 
one 94 meeting and uniting with thoſe of the 
other, ſo that they are continuations of one 
anoiher in s ſort of long ellipſes, not of equal 

hs, but ſome longer, others ſhorter. 
J0'NFIRE (S.) a fire made in the fireets upon 
days of rejoicing, ſuch as the corona- 

tion-day, the king's birth-day, ce. 

Jo RACE (S.) a ſort of hat, bonnet, um- 


"= 


hella, or ſcreen, work to keep the ſun from | 


tanning women and children, 

JONNET (s.) a work. raiſed beyond the coun- 
terſcarp, having two forts, which form a ſa- 
Fant angle, and as it were a ſmall ravelin, 
without any trench, about three feet high, 
ſurrounded with a double row of palliſades, 
ten or twelve paces diſtant from each other ; 
alſo ſmall ſails ſet upon the courſes on the 
main and fore-ſail of a ſhip, when they are 
too narrow to cloath the maſt, or to make 
more way in calm weather. 

BO/NNY (A.) ſpruce, genteel, fine, well ac- 

mpliſhed, blithe, or gay. 

100 U (8.) a filly, ignorant, ſaucy, illite · 

rate ew, : | 

BOOK ($.) a collection of many particulars 
into one maſs, relating to learning, ac - 
compts, &c, ; | | 

200K (V.) to write, or enter any thing down 
in a book, ſo that it may at any time be 
ſeen, known, or remembered, _. : 

J00/K-BINDING (S.) the art or trade of 
tollec ing the ſheets, of which a book is 

| compoſed, together, ſtitching, and covering 
them in various manners, and with. various 

" ſubſtances, in order to preſerve, aud render 

. them beautiful. | 

KISH (A.) one addicted to reading, ſtu- 
Glovs, or delighting in books,. 
300K-KEEPING (S.] is the art or method 
of keeping an account of all tranſa ctions of 
trade, the incomes and expences of eſtates, 
#nd the charge and profits of a 
yeave, ſo that at one view the adyantage or 
diſadvantage of the whole, or any particular 
part may be readily ſeen and diſcovered ; 
or which purpoſe that moſt excellent me- 
thod called double entry, or the alias man- 
per, has been invented, and now generall 
prifliſed by all regular accomprants, eſpeci- 
merchants, | 


: 


J00K- WORM (s.) « ſmall inſe&t * 


in books 
b0OM (8, 


; 


alſo one that is' great reader, 
sJarge piece of timber, lion chain, 
or matter ſtretched croſs a river, or 
bY of an harbonr, to hinder the enemy's 
from com 
e, 


coming in D and in the Sea. Las 


nce's re- 


B GO R ES 
BOON (S,) a favour, good turn, or -friendly- 
_ office ; alſo ſomething aſked for by prayer, 
_ petition, or requeſt, 4 , 
BOOR (S.) a countryman, and commonly 
means a clowniſh, unmagnerly perſon, 
BOO'RISH (A.) rude, unmannetly, clowniſh, 
unpoliſhed, or untaught. a 
BOOSE (S.) ore and earth mixed together, ag 
it comes out of the mine, and before it is 
| elganſed, dreſſed, or fit to be ſmelted, 

BOOT * covering for a leg, commonly 
made of leather, to ride, or walk in the dirt 
with; alſo that part of g coach which is un- 
der the driver's ſeat; allo in Bargaining, a 
when ſomething is given freely, or more 

than the commodity, it is ſaid to be given 10 
boot ; allo a ſort of torture to force criminals 
to confeſs what they are charged with, which 
js a flocking of N put on the leg 
moiſt, by drying it by the fire it ſhrinks very 
much, and thereby ſqueezes the leg, and 
| cauſes violent pain j anotherſort is made thus, 
having four ftrong boards, two are put be- 
tween the crirpinal's legs, and the twoothers 
placed one on the outſide of one leg, and the 
other on the other, then drawing the boards 
tight againſt the legs, by cords, they breaks 
the bones; alſo when there is given ſome- 
thing over and above in exchange, tis ſaid to 
be given o boot, or more than the bare price. 
BOO'TES (S.) a conſtellation in the northern 
hemiſphere,near the pole itſelf; Prolemy makes 
23 ſtars in it, Tycþs 28, and Flamflead 10 


BOO'TH (S.) a but or cottage, run up lightly 
with boards, to ſell goods ina fair, exhibit 
plays or drolls, ſhew ſtrange creatures, &e. 
BOO'TLESS ($,) unprofitable, to ng purpoſe, 

vain or fooliſh, . | 
BOO'TY IS.) plunder, ſpoil, prize; alſo « 
cant word ſignifying a pretence to one thing, 
and at the ſame time intends and does t 
contrary, in order to cheat, impoſe upon, a 
draw in a perſon to lay wagers, play at ſome 
game, Ke. 1 E 
| BO PEEP (Part.) the ſtanding hid and looking 
out privately, for fear of being ſeen, ce. 
BO'RAX (S.) a mineral (alt, uſed in ſolderin 
brazing, and caſting gold and other metals, 
called by the ancients chryſoco/la ; it is alſo 
uſed in medicine, and to compoſe fucus for 
the ladies, - 1 
BO/RDER (s.) in N ie an ordinary, ſs 
called, becauſe it hems in, or ſurrounds the 
eld; ic is efteemed the mark of protection, 
' favour, and rewards, beflowed by kings upon 
their ſavoutites, as » ſure defegice Lhe 
their enemies; it muſt be about one fxth 
part of the breadth ef the ſhield, Alſo the 
end, edge, or limits of a garment or a coun- 
ty; with the, Printers, an ornament of 
flowers, ſcrolls, c, ſet about the edges of 
ſmall compotitions ; with the Flori, thoſe 
leayés that land about the middle thumb of 
a flower; w th Gardeners, the edges of gar- 


is a large pole with which they ſpread 
if ey gr corner of the aint fail, 


v. 


den-bods, wich bia, thriſt, lr 


4... # % 


BO/RDER (v.) to ornament the edges or ſkirts 


\ of things, | 


[- utmoſt confines of one country, and ſo ate 
neareſt to thoſe of another, 5 
BORE (8.) the hollow cavity of a zum, large 
or ſmall, "5 83 7 
BORE (V.) to make a hole or hollow ſpace in 
_ * any matter whatever, as to bore trees for 
water-pipes, pumps, & 
BO'REAL {A,) of or belonging to the north ; 
ſo in 8 Aries, Taurus, Gimini, Can 
cer, Les and Virgo, are called the fix boreal 


ens. | 
BORFAS (S.] now the north wind, but for- 
weil Ignite the north-eaſt wind at the 
time of the ſummer ſolſtice, i 
BOREF (8,) & ſort of Frencb dance, compoſed 
of three ſteps joined together with, two mo- 
/ tions, and begun with a crotchet riſing j the 
Art coupler contains twice four nieaſures, 

and the ſecond twice eight; it confilts of a 

balance fiep and coupee. 

* „ BORN V.) to be brought into the world, 
or diſcharged from the womb, &c. alſo to be 
permitted, ſuffered or endured, &c. | 

ROUGH or BURROW 1 5 a large vil - 

Lage or corporate town, that 1s not a city, 

' and which ſends one or more burgeſſes to 
Ss... Rs ö, 


OUGHBSRIDGE or BUKROWBERIDGE. 
H kIPo or BURR fs 


* ($.) in the Weg- Riding of Yorlfire, 
OO, marker, ad poſt town « 
ſends two: members to partiament it is but 
| of ſmall extent, being about three furlongs 
"Jong, and as an broad z it has a good 
- market on Saturdays, and fands on the ſhore 
of the Urs, over which'is a very high fone 
© bridge ; ir le 160 computed, and 204 mea- 
— ſored miles dient from London, = 
BO'RKROW V.) to take vp money or goods 
© upon credit, in order to pay ot return it to 
then 15 64 kind or value, e 
BO'RROWER (S.)a perſon that gets or de gj 
© the uſe of his friend's S 9 
or ESO, Sar eo pH 
YSCAGE (S,) place ſet with trees, a grove 
or thicket; in Law, maſt, or ſuch food as 


; Woods and trees afford the cattle ; in Painting, | 


bude of picture that repreſents much wood 
Of frees. 8 


'SOM (S,) that part of the 


| ody that con- 
tales or incloſes the heart ; and fywatigely 
means taking the greateſt care, or putting the 
Highe#t vslue upon a thing ; eſpecially in the 
Feripture,. 68 the wiſe of our boſom; Lazarus 
way carried into Abrabam's boſom, _ 
| BO'SPHORUS ($.) the geographical name of 
© freight or narrow ſea, of which the moſt 
noted are the Boſphorus of Thracy, volgarly 


Ned the Rtreights of Confaniineple, ond the 
. Beſpberus, generally called th 
1 PO e ee 2s 


AGE (9) In Achim, 


BO/ADERERS (s.) ſuch people as inhabit the | 


| piece of work of any kind z alſo an vicer 


O/SKY (A, foddled, half of quit drunk, | BO'TTO 


Ft 


8. 
BO'SSAGE or 
® large, rovgh, vawrovght flone laie in 2 


* 


. 
building, to be afierwards carved with heli, 
capital arms, &c, Sometimes ruſtic work i, 

BO'STON ($ in Ci n 
| ] in Lincolnſhire, an ancie 
mous fewn, built on wo ſides the _ 
Witham, over which there is a high wooden 
bridge, 3 little below Which the river falls 105 
into the ſea; it has a commodious haven WW | 
For ſhips, and two markets weekly on Wea. WM,” =; 
 Heſday and Saturday ; its church js vey GE 
| large and beautiful; the tower which is 380 * 
ſeet digh, ſerves 28 a guide for marinen; the NO 
tower has 365 ſep, and the church ga win- - 
dos and 12 pillars, It is a town corporate, mo 
Fee by a mayor and 12 aldermen, and . 
ſends two 4 parliament ; is difiant 
N * Londen go computed, and 104 meaſujed 
mies,, 1 | : 
BOSWORTH (8.)in Leith, an ancient WY," 
plesſant town, fituated upon 2 hill, is a 
v holſome air, and fruitful ſoil, both for 
corn. and giaſs, havinga good market week] 
on Wedneſday ; about thiee miles from this 
town was fought the deciſive batile between 
Henry VII. and, Richard III. it is diffant 


fr 11 Londen 83 computed, and 104 meaſured 
miles, 5 | 
BOTANIC or BOTANICAL (A.) of a be 
longing to herbs or plants. 7 5 
BOTA'NICS or BO'TANY (s.) the ſcience g 
' herbs and plants, which ſearches into the ſe 
veral ſpecies of kinds, teaching how to di 
i tinguith their forms, virtues, uſes and fort 
BO/TANIST (S.) 1 woo ftudies ns vu ty 
production and. virtues of plants ar be. 
BOTANO LOGY ($,) the deſeription of herbs 
„„ „„ CL od and 
BOTCH (8.)  piteþ of piece ſewed on a gar 
went to (top a hole; alſo an ordinary, | 


a 


CL 


2 ſore, 1 13 2 11 5 : : 
ter « clumliy bad manner, a ba 
Q'TCHER (s,] a mean, ordinary, bed, 
.cn Den ſort 5 f 5, 
and in particular, 4 taylor that makes uf 0. 
mends old cloaths, _ ts 
BOTH (Part.) Ggpifies two in number, of 88 
well one garty, kde or thing as the other- 
BOTTLE TS, a veſſel to hold liquor, of i- 
ora Gren pad f , commonly mage of tel. 
7 ( 5 the ap part of a thing, or 
that it Rand or ig built upon, 
BOTTOMLESS/ 4.4 * without bottom, 
or that is ſo deep 95 4 cannat be 


„r rom Gl 


of uſuxy, ſaunded upon the, ſaſe xetura 9 
ip from the vayage the js ſent upon, 1 
ie, that the maſter, purſer, c. takes ws 

certain ſum of money to trade with, at 
rate of 20,. 30, 4 ger Cent. to be repaid at 
the ſaſe'reryrn.of the ie; but if (be Man- 
372 is taken, 6 fin- 


997 and intereſt. ; BO/TTQNY 


Serre ren 


— 2 ih 5 


BOW 

roxy (s.) one of the eroſſes in Heral- 
U b hoſe Gam bottom are formed. like 
vhat is called clubs in cards, | 
vn ($.) a fort of worms or grubs that tor- 
gent the funcaments of horſes, and eat up 
n bowling-greens, 


aſs u | | 1 
A thicker part of a caſl or 


Weck (S.) the 
hoitle, 1 bo EG 
Won (s.) a branch or ſmall part of » tree. 
WGHT (A.) a thing purchaſed with mo- 


ace (8.) the ſodden noiſe or crack. of 
außned gunpowder, &. | 
ng, or ſwaggering of a bully or great pre- 


boaſt, crack, ſtump, 


tender, 
NCE (V.) to ſwagger | 
ase alſo the ſudden 


gr pretend to great matters; 
hurting of a fire-rocket, &c, _ 
WUNCER (S.) a bully or hectoring bravado, 


WUND (V.) obligated to perform ſome con- | 
uud or duty; alſo to be tied, chained or 


fallened to a place; alſo to limit, reſtrain or 
terminate the power, juriſdiction, or autho- 
jiy of an officer, magiſtrate, or meſſenger ; 


to let up marks how far a country, province, | 


# pariſh extends, i 
WNDARY (S.) whatever limits the extent 


ofa country, province, pariſh, office, or com- 


miſhon, 5 
5 vo (A.) obligated to do or perform 


C | 
Wound Ess (A.) unlimited, without any 


Atraint. 


WNTEOUS or BOUNTIFUL (A.) chari- | 


tack benevolent, kind, generovs, free, open- 
hearted, | | 
WUNTEOUSNESS or BOU!NTIFULNESS 


0% libeality, generoGty, kindneſs, ehati - 


ableneſs, open-heartedneſs, 
Won TV (S.) liberality, kindneſs, &c. 


WWRGOMASTERS or BURGMASTERS | 
) the principal magiſtrates in the cities of | 
Gonany, Holland, and Flanders, to whom | 


elong/the government, adminiſtration of 
plc 


be their authority is different, each having 


ks puticular laws and ſtatutes, and is much | 


te ame with the aldermen in England. 
WARN or BURN (S.) an old common name 


bra ſmall river, or rivulet; from whence | 


duns built near them are often called, as 
lung bey, &c, 
wt (4. a trial, endeavour, attempt; alſo 
ihattle or fighting match, 
WUTEFEU (s.) a common incendiary, one 
E ſetting houſes on fire, ſowing 


"ning, and is uſed to ſhoot pigeons, hares, 
i deer, though prohibiteg, being ſo con- 


Werable diflance, and do execution ; 1 
— uſe an iInfirument called, 2 


. 


alſo the hoff, 


policy, and. finances; in different ci- | 


W .) on inſtrument of war uſed, before; 
b invention of guns: The croſs<bow ſtill 


met, that it will carry 8 bullet or bullet a | 


b. 


\ | 
BRA 
drauzhts of ſhips, c. alſo the name of s 
_ inſtrument formerly aſed by navigators, 
now laid aſide ; that part of a ſhip that be- 
Zins st the loof, and compaſſing it ends at 
the ſtern, is ſo called. In Scripture it me- 
taphorically fignifies firength, protection, 
. defiruftion, &c, _ | 
BOWE (s.) in Devonſbire, a ſmall but pretty 
neat town, with a conſiderable market os 
Thurſday ; diſtant from London 153 comput- 
. 8 N 1 8 
| ELS (S.) the guts; and metapborica 
to be tender-hearted or charitable, is to 2 
| Gavel of compaſſion, 
 BUWER (S.) 2 ſmall arbour or flight parlour 
in a garden, made up of twigs of trees and 
recns, to ſhade the ſun from thoſe who bit. 
n it to regale themſelves, 
' BOWL IS.) a bell of wood made to play with 
upon a green, &c. alſoa veſſel of a ſmall capa- 
city, uſed to lade up water from one veſſel] to 
another, &c, alſo a large cup made of gold, 
filver, china, wood, glaſs, &c. to contain a 
uantity of liquor ſufficient for ſeveral per- 
ons, and which uſually is compounded of 
| ſpirituous liquors mixed with water, ſugar, 
the juice of lemons, &, ſometimes called 
punch, ſometimes cool tankard, &c, 
BOWL (V.) to throw, toſs, or play with or at 
bowls on a green, bare, &c, 2 
BOW-LEGGED (A.) crooked-legged, &e. in 
ſuch a manner, that the feet or anclercome 
| Cloſe together, but the calves, &c. are difiant 
or much ſtteiched from one another, + 
DO WSE (V.) to carouſe, or drink much, to 
delight ia wine, ſtrong beer, &. : 
'BO'WYER (S.) one pu 4 tzade is to males 
| | bows and arrows fit for archery, | 
BOX (S.) a ſmall cheſt or caſket to put money 
or jewels in ; alſo a large ſort to put ſervants 
cloaths, linen, &c, in; allo a tree pleaſant 
for its greenneſs, the wood whereof is much 
uſed to make mathematical inſtruments. 
'BOX (V.) to fight with hands or files, with» 
out any other weapon, 
BOY (S.) the male Kind of the human ſpecies, 
till he i8.15 years old, is ſo called, N 
 BOY/ISH (A.) childiſh, actiog like a boy, 
without much judgment, {kill, or knowledge, 
alſo delighting in toys and baubles, 
BRA'BBLE (V.) to prattle, ſquabble, wrangle, 


&c, 
BRACE (V.) to tie, bind, encompaſs or draw 

down tight with cords, &c. 
'BRACE (S.) faſtening er cramp-iron for beams 
or ones; allo s meaſure at Venice, one yard 
96 parts of an Znghpp ell; alſo the thick 
thongs of leather upon which a coach hangs x 
alſo the two ropes belonging tothe yards of a 
ſhip, whoſe office it is to ſet them ſquare, 
or even acroſs the ſhip in Hunting, it is 


| ber two. | | 
18847 or well faſtened; 


* EG IE 2 » 3 . 


_ YO 


* » 


* 


nnn. 1 
. 


— 
a 


project the Iphese, and draw large | 


BRA CED (A.) tied down, | 
ip Heraldry, the er 4 three cha- 

velonels in the baſe of 1 utcheon. : 

Wm "EEE 


BRA 


In a'CELET (s.) an ornament for womens 


wriſts or arme; alſo a piece of oeſenſive ar- 
mour for a SI's arm | 
BRA'CHIAL (A.) of or pertaining to the arm, 
4s the brachial artery is the great artery that 
runs down the arm, &c. 
 BRA'CHMANS, BR A/MENS or BRA'MINS 
(.) a ſect of Gymnoſophiſts or Indian phi- 
| loſophers, famous in the works of the an - 
cients: They lived partly in woods, where 
they conſulted the fiars, and improved them 
ſelves in the knowledge of nature; partly in 
cities, to adviſe princes, and teach the peo- 


ple morality ; they believed that the ſouls of | 


men paſſed into beaſts, eſpecially oxen, de- 
ſpiſed death, and placed happineſs in deſpiſ- 
" Ing the gifts of fortone, The ancient philo- 
ſophbers uſed to go often into India, to conſult 
the Gymnoſophifts, from whom it is ſup- 
poſed Pyrbogoras learned the opinion of the 
metempſychoſis ; the preſent Banians are a 
ſet of prieſts called Brachmans. 
BRACHY'GRAPHY (s.) 
ſhorr-hand, : 
BRACHY'LOGY (s.] brevity, ſhortneſs of 
_ ſpeech, conciſeneſs of expreſſion, _ 
RACK (8) a fault, crack, flaw, or 3 
broken in iny thing, uſually applied to cloth 
- when ſmall rents have been made in it, 
BRACKETS (S.) ſupports put under ſhelves, or 
© other flight work, as coverings, &, with the 
_ Shipwrights, (mall k nee timbers that ſupport 
the jyalleries, gratings at the head, Se. 


the art of writing 


BRA'CKI1SH.(A.) ſaltiſh, any liquid mixed | 


- with a moderate quantity of ſalt, 
BRA'CKLEY (s.) in Norrbampronſbire; on the 
boenki of the Ouſe, an ancient large town c01+ 
| porate, in which are two patiſh churches; it 
formerly had 3 college, which is now uſed 


© for a free-ſchool ; is governed by a mayor and | 


sldetmen, and ſends two members to parlis- 
ment 5 but its market bn e . is but 
ſmall, octafioned by the removal of the wool 
from if, for which it uſed to be the ſtaple of 


the country; diftant from London 48 com- 


puted and 8 meaſured miles. 
BR A/DFIELD (s.) in Eh, a town whoſe 
market is weekly on Thurſday z diftant from 
Londen 39 computed, and 49 meaſured miles, 
BRADFORTH or BRADFORD (s) a town 
inthe . Riding of Torkſhire, whoſe market 
is weekly on Thurſday, diſtant from Londen 
145 computed, and 183 meaſured miles, 
BRA/DNINCH or BRA'DNIDGE (.) in De- 
wonfhire j this town confiſts of three parts, 
the fee, the manor, and the borough ; the 
ſee conſiſts of freeholders, who are to stiehd 
the lord g court twice a year to make preſent- 
mente; the manor confiſls of ſuch as hold 
their lands of their lord by fine, which they 
| pay every three weeks, us they can agree; 
the borough that holds a charter under the 
lord, by which they challenge a power to 
chuſe a mayor annually, who has the go- 


 Yerameat K the place, and is ® juſtice of 


* 


* 


_— 


BRAVNLESS (A.) heedleſs, 


5 
BRA 


the peace by his office, It anciently ſent rv 
members to parliament ;' but ae! . 
complaining of the charge, they were encuf. 
ed upon pa yi ng five marks, * They have many 
privileges, ſpch as holding a weekly market 
&ec It is diftant from London about 1 35 com. 
. ee. and 177 meaſured miles. 
ADS (S.) long, thin, ſiender nail 
drive into thin br, and other boards 2 
them from ſplitting, having no heads, el. 
are 2 * drown within the ſurface 6f the 
wood, e Ep 

BRAG (V.) to 'boaft, vavnt; or pretend 
great matters of wealth, fill of 1 

BRAG or BRAGGADO'CIO (s.) a noify, pre. 

"tending, ſwaggering fellow, that is not able 
to perform what he pretends to, 

BRAID (S.) a ſmall narrow ſort of late uſed for 
ornamenting womens ſhoes, bed-curtaing, &c, 
alſo a Jock of hair wove or plaited, 

BRAID (V.) to plait, weave, or curl the hit, hc. 

BRAIN (S.) generally means that large, ſolt, 
whitiſh maſs contained in the cranjum of 

ſkull, wherein all the organs of ſenſe termi- 

' nate, and in the opinion of many, the ſoul 
re6des, i 

careleſs, fooliſh; 
fly, wild, extravagant. 

BRATNSICK (A.) mad, frenzical, diſcompoſed 
in mind, love-fick, fickle, irreſolute, wavering, 

BRAINTREE (8) in Eher, a town whole 
market is weekly on Wedneſday, which is 
well furniſhed with corn 8nd proviſions ; here 
thoſe woollen manufactures called bays and 
ſays are made in great abundance, and ex- 
ported to Portugal and Spain; 34 computed, 
and 42 meaſured miles from London, 

BRAKE (S.) »n inflroment to dreſs hemp or 
flax with; alſo the name of female fern alſo 
s ſharp bit or ſnaMle for horſes, &c, 

BR A'MBER (s.) in S, a borough-town ſo 
much reduced, that there are ſcarce 20 bovſes 
in the town, or any of the inhabitants above 
the degree of a beggar, and yet it ſendi two 
members to parliament t The poverty of this 
place makes them frongly ſuſpeRted of being 
bribed in their elections of parli«ment-men, 

BRA'MBLE (S$.) a wild, prickly ſhrub, 

BRA'MFTON (S.) in erland, 1 f. 
town wh ſe market Id weekly en Tueſday: 
The londs of this town are f.r the moſt part 
demeſne, and the Jord keeps here wel 4 
court leet, and two of frank pledge ſor the 
whole barony of Gilliland. The town is now 
all cufiomary tenants or demeſne; it bs dif 
tant from Londen 225 computed, and 437 
meaſured miles, ps 

BRAN (S.) the huſky part of corn whet 
ground ; alſo an addition to the name of 4 
place at or rear a river, as Branfon, Ac. 

BRANCH (s.) a part of a whole thing doing 

from a common ſtock, 85 the arm of bop 
of a tree; u child, grand child, Ac. In » ff. 

mily z alfo the horn of « ftog's head, 0 ne 
ſroot or part of a chereh cantlefſick, ber. 


B RA 


u, us trees, families, &c. 


'on, 8.) a burning log, or ſmall flick; 
af. 2 4 Ad of diſgrace for ſome vile or dil 
any ebliging action done againſt the common-' 
ker, BF eh; alſo any thing fbat gives a perſon | 


u infam0us name or character. | 
WAND (v.) io burn or mark with an iron, 


d to tpecially for criminal matters, : 
oy unos (V.) to flouriſh, ware, or hake 
60 i (word, Ke. in a vaunting manner,” 
the BW O 65 in S#ffoth,” bad formerly a | 
racket weekly on Thurſday, which is no- 
10 liſcontinued; yet is remarkable, 1. For its 
0 danvenient ſituation upon the Ouſe, having 
re both a bridge and a ferry over it, for the 
ule comeying goods to and from the iſle of Ey. 
if 2, For its three annual fairs on February 14, 
1 unt 11, and November 11. 3. For being the 
. 5 and eftate of the biſhop of Ely; diſ- 
| unt from London 67 computed, and 78 mea- 
yh TF 
oy (s.) a ſtreng ſpirituous liquor diſ- 
og tilled from grapes, wine, molaſſes and malt. 
ex (V.) to quarrel, diſpute, contend, 
cold, brawl, &. | 
iſh; MASS * a compound or made metal, uſu- 
, ally of lapis calaminaris and copper, though 
4 lome alehymifls make it of other ingredients; 
2 the ancient hiſtorians have made a great buſtle 
11 wont Corint bian braſs, pretend.ng it was a 
þ is wnpohition of common braſs, gold and 61- 
here wr all ron together, with which the famous 
8 Gruk ſtstusries and founders mate ſome of 
"pong lhe celebrated figures of antiqu ty; but others 
Pg of more diſcretion and better inquiry reject 
f this #ecount ; the Syriac tranſlation of the 
. bible ſays, that Hiram made the veſſelt for 
71 dubmen's temple of Corinthian braſs. 
bY MA'SSY (A.) partaking of the nature of, or 
1 bs lle to braſs, phe 7 
ones r (5.) a contemptuous name for a fro- 
above wrt child, or one of mean extraction. 
s two MAVE (A.) gallant,” courageous, ſtout, reſo- 
# this we, bold, daring, | : 
being MAVE v.) to bully, hector, dare, affront, 
mas, (6 hold out reſolutely, | 
RAVERY (s.) courageouſn: ſs, reſoluteneſs, 
(mall maauntedneſs ; alſo finery, gallantneſs, &c, 
day oO or BRA'V ADO (s.) a bully, a hec 
* N impudent fellow, a mercenary mur 
4 : | 
x the yd i to ſeold, wrangle, quarrel, chide, 
1 , | | 
7% MAWN (s.) the fleſh of a boar, ſouſed or 


d 437 Pickled, with which taveriFkeepers uſualiy 
| er their cuſtomers at Chriſtmas, | 
wher TO (A.) firong, robuſt, finewy, luſty, 
of 3 ous, | ND 

1 ; Way (V4 to cry out, or make a noiſe like 

doing ze! N or break in 2 e P 

boogh } | %% mend a crack, ſtop up a hole, 

| 2 fa- ® bler 


tin ; ſometimes of braſs and ſilver, 


nnen bv. ) to ſpread abrood, or divide into | 


"amt with braſs, or « compoſition of 


BRE 
care muſt be taken to lay the edges, ſo that 

| each part may be touched with the 1older 

which is melted over a clear fire. 7 

BRA'ZEN (A.) a veſſel made of braſt; allo « 
fooliſh, bold, impudent fellow, or naughty 

woman, | ; e 

BRA'ZIER (S.) maker or dealer in brafs 

Ware, as pots, candleſticks, &c, | 

BREACH (S.).a hole made in a wall by the 
enemy, in order to get into and take the 

| town, city, or caſtle; alſo a quarrelling be- 
tween two or more friends; alſo the break- 
ing of the bank of a river, whereby the wa- 
ter overflows the country, Es 

BREAD (s.) the common food of moſt coun- 
tries, made of different ſorts of corn, &. and 

is ſometimes put for all the neceſlaties of 
human life, eſpecially in the ſcriptures, . 

BREADTH (S.) one of the common defini- 

tions of body, figure, or extenſion, and re- 

. lates particularly to the conſtituting a plane 

or ſurface, in a Geometrical Senſe ; whereas 
length, abſtraRtedly conſidered, makes only 

@ line or mere diſtance, but breadth being 

never alone, determines how much ſpace the 
area of any thing takes up, 

BREAK (V.) to divide or part any thing aſun- 
der rudely or by accident ; alſo to become a 
bankrupt or inſolvent ; alſo to take out part 
of s ſhip's cargo, is to break: bulk ; ſo in 
Fortification, to open the trenehes, or begin ' 

the works towatds carrying on a fiegez or 
ro lay the foundation of a wall, houſe, caſtle, 
battery, &c. is to break ground; ſo to train or 
manage a horſe, dog, &c. is to break him fit 
for game or ſome other purpoſe, rs og 

BREAST (S.) in Anatomy, that fleſhy protu- 
berant part of the body with which women 
ſuc k le their children, much more viſible and 

'_ uſefu] in women then men; the ſize is not 

only diſlerent in different women, but at 
different times in the ſame woman, being al- 
ways much the largeſt in geſtation and lacta- 
tion ; its form is globous, having a point or 
pipe in the miodle, vulgarly called the nipple, 
the extremity whereor 18 perforated, to which 
reach the lactesl tubes, FL” 

BREAST-PLATE (S.) a piece of armour wore 
on the front of a perſon's body, : 

BREAST-WORK (S.) in ArchireFure, a wall 

or ditch built about four feet high, . 

BREATH (S.) the air received and diſcharged 
by any animal, by the dilatation and com- 

. preſſion of the Jungs, 95 

BREATHE (V.) to gently receive and diſcharge . 

the external air, 5 

BREA'THLESS (A.] dead, without life or mo 

tion, . ö 

BRER/CKNOCK (S.) che county town of Brecks 
nockſsire, ſeated at the meeting of the rivers. 
Hoqgney and Ce, over which is a good flone 
bridge; it is a place of great antiquity, and 
at pre.ent a very large bailiwic town, con- 

_ taining three pariſh chorches, one of bie 
is coliegiace z its bouſes are well built, an 


eue and teln; in the operation great 


— 


' 
* 


— 


(2 / ' 
LRE 
ns once defended by a caſtle, and a firong 
- wall; it is governed by two bailiffe, 1 5 al- 
emen, two chamberlains, a town- clerk, 
Se, ſends one member to 2 verge is 
well inhabited, has the aNMizes held here, en- 


| Joys 4 good trade in clothing, has two mar- 
© kers weekly on Wedneſday and Saturday, | 


which are well ſupplied with corn, cattle, &c. 


About two miles from this town is a large | 


meer of pool, ſome miles in compaſs, called 


Brecknock- meer, where formerly ſtood a large | 


city, which was ſwallowed-up by an earth- 
kez it is 123 computed, and 161 mea- 
med miles diſtant from London. 

-- BRE/CKNOCKSHIRE (S.) in South Wales, is 
generally very mountainous, ſome of which 
are excceding high and craggy, particularly 
Monuchdonny» bill, and therefore by ſome nick- 


named Break-neck-fhire ; yet there are ſeveral. 


Froitfv] plains and vallies in it, where cattle 
feed and corn grows plentifully, The Uſe 
and Mr are the two rivers that run through 
and witer it, which are flored with great 
plenty of excellent ſalmon, trout, & c. It has 
61 pariſh churches and four market - towns, 
and ſends one member to parliament; is in 
Landaff dioceſe z is about 106 miles in cir- 
cumference, and has about 6oco houſes, 
BREECH (s.) the buttocks, or that part of 
the body we fit on; alſo the hinder part of 
s ſmall or great gun. 
Dagens .) that part of a man's cloath- 
ing that covers his thighs, private parts, and 
dutcocks, | 


bar.) to produce or bring forth young z 


alſo to nouriſh, bring up, or educate, 
BRKEE/DING (S.) producing, nouriſhing, edu- 
eating ; alſo manners, or behaviour. 

. BREEZE ($.) « briſk or freſh gale of wind 
blowing from the land or ſea; alſo an inſet 
called the 33 or horſe · fly. 

BRENTFORD, BRA/NDFOR Dor BRA'YN- 

FORD (s.) in Middleſex ; it is but a cha- 

a or hamlct to Hanwell, yet hath a good 

weekly market on Tueſday : This town en 


Joys 8 very good trade, occafoned by its be- 

g the great thoroughfare of the weſtern 
road to and from Londen, and its having the 
advantage of the Thames coming near it; it 
confifiy of two ſtreets or parts, the Old and 
the New, which makes the whole very long, 
und is $ computed and 10 meaſured m 
diftant from London, 

BREVE (S.) in Moſfic, is 2 large note or the 


quantity of two bars, or 1 * meaſures, | 


und now commonly wrote 
ter 0, 


th the charac- 


BREVIARY (S.) « fore of maſs or prayer- | 
dock uſed by the church of Rowe, Ge. at] 


diFerent hours of the day ; the office called 
matting was 233 ſaid in the night; the 
lavds began ot ſug-rifing, or f o'clock ; the 
prime, the tierce, the ſexte, and the nons 
ore fo called from the reſpective diviſions of 
the day; the veſpers are ſaid after ſun- ſet, 


BRI 
end the compline after 9 o'clock ; the 
tom of divine ſervice . 
the courſe of the 24, is very ancient iq th 
weſtern church ; they were firſt called the 
cuſlos, and afterwards the breviary, from 
being a collection and epitome of all the 
prayers, conſiſting of plalme, leſſons out « 

the ſcriptures, and homilies out of the fathers, 
or the lives of ſome ſaints ; both the clergy 

- and laity practiſe ſaying the brevietia at 
home, when they cannot go to church, 

BRE'VIATE (S.) an extract of a writing, deed, 
caſe, &c. h 
BRE'VITY (s.) chortneſe, conciſeneſi, brief. 

neſs in words or wWiiting. 

BREW (V.)"to mix, manage of order liguor, 
but commonly means the making drink, 
firong or ſmall, from malt. 

BRE'WER (S.) a mixture of different drinkable 
liquors, in order to m them palatable; 
but particularly thoſe perſons who mike ale, 
3 c. from malt, for public ſale are fo 
called, 

BRE/WESS or BRE'WIS (S.) biſcuits or erat 
of bread ſoaked in the liquor and fat of hoil- 
ing meat. 4 

BREW- HOUSE (S.) the place or office where 
drink is made from malt, &c, 

* WOOD (s.) a ſmall, but pretty town in 

taffordſpire, whoſe market is weekly on 

Tueſday : The biſhop of Litehfeld is lord of 

the manor ; it is diſtant from London 101 
computed, and 127 meaſured miles, 

BRIBE (V.) to give gifts to 4 perſon, to do or 
forbear an action he ought to forbear to do, 

BRYBERY (S.) the ert of corrupting a perſon 
by gifts, large promiſes, &c. to do contrary 

to his duty. ä | 

BRICK (s. j thoſe pieces of baked clayey earth 

with which common houſes are built; alſo 
a Tong, thin, narrow loaf, which the bakers 
commonly make very cruſty, ; 

BRICK-BAT (S.) a piece of broken brick, 

BRICK-KILN (s.) the place where bricks are 
burnt, baked, or hardenéd by fire, to fit them 


$57 


for the uſe of building, &c, | 
BRYDAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a bride 
or marriage, . 
BRIDE ($.) a new married woman, 6 
\ BRUDEGROOM (8.) a new married mn, er 
the huſband of the bride, | ; 
| BRIDGE (s.) = paſſage or place made or built 
of wood, ſloney brick, . to paſs or go oer 
a river, ditch, valley, or any place otherw 


unpaſſable. 
pRvDOEND ($.) 22 large town in Gle- 
|  morganſbire, ſeated on the river Op mort, 
which parts it into two pete, which wn 
Joined by a large ſtone bridge z it hath a good 
market weekly on Saturday, nd is 135 
computed, and 176 meaſured diſoot 


SRVDGENORTH (5.) „ large ancient , 
ket and borough 4 in Shropfpire, 


| town de Sbropſbire, pared 
| by ch6cives Laune ia 0e cle 


beer s ren 


wan Za: 2 IIS EE IST 


— 


8 R 1 


and the lower, which are united 


per 


2a gate, a gstebouſe, and ſome houſes on 
ik os bath pleaſant and healih- 
ful for dwelling, and commodious for trade, 
by the navigableneſs of. the Severn, which 
rons through it. 


corporation enjoying many great privileges, 


being free from paying pontage, toll and cuſ- | 
tom, to any other towns, and receives from | 
many, It is governed by two baihffe, who | 
weelefied annually out of the 24 alderwen, | 
togeier with a recorder, a town clerk, and | 


orher inferior officers, The baihffe, for the 
tive being, ate lords of the manor for the. 


town and liberties. It ſends two members te | 


lament, who ave chuſe by the burgeſſes, 
hs market, which is very large, is weekly on 
Saturday, It has four fairs annually, two 
whereof are very great and Jaft three days 
each, to which. perſons from all parts of the 
kiagdom reſort to buy and ſell horſes, black 
cattle, ſheep, &c, and particularly large quan- 


tities of hops z almoſt all ſorts of manufac. ; 


tures are carried on here, It bas two large 
priſh-churches, but the ſettled income of 
the minifters. is but ſmoell, the ancient reve- | 
does being wholly alienated by the ſtatotes of 
tifolution.. Here is a free-ſchool for the 
burgeſſes ſons, which alſo ſenes and main- 
wins 18 ſcholars at the univerſity of Oxford, 


k is diftant from London 108 computed and | 


11;meaſured miles. _ ; 
MIDCEWATER (s.) a large populous town 
in Sanur ſeuſpire, on the river Parret, which 


hath 2 good bridge over it, conßſting of | 


three large arches. It is well frequented bolb 
by traders and merchants, the river being ca- 
pable of bearing ſhips of 100 tons, It is go- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, two aldermen, 
two bailiffs, 24 common council-men, ano 


other inferior officers. It ſends two mem- 


bers to parliament, hath a market weekly on 
Thurſday and Saturday, and three fairs an- 


ind 143 meaſured miles. „ 
rob (v.) to refirsin, manage, or keep in 


al 
large. ſtone bridge of ſeven arches, K. 1 


It confifts of ſeveral fireets | 
vel paved with pebiles: It is a very ancient | 


Fre ö 


n 
ime, have been paſſed for repairing the piery 
of this harbuur, in order to render it Mill 
more uſeful; it is diſtart from London 162 
| computed, and 205'meaſvred mile: 
BRTDTORT (S.) in Dorſeiſpire, at a little dife 
| tance from the ſea-ſhore, 13 ſituated between 
two ſmell rivers. It is a borough and war- 
ket-town, and has ſent two members to par- 
lis ment for near 500 years paſt, The wer- 
ket is weekly on Saturday, The corporation 
is governec by two bailiffs, a recorder, ond cer- 
toin.capita] burgefſes, In K, Henry VIllth's 
time they had en ad of perliament in their. 
favour, that none but th s corporativn ſhould 
make cab es, &c, for ſhipping, for a certa'n 
time. Fœmerly it was a place of great trade, 
having the river navigable, and a haven and 
iers, for the «dvan'age and ſaſeiy of ſhips; 
by means of a great fickneſs, the town 
being aImoſt depopulated, the ufnal care was 
diſcontin..ed, and the lands chosked up the 
haven, and the piers ſell to decay; and ian 
the year 1722, an act paſſed For teſſo . ing and 
re building the haven and piers of Bridfert; 
but it is feared it will hardly ever be effetled; 
it is diſtant from London 115 competes, and 
145 meaſured miles, | e 0 
RIEF (S) letters patent to empas er ſuſferers 
by fize, or any other public 1 to col - 
leR, receive, and app-opr ste to their oon 
uſe the charitable benevolence of tender 
\ hearted people 1 alſo the nameof 3 meaſure 
of time in Mufic, which is the longeſt en- 
_ prefies by ſingle note, in Law, it ig any 
writ whereby ſomething is commanded/to be 
dane, in oroer to execute juſtice, or perform 
the king's orders. In the church of Neme, 
| apoſtoiical brieft are the letters the pope dil- 
atches to princes and other magiffrates F ; 
3 to public affairs; they ae ſo called, 
| becauſe they are very ſhort, writien on pa- 
per, without any pref-ce or preamble, in 
_ which they arediflingviſhed from bulls, which | 
are ample and slways wrote on pavehment; 


| © brief is ſealed with red wax, theſes of the 
nvally; hath a very large, handſome church, 
1nd 13 diſtant from London 176 computed, | 


fiſherman, or St. Peter in a boat, and always 
in the preſence of the-pope j they are now 
| Fuller than formerly, arid uſed for graces and 
diſpenſations,'as weil as buſineſs. 15 
| BRIEF (A.) ſhort, in a few words, Ke. 


order ourſelves or othersz to curb or 


in ſubje & ion. | BRVER (S,) a prickly plant or bedge, com- 
; MDLE ($.) that part of a horſe's forniture | monly very frogrant or ſweet iu ſwhell, and 
wilt (dat goes into his mouth and «bout his head, | bearing wild roſes, pads e 
mw vherewith he is guided along to the will of | BRIGADE ($ ) a party of horſe or foot in an 
” « rider, | 7 army, confifling of 8. 10, ot 12 ſquadrons 
FE NDLINGTON or BU'RLINGTON (8.) x of horſe, of 4, 5, er 6 buttalions of fant, 
Meity large town in the Baſt Riding of Yo-k | commanded by one general officer, cal 
_ | Pre, about Gve furlongs in length, fituared | brigadicr, * 3 3 
"»cieek of the ſea, where is a very ſafe | BRIG ANT TNE 7s.) « firell, flat cen v 
goes bor for ſhips, and is oſed by the collicrs, | going both with ſa'ls and onrs; either: for 
— | 9 of good trade, having avers | fighting or giving cher. 
eit, key Fr lading and vnlading of HRO or ' GLAWMFORDBYJDE © (5:) in 
1 Een, and bes s large market weekly on Lincolnftive, which" ie bat an indiffer-n 
dies We day, Two acta of partiament, one in | 


town, has 2 . fo 


E 


* 


* and de other in K Gorge dt 


„ 


| i 


| day (122 computed, and 153 meaſured miles | 
BRIGHT (A. I clear, light, thioing; o1fo a man 


' BRILLIANT (A.)glittering iparkling bright, 


BRIM (S.) che edge or utmoſt extent of any | 
_ thing, as of a hat, cop, diſh, &c. | 


RI TL V (A.) any thing that is full of kong 
* BRISTOL ($S.) the gresten, richeſt, and beft 


* 


. . two members te patlisment; and i- 


# 


BRI 
from London a 


of learning and good natural parts, one very 
read» and quick in apprehenfon. TOR 


ſhining; lf» a high- met leu, ſtately orie. 


BRYMMER (S,) a cop, glaſs, or pot filled ex- 
_ _ ceeding ſull, or juſt reaoy to run over, | 


BRYMMING (s.) the a& of generation be- 


teen ſwine, 

BRIYMSTONE (S.) the mineral called ſolphur, 
which is one of the chy miſts univerſal prin- 
cjples of all bodies, 

ER 


mixed or variegated wi h divers colour:. 
BRIND (8.) the ſalt liquor or pickle that bref 
or pork is peer ved in; elſo the liquor that 
ſalt is made uf, and generally, auy ſalt liquor 
whatever, 7 7 | 


BRING (V.) to cave = perſon or thing to 


come to another perſon or place. 


BRINK (S.) the coge or fide of a river, be. — 
BRINV or BRUNISH 


(A.) any liquor of a 
ſoltiſh taſte or nature, 4 | 
BRISK (A.) lively, gay, airy, ſprightly, mer- 
ry, j vial, v gorovs, active. . 
BRISKET (s.) that part of the breaſt that 
lies next the ribs, 6 
BRISTLE (5) a drong h. ir that is upon the 
back of a ſwine, particuls : ly thoſe that ſtand, 
| tet or are upon the ridge of the chine, or 
beck - bons. | 
BRISTLE (V. I to ereQ the hoirs vpright upon 
the back like an enraged hog alſu to go up 
 courageouſly to an enemy, to give him bat- 
tle or revenge an affront... DP 


prickly hairs or briſtles, | 
of trade of any city in England, except 
enden, fituate partly in Glouceſterſhire, ond 
pariſy in Somer ſenſbirs; but doth really belong 
0 en s City which iz « county in 
corporate of itſelf, ana having diſtindt magiſ- 
rates of jts own: Standing upon a pretty 
high ground brtween the Auen and the 
Frome, and preſen's the beholders with # 


beautifol be of public and private builg- | 


ings, It is reckoned the third city in Eng- 
land, The river Avon runs Neck t 
_ Middle of ih over Which there is a very good , 
bridge, conſid inz of four large arches, upon 
which is built a ſtreet, with two rows of 
ons, on each bde one: There is likewiſe 8 
draw- bridge over the Frome, to let in ſhips, 
We, The. whole taken together 'is Ts 
urge extent, and eirculer form. Formerly, 
whole was ene 
wall, of which only ſome ruins now temain. 
It is « large, opulent corporation, that ſends 
verned 


fed with a double | 


Noro or BRYNDLED (A.) the being | 


L 


i by 8 mayer, plcermen, twe ſheriffe, a 10. 


B R O 
corder, e, It is now encompaſſed with obe 
wall, 18 which are fx gates, Its frreers we 
many, uniform, end well built, and all k 
very near, and free from all ill frents ; no 
carts are permitted to come into the city, but 


then goods, &c. are brought upon ſledges, 
Ibe middle of the city is built cloſe, with 
ſhops fully fock'd with all ſorts of merchan. 
01ze z but the other parts are more ſpacious, 
have ſ ne hovſes, particularly the ſquare about 
the key. It is well furniſhed with all ſorts of 
provific ns, having a market weekly, both on 
Wedneiday and Saturday, and ſeveral yearly 
faits, It hos # very noble key along the river 
Fr m: ; and although the generality of the 
inhabi - ante are ſaid to be of a ſordid, low 
way of thinking, having little politeneſs, yet 
on Coll;ge-Green is a very handiome building 
called the Aſſenbly Room, which it is thought 
will help to poliſh the gayer part (f them, 
The ſmallneis of the Tolſey or Change «cen» 
honed them to procure an att of patliament 
in 1723, for building another, which, sfter 
ſeveral years delay and interruption, - was at 
length finiſhed, and is very commodious for 
merchants. The manufacture of glaſs bottlz 
is ſo great, as to employ 15 large houſes in 
male ing them, u hich is occaſioned by the large 
export of wine, cyder, beer, &c, and porticu- 
larly the hot-well water of St. Vincent, which 
among othex. excellent qualities is found to 
be a ſi ecific for the diabetes, There are 19 
churches in it, theugh but 17 pariſhes ; and 
beſides thoſe there is a large Humber of meet- 
_ irg houſes for Quakers, Baptifs, &e, It is 
94 computed, and 315 meaſured miles diflant 
from London, Ee rt OT a 
BRITISH (A.) any thing belonging to th 
people or iſland of Great-Bricain. © 
BRITTLE (A.) eaſy to break, wesk, fall, 
crazy, or ſhort, that ſnaps or breaks without 
| bending, ar with, a very little trouble, 
BRITTLENESS (s.) aptoeſs 10 break, res- 
neſs to ſnap, crack, or burſt afunder, 
BROACH (V.) to report, of ſpread news - 
| broad z to top, or open a veſſel of liquor, ſo 
9s it may rung os be drawn therest. 


BROAD (A.) wide, moch extended from fide 


to Hde. 9 ä *V„ 
BROA'D-SIDE (s.) a Sea Term, for the firing 
all the guns on one ſide the ſhip vpon an 
enemy; alſo any home · thruſt or charge opan 
a perſon, by way of accuſation or reply. Jn 
Printing, is wh-n one fide only is printed, 
9s in ſheet almanacks, &c, 
BROCA/DE (8.) 3 commodity wore with di- 
vers mixtures of colours, and guld 200 filver 
roeiſed ond enriched with flowers, 2nd various 
- ſorts of figures r Formerly it was confined ts 
hat. was made wholly of gold or flver, or 
of both mixed ; but now it is applied to 207 
ſort of flowered works. a4 
BROCK (s.) in - Hunting, it a badger, 984 
ſometimes a buck or hart of 1wo years _ 
BRO'COLI (s.) an Haas legt of the © , 
flower kind, BROGU 
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Aber or BRO/GGLE (v.] to fifh for cels | 


by making the water muddy or chick. 
3ROGUE (S.) a wooden ſhoe; alſo the pecu- 
liar manner that foreigners diſcover them- 
ſelves by (peaking Eng/ip,. or any acquired 
zue, after the manner of their own coun- 
xy, eizber by accenting it like their own, or 
zetaining their own idioms or phraſes, 


ROVDER (V.) to adorn cloth, Gil, &c. by | 


working with the needle, flowers, &c. the 
lame with embroider. 

Noll (V.) to roaſt meat upon the coals im- 
nediately, or mediately upon a gridiron laid 
pon the coals. _ 

Moll (8) a quarrel, difturbance, falling out, 
or diſorder, either by words or blows, 

oK AGE or. BRO'KERAGE (s.) the pay, 
tewnrd or allowance, that is given to a per- 
ſon that finds cuſtomers, and ſells them the 
goods of another perſon, whether a ſlranger 


or 3 native, 


IROKE (A.) daſhed to. pieces, ruined, un- 


IROKER (S.) 8 name common to ſeveral 


ſorts of perſons, who do the bufineſs of other | 


j 26, an Exchange-broker is one, whoſe 
jar:icular buſineſs is to know the courſe of 
12 between different cities and nations, 

the uſe of ſuch perſons as want cither to 
traw pon, or remit to them. Stock-brokers 
ue ſuch as buy and ſell for others, paris or 
hares jo the joint Rock of a corporation or 
mu company, 'as the Bank, South-Sea, 
„London Afar ance, York- Buildings, M. 
And Pawn: brokers are a ſet of men, who fur- 


nu neceſſitous perſons with money upon a 
pledge of goods, for the ſecurity of then 


principal, at ſuch extravagant intereſt as they 
think fit to demand, ſame after the rate of 
15//ſome 20, and ſome 30 
and now cuſtom has. ſtampt. the name of 
lader upon thoſe, who buy and ſell old 
hold goods, $64 15 
MOMLEY (s.) in Kene, a ſmall town, whoſe 
market is weekly on Thurſday ; this town 
k noted for having the b; hop of Rochefter' 1 
place, and the college or hoſpital for 20 cler 


mens widows, built by Dr. Jobs Warner, | 


likoy of Rech-flir, and endowed wi gol, 
fr Ann, for a chaplain, and 201. per Ann, 
for each widow j diſtant from 6 com- 
pred, and Fefe, miles. | 
MOMLEY-PA'GGETS ($.)in Sraffordfbire, 
lrmerly called Bromley- Abbots, at the difſo- 
of the abb:es, &c, way given to the 
Paztt, to hold of the crown; it is a 

y town, and Has a tod market weekly 

" Tueſday ; difant from London 101:com- 
1707 2nd 128 meaſured miles, | 
MSGROVE (s.) in Warcefterfbire, is a 
town, ſix furloogs in leogib, bas about 

dee houſes, and drives 4 conGderdble trade 
clothing ; is governed by a bailiff, recorder, 


Ulrmen, and other officers; bath a good | 


per Cant. per Ann, | 


I 


BRO/'MYARD (s.) in Herefordfoire, » ſmall. 

town  Jying in the mid- way between Hereford 
orcefler j the country all along is full of - 
c 


BRO'NCHIA (S.) certain branches or hollow - 
tubes belonging to the wind-pipe, that are 

_ | diſperſed through the lungs; 
BRONCHO/TOMY (S.) the art of cutting in- 


_ 7 


* . 7 1 
oy — * ** 


country provifions, and two fairs yearly; dif. 
tant from London 32 computed, and 93 mea- 


ſured miles 


and 


orchards, which renders it very pleaſant tra- 
| velling in the fruit ſeaſon; its market is 
weekly on Tueſday ; it is 96 computed, and 


124 meaſured miles diſtant from London, 


to the wind-pipe in a fleſhy or membranous 
part between the rings, to prevent ſuffocation - 


or choaking in a ſquinancy, 


RON Hs (s.) the middle or hollow part 
of the wind-pipe, compoſed of a great num- 


BROOCH (S.) aq 


ber of griftly rings. 


* 


RONTO/LOGY (S.)adefcriptionor diſcourſe 
mute collar formerly worn 
upon the neck of ladiesz and with the Paint. 


eri, it is a picture all in one colour. 
00D (S.). a parcel or company of chickens 


of thunder. 


. hatched by or. following one hen; often ap- 


plied to women that have many children, 


BROOD (v.) to dt upon eggs, in order te 


batch them as fowls de; alſo to fit in a poſ- 


BROOK (s.) a ſmall running water-or rivuler, - 
BROOK (v.) to ſubmit to atbing patiently, to 


BROOM (s.) a fort of green 
away any looſe ma ter from 4 floor, pave» - 


_ ſometimes with hair or hogs briſtles, and 


BROO'MING or BREA'M 


ture to fludy, or conti ive upon any ſubject. 


comply with hardſhips or put up affronts, 
:ath, wit 


4 


which is made an infirument to ſweep off or 


ment, &c, theſe inſtruments are alſo made 


ſometimes with other matter, as birch-twige, 


the refuſe of cane-flags, & 


ING (s.) the burn« 


ing of the dirt or filth that a hip hath con- 


trated by a voyage, with broom, ſiraw, reeds, 


cc. when the is on the careen, 


boile 


BROTH (S.) the liquorin which fleſh or pulſe. | 
16 . 


BRO'THEL(S.) a houſe of debauchery, where 


75 


* 


— —_ cc 


tet weekly on Tueſdoy, for corn and 


22 women act unſeemlineſe, and other 
RO/THER ($.) the name of relation between” 


two males deri 


ved from the ſame fother and . 


mother ; ſometimes to thoſe that ſpring from 
the ſame father and. a different mother g 
ſometimes from the ſame mother, and a 
differ ent father; ſ.metimes to the bro/bers of 
« wife or huſband : the ancients applied this 
term indifferently to almoſt all who flogd 
related ia , collateral. lines; as uncles, ne- 


| jes and. fraternities of, men, 


{ . 


moſt com 


eſpecially — the ſame convent ; in g: 
' neral, one of the ſame country, nation, and 
eſpecially the ſathe religion, and univerſally  _ 


accord:og 


for any map, #4 the dant, of Adam, 
or hh; 1 > As 


/ 


= 


- * g = 
IS * 


9 


to Chriſt's command ; ſometimes 


* 


cordi Chriſt's e and; lome 
1 milicude of employ, whether good 
| or bad. g 3 
BO THEAH OD ($.) « company or ſociaty | 


of men of the 


tian, 
BROW (3.) that 
t eye, c 


over f 


ſame family, trade, or 
your of the face that hangs 
dvered with a ridge of hair; 


in imitation whereof the ſummit -r op of | 


„ hill that hangs over, is alſo called the 57 
of the hi!. + 
BRO'W-ANTLER (s.] the firſt fart of a 
"deer * | yy” 
BROW-BEAT (V.) to diſcountenance a per- 
ſun by angry or threatening looks; alſo to 
check, ſnub, or keep under, 
BROWN (A.) of a dark, duſty colour, ſun- 
_ burnt, Ke. 5 155 5 
DROW 125 ſometimes is the ſur, or ſamil 
name of a perſon, and ſometimes the name 
_ of a colour in pointing, ſuch as umbet, &c. 
BRO'WNISTS (s.] a ſe& who followed the 
" opinion of one Jahn Brown, a ſchoolmaſter 
in Squ/bwark, who condemned all ceremonies 
and eceleſisſtical ditinftions : He feparated 
from the eftabliſhed church here in England, 
% all the reformed churches abroad, atfirm- 
ing, there was a mixtare'sf corruption in all 
other communion but Their own, 1 5 
BROWSE or BRO'WSEWOOD (s.) the 
young tender ſprouts of trees that come out 
early in the 17415 ** 1 
BKOWSE (v.) to feed upon the young ſprouts 
or twige of trees. 
 BRUISE (s.) s hurt received from a blow or 
firoke with a flick, ſtone, &c, which does 
not cut the ſkin, nor cauſe the fleſh to bleeq, 
BRUISE (V.) to prejudice, hurt or ſpoila thin 
by s blow, ſqueeze, or hard compreflure, 
BRVIT (s.) a :eport, rumour, or common talk 
of « thing. N TR 
DAU MA (S.) a faiſe god of the Brackmanz, 
who accoiding to their ſables, produced as 
many worlds as he has considerable parts in 
his body, oy ſay, that the firſt world, 
hich 1« over heaven, was firmed of his 
rairs ; the ſecond, of his eyes; the third, 
of his mouth; the fourth, of bis left ear 
the fifth, of the root of his mouth and 
| tongue; the ſixth, of his heart; the ſeventh, 
of hie belly; the eighth, of hir privy parts; 
the ninth, of his left thigh ; the tenth, of 
yo ag the eleventh, of his heel; the 
twelfth, of the tors of hir right foot; the 
thirteenth, of the ſole of his left foot ;' and 
the fourteenth, of the sir which invironed 
hith- In ſome of the figures of this idol, 
. the firſt wrrld is marked on the top of his 
herd ; the ſecond, upon his right eye; the 


f 


unc- 
"4. 5 


ö 


BUB 


ſole of the left foot ; and the fourteenth up- 
on an oval, which repreſents the air where. 
with he is environ They would make 
people believe that there js a rejation between 
theſe worlds, and the parts from which t 
. ſoppoſe them to ſpring ; that each man has 
. 6fterent qualities, conformably to the world 
which hos produced him. That from the 
firſt worid came the wiſe men, the learned 
aud fine witsz from the ſecon1, prodent men; 
from the third, the eloquent; from the 
fourth, crafty and ſubtle; from the fifth, 
gluttons; from the fixth, liberal; from the 
| ſeventh, cowards z from the eighth, laſcivi- 
_ ous; from the ninth, tradeſmen and labour. 
ers ;- from the tenth, gardeners; from the 
eleventh, handicraft tradeſmen; from the 
twelfth, murderers and thieves; from the 
thirteenth, the violent opprefſors of the poor z 
from the fourteenth, thoſe who have the 
gift of doing all things well. | 
 BRU'MAL (A.) of or belonging to the winter, 
or cold time of the year, _ 
'BRUMA'LIA (S.) a feaft of Bacchus, celebrat- 
ed among the ancient Romans twice a year, 
| . viz, in Novamber and February, 
 BRUNT (S.) onſet, attack, affault ; alſo any 
difficulty or croſs accident, | 
BRUSH {(S,) an infirument made of briſtles or 
hair, to clean cloaths, &c. with; alſo to 
paint with, 
BRUSH (V.) to clean or ſweep off the duft or 
dirt from cloaths, &c. alſo a cantingterm for 
| one who goes off privately, or runs away 
fiom his creditors, or with ſtolen goods, 
'BRU'SHER' (S.) a-glaſs filled to the utmoſt or 
| brim; alſo one that gets or ſtealt away pri» 
 vareiy, 1 ä ; 

RUSH. WOOD (s.) ſmall fiicks or branches 
cut off for firin wy Rae's 
HRU'STLE (v.) to ſwagger, hector, or va. 

pour, to go up to a perſon, av if 'ready to 
4 devour him, to make a noiſe or ruſtling like 
| - gr or garments made of ſtiff or thick 

ik, Ke. ; ; | 
| BRU'TAL' or BRU'TISH (A.) without any 
|  Ggns of rationality, ſenſe, or humanity ; the 
doing things wildly, and like enraged beaſts, 


OT 


* 


BRU T Es.) any kind of beaſt or animal that 


d for any ſort of 


impoſe upon, of de- 
preience of ſell.ng 


ſeems'to aft without reaſon 

BUB (S.) a cant or merry wor 
. drinkoable liquor, 
BUBBLE (V.) to cheat, 

-  ecive, under a ſpecious 

good bargains, : 

BU'BBLE' (s.; 5 bladder that ſwims upon the 

water ; alſ any ignorant perſ-n that is eafily 

| impoſed upon, and cheateoz alſo any propo- 

/ | ſal in trade that pretends to great advantages 


third, upon bis mouth ; the fourth, opon 
Mis left eye; the fith; upon his throat ; ""F 
Auth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth; az befote 


ſaid ; the renth, wpor his right thigh ;- the | 


eleventh, upon hs right foot; the twelfth, 
upon hit lelt fog ; the 
EX Ov ? e ISPS #43 


* « | 


and large profits to ariſe from whimhcal 15 
' dertaltings, many of which were on ſoot 
the year 1720, which 18 from thence called 
| the year of Lubb/es, In  Phyſic, the litle 
round drops of a id filled with air, 


| ny flu : ' 
thirteenth, upon the] BU/BBLING (S.) « boiling or ring bn 


o 


2 
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broken pipe, &c. allo the act of cheating or 
impohng upon a perſon, ce. | 


the body, as the grbin, arm- pits, c, there 
die various ſorts of them, arifing from vari- 
11 8 ſometimes they are called mild 
or benign, aribrg from the overflowing of the 
blood in the glands, mixed with ſome pec- 


—— 


from venereal embraces, and are the fore- 
waners of the diſlempet called the pox; 


SUCANVERS, BUCCANBE/RS. or BOUCA: |- 


NEERS (.) che name of certain ſavages in 
4 grate or hurdle made of Brafil wood, place 


tike water through. the pavement from 21 


650 (8.) 4 boil, blotch, ſore, or impollhome, | 
ming in the glandulous or kernelly parts of | 


cant and malignant humour, ariſing from 4 
fever, commonly peſtilentialz and ſometimed | 


new charter, by which they were governed 
by a mayor, aldermen, & but upon the re- 
oration, of the old chariers, they ſeturned 
to their former meihod of a bailiff, capital 
bur geſſes, Kc. and by a late preſcription they * 
. Jens, two members to parliament. 
U'CKINGHAMSHIRE (S.) is but of ſmall 
extent, being but 39 miles long, and 1 | 
broad; and conſequently about 135 in cir- 
cumfetence. It is divided. into right un · 
dreds; it is fituated in the mid of England, 
and contains 185 pariſhes, of which ſeven 
are b It ſends/14 members to pat - 
lia ment, int eleyen market towns, 15 parks, 
bout 18,400 bopſes, and 211,406 fouls, 


/ It is watered by the rivers Colne on the eaſt, 
the Wal Indies, who prepare their . : 


Vickbam and Amerſham on the ſoutb-eaft, 
the Thames on the-luuth, and the I/a ana Ouſe 


in the ſmoak, at a good height from the w on * north ; the air is generally good, cſpe- 


called boucan z the meat thus prepared, is ſai 


- to have an exceeding plesſant ſmell; fine | 


taſte, and the vermeil colout of aroſe, and 
that it-is a great reflorative to ck people 3 
the Car il bee Indians uſed to cut their priſonets 
to pieces, and dreſs them after this manner, 
from whence thoſe who go a pirating in 
thoſe parts, are called Huccantert, from the 
frequent ervelties they committed; 
BUCE'FHALUS (S.) the name of a famous 
horſe that Alexander the Great uſed to ide 
on, The word fignifies a bullick's head 
taken from the marks that the Greths uſed 
to mark their horſes with, | 5 
BUCK (8.) a male deer, rabbet, hare, goat; 
be, alſo lye made of aſhes to whiteh cloth. 
CK (V.) to put linen into a cauldron of 
peat tub of hot lye, made with wood-aſhes, 
| ke, in order to whitets it, and take obt 
WKENHAM NEW or BUCKNAM. (s. 
in Norfolk; a town which hae good matke 
weekly on Saturday, and a Jarge meer of 


handing water near it; it is diſtant from Lon | 


4 79 compured, and 90 meaſured miles. - 
wel kr 3.) « ſmall — veſſel to hold 
vater, often made of leather, for its light- 
neſs and eaſy uſe, in caſes of fre- alo tht 

_ Velſe] that is let down into s well or the ſides 
A ſhips, to fetch op water, | 
WCKINGHAM (S.) the chief town of Buck- 
ingbanfhire, ſituated in a low ground and 
lufrounded on all Gdes, but the north, by the 
Osſe, upon which are ſeveral mills erected 
for the making of paper, The caſtle was 
t on 4 great mount, in the middle of it, 

ind divides it into two parts, viz the north, 

6 the town-hall lands, and the weſt, 

where the church lands, 


bridges over the rives + The county 
heal and court are kept here, and ſomerimer 
the aſizes, It is 44 computes, and 60 men 

miles diftant trom London 5 hav a mar- 
ket weekly on Sarurdays, ond three ſairs an- 


The betidings 16 | 
, and the caftle.roinous, . There are three þ 


cially en the Chilurs bills the ſoil is moſt 
maile ur chalk, Jt is famous for corn and 
attle, 2 the vale of Apl;ſbury is ſo fatten- 

_ Ing to4eep, that it is cummon to felt a tem 


the 


tor ups ds of 107, for brecoihg. Its chief 


manoſactores ate paper and bone-lace, both 
| of which are brought to (o great perfection 


y the. care and. induſtry. of the manuf-Qur- 
ers, as to vie with the beſt made abroad, | 
BU/CKLE-(S.) aa infirumept made of divers | 
ſoris of metal, uſed to faſten the harneſs of 


a horſe, mens ſhoes, Sc, in ſuch faſhions 
and forms, as beſt pleaſes the artificer or 


cuſſomer. | 5 K. 
BU'CKLE (V.) to faſten ' with thongs and 
_ -bocktcg ; alſo to comply with, yield or con- 
| . deſcend-to a thing ; alſo to curl up bair; as 
the perriwig-makers 6. 
BU'CK.LER (S.) a (creen,. or deferifive. at- 
moor for the body, againſt the blows of on 

enemy, 1 8 1 F 
UCK RA. (8.) lib en cloth fl iſſened, for the 

uſe of 4aylors, upholſferert, flaymakers, and 
other workers with the needle, of 
; BU'CKSOM (A.) anton, briſk, merry, for- 
ward to, or deſirous of amours, & _ ; 
BUCO'/LICS (8.) paſtoral poetry, vin, ſuch 
it have country affairs for their ſubje&s, 

eſpecially the buſineſs vnd cive. fions of he- 

heres. 5 532 _ 2 | . 
' BUD (s.) « young ſprovt, beſore it blooms or 
blo s. L441 bg. 41h "Yn 
\8UD (V,) 10 pator (hoo forth ſprouts, alſo to 

aft or. inoculate, -.; 

800 0b ESDALE of bo't ESDALE (s.) a fmall 

town in Suffalh, whoſe merk et is weekiry on 
| Saturdays 4 computed, .nd $1 wesſured 
miles from London, _ + Et + 
BU/DDLB ($. aplace where Miners waſh ther 
ore to. it ft for the furnace, 

BU/DULEY. ($,) a ſmall town in Devongpire, 
| whole market was formerly kept on dun-, 
| . which occabening much i;regulority, i; was 
| piteres10 Mind 


BUDGE .) the fur of „ lamb when drefs'd; 


, Kiog Charles II. granted them # 


| from whence a cimpany of poor wid men 
fg 2 8 who 


4 4 
- 


B UL. 


ho wait upon the lord mayor of the city of 
dt La * ſthew, or diy of bis public en- 
| tering upon his office, are called budge ba- 


* 


chelors, from being cloathed in long gowns 
eta er. te eng 4 
_BU/DGET (s.) a bundle, parcel, or qua 
i goods put together In 8 bag, Heck, or other 
convenience. 8 


: BUFF ($.) a thick leather, tanned after a pat- 
ticular manner, uſed upon ſeveral military 
© occaſions; the true ſort comes from Turkey, 

- nd js made of the ſkin of a buffalo; it is 
_ " uiſo imitated by drefling the ſkins of elks, 

| oxen, de, the ſame way, | 
J and BUFF (V.) to fland ſtoutly to a thing, 
do be reſolu'e and unmoved, though the dan- 
\ ger be great; alſo applied in a familiar way 
o an acquaintance or intimate, as Heu do 

« do, my buſſ AD | 
 BUFFE'T or BUFE'T (s.) « handſome open 
” cup-board, or repoſitory for plate, glaſſes, 
ching, &c; which are put there either for or- 

-  nament or convenience of ſerving che table, 
: BU/FFET (V.) to flap, beat, or worry a per- 
ſon 3 to vex, purſue, or torment, 
FFOON (s) a jack-pudding, or merry- 
andrew, any perſon that endeavours to excite 

- laughter in others, by drolling, mimicking, 

1 or other trifling behavivor, © 

| _ BUFFOO/NERY (S.) trifling, jeſting, mimick- 

lag, fooliſh drolling, xe. 


* 


8 , pus (S.) «. large, broad, flat Jouſe, that breeds 
"4 mock in and about people's walls, beds and 

neg | 1 | 

BU/GBEAR ($.) any thing that is made uſe of 


to fiightes perſons with; eſpecially children, 

* BU'GGER (V.) to copylite of generate between 

/ human and beflial ſpecies ; alſo in an unna - 

_ Coral way between the human ſpecies only; 

© uiſoto play the cheat in play, as between 

s at taw, &c, 1 2 

; LE (S.) a long, thin, ſlender glaſs bend; 
* alfo « bunting horn, | 

ILD (V.) to erect, raiſe, or complete houſes, 

_ "churches, palaces, &c. and ſometimes applied 

to the making an obſcure ſamily, place, or 

2 well known, or famous. 

ILT (s.) in Brecknockſbive, South Malu, 

© *" pleaſantly fitueted among woods on the river 

Wye, is a pretty, though ſmall town, which 

". "hav nconfiderable trade in ſtockings, and hath 


7 P ſor Aer Saturday for provifions, 
diftent from London 125 colfiputed, and 157 
rex _—_ 6 ah, 2 1 757 
LB (8.) in Deos, an Ing root, prett 

7 "near Soy compoſes of ſeveral ſkins, 4 

' conts laid one over another] from the lower 
part thereof ifſucs u great number of ſmall 

_ fibres; the roots of the common' onion, the 
»Fodi) and the 
this name is alſo giv 
tompoſed of a" ſolid; continued ſubftance, 
that have not coats or ſkins that peel or ſepa- 


weekly two very 171 markets, viz, on Mon- 


cinth are of this ſort; | 
en to the tuberoſe roots | 


BULBA'CEOUS (A.) plants that have 
bulbovs, or little round heads in the r66 
BU'LGED (A.) a thip is ſaid to be fo, whey 
ſhe has ſtruck or beat off ſome of ber rim. 
| _ —_ a rock, anchor, &c, and ſprings 
a Jealc, | ; 
BULK (s.) the largeneſs or 6ze of a thi 
holo 17 a ſhip ; fo breaking bulk, * | wa 
out part of a ſhip's cargo; alſo the chief of 
r part of a man's eſtate, is called ihe 
ll of it. OR 
BU'LKISHNESS or BU/LKJNESS (s.) un: 
neſs, bigheſs, greatneſs, &c, © 
BU!/ZKY (A.) large, big, great, e. | 
BULL (s.) a public writing diſpatched From 
the Roman vere wen ſealed with lead; and 
is the ſame with the edits, letters patents, 
ond proviſions of ſecular princes ; if they are 
letters of grace and favour, the lead is hong 
on fix threads; if they be of juſtice and exe- 
_— the lead is hung by a hempen cord; 
alfo the name of a creature that is frequently 
telt to make good beef, and then it called 
dn ox. ; 
BU/LL-BEGCAR (s.) any thing to frighten 
erſons or childzgen with, that has noe] 


4 Ng : 
BU/LLET (8.) a ball of Jead, iron, &c, of v4- 
rious fizes, and commonly uſed in War; to 
be diſcharged from canon, mulkets, &c, or 
in Hunting, to kill deer, &c, R 
BU'LLINGBROOK or BO'LINBROKE (s.) 
in Lincolaſdire, diftant from London 1h com · 
3 and 322 meaſured miles; its market 
is weekly on Tueſday, e 
BU'LLION (s.) gold or filver in the maſs, in- 


got, &c. | | 1 
BU'LLOCK (s.) en ox, or gelt bull, 
BU/LLY (S.) a fellbw that attends ſtrumpet: 

or whores, to protect them in their night- 
|  Tambles and revels, and that is to pretend 
himſelf the huſband of any of them, in or- 
der to extort money out of any perſon that 
is cavght in theix ſnares; alſo one ihat 
heQors or vapours much, and pretends to be 
a great champion -vpon all occaſions, 
BU'LWARK ($S.) « place of defence, a baſtion, 

rampert, or fort, 

BUM (s.) the hinder or fleſhy part of the body, 
that people Git on, called aJſo the Ster! 
BUMBA'SIN (8.) a particular fort of fluff, 

wove or made with ſilk or cotton, 
 BU'MBAST (8.) ranting, high flown ſpeech, 
or wtiting, ah unintel-igible way of expreſ- 
' Hon, o mere jargon of words, without mean- 
ing, Ke. 8 
BU'MBLE (s.) any thing: on a heap, n in 
diforder, e 5 = 
BUMP (.) 6 rifing or ſwelling beyond the 
vel, or common ſurface of a thing; and in 
animols, generally occafioned by a foddea 
ow! or ſettling of humovrs in a particular 


place, | = 
BU'MPKIN (s.) s country, — _ 


tate from one another, un the roots of | 
 Andeoleblqur, &e, *! + + © + w 
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' nerly fellow, one _ 
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ae,, or WOT 
BUNDLE (S.) a parcel of goods, or collection 


BUNG (v.) to cloſe or ſtop up, to make * 
BU'NGAY or BUN BY (8.) 2 large town in 


B UR 


BUNCH (8.) a cluſter or collection of many 


things, as it were, upon one common talk, 


or bump; alſo a diſeaſe in horſes,. 
that occaſions warts. or knobs to grow in 
their fleſh, from eating foul diet, is called 


of things wrapped or bound up toge her. 


BUNG (S.) the cork or other flopple that is put 


into s caſk, o prevent the air's geuing to the 
Jquor, or the liquor's running out. 


calk tizht, Ke. 
7 and much reſorted: to by the people 


e Nerfolk, Gtuated- upon the river Wavency, | 
which makes its market, which is weekly 


on Thurſday, very conſiderable. It has two 
churches, god 'a grammar ſchool, with 10 
ſcholarſhips, for Emanuel- college in Cambridge ; 


ſpoil „ Kii 4 # 
BU/NGLER (s.) an aukward, bad, or unſkil- 
fol wess, £ 65 46544 


3&4 * 


BUNN (s,) a. common. bort of cake, made of 


flour, eggs, ſugars de. 


BUNT (S.) the middle part of the fail ofa ſhip, 
hieb catches and keeps the wind, 
BU'NTTER (s.) ene who goes about the ſtreets 


. 16 gather rags, bones, &c, 


UNTINGFORD(S.).a ſmall town.in Hert- f 


_ fordfpire, that hat a weekly market on Mon · 


day; diflant from London 28 computed, and | 


41 meaſured mile. bet | 
BUQY.(S.) a piece of wood, cork, or an empty 
caſſe, ſo. fatened, a8 to ſwim or float over 
- the anchor of a ſhip, to ſhew readily where 
it is, and to give notice to ſhips, to avoid. 
_ Tunning wpon the flukes, They are uſed alſo 


3 matks to avoid ſhoals, ſands, and other | i 
JT] BU/AGMASTER or BU'RGOMASTER (89 


inconveniencies at ſea, 


Buoy (V.) to encourage or ſupport a perſon. 
19 his deſizns-or deGres z 10 afliſt, promote, . 


or keep from ſia ing. 


BURDEN or BU'RTHEN. (s.) a load or. 
weight ſnppoſeg to be as much 28 a mah, 


le, Ac. can carry x alſy any troubleſome 
dat or difficulty in life, 27 too great 2 


charge for a man's income, &c, ſome:imes | 


ii is uſed for the theme or ſubject upon which 


2 perſon writes, or the chorus of a ſong. | 


. In Trade 180 pounds weight of fieel is called 
a burden. 


BU'RFORD (s.) in obi, ancieatly en- 
| many neee 820 all of them were 


h in C ELzaberb's reign, by the over 1ul- 
ing power of Sir Lawrence Tonfield, then lord 
thief baron of the Exchequer, though it Mill 


fecvins the face of a corporation, having a 
two 


common ſeal, and being governed 


rs, The mar- 
19 4 . 


currants, keys upon a ring, &c. | - 


P 


, diſtant ſrom London 8g: computed; And 101 


4 


BUR 


| ket is weekly on Saturday, and much noted 


for ſadoles, Near this town are the Dube, 
called Burford, much frequented by toe 
who delight in horſe-races, there being many 
here, which b:ings a conſiderable advan» 
tage to the town, which is diſtant 61 com- 
puted, and $5 meaſured miles from London. 
BURG. (S.] ancjently meant à city, town, or 
. caſtle upon a hill or mobstann, be being the 
cuſtom to build them there, in orcer to dif- 
caver an ebemy before ne came upon them; 
but future time hnaing the inconvenience of 
ſuch a ſitu ati n, for want of water and other 
 neceſlaries, removed themſelves into the p'ain 
or valley beJow, of which Saliſbury, formerly 
| Called daliſbyrg, Is a famous inflance, ' 
BU'RGEvS (S.) an invabitant of a burgh of 
borough; alſo the repreſentative in purlia- 
ment of a borough, TY. HF 
BURGH or BO ROUGH.) formerly a walled 
or incloſed town, and now a large village or 
commonaity. | „ 
BURGH (s.) in Liscolaſbire, a very ſmall 
ton, whoſe market 1s but inconſidersble, 
kept weekly on Thurſaay; 104 compated, 
ana 127 meaſured miles from Londen, | 
BURGH. under Stanmo e, or MARKET. 
BROUGH(8.) in WiAmoreland; This town, 
though but ſmall, is diviced 1»to two ports, 
viz. 4he Upper or pr gs. vpon ad- 
count of the church nandiog, which has alſo 
a fine caſtle in it, lately rebuilt by the coun- 
teſs of Pembroke, Ihe Lever - Hreugb called 
alfo Marker- Breugb, from its having the mar- 
ketin it, which js held » eekly on Fhuiſday, 
ano is pretty conGderable z diſſance from Lon- 
din 191 computed, and 255 meaſured miles, 
BU'RGLAR (S.) a houſe-breaker or thiefthat 
gets into houſes in the night-time, or other- 
wiſe, by violently breaking up ſome window, 
door, &c. g 
BU'RGLARY (S.) the crime or fact of break- 
ing open a perſon's houſe, ſhop, de. in an 
ineg⸗I way. 255 


a chief or governing magiſtrate of the towns 
in Germany, and the Low Countries 
BU'RGMOTE (s.) the court of a borough or 


ety. , . | | 
BU/RIAL (S.) the ſolemnity cf s ſunersl, or 
the intermeat-4 a deceaſed perſon. 1 
BURLE'SK or BURLESQUE (,) the ridicu- 
ling or lampooning 8 perion or ſubjeR z and 
this is ſametimes praiſe-worthy, and ſomg- 
times condemnable, according as it is appli- 
edz 2 1 * 2 2 and 
witty expoſing fraud. y, Ce. it en- 
ee to — the 4 5 ond vanities of 
the age, ot privace perſons; aps hurifed, 
when by ingenious turns of wit, ſerious and 
religious matters are treated in a ludicroys 
and unſeemly manner. 
BU'RLY (A. j fat, large, big, groſs, heavy 
Iſo comely and hanoſome, 


1 


BURN (V.) to defiray, ter, ot conſume b 
l . 4 „„ 


e. 


7-0. 
the; alſo to mark a perſon with an iron, by 
ey of puniſhmenty or to mark cattle to 


know them from others that 
ſame common. | 
BURN { 
ing bliters and tormenting ſores, and Which 
_ frequently leaves very viſible marks of i: 
: Fury by large eſchars; and formerly it alſo 
meant a river, brook, or fountain of water, 


graze upon the 


* 
* 


om hence thoſe places that were built | 


near them often took their name, as burn- 
hem; Ter + + fr | | 
BURNHAM or BURNHAM MARKET (S.) 
Ila Norfolk; its market is weekly on Satur- 
day z. diſtant fram London go computed, and 
128 meaſured miles, „ | 
BURNING: (A.) violent, hot, inflamed, or 

. Waſting by fire, as coals,” wood, c. and 
perſons in a raging fever ; alſo the act of de- 
froying, or marking with fire, EE] 
BU'RNING-GLASS (s.) a piece of- glaſs or 
metal ſo ground, as to collect the ſeveral 
roy of-the ſun, that fall upon it, into one 
point, and the:eby render the beat ſo in - 

© tenſe, t to burn whatever lies in its way, 
or ſphere of activity. I | 
BURNISH (v.) to ſmooth, poliſh, or brighten 
metal, byfiling, ſcouring, oi any other method 
thet oriificers uſe to accomplith their deſign, 
BU'&NISHER. (S.) one who ſmooths or 
© . brightens metal; allo a particular fort of 
- Inſtrument or ſmoothing tool, uſed by en- 

'  gravers and other workmen 


8.) « hurt received by fire, occafion- | 


BUS 

BU'RTON or BURTON: STATHER 800 
Lincoluſpire, which by its convenient fl 6. 
tion tor trade on the eaſtern bunk' of the 
Teen, begins to increaſe ſo much, 56 to 

prejudice Hull, G. It has 2 good Mor- 
ket weekly on Monday, and is 127 com- 
puted, and 150 meaſured miles diſtant from 


| We: 
BURTON .UPON TRENT (S.) in $:9f+d- 
ſhire, particularly famous for its fine bridge 
over the Trent, being built of ſquared fice- 
ſtone, with 34 arches; and is 515 yardsJong, 
The cloathing trade is here very conſiderable; 
its market is weekly on Thourſday'; and is 
diſlant from London 96 computed, and 123 
Tn fon AA 
BURY (V.) to or lay in t 8 
dead body, to perform funeral rites z alſo put 
up or forgive aſfonts. 
BUAV (5,) s town or dwelling - plsce, av St, 
Edmunds Bury; alſo 2 termination put to 
the names of ſeveral places, as Aldermanbury, 


Buckl:ſbury, .. wit! | 
BU'RY St, Eqmund's ($.) in Soffolk, was ul. 


moft conſumed by fire, in 1608, but at pre- 
ſent is a handſome built town, fituated'on a 
rifing ground, Which overlooks un open fine 
country, and being in a very healthy eit, it is 
much reſorted to by the gentry: It is go- 
verned by an alderman, recorder, common- 
| council, &, and ſends two burgzeſſes to pore 
liameat ; The moſt remarkable buildings are 
the lord Harvey's, now earl of Brifjol's hovle, 


- i ſeratches, cc. k 44 
SURNTWOOD (s,.) in Eſir, 15 computed, 
and 1 mea ſuted miles diftant from London, 
fiuste on en hill, in the high road, is well. 
+ Inhabired, and has s good merket weekly on 
+T hurſdage!: + 4 „ 
JuRR (.) the round knob or horn next a. 
" deer's head; aiſo the knobs that are cut from 
| off calves ears; alſo any royghneſs upon the 
ſurface of # piece of metal, occaſioned by 
| pr ws „ graver, &. 
-'PBU/AR (V.) to dig or ma 
ground, to hide or conceal one's 
rabbe is do in a warren, a | 
BVURSE (S,) a place for merchants to meet in, 
duc negotiate their affairs publicly, with vs 
colled the Exchange. 
* BURST (V.) to fly or breaks 
funden sceident, as the fi 
V 


ſelf, as 


— 


ſunder by ſome 
tation of li 

-quor, the diſcharge of gun powder, &c. 
RSTENNESS (s.) a diſorder in the body, 


_ + "qulied-by the phyſicians. a hernia, oceafioned | 


by overftraining, dc. and is ſometimes not 

- - " only very troubleſome, but alſo very fatal to 
'. "The party aggrieved, - i 

'BU'RTHENSOMNESS {S.) difficulty, trou- 

»** bleſomeneſs, hard 40 be borne or undergone. - 

'BU'RTON ($.)in Wfmeore/and, fituate on the 

_ © utmoſt ſouthern point of this county, which 

borders upen Lancoſbire; lis market is 


, to take out 


ke a: hole in the 


| BU/SHEL (s.) « 


the earl of Oxford's, the grammar-ſchool, a 
| ſpacious market-hill, on which the fairs are 
kept, a fine fairftead and corn croſs, and two 

very large churchesz there are many good 

inns, and a very great market weekly op 

Wedneſday for all forts of proviſions, and 

three fairs annually, the greateſt of which 

begins on St. Mattherv's day, "which lafs a 

fortnight, during which time the company 

is more remarkable than the commodities 
this fair is kept on Angel: Hill, which is 8 
large ſpacious plain, encompaſſed with the 
beſt gentlemen's houſes, before which 26 
erefted tents and booths for the traders; all 
the neighbouring _— and gentry come 
to it every afternoon, where they raffle till 
evening, and then go to the play, afier 
which an aſſembly is uſually beld in ſome 
gentleman's houſe z it is diſtant from 
64 computed, and 74 meaſured miles, 
BUSH (S.) any fort of ſhrub or low tree, #8 
currant heben, c. alſo the envgn of 110. 
vern ; alſo the tail of a fox, or a hort, thick 


head of hair, : 
wot bo 1 n — 
* s, ſuch as ' coals, t. corn, 
| —— js four peckt of eisht gallons, or 
the eighth 23 of a _ — ned __ 
BU'SINESS (8.) wor mp "Dy 
thing that i the calling or occupation of 4 


1 


| 


women, to 


75 weekly on Thurſdayz 199 computed, and 
" ; det meaſured. miles diftent frog Lender, 


"A 
1 PUSK 6. en inſirotoent ved by 


keep 


EI 


_ 
— 
— 


4 KS ens 28 


28 


BUT 


krep the bottom of their, Nomachers gen 


upwards, _- 
E 8.) 4 fort of Rocking or boot uſed 


N covering the foot and mid - 

leg, and tied or faſtened. below the knee, 
neh and fine, now uſed principally by 

the aftors of tragedy upon the flage they 
ze ſometimes uſed by maidens to raiſe. their 
fature, and by travellers and hunters, as a 
lefente againſt the dirt, At. The claſſics 
ſowetimes by that name mean tra edy itſelf. 
1083 (.) 2 Durch boar, of ſmall ſhip vſed in 
the nth fiſhery; al alfo'the Veiter word for 
4 ſalute or Kkiſe, | 
1058 .) to ſolute or kiſs a perſon's lips or 


, Kc. | 
BUST - us 8 'In, '8colprore, js the 
f 
cre rojo e Peas, ee, and ſtomach, 
er being lopp's off, generally placed] 
vpon a pedeſtal or conſole } the, [talians uſe 
this word for the trunk of a human body, | 
this the neck to the hips z with the Anci- 
ants, it meant a pyramid or pile of wood on 
which they put the bodies of the dead that 
they burnt, 


WSTLE' (s.) 8 a noiſe, elsmour, or gear ftir + 


about a thing, : 
WY (V ) ro be ferioufly and'conftuntly em- 
ed about an thing, | 
Y (4, J employed, not at leiſure, having 

8 to do 

(Patt. moreb ver, beſides, except, _ 
17 900 A thick or lower end of a tree, 

ke, a)fo » mark to aim. * Cat, at; 


alſo a "veſſel of capacity for d 1 2.5 and quis) 35 


. as currants, wine, beer | 
WT (V.) to puſh or thruſt at or againſt with} 
_ horns, as bulls, goats, rams, &c. do, 
tees (8) one whoſe babtiefs or trade 


"rh fo ill ind ſell ſuch cattle ab are fit 1b 
Wees 7 to 1, flay, er werter r iþ ate 
0 


tiesture or perſon; alſo to buy and ſell mut- 
don, beef,” 'vea?, er lamb ; other fleſh, ſuch 


uu beer, fowls, * bares, 4e. are not eftecmed 1 


butchers ment. 
WTCHERY (s.) a great ffaoghter; alſo cru- | 
elty of any Kind is ſometimes ſo called. 
VUTLER (s.) an officer whoſe principal buff 
neſs, in princes and gre>t mens houſes, is 
io lock after the wine, plate, &c, 


WTLERSHIP 18.) the office, duty or * 


of butler. 


WTTINS or BU'TTONS 8.) the knobs or | 


vof a deer's head, ſometimes called ſeals ; 


the infrument that men generally faften 


their eJoaths to their bodies with. 
R ($.) 4 food made of the cream of 
milk churned ; in Chymiflry, 4 mixture of 
the zeid firſts of fubſ1mate corroſive, with 
the 3 of antimony, is called the better 
Miqmony z alſo a compound of one fourth 
pt of it reduced to powder, and — 
tale. con oh re, is called 


efſon in Relieve; | 


C 2 
of da, which has the property of ſendiog 


forth continual fumes, _ 

BUTTER; TEETH ($.) the broad, Rats fore- 

TAT e een Jac 

E ($.)'s cup s or - 
der, where Oy, 22 put. pantry, 

BUTT/OCK 10 the broad 15 flethy, 

hinder part sdjoining to the hf 

BUTTRESS 12 an arch, 4 ſtrait wall, 
efted to ſupport the fides of a larger wail 


or building, 
ae 9 wanton, amorous, briſk, hy, 
ull o Sr 
| BUY | (7.3 i exchange one ia the wth | 
bot how principally mearic purchaſing a 
thing with money 
822 (V.) to . 7 malke 4 holte Ike a 


bee, 4 whiſper contindall ly or frequeatly the 

"Tame thing * a_perſon's ear, to ſoliclt or 

" inculcate one thing over and over, | 

BU'ZZARD ($. 15 a large bird of the bak uy or 
an 


N kind; al nn ſtupid, fe 
e low, l 
BY (Part) near to, or beſide, ith which 


whilt; alſo privately or obſcu/ E. 
| BY!BLOW 8.0 baftard, of illegitimate chlid 
alſo x good or ill chance chat happend to a 

' perſon privately, 

dr Lap ($.) th views, defigns, or pure, 


e 8.) z ſmall, ſwift- 775 * veſ- 
„ uſed for the ready expurting merchan- 
* eue a is count · lest. 
LA $,) orders e v 
| gare e, Lo by. Fin of: conſeht, for 
e {00d or Fnefit of thoſe ther pre{ctibe 
ll, süd which extend farther Sai the 
poblie ör common law. binde ; alt the pri- 
By — orders of courts. of afſiflancs of compa= 

les nies and nee, * 5 


in 4 P17 77 
A ; 
* 1 f ; 
3 1 1 7 9 ef 7 ES 72 1 try 6. 5 g * 4 is 1 


v5 OUS; W *. 


Te the third troy 10 the Berl al 
and whep wrote before the vowels, iP 0, 

, it ſounds like 1, before „ ond , like 55 a 
* is generally wrote after it, when a vowel 
comes before it in the ſame fyllable, ad in 
- rbich, brick, tert, Wc. The ancients uſed ie 
for contracting names, as C, for Calas, Ce- 
for, Ar. and to this day it is fo uſed by wk. 
- 'oftentimes, n C, for Charles, We, Allo in 
numeral en preſfong it ſtand for you, CC 
for 200, &e, It wal ſotnetinits its 'm a 
mark of ihe, as A. wat ſor abſo- 
lotion : Mas llus lays the Indions marked the 
 forchea# and arms of thoſe of the blood 
royal, that turned Chriſtiane, with u C, The 
old grammiriins were inclined to throw 
| awiy 5 end uſe c and s inflexy * on 
2 1 the French ſobftitore 7 f 
— as i rae as wr p 


/ 


CAB 


| SAL) 2 amon the Hebrewvs, con-, 


ree pin 4 of our wine 
of our corn meaſure, 


| ure, 
and two pin's 


CABAL or CA'BALA (8.] this word is uſed 


In vaglous ſenſes : The Hebrew cabola fen 
des ation, and the rabbins, who are called | 
_ cabali# 


.. ond by. this means 
ie io come, and to foe ch 
of many difficult paſſages in 
nes led depends merely upon tradition; | 


bisded down from father to ſon, without | 


. Rudy principally the combination 
ular words, Jettert, gad numbers, 


of par 
pretend to diſcover what 


- 
and to 
= 1 


for which reaſon it is called cabala. The ca- 
balifts heve gbundance of pames, which they 
£all ſacred}; theſe they make uſe of in their 
invocation of ſpirits, and imaging they, re - 
geive great light from them: They tell us, 
that the ſecrets of the cabala were diſcovered 
to Moſes on mount Sinai, which have been 


interruption, god without the uſe of Jetters ; 


4 igce the ſeoſe | 
criptures Thys | 


1 
which parts where the horns take their ſe, 


— 


js called the cabbage of 
, alſo a cant werd to expreſs any thing that is 
pilfered privately, 3s pieces of cloth or 1k 
retained by taylors, mantua-makers, or 
others, that keep the remainders of any 
commodity that is left afier Gnifhing the 
garment or other wth, 
CA'BBIN. (S.) a general name for any ſmall 
but or toom, but particularly appropriated 0 


4 


thoſe rooms or partitions ir. a ſhip, that are 
for the private uſe of a captain, mate, or poſ- 
ſengers to lie in or be alone. 
CA'BINET (s.) a room or cloſet in a palace, 
wherein ratjties ere. kept; alſo a chef of 
drawers to lay up money, writiogs, or other 
N Ann 9 
A'BLE (S.) 4 large firnng rope, chiefly uſe 
in ſhips to hong che ancho fo, nr to 
keep, her fall, when the viceb either in a road 
or harhour; in the taking of a cable, let ibe 


a deer's bead; it is 


1 
don. 


4 


-## 


* 


Note 


£ 


. 
. 


and am pou the word of them. | 
Teo (conſiſts in traoſpoſing the letters of 


certain paſſiges in ſcripture, pretend to hold |. 
_ correſpondence with atrial 
hom they receive information. concerning 
+, their enquiries; it js alſo uſed for the ſecrewy” 
. of the hermetis philuſophy, or ſearchers 
/ after the-philoſopher's ſtone, and univerſally 


o 


Fd 


ties againſt either 8 public fate; prince, or | 


x 


. myſtical meaning, ſuppoſing eve to 
contain much — than is - Feen 


 CABA'LISTICAL (A. ) belooging to, or after 
_ the manner of the 2 


CA'BB8AGCE (8. 
CA'BBAOE ch, 


3 3 : 
* 


tele, the Notaricon, ad the Temurah ; the 
Oemstrie convifts\ in taking the, letters of an 


by the arithmetical value of the letters where- 


the firft letters of every word in a ſentence, 


There is alſo, an axtificia calals, which 5s 
divided into three pony can the, 4 


threw word for numbers, and explaining it, 


of it is compoſed, as for example, the letters 
in nw wry | Fake Shiloh, Site. fball come, 
A, h 1% „ 

, £ Hab, rom whence they con- 
„, that Sieh is, the Myfob, , The 
Notaricon conſiſia in making every particular 
Lotter fand for a whole word, or in taking 


The. 


a word, as we  anagrams. 

There is alſo an 2 of cabal, ſo 
called by the Chriſtians, uſed by the preten- 
ders to magic, who under the notion of 


forming figures with stare and taliſmans, ] 


and un irreligious and prophane abuſe of 


ges, froth: 


for any hidden and imaginary art. | 


CABA'L (V.) to plot, conſpire, or make par- is 


private perſon, either for redreffing real 


 Krievances, or to.defiroy the government or 
party agaloſt whom. it is undertaken. 
Ca'BALIST (8) one who explains or inter- 


pets the ſcripture according to the cabals or 


or they are firitly. prabibited 10,vrite them 
/ 


me number , as F 222 | 


. 5 4 uſt laid an 55 | 
ant, uſed as a ſauce to beef [ CACKLER 57 tell tale, one that cannot 


_ fize be what.ic will, they uſe three hawlers, 
ppt of three is fe 00006 made 
el three twiſty, tach twiſt of a certain num- 
ber of caburnes, or threads of rope yarn, as 
the cable is to be Jarger or ſmaller ; the com- 
mon 778 of a cabli is 120 fathoms. 
CA'BLED (A.] in Arcbitedture, is ſuch flutes 
or Fr a column, 27 are filled up 
wich round pieces like ropes; in Heroldry, 
it js When a croſs is covered with ropes or 
twiſted cables. 
CAC4FUYEGO (S.),a furious fellow, a bully- 
Shuff, a braggadocio.. 1 


| CA'CAO. or CATOA (s.) a nut about the 


ſize of common almond, being the fruit of 
a tree very common in the e Indie; the 
ſoil it grows in is ſo, very bot, and the fro« 
ſo delicate, that they plant the cacao tree in 
the ſhade of another, called its mother; the 
fruit is incloſed in a pod of the Hee and figure 
of a cucumber, wi hin which there are con- 
- 3 ſrom 10 to 40 grains or. ſeeds of 1 vi0- 


_ 


* 


let colopr, and dry as scorns, each covere⸗ 
1 or bark, W . being gong of, 
it divides into five or fix parts; in the mid- 
alle of which is a kernel having a tender bud, 
ol which, with the addition of a vanille, s 
mode s cake called chocolate. 

CA/CHEXY. (8.) an ill hobit or diſpoſition of 
body, wherein the nutriment is turned to U 
humoers, frequently to a. drepſy, the fleh 
dein as pr up. or bloated, and the com- 
plex ſon pale of livid; it genera'ly ariſes from 
the weakneſs or foulneſs of the ventricle or 
viſcera; The external cauſes are intempe- 
. rances of any kind, chronic fevers, obfiruc- 
tions, & | = 5 bad 

CACK (V.) to go to ſtool, $0. caſe, nature by 


oa CKLE (V.) to diſcover, declare or tell 
x # „ to 48) | * 
toten z to make a noiſe hks, a ben (hot has 


iddy. 
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* 


CKLER E 
dene a ſecret alſo a fowl, chicken of Hee 


'D 
2 


Saag 


| T2 
$822 


— => — 12 
rss ss eres 8 


Ca 


- or blains hardly cutable. | | 
ACO/PHONY S.) an immuſical tone of the 


AF... 
cACOCHYMY (s.) a vitiated conſtitution » 


” occaſioned by the abundance of ill bumours, | 


ceding from various cauſes, 


CACODE/MON (s.) an evil ſpirit, or ghoſt, a | 


" devil; any imaginary frightful monſter, ereat · 
— 5 by the imagination of the fearful , 


or ſuperſtitious ara weak people; with | 
the: 


the afrologers, the tath houſe in a'ſcheme of 
the 3 is ſo called, from the pretended 
terror of its prognoftiestion, - 7 

caCOETHES (S.) en eil, corrupt, prejudi- 

cial cuſtom or habit z in Surgery, it is a rivet- 
ed inveterate diſeaſe, bꝛeak ing 


voice, arifing fromthe ill conttitotion of its 
organs, or the meeting together of ſeveral 
harſh or diſagseeable letters or ſyllables. 


ke, | e $ 
A DENCE (8.) the proper+toning of the 
* in 19 or reading, whereby the 
zoditors ate affected and moved to give at- 
tention to the diſcourſe or ſobject; in My+ 
ſe, it is the proper closthing of à firgin or 
une in tne ſeveral chords of the key, pro- 
per for the ſeveral parts of the compoſition j 
in Dancing, it is when the. fieps follow the 


notes and meaſures of the'muficy in Horſe 4 


| props the equality to be obſerved in 3 
le's mo 


tion, air, &. In Poetry, it is 4 bs 
certain meaſure of verſe," varyiog' 3 all the 


* 


F #7 {5} 4 So 
CW/DENT (A.) tumbling or falling don. 
CADE'T or CADEE'.(S,) « young gentleman 

that ſerves in an army as @ volunteer, in or- 
en be in the road of preferment, ' © 
cs) an inferior magiſtrate in the Tyrkifþ 

policy, like oor joſtices of the peace. | 
CADU'CE or CADU/CEUS (8.) 4 white ſtaff 
or wand among the Romans, carried by thoſe 
officers who went to procl.im peace with any 
people they were at variance with; alſo the 
vo given by Apollo to Mercury, for his ſeven- 
frivg'd harp,” The Eg yptians adorned this 
rod with two ſerpents, the one male, and 
the other female, which were twifted about 


and formed a kind of a knot in the middle, | 


and at the top ſeemed to kiſs each other, a 

made an arch or bow with the upper part o 

their bodies, to which they 'added wings, 
dome ſay this rod is an emblem of eloquence: 


The poets aſcribe aiſo to this rod, the pro- 


perties of leading ſouls to hell, and bringing 
them back again, f 
CAPRDIFFE (s.) in egg uf Io the moſt 
beautiful town ia all” Soutb-Wales, htuated 
on the river Taaſſe, ſurroundes with a fertile 
ſoil, both for tillage und paſturagez it is a 
port and town of food trade, and has a very 
bed harbour openiag into the Severn ſea i 
About four miles below the town, there is a 


out in boils, | 


Is Wy 


— 


CAE 


of ſmall burden come to load and unlogd, Ie 


is large and well boilt, having its ſtreeti well 


ordered ano clean, containing within its walls 


two pariſhes, tho” but one church. Without. 
the eaſt-gate is a large ſuburb, called Creck- 


erios; without the north-gate Qands the 


White Friars, and withoyt the weſt gate a 


wherein is bujlt the caſtle, which is a ſtrong, 
ſpacious, and ately building. It is a town 
| corporate, governed by a conſtable, 12 al- 


dermen, and 12 capital burgefſes, a ſlewarg, 


town-clerk, c. enjoys many immunities, 
ſends' one member to parl-ament, is well 


Rocked with inhabitants, and enjoys # —— 
trsoe, eſpecially to 5%; has two markets 


weekly, viz. on Wedneſday 'ani Saturday, 


| which are very confiderable for cattle ; con, 
(4/DBAIT-FLY or CA/D-WORM (s.) with | - 
Anglers,” one that is proper bait for a trour, | 


ſwine, ſheep, und all ſorts of proyifions are 


"fold at eaſy rates ; it is diſtant from London 


116 computed; and 163 mealvred miles, 


CAERFVLLY (S.) a preity large town in/Gla- 
 morganſhire, South-Wales ſeated in # mooriſh 
' ground among hills; is an ancient borough 


town, whoſe market is weekly on Thorſ- 
day; diflaat from | London '123 computed 


CAERLE'ON (s.) in Monmouthſo1re, an inci- 


ov 


| dy; diftant 
der to Je:rn the art of war, ſhew bis bravery, | 


bridge, though the houſes are generally bullt 


ent and flouriſhing eity of the Romans; Hers 
the noble Artbur kept his court, and bere 
. was a famous college for 200 ſtadents in aſ- 
tronomy and other liberal arte. It is pretty 
large, and commodiouſly fitvated upon the 


over which there is a large wooden 


of one; its market is weekly on Thurſ- 
from London 112 


and 141 meaſured miles, 


Caermarthenſhire, pleaſantly ſeated on the 
Torye, which is navig-ble up to the town ſor 


' ſhips of a moderate burden, for which there is 


a good key: 1 bridge over the 
river. The town is well built and populous, 
and daily increafing; the air being healthful, 
and the country fertile : The people are the 


- moſt polite of all alu. Formerly' the 


. 


n bridge vyer the Taft to which i. 


Chancery and Exchequer were kept here, 
Me, lin the famous Briti 
here in 480 1 It was here the Britons held 


their parliaments, or meeting of their wiſe. 


men, for making laws, Se. The town was 
f-rmerly walled about, of which only now 
remain the zuins : It is 8 corporation, go. 
verned by a mayo”, two theriffs, elected out 
of 16 burgeſles, or aldermen, all cloathed in 


ſcatlet, &c, It eleAs one porlia ment - man, 


keeps courts for the tris} of cauſes, holds the 
afkizes, and bath two markets weekly, vis. 
on Wedneſdzy and Saturday, which are very 
great for corn, cattle, and all ſorts of pro- 


vifions ; diſtant from London 157 competed, 
and 206 meaſured miles, 24 
CAERMA/R | HENSHIRE 


Malu, is generally of a fertile foil, both er 
# 1 eee e tillage 


6.) in Seurh- 


- * 
: * > =O - +; A 8 


CAERMA'RTHEN (S.) the county ton of 


/ 


ſmall ſuburb adjoining to the Black Friars, - 


prophet flouriſhed 


$ 


', Mage and pabturage, being not fo 


. 


5 4 
-/ 045 04 the neighbouring counties, and is well 
. wetered by the rivers Towye, Tauy, Laugh, or 


| tou which with others, diſcharged them» 


_ , elves into the fea, furniſhing the inhabitants 
_ , #leatifolly with Gh-and fowl; and in many] 


_pirvts, are dog fine pit-coal, It is in the dio · 


ele of Banger, and bas 68 pariſh-churches, ] 


it ſenoy- 


,. and fix market-towns, all havens : 
county | 


two members to patliament, vis. 1 
done, and the town one, 6 24-1 
CAERNA'RVON (8.) in North- Wales, is the; 
1. chief on of * 1g hog commodiouſly 
. . Seated on the ſea-ſhore, from whence it hath, 
a beavtifol proſpeR into the iſle of Aagleſea. 
. Formerly the princes of Wal had their Ex- 
hege and Chancery herer It 18 4 place of 
Pest Rrongth, both by gature and art, be 
AJ encompailed on all fides loc. pt towards; 
Same with the ica, and wo riversy and" 
Had a firong +caltie, where, in one of the 
, [towers called the 1 Edward Il, 
te firſt prince of M alas, was bora. I is 
Ploce of but (mall extent, having one wil 
horch x5 hut its houſes and greets are wel 
$vilt and contrived, and alſo well inhabited | 
& enjoys ſeveral ibjmunicies, ſends a burgeſs 
0 parliament, is governed. by the conſtable 
e of the caſtle, who is always the mayor, who 
.  Hath for his effifiarts av alderman, two bait 
li, s town clerk and ſob · officers 3. its mar 
net is weekly vn Saturdays, wh ich is well ſupl 
plied with corn and all ſorts of proviſion. : 


* .M 


CAERNA'RVONSHIRE 4% is North- Wakes 
. formerly bore the nome of Snowden - ore 
EA og the priodipal hill there ſeazed, which | 


rest height and extent, on the; 


of 8 very 
1 floateth meer, which form- 


100 a river that falls into the ſea at Trathe: | 


{1 Mawer, 20d altho' it is very mountaitinus, 
and of s ſharp air, yet it is 20lerably fruit ſul, 


es 68 pariſh-churches, and 6 market-towns, 


\{ all which orc havens; it is in the dioceſe of 
at and fende two members to parlia-' 
-..- mevt, wit. one for the county, and one for 
the chief town, called Casrnar von. 3 
CaO KEG 8.) 8 fmall % den veſſel, uſed 
d. put brandy ing alſo pickled fiſh, ſach as! 
* Rourgeon, oyflers, Ce. | 
CAGE ($.) a place of confinement for thieves 
br vogrants that are tak+n up by the watch 
« in the night time, to ſecure them tilt the 
Proper o can carry them before a magi- 
este; alſo an jackoſurs for birds, which is 
ſometimes 2 and ſometi mes ſmall, as the 
- mnomber and se of the birds, er the inten- 
. Hon of the owner tequ res. 4 
\CAPMACAN, (s.) in the Tortiþ Government, 
is the name of the governor of Conflantinople, 
bs is « lieutenant to the grand vizir 3 but 
| beſides him there is another, who always 

, ___ovends the ſultan, | 
ACANNITES (s.) « bronch of the Gaoftics of 


- and ſeeds Jarge herds of. cattle. In this county |: 


1 

| .. Taved, waa to try all manner of thing, 
ſatisfy their los with all kinds of * 
actions; they foncied a great number of an. 
gels, to whom they gave barbarouz names, 
aſcribing to each 2 particular fin; ſo that 
when they were about any wicked aQion 
they invoked - the angel prefiding over it, 
They compoſed a book, intitles, Se, Pau!'; 
aſcenſion tobeawen, which was blled with blaſ. 
fhemies end execrable impieties : They had 
>. particular veneration for Cain, Corab, Da. 


_ * „ 


than, Abiram, the Sodomites; and 
= 4 fn ; and eſpeciall — 
j 


car 4s — iſerable_ fellow 
| a wret miſerable f 
a forlorn abandoned wretch, y 
CAKE (8.) a pleaſont food, or thin, flat loaf, 
metimes made of plain flour and water, 
e. and ſomet mes with very rich 
ente, mixed with eggs, fruit, &c, 
CALA MINE vr LAPIS CALAMINA'R1S 
TY (8.) 0 fione or ſoſſil, which being ee)cinated 
„and pulverized, is a proper ingredient to mi 
h copper, in order io make braſs; in 
| Surgery, it is ved in outward applications as 
an abſor bent ta ſuck up the flowing humour 
that runs ſrom an ulcer or ſore, - TY 
, CALA'MIT.OUS (A.) miſerable, - wretched, 
 Ppiteous, that calle for and deſerves.compu(- 
T fon and aſſiſlonce. 19:4 3831579342, 
CALA MIT V (S.) any fort of kind of miſery, 
diſtreſs of grief. AA 3 3 
\CALA'SH it, opens ſmall chariot + 
trovelling coacht. l S678 
CALCINA'/TION: (8.) with Chymifte, 5s. the 
art of reducing metals, or other bodies to 
powder by means of fire, HEE) 
CA'LCINE; (V.) io burn to a calx or cinder, 


burning. „ i I 1 1 
 CALCO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of engraving 
von braſs,0e copper. 1 25 
CA'/LCULATE. (V.) to compute, reckon, or 
caſt op the amount or valve of a thing 
| CALEFA'CTION (s.) warming or 
| either by fire or ation ; with the Philoſophers, 
uy hq producing.or exciting heat in mixed 
ö s, / ; 
CALEFA'CTINE (A.) that bas the power of 
property of cauſing heat or warmth. 
| CALEFA'CTORY (A.) whatever warms: 
CA'LENDAR (s.) the order and ſeries of the 
months that make op a year: The Ronan 
cal;ndar was compoſed by Rowalusy who bur. 
jag but Yule (kill in sfronomy, made his 
year corfift of but 30% days, which be d. 
vided into ten months z this was in 
meaſure corrected by Numa er 
in imitation of the Greeks, allowed hw 
18 lunar months, of 30 and 29 days alter 
nately, which made 354 days» But becav/e 
he loved an uneven number, from » f 


p 


| 


. *— — th, 4 — 
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te ſecond cen 
| from Coins They þeld, that the way to be 


, who tohk their name 
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tious notion be had imbibed from the 2. 
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9 3s Pw 
gm, be added one day more, and made it 

; days; and to make the civil year equal | 


5 the ſun's motion, he made uſe of the in- [ 
wreefarion of the Greeks, who every ſecond | 
ſultans engrofſed all the civil power, and 


ear added a month, which eonfiſted ſuecef 
lc of 22 and 23 days; but many incon- 
wniencies flowing from this way of ealeu- 
ating, Julius Ce ſar, after the battle of Phar- 
ls, undertook to amend it, and made his 
year confiſt of 365 days, and left the 6 hours 


| to form a dy at the end of every 4th year, |. 


vhich day was added to the month of Febrg- 
„This calendar, which is called the Fulian 
of old file, continued to be uſed by the Pro- 
teflants of England, Germany, Cc. but not 
by thoſe coyniries poſſeſſed by Papiſts, who | 
opted the uſe of the Gregovian or new file, 
which is that compoſed by the order of pope | 
gg XIII. who upon finding the F nevi 
199 forward, cut off 10 days in the calendar. 
1nd contrived a remedy againſt ſuch difor- 
ter, for the time to come, by cutting off one 
hiſlextile day in every 100 years, By a late 
aft of parliament the uſe of this new ſtile is 
now eftabliſhed in England, | 
(LENDER (V.) to preſs linen, fuffs, filks, 
ke, in 3 very large engine ot prefs, with 
peat weights, in order to ſet a gl: ſs upon 
them; alſo the name of the engine i ſelf, 
(ALENDERER (S.) the work man or artificer 
that monazes goods in a calender or great pieſs. 
(WLENTURE (S ) a burning fever, attended 
with a dilirium, to which people at ſea ore 
ſubjeft, who fancy the ſea to be green fields, 
and will, if not prevented, jump into it, 
CALF ($.) 2 young cow or bull; with Huntſ- 


ven, 3 male hart or hind of a year old; allo | 


a irge ſes · fi ſu, with a black ſported ſkin. 
(WLICOE (s.) - particular fort of cotton 
brought from Celicur in Malabar, a kingdom 
of the Eaft- Indies, both white and coloured, 
lome time fince much worn in Zagland, for 
the garments of women and children, bur 
now ptobibited to be worn printed or co- g 
lowed otherwiſe than by needlework, upon 
deeount of jts prejudicing the woollen and 
lhnen manutatures of Orear-Britain and 
Idond, and the manufacturing o? raw ſilk, 
in ported from 7 wrkey and other countries, 


(WLDUCTS (s.) pipes uſed by the ancients | 


to carry heat to al 

tmmon fire, 
CALIGATION ($.) an imperfection or dim- 

veſs of HN ht. 
ULFGYWOUS (A.) dark, dim, obſcure. 


parts of a houſe from one 


UWLIPER or CA'LIBER (8.) the meaſure of | 


ſumeter of the bore of a piece of ordn-nce 
' other ſmal; fire-arms ; alſo the inſtyu- 
ment that gunners and founders uſe to know 
i meaſare the bore of a gun or ball of any 
re, is coed a pair of caliper compaſſes; 
Wn fl ding role uſed in ganging, to find 
— 2 of a veſſel, is called a pair of 


heir and ſuseeſſor, and ſo was epplicd fo 
both the ſupreme head in religious and civit 
matters, as being the true ſucceſſors of Ma. 
homet z but in proceſs of time the ſoldans or 


little bur the title was left to the caliphr, and 
that 45 religious matters. | 


CALK or CAULK (V.) to ſtop up the feams, 
bende, and all other poſſible vents, whereby 
water may get into a ſhip, by driving oakum, 
tow, or ſpun yarn into them; in Paint 
it is the bubbing the back-fide of a drafr 
| with red, black, &c. that by tracing the 
. draft itſelf with a needle, &c, it may make 
the deſign upon paper, war, Ke. 
CALL (V.) to give notice to a perſon by. 
| naming his name, ringing a bell, Ke, to in- 
timste that he is required to come to à cer · 
tain place. N 3 he 
CA'LLING (S.) ſpeaking out, ſummoning, or 
giving notice to a perſon ; allo a periva's 
_ tr-deor employment. PN 
CALLVYGRAPHY'(S.) the art of fine, cor- 
rect and beautifol writing, r re- 
ſpecting the curiouſneſs of the character 


wrote in. 


toric and heroic poetry; ſhe is repreſented” 
very young, crowned with flowers, wearing 
upon the left ſhoulder ſeveral garlands of 
laurel, and holding in her right hand three 
books, the 7 24, the Tliads, aud A neids. 
CALLYFIC PERIOD 0 

years, invented by Calippus, at the enpirs- 
tion of which he imagined the new and fult 
moon returned to the ſame day of the ſolar 
year, which is a miſtake; for in 554 years 


| period began about the end of Jane in the 
30 year of the 12th Olympiad, which was 


Julias period, the 3734 of the world, the 
340th before Chriſt, (the 424'h of Rome, 


bra w ny. 


CA'LLOUS (8.) thick ſkinned, hard, an& 


feathers; and Metapborically, ſpoken cf any 
ill in arts, or naked and unclothed, 


or a tumour hardened ; a hardneſs, or braw- 
nineſs in the ſkin, ſometimes occaſioned by- 
exceſs of labour, and ſometimes by a broken 
hone, wound, &c, $ 


compoſe florms, quarrels, e. 
CALM (S.) a Sea-Term, when 
| wind the ſhip cannot make way ; they 2 


is ſ#id to be a co/m berſon. 


| CALNE ($.) in ie, which though bar s 


e og among the gers, meant an 


HE -, 


3 


CALL FOE (S.) the muſe preſiding over the- 


they come too late by one whole day ; this, 


there is a calm, or the ſhip is becalmed; ſo 
1 pet ſon of a gentle, quiet, eaſy diſpoſition, 


8.) a ſeries of 78 


the 41gth of Nabonaſſar, the 43824th of the 


Ariſiepbon being archon of Aibens, and the 
ſame year that Darius Wes killed by Be. 


CA/LLOW (A.) naked, unfledged, bare of 
5 that is deſtitute either of learning and“ 
CNLLUS (S.) a kind of ſwelling withour pain, © 


CALM (V.) to appeaſe, quiet, allay, fill, or ; 


for want of 


| fall town, Givated, in: + Rony ſojl, yer n 
4 „ EE EG FO eg 


[2 I 


any regard to the me it of mankind; that 
Cod f. 


-  CA'LVINISTS (s.) the embracers, followers, 
| end maintainers of the do ines and opini” | 


 CALU'MINATE (v.) to ſpeak evil of, to re- 


perſon, 
 CALUMNIA'TOR (s.) one who wrongfully 


cube (s) = ve 


n watdy, divides it inte two parts, which ow 


* 


„ 
. 


£ andowed with large privileges, both anciently 


© and now. It was formerly one of the palaces | 
. churches, beſides 12 colleges and 4 halls; z 


of the Wifi-Savon kings: It now ſends two 


burgeſſes io parliament, bath a market week- | 


| ly on Toeſoay, and a foir annually on the 
Lach of April, It hath a very neat church, 


fo ſuddenly, that 2 great quantity of, go-ds 

were ſpoiled and loſt, and particularly a ca 
of oil of 110 gallons was borne down by the 
ſtream, and two men were orvwhed in the 

reste, in the fight of their neighbours, who 


Jer noe d 10 their relief ; o1ftunt from | 


Londen 72 ©: mpuics, ang 37 meaſured miles. 
CA'/LTHORY (s.) an infirument with ſout 
points, diſpoſed triangularly in ſuch a man- 
ner, that three of them bear upon the earth, 
the other being in the sir; it is uſed in Wang 
ſevers] of them being placed in the ground 
© where the calvary is to paſs, in order io em- 
barraſs them, 


| © CALVINISM (s.) the doArine of Calvin and | 
bis followers,” who maintained that predeſ- | 
_  , tination and reprobation are prior to the | 


© preſcience of good or evil works, and de 
pend merely upon the will of God, without 


es to thoſe whom he has predeſti- 
nated s faith- which they cannot Joſe, a ne- 
_ ceffitating grace which defiruys the freedom 
of the will, and that he imputes no fin to 
them: That the righteous can do no good 
work, by reaſon of original fin, which cleaves 
to them, ond that men ste juftified by faith, 
The modern Calvini0s either reject or palli 
ate ſome of theſe articles, | 
/CALVINISTICAL (A.) like to, of, or be 
longing to the tenets and opinions of the 
Calviniſts. 


ons of Colvin, 
proach wrongfully, to abuſe by Nandeting 8s 


ſ obs a1} of a perſon, 
CA/LUMNY (s.) a+falfſe accuſation, a lying 
charge, on aſperſion or ſlander, | 
CLX IS.) chalk, hme, mortar, &, with the 
Chymifs, it is that ſubAance, which a bod 
is reduced fo by burn.ng or calcination ; with 
_ the Anatomiſlt, it is the ſecond bone in the 
foot next to the ancle 7 
CA'LYX (S.) the cup of the flower in a plant, 
- of the Jeaves in herbs, which ſurrounds firſt 
the bloom. and afterwards the ſeed, i 
fine linen made at 
Combray, a town in , from wheace 
it is named. 
CAMBRIDGE (s.) the chief town of Cam- 
br dgefbire; on the weſt fide of it the Cam 
forms ſeveral little iNands, and turning eaft- 


2 
2 


and many poor. In 1725, ſo violent a ſtorm 
eis fell in this town, and the waters roſe | 


5 , 

1 

CAM 
2 - 


N foined together by a large flone 1 h 


s now ſo large a town as to bave 14 paridh 


little beyond the bridge are ſyme of the ze. 
mains of an old firong cattle, eſpecially the 
Gates bouſe, which ies ves for the county gaol, 


It is o ton of u very ancient ſtanding, being 


ſtequently mentioned in the eerlieſt zccoun 5 


| of the oloeſt Bririſh hiftories: It ſuffered | 
och by the Danes; Reger de Mont 


deſtroyed it with fire aud ſword to be 3 
venged of king William Ruſus; lo that the 


| univerſity was wholly abanooncd ; But king 
enry I. to repair theſe oamages. befloweg | 


many privileges upon it, , tv be free from 
the power of the theriff, and making it a 
corporation upon the payment of 100 marks 
yearly into the Exchequer, which ſom the 
ſheriff paid before fot the profics ariGng from 
the town, The ferry over the tiver was now 
fixed here, which was left before at large, and 


| king Henry III. added, that the merchants of 


the Guild io Cambridge ſhould be free from al 
toll, paſſage, laſtage; pontage, and ftallage, 
in all firs in his dominions, In Wat Tyler's 
and Jack Straw's rebelhon, in the reign of 
Richard II. the rebels entered the town, ſeized 
the univerſity records, and burnt them in 
the market · place. It is a borough, governed 


by a mayor, high-fleward, recordrr, and al- | 
dermen; but the mayor, at the entrance upon 


his office, is obl-ged to ſwear he will maintain 


the privileges, cuſtoms, and liberties of the 


univerfity, Ic has a great market weekly on 


Saturday, and a fair annually on the 15th of 
Auguſt ; it ſends two members to parliament, 


and is difiant from London 44 compnted, and 
52 meaſured miles. he unive:firy, though 
old, is not of ſo long flanning as the town, 
the eariieft charters under king Lucius bearing 


date anno 5431, being the ſooneſt as are pre- 


tended to, and thoſe ſuſpected not to be av- 
thentic; as the ſeveral inns, colleges, halls, 
Ke. were the works of ſundry ages, and the 
donations of many princes and noblemen, ſo 
were alſo the p:ivileges belonging to them the 
work of many ages z for the particulars where · 
of I refer to the writers upon theſe ſuhjeAs, 


CA'MBKRIDGESHIRE (S.) is bounded on the 
north by Lingelnſhire, on the eaſt by Nor ot 


and Suffolk, on the ſouth by Eſſex and Herts 


fordſhire, and on the weſt by Huntingdon and 


Bedforrſpire 5 is in length but 35 miles, in 
33 20, and in circuit about 130, 


containing 17 hund eds, 163 pariſhes, 9 . 


ket towns, x univerſity, 6 rivers, 7 br 

5 parks, $70,000 acres of land, and about 
17,4co houſes; ſends 6 members to pat 
ment, viz. 2 = the county, 2 for the uni- 
verſity, and 2 for the town of Cambridge; is 
in the dioceſe of Ely, end divided into two 
parts, wiz. the louthern, which is a cham- 
pain open country, that bears excellent cms 
and barley, of Which latter is mode abun- 


dance of malt; in this county alſo is gathered 


@ great 
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CAM 
Ihen teal of ſaffron, the deareſt commo 
liy produced in England; the northern part, 
alled the iſle of Ely, is fenny, and neither 
{ pleaſant or wholiome as the ſouthern part, 


has rich paſtures, which feed abundance | 


of catile, „ hich are very profitable to the in 
udien, and afford great plenty of fiſh and 


fowl, 


MEL (s) an animal very common in Ara- 


his, Jodea, and the neighbouring countries, 
nokea by Moſes among thoſe that were un 

den; ſome are large and fleſhy, and fit 
goly to carry burdens, which it is f 1a they 
vill do to the amount of half a ton; others 
have two bunches on their backs like a ſad- 
ge, and e fit for men to ride on, or carry 
burdens ; a third ſort are both leſs and lean, 
ulled drcmedaries, and uſed by the great men, 
u horſes, to ride on; the Arabians, Perſians 

e, eat their fleſh; it is ſaid they can travel 
4 fortnight without food. As foon as one 
i colied, they tie his four feet under his belly, 
put a carpet upon his back, and ſtones upon 
the borders of it, that he may not be able to 
tiſe for twenty days, to render his jcints 
ferible, and eaſy to bend; be has a large 
o ig foot but not a bard one ; in the ſpring 
al! his hair falls off, and his ſkin remains 
quite naked, during which time the flies or- 
ment him, to remedy which, they beJabovr 
wb they dreſs him with a ſwiich in 

lead of a curry-comb, and duſt his hide as 


wedoa carpet, Upon a journey they follow 


lim whiflling and fGinging, to make him go 
heely,— Calmet. 4 

WMPLEON (S.) an unclean animal, forbid- 
& td be eaten by Moſes ; it is a ſmall crea- 


lone like a lizard, but with a larger and longer 


bead; it has four feet, an each of which 
thee are three claws, and a long flat tail, 
in nofe long, ending in an obtuſe point, its 
biek harp, ſkin plaited and jagged like a 
bw from the neck to the laſt Joint of the 
bil, with a tuft cr comb on its head; in 
her te ſoecte Nike a fiſh, The report of its 
nnz upon air is a miflake, flies and other 
nll 1nſeQts being its food ; as to its coloug, 
u ſo framed as to excite different colours 


| Mus according as the rays of light fall upon 


1 Of 113 Gtuation is in reſpe to us, like 
the ſeathers of a dove, 5 


WMWELFORD (s.) a ſmall borough t i 
bn * A h on Fri- 


#1, governed by a mayor, &c, diflant from 
_ 134 computed, and 250 meaſured 


WER A (S.) is ſometimes uſed for chamber, 


n ſometimes for muſic defigned for 3 


amber for private uſez and ſometimes for 
lt, arched roof, &c, ſometimes for the 
ou machine called the Camera obſcura, 
4 is the greateſt help and improvement 
he art of delineation or drawing, thet 
Mquiries of the three loſt centuries have 

j for by this all manger of objeAs, 


W. 


[ 


| 


e market is weekly on Fri- | 


1 


pl 


CAM. 


| whether animals, buildings, or country land-. 


ſcapes, are repreſented in their ensct propor- 
tions, natural colours, real ſituations, and in 
all their zroe perſpectives or fore ſhortnings : 
It is made ſometimes by darkening the win- 
dows of a room, that looks into ſome fireet, 


garden, &c., and making a ſmall hole in the, 


ſhutters, &ec, fix therein a plain convex glaſs, 
or a double convex glaſs, or rather a tube 
with two glaſſes, for with only one glaſs the 
object will be repreſented upon the wall ora 
ſheer, &c, hung up on purpoſe, in an inverted 
poſture: But the moſt uſeful ſor the painters 
or draſtſmens purpoſes, are thoſe made by the 
opticians, being -a little cheſt or parallelo · 
phped, of about ten inches broad, and about 
two feet long, &c, furniſhed with glaſſes ex- 
aQly poſited, The real uſe, pleaſure, »nd 
ſatisfaction that ariſes from this inſtrumeat, 
has put the projecting heads of divers ma- 
thematieians to work, among which, that 
| deſcribed by Dr, Graveſande in his treatiſe of 
52 is worth 2 painters while to put 
n practice, 5 Te] CERES 
CAMUVSADE (s.) a term in Mur, that Sgnifies. 
a ſudden} and unexpected attack in the night- 
time, in which the aſſailants wear ſome dif- 
tinguiſhivg badge to know their oon men 
from the enemy. 3 | 
CA'MLET (8.) particular ſort. of ſtuff made 
of Glk, hair, or worſted, much uſed ſome 
time ago, for mens cloaks and womens ride - 
ing hoods. 7 Is . 
CAMP (S.) the place where an army is drawa 
up in order of battle, and lies night and day, 
for which purpoſe they build huts or tents to 
ſleep in; 16 an army that is continually in 
motion, and upon the watch, to ſurprize or 
fatigue an enemy, is called a flying camp, ' 


CAMPAIGN or CAMPA'IN (S.) that ſpace 


of time in each year that an army is in the 
field ; a plain or level country is ſo called, 
CA'MPDEN or CA'MDEN (S,) in Gloucefler» 
Hire, a borough town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Wedneſday ; they were incorpo» , 
rated by king James I; by charter granted in 
the third year of his reign, which appoints 
them to be governed by two bailiffs, twelve 
'burgeſſes, and a ſte ward, who have power to 


chuſe 22 inferior burgeſſes ; they have power 


to try actions not exceeding the ſum of 67, 
13% 4d. They beve four fairs annually, - 
os on St. Audreru s- day, and Cord- Friday; 
the profits of theſe two belong to the cor - 
poration, but thoſe on St. George's and St. 5 
James i- day, to the lord of the manor,” The 
market is famous for ftockings ; the pariſh 
ia ten miles in compaſs; there is a fine 
grammar. ſchool, and good alma · houſes plen- 

_ tifully relieved, and a charity-ſchool for 30 
poor girls to learn to read, knit, and ſpin ; 
dient from London 69 computed, and $6 
meaſured miles, E EY 

CAMPE'CHIQO ($.) a fort of wood bronghe 
from America, commonly called * 

* 


| 
; 
| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
| 


—— — w 


LEW — 


Ind ofed in dyeing; the heart of the tree, 


© rafle, and {s very hot in the mouth. 
CA\NAANITES (S, 


flow in. | 
CANA'RIES ( 


which only is uſed, ö 
lome time after turns black ; and if fee 

in water, tlnctures it ſo ſtrongly with that 
' colour, that it may be uſed as ink; it is 


very heavy, burns freely, and gives a clear, | 


Fe e 
CA'MPHIRE (s.) a white, ſhining, tranſpa- 
' rent, odoriferove, volatile gum or 1efin, flow- 


ing from a tree in the iſland of Borneo, and 


"the neighbouring mountainous places, e- 


' ſembling a walnut-treez it, has a bitterich 


105 people oe ſcended from 
'Cangon, ond the eleven ſons of this patri- 


dreh; their firſt habitation was in the Ignd. 


of Canoan, where they increated extremeiy : 
Trade and war were their pe oecupa · 
"tions, Theſe gave riſe to their great riches, 
and the ſeveral col-nies ſcattered by them 
over almoſt all the iNands and maritime pro 
vinces of the Mediterravean, Jiſbua, as 
captain of the Iſraeliiss, conquered them, and 
their country, which was divided 
smong the ſeveral tribes by lot, 
AL (S.) a place cut by art to receive 


water to render parks and gardens more 
agreeable, and which is 


nerally ſtored 
ge that liquids 


7 iſlands in the Ailantic fea, 

to the weſt of Africa, in number ſeven : 

"They were by the ancients called the forty- 

nate iflands; the moſt confiderable is Cana- 

" which has a town of the ſame name; 
is 


this iNand is the chief, both for its great fer. 


with ducks, &c, alſo any p 


\ "Lility (they having two harveſts in a year) 


There is a 
und the inhabitants are Roman Catbolice, 
/CANAR'Y-PIRD ($.) = ſmall bird, much 


and becauſe the governor reſides here; there 
p's 22 ſugar-mills in it, The other jNands 


« Tenvrifſe, the iſle-of Peine, the iſles of | 


Fri, Ventura, Gomora, and Lancelete ; they 


were firft diſcovered by a Frenchman, named | 


Peotbencourt, but are now ſubject to Spain : 
great deal of wine made there, 


noted for its fine finging, at firſt brought 
hom the Caonarjes, but now bred. in many 
parts of Eure alſo a cant name for a 
heedler, flatterer, or pretender to great 
metters, that he neither can, nor deſigns to 
per form, | 


CANCEL (V.) to make void an inſtrument, 


by tearing off the ſeal, &c. 


CA'NCER (s.) in 2 is one of the 12 


Gans of the sodise, repreſented on the 


globe ond plan, ſpheres by the Ggure of a 


#rab, and in writing marked gg ; Pialeny 
makes 11. Tycho 15, Flamflead 91 flats in 
it, In Phyfc, it is @ hard and immovesble 


tumour, of » livid or lead colout, encom - 
paſſed round with branched turg'd veins ful] 
_ of black, mudoy blood; it begios without 
Pala, and growe apace, and chiefly «Mia 
the Jax, glandulous paris, eſpecially * 


js at firſt red, and in 


* * „ 
A ; 
7 „ 


„AN. 
| breaft ; it is obſervable to grow more In bu 
7 bo 5 9 12 6 than other, ar 
. ntie, farour able, 
upright, 2 kind, _ _ 
CA'NDIDATES (S.) to or more perſons that 
* Ariving for the ſame place, reward, or 
ing. 5 1 
CANDIZA'TION (s.; the cryſtallizing or 
congealing of ſugar after it has been difſo'ved 
end purified in water. Ws 
CA'NDLE (S.) en artificial inſtrument to give 
light, made of various ſizes and matey 
b 2 15 on, 12 of tallow, Ke. ; 
CA MAS (S.) a feſtival » 
the church to be obſerved the 2 
of February, in honour of the purification 
of the virgin Mary, at which f 
merly we, and ftili the Papiſts go in proceſ- 
ſion, with many lighted candles; they alſo 
conſecrate candles os that day for the ſervice 
of the year enſuing. 
CA/NDLESTICK (1 an inflrument to hold 
or contain a candle, made in various formy, 
} and all ſorts of matter, as wood, iron, braſs, 
ſilver, earth, &c, there are famons def 
tions given of the golden candlaſicl in 


* 1 4 1 
CA NDO UR (s.) honeſty, ſineerity, foithful- 
nes, plain, downright dealing, vuprightneſs, 
or courteſy, 5 | 
CANDY (V.) to make a thing white, as 
' whitſters do; but generally it means pr 
rations of ſweetmeats made by the confec- 
tioners, and thickening and cryſtallizing ſu- 
| gar on fruits; alſo to grow ſtale and mouldy, 
and ſq thicken like ſweetmests, | 
CANE ($.) an Indian reed, much uſed to walk 
with, of a woody though porous conbllence, 
| ſome of which are highly valued, and ſell 
for large ſums of money; sIſo « meaſure of 
various lengths, uſed by the Tralionr; allo 
the name of that part of a weavers loom, 
tbro' which the threads of his ſilk, worſled, 
&e, paſs, 


| CANE (V.) tothreſh, beat, or chaſliſe with 


a cane or walking-ftick, . 


W.ft- Indians, that eat men's fleſb; alſo s term 
for any perſon that cruelly defiroys or injures 
their fellow-creatures by oppreſſion of any 
Cort or kind. 
CANVCULAR (A.) of or belonging to a dog. 
CANVNE A.) like, of, or belonging to a dog 5 
ſo that diſraſe, that occaſions an extravagant 
hunger, is called the canine appetite. 
CA!NISTER S.) a quantity of tes from 75 
to 100 pounds; but now commonly means 
any veſſe] large or ſmall, that holds tea, whe- 
ther it be made of earth, es china, ot 
28 flyer, tin, pr any thing elſe, 
CA/NKER (S.) a corroding, eating, 
ſore; like ite a diſorder in trees; allo dhe 
ruf of iron, brafs, copper, tec. | 


[ANN (5.) n drinking-velſ-1 made of woot 


in the hae of a be, el; from n 


ſtival for» | 


CA'NIBALS ($.) thoſe people among the 


E 
— 


32 & 


= th ' 
* for ſta 


* in acathegral or collegiate church, 


S S & SI FREST 


U 


call SAL or buays weve 


A 


arks, cann bag FH 
frument uſed in the racking off of wines. | 


CANNON (S.) an inſtrument of war, a large | 


gon or piece of ordiance, 'for the ſhootibg or 
' throwing bullets, Honex, or other offenſive 
mater gant the Enery, of which there ar 


many ſorts, 


CANNONADE/(V;) when an army fights by | 


fring opon the enemy, with'cannons, With: 
3 1 121 12 % £0. 205%: 77 
out coming to a cloſe engagement. _ 


of 4 cannon, a gunner, | 
CYNON s.) a rule or tated law to 284 
* tire& one's elf by, eſpecially in chutch mat 
ters; alſo a prebehdary who GN a 71 2 
« In a» 


'CANNONEE/R (s.) the manager or dire or | 
; p £5 ! " My 44A 


"matics, it in the reſult of ſome, proceſs 
that brings out a general rule for ſolving a 
*  quefliins of thath ind; with Printers, "it 8 
tze ſort, of letter; with the Muſicians, it i 
a fort compoßrlon, in which olle part lea 
ind another follows 4 with Diele, the re; 
ceived books of the Old an ; 
are called the canon of ſcriptufſGe. 
CANONICAL (A.) e orderly, according 
to rule; alſo authentie, orthodox, br true. | 
CYNONIST (s, 1. profelfor, ' prafiſer, of 
doQtot of the ea gon M. „ee 
c z ATI ($;) the a&t of mik ipg or 
11670 ng a perſon to be called ſalnt or holy. 
CA 477 0 to 5 5 by 4 1 
rule or law; alſo to declire or male 1 per: 
fon a faint. 5. er 0682007; * er ; 
UANON-LAW (s.) the church or veclefiai 
e ARS . 


CANOE! ($.) a boat made by the TnJons out | 


of the trunk of a large tree, by hollowingit 
with fire, && ee, 


CANOPY (s.) a cloth, curtain, or teffer of | 


late, for princes and noblemen' to fit under 
vpon grand occaſions; it is alſo made uſe of 
by perſons of inferior rank ; fit ſomerjmes 
 bynifies only the curtains add tefler of a bed, 
there being a ſort of beds called canopy bedi, 
CANT (v.) to talk gibberiſh like pypſies ; to 
whine and make large pretences to religion, 
of throw a thing off, or away, _ | 
CANT (s.) a barbaroos, broken ſort of ſpeech 
mae uſe of by gvplies; alſo a pretence to 
love, friendſhip, and religion, without in» 
teneingit, f © i 
CANTA'TA (S.) a ſong for one or more 
voices with or without inftruments, compoſed 
/ with divers movements, and in the ſtile of 
M9 ofers, , „ 
COYNTER SUR (s.) the chief place in the 
county of Kent, a city and archbiſhopric j 
the place is ſo ancient, as to be ſaid to be 


' friendkip, &c, without ſincerity j alſo to caſt | 


built 900 »ears before the birth of Chriſt Ys 


that the firſt chriftian biſhop St, Avguftine, 
if not the firſt chriſtian preacher, ſettled 
; and it was here the famous Thomas 


alſoah in- 


d and New Teftament 4 


tyrannizing K. a "8 
in 


g of E. land 
and by the policy of the court ENG ADs 


bliod ſuperſtition of that time, win"cano- 
nized,” and bis ſhrine ſo much reſorted" td, 
that the name of Feſus was moſt forgot 
among his blind votaries, and the "gifts w 
ſo many, large, and valuable, that it the 
diſſolution, the plate and jewel that were 
left, filled two "large cheſts, that required 
eight men each to remove. The cathedral 
Js a noble” majeſtic pile, and hat a venera- 
dle e ſpect, both near and st a diflanee Un- 
der this church is a large proteftant French 
church, firſt given by queen Eu⁰,b nb to che 
| Walloon; thot fled from the pepſteution of 
the dike'ef lun, and che king; ef France, 
of whoſe poſterity many ſtill iemein, whoſe 
prineipal employment is in thewegvingtrade ; 
this, together with the great inneres ſe f ho 
| ground), within theſe ſew-yeors, has: Helly 
inecresſed the inhabitants of this place ! Tr is 
encompaſſed with a mont and wall, on which 
| are or were ſeveral watch towers nnd citagels, 
without Which are ity ſuburbs, in which 
and within the city, are 14 pariſh churches, 
| beſides the cathedra), within-whoſe limits are 
| ſeveral fine buildings belonging to the dean 
and prebends; alſo a free-ſchool,' called the 
king's ſch60]: There are many good bvild- 
| Ing in the city, and particolarty u good mar- 
|  ket-houſe,' over" which are om ſor the 
mayor, aldermen, e., to diſpateh the pub 
lic buſineſs,” The archbiſhop” ie primate af 
\ all England, It is governed by mayor} ol- 
| Gdermen; recorder,” . It enjoys many pri- 
| vileges, ſends to members to parliament, 
ond beſfites-the ſhambles, has twe*comimon 
'  markety' weekly on "Wedneſday and Betur- * 
| day; diffanit from London 43 computed}* and 
$6 meſhes iiſdege/ ft ff I Hoot 
CANTHA'RIDES (s.) a venomous kind of in- 
ſe, which when oried nd pulveriſed, are 
principally uſed to raffe bliſterr. 
CA'NTHUYS-'($:) in Anatomy, the angle op 
corner of the eye; that next the noſe 4s 
called the great, and that next the temples 
the /iccle Canthus ; allo the neck of" MHttle 
trough mode in 4 veſſel, for the more ealy 
pouring off the liquor. ALY 6 
CA NTICLES (S.) holy or divine ſongs, which 
| carry a ſpiritual meaning in them farther than 
the bare words of themſ-lves exprefy; ſuch as 
Solomon's Song in the Bil. 
CANTO (s.) a divifion in an beroſe poem. 
line books and chapters in proſe g ald in 
Mufic, à ſong, or the treble part there, 
CANTON (V.) to ſeparate or divide d coun» 
try into parts or provinces, as the Swiſs Can» - 
toni, (fc; alſo to fortify or 'defend one's ſelf 
in 2 place. In Hireldry, it is to make an 
. ordinary' confiſting of two Hines, one drawn 
pendicularly from the chief, and the o- 
| * perpendicular from the ſide of the of- 
emtcheon; and is always lefs than s erte 


„ 


* 


2 


* 


n 


l, who was Ned opon teten þ | 


. + $7155 3 1 5 
; 7 


of the fiele, x | 
_ . ,CANTUS 


_ counter ego. 


CA'NY A655 (V.) to ſearch, examine, or tho- 


. rooghly look into a matter. 
CANV as (8. 
open, for children to learn t» mark upon, 
-  #nd: ſometimes very cloſe, fine and firong, 
to make ſails for ſhips, &c, with; alſo uſed 
ia Painting and Tapeſtry, performed with 


the needle: the French called the model upon 
CA'PER (V.) to leap, or jump ug on high in 


cloth ſometimes wove very |. 


which. a ſongor piece of mulic is to be com- 


poſed by this name. Hs þ #1 
[CA/NZONE (s.) a Muſical Term, and when 
- applied to vocal Myſic, means the ſame with 
tantata; and when added to infirumental Mu- 
- Je, meacs the ſome with ſonata; and if add- 
_ ed teeny particular part of the compoſition 

is the ſame with allgro. 


CAP. (8.) a covering for the head, made of di. | 


vers ſorme, and of various materials, worn 
by men uſually. inftesd of 2a wig, in an un- 
. | dreſs, while perſons are very buſy ; alſo to 
lie ing and when underſtood of women, go 
under various denominagions, as coif, mob, 

- pioners, ec. anciently they were the ſym- 
.. bols of liberty, for when the Romans gave 
their ſlaves the cop, it entitled them to free- 

dom; and in Univerſities, when the ſtudents 
were preſented with the cap, they were then 
no longer under the rod of their ſuperiors, 


7 


The cap is ſometimes uſed as a mark of in- 


fſomy. Ia Jraly, the Jas are diftioguiſhed 
dy a yellow cap; at Lucca, by an orange- 
* Coloured one, In France, thoſe perſons that 


had been bankrupts, were ſor ever after 


_ ».Obliged co wear a n cap. Ina Ship, a 
dap is a ſquare er. timber put — the 
bead or upper part of the maſt, having a 
round hole cut in it, to let the maſt through, 
by which means the top-maſts and top-gal- 
_  lant meſts are kept ſteady, f 
CAP ABLE (A.) sole, fit, or ſufficiently qua - 
lied to do a thing eſfectually. „ 
CAA cious (A.) of large extent, fit or 
| ee xeceive- a thing, ſpacious, great, 
bat, 
| gt — V.) to enable, N fit 
« n to undertake or perform a thin | 
CAPACITY (8) power or ability to Go a 
_ thing, ſufficient to receive or contain; alſo 


the extent of a perſon's underſtanding, wit, 


| or Judgment, In 'Grmcrry, the ſolicity or 


.contens of a figure or body is ſo called, from | 


whence thoſe meaſures or veſſels that hold 
or contain liquor, grain, &c. are called mea 
ſures, wt veſſels of capacity; fo in Law when 
+ ſingle perſon or politic body, has a right 
to purchaſe, or (el, give or take lands, ſue 
others, or be ſued themſelves, they are ſaid 


| todo it in their ſiagle, political, or corpo- 


bite ay ; ; 

CAP. A PIE —4 all over from head to foot, 

„ compleatly furniſhed, cloathed, or provided 
for the perferman-e of ſomethin 

. CAPA'BISON ($') trappings or furniture for 


| 


e 


finer than ordipaty,Þ —__ the are 
CAPE (s.) the neck-piece of a coat or cloak; 


2 alſo a mouoiaigons protuberagce that runs 
farther out into the than the reſt of the 
continent of which it is a part. 
CA'PER (S.) the flowers of an lala ſhjnb, 
A which, when pick led make a pleaſant ſauce; 
alſo a jump, bound, or lap from the earth, 
made by dancers to ſhe w their activity. 


Dancing ; to run or ſkip about wantonly, 
.CA'PHAR (S.) atoll paid by the Chiifian 
merchants that carry or {end merchandizes 
|. from 4. ws _ 
CAPV-AGA (S.) # Turk/þp officer, or gover- 
nor of the 72 of the ſeraglio, otherwiſe 
| called grand maſter of the ſeraglio ; this is 
the firſt dignity mont the white emnuchs. 
He is always near the perſon of the grand 


_ ſeignior, He introduces ambaſſadors to their 


| ; | audience, and without his permiſſion no body 


goes in or out of the grand ſeignior 's apart- 
ment : his office intitles him to = jo 
turban in the ſeraglio, and to go every where 
on horſeback, He accompanies the grand 
ſeignior to the ſoltana's. apartment, but gory 
no farther than the door ; his office brings 
| him abundance of preſents, though. bis allov- 
_ ance from the grand ſeignor is but moderate, 
CAPVLLAMENTS (s.) the ſmall fibres which 
compoſe the nerves ; lo thoſe ſmall fbres 
which grow in the midale of a flower, com- 
|, monly called lamina, ' , 
APVLLARY (A.) hairy, or full of ſmall 
| threads and fibres, _ 
CAPVLLARY ARTERIES (S.) in — 


— 


are the ſmalleſt veſſels in a human body, 
are. much finer than hair. | 
CA/PITAL (A.] chief, head, of principal ; i 
relates to ſeveral things, as the copira/ lock, 
in trading companies, is the fund or quantity 
of money they arc by their charter allywed 
to employ in trade. 


„** 


"SONG 


| CAPITAL (S.) in ArchiteFure, is ane of the 


rincipal members of a cclumn or pilaſler; 
[is placed between the ſhaft and the ente. 
b'ature, and by the various ornaments and 
members in it, we diſtinguiſh one order from 
_ another. | 
CA/PITAL CITY ($.) is the metropolis cr 
chief city in a kingdom, in or near which 
the king or emperor commonly refdes, 31 
Londen in England, Paris in Fronce, Madria 
in Spain, Vienna in Germany, Corflariting® 
in Turkey, G. * 
CA/PITAL CRIME ($.) a fault which ſubjefs 
the criminal to the Joſr of his life 
CA/PITALdLETTERS (s.) are ſuch a8 2 


| 
| 


volgerly called great letters, a5 A, B, C, At. 
CA'PITAL MEDICINES (s.) foch as ar 15. 
markable for the number of ingredients, 9 
their 3 vietues, 8s mithrids e, 
| Venice treacle, Ke. ITY 
CA'PITATION (s.) 2 poll tax, er * 


: 


FSS r 


CAP: 
tr the head of ench perſon io a family. 
LWPITOL (S.) a fortreſs at Rome, begun in 
the 149th year of Rome, by Targuinius Priſ- 
cu, and finiſhed" in the aaiſt by Targuinius 
bus, wherein was a temple dedicated to 
, thence” called Capitolinus; here the 


ſenare aſſembled, and here were depoſited the 
moſt ſacred and valuable things belonging to 


the fate: It was in this temple they made 
their vows, and took the oath of allegiance ; 


and here the magiſtrates, and thoſe who had | 
the honour of pg oy preſented them | 
s for 


ſelves to thank the gods for their victory, and 


to pray for the proſperity. of the repoblic, / | 


ſubmit upon certain terms, * 


UPITULA'TION: 48. J in War, the forren- | 


ering a town upon eertein conditions, allo 
the-pat or agree ment the emperor of Gar- 
ſwears inviolably to maintain at is 


4 


(PNOMANCY (S.) a kind of divination 
uſed by the ancients in their ſacrifices 5 a3” 
when the ſmoak was thin, light, and went 
op firaight, the omen was good; when the 
contrary bad, There was alſo another ſpe- 
cies of it, which confifted in obſerving the 
ſmoak arifing from poppy and jeſſamine ſeeds 
ft ypon light eoals. | ; 


uon (s.) a fowl crammed or ſattened up 


arg commonly underſtood of a cock 
geltz alſo an 'eunuch, or eſfeminate fellow, 
CAPRYCHIO or CAPRYCE (s.) a fantaftic 
humour, ſome maggotty diſlike to; or find- 
lag favit with a thing, a mere freak; an-un- 
—— 5 8 ooliſh humour. | 
U A.) whimſical, fooliſh, un- 
ſettled, — wor \ 5 g 
UAPRYCORN (s.) one of the twelve figns or 
Grifons into which the aſtronomers have 
dirided the Zodiac, and which upon the 
lobe, is drawn or painted in the ſhape of a 
goat ; the ſon enters this ſign about the mid- 
de of winter, with us here in Eng/ond; Its 
n or mark is 


Lp's The Aftrolegers call it 
aunthly, dry, and cold, the houſe of Saturn, 


— 


ind exaltation of Mart. | 


UPRIO'LE (s.) term among Fochier, im- 
ping, that when s horſe is at bis full leap, 
en fretch, he firikes hie hind legs out as far 
1 be poſſibly can, near and evenly together, 

UPAVZANS ($,) # term with ſome Pby/i 

deny, 1 705 the irregular motion or beat - 

of the pulſe; 25 1 

AN or CA/PSTERN (S.) a large beam 

" piece of timber, placed behind the wind- 

. way there are __— 7 11 

diflances, to put in s bars, 

ba — of wood, or — to heave, 
wigh, or draw up any thing very 

u anchors, þ eee. alſo to ſtretch 

adler or other ropes, ond make them fit 

22 At ſew it 


o different called, from 
or part of ſhip it is fixed in, 


= 1 


heavy, ; 


Se CAR : - z 
| - ately bebind the; malo-mat, 22 
canſters is ſet between the main-maſt and th 


fotemaſt, &c, | t e a4 40 
CA/PSULATE (V.) to cover, contain, or in. 


the huſk of = aut, the yed of a bean; de. 
CAPTAIN (S.) che head, * or leader 
a company or multitude military 
Fuairt, 175 = head officer of a company of 
; horſe or ſoot j alſe on board a fingle 217. 


maſter or principal commander is ſo. called. 
When an army 16 reduced to diſband, and 
thereby loſes his companys he is called a cop- 
tain reformed, when he 1s continued 
as a ſecond 
The commanding officet of the | 
.  troopy in every regiment, ie called. captain 
lieutenant; and in the Cant Phraſe, a captain 
is a bully, who is. to quarrel or fight b 
' peeviſh gameſters, who are 1efty or quarrel» 
ſome at the Joſs of their money z and-ſome- 


8 


[ times it Ggnifies money itſelf, as, (ht ap, 
is not at home, that js, there js no money in 


tety, full or 


ET” 


N my — ; | 
CA'PTIOUS (A.) quarrelſome, 
objections, ready to take hold of every ſha» 
| dow or pretencte. 7 
CA'/PTIVATE (v.) to conquer, wing 
come z to enſnare, entice, or wheedle, 
applied to the inclinations « . 
* mankind, ; 7 1 tA 
CA'PTIVE (8,) one who is conquered on: 


7 


at the command of. another 
CA'PTURE-($.) prize, booty, ot plunder... Jn 
Law, it is the arreſting or ſeizure of per- 
ſon, by the authority of a warrant, & +; 
CA/PUCHINS (8.) a ſort; of Franciſcan frigrs, 


an odd kind of cap or hood; ſewed to their 
habit, and getierally hangs. down behind vp- 
on their back,, + 8 1 
CA'PUT-MORTUUM.. ($.)- in 
that dry, earthy ſubſtance, that is 


' 


] {with 


tion, or other proceſs by fire. 
CAR Is.) # 2 like « throne, uſed 


alſo oy carriage that goes upon two or four 
Wheels. l 
CA'RABINE or CARBINE (s.) an, inflru+ 


ße of 2 piſtol and a muſket, and commonly 

.. 'of a pretty large bos. 

CARABINEE'RS (8.) among the Fran 

a choice ſet of horfemen-picked out 
common regiments, and 
for their arms; 

CA/RACOL (s.) a motion made by 


valry, half 2 or a half turn from the 
left to the 
enemy may not find out whether they intend 


main. copfers is that placed imme- 


| to attack (hem in the flaak or fronts itisalfs 
13 the 


* 


cloſe, particularly with natural coverings, as” 


Another, of without. poſt. 
4 4 colonel;s 


out ſpirit, or apparent. virtue, aſter diftilla- 


or aver- | 
uſual) 


ſlaved, ſo as to be neceſſitated. Or cor hed 
to perform the will of another 
CAPTIVITY (s.) bondage, Nlaverys wholly - 


| ſo called from their great. copuchin, which iy 


3 


in trivaphs, and av the ſeaſtings of princess _ 


ment of war uſed by horſemon, between the. . 


>, are 
of the . 
Rn 


ght, changing hands, that the 


" 


CAR 

| Wie belt tern exch Horſeman'mokes, after bie 
*giſchdvge to paſs from the front of the ſqua- 
dron to the rear, e 
CARKVTES(S. ) a fe&t among the Few, who- 
© htre Cloſely to the text and letter of the 


y 


ſeriprure, and repect all thoſe books which | 


"gre" riot in the ojd-e#non of the Jus, und 
_ Yequite" un implieit ſoth in the holy ſeripture, 


nes, When they ſee them in their ſynagogoe: 
"with parek mente on their foreheads; the | 


| P yes wherein theſe phylaQaries are men- 
„Foce, and'which arc'anderftocd literally by 


- other tun, they explein figuratively, They | 


"deny that the o/at lu tame from Moſer, and 
"fret che tabals dritraditions,” 'They have 


"the" abbath mote rigorouſly chan the Rab- 
. bing, and ſet almoſt no bounds to the prohi- 
"ited degrees of marriage, '' © 
n (SY ue, brittle; reſmous gum, 
« of en aromatic flavour, brought from the 
1 in E244 # 4 $7 41 a 4 3 þ 
AT s.) wong the Rifſners, is one ſeru- 
1 give 54 yon j with the ewolleri, it is but 
Four grains, _ CO ne 
CARAVNN (8.) otherimes ötniges, a 1 he 
Wompany of people who travel in Tuwhky tu- 
\ gether, with s convoy of Janizaries, for their 
| Feen Arab; and ſometimes 
At Ggnifies with us f fort of cloſe carriage or 
2a ; und ſometimes e large cb pay of 
. 7 #4 3 
CARAV ANSERA (s.) i inn or place 
of entertainment 8 . 
_CARAWVEL or OAR'V BL(S;) che name of 2 
__ "*rading veſſel uſed in the Medirerrantan' fer, 
 *Uhaving « ſquare poop, ans rigged like a gal | 
- of about 320 tons burthen, 1 17 
CNRAWAY'(S.) | a o, longith ſeed, 
furrowed on the back, of 2 briſk;/ aro- 
matte tate, moch uſed by the ConfeBionir: ; 
9 5 produced from a plant of the ſame 
CARBONA'DE (v.) to flice and broit fleſh on 
CA'RBUNCLE (s.) a precious flone ofa deep 
x64" eur, which ie by ſome" reported to 
mine i the dark ; alſo a malignant tumour 
attended With great pain, beat, mortiſea- 
tion, lividneſs, and at lat blackneſs z it begins 
h one ot more puſtules; and ſometimes 4 
ſcab, under which gathers a putrid ulcer 4 it 
is owing to # ſharp, corrgfive, hot, celine bu. | 
mour, which very often proves mortal. 
CARUS or CARCASE (S.) ſpoken of the 
trunk or body of an '#nimal when dend. In 
- fArcbitefturs, the ſteſl of a honſe unfiniſhed 
or  vfifiirnifhed g 8lfo in Gunnery, iron eaſes 


1 


In ubhorrence for the Talmud, und obſerve | 


ö 


| to be hot out of mortars, to ſet hbules, &e, 


on ſite, are called. carcaſſes. | 
CA'RCELLAGE (s.) the fees that priſoners 
poy before they can be diſcharged, 
CARD or CHART (S.) a map that deſcribes 
the ſea- coaſts: alſo the name of a thick pa- 
per, or paſte-board,: cut into parallelograms 
of about three inches brbad and five inches 
long, 'marked with diſferent ſpots, and uſed 


| ; toigame of play with for divetfion; alſo the 


name of an infirumeat with abundance of 


von or braſs teeth or ſpikes in it, to comb 


l, flax, We. "BIT + 0 
CARD (V.) to comb or elean wool, flar, &ec, 
with proper inſtauments of iron or braſs wire, 
A'RDIAC (S.) à medicine which comforts 
and krengthens the heart, by puttiag the 
biood into u general fermentation, whereby 
| the elaſticity and tone of the fibres, which 
were before weakened and vitisted, are te- 
 ftored, whence is occafioned a briſker and 
mer eise. 
CARDVCA-(S.) a diſternper that ſuffocater, 
| ' -\mothers, or filifled the heart, by a congelation 
of blood called a polypus z- alſo the herb mo- 
therwort, _ W . et vInitnny 
CA'RDIGAN ($.) che ſhire and afſize town, 
pleaſantly feated on the river Tyeaye, famous 
for breeding the beſt faſmon in Britain, over 
which it hes a good ſtone bridge, ſuftained by 
| feveral arches. It is a large and populous 
town, formerly walled about, and fortified 
with a catile, which are now) both gone to 
win: Ic has a fine church, and a well boi)t 
+ſhire- hall, with ſeverab other good buildings ; 
is a corporate town, governed by mayor, 
| aldetmen, common couneil, &c, enjoys ſe- 
ve ral immunities, ſends one member to par- 
liament, and Bas a god market weekly on 
Saturday ; is diſtant from London 162 com - 
puted, and 198 meaſured miles. This town 
wa once poſſeſſed by the - famous Robert 
Fin. Suples, Who was the firſt Briton that 
-  attem the conqueſt of Ireland, who had 


terwards gave the Eng/iſ a footing there, 
which they never quitted, but atlength quite 
reduced that countsy, and made it as it wer? 
CA'RDIGANSHI 29 one of the ſ n covn- 
ties in Sourb Wales, is of a different ſail, and 
but ill eloathed with wood, the ſouthernard 
weſtern. parts being plain, and very fertile 


(though not altogether without. bills the | 


caſters. and northern ports are * 
and more barten, among which is the Te, 
Ainmos · Mill, a mountain of great extent an“ 
height, Ic has in it 64 pariſh churches #10 

four market-towns j it is in the dioceſe of it. 
David's; is * in circumference, con 
' , tains about 5:0,009 acres of land, 2nd 349 

..i houſes ; ſends two members to e 
one ſot'the.county, and one for the tow? a 

-$8:remarkable-fof its lead mines, from whic 

| | | catzaRted.. This 760087 


wd to holg com 
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| fach ſucceſs with A handful of men, as ff. 
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LA full of eattle af to be called the nurſery 
or breeding place: for the Whole of 
England, ſouth of Trent. 
eK AL (A.) the ehief, the iteipaifabs 
lead, the ſupreme; in Aritbmeticy,” cardinal 
numbers are ſuch as exprefs goſitively, how 
- many things thete are, as 1, 7, 10, de. In 
Mavi ati an, Ke. the north, eaſt, weſt, and 
ſouth ; in Afronony, Aries, Libra, Canter, 
ind Capricorn ave called the cardinal points 5 
in Morality, prudence,” temperance, juſtice, 
and fortitude are the. cardinal virtues; 
CARDINAL (S.) an eminent di yo ity in the 
chorch of Name they were at firſt only the 
incumbents of a pariſh, but are now filed 
eccleſiaſtical princes; they are about 70 in 
number, and are all the pope's council, and 
„ih him concert all 2fairs relating to the 
church: It is out of their number the pope 
is choſen, and it is they only who choſe Wen. 


Janocent IV. at the {countil of Lyens held i in ; 


- 1144, gave them the bed cap; Paul II. i in 
1464, the ſcarlet habit; Gregory XIV. be- 
owed the red cap upon the retzolar cardinals, 
who beſpre only wore a hat: ' Urban VIII. 

a yy them the title of eminence, whereas | 


fore they had only that-of mott- illufrious. | . 


The cardinals dreſs is a ſattane, a rochet, a. 
manteler, a ſhort purple mantle over their | 
tochet; the maſette, and a 4 pal ea pe over. 
the rochet in public and ſolemn ations ;, 
Their gat ment is either red, or the colour 
of dried roſes or violets,” The regular cardi 

aol; wear nofilk, nor any other colour oxvopt, 
that of their order: but the red hat or ca 

we common to them all, When — 


ue ſent to princes courts, it js in quality of 


legates a laters 5 and hen they are ſent to 
town, their-governmeat is called legation. 


or office of a cardiga; 


CARDING (s.) combing, breaking, on un- | 
tangling wool, cotton, hair, &c, in order o 


fit it for ſpinning. 6 5 

CA'RDUUS (S;) the botsnicsl name hers] 
nl ſpecies of plants of the thifite kind, but 
emmonly it means what is called: carduus 
2 from its excellent medicinal qua+ 


CARE or CNREFULNESS (S.) the Soles | a 
thing with prudence, diligence, caution, ob- 
ſervation and econfideration ; alſo.anxipuſneſs 
« extraordinary concern for the ſucceſs or 
velfare of a perſon os thing. 

CARBEN! (V.) to clean, refit, and "mond i 


8 proper place, and lay one fide upon the 
hound and rectiſy what is amiſs in the other, 


ent do the ſame by the _ fide. 
R (S.) the pace a horſe or man-goes, 
he "conrld es mopats of: life he 


— Gee | 
cars (.) rocomplirant, pris, rat, or | 


| | - trades: 
vin the botrom, by caulking, tallowing, &c, |, 


CARE'SSES (S.) exprefions 


| 
| 
5 being an . lee, ond beftowedngony 
| 


veſſe] at ſea ; For- which purpoſe they get it | 


GAR 

of love, f 

friendihip or approbation, by tre stine. Naiſ- 
ing or co imentinz. re 

CA'RET (8. a mark. in wiiting or printing, 

whereby ſome port of a word or lentence, that 

is omitted, is- r that it muſt be iaſerled 

where, this mark 4 is put. 

CA'RGO (S.) the w cle lading ofa gien or 
; «ll the goods that belong io one man; and 
- ſometimes applied to all of ens fort, _ 

there are many different. 


| CARVBEES. (S, ). certain, {mall ih ande in the 


Wit Indic, called allo, Conibel if)ands, bow | 
the inhabitants 222 fleſþ;--ang is 
nos often ſpoken /of any large abe of 
courts, a leys, or (mall civifions 
CA'RICOUS. Trunous (8.) 
ſembling the figure of a figh- (my 419-4 
piles ſometimes, _. 
CA/RIES 46.) ion Surgerys.® eee 
rupt ion of he bone. 
CA'RIUS (8) s foul bone, ons tending t5 . 
tenneſs 01 corruption). - - 
CAKK (v.) to be ſolieitos, to be aovious op 
over careful, © 
CA'RLINGS (8). jiagbers in hips ling fors 
end aft.along from one bram-10 anoghgys in 
order to hear up or ſupport the led 
vhich the planks of the deck are mon 5 
in ſome parts of 'Exgland, , gte pials a9 
called carlings. 
CARLYoLE .) 4 ſmall, but alle 
in Cumberland, is both pleaſantly. and 
| Catgly htusted, heinz gvardey: an the nor 
fide by the Eden, on the ea by the Hannu, 
on che weſt by the Caude; it 19 ſexyies; by p 
 Arong ll, a caſtie, and a citsdel, tha fron- 
tier place and key of Englanyy 10 w for 


many ages hath been kept a firong gien; 
CA'RDINALSHIP (S. the honour, dignity, . 


juſt below this town the famous Fiffs wall 

began, which, eroſſed the whole iflang to 

Newcoflle upon Tyne, and here ſo endeq 
treat Reman 2 A. huilding*.aggold, 
ut the ſtreeis fair, Hoargpd,,dignified it with 


other privilege ie, to wender it popu- 

lous, end fore it 48 3 proper barrier 
'- againſt the 2 to mo Krong, / Ide 
+ great church, called Fog Ae ay 19.5 venera- 

ble old pile, a gtest ed, of it was built 


/ Bt. David, king of Scotland, who! 1 


county, together with Wifimprelond and Nr 
__thumberiund, in vaſſaiage from the crown 'vf 
England ; it hath olle another chonah rolled 
/ Cuhbert's,| It js at. preſent a Wa 
populous place, the houſes are well dvilt, 
and city walled ia having three gates, and 
* — ſuſtlans ; bas . 
wa ket w Saturdays, 220 2 ny 
air an the — the Vitis Meory ; 
zs governtd by » mayor, 1a alermen, to 
| be iliſſa, he. and ſends t % burgefſes- —__ 
Lament: Thea and feffions arc 


| 58 Sock of 4 fei. 


: 


ee 


13 9 
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5 
held here; it is ag —— and — 6M 
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CAR 
EARMELITES (S,) an order of mendieants, 
nt firſt very rigid in their diſcipline, but af- 
gerwards it was moderated, and about 1540 
- divided into two forts, one following and re- 
- "Horing the ancient ſeverities, and the other 
tms milder allowances; they take their name 
from mount Carmel, and pretend, very en- 
; 3 that Zlijab and Elias were the 
- founders of their order, that Pyrbogoras and 
_ © the ancient Druids, c. were regular pro- 
eſſors of their order, de. ſome of them go 
© bare- foot, others not; they are much efteem- 
"od in the Roman church, and have abun- 
- (ance of monaſteries, | | | 
CARMYNATIVES (s.) remedics uſed to ex 
—— wind, or cure windy diſorders, 55 
CA'RMINE (s.) a bright red colour inclinable 
to purple, uſed T painters in miniature, 
and ſometimes in oil. 
CA'RNAGE ($.) a faughter, a maſſa- 
cre or overthrow of an army; with Huneſ- 
mmm, fleſh that is given to the dcgs after t 
chace is over is ſo called. 7 
_ OA'RNAL (A.) fleſhly, ſenſoa!, voluptuous, 
one wholly governed by his appetites. | 
CARNA/TION (s.) «fieth colour ; a fine flo · 
err, Whoſe leaves are ſo coloured; in Paint- 
© dag} it is thoſe parts of the body which have 


| drapery, | | | 
CA'RNAVAL or CA'RNIVAL (S.) a ſeaſon 
of mirth and rejoicing obſerved in Italy, but 


ularly at Yenice It begins at Twelfth» | 


Lua, and holds till Lene, 
CARNVVOROUS(A.) a greedy feeding upon, 
or devouring fleſh, f 


CARNO'SITY (.) ane; olfo a preter- 


natural 1 opſtruction growing in any 
5 t of the body, 

CA Rol. (s.) « ſong of joy or ſalutation, at- 
fſſeaſt or birth - day, or any public or private 
6 among of merriment, 0 | 
CA ns (s.) in Phyſfic, is a lethargy got to a 
very great height, ſo that the patient can 
' ' hardly be awakened by any means, | 
"CA/ROTIDES (s.) two arteries, one on each 
dee the neck, ſerving to convey the blood 
1. fromthe aorta to the brain, | 


CAROUSAL (3) a grand feaſt or aft of mirth |_ 
as © prince's inſtallation, | 


ue 
- marriage, lord mayor's-feaft, mne. 


# 


i and Jollity, 
Heely to quaff. 
ARP (V.) to find favit, to blame, cenſure, 


0 
or wrongle at or with a perſon or thing, 
CARP (s.) the name of 98 freſh A fiſh, 


in whoſe palate is ſometimes found a tone off 


F 


| a triangular form or ſhape, 


| 
-CA/RPENTER (8.) un mitificer that works in | 


wood, and particularly is the rough, large, 
. or parts of houſe or ſhip- building. 
+CA'RPENTRY (.) the art of working in 
wood, commonly applies to building, whe- 
© ther it be of houſes or ſhips, | | 


od of a 


CA'ROUSE (V.) to make merry, to K 
— — 45 y, to drin 


«CARPET (S.) a covering for a table, floor, 


CAR 
| — in various figures and ſ. Fo 
3 


CAREF'R (s.) the ſwift motion or pace that 


8 horſe, coach or perſon goes in running or 
- driving, when they go with their vtmot vi- 
tout ; alſo the wolent, precipitate, in- 
confiderate Actions of fooliſh and unreaſona- 
men. RY, 4 
CA'RRIAGE (S.) the conveying goods, mer. 
chandize or perſons from one place to ano- 
ther; alſo waggons, carts, coaches, &c, 
- uſed for the like purpoſe, ate called cas» 
riage ; alſo the manner, behaviour, mien or 
 geiture of a perſo 


is to carry goods from one town or city to 
another, upon horſes, in waggons, &c. allo 
a cant word for g ſet of rogues wha watch 
at inns to get intelligence of what perſons it 
may be worth while to rob, wha go and io- 
form the gang with it, but do not appear in 
the fat for fear of a diſcovery, 
CA/RRION (s.) the fleſh of a dead carcaſe 
when it flinks, | 
CARROO'N (S.) the number fixed to a cart 
that is privileged to carry goods in London, for 
which a conſiderable ſum of money is paid, 


[CARRY (V.) to remove or bear away from 


one place to another, | 
CART (s.) an infirument or carriage to te- 
move heavy goods from one place to another, 
drawn by one, two, or more horſes, _ 
CA'/RTEL (S.) a letter challenging a perſon 
to fight a duel, a defiance; a.ſo an agree- 
ment between contending parties for the cx- 
change or redemption of priſoners, 
CARTE'SIAN (S.) one who is an admirer, 
follower, or defender of Cartefqs's philoſo · 


ph. 
een (3.) a religious order found- 
ed by Sruno, native of 1, and canon of 
R , who retired from the converſe of the 
world in 1084, to a place called Chartreuſi, 
in the mountains of Daupbins. This order 
- had no rules, till Bf! VII. general thereof, 
formed ſome conſtitotions out of the cuſ- 
toms they obſet ved, and got them confrm- 
ed by the pope. The members of this order 
- obſerve a ſtric faſt, and almoſt 
filence, an abſtinence from fleſh even in their 
fGckneſs, as continual confinement to their 
cloiſter, and always wear 1 hair ſhirt, Ther 
general takes the title of prior of the Char- 
| 0 (which is the principal monaſtery &f, 
gives name to the order) where be bolds 


CA'TILAGE (s.) as thick, drong, gridly, 

ſabtance, and ſort of medium between felb 
CA'RTMEL (u.) in Lesen-, des new 
the ſea, among the hills called Carius Fells, 
has 8 fair church, buile cathedral wiſe, in 


kly 
4 


| 


form of 8 croſs, hay's good market vs 


Ns #5 
CA'RRIER (8.) a perſon whoſe employment 


every year a genersl chapter for the afl. ir of | 


from . 5 
CARTON or CARTOON (S.) a dravght or 
deſign made to be worked from, either in 
ry or freſco, . © „ 
CARTOU'CH (S.) an ornament in Architec- 
ture, Sculpture, & c. repreſenting a fc roll of | 
paper, in the open or flat part of which is 
put ao inſcription, device, cypher, &c. and | 
commonly called n copart bent. 
CARTOU'CH or CA'R'TRIDGE (S.) fo much 
poder put into a ſmall paper caſe, as 
E fofficient to charge a muſket, cannon, or 
other fire-arms ; the larger charges are put 

into paſte-board or tin caſes, | 

CARVE (V.) to cut or divide into ſeveral 
pieces; and when applied to food figniſies 
the doing it arifully by ſeparating the limbs, 
" Joints and parts regularly ; and when ap- 
plied to flone, wood, &e. it imports the 
making flowers, knots, figures, or any other 
ornaments, | 5 
CARVER (S.) one (killed in cutting np fowle, 
Ec. at great feaſts ; alſo one who makes birds, 
flowers, e, out of wood, flone, &c. 


* * 


8 


CA'RUS (S.) a ſpecies of the apoplexy, 81 


»bich the patient falls into a deep lleep, 
* with a ſudden deprivation of ſenſation and 
motion, and an acute fever. 
CARY A'TIDES (S.) figures in the ſhape of 
women with long robes, uſed by the ancients 
inſtead of columns to ſupport their buildings, 
CASCADE (S.) the fall of water from a high- 
er to a lower part, and is much uſed in the 


_ pompous gardens of princes, noblemen, and | 


gentlemen, by cutting a canal into divers 
heights and ſtories, by which means the wa- 
ter makes a very agreeable noiſe, and ac- 
uo a velocity, that makes it froth or foam 
much, | 
CASE (S.) the ſhell, covering, or ineloſure of 
a thing; alſo the ſubſtance, condition or 
matter of a thing in queſtion ; alſo the frame 
divided into proper cells cr partitions, that 
inters ſort. the ſeveral letters of one ſize in. 
CASE- HA'RDEN (v.) to render iron or ſteel 
| fo hard, 2 to be capable of refiſting any 
edged tool; alſo to make a perſon obſtinare, | 
_ ref Jute, &c, in wickedneſs, | 
CA'SEMATE (S.) a vaolt in that part of the 
flank of the baſſion next the curtain, ſerving 
. #84 battery to defend the face of the oppo- | 
ite ball ion, and the mote or ditch. 
\CA'SEMENT (s.) that part of a window or 
range of lights, that opens to let in the freſh 


4 4 or ſhuts to keep out the cold, rain, or | 


wind, 
C4SERNS ($) in PFortification, ſmall rooms 
or e between the ramparts and the 
uſes of fortified towny, and ſometimes on 
the ramparts, to ſerve as lodgings for the ſols 
„Hen of the garriſon, to eaſe the garriſon. | 
CASES ($.) are the ſeveral endings of Nouns 


CAS - 


of 


but in the Egli, and moſt living tongues, 
| dx lnabe Lapis, od l 


, 


remaining invariable, 
CAYE-SHOT (S:) bullets, tones, e, put 
into caſes, and ſo ſhot out of great guns, 
chiefly uſed at ſea to clear the enemy's decks 
when they are full of wen. | 
CASH (S.) properly ſpeaking, fignifies the 
_ Cheft of drawers that money is put into, but 
now it generally means the money itſelf; 
and notes iſſued by the bank or bankers are 
called ſpecie or caſb notrs, | | 
CASHVER or CA>HEFR (S.) one who is 
intruſted with the money of another perſon. 
CASHTER (V.) to diſcharge from or turn a 
perſon out of his office ; alſo to diſband ſol- 
die s, ſeamenz e. | ; 
CASK (S.) a veſſel to hold or contain liquor 
a'ſo a head- piece or helmet, e 
CA'SKET (S.) a little tronle, box, orcabinet 
to put jewels, money, or writings ing and 
in the S-g Langwoge, fmall finnet firings, 
bw which the 4 are tied after they are 
urled. | a 
CASSA'TION (8.) in the Ciw! Law, is the 
abrogating, or annulling of any act or pro - 
cedure upon the following accounts, 3, When 
a decree is directly contrary to another de · 
eree, and both made againſt the ſame perſon, 
2. When decrees are directly contrary to the 
expreſs decifion of ftatutes or cuſtoms 3. 
When the formalities preſcribed by the laws 
have not been followed, | 
CA'SSIA (S.) a ſweet ſpice mentioned by Moſes 
as an ingredient in the compobtion of the 
holy oil; it is ſaid to be the bark of a tree 
that grows uncultivated in the Indies z alſo 
four ſeveral ſorts of drugs under this name, 
much alike for look and PEI being all 
gentle purgatives, the fruit of different trees. 


| CASSIO/PE (S.) a conſtellation in the northern 


hemiſphere; conſiſting, according to Prolemy's 
catalogue, of 13 flars, Tycho's 25, and Mr. 
Flamfleed's 56r—In the year 1572, there ap- 
peared a new ſtar in this conſtellation, which 

at firſt ſeemed to be equal in magnitude and 
brightneſs to Jupiter bimſelf, but it dimi- 
niſhed by little and little, and in 18 months 
time quite diſappeared, 

CA'SSOCK (s.) a kind of gown or tobe wore 
over the reſt of the habit, particulaily by 
the clergy. 

CAST V.) to throw away or from one ; alſo 
to make an image, flower, &c, by running 
melted metal into a mould, &c, allo to warp 
or grow crooked, as a piece of wood does by 
heat; alſo to imagine, think upon, or con- 
trive. 

CA'STANETS (s.) ſmall infiruments of wood, 

_ Ivory, &c. that Yn uſed to play the 
tune they danced, ' 

CA'ST-AWAY (S.) one turned out, rejeted 
or put away, * PI 

CA'STPELANS/ (s.) ſenators of the lower 


. 


in the Lala, and other variable Janguages, | 


claſs in the kingdom of Poland, who fit on 


5 28 6 


e. 


tors; they are a ſort of lieutenants of pro- 


ingen, ond command a par: of a palatinate 


nder the palatine, 
CASTIGA'TION (8.) chaftizing, puniching, 


_ correcting or amending- 


. 


CA'STLE (s.) « ſtrong place of defence, vſu- 


o 


oily built to keep a town, city or country | 


Found about it in awe, 


CASTLECARY (8.) in rler, » ſail 


: * 


town whoſe market is weekly 
diſlant from Londen 96 computed, and 125 


. meaſured miles. | . 
ſestec on the ſea, where formerly the mar- 


ket was twice a week, and 16 fairs yearly, 


but now they are all diſuſed, becauſe the ha» 


ven is choaked up with ſand; ſo that there 


© [86 ſcarce ten families left in it, whereas be 
+: Fore it was ® place of good account: It is 
fill a borough town, governed by & mayor, 
fe ward, 12 aldermen, &. and ſends two. 


T 


_ » Houſe for 24 widows and governeſs, found- | 
ed by the duke of Norfoth, who is baron of |. 


4 


- computed, and g7 meaſured miles, 


urgeſſes to parliament. It is built on 2 


b 
high hill, near which' is a very large caſtle, 


4 


— circular moat ; there is in ita good alm: 


Caftle- Riſing ; it is dient from London 78 


* 


ca ON (s.) in Nes fall, a town whoſe 


market is weekly on Tueſdey; it has a bridge 
over the Hure, and inflead of s mace, « bra- 
zen band is carried before the fieward of the 


demeſne ; it is diſtant from London g7 com- 


puted, and 123 meaſured miles, 


CA'/STOR ($.) in Lancaſhire, a ſmall town 


whoſe market is weekly on Saturday; diſ- 
tant from Londen 120 computed, and 174 


. meaſured miles, 


CA'STOR (5.) an amphibious animal, Jiving 


1 


3 ts 


both on land and in the water, called a bea 


ver z it is of a white or aſh colour, bas very | 


ſharp teeth, its fore feet are like a dog's, i's 


hindermoſt reſemble geeſe's feet, having esch 
five toes, The notion that this creature, 


when purſued, tears out its tefticles, is a 
miſtake, that ſold by the apothecaries being 
only certain glands found near the flank and 
ſhare : The fleſh of this animal ſerves the 
Americans for food, and his ſkin for clothes, 
Alſo Caſlor and Pollux, two brothers, who 


were ſaid to ſpring from the ſame egg; for | 


which reaſon they were repreſentedeach with 
helf an egg-ſhell in his hand, Jupiter being 
reported to have converſed with Lids under 
the form of a ſwant Theſe two brothers 
were much famed for their valour, and par- 


_ ticularly for their wars againſt the corſairs 
- and pirates, for which reaſon. they 


2 
deified, and invoked by the ſailors, who 
painted or carved their images upon their 
ſhips as their turelar gods, The vells] that 


St. Paul embarked in, bes he was carried 
to Rome, went by this name, Alſo half the 


* 


on Tueſday; 


64% _ 
F Rt * 4 46 * Bet won fe rats | — . | 
1 ddt appeir at fea poder the form of tobe 
0 2 ae 


ite, and portend ſtorms, _ 
CASTRAMENTATION,,(3.), the, ay, 
matkint out the ground for an army, 14 
pitcinng e e oi OOO OTH 
CA/STRATE (V.) to geld or cut out the f 
cles of an animal; to cut off or 555 4 
a book part of the oritinal compoſare, 


the male kind of. any ſort of animals ; alſo 
the curtailing, ſhortening, or leaving out any 
part of à book. „ i Ong 
CA/SUAL (A.) happening or coming to paſs 
by chance or accioent, wholly unforeſeen by 
the party to whom it comes, 
CA'/SUALTY (S.) ſomething that happens al- 
together unforeſeen and unexpected; mii ſor 
tune, hurt, or damage. | . 
CA'SUIST (s.) one who ſtudies to reſolve 
_  6ifticulties and nice points of conſcience; 
CAT (S.) acommon domeſtic creature of the 
voracious kind, which has a natural antipa- 
thy to the vermin called mice; alſo a cant 
word for a lewd, whoriſh woman, or fireet- 
Walker. „„ 
CATABA'PTIST (S.) one who difallows bap- 
tiſm, particularly to infants, | 
.CATABIBA'ZON (8.) the moon's deſcending 
node, called alſo the dragon's tail. 
CATACAU'STIC CURVES. (8.) in Grome- 
try, ate thoſe cauſtic curves formed by 1t- 


_ flegion, 5 

CATACHRE'SIS (8.) a Rhbutorical Figure 
when # word of good or innocent naturs 
meaning is put for, or uſed abufively, as 
You are a pretty man indeed, meaning you are 
a vile or ſorry fellow, _ 

CATA/COMBS (8.) burying-places in caves 
near Rome, where the primitive chriſtians 
buried the martyrs, and ſometimes bid them- 
ſelves to avoid the perſecution of the Roman 


nion, that thoſe catacombs wore public bu- 
rying places made by the heathen for poor 
ople, faves and malefaftors, 


or reflected ſounds, 5 
CATALE'CTIC VERSES (S.) in Poetry, are 
ſuch as want a ſyllable, 
CATALE/RS15S (S.) a kind of apoplexy, a di 
eaſe wherein the patient is deprived of mo- 
tion, and remains fixed in the ſame poſture 
the diſeaſe firſt ſeized him, with his eyes 
open, but without Hght and underſtanding, 
CA'TALOGUE (S.) an inventory or lift of 
dos, names, Ke. 5 
Ca/TAMITE (5) a ganymede or boy kept for 
.  ſodomitical practices. 21 25 } 
CATAPHRY'GIANS (s.) a ſeft of heretic, 
ſo called, becauſe they were wh oak who 
followed the errors of Montanys : 


ol infants, whom they pricked to death wi 


.. needles, and then looked upon them 44 mat 


Feakellation Sinn; alſo a meteor that 1s 


a 


5 CATA- 


CASTKR A/TION (3.) the gelding or cutting 


emperors, Some learned authors are of opi- | 


CATACOU'STICS (s.) the ſcience of echors 


hey made 
up the bread of the evcharift with the blood 


— : 2 2 Pg Py TP 2 
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Mete gs.) L pbtlcd, '6r eb rüde of 
Liled roots, herbs, flowers, meal, Ae. 
TAPOTIOM (8:) 4 pill or phat pdrge 
tþat is to be ſwallowed without chewing. 

its before the invention of guns, to 
— darts or javelins four or five yards 


tan Aer (S.) the falling of water with 
zpreat noiſe and force, occafioned by the 
ge of arock or rocks meeting together 
iq the courſe of a river, and ſo making one 
un much higher than another; alſo @ diſ- 
{temper in the eyes caufed by the congelation 
of phleg between the uveous coat and chryſ- 
talline humour. ; * 
(ATARRA ($.) the flow or falling down of 


homours from the head to the lower parts“ 


of the body; ſo the falling, or dropping of 
the marrow out of the bac le, is the ca- 
tarrh of the ſpinal marrow. | 
(ATASTASIS (s.) the third pſt or act of 
z comedy, wherein the whole beauty and 
force of the plot are exhibited ; among the 
Phyſicians, the followers of Hippocrates call 
it the ſtate, condition or conſtitution of a 
thing; and with the Cy it is the ſea- 
ons of the year, the diſpoſition of the body, 
0 conſideration of the time. V 


CATA/'STROPHE (s.) the finiſhing, conclu- | 


fon or laſt act of a play, in which the whole 
ſcheme, deſign, or plot is leid open; alſo 
the end or finiſhing of any work or byGneſs ; 
but when applied, is uſually underſtood in a 


had or fatal ſenſe, as the murder or ruin of a | 


r, ſome diſmal accident. 
TCH (S.) a ſhort, witty, or 


" 4 


* ſong ; 
dſo a tender, or ſwift ſailing veſſel, as a | 
bonb-catch or leich; alſo a cant word fora | 


ne, booty, e. 


CATCH (V.) to ſeize, lay hold of, overtake, | 
or ſecure from whence a bailiff or ſergeant | 
iz called a corcb-pole, which is now a word of | 


inſamy, rather applied to their followers or 


1 ” 


iſillonts than themſelves, 


CATECHE'TICAL (A.) ſomething like or | 


belonging to a catechiſm. 
CNTECHISM (s.) a ſummary account of the 
belief and practice of any ſet of men, how- 


ner different in their opinions; alſo the | 


doftrine of any art or ſcience drawn up by 
rw queſtion and anſwer. 2 
ATECHIST (s.) a perſon that teaches or 
inflrufte others in the catechiſm or firſt prin- 
iples of religion by way of queſtion and an- 
„ explaining as he goes along, whatever 
is, ot appears to be difficult to the learner, 
(ATECHIZE or CA/TECHISE (v.) to in- 
Ind in the fundamentals of any, ne, 
pufſcularly applied to relig'0us mattefs; alſo 
to chaftiſe, blame, or find fault with a per- 
ſon for ſomething done amiſs. is 
FATECHU/MEN (s.] a name given by the 


* 


Pimitive Cbrigians to thoſe Jet or Gentiles, 


vas -- 


TAPULTA (s.] an engine ihe by the | 


| CATHE'DRAL{(S:) the 


CAT 


learning the piinciptevof thHI n, 
profeſſintz the ſume, and attending 
victs as they vere allowed aid appolhttd.” "> 


or determinate, - ; 2 4 | 
CA'TEGORY (S.) an accuſation ; atfo the 
rank, order, or predicament that / pra- 
ere, or number of particulars ate ranged 
n or under, kn Oe. 
CATENA'RIA (3) the curve thät a roſe 
ee reely ſuſpended by any twa 
pokes, on ff OT NOTED 
CA'TENATE (V.) to chain, bind; link, or 
tie together. f E e e, 
CA TER (V.) to buy, provide, or prepare 
victuals for a feaſt or famiix. 
CA/TERER (S.) the officer that has the edfe 
of PIR vituals in 2 prince's or noble 
man's houſe or family. _ Y.*4.4 
CA'TSRPILLAR (S.) the name of a reptile 
that devours greens, fruit, Sc. alſoof a lazy, 
idle, Nothful, or voratious perſon that devours 
the produce of vnother's induftry, ; 
_ (S.) oiceties; dainties, or cariofities in 
eating, FEY 
CATHA'RTICS (80) medicines. that purge 
by ſtool, of which there are divers forts, 
ſome gentle; and ſome violent. 


congregation of any place 1 In former times, 
the prieſts compoſed their preſbyterium with 
their biſhops, and were ſeated in chairs, after 
the manner of their confftories, the biſhop 
that prefided in the aſſemblies firting in 2 
chair above all the reſt z whence to this day 


| Rome and Antiich ; But at preſent the word 
means the large or principal church or tem- 
ple in a dioceſe, where the fervice is ſung by 


&e, whereas formerly it meant the e- 
gation of Chriſtians aſſembled te * 2 
not being allowed temples for | 
till the time of Conflantine the 'Great, 
CATHERE'TICS (.) medicines' purging, 
eating or taking away ſoperflvities, as proud 
fleſh,  excreſcences arifing in wounds, We. 
[CATHETER (S.) an inflrumentbollow and 
ſomewhat ' crooked, uſed 8 ſury to 
thruſt up the yard into the bladder, to clear 
the paſſage of gravel, &, and to help the 
_ urine forward, W ts. 
 CATHE'TERISM (s.) in Surgery, is the at 
of injecting liquor into the bladder, by a 12 
ringe, &c, 4 7 4 a ; 
CAaTHE'/TUS (3) in Geometry, is any line 
falling perpendicularly upon another; ſo 
that all ſuch lines that by felling upon one 
another conftitute and make a right angle, 
may be called cathetic lines, ES wg 
CATHOLICISM (8. 'univerſality, or ſome- 
thing eommon to all of the ſame kind, 
'CA/THOLIC (A.) 'vniverſa), general, &e, alſo 
a ſoft name tiven to the papiſts, . profeſſors 


— 
i 


N 


bad prepared tm ei for baptiſm by 


, of the Row religion | 6 „„ „ | 
| 7 WW | ; CATHO'- 


CATEGORICAL (A.) poſitive, affirivietive, 


epiſcopal church or 


they obſerve the feaſt of St; Pam chair de 


choirs, ond where the biſhop holde n court, 


ar purpoſe, 


4 
" 0 
- 
t; 
# 
+4 
$3 

* 


8 C AV 
* CATROXICON' (s.) 
_— ed to be good for all diſorders, 
'TLING (s.) a furgeon's diſmembering 
- » knife alſo the downy moſs that grows upon 
Volga - trees ; alſo a ſmall gut-Rring fit for 
„ „ mubcs) inflirument,  }"_" 7 ___ 
CATO'NIAN (A.) folid, grave, thonghtſol, 
54-4 according to £ 


the famous Roman. 


CATO'SIS: (S.) a dimneſs of Hght, ſometimes 


called 77 f 4 
CATO'PTKRICS (s.) the ſcience of reflex vi- 
fon, or that branch of optics which deli- 

vers ond demonfſirates the Jaws of light 
. vefleted from mirrors, ſpecul:s, looking- 


glaſſes, &c, | | 
CATO'PTROMANCY (S.) divination, or 


pretending to foreiel things by looking into 


a glaſs. 2 
CATT or CAT T- HEAD ($,) in „is a 
lurge piece of timber faftened aloft right un- 


der the hawſe, with two ſhivers at the end 
thereof, wherein is put a block, and a rope 
Wich a large iron hook, whoſe uſe is to raiſe 
_ _ the anchor from the hawſe, &, there is 
* 3 large ſort af - boiling apples called carr - 
A'TTERWAUL (TV.) to be eager or hot in 


ide purſuit of converſing with the contrary 


fen ; to ſquawl or make a noiſe as cats do, 
when they are proud and go a rutting. 


* ,-CATTLE (8.) all forts of beats for labour ; | 


_ alſo oxen and ſheep for eating; alſo a term 
_ of x h for a rogue, whore, &c, _ 
CAVALCA'DE (S,) a triumph or pompous 
. proceſſion on horſeback, or in caniages, in 
—— of a priace or 

ſolema ocen ſion. 


this was alſo,s party-name, or diſtinction 
| herein Eeglied, in the rebellion in king 
. Charles It's time, when thoſe who eſpouſed 
the king's cauſe or party, were called cava- 
Fer, the other round-brade, In Fortiffcation, 
de is a heap of earth raiſed in a fortreſs to 
Jay a parcel of cannon on, in order to ſcour 
tze field of the befeged enemy, or to annoy 
. © and defiroy a commanding work which the 
CAVALRY (5.) thit part of an,» 
CA'VA $.) that of an army that 
4 _ — fi * borebck, | ans 
A T V.) to , bore, or make 
bay ſolid P wb 3 : 
- CAVA'TION (S.) a making void or hollow; 
. ., and in Arcbiiefiure, is the digging away the 
car, h, in order. to lay the foundation of a 
building, or to ereft vaults or cellars, 
. CAU/DLE ($.) s liquor ſometimes made with 


beer, oatmeal, &c, and ſometimes with wa- 


ter, oatmeal, ct. principally uſed by women | 


during the time of their lying in. 
1 8.) * as ny, roomy * hollow 
the earth, ot under ground. 
CAVEAT (S.) an Do 


($.) an admonition, item, warn- | 


an vniverſal medicine, 


| 


he manner and practice of Cato 


| CAVEER ( 


great man, upon any | 


CAVALIF/R or CAVALEER (s.) be: | 
, - gentleman or ſoldier that rides on horſeback ; 


| 


—— 


| TAU 
ng or caution ; and in the Ea 
is a bill put in to hinder a perſon's * 
„ will, or adminiftering upon the deczale of 
another, till certain conditions are complied 
with, or, objections anſwered, —© 
+) the roes and ſpawn of bh, 
pecially 4p! Po OG ks 
1 1 1 a 3 hole, den, ene, 
crack, or hollow place under ground, 0 
neath the ſurface 2 the marks anke 
CA'VERNOUS (A.) a land full of hole, 
cbhaſms, hollow places, or large openings, 
CA (V.) to wrangle, find fault, and be 
teſly ; to argue captiouſſy. 
CA'VITY (S.) eny hollow part or place, 
CAUL (S.) the ſkin that covers the bowels; 
| alſo the back or hinder part of a woman's 
head-dreſs, | 
CAU'LDRON (S.) a large veſſel to heat or 
boil water, iftuals, &c. in, 
CAU'SAL (A.) of or belonging to the caule 
or power of producing any thing, 
CAUSA'LITY (S.] the action or power of x 
cauſe in the doing or producing s thing, 
CAU'SATIVE (A.) that expreſſes or ſhews 1 
_ cauſe or reaſon for doing a thing. 
CAUSE (S.) in Pblleſeply, the producer of an 
eſſect; in Morality, the motive, reaſon, prin- 
ciple or ſubject, upon or by which a thing is 
done; in Lat, Aa trial before a judge in open 
court, where the reaſon or validity of the 
ion is examined into. 1 
CAUSE (v.) to produce, effect, or bring to 
aſs, | : 
CAU'SEY or CAUSEWAY (S.) the ſoot. path 
in ſtreets next the houſes, mace for people to 
walk on without being hurt or in erupted 
by horſes, carts, &c. and particularly ſpoke 
of ſach as are made in wet, and otherwiſe 
. impaſſable, marſhy grounds, for which yur- 
e they are commonly raiſed conhderad)y 
igher than the other part, ER 
CAU'STICS (8) in . any thing that 
burns or corrodes the ſkin or fleſh, 2 bot 
iron, &ec, but more eſpecially meant of cer- 
tain medicines laid on boils, or other roiteo, 
diflempered parts of the body. n 
CAU'TELOUS. (A.). wary, careful, hesdlal, 
one that well weighs a matter before he dots 
it, oragrees toit, HRT OM 
CAU'TERIZE (V.) to burn the fleſh, which 
is done by an actual cautery, ſuch as fire or 
| hot metal ; or a potential csutery, of buro- 
ing, corrooing medicines, ſuch as quick lime, 
cxleined tartar, &c, mixed up together. 
CAU/TION (8.) a hint, notice, or advice too, 
or not do a thing; alſo care, circumſpeaion 
CAU'/TIONARY (A.] any thing siven #8 4 
pawn or pledge ſor the performance of ce 


4 


or ally for ſecuring the payment of mony 05 


for tr, Se, are called cautionary towni- 
CAU'TY US (A. wary, heedful, vel. adi, 


N 


* e 05 
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conditions; fo ton delivered up to an E 


CELL ($.) a ſmall hut, cave, or place of a 
| hermit's dwelling z alſo a ſmall part or room 


EL 
| ($.) in the 1 Ridin 
five, « ſmall ton, whoſe market is weekly 
on Wedneſday ; here is a caſtle of the arch- 
bithop's ; diftant from London 142 computed, 
and 213 meaſured miles, | | 
CA/XTON (s.) in Cambridg . a ſmall 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday z | 
diftant 5 London 42 computed, and 530 
meaſured miles. ; EE 
CEASE (V.) to forbear, leave off, diſcontinue, 
ive over, of end, BY | 55 
eb ak (S.) a fine pleaſant-ſmelling tree, the 
wood thereof being bitter, worms will not 
touch it, for which reaſon it is very durable. 
CEVLING (S.) the upper part of a room, or 
that covered with plaſter daubed on laths. 
CPLANDINE (S.] an herb ſometimes called 
ſwallow wort, 1 5 


CELA'RENT (s.) in Leg, a ſyllogiſm whoſe | 


ſecond propalition is an univerſal affirmative, 
ind the reſt univerſal negatives, 

CYLATURE (s.) the art of engraving or 
eatying metals, > WO 

CELEBRATE (V.) to praiſe, honour, or ag- 


grandize a perſon or action, by writing en- 


comiums, erectintz trophies or monuments z 
to make or keep feſtivals in commemoration 
of him, ber, or it. 
CULEBRATED (A.) honoured, praiſed, ſo- 


lemnized, or commemorated with feſtivals, | 


or any other demonſtration of reſpect, 


| CELEBRA/TION (8.) the act of honouring, | 


praifing or ſolemnizing any act or perſon, 
CELE'BRIOUS (A.) honourable, famous, wor- 
thy, deſervi ü 


4 


and with the Mathematitions, that particolar 


degree of motion that a given body or magni- | 


tude goes over a given ſpace in a given time. 
CELE/STIAL (A.) of, or belonging to the 
heavens, heavenly, or of ſuch a nature or 
diſpofition, N 5 
CELIBACY (s.) a f. 
or condition of life, 
food of thoſe who never were m 


e or unmarried ſtate 


ed. 


in a priſon where condemned malefactots are 
to be put alone; alſo one of the diviſions in 
a honey-comb z «Iſo the room of a cardinal ' 
at Rime, which he is kept in during the time 
of elefting a 
hollow parts of hoſks or pods of plants that 
contain the ſeed, | 1 
CELLAR (8) that room in a building that is 
the loweſt, and generally 8 or 10 feet under 
the common ground, made for keeping liquors 
und other neseſſaries cool, &e. e 
CPLLARAGE (s.) the quantity of room in a 
houſe that is under the common ground; alſo 


ihe bender premium. paid for putting goods 


no ſuch rooms, | | 
hs gr ($.) height, tallneſe, flature 3 


vo nay 6 
 CEMPNT 


= 1 
CELVRITY (3) ſwifineſs, expedition, ſpeed; ]* 


particularly under- | 


z ai'ſo the partitions or 


„„ E 


| ' mortar, or clommy, bin 
e, eee * 


CE'MENT (S.) mortar, or any other compo- 
addon that binds, Alete, or fatens together, 


ores that uſed by maſons, &c, both 

IATA TiO (s.) RG aicking, ""Y 
32 ek 

3 niting things or perſons to- 


gether, | | 
CENCHRYAS (8.) a ſpreading inflammation, 
called the ſhingles or wild-fire, © 
CENQO'SIS (s.) with the Phyſicians, is a purg- 
ing, cleanſing, or diſcharging the body of 
troubleſome humour. 4 
CENOTA'PHIUM (s.) a noble monument or 
tomb erected to perpetuate the memory or 
brave actions of a deceaſed perſon, who js 
buried in another place. | 
CE/NSER (.) the pot, pan, or veſiel that the 
incenſe or perfume was pot in, that was 
burat at the Jetviſb, and other ſacrifices, 
CE/NSOR (s.) a name given at Rome to cerd 
tain magiſtrates; whoſe buGineſs it was to re- 
form manners, and to tax and value eftates s 
wg ——. they 3 3 made 
e princ enates, in the manage- 
ment of —— families relating to 'educs- 
tion and expencez two of theſe officers were 
choſe together, the one of a ician or now 
dle family, and the other of a plebeian or 
common family; they continued five years in 
their office, but if one died within that time, 
the ſurvivor quitted, and the people made & 
new election :; The firſt ivftituting of this of- 
fice was in the 371th year of Rome, when L. 
Papirius Mugillanus and L. Sempronius Attra- 
tinus were choſen; this office. grew into ſuch 
- reputation, that none wete choſe into it, till 
he bad gone through the moſt conßderable in 
the republic before, as a qualification for 
this. Venice has ſuch a like officer to this 
day, who is choſe every fix months. The 
_ licenſerg of books are #)ſo called confers, ; 
CENSO/RIOUS (A.) ſevere, one that finds 
fault upon Night occaſions, a carping, i11- 
natured, uncharitable perſon; one who is 
blind to good actions, and lynx-eyed to the 
miſtakes of all mankind. ” 
CENSO'KIOUSNESS (s.) moroſeneſs, ill-na- 
ture, a diſpoſition that is always finding fault 
with the actions of another, | 
CE/NSURABLE (A.) sQtions that are liable to 
blame ; the conduct of vnguarded perſons ; 
_—_ that may juſtly be found ſaolt 


| ; | | 

CE'NSURE (s.) correction, fault-fSinding, 
blame, anal z and in the — — 
Court, it is excommunication, mulct, or 
other nt the law permits, 

CENSURE (V.) to condemn, excommuni- 
cate, blame, find fault with, criticiſe upon. 


J * 


—— 


— 


| of ity or highneſt of a 


&e, 
| CENT or CENTUM' ($,) s common * | 


e on hundred. 
| * hundred. times as much, en any, 
29 28 er. 
7. 8, Fe. Cent, and this, N Val rons (8.) four proteſiant diviaes 
/ e or. one years bot 1 of ae ow in Germany, who di Gvided the 
"ſoles, the rebate. of allowance" for horch hiſtory into centuric s. 


72 f 


pen ment is ſo much; a i mentioned in 
conditions, immediately vpon paying the 


547 in ur — more * or weeks. CENTURY (S.) a 5 — divides. Jas, 3 
ei of a ſouthern — d red paris 5 in Chrg an 8g, or 68 
lation, 2 (by. oined with the wolf; alſo © hundred years particu ulaly regarded by the 
s # ſort of monſter, repreſented by the nei] church hiſtorians, who ſey ſuch 2 council, 
© cients, half a man and half a horſe, ond re- | Ke. was held in the ad, 3d, 4th, 4c. em- 


arm the fon of Ivios and @ cloud 

he whole ſeems to take ite tiſe from 
tte people of Theſſaly, who praftiſed riding 
. much, which' being got uſual to the other 
-. Countries bout them, gave oceafion' to this 


ENTER o or  CUNTRE(S.) the middle int 
of diftaiice, or weight; alſo the ſcope, aim, 
drift or dahen of C perſon in ls diſcourſe or 


| 


a Wh nd, bear towards, incline 


toe, end, terminate, orreſtin a point. 
cinen 68.) the hundreath part of any 
2 thing, # diviſion made upon ſome cu- 
Love mathemniics) infiruments, 47 


| 


NTVNEL (6.) a-military word or name for 


2 "the perſon. Who, io an army, garriſon, &c, 
is put or placed of any paiticolarpaſs Nation, ] 
ws * to watch that no per ſun paſſes without, 
. hotice io the detechment, or whole 
of the my, garriſon, e. 9 | 
| 615 (A.) of or belonging to the cen - 
ter or middle, from Whente Mr. Baier in- 
ention io find ont the center of a circle tha 
vid cut a parabola in as-many-points as 
an equation, to be confiruted, had real roots, 
_ js called the central rule; alſo the fire that, 
| according. to the ſyſtem of ſome-philoſo- | 
pere, is contained in the bowels of the 
earth, is called the central fire. 
CEN TRIFU'GAL (A.) that endeavours to fly 
or go from his center or fized 'p'pce ; ſo the 
toro of any body moving in a drevtar or 
* <vrvilineal orbit Qrives. to fall off from the: 
dne, ins tangent to the ſaid orbit, is _— 
the conmrifuga! force. 
THINS E AL {A-.) whatever fra Ss 
-  inclines or compels things towards their cen 


h OO OE TR 
5 * _ . 


that keeps any body moving round another, 

la its proper orbit, and fo conſequently keeps 
m continually tending towards the ſame cen- 
ter, ie lied the centripetal force, 


CENTRY (8.) a wotchman or ſoldier ee 5 


dio gvnnd vn e or give notice of the ap- / 
, proach of an enemy] jt 45 alſo. the common 
- name of all-private ſoldiere, whether upon 
guard of not, becauſe of their all taking or 
doing that office by turnt ; alſo the wooden 
Hutſet un in divers parts of a-garriſon, for 


E 


2 2 


4 
ers To the gravitation, inclination or force}. 


CER 


T 8100 ($,) , 2 hea, cam. 


maoder of an. hund 


WT alſo 3 company of ot lo|diers, con · 
biting. of 100 men; alſo. the name of ag 
* Fo 25 many phyſical caſes. 
A diſeaſe 
called the _ 4055 e * 


CEPHALA/RTICS: (8.) medicines that yore 
the head, 


lp LIC. (4) belonging or beneficial to 


the head. 
| CEPHE/US (s.) king of Erbiopia, father toi. 
di omeda, who is ſtor ied to have been delivers 
ed from a monſler by Perſeus, . to whom ſhe 
, was {afterwards married 1 It is. pretended, 
_ that the merits; of Per ſaus trandated _ 
into the flars, with his wife and da 
and planted; them at the back of the lots 
Lear; the Altzonomers ſay, that this coodtel- 
lation. has by P:olemy's catalogue 13, by Ty- 
. cho's 21, and. by the; Flonftedian 35 flat of 
various magaitodes,, &c, 
CER A'/TION 48.) with the Chymifs, is, the 
making or compounding matter, ſo as to 
tender it diſſalyable or fuß ble, which nate- 
, rally it was not, which is frequently dons i 
make metals eafily penetrable, 
CERBERUS (s.) .name the poets gang adeg 
with three heads, which they feigned doot- 
. keeper of hell, that carefſed the unfortunate 
ſouls ſent thither, and devoured them that 
would get out again, 
CERCO/PES 18. certain cheating fallown, in 
the poetica! Mythology, that Jupiter in laid to 
: transforch into monkeys, to intimate to us 
God's revenge «gainſt perfidjouſneſt, 
CEANA/LAS (S.) feaſts which the pagans ce- 
lebrated in honour. of the goddeſs Ceres with 
ſo much reſpect, that the men abflained 
from the company. of their wives while they 
held them z the ſacrifice was perſormes with 
A re ſpe, and 222 
in it. 
CERE/BROSITY (8.) an inclinableneſs to 
mad, brain fick, difturbed or diſordered 1 
3be clear and free uſe of one's reaſon; 8 4iſ- 
poſition or inclination. to madneſs. 
CFRE-CLOTH (S.) a plafier, ohek princi- 
pal uſe is o firengtheo any part, of the bo- 
2. that hav been injured by s blow, rain, 


l „ of or belongingto an 
mondes 3 ulſo 1992 — containing the- cere- 


3 


me goard or conrry to be ſcreened from vio- 
ent saint, . a ue m- bon. 


6 


| monies of the church of, . cn 


e. 
L 
d 
k 
4 


ES C HS 


nus (A.) complimental, formal, - u Jatge leathern -gitdle- garnithed with (hal; 
ce obſervations or ceremonies. oh I. uſed by the —— ws dr 
ONY (S.) 8 rite or cuſtom (belonging | combats. 

1 or obſerved by the chutch ; olſo the for- \CH, ere do letters that + borh. beg a; + ip 
mility'or compliments uſed at public or pri- many words in 4% lun 2 and 
une places ſo-when any feaſt, funeral, c. have 2 particular 8 in 

js performed in a pompous or rand men- that are of Engliſb deri vation ; but "> 
ner, it is laid. Be done with great een | ſound like & in words of Crit and Hebrew 
g 


arenen. Original, as chirur gam, leirurgeon ; arch-un- 

(FRES (8.) the: — of Saturn | 2 ark. angel, c. 3 
150 Oi, is ſaid to have taught men the att of Kkadneazar, & ͤ ỹ .. 2 
boſbandry and œconbmy, and was therefore CHACE (S.) a ation for 3 * a 
worſhipped with divine adoration. G #1 Foreſt, larger: than a path, but yet may be 


CERNE or CERNE A'BBAS (8.) in Derſer- poſſeſſed by a. ſubject, which a fore eannot x 
„ leated in à dry bouom, | waterety: with], - alſo; the aft of hunting/or porſuing gum ; 
\6ne-rivulet in a champain- country, afford ao the hollow or whole hate of u piece of 
ing much delight to the lovers of che hawk || ordnance ; in a S Nose guns put in che 
210d hound ; and though the town is but esd or ſtet ns ate called hace guns o pi 
mean, yet it has an eminent market for corn 
keep, cattle, &c, weekly on Wedneſday; 
liaant from. London - neee and a; 
meaſured miles. 
(PRTAIN (A.) poſitive, fore, undoubred 
fixed, ſettled, determined. 
CERTAINTY or CERTAINNESS- (680) po- 


kriveneſs, nn Hh Pres Pi I | 
being given tojvary. everytime 2 


n. 4 
PERTIFICATE (8. ) eie 46; — mour the treble, and ſometimes to: iavitate- 
aſcenain- the truth of a fast done; allo 4 it: (Theſe.aivs'or tunc are always plage i 
licence or permiſſion: to do certain things n lively briſti manger, aud are Aa tell 
therein related, their original from then e. 
eur (Vi) e adthorice, inform or de. QUAFE (V;)to-warm,; by rubbing-with ont's 
, thre in writing the. trothiof a: fact, band, a0 when a part is beaumb'd wit h colu ; 
CURTITUDE(S-) that ſatisfaction that the. [| - alſo:to gall, fret, origrow fore with — 
mind or judgment of à perſon receives from 5 other exerciſe; alſoto ver or twnrent one's 
the ſeveral ſorts of proof that the nature of | ſelf at a diſappoimment, hunt, ,.. 


ee or thing, in order to: make. or" 7 
to: theme: gf CHORAL 
CHA{CQON- (8.) n A4 fe, particular: — 
of air; always in triple time compoſed with 
treat variety of humour, contrived to a 2 
. of cight ben, played feveral times oe, buc 

not ſo much confined, as the baſs of a groun 


the thing in queſtion require. | CHA/FING (S.) gently tubbing withthe hand, 
er kus (s.) ſoperfine white bend, or nip | warming, gailing, e. fromowhence the in- 
white, which is a preparation'ef lead, ſtrument that cooks: put live coale in, to 
dung, Kc. with vinegar. warm or keep hot diſhes of ſoup}! mest, &c. 


etSAR (S.) title of honour which the-Re- | -(dreienlled cg afng- doe. 
nan 'emperors'gave' to their ſons, or ſuch as CHAFF(S;) therefuſe Araw that is 8 
they adopred for their ſucceſſors z the king | from corn, by ſcreening ot winnowings © ©/ 
of the Romans in Germany is like it; alſo the [CH A/FFER (V.) to bargain, contract, Waylor 
general name of a king," emperor, & exchange wares or commodities, © - 
c88$(V, ) to tor, aſleſs, rate, or lay a mulct or [CHA'GFORD (S.) in Devonſbire, be- 
ne upon a perſon, diſtrict, or diviſſon- l town, diſtant from Londen 1 computed, 
CESSA'TION (S.) a forbearing, leaving off, 1 191 me- ſured miles. 


"giving over; ſo Shen two armies are in | CHAGRYN (S.) trouble; vexation, uneakneſs, 


treaty, and it is agreed for, week, month, . "diſappointmenc, melancholy,” being our'of 
&c, that no hoſtilities ſhall be committed on | temper, or diſturbed in mind; alſo a ſort of 
either fide,” that is culled: Wunden or 7 av .  Jatge+ grained leather, uſed to make caſes for 
of arms, ſmall inftruments; covers-/for books, -&c,- 


CESSION (s.) a Baues, granting, giving up | brought trom Tar 47. 20 volgarly calles 


"orreſigning, | | nm. 

CESSOR (S.) one 1 pes to rate, ceſs, or ch AGRIN (v.) to teste, vex, perplex, &c, 
tax any perſon or people j likewiſe one who CHAIN (S.) an inftrument-made up of divert 
ceaſeth from, or negleeth to do his office | rent gh or parts of inong«braſs; ee. that faſtes 
or duty, againſt whoo the- writ  Cofſovic 2 or lock one into another, and is of divert 
able. vlengibe and thicknefſes, as the uſe o which 

ersrus (.) the name le poets had: it is applied requires ; 2Iſoaiferies of argu- 
2 gave to the girdles of 'Fenus and | ments or reaſons that-depead008:wpon- ano- 

4 "among the * Andents, it was the ther. 

maid's girde, which the bridegroom un- CHAIN (V. ) totie, faſten, lock up, er raſteaing 

wd, when, he n ᷣ ö eee n th ht pul 


CHAQE-(V.) to purſue. — aſter 


| 
l 
| 
| | 


king 3 ch 


46 is called the challenging, © 


1 <ept leg 4 ching; and among 


A 


men, the 
nt the firſt fading the ſcent of their game, 


| of Tartary 

CHAURM — , % 3 the lords of the court, the 4 

A - | nors of provinces, and' chief 2 
nie publ called by this name, Judges, 


= 


cups, 


- waſes, ; 
The bed. clearefl, and moſt valuable, it of « | 


7 


40 bluiſh caf}; LEE « 


upon braſs,” > cls 6; $428 
CHALDEEF' ($.) the language of Chaldea. - 
— — — 
5 tit E le 
_ buy cools 666 9 2 eater or lehr 
nn, as themerket riſesor fal 


Wale 8 ere, they reckon 12 barrels 
er pitchers a ton or chaldron, and 29 hundred 
ght of 120 ds to. the ton, Alſo the 


ture is called a chaldron. N 
CHA Lick ($.) s cup, and is principally 
_ Spoken of that uſed at the communion · tables 
in churches, in giving the ſacramental wine 
to the communicants, 5 
_ CHALK (8.) 4 foffil dug out of the ground, 
which there are many ſorts, of various 


. colours; but commonly it is reftrained tothe | 


common white chalk of which lime is made, 
_ und which people uſe to ſet up ſcores, mark 
the out-lines of a work in timber, ſtoner, 


e. x ; ; 
CHA'LLENGE (S.) 2 fommons to fight a dve}, 
. : 22 e, - region. In Law, 

It is an Exception againſt perions u 4 n 

which is either to the array, Soar — 
number, av» impannelled partially or to the” 
poll, which is en exception to particular per 
- ſons, By the Common Law, the priſoner, 
vpon an indiament or appeal, might chsl- 
lenge peremptorily 38. being under three ju- 
ries; but a lord of parliament, and a peer of 
the realm that is to be tried by his peers, 

 _ cannot challenge any of his peers, 

CHA'LLENGE (v.) to ſummon or dare aper- 


ALCO'GRAPHY (8. ) the art of engraving N 


| it is-uſvually | 

- divided into twelve ſacks, each holding three | 

- bathels, weighing about a ton and a half, In | 
nd e 


-entrails of s Calf, hog, and ſoms other crea- | 


CHAMA'DE (8,)- a figoal made or gives by 


the enemy, by drum, ſometimes 
dy trumpet, importing their deſire to parley, 
; or come to 8 treaty, | Fes, 
CHA'MBER (S.) an or room in 3 
. | houſeyg in Gunnery, it is that part of the 
bote where the charge lies or is put ; and in 
 Minet, it is that part, where the powder is 
put, that is defigned to do the execution 
and in old Records, the ſeveral ports or havens 


common name ſor ſeveral courts of judi- 
cature, and courts or officers to ſettle civil or 
_ _ eccleGaſtics] matters, | 
CHA'/MBERING (8.) wantoning, dallying or 
i panting lth girls, any kind of and 
' debauchery 


.CHA'MBERLAIN -($;) the officer, hesd, or 
governar of a chamber, and ſo conſequently, 
according to the place where, may ſome- 
times be a judge, imes a military offi 
cer, and ſometimes a prieſt, py 
CHA'MBER-MAID- (8.) a woman ſervant, 
whoſe principal bufineſs is to do the work of 
the bed-chamber, viz. to malte the bed, dreſs 
the miſtreſs, mend and take care of the ſhirts, 
CHA/MBREL (89 i Homer be jolat 
M „ 5 . 
or bending a pr upper part of the 


legt. {#1 apa ; 4 
\CHA/MFER or CHA/MFRET (V.) to chan- 
nel or cut in 133 or hollows, as the 
NY or fluting of a column in archi- 
þ te vere, . 7 
CHAMOI'S or SHA'MMY (s.) a particulsr 
| ſort of leather, uſed for mourning gloves, 
CHAMP(V.)to chew or bite, as a borſe does 
the bit of his bridle, 
CHAMPAIN or CHAMPA/GNE ($.) the 
open fields, plains, or downs, where little or 
no woods or hills ate q among the Her 
a point champagne is a diminution or diſho- 
nourable mark put in his cost, that kills 4 
priſoner of war aſter crying quarter. 
CHA/MPARTY or CHA/MPERTY (5) 
Law Term, Ggnifying the ſupporting 97 
maintaining a perſon's ſuit upon tion 
of having part af the goods or lands when 


7 
* 
* 
* 


. fonto fight aduelz to lay claim to, or ex- 


| overed, ; 
CHAMPION ($.) a defender of the 


* ſhips are called the king's chamber; allo | 


1 55 
aaſwers 
” 1 1 


(hompi0! 
2 
one 


% the « 
(ANC! 
pere fi 
log caf 
(ANC 
rated f 
ing by 
7 perf . 
tonity 


ore eSSres AST ER: 


> 


erſo 01 another, a werrior that fights or 
lnger all challenges given by the adverſe 
1. At the coronation of the Engl; 


champions who rides compleatly armed inco | 


. gay one that denies bis. then majeſty's title | 
„ #nd 10 the crown. 


ANCE (ö.) contingence, hazard, accident, | 


_ nere fortune; in Law, the killing of a per- 
wy; on caſually. is called chance medley. 1 
wr. nc. (S.) 2 little room or part ſepa- 

ing by ſmall rails or, þaJlufters, to give the 
' perſons executing ſome public office, oppor» 


of judicature ; biſhops and their clergy, in 
churches, to adminiſter the ſacrameat, church 
the women, and marry perſqns, &c. 


is nourable officer, ſuppoſed formerly to be the 


n king's or emperor's notafy. of ſecretary, and 
a, _ one ako poſſeſſes the Kigheſt place in 
i MY jos, appoioted by the king of England to | 
di- 2& in ſuch caſes, with the ame power 3nd 
or zuthority, a3. he would himſelf ; The lord 
} chancellor prefiges in the king's council, des 
or clares his majefy's will, when he goes to 
nd _ parliament io hold hig ſeat of Juſtice, and Gts 
| there before him on the left hand: He is 
or juige of the court of chancery z a/l other | 
„ rr e ice to the letter 
b of the Jaw, but the chancellor has the king's 
* ibſolute power to N the rigour of the 
written laws, to govern his jodgmeat by the | 


law. of nature and conſcience, to direct all 
things according to equity and juſtice, He is 


be hovſe of lords, There are many officers 


font ons to diſcharge, and all of them deemed 
freit and honourable offices, | 

MA'NCE.MEDLEY (s,) is when a perſon 
s killed accidentally, without the will, pur. 
pſe, or intention of the perſon killing; for 
this no appeal lieth, while he was doing of a 
lawful at, as of building a bovſe, and ſome 
of the materials ſhould fall, &, but by the 


ol ſelf defence, a man forſeits his goods and 
chettels, for the great regard the law hath to 


4 unjawful at, as ſhooting in the market- 
place, while a concourſe of people were pre- 
ſent, tee, tho' be had no intention or deſign 


it felony, 


eber law courts, which by being tied up to 
the Meral exprefſions of aQs of parliament, 


ſþ | liaments, convocations, edifs,” proclamati- 
nes, there is an officer called the king's | 


W.fminfer: Hall, and by the herald thallenges | 


ned ſtom the open or whole area of a build. 


topity of doing their buſineſs without being | 
interrupted by the crowd ; as jadges in courts | 


allo keeper of the great ſeal, and ſpeaker of | 
called chancellars, appointed for various pur. | - 


poſts, ag chancellor of the Excheguer, of the 
Unjverfuy, @c, each of which have particular | 


= of the law, both in this caſe, and that | 
» man's life: But if the killer was doing > 


to kill any particular perſons, the law deems p 


CA'NCERY (s.) a court erefted to correct, 
nocerate, and ſet to rights the ſeverity of | 


* 


C HA 


- very injurioos to the ſobject 2" Out of this 
court are iſſued writs or fummonſſes for par- 


; ons, charters, protections, patents; e. 
CHA/NDLER' (S.) a trader of dealer in many 
ſorts of commodities, and commonly meant 
' of trifling dealers; ſometimes it is reſtrii ned 
to one commodity, as wax or tat- eb 
lers, whoſe principal buſineſs is ta make 
fell wax or tallow candles} or fach 6 are 
made of bees wox or the fuet or fat of ſheep . 


* 


forts of thip's flotes, ee eee 
CHANGE (V.) to alter, vary; er diſpoſe in a 
| different manner to what's thing was in be- 
foree ; to truck, barter or ive one commou- 


ie when a buck, &c. which ig met by chance, 


| #5 taken for and purſued inflead of that they 


ce % e e 
HA'NOEARLE (A.) fickfe, nnconflant, un- 
ſettled, undetermined, that is apt + obs 
to mutation, alteration; or variation.” 2 


- 


CHANGELING (S.) a natural fol, one void 


de taoght decent behaviour; learning e. 
CHANOER (8. ) one that barte r exthanges 


Mint,” an officer who el anger 30 
| 4 r 1 2 n 
A 8 (8.) the permutations, or varia- 
tion of 100 number of quantities, with re- 
Ml ..,. to their poſition, order, e. 
A'NNEL (S.) à hollow or deep paſſage made 
in gutters or fireets; to let the water off; 
alſo the middle ot deepeſt part of a river, 
harbour, &c, alſo a ſtraſt or narrow fea be- 
| tween two lands, as that called Ft, George's 
channel, between England aud Ireland; alſo 
the common method, courſe or way that any 
affairs in trade, or civil life, go or are managed 
in; and with the Farriers, it is the hollow 
between the two bars of the neither jaw- 
bones where the tongue lies j in ArchiteHure, 


of the Ionic capital under the abacus, rull- 

ning the whole length of the yolote, 
CHANT (V.) to fing or divert one's ſelf or 

others with vocal muſic, _ 5 


| which is commonly called plain ſong, or that 
where all the people fing alike, © 

CHA'NTER (5.) the principal or chief finger 

© that leads the chant in a cathedral, or other 


or other fingers are kept, ' © 1 
CHA'tiTICLEER (s.) the bird commonly 
called a cock, hei her dung hill or game, from 
the clearneſs and ſhriltneſs of his note, 
| CHA'NTRY (5.) among the Papi, is a 
chapel endowed and maintained, for'a prieſt 
or prieſts to ng maſs for the ſouls of dead 
perſons, : 


| CHAO/LOGY ($.) deſeription or difſertation 


te. art oftentimes (0 circumſtances; av'to he | 


open the chaos, wherein feveral . 


and oxen; ſometimes to thoſe” wh ſell a 


diry for anotber; and with the Huneſmin, ie 


of the common uſe of reaſon, or that cannot 


one thing or commodity for another; in the 


it is a particular manner of hollowing a 4 | 


church or chapel, where a ſet of chorifte:s 


* 


CHANT (s.) the vocel muße of churches, - 
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clivos Aer fed jumble, bes or 
mixtore pgs of different natutes, a 
- commonly, 2 of the 7 ma ih 


01 pr pi that God everal 
5 ue this deautifol 7 ns ag of the world 


_ 
ene hg 2 27. ll, or 00d, 2 422 
exttaordi rovght, 
1 that re welled 


7 2 , chink, or Gore bo the 
1 #4 > Of 8 2 72 1 & , #l dike. 
N,to wNom 8 „e. 

N 18.) the plate —— uk braſs, 


;* Bil Ke, het ie put at the end of the ſcabbare of | 


_ + #1wgrd, — ot = * goes fron from 
. tous b; 7 * it Hun men, it 
V yo: tip end of a fox's tail, * 


e is ſogyetimes « 


Sis e os 0 

Tien 445 er that;is. yp t alone, and at 8 
Alis nes fram it, where pariſhes. 7 is 

der to be en t or help to it; 

«there. are free chapels, .w | 

5 3 274 endowed.with revenues ſor meintein - 
= curate. . any.expence to the rec 


zoo 


are Such 


8 38 4 t o that kind in, . 45. 
e, @ chapel in miner 9 
/PEL 27 10 the Frith in . was 
formerly „town, but it id now. es, 
63.4 1264 t 
"2 7 — 149 — miles. * n 
e S.) ſoch members or 
7 7 in 2 printing - houſe as have * 
. nes, and ate intitled to 8 ai. 


quiſices, 
G * with Ac bebt, . in. the | 
5 «ay of a column; and gg pied 


s the ſummary, heads, or 


t from 


f CHO — 4 matters ne to be enquired | 


5 into. 
A'PLAIN. (s.) the or perſon that 
ae div x 2 chapel, or that is 


retained. by prince or nobleman, to perform 
religious 2 io his private family, _— 
| r (8.) a ftring of beads v by the 
Papi to cqunt the Pater-nofters or Ave- 
maries they are to tehearſe, either for them- 
ſelves or others, | 
' CHAPMAN. 48.) «buyer of any fort of f goods, 
&c. a coflomer. 
CHA'PPAR (8.) a courier, meſſenger, or poſt 
of the king of Perfa, who carries diſpatches 
rt to. the provinces, and from the 


| 


7 provinces to the court, who being furniſhed 

- . with 8 horſe by the ſophi's maſter of the 
horſe, #5 thereon till he grows weary, and 
then be ſeises the firſt hore he meets, and 
returns his own fo s man ſeat after him on 
— 1 fey jt back ; the owner of the 


ined to it for par : 


he offi here]. 
a > ana ts joe piceer bond —— — alfo 


0 


| gg e wuſt do the like, Il 


en err ts 2 i 
g -) the partition or dividing 
utcheon y lines drawn from the ins 
or center of the upper edge to the ſever 
ed e 
the cheeks mouth, 
alſo Ne part of the face ven a 
.CHAPT (A. 97 ſplit or ſlit with drought br ex 
tream cold, like the ground in ſum mer, 
8 Con LL range In in winter, & 
A R (S.] «certain portion or dig 
of a book 4 a Wo genes of eecleß: 
tics, who "ſerve a cathedral or collegia 
church. Ancient! the biſhop and ah 
_ lived together i in the cathedral to affift th 
biſhop in performing the holy offices, 3nd t 
govern the church ; but now that js bro 
|, Fated, Allo the meetings both of civil ani 
military, a Js well as religious ordeis or af 
4 ſemblie 6% Tor the reg9)at on of their affain 
are 3 called chapters, 
ARE (V.) to do ſmall 
hovſhold, 2 10 an unſeitled br aecide * 
petſon; alfo to ſeparate the large chaff from 
_ the corn or {maller chaff; alf to burn wood 
_ fo as to make charcoal; alſo to bur h col fo 
28 to taks the greateſt part of the ſulphur 
bot to fit them for F pyrpoſts, &c, 
NE 8 pps. of ne freſh water fi 


| congh in ſeveral riyers. — in England and 


theres: (8. in ring, the letter 
thot a book. is . with; alſo any mark 
vſed to ſignify words or rk s not 2 
in writing, 4 in Algebra, | _ 
nomy, 1 ry, &c, alſo the deſen < 
title, quality, or behaviour of a ha 
CHARACTERISTIC (8.) mark, 6gn, or 
1 41 denoting ſometbing z as in 4 41 
a , is more or addition, and — f {6 


or fei ac ion; in ch Þ is {ano of 


r, @c. 
ARACTERIZE (v to deſcribe the 
lities, properties, endow ments beha- 
viour of things and perſons. _ 
CHRARCOAL (S.) wood burnt a confiderable 
4 time, and then flifled, or the fire put out of 
extinguiſhed in a par icular manner, ſo that 
the coal remains very black, and eaſily fired, 
1 for many porpoſes in alchymy, &y- 
handicfafte, cookery, &c-,. 
HARE ($.)..a poft-town in. Semerſe) "ey 
whoſe 'matket is weekly on Moaday 116 
. computed, and 140 meaſured miles diſtant 
from London, 
CHARGE (s.) in commn Life, js the gene 
of ſood, cloaths, and other necgaries : 
.Cunmry, the quantity. of powder and bo 
that a ſmall or large gun is loaded with, - 
de the execution defigned or defred ! In Hr 
roldry, it is what is 2 in the * ＋ 
or cost, of a family, A it. from all 
others; a great number charge js not 


CH AR or 
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mul follow N bim till . 


Gomes lo; haven. . fem; No 
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cHAACEABLE (A.) 
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nag; a cataplaſm or unguent made of oil, | 


- honey, greaſe, &c, to cure horſes of ſprains, 
- bruiſes, &c, in Painting, an exaggerated te- 
entation of a perſon, wherein the likeneſs 

is preſerves, and at the ſame time ridiculed, | 


| CHARGE (V.) to accuſe a perſon with doing | 


- ſomething z alſo to carry to his accompt, or 


make him debtor for a ſum of money, &c. 


allo to prohibit a perſon's doing or not do- 


ing ſomething. 1 1625-1 
ly, burthenſome ; 
that is liable-to be taken into the euſtody of 


in officer, or that may be accuſed of ſome 


crime or miſdemeanour, * - 
CHA'RGER (S.) 2 large din. 
CHA'RILY (Part.) with great care, citcum- 
ſpection or ſparingneſs, + 
CHARIOT (5.) a light coach or carriage, by 
; hortes, of ple aſure; and by the old Romans, 

uſed as machines of etereiſe, as well as uſe, 
CHARIOTEE'R ($.) one who drives, guides, 
- manages, oritakes care of a cliariot, 
CHARITABLE (A.) tender-hesried, kind, 
benefſicent, liberal, free; loving," | 
CHA'RITY (S.) love, kindneſs, mercy, ten 

paſſion. - - 


der -heartedneſs, com 


CHARK or CHARR: (V.) to burn wood or 


coals, and then ex tin zuich them, ſo that they 
will burn again wich litzle or no ſmoak, 
- which is very uſeful in many chymical and 
other experiment. 71 
CHA/RLATAN (8.) a quack who retails me- 
Licines upon @ public age. -- 1 
CHA'BLES'S WAIN (80) ſeren ſtars in the 
conſtellation Urſa Mujer, commonly called 
„ og & 26f 9 r 7t | 


CHARLEY (8.) a ſmall-town-in eee 


: 


whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; diſ- 


ust from London 134 computed, and 197 


meaſured miles. | 

CHARM (s.) an allorement, enticement, in- 
chantment, ſpell, bait or trap; a 

chARM (V.) to captivate the ſenſes, to ple ſe, 
conquer, or amuſe, to bewitch, entice, en 


ſanre, to delight, tichle one's fancy, or bit 


de humour of @ perſon 
CHA'RMER - (80 one who: pleaſes, dver- 
comes, enſnares, or bewitches;z alſa a com-. 
flimental term applied by lovers to their 
miſtreſſes. Eo 1e 1 
CHA/RMING (A.) pleafing, delightſul. 
CHARMS (s.) certain pretended methods of 
_ Oiiving away or curing giſcaſcs ; alſo any. 


* 


| * quality that is inherently in any perſon; or 
| thing, that tenders them or it very defira- | 


ble, or mach coveted by others, 


4 
chAANEL- HoskH (8.) a place built in a}. 
chuch yerd, or oher burial plice, for the 


_ Gcent laying up the bones of the dead, that 


Ee. dug up in making freſh graves; 


b carry them in his boat croſs the river Shy 


to bell; for which reaſon the fliends of ine 
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. deceaſed uſually put a piece of coin into thele 
a mouths, de egable them to pay this imagi- 
nary debt. „ Ge ee i. 
CRA'RTER (S.) 2 public inſtrument, deed,, 
ox gzuthority, under the public ſeal of a 

prince, lord, &c, who is the ſupreme magiſ- 
traie of a place or country, which contains 
den tain agreements and privileges granzed by 
+ him. to. the people in general; or to a 
certain number, or one in particular; ſuch 
2. Magus Cbarta, the charter. of corpora» 
tions, or a patent for the ſole ye and ſale of 
an inſtrumegt. bugk, or other insenlion. 
CHARTER PARTY (s.) 4 deed or inſtru- 


* 
£ 


ment in writing þetween merchants or o. 


ers, and maſters of ſhips, in-which are con · 
tained the particuls4s of their covenants.and 
agreements relating to ſhip, and the car- 
„ riage af iheir gef. 
CHARTS. (s.) are maps. of ſame part of the 
ſea, and the coalls belogging thereto, where« 
on ae marked iſlands, ſhoals, mountaing, 
rocks, quickſands, &c, for the uſe of nav iga - 
tors; of tbeſp there ate ſeeral ſorts or pro» 
jeckione, ſome called plain charts, or thoſe 
whergin the meridians and parallels ate re» 
_ preſented by right lines, parallel and perpen=. 
gdieęolar ſo each other, which, 3 
iat the many notorious errors they are ſyb- 
ject to, yet are generally uſed by mariners: 
Another ſott is the reduced chore; in which 
the meridians ate repreſenicd by right lines 
conveiging towards the poles, and the patal- 
dels by rigbt l nes parallel to one another, but 
- at unequal diſlances ; this comes. much nearer - 
-. tbe truth then the former, but is alſo mych 
- ſubjeR tu error; Another ſort-of tight-lined 
-, charts are thuſe called Mercator's, where the 
meridians and para/iels are repreſented by pa- 
.+ 4allel right lines, but the detzrees on the me. 
ridian unequal, infreafng as they approach 
the pole, in the ſame proportion as the pa» 
| vallels decreaſe; Another ſort is called the 
+ 4lobular chart, wherein the meridians are 
inclined, the parailels both equiciliant and 
deut vilincer, aud the thumbe, ſpirsle, e, 
CHA'RY-(A.) careſol, choice, ſparing, taking 
*'mpech;heedor obſervation of or about a things 
QHASE or CHACE (S.) is the whoſe (length 
of a gun, &c, alſo the. place where deer are 
. - hunted ; alſo the ſport or giverbon,of hunt - 


ing. . OSS TY 5 
CHASE or CHACE (v.) to hunt, run, or 
purſue afie!, to dine, or fiight away; lo a 
porticular manner. of 5aifing up or emboſſing 
filver, gol, or other mes, 1m the forms of 
men; beaſts, tres, 010amepis, Kc. in which 
mange abundance of curious art is expreſſed 
upon ſnuff, Loxes, watch-cafes, &c. 


I CHASM (S.) a void or empty ſpace ; a:ſo the 
ARON (5.) according to the old ports, |. 
was the ferryman to whom the ſouls of the 
deceaſed were obliged to pay a certain ſum, 


| chopping. ſplitting, or rending oi the earth or 
firiment, whether 0: caftoged by drought, 

| earthquekes, thunderings, of otherwiſe, 
CHASTE (A) bote, uncorrupt, unc fee, 


continent, hone/t, virtuous, | 
3 | K “ 


CS, 
CHA'STEN or CHASTI'SE (v. ) to comet or 
* puhith, particularly applied to private perſons 

"and Night offences; alſo to reprove or lafh in 
words or whey: | | 
CHASTVSEMENT (s.) the correction or pu- 

niſhment of an offender, either by word or 

© greed, | 0 ue 2 
CHA'STITY or CHA/STNEZ$S (S.) purity, 

videfiledneſs, chiefly applied to converſing 


Vith the contrary ſex ; alſo the decency of 


words or writings upon that ſubjeR. 

CHAT (.) trifling, 6)ly, idle diſcourſe, purely 
for the paſſing away time, without any in- 
tent of improving or informing either our- 
ſelves or others, e e 
CHAT'or CHA'TTER (V.) to prate or talk 
_ fooliſhly, triflingly,” and idly j alſo to ſhiver 
with cold, and by that means to cauſe the 
teeth to make a noiſe, f N 
CHA'TELAN (s,) the governor of a caſtle or 
* fortified place, where 3 garriſon of ſoldiers is 

conſtantly kept, 9 | 
CHA'TELET (s.) anciently Ggnified a little 
dove nor or fortreſs Where the governor 
: Iodged z at this time it fignifies certain courts 
- efjuſtice eftabliſhed in ſeveral cities of Francs, 
the chief of which is in Paris, conſiſting of 
a prefidial, a civil chamber or court, crimi- 
nal chamber, and a chamber of policy; alſo 


the nane of an ancient fort at Paris, now 
_ *wſed for a priſon, © e 
CHA'TTELS (s) all goods or poſſeſſions 


whatever, excepting ſuch as are in the na- 
ture of a freeholdz of theſe ſome are called 
_ thatte/s perſonul, which are ſuch as belong 
t 4 man's perſon immedia'ely, as his horſe, 
& and ſome are called chatcels real, which | 
"ore ſuch as iſſue out from ſome moveable 
- thing belonging to a perſon, as 2 leaſe or 
rent for « term of years, &c, | 

- CHEADLE (S.) in Staffordſrire, whoſe mar- 
ket is weekly on Thuriday, diſtant from 


© Linden 110 computed, and 138 meaſured | 


mites, x 
CHEAP (S.) ſold for « ſmall price or under 
"the current tate; alſo of little value. 
CHEA/PEN (V.) to aſk the price of a commo- 

diry, to beat down or undervalue goods, 
CHEAR or CHEER (8.) gladneſs, joy; alſo 

—"viftuals and drink at a feaſt, or other enter- 
ta a ment z alſo common diet or ſood. 
CHEA'RFUL(A,) lively, briſk, pleaſant, eon · 
tented in the circumſtances a perſon is in, 
CHEAT (5.) an impoſition, fraud, or deceit ; 
© alſo the perſon that does ſuch actions. 
CHECK (S.) a reproof, refiraint, or cenſure ; 
Alo s relenting or conviction in one's mind; 
viſo a counter account to match or tally with 
another, to ſee that all things are right, 


wied hold, curb, or refrain, 

CHECKER (S.) a larrice, Frequently painted 

© over the doors of ale-houſes with divers co. 
lows ; alſo a plan drewn with many ſmall 


1 CHE'RISHER (s.) 
CHECK (v.) to reprove or chide 3 alſo to- 


„ 
# * : p 


CHF/DDER or CHA/DDER (s.) a noted zi. 
lage in Somerſelſpirs, pleaſantly Gruated in the 


lower part of the county, under the ; 
bills, where is a- very large green or common 
in the front, in which all the cows of the 


being exceeding rich and fertile, and is K 
continually manured and improved to the beſt 
advantage. This is the moſt noted place in 
all England for making large, fine, rich, and 
pleaſant cheeſe; for which pur poſe all the 
milk of the town. cows is brought every day 
into one common room, where proper per. 
| ſons are appointed to receive it, and ſet down 
every perſon's quaatity in a book kept for 
that purpoſe, which is put altogether, and 
one common cheeſe made with it; ſo that it 
is ſometimes much larger than at other times, 
and by this means the perfection of goodneſs 
is kept up, and no one can ſay he makes a 
better commodity thap his neighbour, 
CHEEKS (s.) the fleſhy parts of the ſides of 
| the face; alſo the flat iron plates that are put 
into grates to bound the fire, whereby it moy 
be increaſed or diminiſhed at pleaſure; 4100 
pieces of timber put on each fide of the mat 
of a ſhip to ſtrengthen it. ; 
CHEESE (s.) a conſiſtence made of milk duly 
manufactured, which is much eaten all over 
| England, and many other countries. 
CHELMSFORD (S.) in 
the »flizes are often held, and where the 
county is kept, whoſe market is moch 
noted for cattle ; diſtant from Londen 25 
computed, and 28 meaſured miles. 


town which has a good cet on Friday 
77 computed, and 95 and & half 1 
miles diſlant from on. | 


CHE/MISE (s.) in Forcification,, 2 wall where- 


with a baſtion, or other bulwark of carth is 
lined, for its greater ſupport and _—_ 
ſometimes taken for the ſolidity of the w 

from the talus to the row; ſometimes it 
meant a cloth ſleeped in a compoſition of oil 


of petreola, camphire, and other combuſi- 


bles uſed at ſea, to ſet the enemy's ſhip en 

fire, and then called a fire chemiſe, —- 
CHE'PSTOW (s.) in Monmouthſhire, a town 
| formerly very famous, and much 


to 
inhabited town, whoſe market is weekly on 
Saturday z which is very conſiderable for corn 
and proviſions, but more Ae for 
ſwine j [102 computed, and 131 meaſured 
miles and a half diſtant from London, 
CHE/RISH (V.) to comfort, nouriſh, ſupport, 
make much of, maintain and bring up. 
one who nouriſhes, i 
ports, brings up, or maintains another, 
CHERRY (S.) a pleaſant 
various ſoris and names, ſome red, 
black, e. : 


perten, which are paiated ke with 
_ variety of colours, | 


7 + 


CHERSONE/SUS (s.) a country or * of 
land, almoſt — with the Gent. 


village graze; the ground for that purpoſe 


a town where 


CHE/LTENHAM (s.) ia Ce- 


z and is now a large, well - built, and foll 


ſommer fruit, of 
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CHERUB or CHERUBI 
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QUHPRTSEY (s.) in Say, has 2 market 
- weekly on Wedneſday; and four annual fairs 3; 
ii 16 computed, and 19 meaſured miles diſ · 
tant from Londen ; It has 4 bridge over the 


_ Thomes into Middleſex... The principal trade | 
of this town is the. making of malt, which | « 
m corn, fiſh (eſpecially ſalmon) ſowle, butter, 
68.) an antel of 


it ſends to London in me Marty, 


the ſecond rank of the firſt hierarchy, - Jo- 
epbus ſays, that the two, cherubims that co- 
vered the ark were winged, and did not re 


ſemble any known creature, but that Moſes | - 


made them in the form he ſaw them abour. 


the throne of Cod; other authors, taking | 
their notions from the ſeveral parts of ſcrip- | 


ture that mention them, as. Ezekiel, Iſaiab, 
St. Jabs in the Revelation, &c, ſay, they have 

- the-face and arms of a man, the wings of an. 
eagle, a lion's paunch, and calves feet“, 
CHESHAM. (S.) 8 ſmall town in Buckinghom- 
ire, whoſe market is weekly on Wedneſ- 
day; diſtant from London 24 computed, and 
meaſured miles, 1 1 
CHESHIRE (8.) open William the Conque- 
ror's —— England, he gave this pro- 
vince to Gerhord; a nobleman of Flanders, 
who had undergone many hardſhips for him; 
but he bad only the title of ap officiary-earl, 
the grandeur of the title being not yet ſettled, 
A while after, he made Hugb Lupus earl, 
with as ample a power in this county, as the, 
king in his realm, ſubjeR to the king only: 
By virtue of this grant, Cheſhire had alk ſo- 
vereign juriſdiQtion in its on preeincte, and 


- earls had parliaments, conſiſting of their own 
| barons and tenants, and were not obliged. by 
_ the acts of the Eagiiſb parliaments, but held 
| Courts for judicia)ly determining all pleas of 
lands,” tenements, contraſts, felonies, &c, 
and this power was lodged in theſe earls on 
en to encourage them to keep the Welcb 
ia we but by degrees it came to be a nui- 


lance to the nation, inftead of a benefit j and | 


_ therefore this, and all other palatinstes, were 
made ſubject to the crown by king Henry VIII. 
bat this county ill retains the power of de- 
termining all pleas of lands and tenements, 
_ contraQs and crime, -except treaſon, It is 
bounded on the north by Lancoſhire, from 


which the river Merſey parts itz on the north - | 
eaſt corner it touches upon Yorkſhire; on the | 


eaſt is Derbi; and on: the ſouth-eaſt 
Staff Ire, from which it is divided in ſome 

— Places by hills and mountains, and in others 
brooks and rivers 4 on the ſouth it hath 
Shropſhire, and part of Flintſhire 3 and on 
the weſt Denbighſhire, and the reſt of Flint. 
fire; on the north-weſt cor nor it bath the 


Vin ocean, which teceiyts all the rivers, It} 


b 45 miles in length, 2.5 in breadth, and about 
12 jn circumference, It is divided into 7 
hundreds, 11 market - tone, beſides Cheſter, 
and 125 pariſhes and villages, of which only 
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| It ſends four members th parkament, % 


for the county, and two, for the city of Gbeſ- - 
ter; it is computed to have a .000 houſes, 
dend 125, ooo inhabitants ; the ſoil is zieh and 
fertile, both for tillage and paſturage, ſeed- 
| Ing abundance of catt)e, affording plenty of 


cheeſe and ſoſt. which laft is the flaple com- 


many quarries, affording flate and broad 
- None fit for buildings q alſo .mill-ſtones out 
of Moucep- Hill; it is hkewiſe well furniſh d 
with timber and fuel from its woods, and 
| the ſoreſis of Delamer and Maxfeld; is plen- 

tifully watered with rivers, meers, and pools, 


and hath ſeveral heaths and moſſes. _ 
CHE'SNUT (s.) the nut or fruit of a large 
-timber-tree, whoſe wood is exceeding ſtrong, 


= is pleaſant ſood, and, upon occafion, might 
| be converted into flour, and ſo made into 
cakes or bread, | : FOES 


there are eight men, and as many pawns, to 
be moved and ſhifted according to certain 
laws and rules: To manage akich requires 
ſo much Kill, that there ſeems no room for 
chance, no perſon loſing, but by his own 
fault, negleQ, or want of ſkill, 4 vS 


7 


| put cloaths, linen, c. in ;; alſo that part of 
the body called the breaft or ſtomach, 
Cheſpire, ſituate near the mouth of the river 
Des, is a very ancient . and in the time 
of the Romans, the twentieth legion, called 
Valiria Viflris was quartered here: In for- 
mer reighs it paſſed through ſeveral changes, 
was ſometimes proſperous, and at other times 
| ſhared the fate of unſucceſsful war; at pre- 
; ſent it is of a ſquare ſhape or form, conſiſt» 
ing of four large Greets that croſs one anc» 
ther in its middle; it is ſurrounded with a 
| - high wall firft built by Ede{freda in gos, and 
ſtill kept up in good repair, of two miles in 


| prone on the ſouth fide ftandesa caſtle, which 
s a very ancient, noble, and ately buildings 
with a tower called Julio Ceſar, in which 
is a ſtately ball, where the palatine court 
and effizes are held twice a year, with all 
| accommodations of lodgings, & e, for the te- 
ception of the judges, a hall for the prince's 
exchequer court, « gaol for the county, offi- 
ces, and rooms for the prothonotary and re- 
cords, and apartments for the officers and 
. ſervatits,' and flabling for the horſes, &c. 
The fixeets are well paved, and on each fide 


have good houſes, before 7 | 
f e 


W 


f 


— 


e 
which ate plozzas, like Londen Tu- 
| change; called by the inhabitants rows, fo 


ij have churehes 5/ the reſt are chopelries 3 


| rg but this cauſes the houſes and 
L ſhops, | 


K 2 
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modity of this county; beſides which are. 


and tt for building; this fruit when parched  . 
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CHESS (8.) a game play'd upon a ſquare board _ 
divided into-64 ſmall chequers z on each fide 


CHEST (S.) a larger ſort of box ot trunk to 


 CHE/STER (S.) tbe capital. of the county of 
that in ſo high a degree, that the oncient | 


| compaſs, ineloſing 11 pariſhes; upon g rige 


nerality of. 


that you. may walk dry in the moſt rainy 
pecially in the winter time, to — 
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0 dark, as obliges many of ibem to burn 
- candies at noon; King Henry III. incorpo- | 


_ rated it into a diſtin county, to be govern-! 
ed 1 a mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs; it 
was formerly 2 place of great trade, ſhips of 
great burthen coming up the ſkirts of the 
city ; but by the banks or bars of ſand, that 

the les from time to time has caft vp, the 
"navigation is ſo much injured, that it js now! 
dangerous for ſmall barks to venture; though: 


K 


ſeveral attempts have been made to cure it,, 


as yet they have proved ineffeQtual, 7 
they are at this time carrying on large works, 
to effect it, but it is to be feared they will 
not anſwer,” It is the chief thorough-fare to 
and from Ireland, which occafions a great. 


/ 
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of 2 argument by wrangling or 2 


|CHYCHESTER (s.) a city and bifhopric in 


Suſſex, which is neat, pretty large and 
round, whoſe cathedral is » good bole 
with a curious ſpire, which a few years 
received ſo great a ſhock, as endangered ity 
being overthrown 5 a ſudden fire - ball, ur 
blaſt of lightning, This city is got very po. 
goes and its chief trade is in corn by ſea; 
t has five ſmall churches, beſides the cathe. 
gral z it returns two members to parliament, 
is governed-t a mayor, aldermen, &c, and 
has two'markets weekly, vis. on Wedneſ. 
day and Saturday z is Lapac and 63 
meaſured miles diſtant London, © 


of people upon that oceafion 7 it ha- 

two large markets weekly, vix. on Wedneſ- 
day and Satvrday, and thsee fairs yenrly, on 
the 24th of June, * of July, ond 29th of 
Aoguft, Henry VIII, in 1541, made it a 
Fine ; the eldeft ſons of the kings 1 
England bear the title of earls of Cbeſler; 
about the year 1690, weter-mills were ſet 


up, 7 which the city ie now ptentifully,|. 
c 


ſerved with water from the river Des; this 
city is the great mart for cheeſe, it being 
computed that 22,000 tons are annually, 


ſhipged from Reger, of which 14,000" re 


ſaid to go to London, and $,000 ts other 


parts; diftant from Landon 140 computed, | 


and 1$2 meaſured miles, | | b 
CHUSTERFIELD (s.) a corporation town of 


rivulets, the Ibbrr and the Rorbor, on the 
- Jouth fide of a hill, in a fertile foil ; it is a 


lace of great antiquity z king Job ereted | 


t into a free borough ; it is af rent go- 
verned by a mayor or bailiff, aldermen, &c, 
I is mot remarkable for its fair church, free 
ſchool, and new large market-place, hi 
ther our uantitics of lead, corn, &e, are 
brought, The whole town is well built, 
and populous; diftant from Londen 106 com- 
uted, and 1% meaſiired mile. 
EVR'ON or CHEVERO'N (8.) an ordi- 
nary that the heralds eſteem honourable, 
| + gs by two fides cf an equicrural 
triangle, ; 1 
 CHEVRO'NEL (s.) the moiety or one half of 
; a chevron, 154 
- CHEW .) to break, grio2, or wake fall 
ay fort of bed with the teeth, © 
_ CHIA'OUS (s.) certain officers or meſſengers 
belonging to the grand ſeignior's court, in 
_ aumber about five or fix hundred, whoſe 
Bead or principal is caflea cbiaous baſehi, and 
| bas a conſiderable puff ; they ate continua/ly 
at, or bout the grand vizir's palate, to by 
_ always in readineſs to execute his order 
and carry his letters arid diſpatches into s 
the provincesof the empire. The ſuttar lik es 


wiſe employs them upon the ſome occafiong, | 


They carry a batoon vert over; ans arc 


CHICK or CHI'CKEN (s.) the young of a 
hen, either male or female; alto a Faw bn- 
experienced perſon in any art, ſcience, of 
bufineſs whatever; a novice, — . 

CHIDE (v.) to reprove, ſcold at, brawl, or 
faunt at. 3 | #1360 

CHIVDLEIGH or CHU'DLEIGH (8,) in D. 

vonſpiru, has d good market weekly on ba- 

turday ; diſtant from London 146 computed, 
and 182 meaſored mile. 


CHIEF (s,) the head, principal, or ring lesder. 


In Heraldry, it is one of the honoureble'or- 
dinaries, taking in a third part of the field, 
and. determined by a line drawn through the 
chief point, which is the uppermoſt part of 
the eſcuteheon,- | HE LY 


CHIE/FTAIN'-(8;) 2 captain; genera), or 
Dairbyſhire, pleaſantly fituated between-twa | oY * 4 * 21 


champion, 17 0 1 0 ; 5 
CHTLBLAIN (S.) a paisful ſwelling or fore, 
moſt commonly upon the hands: or feet of 
children «nd young perſons, occaſioned by 
the ſharpneſs of the air, fs. BHT 
-CHILD (S.) a ſon or daughter, eommonly ap- 
plied to very young ones, or infants; 4% 
an unſkilful perſon in any matter,” 
CHULDER MASS-DAY(S. ) a feflival celebrat- 
ed in memory of the maſſacre of the children 
of Berblebem, upon the 28th of December, call- 
ed in the Church=Language, Holy Innocents, 
CHILDHOOD (s.) the age or ſtate of an in- 
fant, or very young perſon, ; 
CHILDING (s.) the bearing or bringing forth 
children, or the ſeaſon or age of « woman, 
in which, according to the courſe of oature, 
ſhe may bear children; with the Botonif, 
it is applied to thoſe plants that produce more 
than the uſual number of the kind, © 
CHYLDISH (A.) weak, trifl.og, without 
udgment, after the manner of a child. 
CHVLIAD (5: a thouſand in number, from 
wbence the' logarithmic tables ure often 
JJ... ner ne et, 
CHILIAKCH- ($;) „ commander, head, or 
leader of a*thouſand men, 
CHYLIASTS or | MILLEN A/RIANS' (.) 3 
ſect of Chriſtio ns, who believe that after the 
general er laſt judgment the ſaints Hall lire 
a thouſand-years upon theestth, and enjoy Wl 


armed with a fevin*e'sr ay + Low and arrows, 
GHICA/NE of CHIC NEREZ (s.] the pur- 


2: ſatis fattion ; this ſect is 
mann of ia UN 5 ſoppole 
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HT. 
ſed to be 28 old as the ſecond eentury, 
. and that it was introduced by Papias, biſhop- 


of Hierapolis, who was diſciple to St, 7b 


the Evangelift, through his miſtaking ſome 
ſages of the Revelation. The modern de- 

ſenders of this opinion refine upon'their pre 

dect ſſots, and ſay that the ſatisfaction will 


be rational and angelieal, untainted with | 


any Epicurean ſenſuality: As to the time of 
this thouſand yeni, the abettorys of this 
opinion are not perfectiy agreed, Mr. Mead 


ſuppoſing it to commence and determine be- 
fire the general eonflagration, and Be. Burnet | 


imagines that this world ſhall be firſt deff roy. 
ed, and that a new paradifaical earth will be 
formed out of the aſhes of the old one, where 
the ſaints ſhall converſe for a thouſand years, 
and then be tranſlated to a higher tation, 
CHILL (A.) ſharp or cold, as the air or wind 
is in the winter ſeſon © nu 
CHULLY (A.) one that is very tender, or 
eaſily fene of ls. 
CHYLMINAR (S.) the nobleſt and moſt beau- 
fiful piece of architeQure that remains of all 
antiquity, being the ruins of the famous pa 
lace of ts mg , which Alexander the Great 
in one of his diunken freaks, ſet on fire, at 


the inſtance of Thais the 'courtezan, ' The] 


fragments that remain of it are thus de- 
ſeribed ; There are about 80 ruined columns, 
ſome of which are but fix ſeet high, and 
about 19 that are entire, and one detached 


from the reſt, about 1 50 paces diſtant ; the 
firſt plan of a building ereRed upon 2 rock 
ef hard black marble, is aſcended to by g ſteps | 


tut in a rock ; the gate of the palace is 20 


CHEE. = 
CHIN (S.) the lower part of the face, 
CANA WARE (s.) the cups, plates, bowls, 
&c, that come from the esſtermoſt part of 


6-3 Aſia. * 
CHI'NCOUGH (s.) a vioient cough or dif- 
. - temper that children are ſubject to, confift-- 
lag in an immoderate coughing, whereby the 
patient is almoſt ſiffocated, ond frequently 
| follows the meazles ; letting blood and bal-/ 
| | famics are the uſual remedies, 
| CHINE (S.) the vertebra or back bone 3 and 
in the Batthers Trade, is frequently to cut - 
"Up a hog in ſuch a manner, as to have a 
| quantity” of fleſh left upon the chine bone, 
which" is efteemed a delicate diſh, + 
aries (V.) a erack of fit in a wall, floor or 
oard. ö f 
CHINK (S.) to ring or found Vke the rattling 
of money; alſo a chap; gape, or butſt like 
_ parched earth, | 3 
CHINTS (S.) foperfine "Indian painted, or 
Nained callico, © 5 
Hip (V.) to leſſen or cut a thing awey by a 
Hittle sts time. | Ft 
CHVPPING (s.) the dt of cutting ſmall thin 
ſlices From off any thing, in order to makt it 
more fit for the ſervice it is intended ; iſo 
When added to the names of tpwns or places, 
it Ggnifiesa place where trading in, or buying 
or exchangingof commodiries or goods, is or 
has been prectiſed, as Chipping-Sodbury, Tc, 
CHIPPING-NO'R TON (S:) a corporation». 
town in Ozfordfhire, whoſe market is weekly 
n Wedneſday ; it is governed by two bai- 
liffe, and proper under officers, who have a 
power to hold a court, and to judge and de- 


feet wide, on one fide of which is the figure 
of an elephant, and on the other of a rhino- |” 


teros, esch 30 fret high, of very fine marble ;! 
after this is paſſed, there are a great number 
of white marble columns, the ſmalleſt of 


which is x5 cubjts high, the largeſt 18, each | 


has 43 flutings of 3 inches broad, &c. from 

whente may be collefted the largeneſs an 

magnificence of the work, 
CHILONIAN or CHILO/NIC (A.) thort, 


thy, brief, compendious, a manner of writ-| 
ng vſed by Cbilo, one of the ſeven wiſe men | 


of Greecs, and from him taking its name, 
CHIME (V.) to ring or play upon bells mu- 
. as clocks that ate made for diverſion 


CHIME/RA (s.) a fancied monſter, formed in 
the hesd of a fearful or delirious perſon 


alſo the invention of the poets or writers of | 


r9mances ; any fiitious matter, or idle 
conceit, | 5 pe 
CHIMERICAL (A.) without foundation, 
Imaginary, whimfical, | | | 
CHYMUEIGH (s.) à (mall town in Devon. 
Hire, whoſe market is weekly on 'I'hurfday 


143 comput:d, and 184 meaſured miles dil- 
tant from London. 


* 9 a> 


2. 


termine all actions under four pounds value j 
it formerly ſent burgeſſes to parliament, but 
does not now ; it is diſtant from London 59 
computed, and 76 meaſured miles, | 
CHIPPING-O'NGAR (S.) by ſome called 
only Ongar, in E er, a town*'whoſe market . 
is weekly on Saturday, though formerly it 
vas on Tueſday; diftant from London 19 
eomputed, and 22 meeſuted miles, 
«CHIPPING SO/DBURY (S.) in Glowcefterfbire, 
| ſeated at the bottom of the Dew, and in 
the road, an indifferent good borough- town, 
which hath a very great market for | cheeſe 
on Thurſdays, and is alſo well ſerved wi. h 
corn and other proviffons, © 
CHIPS or CHIP/PINGS (S.) thin flices cut 
or choppe ij off from a larger piece, particularly 
- ' applied to Carpentry 3 and ſomerimes dſed 
for the perquiſites or fees of perſons in pub- 
he offices, by which he makes profit over 
and above his ſalary, ; 2 | 
CAIRO'GRAPHER' (s.) 2 clerk in the covet 
of Common Pleas, who engrofſes thoſe fires 
that are acknowledged in that court. 
 CHIRO'GRAPAY (s.) one's own hand writ- 


ing. | 
CH!RO/LOGY (s.) the art of converſing by 
fign* made with the hand, - 8 


made for the coaveyance of ſmoak, 


* 


CHYMNEY (S,) that part of a bobft that is 
1 


| CH/ROMANCY (8 ) the art of 
Je Ape (4) the prom en 


telling fortunes by the infide of the hand, the | 
ſame with palniftry, 5 
CHIRP (V.) to make a noiſe like a ſparrow, 
or other bird that don't ſing. 


CHIRU/RGEON (s.) one ſkilled in anatomy, | 
and learned jn the art of healing wounds, | 


&c, now commonly writ ſurgeon. 
CHIRV'ROERY (s,) the ſame with Jurgery, 
or the art of knowing the anatomy of the 
pum ſtructure, with the manner of cur - 
ng ſores, tumours, broken limbs, Se. 
CHISSEL or CHVZEL (s.) a tool much uſed 
by carpenters, joiners, and al} workers in 
wood, made pret iy long, broad and thin, moſt 
commonly ground to a ſharp egge, to cut 
mortiſes, tenons, e. 

GHIT ($.) a young child, eicher boy or girl, 
commonly yſed gs a term of chiding, for 
crying, or doing ſome little unlucky trick, 
CHIT (V.) when any grain begins to ſhoot 

or ſprout out its root from the earth, 

 GHITTERLINGS (s.) the inwprds, or h 

- guts grefſed for ſood, which are much ſhri- 
. yelled or curled up from whence the cam 
+ Þric ornaments worn upon the ſhirts of moſt 
mesa at. this time, are ſo called, becauſe of 
their being gathered in folds and plaits, 
CHIEVES, CHIVES or CIVES 43. the ſmall. 


nine threads that grow on the inſide of flow- | 


ere, bearing little knobs or ſeeds at the top 
of them; aiſo a ſmall ſort of onions, 
EHVVALRY (8.) borſemanſhip ; alſo valour, 
courage and knighthoodz in the Law, it 
Was an ancient tenure that obliged the tenant 
to perform ſome military office for his lord. 
CHIVETS (8.) the fine threads or fibres that 
come from the roots of plants, and by which. 
they are propagated. ; 


CHLA'MYS or CLA'MYS (S.) a military he- 


bit worn by the old Romans, and was the 


ſame in war that toga was in peace, each | 


| belonging 10 the patricians; there are vari- 
ous ſorts of them, ſume for women, ſome 
for children, and ſome for men; the laſt 


being divided into one ſort for the people, 


ndnd gnother for the emperor, 
CHLORO'SIS (S.) that diſlemper that affect 
. young maidens with a Nlothful inattivity, and 
turns their complexion 10 a pale greeniſh co- 
lour, commonly called the green fickneſs, 
CHQCOLATE (S.) @ confeftioa, paſte, or 
cake, made chiefly of the flour of the cacao- 
nut; alſo s liquor made of this cake or paſte 
ground or melted in water, mized with ſu- 
gar, milk, &c, according to the palate of the 
Arinker. Z 4 ; 
N e (S.) freedom to do any thing or let 
alone, gt the will, option, or election of 
. « perſon. N | 
_ CHOICE (A) excellent, fine, rare, valuable. 
CHOIR (8.) that part of a church, cathedral, 
&c, where the priefts, chorifters, or fingers 
are diſpoſed jn proper order to perform their 
ſeveral offices, 


* 


HO'LER (s.) anger, fury, wrath, paſſen 
ſuppoſed to ariſe from too great 8 quantity 
of biliovs humours, which are yellow, hot 
and diy; and when they flow Inordinately 
in the body, and are ejected both upwards 
and downwards by their acrimonious imitat- 
ing the bowels and flomach, the phyſicizn; 
| call it the cbolera morbus, ö 
ee (A.) Fo 2 eaſily 
moved to anger abounding or flowing 
with choler. £ | N 5 
CHO Lie or CO/LIC (s.) a violent, ſevere 
gnawing pain felt in the lower venter, (6 
called becauſe the uſual ſeat of the diſorder 
was formerly ſuppoſed to be in the inteſtine 
colon; phyſicians divide it into the bilious, 
windy, and nephritic ſorts, which, as they 
have various cauſes, ſo muſt they alſo hay 
different remedies, _ 
CHOOSE (V.) to ſeparate, part, divide, ele 
or pick out one or many things from others, 
CHOP (S.) a cut, blow, or gaſh made withz 
koife, hatchet, &c, alſo a thin ſlice of mut- 
ton, e. ordinarily cut off from that part of 
the ſheep called the loin; from whence thoſe 


cno. 
c 


eating-houſes that ſell or vend this commo- 


dity are called chop- bouſes. | 

CHOP (V.) to cut or cleave aſunder by a vio- 
lent ſtroke ; to mince or make ſmall by te- 
peated cutting; alſo to truck, barter, of ex- 
change onething for another. 

CHORD (s.) in Geometry, is a right line 

' drawn through or cutting the diameter of 3 

. ciccle, and divides the whole circle into two 

_ parts, by extending from one point of an 

arch of any circle to the other oppoſite point; 
ſometimes called the ſubtenſe, and is com - 
mon to both arches, although one be greater, 
and the other leſſer, or both equal to a ſemi- 
circle, Alſo a rope of the ſmaller ſize; and 
in Mufic, ſometimes it means the firings of 
the inſtruments themſelves, by whoſe yibra- 
tions the ſenſation of ſound is excited, and 
by whoſe diviſions the ſeveral degrees of tore 
are determined; and ſometimes it means the 
firiking two or more proper ſounds together; 
which give a moſt grateful ſ«lutation to th: 
car, 

CHORDE' or CORDEF' (S.) an inflammatiqn 
and contraction of the franum and under 
part of the penis, ſo as to render erection 
painful, uſually occaſioned by impure coition, 
and thereby producing a violent gonorrhas, 
which yields a very acrimonious matter, 


| that renders it very troubleſome to the p4+ 


tient, , . 
CHO RION (S.) the exterior membrane in 
which the fatus is wrapptd u in the 
womb, very thick and firong in the 1019, 
where it joins another membrane, called 
amnios, very ſmooth, but on the oute 
rough and uneven, interſperſed with a felt 
number of vellels, and faſtened to the m. 
trix' by the placenta z this membrane ' 


CHOKE (v.) to rage, Rifle, or ſuffocate, 


found ia all animale, and, bebe wi [1 
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| amnios and placenta, compoſe what is called 
the afcer-birth. Ba 
CHO'RISTER or QUI'RISTER (S.) one who 
ings or performs a part in the ſervice of the 


choir. 
(H0RO'GRAPHER (S.) a ſtudent in, and 
prattiſer of the art of chorography, which is 
a diminution of geography, and relates only 
to the deſcription of a' particular country or 
province, wherein the natural hiftory, and 
the particular incidents of the place are ſup- 
poſed to be recited, ; | 
CHORUS s.) yhat part of vocal or inftru- | 
mental muſic where the voices or inſlru 
ments perform together, 5 
CHO'USE (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, deceive, 
& cOzeNn, y ; : 
CHRISM (S.) a ſort of oil or balſam AS 
crated and uſed by the Roman and Greek. 
churches in the adminiſtaation of baptiſm, 
confirmation, ordination, and extreme unc - 


tion, 5 | 
CHRVYSOM or eee ge oa, this meant 
anciently the face · cloth, or linen laid over 
the child's face, when it was baptised; 
from whence; in the bills of mortality, ſuch 
chiidren as die in the month are called chi- 


6G 
cine ($.) in Greek fignifies anointed, be- 
ing the ſame with Meſſiab in Hebrew, which 
the Jets attributed to that Saviour and De 
lixerer whom they expected, and who wad 
promiſed to them by all the prophets; this ap- 
pel;ation is commonly put to our Saviour Je- 
ſes, and then it means him who is the object 
of our faith, and the author of our religion, 
CHRIS T-CHURCH (s.) in Hampphire, at the 
meeting of the rivers Avon and Sour, is 2 
large, populous borough town, governed by 
a mayor, recorder, bailiffs, aldermen and 
common-council men; ſends two members 
to pariiament, has a market weekly, and is 
de computed, and 101 meaſured miles oiſ 
tant from London. 
CHRYSTEN (V.) to baptize, or publicly 
admit perſons into the Chriſtian church, by 
ſuch rices and ceremonies as are commonly 
made uſe of by the ſeveral nations and people 
that profeſs the Chriſtian religion, 
CGHRISTENDO MU (S.) that part of Zurope 
where the religion of Chriſt 18s the national 
3nd public religion of the country, as France, 
Spain, Germany, England, Sweden, Wc. 
CHRISTIAN TA.) ſomething belonging to 
Chriſt, or the :eligion called by bis name, as 
the ſeveral ceremonies, laws, ordinances, ws 
ticies of faith, &c, L 
cars IAN. (s.) a perſon who owns, pro- 
felſes, and believes in Chrif, and accord- | 
ingly is baptized in his name; ſometi mes 
Wong, by the parents direct on, as is the 
common, and almoſt univerſal practice of 
the ſevera} different churches, which when 
arrives at years of diſcretion, he confirms 


| 


Cn 


the ſame, or elſe he is baptized when an 


the primittius Church, there were abundance 
of different ſets called by this name, that 
held very contradictory opinions to each 
other; and ſo there are now, - 
CHRIS IA'NITY or CHRVSTIANISM s) 
the doArines, laws, and ordinances of the 
Chriſtian religion, and properly and firiftly 
ſpeaking, only ſuch as were taught, and 
commanded by Chrift himſelf ; but a great 
deal of addition has been made both by the 
eaſtern and weſtern churches, that goes un- 


der that character, that no ways delerves ſo 


ſacred an application, | ; | 
CHRISTMAS (S.) the feaft of the nativity of 
Jeſus Chriſt, celebrated the 251th of Decem- 
ber; in the 1 primitive Church, Cbriſi- 
mas and the Epi bany were deemed but one 
and the ſame feaſt; and to this 'dey the 
church uniyerſally keeps a continued ſettivol 
within thoſe limits, Diloclefian the Roman 
emperor keeping his court at Nicomedia, be- 
ing informed the Chriſtians were aſſembled 


in great moltitudes to celebrate Chriſt's nati - 


vity, ordered the doors to be ſhut, and the 


church to be ſet on fire, which preſently de- 
ſtroyed both the people and building. 
CHRO/ MATIC (8) one who never bluſhes, 
or whoſe colour never changes ; agreeable, 
delishtful, pleaſant ; alſo a Mufical Term, 
importing ſuch compoſitions as abound much 
in ſemi-tones; in Painting, it means the 
third or colouring part, yo . 
CHRO/MATISM (S.) the natural colour or 
tincture of a thing. p 3 ? 
CHROYNICAL (A.) in Phyfic, is a flow, in- 
veterate, and almoſt immoves»ble aiſtemper, / 
CHROY/NICLES (s.) the hiſtory of a kingdom, 
ce. digeſted in order of time, | | 
CHRO'NOGRAM (S.) a compoſition'or ſort 
of yerſe, ia which ſuch letters as are nume- 
rals, make up the date or year that the ac- 
tion mentioned is ſuppoſed to be done 1n; 
CHRONOU/LOGER or CHRONO'LOGIST 
(.) one well ſkilled in the ſeveral difſri u- 
tions of time, and thereby po.nting out wheg 


the moſt remarkable events happened, or 


were performed, 


CHRONOLO'GICAL (A.) any thing that be- 


longs or appertains to chronology. | 
CHRONO/LOGY (s.) the art of computing 
time, and chiefly means from the earlieſt 
accounts down to the preſent time, for wnich 
purpoſe there have been invented many eras 
or periods to compute by: The common te- 
ceived opinion of the Chriftians is, that the 
world was begun to be formed the 2d day of 
May, according to 3 account; bat 
ſome place it upon March 25g the Jews, 
who hed the beſt opportunity of being in- 
formed, either thro* negligznce or ignorance, 
have created avundanc? of difficulties in this 
ſcience, vpn account whereof very Jittle 


run, ine of, und reatioatoy is 


certaigty can be come it as to the exact time 


adult, and ſo makes profeſſion before, In 


of -mony- memorable events, which would 
give great light to the interpretation of many 
paſſages of the Old Teftament, 


' CHRO/NOMETER (s.) any infirument that 


_ meaſures time, whetherit be aclock, ſun- dial, 
e. though it is more immediately applied to 
© , portieolar one of the pendulous kia 4. 
CHRY/SOCOLLA (5.) a mineral uſed in the 
ſoldering gold, found in mines of gold, ſilver, 
copper, &. of a various colour, according to 
where it grows ; the beſt is green like an 


emerald j ſome deem it a ſpecies of nitte; the | 


_ phyſicians uſe it in curing wounds; there is 
- allo an artifici/l fort, made by mixing ſome 
of the natural fleepeg in water with wood, 
CHRY/SOLITE (5.) 4 precious, tranſparent. 
lone; of a gold colour mixed with green, 


which gives a fine lufire, ſaid to be the tenth | 


io the Jewifp high prieit's petoral, on which 
wat en;raved Zebulong ſome trauflrie it car- 


buncle, 41d ſore beryi, from whence it may 


be -onjeftvied they knew not what it was, 


CHRYSOPOE/IA (8,) the phi;oſopher's flone, | 


of iſh with a great 
. head; #lſoa liv, ignorant perſun, whole un - 
_ derſianding is caGly impoſed on, and cheated; 

alſo any perſon that is large, plump, and full 


or ot of making gold, 


i 


 CHUB (s.) a particular ſort 


about the head and face. 


CHUCK (V.) to firoke under the chin in 2 
playing, familiar, fawning manner; alſo to 
toſs or throw farthings to, or into a ſmall 
hole made in the ground, a frequent and 
common play among ſchool- boys; alſo to 


ce like a pai tridge, 


CHU'CKLE (V.) to laugh often by fits, as if 


Age f IIC HURL (S.) 2 coveteus, ungenerovs perſon, 1 
8.) a clowniſh, unmannerly, ig- 


CHU'CELE ( 
noront perſon, | EY 
CHU'FFY (s.) blunt, plain, downright, cl 
iſh, unmannerly. 


| 


own» 


CHUM (s.) a bed-fellow or companion in the 
ſame cham ber, particularly ſaid of thoſe who 


are fluden's at a univerſity, and that join in 


© common expences the-e, 
CHUMP (.) « ſhort thick 


. 719 , 


log of wood cut for | 


CHUKCH (.) fignifi-s properly an aſſembly, - 

and by different authors is applied both to 
_ prifane agd religious meetings; and with vs 
ſignifies ſometimes the place built and ap- 
pointed to meet in for religious worſhip ; 
ſometimes 38 put for the whoie number of 
" profeſſors both prieſts and people, and ſome- 
times far the doctrine, laws and ordinarces 
of a people or nation, and ſometimes for the 
clergy only, Many diſputes to littie purpoſe | 
| have been carried on upon this theſis, which | 
nue moſt religious contentions, tend only to 
.. deflroy purity of life and manners, and to 
intraguce enmity and hatred between the 
opponents and their abettors, In old time, 
; churches were bu lt a+ far as poſſible from all 

other. common buildings, #nd_ ſurrounded * 
wich courts, gardens or buildings, belonging | 


* 


„ 

port, from which there was a paſſage into x 
cloifler or ſquare court, with covered galle- 
ries round. it, ſupported with pillars, unde 
which the poor placed themſelves. to r/ceive 
” alms, In the middle of the court was a 
fountain, where people waſhed their hand 
and faces before they went to prayers; at 
the farther end of the cloifler was a double 


porch, in Which were three doors leading 


nto the body of the church, on the outhde 
of which, aud near it were two ſmall bvild. 
ings, called the baptifiry and veſiry; the 
boy of the church, was divided into threy 
paris by tuo owe of pillars, which ſupported 
the | reps at the fattheſt end caftward 
ſlood the altar, and behind it the prefbyte, 
rium or ſanctusry, where the pie we 
during divipe ſervice, wich the biſhap in 
miadle of them, whoſe chair wag at bee 
fa1ther end of the church eaſtward 
the altar was a balluſtrade; at the e 


with ſleps to go up to it, where they read thy 
leſſons, and ſomecimes there were two of 
them with a ſpace between them ; The altar 
or table was made of rich materials, ſome- 
times of hlyer, and ſomctimes of gold, orga- 
mented, &c, ang often placed on the tomb 
of a martyr, &c, theſe obſervances brought 
in much ſuperſtition, a great deal of igno- 
rance, but very little religion, ; 

CHURCH STRE'TTON cr STRE/TTON 
(5.) a town in Sbrepſpire, whoſe market is 
weekly-on Thurſday ; it is ſeated between 
two. hills, and 112 computed miles diſtant 
from Londen. yy 


Niggard, one willing to receive all good of- 
fices, but return none. | 
CBU'RLISH (A.) ill; natured, clownith, forly, 
vymannery,. | 
CHURN (S. a veſſel. to make butter in, zene 
rally in the form of a conical drinking cano, 


CHURN (V.) to work or manage milk in 40d 


. With a proper veſſel or infirument, ſo that 
by the continual agitation thereof, it becomes 


a thick conßſſence, called butter. 


HVL E (.) that whitiſh juice into which, in 
the Animal OE cenomy, the food is immedi- 
ately converted by digeflion, and after ſeve · 
ral paſſages thro' various parts of the body, 
it becomes blood. ; | 
CHY LIFICA!TION (s.) the formation of the 
chylc, or the aft whereby the food is changed 
into chyle. | 
CHY'MICAL (A.) fomething done or pre- 
pared according to the rules of chymiſtry ; 
alſo any thing pertaining or belongiag (0 
chymiſtry. T 
CHY'MIST ($.) a perſon {kilful in, or ptacti · 
ſing the art of chymiftry, | 
CHY'MISTRY. or CHE/MISTRY- ($.) the 
art of ſeparating or reducing mixed bodies 
into their component parts, thereby to lil. 


do ihe ebureh j the porch was the outermoſt 


F 


corer their hidden yirtues, and damn 
: | 


this channel was the pulpit or deſk fefa, 
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CICATRICULA (S.) the tieddle, or little 


00 IN 

their nxer conrexture, which properly may | 
te conſidered as the anatomy of natural bo- 
lies, principally effected by the means of fire, 
ig (aer to diſeoyer their ſeveral powers and | 
vinues, whether they aze for phy ſical or | 
e oo, 
SY MO'SIS or CHEMO'SIS (S.) a rhenm 
o inflammation of the eye-lids, which by its 
beat contrafts the external fibres, and cauſes 
the inſide to be turned outwards, and there- 
by rendering a pe ſon very diſagreeable to 
lack 51. a RO] Ft 
CCATRICE (s.) the mark, ſcar, or ſeam 
that is lt after a wound or ulcer is healed, 


white ſpeck in the coat of an egg, ſuppoſed 
to contain the prolific virtue, and in which 
the firtt changes appear in the formation of 
chicken. 


eloſe the lips of a cut, and join or cement 
the parts together, yer, ſo as to make or 
lese a ſcar or viſible mark, where the in- 


jury was, A 


CICU'TA (S.) a vegetable poiſon in theſe 


parts, made of hemlock ; among the Anci-] 


mt, the cicuta was much uſed, but not cer- 


tainly known how compounded ; one ſort | 


which was uſed upon fate ctiminals, was 
the liguor of the plant cicuta. 4 
CIDER (s.) a pleaſant, tart, briſk, cool, well - 
known liquor, mage of the juice of apples, 
ind ſometimes of other fruits, 
CYDERKIN (S.) an ordinary or mean fort of 
cider, made of the murk or groſs matter, 
ter the cider js preſſed out, by pouring on 
water that has been boiled, to the quantity 
of half the cider that was made from the 
fruit, which have ſtbod 48 hours, is ſuf- 
heiently impregnated; then the liquor being 
pieſſed out, and immediately tunned up, in 
+ ſew days is drank as ſmall beer, to which 
they who keep it any time add a quantity of 


CIPLING (s.) the partition between an up- 
per and a lower room, which to the lower 
one is the top or cieling, and to the upper 
one 1s the ſtoot or walk1ng-place ; but it is 
{*nerally reſtrained to that covering, which 
loes over the loweſt party of the joifls, and 
which commonly io. England is lathed, pla- 
flered, and white waſhed, - 1 

CILLA (5. the hairs of the eye- brows, eſpe- 
cally the longer or uppermott ones, which 
. both larger and Hiffer than the under 


eu or CIMA/TIUM (s.) a member or 
wounding in Architecure, which is placed up- 
Frmoft, or at the ſummit of the cornice 
v boſe profile is waved, viz. concave at top, 


% convex at bottom ; and though ſome | 


*<itefts confine it to the top of the cor- 
"ite, yet workmen in common call all mi- 
vu moulding by this name. 


CICATREZE (V.) to heal, up a wound, to, 


gin 
v» whoſe cyitin the fearned are much, dividedz 
but the grtleral opinion is, that they in» 
habited the moſt northern parts, and from 
the net 7 5 themſelves, about the 6 gth 
c of Rome, over Germany, Swifſerland, 
Douphime, % Ki Os in ſuch vaſt num- 
bers, Low! the Roman were obliged, to- ſer 


© their armſes agninſt them, who were ſevera 


times defeated, but at laſt Marin, in the 
year of Rome 652, gave them a general rot. 
Theſe people are reported to have invented 
the drum for warlike uſes, s. 
CYMETER or CY'METAR (S.) a broad, 
. crooked ſword, generally uſed by the Tur li 
F „ 
CIMMERIAN (A.) dark, diſmal, nec. 
ſpoken particularly of a Scytbian people, 
whoſe country is now inhabited by the little 
Tartars; their country was ſo full of woods, 
and covered with continual clouds, that but 
very little ſon was ſeen among them: Some 
people of this name ate ſajd to inhabit Baia 
in lraly, near the lake Avernus, where it is 
reported Sibyl's den or cave was, Theſe 
people concealed themſelves in caves in the 
day-time, and in the pight robbed and plun- 
dered their neighbours; they were extreme 
ſuperſtitions, to which their oatural ſitaation 
contributed very much; they had a famous 
den, by Which they ſaid people went down 
into hell, afier they had ſacrificed. to the 
infernal 'gods, upon which fancy * and 
er 75 founded Ly ſon e $f 
URE (8,) 3 girdle or * fring 
and in Vabeg e the lift, orlo, or fil — 
p or bottom of a columa by 


made at the top 
. We 4; 266 [3844 od | 
CYNDERS (S.) coals burnt till all, or the 
greateſt part of the ſulphur is out of them. 
CINEFA/CTION or CINERA/TION (S.) the 
reducing or burning to aſhes, 1 
CNN ABAR or C NOPER (s.) 4 8 
ſtone, red, heavy and brilliant, found chiefly | 


—_— 


ia quickfilver mises; this is the common 


vermillion, when ground up with the ſpirit 

of wine and vrihe ; there Am bag of 
this minersl only ; it is properly quickſilyer 
pe'rified, as appears by the chemical opera- 
rations, whereby a pound of good quickfilver 

ields 14 ouhces of cinnabar ; Phyſicians uſe 

i in venereal caſes, and other ſharp ſerqus 

diſeaſes, There is alſo a factitious or artifi- 
cial fort, ptodaced from, mercury and fol- 

, phur ſublimed z this is uſed for the ſame phy- 
ſioal purpoſes with the native cinnabar j there 
is alſo a blue ſort, malle by mixing to parts 
of ſulphur with three of qulekſilver, and one 

of ſal-armoniac ſublimed together, | 

CINNAMON (S.) zn agreeable  aroma'ic 

ſpice, allowed to be the bark bf a tree g- 
icg common in the iſland of Geplen, which 
by degrees being dried, twiſts, up in the 
form we ſee it, acquiring by degiees 0 briſk 
ſmell, and a ſharp pungent taſte It is se- 


ported, that the tree in three years after Its 


| 


iR 


| as the firſt; there are many ſorts that 
- $9 by this common name; it is uſed various 

ways, and for divers good purpoſes; it is 

imagined, that ſpolcen of in (ſcripture was 
very different from what we have and uſe. 


CINQUE (s.) the number five, a term com- 
— oh at dice, n ee that ſide that 
Has five ſpots; and in Botany, graſs that has 


five leaves or branches is called cingue foil; 


© alſo the five havens that lie in the eaſt part 
| of England towards France, are by way of 
eminence called the ringue ports, and are 
b ng by a particular policy, having a 
keeper, called the lord warden of the cingue 
Porta, who has the authority. of an admiral 
among them, and ſends out writs in his own 
name; the ports are H fingi, Romney, Hythe, 
Dover and Sandwich, 


CO s.)] a young ſhoot, ſprig, or ſucker of | 


a vine, flower, plant, &c, 

CVPHER (s.) the letters of a perſon's name 
ſo interwoven together, that we”? are the 
"fame backwards as forwards, and ſometimes 
both at top and bottom ; ſometimes it means 

the obſcure charaRter or hidden marks, that a 
letter is wrote in, that it is intended nobody 

mall read but the party to, whom it is ſent ; 

alſo the mark or character among the A,. iib · 

moticlans, which is expreſſed by an (o), and 

*which of itſelf Ggnifies nothing; but when 

it fande on the right or left hand of any 
other figure, makes it have a ten · fold greater 


os leſſer value, that it would have, was it! 


away, as 4. 50, 06, &e. 
CIPHER (V.) to reckon or caft vp accompts, 
: 2 08 or uſe the art of practical arithme.- 

Tie. x 
CIPHERING (s.) the common vulgar ſchoo 
term for arithmetic, or the art of pradical 

8 | | | 

Crus (S.) a ſhort column or pillor ſet up 
by the ancients in divers parts of their roads, 
- containing directions to travellers, which way 
_ they ſhould go, or elſe gave an account of 
ſome memorable action done at or near that 
' Placez ſometimes it is uſed for a wooden in- 
ſtrument wherewith Naves were beaten, 
CTRLCE (s.) a geometrical plain figure or 
_ ares, - whoſe perimeter or boundary line is 
every where equally diſtant from the center 
_ ' or middle point; by the properties of this 
excellent figure almoſt all the praftical ma- 
thematice were brought to light, | 
CIRCUIT (s.) the path that any revolving 
body deſcribes, a compaſs or going about; 
 uiſo the flages or jouraies that the judges go 
twice in every year, to adminifter 2 in 
the ſeveral parts of the kingdom, 
CI'RCULAR (A.) any thing that is round, or 

In the form of a circle, which, when it re- 

turns to the place where it begun, goes on 


"the ſame courſe again; ſo numbers in deci- | 


mol calculations frequently go to s certain 


Pein batked, bas 4 new tigd ot bark, a | 


CTR 
and again to infinity; alſo certain nuns 
whoſe powers end in or with the ſame bes 
a3 in the original root, ſoch are 5 an; ; 
whoſe ſquare: are 25 and 46, cubes 1:5 ard 

4216, | biquadrates 625 and 1296, At, 4 
letters wrote upon extraordinary oecafons 
ſummons any large companies together, calf 

eld circular letters, wh 

CURCULATE (V.) to move round or 9 

ſtantly in the fame order, ſo that when 5 
period is finiſhed, the. perſon of thing g 
over again in the ſame manner; allo (9 ne- 
gociate or make bills current, | 

CIRCULAY/TION (S.) the going or ming 

round in one cenflant order; in Ciym i, 
is the riſing or falling of the vapours , «nf 
e ni by the fiie; ani when 4p, 
plied to Animal Life, it mean the continual 
motion of the blood from the hen th 
the arteries, and returning beck to the heart 
through the veins, OY 

CIRCUMAGGERA'TION (.) a keajing 

round about, Ba 

CIRCUMA/MBIENT (A.) any thing that 

flows round, or encompalies abuut ſorne other 

thing; but commonly uſed in a ph fl 
ſenſe, for the open or common air, and lone. 

times for other fluids, 

CIRCUM AMBULA'TION (S.) a walking 0 

going round about, 5 
CIRCUMCE'LLIANS (S.) a ſedt of the Do. 
natiſts, in Africa, in the fourth century, who 
rambled from one place to another, pre- 
tending to reform the public mengen, and 
redreſs grievances; they manumiſed ſlaves 
without the conſent of their maſiers, fe. 
gave debts that were none of their own, ind 
committed many other inſolencies: At ihe 
| beginning of theſe diſorders they maiche 
only with flaves, which they call-d tte 
fa ves of Iſrael, under the command of Mus. 
ides and Tafer ; but afterwards they mace 
' uſe of all ſyr's of weapons again{Fthe ot / ho. 
dox ; thro' a miſled zeal for martyrdom, thiy 
deftrozed themſelves, by throwing themſein's 
from precipices, leaping into the fre, 1nd 
cutting their own throats, upon u hien ther 
' biſhops applied to the magiſtrates, not being 
able to reflrain them themſelves, 

CIRCUMCISE (V.) to cut a thing rovnd 
about,” and particularly ſpoken of a8 a rep) 
ovs act of diflingoiſhing a particular peo 
ſtom others, and by us hp under 
of the Jus, though uſed by veral 0. het 
people both Chriſtians and Mahome121s; 'bs 

t on the eighth day, according to bent 

lav, perform this ceremony thus; 000, 

called the Godfather, hcelas the eh gr 
the operation, and the godmother earns 
to and from the ſynagogue, in ſych place 
where they are allowed; the opera'or ? 
called mobel, _ is, the m—_— y fed 
may be any perſon they piich upon. of 
father himſelf may do it, if he is f 


— 


period, and then repeat or circulate ___ | 


enough j nor is the pe abſolu 15 
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| S I 
i RISER 
mined, whether houſe. or ſynagogue : Two | 
{exs being prepared, one for the godfather, 
1d the other for the propbet Elias, who is 
inagined to be inviſibly preſent, the circum- 
ter having a diſh. containing ell his infſtru- 
ments and neceſſaries, after having ſung a 
una, they receive the child with ſay;ng, 
Borus Nabba, or Welcome; the godiather 
holding the child on his knees, the circum- 
ger undoes the clouts, and with his razor 
i his hand ſays, Bleſſed be thou, O Lord, who 
ha — us to cirxcbmciſe, and at the 
le time cuts the thick ſkin of the prepuce, 
z0d with the nails of his thumbs tears off 
the other thinner part, then twice or thrice 
ſocks the blood out, and ſpits it into a cup of 
wine; af:er that he dreſſes the wound with 
coral powder, &c. this done he takes a cup 
of wine, and afier bleſſing it once, repeats a 
ſecond benediction for the child, names him, 
and pronounces theſe words of Exeliel, Live 
in ily bhod ; then moiſtening his lips with 
the wine be ſpit the blood into, they ſing a. 
plalm ; the girls are only bleſſed and named. 
CIRCUMCISION (S.) che act of circumciſing 
of cutting round about, | : 
CIRCUMDU'CTION (S.) a leading or carry- 
jog about, either perſonally by going from, 


place to place, or metaphoiically by amuſing | 


a peiſon by a long barangue, apd endes vour- 
ing to keep off the point or concluſion of the 
matter, 
CIRCUMFERENCE (S.) the utmoſt limit or 
cheuit of a thing; a term uſed in Geometry, 
ind particularly applied to planes. 
CRCUMFERENTOR (S.) the name of a 
ſurveying inſtrument, conſiſting of a braſs 
circle and index all of a piece, to'wbich is 
died a compaſs well rectified, to find the 
bearing or ſituation of the place. 
CVACUMFLEX (s.) a Grammatical mark or 
accent, uſed to diſtinguiſh long ſyllables, or 
the omiſſion of ſome letter, much uſed in the 
Freach Language. | 15 | 
CRACUMPL INT (A.) any thing that flows 
freely about another body. 1 
CRCUMPFU'SION (s.) the pouring liquor 
bound about any thing. ä 
URCUMGYR A'TION (S$,) a moving or go · 


ing round; and in the preſent Philoſophy, it is | 


the moving of a body round jts centre, 


CRCUM JA'CENT (A.) lying round about a 


place or thing, 
acoMLOC 
picity of words when a few would do, 
CCUMPOSYTION. 


bund about a place or thing. 


UCUMROTA'TION. (s.) wheeling or 


4 


roping round about, 
URCUMSCRVBE (V.) to 
bivnd or tint; in Geometry, 


7 


mn 


C. 
'TION (S.) the uſing a multi- 
(S.] -a bring placed 


| it is to draw one | 
fue round or abut another, ſo as the cir- 
Gwalcribing figure, by its angles, 6deq of 


„ 
ö 
 CIRCUMSCRIPTION (s.) the 28 of ſur- 
rounding or circumſcribing; and with the 
Naturalifis, is the bounds or limits of any 

natural figure,  _ „ 
CVRCUMSPECT (A.] conſiderate, cautious, 
wary, careful, wiſe, prudent,  _ . 
CIRCUMSPE'CTION (S,) a wary, careful. 
_ diligent looking after a thing, a duly weighs 
ing and conſidering a matter, | 
CYRCUMSTANCE (S.) ſomething that re- 
" lates to a matter, à ſpeciality that makes 2 
thing more or leſs probable, 2 
CVYRCUMSTANCES (S.) the particular inci. 
dents that attend or belong to any action or 
thing, whereby it may became lawful or un- 
lawtul, good or evil; alſo the ſtate or condi- 
tion of a man's private fortune, whereby he 
is denominated rich or poor, or in good or 
bad circumſtances. | 
CIRCUMSTA'NTIAL (A.) very particular, 
relating all the circumſtances, &c, of a mat- 
ter or thing. | | | 
CIRCUMSTA/NTIATE 4.9. to deſcribe a 
thing by its relations or circumſiances, in 
order to prove the reaſonableneſs, truth, or 
probability of it, | | 
CIRCUMVALLA'TION (S,) a line, or large 
trench made round a camp in the befieging of 
a town, about a cannon ſhot ſrom the place, 
12 feet broad, and 7 deep, bordered with a 
patapet, and flanked with redoubts, to pre- 
vent the enemy's receiving any ſuccour, to 
keep in Ceſerters, and hinder the excurſions 
of the garriſon, | 5 
CIRCUMVE/NT (V.) to hinder, prevent, 
over-regch, diſappoint, or deceive, | 
CIRCUMVE/NTION (s.) cheating, diſap- 
pointing, over-reaching, or deceiving. 
CIACUMVOLU'TION (s.) a turning or roll- 
ing round about, particularly ſpoken of the 
horns or volute of the Tonic order f 
CVRCUS(S,) a ſpacious place at Rome, between 
mounts Palatineand Aventine,ſurrounded with 
buildings in form of a circle or ov; this was 
for the public plays; and in the amphithea- 
tre, that was quite round jt, weie galleries 
and boxes for the ſpectators to ftandor ſit in: 
It was firſt rudely ereAed by Targuinius Priſ- 
cus, fifth king of Rome ; bot in atter-timesit 
was magnificently built and embel iſhed with 
marble round butts, round which the covurſers 
tan; there were alſo pillzrs and obeliſks 
adorned with hieroglyphice: The emperor 
| Claudius, to render it more beautiful, cauſed 
moſt of the marks and obeiiſks to be gilt 
| with gold; Caligula paved it with vermilion 
lone ſoldered with gold ; Heliogabalus added 
the filings of gold and filver; the galleries 
were adorned with the images of their gods, 
and the richeſt ſpoils of the enemy, There 
were ſeveral cirques at Rome, but the Largeſt 
was the moſt magnificent, 
CVRENCESTER or CISSI TER IS.) in Glou- 
cefter ſhire, has the river Churn running thro® 


— 


Ads loſe; bed figure, 


Pants, touch all the angles, des or planes 


it, auc is both the largeſt and oldeſt _ 


babes, and 14 werd ſmen over ſeven dif- 


© ridges of mountains that ſeparate France from 


+ 


 .. penkeniſe, end throwing them into the fre 


| cr ADE. 89 ſort, caſtle or flrong place, 
confifling of 4» $5, Or 6 battions; ſometimes | 


- | 'biſhop's court, 


Cre .) to quote a paſſege out of an author, 


* 


» CYTIZEN (8) a freeman or inhabi 


CIT | 


1 b 67 dg having been an ancient orijbed 
dn among the Brizons, and the 

"of. the large province of the 

ulſd an eminent fiatioh for the Romas ar 
; 28 j and ſome authors ſay, the emperor 
enim, was crowned king of the Britgns 
- here, It 1s now governed by two high con- 


mn wards, appointed yearly at the court 

_ Jeet, The bort ugh, which is confined within 
© whe fown, ſends two members to parliament, 
© iid every houſe-keeper not receiving alms, 
ie a vote; it hath two weekly markets, 
Vin, Monday for corn, cattle, and proviſions, 
vnd on Fiicay chiefly for wool, for which 

- commodity it is the greateſt market in Eig. 
bond ; it hath five faite annuelly, three for 

" #1} forts of commedities, and two for cloth 
only; it is a poft town, and bas a flage- 

' £oneh ; 68 computed, and 35 meaſured miles 
©" diftant from Lon on. | 


n 


| | | 
eis ALPINE (A.) any perſon, place or thing, | 


bred or reliding on this hae the Apt, or thoſe * 


. Haly, | 
C1SLEU! (8,) the ninth month in the Jeb 


__ecejeliaftical year, and the third in the civil 
"Or political year, anſwering nearly to our. 
Mouem ber; the ſeventh of this month is a 
* great faft, in memory of Jeboiahim's piercing. 
the book or Jaremiab's prophecies with a 


at was on the hearth; on the th the | 


| 755 afflick themſelves, becauſe Antiochus 
Abit baus proſaned the te 

bnd put (he ſtatue of Jupiter Olympus in it; 
5 25th is a fe-ft in remembrance of Juda. 


4 


yy pling. fs anew, —Calmet, 


curve, firft invented by Diocles, 


F5 


und now commonly made of lead, and kept 
Io the yards or kitchens of houſes to bave 

_  s ſufficient quantity of water at hand, and 
_ ready upon all occaſions; ſometimes it means 

_ + #- receiver, or veſſel to put bottles or wine, 
e. in, uſed at feaſts and great mea's tables, 


built in the middle or moſt eminent part of a 
ity, and ſometimes at a ſmall diflance from 

_ - it, both to command and defend it, 
CITATION (s) a citing or quoting a paſſage 
out of an author ; alſo a ſummons from the 
to appear before an eccleſi» 
afical judge, | 


to ſhew by what aw hority ſomething is ſaid 
or wrote; alſo to ſummen a perſon before an 
' ecclefiaft 
ing to ſomething of church matters, $ 
tant of 3 
.cify or body corporate. 5 | 


bu e 1 
ob; as 


mple of Zeruſalem, | 


Maceabens s purifying the temple, and dedi- | 
OVD s.) in Geomerry, an algebraical | 


CVSTERN (S.) a large receiver of either rain | 
on river water, formerly boikt under ground, 


lent judge, to anſwer a charge relats | 


CL A 


| colour, tafte and mell ſomewhat 7 CLAI 
lemon, and uſed for the ſame purpotes, bot <3 
much larger ; from this frifit are made corti. CLAL 
| 8ls, conſections, oils, eſſences, &c, exceedi this 
pang uſefu}, and berieficial to the taker, of a 
CYTTERN or CYTHERN (s.) hei Ch 
| muſical inſfrument, ſomewhar like +1 ow! 
| | but now much out of uſe. YL 100 
cry (s.) a large walled town, endowed with CLA 
particular privileges ; anciently it was % per! 
| pifated to theſe towns that were biſhoys fees he | 
only, and ſeems fill to re ain that ciftin8in CLal 
| here in England, though not always in ober (3. 
Fa... 4 rake f the 
CVT ($.) perfume taken from an animal ef 4 
called a eivet cat, which has a receptacle or the 
bag under its tail, beneath the anvs, in'o alſc 
which l thick unctuovs marter gath en, by of 
the ſecretion of glands proper for that purpoſe, um 
CYVIC CROWN (s.) a fort of crown mie Wi Cl 
of vaken Jeaves, beftowed by the old Rn, BR i 
on him who had ſaved the life of a fellow. and 
citizen in a battle, or an sſſaolt; it wa flo e 
' highly efleemed, that it was looked on 33 4 m 
proper reward for Ar; and Cicero, vpon CLA' 
viſcovering CotHine's'conſpiracy, had it given hb 
him likewiſe, ' a 
CIVIL (A.) kind, (courteous, well bred; 200 ing 
in a political Senfe, belonging to the manige- Bi © 
ment, regulation, and government of a city, ed 
late or kingdom; fo whe a perſon is fen- it, 
|  tenced to perpetual baniſhment, to work in 25 
the mines, or row in the gallies, he is ſaid 
to undergo s civil or political death, ke 
civil Day, one of 24 hours long, reckon» Figs 
ing from twelve of the clock of one night, 0 
6 ; : a (a, 
| to the ſame hour of the next, / 
C vil Lato, is properly the national law of © 
| enſtom of every ſtate or kingdom z bot in CLA 
Europe, it is frequently reſtrained to 4 par- ho 
ticular ſyſtem compoſed out of the beſt Reman CLA 


and Greek Taws, and which in England ate 


CITRON (s.) a pleaſant, agreeable frott, is | 


| now chiefly uſed In the ſpiritual courts doh, Wl 
| and in maritime affairs. | - 
c, War, an inteſtine "quarrel between ul 
| the people and their governors of atly king- th 
20; fate, 7 or between the people of the is 
| Tame Nate, city, & 

Cuil Year, is that ſpace of time that 5 
every fate or bingeom has appointed fot 8 4s 
legal year, begirining and ending according is 
to the uſage or cuſtom of the place, which is Fx 
| different kingdoms bas different periods. 4 
CIVVLIAN (S.) a fludent, profetſor or dodtrt CL 
of the eivilJaw, © HY 10 
It or CUVILNESS (S.) mange. cl. 
"neſs, good uſage, courtely, obligingnth. . 
CIVILVZE (V.) to 'redilce to good order 5 9 n 
* poliſh or make tracta ble; to tame or regs! i 
|. rode, undiſciplined perſon or people, 4 ti 
CLACK (s.) a valve or moveable yett of 40 fy 
thing, that by its motion backwards of fore 7 
Wards makes a füttlin of poiſe ; dle der, h 

| "hams fr « womag's ongie 4 t fe 


dab (4) cloathed be den. 
CLAIM (V.) to demand, dun, require, or 
1 


* | ing as ones right. 
challenge a ihing as one's rig 
CLAIM $8) a demanding or challenging ſome 4 
ng thing for one's. on, that is in the polleſſvon | 
id of another perſon, : * Seth 4 were YA >] 
;þ WY CAPABLE (.) r thing. that may be 
te, owned, challenged, or affirmed to belong to 
g inother perſon. „ Ws 1 i | 
jth CLAYMANT ($.) » Law Term, Gynifyingthe 
10. gerſon ihat defires of lays claim to an eſtate 
bes he has not yet in poſſeſſion. 


($.) in Painting, is the ort of diſtributing to 
the beſt advantage the lights and ſhadows 

val of a place, both with regard to the eafing of 
the eye, and the effect of the whole piece; 


„% 40 piece, drawing or defign conſiſting only 
75 of two colours, and which: is now ufaaliy 


ble, um ber and White. q 2g n ö 
% WH CLA/MBER (v.) to get up a roch, mountain, 


T0 txee, or other 'difficult place, by the hade CLA RICHORD or | MA"NICHORD:' 8. 


”- andlegs only,» + » ry. ee BEE, 

i fo CLA'MMY (A.) damp; fiicky or gloih; like 
bs 6 moiflened ugs. U 

pon CLA'MOUR (8.) a noify- outery/ complaint, 
vel or bau ling. without joſt tea ſon. 


CLA'MOR.OUS (A noiſy, quasie ſo me, bra ·¶ 


F lag be, 1:7 £51 W524 i 
— CLAMP (s.) 2 piece of wood or timber faften- 
ity, ed to-a moſt or yard oi a thip, to firengtflen | 
fon- it, and prevent the wood from burſting; in 
K in it is a piece of wood fitted to another 
laid rd, table, &e; ſo that the grain of the one 
| runs acroſs the grain of the other, io prevent 
"PS eim 7s 150017 ohiey 
yhr CLAN ($.) a tube ot family; or in an enlarged 

25 Senſe, all that live upon one place or ſpot of 
1 0 ground, ia which fenſe it is taken for the 
tis tenants of one lord in Scotland. 7 


pay- CLANDE/STINE (A.) private, contrary to fi 


155 h, by ſtealth, | 
{466 CLANG (V.) to ſound like a front agd ſhrill | 


aui. 250 | 
CLAP ($.)a loud eracle or blow; alſo the foul or 


hs rencreal diſeaſe in its firſt ſtagesor beginnings; / 
. uſo the joyful noiſe of approbation made by 
| ing the palms of their hands went 


that CLAP (v.) to firike the palme of the bands. 
fot 8 toprther, ſometimes as a ſign of approbation, 
ding and ſometimes of „ a great noiſe 
| in # rude manner; to infec a perſon. 
vith the firſt degree of the venereal or foul 
bleſe; by coition, | 0 IK 1 


cla OBSCURE ror CHEA'RO SCURO || 


4 
| 


| s AT » | 4 ; # A TR 4 © od 
_ the leaſt entitled to compaſſion or charity; 
+: becauſe having never been infirutet in 1b 


they ſeldom let any proper opportunity 

villaiay lip them, + +» + #4 09 Hts 
CLARE (8.) in Syfolt, a ſmall town, where 
ſays, c. are manufactuted; its market” is 


mea ſured miles diſtant from Longim, *  / 
CLARENCIEU'X+($.)the ſecond king at arms 
| here with us, ſo called, becauſe formerly he 


a'l the lower nobility, as batonets, knights, 
ee and gentlemen on _ ſouth fide of 
rent, ' from whence he is called furs , 
CLA'RET (S.) the now common name for 
all red wines, though originally u meant 
only fuch wines as were of « pale or tight” 

t recs colour, & +. 6 6 nod 4 eee ee 


muß cal inſtrument in the form of U 
it has 49 or 30 ſtupt, and 70-Arings, 
beat on Give bridges, the firſt being the Mi- 
eſt, and the orher diminiſhing in propoftion 
ſome of the ſtrings ace in unifon, theif num- 
ber being greater than that of the tops there 
are ſeveral lit ile morti ſes for paſſing the Jacky 
armed with little braſs hooks, | which f 
'- and: raiſe the chords in lieu of the 'quiltv 
in virginals/and ſpinnets, and the chordv dre 
covered with pieces of cloth, which bendere 
the ſound ſweeter, and deadens it ſo, that, 
can be heard but à very ſmall diffance; fro 
| whence it is called the dumb ſpinnet, ind 
much uſed in 'nunneriesy this Dees 
much older than the barpfichord or ſpinnet. 
CLARIFICA/TION-(S$;) the purging, OG: 
ing, or making liquors ' perfeftly clear or 


ne. ä 
CLARION (S.) a trumpet, whoſe tube is 
- rower,” and tone ſhviller,” than ce 
trumpets; and in Heraldry, it is 4 brating 
in the form of an b1d-faſhioned trumpet, ac: 
| cording to ſome herulde; but in the'opjnton 
of others, it is the repreſentation of 's ſhip's 
rudder ;'and with others the reft for a lanc 


, 


j| CLA'RITY(S,) brightneſs, clearneſs, fineneſs, | 


ureneſs, ” 
CLASH (v.) to make n great ind confotat 
noiſe, to firike or deat szainſt, to'giſagree, 
wrangle, or foll out with a perſon, © + 
CLASP (8:).a'hold-faft, uſed ſometimes as a 
buckle, and ſometimes as a button; Aſo the 


CLAPBOARD ($.) a aff or board cut ready. 


all. to make caſks with, 49 „ 
1 CLA/PPER (S.) the tongue or iron ringer of |. 
'; 4 bell, from whence, by way of ridicule/ the 
otic tongue of » ſcolding, noiſy perſon” is called 
ber; alſo a place under ground where 
f 157 _ breed, . 3 ; 
7. APPERDOGEON (S.) a beggar born and. 
liek⸗ j and in the Canting difleibution, the 
r 1 Vell order of beggars, or rather thieves, | 


curling tendrils of a vine, or threads of other 
| herbs or plants, whereby they lay hold of 
and twiſt bout a tree, poſt, buſh, &c, 
CLASP (V.) to embrace, curl round; of hold 
faſt any thing a pris 
| CLASS-($.)'a form in a ſchool; an order or 
or difpoſed, N 
CLA'SSIC-or CLASSICAL (a.) belosging 
| to a certain rank or order of dillcibutton ; 10 


# clafſi 


| 
| 


* 
r 
„ 


— I er AD Rs TY 2 


principles of religion, morality, or induftry, - 


weekly on Friday; 50 computed; aud 6s 


. 
NN oma 


belonged to the duke of Clarence j his office 
is to marſhal and diſpoſs of the funerals of - 


01 Is SU rs 


. — r_ 
* — 


-which 


rank, ia which perions or things ate ylaced - 


ed al 


2 
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CLE 


n elaſſic author, is one that is placed 1 Pg > 


_ ;- firſt rank of credit among ſcholars, ſor the 
- * purity of his langus 
= IM is ſubject. 
SLA IEA (v.) to 
noiſe or diſturbonee. X 
CLAUSE (S.) a paragraph, article, concluſGon, 
_ proviſo; or condition, in a book, contract, 
erinnert. 
CLAW (S.) dhe nail or horny part of a beaſt's 
or fowl's foot ; alſo the prongs of a ham- 
ter; allo to ſnatch up rudely.. 


- make an vnmannerly 


CLAY. (s.) a ſoft viſcous earth, ſound in vo- 


tous places, and-uſed for various purpoſes, 

. of ſeveral. kinds, colours and properties, 

CLEAN (A.) pure, free from filth; dextrous, &e, 

CLEAN or CLEANSE: (V.) to purge, ſcour, 
rify from all manner. of filth, 


-..oend 
CLEA/WLY (A.) one that is of a neat diſpoſi- | 
tion, that loves to make and keep places and 


; things glean, and in order. | 
CLEA/NNESS (s.) ſometimes means purity, 
. ſometimes „ ſometimes dexterity, 


CLEAR (A.) free from blame, innocent; alſo 
| puree fair, without blemiſh; ſo he that: is 
-.. quickwitted, and apt to comprehend or learn 


an thing, or has good judgment, is ſaid to 


CLEAR (V.) to take away all obſtructions or 
-  objetions; to vindieste and prove the inno- 
. cence of a party accuſed, to make a thing 
. Plain to demonſiration. . | 
A'RNESS (3) brightneſs, tranſparency, 
r Ay ene ſs. 
CLIAVI (V.) to fick cloſe, or faſt to a thing; 
alſo to ſplit, rend, or tear a thing by violence. 
CLEAVER ($.) one who ſplits or rends things 
. aſunder, »1fo the large inftrument or chop- 
ping-knife that butchers cu 
Inf 7s )in 8 fag! 

(S.) in op faire, 1 {mall town 
with « market No, ye" computed, and 
118 meaſured miles diftant from London. 
 CLEF'T ($.) « chap, chink, or opening in any 
; from hence the diſeaſe that occaſions 


f 


hor 
CLE'MENCY (5s.) gentleneſs, mercifulneſs, 


meekneſs, courteſy, 


 CLI/MENT (A.) mild, gentle, kind, com- 


nate, &c. alſo « man's name. 


_ Atributed to Clemens Romanus, ſtuffed with 
A hal pieces, fables and miſtakes z alſo 
| decretsls of pope Clement V. publiſhed 17 
- his ſucceſſor, are called by this name; alſo 
ſuch a perſon among the Augeftine monks, 
Who after having been a ſuperior nine years, 
Kis ſuperiorſhip ceaſes, and he 2 
common monk, under the command of a 


J 7 92 as much as any of the other. 
CLENCH V.) ts moke faft, to pin down, ſo 


d not to be undone, but with much treubie 


ge, or the excelleney of 


t their carcaſſes | 


beels to ſplit or chap is called the clefts, | 


CLPMENTINES (8.) certain ſpurious works 


I 4 CLICK (v. 


cLL 


and diffculty, which is commonly b. 

the nails through, and turning es 259 
worde, and driving them down, ſo 25 hardly 
to be got. out again; alſo to confirm a tur. 
bein or contract by paying part of the mone, 
or other proper methods to ſecure or bind x 

perſon faft, Wk ey eee 
CLEPSY'DRA (S.) an inſtrumeat to meaſurs 
time by water, like -a clock or hour-glaf, 
much uſed formerly, as well by ſea as lard, 
cc xit olagliables great defefts and objec, 
tions, are not now uſed otherwiſe than u 4 
curioſity, although M. Amontons has contris. 
esc one ſo as to obviate common 'objefions, 
and to be uſeſol at ſea for the diſcovery of 


4 


f 


# 


* 


the longitude. 
E'RGY (S.) the aſſembly or body of priefy, 
divines, or eccleſiaſtics of any nation or 
people. In the Romiſbh Church, there are two 
ſorts or kinds; the one regular, comprehend- 
ing all the religious of both ſexes; the other 
, ſecular; comprehending all the eceleßaſtict 
that do not take the monaſtic vows; among 
the Reformed, there are none but the latter 
ſort z the Romifþ clergy forms a monaxchical 
ſtate under the pope, who is the heod there- 
of; the clergy was anciently divided into 
three orders, viz. prieſts, des con, and in- 
ſerior clerks, each having its chief; the arch- 
prieſt was the bead of the firſt order, the 
- arch-deacon of the ſecond, and the dean of 
the third ; under the name clergy formerly all 
- - officers of juſtice were compriſed, and though 
much of the former privileges of the clergy it 
- abridged, yet they have ſtill ſome conſicera- 
ble ones left, ſuch as their goods paying no 
tolls in fairs or markets, and their being ex- 
empt from all other offices but their own, le. 
CLERK (s.) anciently-meant any perſon that 
was learned, and now it is the common ap» 
pellation by which clergymen or church mi. 
niſters diſlinguiſh themſelves in the ſigning 
any inſtrument, deed, &, alſo 8 common 
name ſor writers, or book- keepers in pub» 
lic offices, or private comptiog-boules, id 
the enterers in courts of record, “. 
CLEROMANCY (S.) the divining or telling 


| 


| 


fortunes by caſting dice, or drawing Jots.. | 
CLETHERO (s.) in Loncaftire; »conficernd' 
town, with à good market on Saturdays 


| 


J 


is-15$ computed, and 207 meaſured miles 
Aids from Lond ; 4 eee 
| - governed by two bailiffe, &. = 
1 CLE'VER- A.) ingenious, well ſhaped 6. 
made; alſo an ative, ſkilfol artiſt. 
CLEW (s.) the key or thread whereby a diff 
cult problem is performed or diſcovered, the 
interpretation of a dark matter; alſo a 
or bottem of thread, worſled, yarh, 4 
when ſpoken of a ſail, it is the corner 4 
that reaches down to the place where 
tackles and ſheet · ropes are faſtened, 
| ) to make a noiſe like # | 1 
0 fland at « ſhop-door and invite cuftor: 


ia, as ſaleſmen and ſhoemakers do. 


« 


| 


8.) the perſon that fands at a 
6 door, ro invite cuſtomers to ; 
be wares fold there. 
elk (5) in the Hunter's language, is 10 


LICKER 


the lowet- ſized creatures, ſuch- as, hayes, 
foxes, Ke, und in the large ſort, as-deer,. 
vc, it is called rutting. . ee 
MENT (s.) one who pays lawyer for bis 
line, or to plead for him; in the Rowan | 
Grammy he that was protected by a ſe- 
ator, or other great man was ſo called, and 
the poteltor was called his pattronn, 
iff or CLIFT (S.) the ſi e or pitch of a 
kill; a craggy mountein or broken rock 
next the ſea, or on the coaſt. 5 

fe (8.) the nominating mark or character 
tel in muſic, from which the other notes 
take their reſpeAive names; for a note in 


| G/fcrent 7 
ze commonly 3, viz, C. F. G; the G is 


1nd is uſed for the treble or upper part; F 


vpon the fourth line (counting vpwards) of 
the five Jines, generally made uſe of to ſet 
the mnſie on; C is put indifferently upon 
in of the lines, and uſed oftentimes for the 
treble, as well as the mean or inner parte, 
bot not ſo much latterly as formerly, 


the ancient aſtrologers and phyſicians, to 
ttrtdin periods of time in a man's life, in 
which they affirmed ſeveral notable altera- 
tens in the health and conſtitution of a per- 
lon happened, and expoſed the party to im- 
nigent dangers ; the firſt is the 7th year of 
$peron's life, and the other are multiples 
the firſt; as 21, 49, . 


6 1 - ph 
CLMATE or CLIME, 8.) a Geographical | 
um, ſignifying a ſpace of land. compre- 


hended between two circies parallel to the 
equator; and ſo far diſtant the one from the 
Aber, that there is half an hour's difference 
I» the length of their longeſt day. 
(LIMB (V.) to get up by degrees, to sſcend. 
lowly and with great difficulty, as boys do 
bees; alſo to riſe in honour, to get ad- 
med from a mean to a high employment. 
nen (V.) to gripe or hold faſt, to flop, 
of prevent a perſon's getting away, to | 
care, ke, ; 

7 N to a pole. FE F be 
wh (V.) to jingle, ring, or ſound li 

| hiking of pieces of metal together, 

70 ($.) one of the nine muſes that pre- 
dies oer that branch of learning called hiſ- 
wy; the is called the daughter of Jupiter 
Maney, to thew the qualifications of an 
biforian; her name properly fignifies glory, 
lms or renown, in a good ſenſe, and is 
Fvrlly repreſented by a young maiden 


be efirous. of gendering, and is applied to 


1 


the fame ſpace, or upon the ſame line, in|. 
fs, hath different names: There 


put upon the ſecond line counting upwards, | 


LMACTERICAL (A.) the name given by | 


KING v.) to fick cloſe or faſt to a thing, 


C10 


her right hand, and a book in her left, with 


-. Thacydidet's name in it. 
CLI. (V.) to cut off ſmall pieces round about 
5 the edges of 2 think, particulariy money; 
alſo to-ſpeak brokenly or imperiectiy ;; alſo 
to ſhorten the Wings of a bird; alſo 10 abridge 
or take away. a perſon's privilege, &. 


| CLVPPINGS, (s.] the bits or pieces cut off 


from money, &.. 3 
CLOAK or CLOKE (S.) a looſe garment, made 
to throw over the other cloaths, as a defence 
© againſt cold and wet; alſo a pretence, ſham, 

or blind, to cover or hide a-defign. | 


one thing, when a perſon intends: another; 

to hice one's anger, reſentment, e. 
CLOAK-TWITCHERS (S.) a ſet of rogves 
that planted themſelves at the corfiers of ab- 
leys, Janes, &c, to ſnatch off people's cloaks 
from. off their ſhoulders, and now that they 
are leſs worn, n off people's bars, 
. .- wigs, caps, c. they are called the 346 0n- 
der of 4 in the canting language. 


or furniſh. with dreſs or clothes, 

larger machines or inflruments, that tel the 
| hour of the day by an internal motion of 
wheel - work, the leſſer ſort worn in the 


ſpeaking, only the firiking part is the clock, 
and that part that ſhews the time by the 
A e of an index, whether ſmoll or urge, 
b $a watch, f Ty” | WD 7 
CLOD (6) 2 of — z alſo 2 6 tiven 
to a heavy, y, ignorant perſon 
Los (. 
_. throw ſomething in a perſon's way, © © 
cod (s.) bindranee, prevention, or ſtop; 
a log of waod chained to horſes feet, to pre- 
vent their running away; alſo the name of 


made of wood, and ſometimes of leather, 


CLOIVSTER ($.) 4 ſquare gallery in monafle- 
ties, with a little flower · garden in the mid- 


dle; formerly they were uſed as ſchools for 


the inſtruction of youth, and were many of 


them well endowed, and allowed ſeveral 
privileges, among others that they ſhould 
bo a ſafe ſhelter for thoſe that came thither t 
Princes looked on them as ſecure priſons, 
| which made the Greek emperors confine their 
rebellious ſons, or any elſe they ſuſpected, in 
them; and hiftory furniſhes vs with inſtan= 
ces of children's confining their fathers in 
them likewiſe, | | 


Wh 


| CLOVSTER (V.) to impriſon, confine, or ſhut 


vp in a religious houſe, 
Wy 5) 


SE (v.) to fnich, hut up, or make au 


end of a thing, to have done, | 
CLOSE (s.) a field or piece of ground parted 


off from other fields or common ground, by 
banks, hedges, e. alſo the Finiſhing, end- 
ing, or iſſus of a matter j in Heraldry, a bird 


Wrnd with laurel, holding 


ns ws 


is ſaid to be cloſe, when it lands with its 
"7 OL wings 


CLOAK (V.) to diſſemble, to ſay or. pretend | 


CLOATH .or:-CLOTHE.(V.) to dreſe, cover, _ 
is oſed for the baſs or lower part, and is put |. 52 


clock (S.) is the common name. for. the 


7 pocket, being called watches; but 1 


to load, ſtop, binder, prevent, or 


women's pattens without rings, ſometimes 


* 
— . —— Eo tt. 


1 


, 
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| 
£ @f 


Fr 1 # 4 
2 — part of an dir, or the general end of 
. | the whole compoſition, or at leaſt of ſuch 


"i pur" of movement, where the muſit ends 
La he key of the compoſition, © © © 


4 CLO'SE (Pane) nigh, near, gert to of dein - 


© ing; alfo reſerved, cautions, of few worde. 
Los ET (S,) © ſmall room, or partition in n 
+ y00m," ofed for private. retirement, fhiey, or 
putting things out of the way; in Heraldry, 
it is the half of the ber, or the tenth part of} 

nnn onnn wh nnd Boom » 


CLOSET (V.) to mut vp4n's_ptivate or te. 


- - tired- place, to confolt upon extraorfitary : 
matters, to be admitted into the ſeeret in- 
idee or cabinets of price 
Lor (s.) 3 lomp of bloed,” or othey con- 
1 OT 70 kc. a oben. Nha 1 4 
CLOT' (V.) to congeal, end oxtther in 
„ Jornps, like blood or zalles Shen cg d. | 
CLOTH {S.) the matter or fubhavee whereof 
garments ave made, which is ſometimes 
©; <ompeſed of woollen, Hoon, lk, Me. 
CLO'THIER {E.) one whoſe trade or buſineſs it 
is to mene woollen cloth fit and ready for uſe. 
4 O (,) one of the Ghers of Dyſliny, 
which makes one of the deughters of 
ein und Them, and who, according to 
- *the Poen divinity, fpun'the'thread of men's 
tren e win the third that eld the diſtaff. 


us divers colours, ſoewhat imitating the 
cu, ns canes, zug Rocks, e, "that ace! 

' '" varnithed, and dune with 2 ſortis. 
CLOUDS (s.) arg congerdes e witery parti - 
© Os} raiſed from the waters or watery 
of the earth, by the folar or ſubtertaneout 
Het, or both; which at their firft ring 
Tomo globe are tos ſmall-to' be perecived; 
Dot as they aſcend, "meeting with 8 preater! 
degree of cold, bre conder fed; and rendered 
_op#ke by the union of their parts, fo #5 to 
dein Night, and become vifible, © —__ 
LOUDY (A,) overcaft, dark, thick, opplied' 

_ -» © thyweather; alſo to n per ſon out & hu- 
moor, N-natured, and mproſe. 
CLOVE (s.) one of the parts of a head of 
- "gerlic ; "alſo the fruit of the cee tier; nlſo; 
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der; in Muſes 41-48 the ene of 2 


— 


ſetus (S )'« large ſtaff, or fick, uſed by per 
ſont in riotous or unlawful aſſemblies; all 
n #'compiny of perſons wet together to regal 


| CLUB (V.) to contribute the part of ports 


(V.) to ſhade, er to make things look | 


* þ things toge her, as grapes, &c, alſo a ty 


N 


; $ 
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for mean uſes alſo the linen cloths that 
particularly uſed about infants, to keep the 
warm and dry; alſo the iron plates that » 
7 nailed on the end of the axletrees of cans 
{ *Waxzgons, or other earriages, fo ſave the 
from wearing by the violent friction of th 
CLOWN. ($ Nee warete's 
18058 » OF country p. 
© educated in the poliae Ne 
© courts z alſo any unmannerly, or indecent 


} "behaved perſon, - | yo 
CLOWKN1:H (A.) unpoliſhed, untaught, rode 
unmennerly, indecent. P'S 9 COA 


Lor v.) W ſurfeit, glut, or over-fill a per 
ſon z 10 ſatiate, ou 


' themſelves at an equal expence, 


" of an expence agreed upon; to join one 
fel o member in tbe ſociey; to contribu 
' any affiftance to nu affair, - | 
ebe (V.) to make a poiſe like a hen, call 
lag ber chickens together, 

CLUMP (S.) a thick ſkulled, -unapprehenfive 


Filly, ignorant perſon, 
4, unhandy, unilful 


* 


CLUMSY'(A,) wkwat 
"artificial, © | 
CLUNG (A.) wither*d, ſbrivelled, ſhrunk e 
or together with leannnefs, half farved v 
* ſamiſhed, a n 


CLUSTER (3:) 's bunch or heap of man 


Mic aflembly, or 1iotous company « 
4 'y ons, : | wt 
CLU/TCHES (s.) the hands ſaften'd together 
alſo an avaritious keeping poſſeflion of un 
| thing that comes within a pe:{on's reach, 
CLUTTER IV.) to take a great nile, fir 
or uproar. LH 
LU TTR (s.) a hwly-bugy, a conful 
** noiſe, Rir or uproar. $2. 
Ly (S.) a cant name for money, 4 purſe, 0 
A 8 | , FT, : 0 : F 
cl V R (S.) a liquid remedy, or injedio 
into the inteſtines by che fundament, torr 


fem them, looſen the beliy, moiſten 86 
ſoften the farces, diflipate wind, &c, ſont 


ZS S8 


8 


the name of a weight for butter, contsining 
ud pounds, #nd for wool of ſeven pounds, 
< —— oy #1 3-0 
 CLOVEN' (A,) zny thing ent, parted or di- 
-  wided —— or * pps; ; Fry 

_ CEGUOH (5,) an aHownnce made by wholeſale: 
_ -xraders to their retailing cuſtomers, of two: 
- pouney weight upon evriy zoo weight, of 
ſome forts of commodities, in order to make; 

© their ſeveral ſmall droughts hold out with 
the general one, 8 
CLOUT (v.) to patch, botchy or cobble a 


garment or other thing, by ſe ing in 2 elum- 


_ _ _ iy manner pieces upon it, o flop holes, &c. 
CULOU'TERLY (A. og, clumfy, bungling, 


in m pes, or badly wrought or made. 


1 womb; 


are uſed for various purpoſe 
and are as variouſly prepared. 
CVNEFF (s.) 3 _ worthipped by the If 
. tions, to whom they #ſcribed the creation © 
the world, and repreſented him with an en 
coming out of his mouth, an egg being th 

. bieroglyphic for the world. 
COACERVATE {V.) to heap vp together 
to amaſs, or collect In great quantities. 
COACH (S.) a convenient and ornamental v6 
- "hiele to travel in, ſuſpended by ar am 
moved on four whee's, and iu — 
*pean countries drawn by horſes, except ps 


times 1 irjeQed into the eres « 


CLUUTS (s.) a orvianry pieces of cloth 


* 


where they are drawn by mules 3 In 
gul's country they are dran by ones. 


' 
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00 


b the guider 0+ driver, «3s called the 


"coachman ; the maker or builder, a coach- | 
horſes that draw it, coach- | 


maker ; and the 


bor 6, &c. 


COA@TION. (8.) = working together, 'or | 


ointly. | 

COADJUTOR (S.) © fellow labourer, an 

 afiflant or helper, _ + 1 

| (COAGULATE (V.) to 

congeal, or reduce a fluid into a fixed ſub - 
tance, : DOSE f 

COaAKS or COAX (V.) to pleaſe by fawning 
or infinuating one's ſelf into the affections of 


another ; to ſvothe, comply with, or ſpeak | PE | 3 
6 CO'CKERMOUTH (s.) in Cumberland, is al- 


azreeably to another, in order to receive a 
gift or advantage thereby, 


COAL (S.) a black, ſulphureous, inflammable | 
matter, dug out of the earth, and uſed for | 
fuel; there are many ſorts, as pit-coal, ſea- | 
cal, foſſil coal, carub- coal, and natural coal, | 
todiftinguith ic from an artificial fuel made in 
imitation hereof, commonly called charcoal, | 
COALE/SCE (V.) to unite, join, or cloſe to- 

gether, after a ſeparation has been made in | 

the parts of any body by violence; alſo to 

grow together, like the compoſing or conftitu- | 


ent particles of any known body or matrer, | 
COALVYTION or COALE/SCENCE (S.) the 
re-union, joining, or growing together of 
what was ſeparated, | 
COARSE (A.) thick, mean, rough, ordinary, 
clowniſh, unmannerly. | 


| COAST (s.) the thore, land, or country that | 


lies next the ſes. 


COAST (V.) to ſail within fight of land, dong, 


7 


0 near to the ſes · ſhore as poſſible. 
COAT (8.) the upper garment that men gene- 


rlly wear, buttoning cloſe to their bodies, | 
the others having ſome expletive adjoining to 


liffiogoih them, as a waiſt=coar, when worn 
vader the outer coat, or looſe coat, great coar, 
ke. when worn over it in wet, or very cold 
weather, &c, in women, their lower garments 
we called perricoas, upper or under, & c. In 


Os it is the membranous cover of any | 
of the body; alſo a fold for ſheep, or 


| for cattle, is called a 2 coat, &c, 

(O/BBLE (v.) to do any thing aukwordly and 
benglingly 3 to patch or ſpoil a thing, 

WBLER (s.) any unſkilful workman ; par- 
tieularly applied to thoſe men who make it 
n employ to patch or mend old ſhoes, though 
it be done curiouſly, 

WYWEB (s.) the ſpider's neft; alſo a nick- 
ume for any improbable or precarious ex- 

1 8 
dear) berries 9 OS 


WCHINEA'L ($,) a drug uſed both in ph 
ul mechanies, for dyeing ſcarlets, crimſon, 
2 imagine it is the body of a ſmall 
N or grain, Travellers confirm both opi- 
and ſay there are two ſorts, one a fly, 
is other a berry, but that he true oy 


** 


thicken, curele, 


or fly, and others affirm ir is ſmall ber- | 


2 


7 
* 


. 
COCK (S.) the male among feathered fowls z 
- alſo the name of the braſs inftrument put 
into water-pipes, to let out or retain the 
water; alſo frzxquent)y uſed in wine, or beer - 
veſſels, and ſeveral other uſes; the pin of 4 
dial or gun; the needle of a balance or pair 
of ſcales 3 the engraved piece that covers the 
balance of awatch ;. alſo an expert gameſter, 
or curious artiſt in any trade; alſo a heap of 
tf; Y, 7 I y * 
COCKATRICE (S.) ſee Baſiliſi. RO IN, 
CO'CKER (V.) to humour, gratify, indulge, 
pamper, or pleaſe chileren in their fooliſh e- 
queſts to their prejudice,, OS 


moſt ſurrounded with the rivers Darquene © 
and Cocker ; It is a populous, well traded 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; 
it is adorned with a noble caſtie, and a fine 
church; the whole town is neatly built, the 
' houſes being generally lone, but of a low - 
ſituation, between two hills, upon one 
which is the church, and upon the other the 
caſtle, which is very flrong, both by nature 
and art; the river Cocker runs through it, and 
divices it into two parts, which are joined by 
two bridges; it ſends two members to par- 
liament, though it be not a corporation; 226 
computed, and 287 meaſured miles diſtant. 
from London. ., 
CO'CKET 109 a ſeal belonging to the king's 
Cufiom-hovſe ; but commonly is ſpoken of | 
a ſcroll of parchment, ſealed and delivered 
by the officers of the Cuſtom- houſe to the 
merchants, upon entering their goods, cer- 
tifying that their goods are coſtomed, | 
CO'CKLE (S.) a weed called roſe-corn; alſo a 
well-known eatable hell-fifa ; and in Arebi- 
teAure, a pair of winding fairs, _ ; 
CO/CKLE (V.) to ſhrivel, gathor orſhripk upg. 
to pucker up like an'ill-ſown ſeam, &. 
CO/CKNEY (S.) a name of reproxch given to 
thoſe perſons born in or. near London, from 
their ſuppoſed entire ignorance of all manner 
of country affairs, extending ſo far as not to 
know the neighing of a tiorſe from the crow 
ing of a cock. 1 | y 
C'OCKPIT (s.) a place where game cocks. 
fight, to make ſport for the look ers on, | 
CO'CKREL (s.) a young cock, eſpecially of 
the game or fighting kind. | 
CO'CKS-COMB (.) the red, tufted, fleſhy 
part of a cock's head; alſo the name of a, 
bmple, otherwiſe called yellow rattle graſs g 
alſo a nick-name for a bily, prating, 1gn0- 
rant, pretending fellow, 9 | IF 
CO'QUET (s.) general lover, or gallaating 
n, either mole or female ; one who de- 
ights to deal generally in love affairs, with - 
out determining any thing particular; but | 
commonly is reſtrained to a woman that en- 
| tertains many ſweethearts, without intends 
ing marriage with any of them... 
COD (s.) anexcellent fiſh, both for preſen uſe 
| while freſh, end alſo to ſalt wp, for fore for 


lotis the fiy or infect. 


e =; 2 
hies, garrilons, ov: EI ſkin, mm | 


- 


p when codled, or gemly 


x 


ln that number that is placed before a lite- 
ef quantity, and is ſuppoſed to be multiplied | 


* 
Ly 
* 


# 


bt hut of peaſe, beans, fee, alio the ſkin or 
- "bag that contains the teſticles of any male |, 


: coſhion, Se. is ſo called ; ſo all forts of grain 
that grows ſo incloſed, are called cod ware, 


the Romanem 


"+6 by ſeveral perſons; but inthe year 534, 


| COERCION (s.) a refiraining, hindering, li- 


cor 
creature : in ſome countries a pillow, pin- 


CODE (s.) a collection of the conſtitutions of 
| ors, which were firſt entered 
Into three different books, at different times, 


many of the former laws being grown out of 
uſe, and unſit fer the preſent citcumſtance: 
of things, the emperor Lee ene ordered a 
collection from all the former Jaws, which 
was called the Juſtiniun code, and at this 
time conſtitotes great part of the civil law, 


CO/DICIL (S.) an addition or ſupplement made | 
writing after the chief or | 
engroſſed and executed, | 


and annexed to'an 
principal 'writing . 
pattichlarly the enlargement of a laſt will 

and teftament, ; oy 


CODLIN (S.) an excellent ſummer apple, ſo , 


called, from its aptneſs to, and pleaſant taſte 
par- boiled; 
COE (s.) a ſmall hut that miners build over 
' "the mouth of the ſhaft where they work, to 


ſcreen themſelves from the weather; alſoin | 


other places, to lodge their tookgy doaths, or 
other 1 # | 9 | 
COEFFICIENT (A.) ſomething that works 
together with another, to produce ſome act 
bor thing; alſo on Algebraicel Term, fignify- 


* or into it, us f + 7, Ce. 
COE'QUAL (A:) ſaid of one perſon or thing, 
when in great in 
COE'RCIBLE (A.) that may be limited, re- 

Areined, or bounded, - 


miting, boonding, or keeping in, 


COESSE/NTIAL (A.) of the ave eſſünte, or | 


" ſubſtance with # 


COETE'RNAL (A.) that hat the ſame eterni- | 


; D Ag = another; #s ſpace and duration, ab- 
' folotely conſidered. 


COE'VAL (A. Jof the ſame age with another, 
4 ng perſons of 20, 30, 40, 50, years old, 


COEXISTENT (A.) any thing that has a be- 


' * a3 another, © TOs Teng 0 IPO 1 


con. 
earth for its covering, and ſerves aj « pars- 
pets hppa ge, the beſieged common. 
vie t ers to hinder the befiegers 
Falling the 401. „„ 
CO'FFERER (s.) an officer in the king's 
houſhold, next under the comptroller, who 
in the compting-houſe, and elſewhere at 
other times, has a ſpecial charge and over- 
fight of the other officers of the houſe, for 
their good demeanour and carriage in their 
offices, to all whom he pays their wages, 
CO/FFIN (s.) in the Forrier's Language, the 
inſide or hollow part of a horſe's hoof; but 
in the general and vulgar uſe,” it is that 
| wooden box or trunk, in which the bodies of 
dead perſons are pat for the ſake of decency, 
and generally in which they are put into the 
ground and buried, 
COG (V.) to flatter, ſooth, tell lies, deceive, 
amuſe; alſo to uſe a cheating art, or ſleight 
of hand at dice-playing, | 
CO'GENT (A.) weighty, ſtrong, prefling, con- 
vincing, enforcing. ' Ng 2 hs 
CO'GITATE V.) to think, muſe, ruminate, 
N weigh, or conſider a matter ia one's 
mind. 6 | 
COGITA'TION (8.) thinking, muGng, re- 
flecting, weighing, conſidering, &c. 
COGITA'TIVE: (A.) thoughtrul, ſedate, ſeri- 
ous, confiderate, c. | 
COGNA'TION (s.) among the Civilians, is 
that line of deſcent between males and fe- 
males, that ariſes from the ſame father, 
 CO'GNISANCE (S.) notice, obſervation, know- 
| ledge; and in Loro, ſometimes ſignifies the 
confeflionor acknowledgment of a thingdone; 
alſo-the hearing of an affair judicially, 
CO/GNISOR or CONU/SOR (S.) one that 
paſſeth or acknowledgeth a fine of lands or 
tenements to another. | EY 
COGNYTION (s.) the kaowing or judging of 
a matter or thing. 
 COGNIZEE/ or CONNISEE! (s.) the perſon 
to whom a fine is paid or acknowledged. 
COGS (8,) the wooden teeth in a mill-whee!, 
tumb » &c, | 
COGUE (8.) a glaſs or dram of brandy or other 
- fpirituous liquors, 
COCUE (v.) to tipple or drink drams or (pixi- 
toous liquors, #s brandy, rum, geneva, Ge. 


ing or exiſtence at the ſame time with ano- 


er. | 
COFFEE (.) a ſeed or berry brought from 
Avabla Fella, uſed to make a liquor or drink 
of the fame name, 

CO'FFER (S.) s cheſt to put treaſure in j alſo 
a ſquare depreſſure in each interval between 
the modillions of the Coriarbion cornice, com- - 
monly filled with a roſe, or ſome other en- 
richnnent ; in Forriffcation, it is a hollow lodg- 
ment thwart 4 dry mont, from ſix to ſeven 
"feet deep, . den = 18 feet _ the 
upper part being e of pieces of timber 

raiſed Ns ſeet above the leyel of the wont, 


ch lictls elevation has bundles ladeo with | 


COHA'BIT (V.) to live or dwell together, 
eſpecially like, or after the manner of a man 
and his wife, * 

COU'HEIR (s.) a joint or equal heir, with one 
or more perſons, to the eſtate of one or more 
different perſons, ae bs 

COHREFRESS (8.) a woman or git | 

Joint or equal heit with Mey ſome ihud 


ſon's eſtate. 
HERE (v.) to flick cloſe together, i 
hang; keep faſt, or bind together 3 alſo to 
agree or depend y upon what went 


before, | . 
COHERENCE or COHERENCY 8.) 
agreement between the pats . 


27 * 
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| 'COIN (s.) ſometimes 


EFT EEE Ep 


' tht regular dependance of propoſitions upon 
8 z and in Natural Philoſophy, it 
is the ticking or cleaving togetliey of the 

| parts of any natural body, whether mineral 
or _ _ | 

cofry' 


' "netted or joined together, ſo as to produce 
bodies in ſoch and ſuck forms as we ſee 
them, and eg with ſuch properties as 
are found in them, The cauſe of this cobe- 


has racked the wits of all the naturaliſts, | 


without any of them coming farther than 


| Me. towards the ſolution. 1 


HYBIT (V.) to with- hold, reſtrain, keep 
back, hinder, prevent, e. | 
COHOBATE (V.) in C ry, is the diftil- 
ling over again of the ſame liquor, by pour- 
ing it on again upon the dregs which remain 
in the veſſel, VVA 
COHORT (s.) a Military Tarm among the 


Fenn, Ggnifying a body of troops confilt- 


jog of 600 foot-ſoldiers, and ſome ſay of 
300; theſe were divided into three parts, 
called manipler, and theſe into centuries, 
COIF (s.) a linen cap worn commonly by wo- 
men; but when worn by mea, it is to diſtin- 
goiſh the degree they hold in the profeſſion of 
the law, it being the badge of a ſerjeant at 
law, from hence called 4 ſerjeant of the coif. 


COIL (V.) to wind or wrap up a cable or 


large rope in the form of a circle or ring, 
lo _ it may eaſily be run out without 
ins” n AT, #7 
coll. 65 a bundle of rope rolled up in ſeve- 
til circles laid one upon another, | 
fanifies the die, or in- 
froment upon which ſorhe device is engrav- 
ed, in order to be ſtruck upon ſome proper 
matters; ſometimes and more generally, it 
ſignifies the pieces that are ſo firuck, in or- 
der for their ready paſſing from one to ano- 


at a certain rate, and is commonly call. 


ed money, of which. there are as many ſorts 
a5 there are different nations, Se 


COIMCIDENT (A.) any thing that exaQly 
n 


agrees or falls in with another in il reſpects; 
u when two circles of the ſame diameter are 
upon one another, they will coincide, 
COINS or QUOINS' ($.) in ArchiteZure, are 
thoſe ſquare flat ſtones, or protuberances of 
brick or ſtone · work that are put into the an- 
gles of the walls of houſes, &c, both to 
firengthen and ornament them. In Gunnery, 
they are wooden wedges, | 
the pieces of ordnance re levelled, raiſed, or 
_ Cpieſſed, as occaſion requires. In Printing, 
are the ſmail' wboden wedges, wit 
which the matter, when compoſed, is made 
_ ia the frime, in order to be wrought, 
ter correckion. . *F 7 


en no 1 * is aſe for the 
e or grav reticular 
a W Le, fo + — iron 


ION (S.) the action whereby the con- | 
girvent particles of natural bodies are con- 


with which | 


corrs or QUOITS ($,) horſe-thoeg of broad 
iron rings uſed to exerciſe 4 perſon with, by 
tofling or throwing them from one place to 
another ; allo a game or diverſion ſo called. 
COKE (S.) coal charked, or burnt, ſo that the 
greateſt part of the ſulphur is defiroyed g 
e. prepared, they make but very little 
moke, and a very ftrong fire, uſed in dry- 
ing malt, refining metals, &c, | 
COLA'RIN (S.) the little friſe of the capital 
of the Tuſcan and Doric column, put be- 
tween the aftragal and the annulets ; ſome- 
times it is uſed for the orlo, or ring at the 
top of the ſhaft of the column next the capi- 
tal; ſometimes alſo called the cinRure. 
COLA/TURE (8.) the ftraining a liquor thro* 
a cloth, or other proper inſtruments, to ſe- 
parate the dregs from it, | 
CO/LCHESTER (S.) in Eher, is an ancient 
corporation, the town large, and very po- 
pulous, the ftreets fair and beautiful; and 
tho' the whole is not finely built, there are 
abundance of good houſes in it, There are 
Rill the viſible marks of the ſeverity it un- 


| derwent in the civil wars in K. Charles Ift's 


time, eſpecially in the churches : The river, 
Coln paſſes through the town and encompaſe 
| ſes it on the north and eaſt; over this tiver 
are three large bridges; this river is navi- 
gable for hoys and ſmall crafe up ta the 
town, and to within thiee miles for ſhips of 
large burthen ; for the convenience of trade, 
there is a large quay along the fide of the ri- 
ver, and a good  cuſtom-bouſe ; the princie 
pal manufacture is haize ; It is governed by a 
mayor, high ſteward, recorder, or his depu- 
ty, 11 aldermen, chamberlain, .town-clerk, 
 aſfiſtants, and 18 common-council-men z 
there are 8 churches, beſides thoſe damaged 
33 above, and five meeting-houſes, of which 
two are Quakers; and beſides all theſe, a 
Dutch and a Fren;b church; there are ſeve- 
ral noble public buildings, ſuch as the Bay- 
Hall, the Ouila - Hall, e. it ſends two meme 
bers to parliament, and is 43 computed, and 
o mes ſured miles diftant from London, | 
COLD (8.) is that property-in bodies that ex- 
- cites in us the defire of heat and firez ſome 
imagine it to be only a negation of heat, or 
- firez and ſome think it abſolutely a property 
refidingin the thing; but theſe are difficul- 
ties foo great to be entered into here. 
CO'LDNESS (S.) ſometimes means the natu- 
ral quantity or degree of cold that agy thing 
has, and ſometimes the Night and indifference 
with which ſome perſons treat or entertain 
their friends and acquaintance. 
CO'LEBROOK or CO'LNBROOK (s.) in 
$4 oo . Fi th 9 wh 2 
s weekly on Tueſday ; it is princ 
ſapported by travellers thas poſs through 2 
to and from Londen, for whoſe reception 
there are many good inns z 15 computed, and 
' 183 meaſured diftant from Landon. 


7 


Wag and ſometimes * 


— ts he. 


Lz 


: co'LeT (s.) in rings that have ſtones, is that | | 
c 


part in which the ſtones are ſet, 
COLESHILL ($.; in HWarwickbire, a ſmall 
but handſome town, whoſe market is weekly 
enn Wedneſday, ſeaied on a hill by the river 
Cole, over which it hath a large ſtone bridge z, 
_ $2 computed, and 101 meaſured miles diſtant 
from London, ; 


that has a weekly market on Tueſday ; 96 
computed miles diftant from London. 
CO/LIR (8.] an officer in China, who inſpect: 
evety court or tribunal in the empire, and 
tho he be not of the number, yet is affifling 
at all aſſemblies, the proceedings whereof 
ate communicated to him; He gives ſecret 
intelligence to the court, and even upon 
occafion accuſes the Mandarins of their 
faults, not only as to private life, but alſo in 
their public offices ; their power is ſo gieat, 
that even the princes of the blood are afraid 
of them, | 


LA (v.) to catch or take hold'sf 2 


. perſon by the neck or throat, | 

LLAR (S.) 2 erer ornament wore 5y 

the knights of 

ing over their ſhoulder on the mantle, and its 
Syure-drawn round their armoviee ; it con- 
fiſts of a gold chain enamelled, frequently ſer 
with cyphers and other devices, having the 
badge of the order ſuſpended ac the bottom, 
The collar of the order of the garter confiſts 
of 8. 8. with roſes enamelled red, within a 


| garter enamelled blue, the George at the bot | 


tom, Alſo a piece of braſs, &c. made into 
the form of a ring, to put round a dog's 
neck, &c, alſo the narrow cape of a coat, the 
upper part or band of a ſhirt, made fit to go 
>: a a perſon's neck ; alfoa ſtock to button 
over the ſhirt and round the neck; alſo 2 
term uſed for hoops, &c, that are put to ſeveral 
infiruments, Ke. 1h | 
SOL ATE (V.) to give or beſtow an eccle- 
Gaftical Ro upon a proper perſon; alſo to 
examine and compare one part of a thing 
with enother, to ſee if it be peiſect, eſpe- | 
cially the ſheets of books, | 
QOLLA'TERAL (A.) fideways, belonging to 
. @ thipg at « diſtaace, and not directly ; ſo 


the title or relation of brothers and Gers to | 


the effets or eſtates of each other, is colla- 
teral, but that of children to their parents is 
Immediate »nd direct; alſo the giving bond 
for the performobee of articles agreed upon, 
| by deed executed, is called collateral ſecurity. 
_ COLLA'TION (.) a pens, friendly treat; 
abſo the comparing of things together z and 
In Churcb Affairs, when a biſhop having the 
diſpoſal of a benefice in his own gift, confers 
it pon ſome fit petſon. | | 
" COLLEAGUE (S.) a partner, companion, 
oſſillant, or fellow in the diſcharge of any 
office of truſt. 


© GOLLECT CV.) to gather together, to pick 


veral military orders, hang - 


C | y 
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CYLLECT (S,) a ſhort prayer appointed for 
ſome particular occaſion. | 8 
COLLE'CTION (v. I abeap or parcel of things 
picked up or gathered together, as of pifurey, 
books, infiruments, alio certain abftrafty, 
hints, tranſcripts, and ſcattered pieces wrote 
for the uſe and promorion of learning. 


| .... » A COLLECTIVE (A.) many things contained 
CO'LFORD (8.) in Gloucefter ſbire, a ſmall town | $5 


or included in one, as the parliament is a 

, Colleflive body or number of men; fo in 

| . Grammar, a collective noun is that which ex. 

. preſſes a great number ſingularly, as people, 
company, Ke. a 

COLLE CTOR (s.) a perſon appointed by the 
commiſſioners of any duty, the inhabitants 
of a pariſh, & c. to gather in or receive of 

the perſons mentioned in 3 rol! or catalogue, 
ſuch ſums as are charged to them for duty, 
tax, rent, &c, 

CO'LLEGE (s.) a company or ſociety of men 
occupied in the ſame general manner, and 
regulated by the ſame rules ; commonly un- 
det ſtood of thoſe ſocieties that apply them- 
ſelves to learning in univerſities; and ſome» 
times it means the place or building where 
they live, ſtudy, or meet for ſuch a purpoſe, 
Beſides theſe, there are co/leges of cardinals, 

" eleQtors, &c, which are endowed with parti · 
cular privileges. | 

COLLE'GIANS (8.) a religious ſect in Hol 
land, ſo called, becauſe of their meeting the 

firſt Sunday in every month, where every 

one has the liberty of expounding the ſerip- 
ture, praying, &c, They meet twice 3 year, 
at Seng, a village two miles diftagt 
form Leyden, where they admit every one 
that preſents himſelf, without regarding hiv 
ſect or opinion; they have no particular mi- 
niflers, and always plunge in baptiſm, Alſo 
the members of a college. 

COLLIER (8.) one who works in the coal - 
pits, or other places where coals are; alſo 8 
dealer in coals; and frequently is the common 

| name of ſuch ſhips as are employed to carry 
coals from ane place to another. f 

CO/LLIERY (8. ] the pit, mine or place where 
coals grow and are dug out of z alſo a ftore- 
houſe where large patcels of coals are kept, 
either for ſale or ule 3 alſo the name of thoſe 
fleets of ſhips that are appointed to carry 
coals from Newcaſtle to London, Ac. | 

COLLVQUATIVE (A.) waftiog, cooſoming, 
deſtroying, „ 

COLLISION (s.) the firiking of one body 
againſt another. = 

| COLLOCA'TION ($.) a ſ+tting in order, 5 due 
and regular placing of things in proper claſſes, 

COLLO/GUE (V.) to treat with a perſon un- 
derbandedly, to cheat, flatter, coax Of ſooth 

| a perſon in order to 75 ſecret out of him. 

CO'LLOP ($,) a large flice or cut of ſſeſß. 

COLLOQUY (S.) a conference or talking ts 

gether of ſeveral real or imaginary perions z 
a 


F 


up in divers places and at divers times, | 


* 4 


logue. * 3 PETE 
COLLU'SION (8,) deceit, fraud, ou 


. 
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" COLON (8) in Grommer, «a point, mark or 


„ 
thing done with a knayiſk or villainous in · 
tention un der the diſguiſe of friendſhip. 
COLLLU!SLVE or COLLUSORY (A.) deceit- | 
ſol, fraudulent, pretending to friendſhip,with- | 
. out intention of performance, | 
CO/LLY (8.) ſoot, or other black, ſmeary F 
| matter that lodges in chimnies, about pots 
and kettles, c. | | 43 
CO'uLY (V.) to daub or ſmear with ſoot, &c, 
COLLY/'KIUM (S.) a remedy applied exter- 
nally to diſeaſes of the eyes, of which there | 
are various ſorts, ſume dry and others liquid, | 


&c, ' «£5 ö FD, 21 „ 
COLNE (S.) in Lancaſhire, a town whoſe 
market is weekly on Wedneſday,: noted for | 


having a few years fince had many Roman | 


coins both ſilver and copper, found in and | 
near it; diſtant from London 1 54 computed, 


* 


and 200 mea ſured miles. a bo. 


% CO/LOMBS (S.) in Cornwall, a mall town 
whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday z diſ- 

tagt from London 200 computed, and 259. 
meaſured miles, Fe | 


A * 


character made thus, (:) ſerving to ſhew a | 
pauſe, and divide the members of a period, 
| and commonly uſed where the ſenſe is com- 
plete; yet the diſcourſe going on, and the | 
paragraph being con:inved, it is thought 
proper not to ule che period or full ſtop. In 
Anatomy, it is the ſecond of the thick inteſ- | 
e e about eight or nine hands long; 


-the diſtemper called the cholic, takes its“ 


2 fro this part, which is the principal 
tor if, ; £6540 5 
COLONADE (S.) « range of pillars running 
round in a circular form. 
COLONEL (s.) a chief commander of a regi- 
ment of horſe or foot, | p 
COLONY (s.) anumber of people ſent from 
one nation or place to another, in order to | 
inhabit, people, and cultivate it, 
COLO/PHONY (S) a ſort of gum, being on- 
ly a fiver turpentine boiled in water till it is 
reduced into a ſolid fubltahce 
olexginous ſubſtance, of a yellowiſh colour, 
dry and friable, compoſed of the remains of 
fit and fir apples, condenſed by coction and 
hardened by cold; it is ſometimes called 
28 wax, and imes. Grecian rein: 
caput mortuum, or groſs part remain- 
ng after the diſtillation of turpentine, is alſo 
led-colopbony, , ; i 4 
cores or COLO/SSUS (s.) 4 braſs ſtatoe 
of Apollo, ſeventy cubits high, erected at the 
port of Rhodes in honour of the ſun, and 
tieemed one of the ſeven wonders of the 
worlds After it had ftood fifty years, an 
uthquake overthrew its Few could em- 
brace or gird its thumb z it was of ſo great a 
bulk, that when the Saracens took Rhoder in 
7, they 2288 camels with the braſs 


any figure of a monſtrous 
very large ſize, a | 


6: of 
* 


* 


it is alſo an 


a 

CO'LOUR (V.) to ſet a good face upon 2 bad 

matter; to conceal or hide the truth; to 

act contrary to juſtice ; to carry on a con- 

traband trade, as when a freeman conni ves 

at a foreigner's uſing his name to ſave part 
of the cuttom z alſo to biuſh, when 6 per- 
ſon is guilty of ſomething be is charged 
with, or hears ſomething immodeſt, ſud« 

denly, or by ſurprizae. | 

„fair, ſeeming» 


CO'LOURABLE (A.) plauſ 
ly juſt and right, but not really ſo, 


CO'LOURS (8.) the different modifications of : 
the rays of light, that excite in us thoſe ſen- 


ſations by which we diſtinguiſh things, and 
call them green, red, blue, &. alſo the com- 
plexion or look of a perſon ; alſo a pretence 
or ſhew of doing any thing that is not ins 
. tended; alſo the banner or. enſigu of a com- 
pany of ſoldiers, or the diſtinct ion that ſhips 
of different nations hang out, or place upon 
the ferns or poops of their ſhips, to ſhew to 
whom they are ſubj $94]. | 
COLT (S.) a young horſe, mare, aſs, &c, al ſo 
a yourg juryman, or one that never ſeryed 
CO'/LTER ($,) the knife or iron in 8 plough 
that. cuts or breaks up the groun e. 
CO'LUMN (s.) in Arebiiadtuse, is a round 
pillay, made both to ſupport and adorn & 
building, and is of different thickneſſes, in 
propor:ion to the height, according to the 
o:der it is ſu to be made in, and the 
ornaments: it is adorned wih. 45 
CO/LUMPTON (s.) in D.vonſbire, upon the 
river or Culme, has a market weekly 
- on Saturday; the church is a fine building, 
with a curious gilded tod loſt 3 134 com- 
pores; and 175 meaſured miles diſlant from 
CO'LURES (s.) in G and Afronomy,. 
two great circies es interſect each 
other at tight angles in the poles of the 
world; one of theſe circles paſſes through the 
ſolfitial, and the other thro' the equinoQial 
points of the ecliptic, and are accordingly. 
named the ſolftitial and equinoQial-colures, 
the one determining the ſolſtices, and the 
other the equinoxes, and conſequently marks 
out the four ſeaſons of the year. | 
CO'MA (s.) a diſeaſe that. very much inclines 
or cauſes the patient to Nleep excredingly, 
with the mouth open, and the under jaw 


fallen. | „„ 
COMB (s.) en inflrumeot to clean, untangle 
92d dreſs flax, weol, heir, &c, Alſo the creſt 
red tuft or flue-that grows upon a cock's 
esd. 4 4 b a 6 
COMB (V.) to untangle, clean, or dieſs heir, 
flax. wool, Ec. : 
CO'MBAT (s.) a fighting, firiving, or con- 
tendingg in Law, it was the deciding a 
controverted matter by the ſwords of 1we 
champions. : SY 


COMBAT v.) o Arve with, contend, übt, 
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CO'MBATANT (s.) champion, or perſon, 
that fights, diſputes or contends with one or 


more 


lions or other ſavage creatures are borne in a 


coat rampant, facing one another in a fight- | 


ing poſture, N | 
COMBINA'TION (S,) a joining or agreeing 
together, a conſpiracy; in Arichmatic, it is 
the art of finding how many different ways 
any number of things may be varied, when 
taken or reckoned by ones, twos, threes, &c. 
COMBINE (V.) to join, plot, or conſpire to- 
,' for the promotion or performance of 


— ſomething; and frequently ſpoken ia an ill | 


4 J 


ſenſe, to raiſe rebellions, &e. 


COMB MARTIN: (8.) a ſmall town in De- 


worſhire, through which runs the Sewers ſea 
| — inlet z it bes a ſmall market, and is 


ant from Londen 149 computed, and 184 


© meaſured miles, 
COMBU'STIBLE 
per to feed, = 


A.) any thing that is pro- 
eaſy 4 take fire, as oil, 


3 5. ſpirits, wood, coals, &c. 
COMBU'STION (s.) burning; alſo a public | 
hs dj y1bance, riot, hurly-butly, a | | 


COME (V.) to approach, draw near, or enter 
into a place. ESI pon 


COME (s.) the ſmall fibres or tails of malt 


that iſſue upon its firſt ſhooting, 
N (S.) a writer or actor of plays, 


particularly of the merry ſort, 


| CO'MEDY (8,) a play repreſenting ſomething 
I, wherein no diſaſter 


diverting and comica 
that is cruel or tregical is ſuppoſed, and al. 
- ways ends in the ſucceſs or accomplthment 
of what is defired, purſued, or intended by 
the hero or principal perſon, 
CO'MELINESS (8.) beauty, proportion, agree- 
ableneſs, gracefulneſs, handfomeneſs, 
CO'MELY (A.) handſome, graceful, beay- 
tiful, proportionable, e. 
CO'MET (s,.) a blazing flar, an uncommon 


appearance in the heavens, formerly taken | 


for the fore-runner of ſome extraordinary 
event; but by the ſkill of later aftronomers 
is found to have a periodic motion as well as 
the planets, 4 
COMETO'GRAPHY (8,) a deſcription, or 
diſcourſe of comets, wherein their nature, 
effect, returns, periods, e. are folly ex- 


plained, 
CO'MFITS (s.) ſuch ſweet · meat: or conſee · 


tions as are preſerved dry, 

CO'MFORT (v.) to affift, help, or relieve 
with advice, counſel, money, cloathes, &c, 
CO'MFORTABLE (A.) any thing that gives 

help, relief, or ſatisfactlon. 


 CO'MFORTLESS (A.) without friends, pro- 


per help, or due affiftance ; poor, miſerable, 


- witty, bumouroue, pleaſant, agreeable, 

9 8.) ped of moving _ a 
ein * 

1 of the perſon or perſons | 


| 


rſons in defence or juſtification of 
himſelf or others; in Heraldry, when two | 


N 


4 


- unhappy, &c. | | 
 CO'MICAL A.) jogoſe, merry, diverting, |. 


c oM 

CO'MING (A.) forward, yielding, eo 
Kc. and eſpecially ſpoken of a maid, who 
ſeems willing to accept of ſuch offers as are 
made to her by men. 

CO MMA (S.) one of the moſt uſual marks 
or fiops uſed in writing or printing, intimat- 
ing that the reader ſhould make 4 ſmall 
pauſe or ſtop, wherever he ſees it, in order 
to collect the ſenſe the more eafily, and to 

| fetch breath, marked thus („) and in 
Mufic, it is whereby a perfect tone exceeds 

an imperſed one. ; 

COMMAND (V.) to order, direct, or bid 

another do fomething; alſc to have the go- 

— rule, or direction of any matter or 

thing. 

COMMA'ND (8.) the management, rule, or 
direction of a matter, | 1 

COMMANDER or COMMANDANT (8. 

the chief officer in an army, company, os 


7 


ſhip, . 
COMMA'NDMENT 8.) 4 or 
law or direction, 3 b a wie ry 


ſeif by, commonly refrained to the decalogue 
or ten s of Moſes, | 


| COMMA'NDRY (s.) a kind of ' benefice or 


revenue belonging to a military order, confer- 

ed on ancient knights who bad done ſervice. 
COMMEMORATE (V.) to do ſomething in 

remembrance of a thing or perfon, | 


ſomething paſt, a doing ſomething in honour 
of — favour, or prejudice of a diſgrace 16+ 


ceived, dee. . 
COMME/NCE (V.) to begin a thing, to carry 
on a — to take up a degree of bonou# 
in an univerſity. | | 
COM ME/NCEMENT (S.) the upon or 
beginning an affair; alſo a convention of the 


_academical honours upon the ſtudents. 
COMME'ND (V.) to praiſe, encourage, or 
ſet forth the value or uſefulneſs of a thing 
alſo to put or commit into the care, keeping, 
or favour of another; | | 
COMMENDABLE (A.) any thing that is v4- 
luable or praiſe. worthy, wy} | 
COMMENDA!/TION (S.) a praiſing, encov- 
raging, or ſetting forth io advantage. - 
COMME'NDAM {(S,) the holding a benefice 
by a layman, for ſix months, to repair it 
with the revenue; or by an eccleſiaſtic, to 
per ſorm the'paſtoral offices till it is pen 
with a regular incumbent: This is ofien 
done, when the king promotes 4 
be # biſhop, by ſuch promotion he is obliged 
to lay down his former living, unjeſs it be 
| given bim hy the king to hold in comme, 
which is frequent, if the biſhoprick be but 
of ſmall income. | 
COMMENSURABLE or COMMPENSU- 


RATE (A.] equal in meaſure, 3's your; 
or — 3 goantit , in 
Arithmetic and Algebra, ore ſuch, 45 either 


h meaſure of coitaio ono another o 


COMMEMORA/TION (s) acalling to mind” 


' heads of an univerſity, when they confer | 


rſon to 
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ao eractly meaſured by ſome third number 


or quantity ; in Geometry, right lines are ſaid 
to 


commenſurate in power, when their | 


ſquares are meaſured by the ſame quantity 


of ſpace. | 
COMMENT or COMMENTARY (S.) an 
on of ſomething not 


—_— or interpt | 
te clear of itſelf; it is alſo uſed for an 
daun the writer was a principal 2 


, in which 


aftor, an Cæ ſar' s Commentaries, Wc, 


COMMENT” (V.) to explain, clear up diffi- | 
euities, write notes, criticiſe, or find fault 


with 2 book, letter, &c, 


COMMEN TA'TOR (s.) one who writes notes, | 


explains or criticiſes upon a book, &c, 


cOMMENTYTIOUS (A.) counterfeit, forg- | 


end, falſe, pretended, 
COMMER 


dence of any kind. 


COMME'TICS (s.) thoſe things that tive 
or add beauties, that were not by nature, as | 


paints to the face, ornaments of all ſorts to 
the body, or any part thereof, 

COMMIGRA'TION (S.) a removing from 
one place to refide or dwell in another. 


COMMINA/TION (S.) a threatening or de- 


nouncing of judgment or ſevere puniſhments 
zgainft the breach of certain laws or com- 
mands, as in the 26th of Leviticus, and the 
office for 4, n in the Common 
prayer book. of the church of England. 
COMMINATORY (A.) of or belonging to 
threatening or denouncing of judgments or 
ſevere puniſhments, : | 
COMMINU'TION (s.) the grinding, break- 
ing or bruiſing of a thing or ſubſtance, and 
thereby pulverizing or reducing to very ſmall 
parts or particles, - | 
COMMVSERATE (V.) to condole, have com - 


paſſion or pity, to ſympathize with, or bear | 


a part of the calamity of another; alſo to 
help, relieve, comfort and aſſiſt. 


COMMISERA'TION (S.) pitying, ſympathiz- | 


ing with, condoling, relieving, helping or 
zſſiſting of a perſon in miſery or diftreſs, 
COMMISSARY (S ) an officer belonging to 
a biſhop, who exerciſes eccleſiaſtical juriſdic- 
tion in thoſe parts of the dioceſe, which are 
ſo far remote from the ſee, that the chan- 
cellor cannot coll the ſubjeAs thereof to the 
— principal conſiſtory without too 
you trouble, In an , there are two 
of commiſſariet, viz, that of the moſter, 
who takes an account of the ſtrength of 
every regiment, reviews them, ſees that the 
horſe are well mounted, and the men well 
armed and accoutred ; another, of the = 
viſions, who hath the charge of furniſhing 
the army with all things of that kind, 
COMMYSSION (s.) the authority or 
by which one perſon tranſacts buſineſs for or 
under another, which is commonly by deed 


(S.) trade, dealing, traffic; 
converſation by word or letter; correſpon- | 


COM 

neceſſary occaſions, to ſatisfy thoſe who have 

a right to examine into it; ſo in the _ 

and in all offices under the crown, a perſon 
zs ſaid to have a commiſſion given him, who 

had no power to at before; in Trade it 
ſometimes means the power of acting for ano- 
ther, and ſometimes the premium or reward 

* a perſon receives for his ſo doing, 2 

is 4, 1, 2, 4, or more Cent. according; 

” the * crcomitanc of — affair, 

"here are a great variety of commiſſions from 
the crown, ifjued according to the exigence 
of the matter; as a commrſſion of anticipation, 
which is an avthority' under. the great ſeal, 
to collect a ſubhdy or tax before the time j 
of afſociation, to add two or more learned - 
and fit perſons, with the ſeveral juffices in 
the ſeveral circuits and counties of Wales, for 
the eafier and more expeditious admiaiftra- 
tion ol juſtice; of bankruptcy, which: is di- 

rected to five or more „to enquire-in- 
to the ſtate and condition of u broken tradeſ- 
man; of religion, iſſued againſt him who hav 
not appeared after a preclamation, . 
COMMPYSSION or COMMVSIONATE (V.) 
to impower one or more to tranſact 
or do any thing ' for and in behalf of the 
public, or of another private perſon. 
'COMMYSSIONER 350 a perſon appointed 
to act or do in behalf of another; but ge- 

nerally reſtrained to thoſe perſons acting un- 

dey the crown, in the management ond di- 

rection of the public otfices, - as of the cuſl- 

toms, navy, victualling, e. either 7 

letters patent, or otherwiſe; and In Scotland, 

that nobleman that repreſents the perſon of 
the 1 ; is called the king's bigb 
commiſſioner, which in other places is cal 

lord lieutenant, viceroy, e. 55 
COMMISSURE (s.) = joint, cleft, or cavity 
in any thing, | | | 5 
COMMPT (V.) to a& or do « thing, to deli. 
ver or ſurrender a thing into the cuſtody of 

another, to leave or refer a thing or buſineſs 
to be determined another time; in common 
Speech, it is generally added to ſomethipg 
criminal, as, He committed a robbery, mur- 

der, rape, treaſon, Ke, | 4 

COMMUVTMENT (S.) the ordering, com- 
manding, or ſending a perſon 10 priſon; alſo 
the doing or performing ſome indecent or 
unlawful act. ns” 
COMMVTTEE (S.) a ſelect number of men 
to whom any buſineſs or matter is referred 
to inquire into, order or manage, and-report 
the tate thereof to the proprietors, or others 
empowered to receive the ſame; in Law, 
it is the widow of the kidg's ten#nt, who 
4 the ancient Jaw was committed to the 
| ng's care and protection. | 
COMMUXTION or COMMVXTURE {(53,) 
the potting or mingling ſeveral things of ſ#-- 
ſorts together | 


| orts - | a 
COMMOPDE ($.) a particular ſort of fine 
head · dreſi i | . 


e 


n 


TI 


a bi. duly executed, which the dele- 
hel perſon produces upon all proper and 


| 


5 


A pill 
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- 


CoM 


COMMO/DIOUS 


(4) fit, proper, convenient, 
vſefol, beneficial, 


advantageous, 


Whatever that a perſon deals or trades in. 
'COMMODORE {(S.)-a captain commiſſioned 
or »ppointed by the admiral to be a ſort of de - 
uty admiral, tocommand a ſquadron in chief, 
CO'MMON (A.) uſa}, frequent, public ; alſo 


the property of all perſons alike, unreftrain- | 


ed; in the Scripture Language, it means un- 
clean or proſane ; and among us, @ common 
woman is a whore, e. 55 
COMMON (s.) @ piece or parcel of ground 
on which the inhabitants of a ceriain lord- 

| ſhip, town, pariſh, c. have a right to feed 


cattle, without paying for the ſame ;z this | 


word is alſo applied to a great many other 


things; as in Grammar, the common gender ; | 
in Trade, the common flock of a company of | 


partnerſhip; and in Law, it is applied to 

_ - abundance of particulars, - | 
CO'MMONALTY (S.) the m 
the people, whoſe circumſtances are above 
the meaneft, and not ſo large as the burgeſſes, 
" ſuch as have votes, c. | 
 COMMONER (8.) a member of the lower 
| houſe, or houſe of commons in parliament, 


Whether he be a knight of the ſhire, or a | 
mber of a college at either 


burgeſs; alſo a me 
of our «niverfitics. h 
CO/MMONS (5.) the regular diet of a college, 
Inn of court, or other public ſchool; alſo 
uny particular portion of viduals, given to 
one perſon yz allo the collective body of the 
© Knights, burgeſſes, &c. in parliament af- 


7 


ſembied. conſtituting one of the three eſtates | 
of the realm, and vulgarly called the houſe | 


* 


LTH ($.) the public fate | 


of commons, 
CO'MMON-WEA 
of any nation or people, but more immedi- 
- ately reftrained to thoſe governments that 
are not monarchicalz ſo he who is zcalous 
for ſoch a form of government, is called a 
' commUn-wealth's man, as is alſo he who en- 


feliow-ſubjeAs under a monarchy, 


OMMO'TION (S.) a riot, ditturbance, tu- 


molt, mob, &c, | 
COMMUNE v.) to converſe, diſcourſe, or 

telle together, 8 
COMMU'NICABLE (A.) that is fit or proper 

to be diſcloſed, imparted, or debated, 
COMMUNICANT (S.) one who receives the 


| ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper z_ alſo one | 


that diſcoviſes with, or diſcovers any thing to 
another, 
COMMUINICATE 
declare, or impart any thing to another ; 
Iſo to receive or take the ſacrament of the 
Lord's ſupper, 
COMMUNICATION (S. 
elſo imparting, telling, or declaring ſ*cre's; 


COMMO/DITY (5.} benefit, advantage, vſe- | 
fulneſs ; alſo any ſort of wares or merchandize | 


iddling ſort of | 


* 


1 


| deavours to promote the general benefit of his | 


(v.) to diſcloſe, reveal, 


) diſcourſe or talk ; | 


8 giving part of my ſubſtance for the relief of | 


* , 


COM. 

en affair without coming to an ogreemexe, 
ſo that no action can be „ in Her- 
lification, it is the preſerving a ſafe paſſage to 
and from the garriſon or army, (0. as to get 
proviſions or recruits without being interrupt. 


| ee T | | 5 
OMMU'NICATIVE (A.) a perſon of a free 

| generous diſpoſition, that is ready and willig 

to inſtroct, teach, or relieve thoſe who want 
aſſiſtance, | Ei 

COMMU'NION (S.) fe)lowſhip, ſociety, union 
or agreement of faith or opinion; alſo the 

ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. 

COMMUNITY (s.) a ſociety or general part. 
nerſhip of perſons of the ſame place, nation 
or calling, regulated by common laws for the 
benefit of the whole, 8 

COMMUTA'TION (S.) a bartering or ex- 

42 one thing or commodity for ano- 

ther, 5 

COMMU'TE (V.) to barter or exchange ; and 

in the Civil Lon, it is the paying a fine in- 

flead of undergoing a paniſhment, 

COMPACT (A.) cloſe, well compoſed ; brief, 
full and pithy. | 

COMPACT (8.) a bargain, agreement, or 

contract. p 

COMPACT (V.) to gird, bind vp, and put 
into cloſe order or little room ; to make a 
thing very neat, uſeful, and to the beſt ad- 

vantage. | | 

COMPA/NION (S.) a partner, helper, or af- 
ſiſtant, « fellow help-mate, intimate friend, 

or acquaintance. A: | 

CO'MPANY (S.) an aſſembly or number of 

ople met together, either accidentally or 
y appointment; allo a particuler ſoci-ty or 
number of perſans that have obligated theme 
ſelves to cet ain obſervances, for the carrying 
on ſome trade or other affair ;. alſo a number 
of foot ſoldiers commanded by a captain, 

CO'MPARABLE (A.) that may be compared 
with or to another, like or reſembling ſome - 
thing elſe. | 

COMPARATIVE (A.) a Grammatical Term, 
importing the middle ſtation of a thing, be- 
tween its bell and worſt, or greateſt and leafh 
condition, &c, 

COMPA'RE (V.) to ſuit, match, or examine 
one thing with.or by another, io liken or 
reſemble not er; alſo to equal, or be of the 

ſame value. ; 

COMPA/RISON (S.) the judging of the dif- 
ference, agteement, or fin-ilitude of two or 
more things, by examining, ſetting, or com- 
paring of them together, 

CUMPA'RTMENTor COPA/RTMENT (s.) 

in Painting, is a beautiful and regular orns · 

ment round a device, map, c. In Sc 

ture, it is commonly called a ſhield ; in A. 

chiteFure it is the diſtributing a building inte 

proportionable parts, 


CO'MPASS (V) to effekt, do, or bring a 


ad 


90. her ; in Lu, it i8 the conſertint * 


* 


thing to paſs, * a of « 
CO'MPASS (8. tient OF n . 
COMPASS 0 th 6 of f, 


* 8 9 


COM | 
alſo the name of that moſt uſeful in 
for mariners, by which they guide 


things 3 
6 - 2 
be "courle of their ſhip, which is compoſes | 


vs: A card is divided into 32 equal parts, 
. which is wrote the name of the ſe- 
yeral winds; this being fixed in 4 box, and 
a perpendicular file or needle being erected 
pon the, center of the circle, a needle curi - 
ouſly adjuſted, and touched vpon a good load- 


tone is ſuſpended horizontally upon the ftile | 


in the center, which ſhews what part the 


ſhip is in, by the pointing of the head of the | 


ſuſpended needle, The inftroment called. a 
pair of compaſſes, for drawing circles, taking 
diftances in charts, | 
porpoſes, is too well known to need any 
deſcription ; there are many more ingenious. 
and curious inftruments under this name, as 
collper Compaſſes, for the diſparting of guns, 
and many other uſes j compaſſes of proportion, 


for enlarging and diminiſhing draughts, &c. | 


| 


COMPA/SSION (S.) a ſenſible tenderneſs and 
commiſeration at, and for the afflictions, 
miſeries, or diſtreſſes of another; humanity, 
pity, or fellow-ſeeling, . 

COMPA'SSIONATE (A.) tender hearted, pi- 
tial, apt or in« lined to commiſerate ano». 
ther's misfortune, | | 


COMPA'TIBLE (A.) agreeable to, or con | 


kent with another, 
COMPEF/R (8) an equal, e 

low in any ation or bufineſs, Ke. 
COMPP'L (V.) to force, conftrain, or oblige 


a perſon to do a thing, whether he be in- 


| lined or not, 3 1 
COMPE/LLABLE (A.) that may be forced or 
obliged to do any thing, 3 
COMPELLA!TION (S.) a familar, free, kind, 
of friendly ſalutation, a calling by name, &c, 
COMPE/NDIOUS (A.) ſhort, brief, conciſe, 
COMPENDIUM (s.) an extraft or abridg- 
ment of a thing, the [heads or cbief matter 


of a diſcourſe, | 
COMPENNSATE (V.) to reward, gratify, or 


make smends for a favour received. 


COMPENSATION (s.) the ſatisfying or | 
making returns for any thing done, or fayours | 


received, 
COMPETENCY or CO'MPETENCE (s.) 
loſſiciency or ability, whether it be of eftate 


6r learning, to do or diſcharge what is te- 
quired, | 


die for the performance of a thing, - 
COMPETITION (S.) the ſtriving of two or 
a perſons to get or do the ſame thing; 
ip, 
COMPETITOR ($.) one who firives or con- 
tende with another, to gain or accompliſh 
ved oy ap thing; a rival, e. 
"«mpoſe s book one's ſelf, or from authors, 
by collecting what is moft ſuitable to the 
M"*poſe ont of them, 7 


| 


and other mathematical |. 


ompanion, or fel- | 


Y 


COMPETENT (A.) ſufficient, able, or capa- | 


(V.) to heap up together z alſo to | 


c O M 


: yielding, agreeing, or complying to or with, | 

| another; alſo the pleaſure or ſatisfaction that 

a perſon takes in any thing. e ee 
COMPLAIN (V.) to find fault with, o 


* * 


_ grieve, bewail, or bemoas. 
COMPLAINANT or COMPLAINER (. 
one who exhibits or prefers a matter againſt. 
another, by way of finding fault, and ſeek- 
ing for redreſs by a due courſe of law, or 
otherwiſe, NS. „„ 
COMPLAINT (S.) a finding fault with. a, 
perſon or thing, the ſetting forth a _griev- 
ance, &c, PEE | ee 
COMPLAISA'NCE ($.) a civil, courteous, 
and. obliging carriage, demeanour, or beha - 
viour,. - 5 
COMPLAISANT” (A.) obliging, civil, or 
courteous, : 59 | 
COMPLEA'T or COMPLETE (V,) to make 
op a deficiency, to perfect or finiſh ſome- 
thing, 5 | 4 
COMPLEAT or COMPLETE (A.) perſect, 
without any deſect. „„ 
COMPLEMENT (s.) ſo much as is wanting 
to compleat a fum or number, whether of 
money, men, &c, „ 
COMPLETION (S.) a perfecting, or taking. 
away all defects; a fulfilling or performing 


any thing, 18 
COMPLEX (A.) rte, 


compounded of any parte, 
any thing intricate or difficult to conceive or 
perform. „ | 
COMPLEXION (S.) the colour or look of the 
hody, as choleric, ſanguine, cke. 
COMPLE/XNESS (S.) the being made up or 
compoſed of many different parts. 
COMLLL ONES (S.) the yielding or agreeing 
to à thing, | 
 COMPLYANT (A. of 2 yielding or flexible, 
or agreeing diſpoſition, „„ 
'CO'MPLICATED (A.) folded or wrapped up 
together z alſo a mixture of many things or 
diſeaſes together in one maſs or perſon, 
COMPLICA'TION (S.) the joining or mix- 
ing many different things together; and in 
Phyfic, means, that a perſon labours un- 
* the affliction of many diſeaſes at one 
time, | 
.CO'MPLICE (S.) a companion or partner, eſ- 
pecially in anjill act. | | 
CO/MPLIMENT (V.) to behave with all the 
addreſs and carriage of a court-like and po- 
lite education 5 alſo to pleaſe, flatter, or 
comply with a perſon's humour, contrary to 
one's own judgment, ee 
COMPLIMENTAL (A.) formal, or by way 
of good manners, without any further in- 
tention than to pleaſe or humour the perſon 
for the preſent time, | | | 
CO'MPLIMENTS (s.) the formalities of a 
— * 5 e deeper ns as 4 — 
x the wall, ſtanding uncovered, pr 
the words and actions of another, Ly vhs 
CO'MPLINES (S.) in the Rowan Church, the 


* 


courraexuex 1 wen humour j = 


/ 


laſt pra or theſe uſed in the evenin 
[ERIE COMPLOT 


[ a 7 * * N 
Bee MET BONE IR Totf'd 6 ul Lg - 
- 
# 


- "endeavour in company to do or bring about 


a matter. Jas. 44 £7 
_ COMPLY” (v.) to yield, ſubmit, or aſſent to 
' a thing by way of complaiſance, rather than 
choice-or approbation, - Soi | 
.COMPO/NE 
tion of a thing, wit 


| COMPORP (V.) ts es, to denen or 
behave Gn fel Re aan 


| COMPO/RTMENT (3.) behaviour, demeans | 


our, . | 
| COMPO'SE (.) to mike of write « hook, | 


a ora , of verſes, &c. in Printin 
hr het? or collecting the fingle Mat oh 
or characters into words, ſentences, &c, ac- | 
" cording to the original copy ; in Muſic, to 
make airs, to ſet tunes, angie or in | 
for inftruments or voices; in OE , to. 
_ * regulate one's manners, to bring one's ſelf 
to a ſlate of conſideration, reaſon and ſobri- 
' ety in common Life, it is to heal or make up 
® quarre), breach, or diviſion among diſa- 


8 45 
MPO'SED (A.] quiet, ſedate, rational, eaſy 


in mind, 5 
COMPO/SEDNESS (s.) calmneſs, ſedateneſi, 


dee of mind. | 
' COMPOSITE (A.) made vp of two or more 
things; ſo in P e s, be. and 


In Architefture, the fifth or Roman order is ſo 
called, as being compounded or made up of 


all the other four z in Arichmetic, a compoſite | 


number is ſuch a one, as may be divided by 

© ſome number leſs than the whole, and greater 
than unity, ſuch as 6, 8, 1, &. 

COMPOSITION (s.) the ſetting, mixing, or 

ining of ſeveral things together; in Myc, 

t is the piece or book of muſe made fit for 

vyoiees or inflruments; in Painting, it is the 


ſame with invention or de6gn z in Trade, it | 


is paying a part of a-debt, and receiving a 
diſcharge for the whole; in Mathematics, it 
is called ſyntheſis, or the demonſtration of a 
truth found, which is what Euclid and ſe 
vetal other geometticians uſe. 21 
"COMPO'SITOR (s.) the perſon at a printing - 
office that puts the types or letters into or- 
der, agreeable to the ons or copy, 
that it is ready for the preſs · men to 2 
any number of impreſſions ordered. 


off 


COMPOYSURE (s.) calmneſs, ſedateneſs, eool | 


| neſs, freedom from extravagance of grief, 

anger, or any other paſſion ; allo any thing 
_ compounded or made 
EO'MPOUND (s.) any 


arts, 
COMPOUND E 
logredients together; 
compoſe 3 rence between Fus to 
_ agree to accept the payment of part of « 
debt, for and inftead of the whole, &c. | 


mix ſeveral things. or 
alſo to make up or 


COMPLOT' (v.) to  contrive, proje&, or | 


(A.) a particle or ſmall por- | 
t which it eannot exiſt, |* 
a conſtituent, or abſolute neceſſary part of 


parts, 
to l: 


| COMPRUSE 


ſo] 


up, | 
thing made of different | 


com 


| many things in one; alſo 
. conceive or underfland a th 
COMPREHE'NSIBLE (A.) that 
tained, conceived or underſtood 
COMPREHE/NSION (s.) the apprehending c 
underftanding of any thing by the ideis we 
have of it; alſo that faculty of the mind or 
ſoul called the underflanding ; alſo the inclu4, 
Ing many particulars in one original, te. 
COMPREHENSIVE (A.) capacious, large 
extenß ve, full, 6gnificant, nervous, ogg; 
| alſo ſpoken of the minds or underflandings of 
thoſe perſons, whoſe wits are quick to con- 
. ceive, and judgments firong to diſcern the 
good or ill tendency, uſefulneſs or diſadyaa. 
| nr fition, * EY T4 
COMPRE'SS (V.) to ſqueeze cloſe together, 
to bring into a narrow compaſs, 
COMPRE'SSIBLE (A.) any thing 
ſqueezed, reduced, or brought into a leſſer 
compaſs than it naturally occupies, © 
COMPRE'SSION (S.) the ſqueezing or bring- 
ng 86y thing into a lefler compaſs, bulk or 
—_— . | 
COMPRE'SSIVES (S.) medicines which pro. 
due a dryneſs in an affected member, 
COMPRINT (V.) to make a piratical in- 
preſſion of a copy or hook, contrary to the 
conſent or knowledge of the proprietor, 
(V.) to contain, include, take in, 
COMPROMISE (V.) to bring a matter to ar- 
britration, to make up a difference between 
two or more parties, ſo far as to perſuade 
them to leave it to the reference and award 
of diſintereſſed perſons, _ „ 
COMPU'LSION (s.) force, conftraint, 
COMPU'LSIVE or COMPU'LSORY (A.) 
that takes away the free choice that a perſon 
is defirous to act with, of a forcing or con- 
ſtraining nature, 
COMPUNCTION (S.) a term uſed in Divi- 
nity, for that ſorrow or remorſe « perſon has 
for any act that he has heretofore done, that 
| is of a criminal nature; and ſome make it 
_ extend even to the faults of others, 
| COMPURGA'TION (S.] the clearing or juſti- 
fying one perſon by the oath of another, 
| COMPURGA'TOR (s.) be who juſtifies ot 
__ clears another Joes by his own oath, / 
\ COMPU'TABLE (A.) that may be effimated, 
| valued, counted, or caſt up. 
COMPUTA'TION (s.) the eftimating, reck- 
| oning, or valuing the amount, charge, dif- 
tance, &c, of a thing. | 
COMPU'TE (v.) to caft up, reckon or valot 
the worth, diſtance, &c, of a thing, 
COMPU'TER, CUMPUTA'NT or colt. 
PU'TIST (s.) a reckoner, valuer, ot 
comptant, 


CO'MRADE (s.) a companion, or fello: 


has 


to appreheny, 
may be en- 


that may be 


2 Serre er 


S 


helper, &c, 
CON or KEN (V.) to learn perſeetiy, to x- 
' or under 5 . 5 


a. 3 8 


; 
| 


COMPREHE'ND (V.) to contain or include 


' CONA'TUS ($.) « word much ofed 
ON TVs G.) word pref 


X a © 


8 


FE ET 


1 2 


Er 


| CONCEL YE (V.) to 2pprehend, underſtand, 


eon 
loſophy, importing the firuggle or 
aur of 20m body towards motion, and 
bears the ſame relation to actual motion, 1 
z point does to 2 line; or it may be defined 
the velocity with which motion is confidered 
in its ſeveral-variations of increaſe and de- 


* 


- 


L * 
N . N , % 
; 0 ; i ” 


dhe Virgin Mary's being conceived, and body 
_ immaculate, or without original fin, | 
CONCE'RN (V.)'to buſy or intereſt one's ſelf 


in an affair. 


CONCERN (s.) a bufineſs or affair ef moment 


or importance ; alſo an anxious or 
grief for a thing. = regard 


ccd ATIou (8.) =: vaolting or | CONCE'RNED (A.) grieved, affiited, inte- 


arching the top or roof of any room or 


bol | 0 ! "Rt : a 
9 Tua Trion ($,) a joining, tying, |' 
or linking things together, particularly ſpo- 
ken of a regular diſcourſe that is well con- 
neſted, and where what follows depends | 
what went before, HO! HA 
CONCAVE (A.) hollow within like a nut- 
hell, when the kernel is taken out; in Op- 


tic, fuch glaſſes as are ground bollow| 
within, and reflect from that hollow part; | 
is Gunnery, it is the bote or inſide of apiece | 


of ordnance. 


CONCA'VITY (8.) the hollow or void ſpace | 


of any round body, | 5 
CONCEAL (V.) to hide, keep ſecret, or un- 

known from others, ee | 
CONCEA'LEDNESS (S.) ſecrecy, the being 

hidden or unknown. 


| CONCEA'LMENT (S.) the hiding or keeping | 


ſecret any perſon or thing, and is 


often ap- 
plied to frauds in the exciſe, &c, | 


CONCE/DE (V.) to comply, agree to, yield; | 


pant, or condeſcend to a thing. 


CONCUIT (s.) a thought, imagination, fancy, | 


opinion, judgment. ; | 
N= (J.) to think, imagine, fancy, 
believe or judge, ; . | 
CONCEVTED (A.) fooliſh, opiniative, af- 
ſeed, pohtive, er, | 
CONCEVTEDNESS ( -) a reſolute and obſti- 
nate opinion of one's own judgment or per- 
ance, 85 ; 
CONCEUVABLE' (A.) that may be appre- 
hended, underſtood, or known, 
CONCEIV ABLENESS ($,) the capacity, poſ- 
2 or power of heing known or under - 


or ſorm a right notion or true judgment of a 
thing ; alſo to begin to be with child, 


CONCE/NTER (V.) to meet in one common | 


point, place or opinion. 


CONCENTRA/TION (s.) the crouding toge- | 


(ber, the endeavour of many things to meet 
in one common point or center, the com- 
3 into as ſmall a ſpace 8s 


CONCENTRIC (a.) ſevera} circles of di- 


areas that are ſwept from one com- | 


mon center, 
CONCEPTION ($.) the firſt being or forma- 
ton of an embryo or child in the womb ; 
io the comprehending, perceiving or under- 


refted, or any ways bufied, employed, or 
aﬀfefted for or by a thing, "4 OY Wy 


CONCE/RNMENT (S.) an affair, employ, or 


buſineſs, 


CONCERT (v.) to contrive, weigh, ponder, 


or deliberate vpon a thing, in order to per- 
fect what is begun, Swi of or defired, OY 


CONCERT or CONCERTO (s.) when ap-, 


plied to Myffc, means the harmony or me- 


lody ariſing from the ere of the ſeF - 
ral — the compoſition, and is generally 
ſpoken of thoſe grand performances in that. -. 
art, that require many perſons or inftruments, , 
to perform it; when ſpoken of common Af- 
Fairs, it means the agreeing together, or do- 
ing ſomething in conſunction with others,. 
CON CE SSION (S-) an allowance or permiſ- 
fion ; the granting or yielding ſomething to 
3 in order to make advantage 
thereby, — I 
CO/NCHOID (s.) a curse line in Geometry, 
which always OS WOT a trait line 
to which it is inclined, but never meets it, 
CONCUNNOVUS (A.) pleaſant, agreeable; al- 
ſo certain intervals in muſic, that produce a 
ſort of tone between concords and diſcords, 
CONCISE (A.) ſhort, brief, the neareſt and, 
beſt way of doing a thing, © | 
CONCLAVE (S.) the room or apartment in; 
the vatican, where the cardinals meet to 
chuſe a popes alſo the whole number of car- 
dinals confidered as a collective body, 
CONCLUDE (V.) to make an end, to finiſh 
or determine an affair; to draw a. conle-, 
quence, to come to a refolution,  __ 
CONCLU'SION * the end, cloſe, or geter- 
mination of an affair; an inference or con- 
- wry, in Logic, the laſt propolcion in a 
ogi/m, | s PLE 
CONCLUSIVE (A.) that which carries eon - 
viction along with it, from whence ſuch ar- 
guments whoſe inference is jo and agrees 
with the propoſition, are called canclyfve or 
convincing arguments. | 
CONCOC/TION (s.) a boiling together; the 
change which the food undergoes in the fig- 
mach, before it becomes chyle ; the ancients 
confounded it with digeſtion. 
CONCO'MITANT (A.) that thing which 
agrees, accompanies, or goes. along with 
n 7. | | ; 
CO'NCORD ($.) an agreement, hatmony, : 
_ | good vnderflandingy in Muſic, if two 74 
gle ſounds be in ſoch relation, or haviag ſuck. 
a difference, as that being ſounded together 
make a mixed or compound _ 
called 
266 


fanding of any tion without regard to | 
ation ; alſo u celebrated 5 | 
church on the $th of December, in honour of 


, pleaſes the ear, that relation is 
I | 


LEY 
* 


CON 


. concord ; in Law, it is the agreement be- 
teen two parties, who. intend the levying 
n fine of lands to one another, how, and 
in what manner it all paſs; it is alſo an 
_ ngreement made upon any treſpsſs commit- 
ted, (between two or more) and is divided 
"Into executory and exeeuted, the laſt of 


which js only binding, but ſome think they | 


| are doth binding; in Grammar, it is that 
part of ſyntax or conftruftion, which ſhews 
. the dependence the words in a ſentence have 
upon one another, | | 
CONCO'RDANCE (S.) an indes or 
cal catalogue of all the words in the Bible 
alſo a chronological account of all the iwand- 
ga aftions in the ſaid book, 5 
CONCO/RDANT (A.) agreeing together in 


tone. | 1 
CONCO'RDATES (s.) public act, of agree- 
x our. betweep princes and popes concerning 
| beneſices, 


CONCOURSE ($,) an aſſembly or meeting of | 


_ _ People in eny place, 
CONCRETE (A,) a body compoſed of ſeveral 
| ſubſtances; in Natural Phileſopby, it ie a bo- 
dy made up of different principles; in A. 
" riibmetic, concrete numbers are thoſe which 
"are joined to ſomething, as 2 books, 3 dogs, 
4 cows, c. In Logic, it is any quality 
' conſidered with its ſubje&t; thus, if we 
mood ſay, This cloth is red, we ſpeak of 
- redneſs in the concrete 5 whereas ſhould we 
' fay, red only, we ſhould ſpeak in the abſtract, 
becauſe it may be applied to filk, leather, 
or ny thing elſe, 8 
3 E'TED (A.) collected or grown into a 
Mais, 5 Rf 
CONCRETION (s.) the uniting or joining of 
" ſeveral maſſes into one; in Pharmacy, it is 
' the thickening or rendering a juice ſolid, by 
. _ entraQting or taking from it the phlegma | 
tte or 2queous part, | 
CONCUBINAGE (s.) a criminal commerce 
between the two ſexes ; it was alſo a term 
for @ lawful marriage between a nobleman 
and a woman of mean condition, whoſe 
children were incapable by law of inheriting 
their ſather's eſtate, the dignity of the father 
not being conferred upou the mother. 
CON'CUBINE (s.) a harlot, a miſe, a looſe 
woman; alſo a woman of mean extract 
married to one nobly born, whoſe quality is 
not conveyed to her, 
CONCU'PISCENCE (S.) Juft, or venereal de- 
fires ; an earneſt or over-fond longing for, 
or cove Ing af er any thing. 
CONCUPVSCIBLE FACULTY (s.) the un- 
" reaſonable part of the ſoul, or that which 
only fe: ks after the gratification of the ſenſes, 


CONCU'R (V.] to conſent, vield, or agree in | 
. with, or have the ſame notion or 
" 


_ thoughts of a thing, as another perſon, 
 CONCU'RRENCE ($,) an agreement in opi- 
. mions, «4 yielding of ſub 


CONCUSSION (s.) 4 fviking, Gakine 
| 1 n. 


| CONDENSA/TION (8) the conttding a bo. 


| CONDVTION (v.) to ſtipulate, article, ve, 


ſubmitting, or wt 


: * * ö 
% 


COND (V.) to ſteer, direct, or condug 
a veſſel right upon the — | 
CONDE'MN (V.) to blame, Gſapprove a, 
- ſentence to die, give t againſt. 
CONDE'MNABLE (A.) blameable, that 4. 
ſerves to be puniſhed, | _ 
CONDEMNATION (8.) « ſentencing to 
death, or ſome other great puniſhment, 
CONDE 'NSATE(V.) to bring a body into leh 
compaſs than it rſually takes up. 


dy, ſo as to make it take up leſs room, than 
it does when in its natural flate; it is occs. 
ſioned by bringing the pores cloſer, and in» 
creaſing their contact. 4446” M 

CO/NDERS. (S,) perſons who fland on high 
places near the ſea-coaſt in the time of ber- 
ring Sſhing with boughs, to give notice 10 
the fiſhermen which way the thoal paſſes, 
its courſe being more diſcernible to thoſe 1 
bove, by means of a blue colour it makes in 
the waters, than to thoſe on board the veſle(s, 

CONDESCE'ND (V.) to comply, yield, gra, 
ſubmit, or join in. 

CONDESCENSION or CONDESCE/NDEN. 
CY IS.) a yielding, complying, joining, 2 
greeing, or ſubmitting. 0 

CON DON (A.) according to the merit, 
worth, or deſerts of a perſon, and generally 
applied to puniſhments. FT 

CONDFF Trio (s.) the Rftate or circumflance 
of a perſon, both as to fortune and health; 
ſo we ſay, How does be do? He is in 8 - 
dition to recover ; alſo we ſay, He is a man 
of condition, that is, he is a rich and wealthy 
man; alſo it fignifies the diſpoſition of the 
mind; as, He is good conditioned, or good- 

_ Natured ; ſo we ſay likewiſe, the conduinns 
are advantageous or hurtful, according u 
the circumſtances or articles of an agreement 


are. 


bargain, or conttact with s perſon, N 
-CONDV TIONAL (A.] whatever is to be done 
upon certain terms of agreement, 
CONDO/LE (v.) to ſympathize with a perſon 
in affliction. , a 
CONDO/LENCE (s.) s ſympathizing with 4 
perſon in aMiQion, a fellow- feeling of an0- 
ther's ſorrow, t | 
CONDU'CE (v.) to help, lead, contribute, ot 
avail towards doing a thing. | 
CONDVU'/CIVE! or CONDU'CIBLE (A,) belp- 
fol, advantageous, forwarding, 
CONDUCT (S.) the management, behaviow, 
- contrivance, or regulation of a man's ſelf or 
buſineſs in the diſcharge of an affair; alſo 30 
aſſurance of ny, tiven by _ * 
the ſubjeAs of another, to p3is tht 
— 94 — unmoleſted, under his ſeal, js called 
a ſofe conduF?, and ſometimes a poſe - 
CONDUCT (V. to lead, guide, mandge, 


regulate oui, el or deve: 


con 
vDU'CTOR ($-) a: guide, leader, or pro- 
3 alſo * name of an inſtrument uſed | 
i eyrtiog for the ſtone. | 
ONDU/CTRESS (8.) a woman manager, 
ide, leader, or direAreſs, 1 
"ONDUIT (s.) a vater · courſe, but partieu · 
larly trained to thoſe buildings over a well, 


formerly there were many in and near this 
city, ab ſome are till remaining, tho' dif- 
del; alſo any channel or conveyance What - 
ger is ſometimes called by his name, „ 
CONE (.) 2 Crometrical Term, by which is 
mount a ſolid body, that has a circle for its 
bas, and is terminated in a point at the top, 
called the vertex ;- there are many ſorts, and 
4 viſt number of properties belonging to this 
figure, of which I ſhall ſay nothing here, 
CONEY (S.) a rabbet. | 


CONFA/BULATE (V.) to talk together, to 0 


liſcourſe, argue, or diſpate. | 
CONFA'BULATION (S.) a familiar conver- 
ſing together upon any ſubje whatever, 
CONFE/CTION (s.) a compoſition- made up 
of gums, powders, ſyrups, both for the pur 
of medicine and pleaſure, | 
CONEF/CTIONER (s.) a perſon whoſe trade 


or employ is to make ſweet meats, and other 


exriohties for feſtival entertsinments. 
CONFEDERACY or CONFEDERA'TION | 
($,) a joining together to carry on a common 
33 when princes enter into an alliance 
to do ſome particular act, or to withſtand @ 
common enemy; in a Law * it is uſed 
ciminally, for ſeveral perſons Joining to do 
as of violence or ſomething contrary to 
the public laws, : 
CONFEDRATE (V.) to aſſemble, join, con- 
trive, and act in company. 


CONFER (V.) to beſtow, give, or compare; 


alſo to talk or diſcourſe together. 
CONFERENCE (8.) a diſcourſe held between 
ſeveral perſons upon a particular ſubje&, 


CONF£/S$ (0.1.00 own, acknowledge, or de- | 


clare one's ſelf guilty of a fault ; and in the 
chorch of Rome, is much practiſed in order 


to gain abſolution for the ſins or favits ſo | 


owned, from the prieſt to whom they were 
declared, upon the condition of ſuch pe 
nance, a4 he ſhall judge convenient to be 
performed by the penitent. | 
CONFE'SSION (S.) plain, open, free declara- 
tion or owning of a thing; in the Church 
Language, it is called auricular confe/ſon ; 
and in the Law, it is when a criminal pleads 
tvilty to an indiAtment, | 
CONFESSION ARY (s.) the ehair or place in 
which a prieſt fits to bear confeſſion. 
CONFE'SSOR. (S.) ſuch priefts as take the 
confeflion of others, appoint the penance, 
and give abſolutions; alſo a perſon who, not- 
withſtanding any ſeverities or perſecutions 


iened or undergone upon account of the | 


Chiittian religion, continues the public pro» 


9 reſervoir of water for public uſe, of which con 


CONFIDENT (A.) bold, ſaucy, 


* 
1 " O N 


coxryDE (v.] to ug in, 'rely' pon; 48d 


zeſt thoroughly ſatiefied wich a perſon's: ho» 
neſty, power, and ability. . * 
CONFIDENCE ($,) afurance, truft, and ſa- 
tis faction in a perſon or thing ; alſo the bold, 
waa and diſagreeable behaviour of ſome 
ffs: nth 72 : 4 | 1 

FIDENT (S.) the boſom or truſty friend 
that a perſon chooſes to diſcover his mind and 
ſecrety to, ' | RES | 


troubleſome, diſagreeable ; alſo poſitive, well 
aſſured, and certain of a thing. 
CONFIGURA!TION (s.) the external Ggure 
or, form of any particular body; alſo the 
making one figure like or reſembling ano- 
ther z and in Aſtrology, it is the mutual 
uation or aſpect of the ſtars, 
NFI'NE (V.) to ſet bounds to a thing; to 
impriſon a perſon z alſo to be near, or border 
upon a place. ; 9 5 
CONFINEMENT. (S.) 4 reftraint, limiting, 
or impriſonment. _ | | 
CO'NFINES (S.) the boundaries or limits of a 
field, country, kingdom, or ſubjeRt. a 
CONFVRM (V.) to approve, eſtabliſh, or 
make authentic ; alſo in a Church Senſe, to 
perform the rite or ceremony of confi 
by the biſhop of the dioceſe, ' © / - ; 
CONFIRMA'TION ($.) the adding a further 
proof or aſſurance of a thing, whereby the 
truth, evidence, or certainty, is more appa- 
rent than before; in Low, . is the convey- 
ing an eſtate or right by proper methods, 
and thereby rendering what was before void- 
able, unavoidable from one perſon to ano- 
ther; in Church Affairs, it is the public 
profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion by an adult 
perſun, who was baptized in bis infapcy ; 
this was very ſolemnly performed in the pri- 
mitive church, in the biſhop's preſence, who 
aſſiſted in the office; it is fil] retained in the 
church of England; and the church of Rome, 
to make it the more awful, has advanced it 
into a ſacrament 5 | | 
CONFIYRMATORY (A.) whatever corrobo- 
rates, ſirengihens, or ratifies a thing, 
CONFISCATE (V.) to ſeize, condemn, or 
claim goods, lands, &c, as forfeited to the 
king for ſomething done or omitted. | 
CONFIVSCATE (A.) ſuch goods or lands as 
are forfeited to the king's exchequer, 
CONFLGRA'/TION (S.) an univerſal or ge- 
neral burning, a great deſolation by fire, 
CONFLICT (v.) to fight, ſkirmiſh, or en- 
counter 3 to diſpute or argue. 15 | 
CONFLICT (.) a battle, conteſt, diſpute, 
| Ccirmiſh or RN Uh 
CO'NFLUENCE (S.) a general meeting toge- - 
ther of many waters; an aſſembly, or haſty 
running together of many pains 
CO'NFLUENT (A.) particularly reflirained to 
that kind of the ſmall.pox, where the puſ- 
tules ron into, or mix with one another, 


- 
* 


9 * 


of it, and firmly adheres to it, 


and ſo become one general ſcab, - 
| | io 5 CON. 
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/CONFLUX (8.) a flowing, gethering, or run- 
ning together of — gs into one maſs, 
0 of waters, diſeaſes, e. | 
 -CONFO'RM (v.) to ſhape, or make like to 
another 3 to ſoit, fit, yield, ſobmit, comply 
dio or with another, : . a 
CONFO'RMABLE (A.) agreeable, ſuitable, 
like, in the ſame faſhion, or after the ſame 


manner. . | 
' CONFO'RMABLENESS or CONFO'RMITY 
Is.) -agreeableneſs, ſuitableneſs, likeneſs, 
deter the ſame mode; a complying with, or 
ſubmiting o. | | 
*CONFORMA'TION (8.) the faſhioning or 


making a thing in this or that mode or 


. Manner, Rs | 
-CONFO'RMIST (S.) one who complies with, 
or aſſents to the public eftabliſhment of any 
_ diſcipline, uſed generally; among Us, denotes 
a a profeſſor and practiſer of the taith and diſ- 
_ _ Cipline of the church of England. 
' .CONFO/RMITY (s.) the agreement or rela- 
tion that is between different things or per- 
» "ſons; compliance, yielding, or ſubmitting. 
(V.) to diforder, or mix differ- 
' "+ ent things together, to make a confuſion 
not keeping things diftin&t ; alſo to puzzle a 
perſon, to ſurprize or diſmay him by coming 
on him unawares; alſo to ſpend extrava- 
' * * yantly, or waſte or deftroy an eftate, &c, 
DEDLY (ert.) that which is done 
ufer s ſtrange diſorderly manner, 
CONMrRONT (V.) to oppoſe face to face, to 
compare one thing with another, 
CONFUSE (V.) to diſorder, entangle, perplex, 
 -  * mix injudiciouſly together, | 
- © CONFUSION (.) disorder, tumult, uproar, 
4 jumble, or range mixture; »Ifo the ſur- 
prise a perſon iv in, by being ſuddenly charg'd 
with a crime he thought was ſecret ; alſo 
ruin or deſtruction, | 4 
Cor Trion (8) the convincing a per- 
ſon that ſomething he had affirmed for a 
truth, is falſe; the diſproving a matter, 
© CONFU'TE (V.) to convince a perſon of an 
' error, to Rlence and overthrow the argu» 
ment of an antagoniſt ; to baffle, 
CONGEA'L (V.) to freeze, to grow thick or 
Kognant ; pod in Chymiſtry, to cool thoſe 
bodies, that have been made to flow with 
best, that they may be fixed, and confiftent 


as before. 
 CONGEA'LABLE Þ ined whatever may be 
id to a conſiſtent or fixed 


. from a flu 

_  *body- 

 CONGEE' ($.) a bow or reſpectful ſalute ; alſo 

lese, licence or permiſſion, 

CONGELA'TION (s.) the hardening or fix- 
ing o flowing bod 


' © CONGWNIAL (A.) of the fame fort; flock, 


| 


ny —— (3) two or more eee 
or things born, produced, or br t 
ſorth at the — time, ; 125 


| 


— 7 
 CONGREGA/TION (s.) a large company ol 


con 
| copies, pet 
large works, and gaining great Ang ki 
CONGE/RIES (S.) a heap, maſs, of hoard 
ſeveral things colleted into one pile, 
CONGE'STION (s.) a colle&ting, amaf 


or gathering together; in $ by ſeves 
ſettling of humours in a * writ 
of the body, and thereby occafioning a tum to | 
or ſwelling, lang 


CO'NGLETON (s.) in Che, is « had, 
ſome town, weil watered y the Das, Y,, 
governed by a mayor and fix aldermen, by 
two churches, and a good weekly market 6 


Saturday ; it is a corporation, whoſe chief e00] 
manufacture is leather gloves, &c, that 
CONGLO'MERATE (V.) to wind upon 4 of 1 
bottom, to load or heap upon a perſon, end 
CONGLU'TINATE (v.) to nick. faſten, o ner 
join together, i offi 
CONGLUTINA'TION (s.) a #cking of f. con, 


tening two or more bodies together with gue, 
or ſome other tenacious and ſticky ſubſlzce, 

CONGRA'TULATE (V.) to join in mir, 
or rejoice and expreſs great pleaſure at thy 
ſucceſs or good fortune of another, 

CONGRATULA'/TION (8.) the joining vi 
another in rejoicing at the good ſucceſs he 

CO'NGREGATE (V.) to call, afſemble, « 
get a multitude | 


people met together in one place, and parii- 
| - cularly ſpoken of thoſe, who meet upon 4 

religious account, i 
CONGREGA'”TIONAL (A.) belonging to: 

congregation, eſpecially applied to the opi- 


TIS Y TY. 8828 58.88 


CO NOE (8.) « large ſort of cel; alſo a 
de. vated for the 


; lac vi company 


nions of a ſe of Independent: about church 
diſcipline, "wy | CO) 
CONGRESS (S,) a meeting or g3thering to. le 
gether, eſpecially applied to the meeting of pl 
the ambaſſadors of princes and fates, to (tt 0 
| tle public differences ; alſo an engagement m 
or She. | C01 
CO'NGRUENCE or CONGRUVTY (.) cos. : 
formity, fitneſs, agreeableneſs ; alſo the 1t- 
lative property of any part of a fluid to mit C0! 
with another part of che ſame or anothe! : bo 
floid. 
CO'NGRUENT (A.) Paget; fit, ſuitable. 0 
cO Nic or CON, AL (A.) belonging of fe- 
lativg to what is called a cone in grome!!y, : 
CO/NIC SE/CTIONS (S.) curve lines mute , 
by paſſing of a plane through any two Fe 8 
a cone, which are diſtinguiſhed into threes | 
kinds, namely the EIn, hyperbola, 100 fe. co 
rabola, deſcribed under their proper heads, « 
CON JECTURAL (A.) ſuppoſititious, | 
nary, probable, 
CONJECTURE (V.) to ſuppoſe, think, e 
mag ne, ; 8 
CON [E/CTURE 48.) « gnefs, ſoppofition, „ _ 
CONJOIN (V.) to add two. of more 
(c 


con JornT (A.) mutvy, agreeable, lot 


CONJUNNCTURE (S.) the particular ſtate or 


| ill to ſomething elle; the united ſtrength | CONNU'BIAL (A;) belonging te rimony 


r of too or more perſons or things. 


-moods and tenſes; or to ſpeak or 
write down its various endings, according 
to the ole and cuſtom of ſome particular 


con jUGATE DIAMETER (s.) is a right 
los biſecting the tranverſe diameter of any 
the conic ſeftions., * © 
cONJUGA/TION (s.) a tying, yoking, or 
coopling together; a ſo a term in Grammar, 
that latimates which of the ſorts or kinds 
of verbs another is to be formed, or the 
ending varied after; in Anatomy, 2 pair of 
nerves, each of which performs the ſame 


office. by 8 i 
CONJUNCTION (S,) a os together, and | 
in Grammar, thoſe particles that unite words | 
or ſentences are ſo called | 
is when two planets meet in the ſame point 
or degree of the Zodiacs and this fome- 
times is appayent, as when a right line, 
amen thro' the center of the two planets, 
and imagined ſufficiently extended, does not 
pals thro the center of the earth 3 real and | 
true, when it does, 


* 


condition, the circumſtance a bufineſs or an 
affair it in. w > p 


CONJURA'TION ($.) = plotting, -contfiving, |. 
or iriving to do ſome public miſctiief z' alſo 


the prezended wrt of dealing with the devil, 
raiſing ſpirits to-anſwer queſtions, or finding 
where hidden or loſt things are. 


{ CONJURE (V.) to charge ſtrictly and ſo- | 
lemaly upon vathy to cabal, conſpire or 
plot together for miſchief ; alſo to practiſe 


(or pretend ib to do) divination by aerial com- 
merce with ſpirits, Sc. 


CONN (V.] to learn or ftudy a thing perfeQly 


by heart; aiſo to beat or ſtrike with the 


CONATE (A.] born together, or along with 
2 perſon, 4 5 
CONNA'TURAL (A.) that belongs to, or is a 
natural property of ſeveral things, 
CONNA/TURALNESS (S.) the agreeableneſs,. 


thing to another; a. being of the ſame na- 
ture or kind with another. 
2 (V.) to add, join, unite, or knit 


CONNE/XION (s.) a joining together, alſo 
arelation 10, or a dependency of one thing 
8 c ENG 
VVANCE ($,) « ſilent approbation, a 

not hindering the doing a thing z a remiſſneſe 
ia puniſhing. offenders or offences. 
CWNNYVE (V.) to encourage by not puniſh- 


a _—_ 


ing 46 it ought, to wink at, or ſhut one's | 


or wedlock, 


40041 (A.) ſomething belonging to the CONNU'DATE (v.) to Arp, make bare, of 
YN JUGATE (V.) to form a verb into its | CONOFD (S.) a ſolid (reſembling a cone) By 


_ nerated by the circumvolution of the h 
any one of the conic ſeftions upon its axis x 
from whence it is denominated a cam ellip- 
_ tical, parabolical, &c, according to the figure 
from whence it is generated; alſo the name 


brain, called alſo p/andula pinealis, 
CO'NQUER (V.) to vanquith, overcome, or 


| ſubdue by force of arms, ſtrentzth of arg- 


ment, bribes, tears, prayers, &c, 
CO'NQUERABLE (A.) that may be maſtered 


Gr overcome. ; 


overcomes another, | 
CO/NQUEST (S.) ſometimes means the 80 
of overcoming, &c, and ſometimes the thing 


in Aftrenomy, it overcome. | 


CONSANGUUNITY G8.) the relation of thoſe 
e e ſame blood in a fa - 
mily. 
CON SCIENCE (S.) an ack of the ſoul where- 
it pronounces, things good or evil, | 
CONSCIE/NTIOUS (A.) that does things up- 
on juſt motives or true principles, 
CONSCIONABLE (A.] that does things equi- 
tably, reaſonably and juſtly, | | 
CONSCIOUS (A.) that is ſelf-convited, and 
wy 4 the charge againſt him is either true 
or falſe, 4 
CONSCIOUSNESS (8.) guiltineſsz alſo u ſe- 
_ ar ey" t 5 _ e is not 
right that faculty by which every per- 
fon ann what he, is accountable for, — 
what not, os that by which every perſon will 
be condemned or acquitted at the laſt day, 
CO'NSECRATE (V.) ta ſeparate, ſet apare, or 
appropriate to a particular p 
larly 3 of the dedication of hurches, and 
appointing perſons and things to a us 
uſe; alſo to canonize or make a ſaint, 
CONSECR A'TION- (8.) the ſetting apart 
things for a religious purpoſe, vſe, or intent, 
by prayers dedicarions, and other religivus 
ceremonies. ON 
ſion drawn from a foregoing argumentation ; 
and in Mathematics, are reſerves or public 


trouble of demonſtrating the matter afreſh 
every time it may ariſe, 


ing from ſome other thingy a term ed 
mes to effeftually or caſually ; it fgnifies 
conſequentially : Thus, ſay they, the cor- 

. ruption of one thing is the gefieration of 
another, not effectively but conſecutively, 


without form, it n follows, that the 


codecs 
| UR (8.) a learned or li 
. 9 


# 


— 


of a gland found in the third ventricle of the 


CO/NQUERABLE (s.) the vi or or perſon that 


ſe, particu- . 
c 


CONSE'CTARY IS. a dediQion or conclu- 
connaturality, fimilitude, or likeneſs of one |, 


ftores, to be uſed occafionally, without the 


CONSF/CUTIVE (A.) following or proceed- 
by the ſchoolmen to antecedently, and ſom e- 


or conſequentially ; for as matter canaot be 


— . OI Ir 


CON 


thing j approbation or allowance, 2 
CONSE NT (v.) to agree, allow, yield, Or ac- 


knowledge the truth or doing of a thing. |] 


CONSEQUENCE: (s.) a regular deduction 
made, or flowing from the handling or doing 
a thing in this or that manner; alſo a matter 
of moment, value or weight; alſo when 
a planet moves according to the natural or- 
der of the Ggns. | 25 | 
CONSEQUENT (8.) that which comes after, 
or follows another; ſo in Arithmetic, it is 
the latter of two terms or numbers that are 
e p red together in any ſeries of propor- 
CO/NSEQUENTLY (Part,) of neceſſity, or 
undeniably the matter muſt follow, or be ſo 


vr ſo. | 
CONSE/RVABLE (A.) that may be preſerved | 


or kept eafily, a 


1 8 
CONSERVA'TION (s.) the keeping or pre · | 


ſerving s thing from hurt or damage. 


CONSERVA'TOR (8.) an officer appointed | 


to take care of and preſerve. inviolably the 


privileges of any body politic; it was for-] 


. merly a title given to thoſe whom we now 
call guarantees of the treaties of peace be- 
. tween princes. | 
Conſervator of the Peace in our ancient 
Cuflems, was an officer appointed to ſee the 
kings's peace kept. In moſt catholic vniver- 


tor of the royal privileges, or thoſe granted 
by the king, who takes cognizance of all 
cauſes between the regents, fludents, &. and 
the conſerwator of the apottolical privileges, or 
thoſe granted by the pope, who takes cogni- 

zance of the eccleſiaſſical matters, 
CONSE'RVATORY (s.) a ſtore- houſe, or place 
to lay or things in; and in Gardening, 

a green-houſe to nurſe exotic plants, &c, 


CONSPRVE (s.) flowers, herbs, roots, &c. | 


beaten together with ſugar for particular uſes, 
CONSERVE (V.) to preſerve, keep, main 
tain, protect and defend. | 
CONSTDFR (V.) to think, weigh, ruminate, 
and thoroughly examine a thing ; alſo to re- 
| gard, reward, to pay a perſon for doing 
omething, | 
CONSIDER ABLE (A.) ſomething worth 
looking after, that d-ſerves care and attenti- 
on; remarkable, worthy, great, noble. 
CONSFDERABLENESS (S.) the value or 
| worth of a thing, or the reaſon why it is 
_ remarkable, 7 
CONSUDERATE (A.) diſcreet, wiſe, com- 
aflionate, | 
CONSIDER A/TION (8.) the ation of think · 
ing or reflecking with one's ſelf ; alſo the 
premium, reward, or price paid for a thing; 
allo the cauſe or motive why a perſon yields 
to or complies with thing. | 
CONSVON (v.) to make over, appoint, or 
deliver ſomething from one perſon to ano- 


F 


F 


ſities, there are two conſervators, the conſerva- | 


tier in Trade, i Ee, 


. 


| CON 
one merchant to another, to ſell for 
the ſender's uſe or accompt, 11 | 
CONSI'GNMENT (s.) a parcel of goods & 
by a merchant to his factor abroad, to 
28 for him on commiſſion. ; 
NSI'ST (v.) to be. made up of, to hade. 
agree together. | , be 2 
CONSFSTENCE (S.) the mode of being, . 
thickneſs of liquid things, the agreement | 
relation that one thing or matter has to 37 


er. | | 
CONST'STENT (A.) agreeable, ſuitable, « 
proper; alſo of a thick, and not of a fi 
nature. 1 8 
CONSISTO/RIAL (A.) ſomething relating to 
or after the manner of a conſiſtory. 
CONSUSTORY (S.) the tribunal or place of 
juſtice in the ſpiritual court, belonging to it 
archbiſhops or biſhops z aiſo an aſſembly oe 
meeting of the miniflers of the reforr 
church in France, &c, alſo the ancient cour 
held by the biſhop in the nave of the church, 
or ſome convenient iſle- adjoining, affified 
by his clergyz but moſt generally it meant 
the principal . court or tribunal of Rong, 
held with a great deal of ſplendor and ſo- 
lemnity: Here his holineſs prefdes, drefied 
in his pontifical habit, and ſeated upon g 
chair of cloth of gold, placed upon a — 
covered with bases The cardinal priefty 
and biſhops fit on bis right hand, and the 
cardinal deacons on his left: The other pre- 
lates, honotaries auditors of the roty 
and o officers fit upon the ſteps of the 
throne, the other courtiers fit upon the 
ound, ambaſſadors on the right, and the 
ſca) advocates, or thoſe for the exchequer 
and confiftory, behind the cardinal biſhogs y 
It is here that cauſes are pleaded before the 
os There is beſides this, a ſecret comfy 
Id in a private chamber, called the cham- 
ber of pope Gay, where the pope's throne is 
only two ſteps high : None bot the cardiaa}v 
are admitted here, whoſe yotes are taken at 
every debate; The bulls for biſhoprics or 
abbies are not paſſed, till they are allowed in 
this confiſtory. 
CONSO/CIATE (v.) to unite amicably in ſo- 
ciety with others, | 
CONSO/LABLE (A.) that is capable of, or 


may be comforted, | 


CONSOLA'TION (s.) the giving eaſe in - 
fliction, the adminiſtring comfort in dire. 
CONSO'LE ($.) in Architefure, the pros, 
brackets, or ſupports, that ſuſtain a cor- 
nice, e. | 
CONSO/LIDATE (v.) to heal, cloſe up, . 
make whole, 
CONSOLIDA'TION (S.) the meading Hoo 
tures, the healing wounds, the harden ng and 
uniting of broken bones; in Low, ihe unit 
ing two beneßces into one. 
CO'NSONANCE (S.) agreement pon 
conformity; and in Muſic, t agreement 
of grave and an acute tone, cee 


4 
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CONSONANT (A.) agreeable, conformable,, 


| CONSO/R'T (.) to accampany ot hase ſel · 


| _ various manners. 


. merly. an 


try perſons for high treaſon, and 
combat, and] 


> 7 - 
in ſuch · a proportion, as to be -mofical and 
agreeable to the ear alſo the jingle of rchym- 


e N a | F +1 
CONSONANT (S.) any one of the letters in 
the alphabet that produces no ſound without 
the addition-or help of a yowel-along with it. 
CONSORT (28 companion or fellow, one 
who is a partaker in the ſame condition or 
efate, and by way of eminence, applied to 


CON 

þ CONTRA 78.) a number of fern, 

chat form the imsginezy figure of ſome thing 

or creature, that, the aſtronomers have di- 

Aided them inte. 

CONSTERNATTION (s.) the ſurprise, fear 
or horror a perſon is throw into, by having 

... or ſeeing ſomething very extraordinary or ca- 

CONSTIFATE (V.) 10. op, or h 

| 4 42 „to _ cram, or ud- 
7 together ; to thicken or conttact into 


the wiſe of a king or prince; alſo the per- 
formance of a piece of muſie, confifting of 
virious-parts. See CONCERT, *' | . 


8.) the natural plainneſs, remarkabieneſs, 
er eafineſs of any thing to be ſeen, known, 
or underſtood, "14 Fit: 14 


* CONSPICUOUS. (A.) chat i, vißble, plain, 
61 eaſy to be ſeen 3, alſo one very eminent“ 


for his ſkill in any particular art or ſcience, 
or for any noted actions good or bad. 
CONSPVYRACY (S.) the plotting, combining, 


or uniting of ſeveral perſons together, to do |. 


+ particular act; commonly takes in an ill 
: ſenſe, as to raiſe a rebellion; 4e. N 
CONSPIAATOR (S.) 4 plotter or contriver 
ef ſome miſchief againſt . prince or face. 
CONSPYRE (V.) to conſult, contrive, and! 
agree together 5 commonly meant to do miſ- 
chief along or together with ſome others. 
CONSTABLE (S,) an officer, underſtood in 


F 


Lird High Conflable of England, was ſor- 
editary officer. of the crown, 
bot now is diſuſed ; it Was his buſineſs to 
ſee that the peace of the nation was not dil- | 
turbed both in peace and war; He had alſo. 


i the regulation of trials by 
other matters relating to the 
within or without the kingdom.-—in France, 
the cinſlable has under his command all the 
officery.in the army, of what quality ſoe ver 
they be. In Germasy, the conſtable is the 


field; either 


England are derived thoſe inferior officer, 
the conſlablas of hundreds and franchiſes, call - 
ed bigb conflables, and the conſtables of pariſhes, | 
Who are to take care that the peace be duly 
kept within their ſeveral difiridts, and have; 
the charge of taking and carrying offenders: 
to priſon,” or wherever elſe the Hens before | 
vhom they ate carried, tholl order. In 
many places of England bnd Wales, the $0- ; 
rernors of caſtles, cc, are fill called conſtables, 
20 the conflavie of the Tober, &c, 


maſter of the horſe, From/ the conflable of | 


+ 


ation of mind, that is ready to wade thro”. 
ol difficulties, and «ſuffer the ſevereſt tor- 


Men's, rather than forſeke or deny the -inte- | 


7 


| CONSTRAYN (V.) 10 force, 


3 


CONSTANCY (s.) « firm, unmoveable reſo. || 


| Jeſs room, 4/3 a igratt wth : | 
CONSTIPA'TION 40 the thruſting into leſs 
- + room, or more cloſely uniting; the particles 
of wy ade, than they were before, - 
.CONSTVTUENT (S,) an efſentiat part that 
compoſes any, thing, g.. 
CO'NSTITUTE(V,) to point, ordain, make, 
or impower, wie 742 x : 
CONSTITU/TION ($,): the ſettled or fonda- 
mental Jaws, orders, or decrees of à fiate, 
gecording to which all the members thereof 
ate to govern or behave themſelves ; #lſo- the 
babit, fate or condition of a: man's: body, 
2 10 health or Gekneſs ;/alſg! a deed or in- 
rument to impower a perſon to do or per- 
forma certain oſſice, and receive the falary 
ar zeward annexed to ĩt z.»Mo a book attri- 
|  buted by ſome to St. Clement, containing a 
collection of ſeveral orders and regulations 
ſaid to be made by the »pofiles, and therefore 
called the apoſtolical- conflitutrons, but theſe 
are moſt generally rejected. 
2 | | be 
bold, or oblige. n 1 n 
CONSTRAFNT (8. | eompulGon; force, vio» 
der sa, or redttain tz, „ ĩðͤ 
CON STRTCTION (S.) the crouding, con- 
tracting, or forcing the parts of a body cloſer 
together, to fit it for condenſation. 
CONSTRUCTION (.) the diſpoßng of 
words according to the rules of grammar; 
alſo the ſenſe. or meaning one perſun pute 
upon the words or actions of another alſo 
the manner of drawing: a geometrical ſcheme 


08 „ bb) hs Boat, 
. 1 1 Confiruttion f Ty Gr is the reducinga _ 
known equation into lines and ſchemes, 
whereby the tiuth of the canon, rule, or 
. be demonſtrated geometcri- 
CA 7. „ LEY I is AS + 1 
CO/NSTRUR or CO NST ERA (V.) toexplaig,, 
lay open, or make clear; and peeoirly of 
plied to the method uſed in ſchools-to teach” 
perſons Latin, Greek, &. p35 +> 
CONSUBSTA/NTIAL.:(A;): that is of the 
ſame nature or ſubſtance with another. 
CONSUBSTANTIA'TION.($.) the rendering 
a body of the ſame nume or ſubſtance with 


L : ſome other; it is alſo a term ap; lied to the 


euchatiſt, and differs ſram tra nſubſtiniiazion 
in this ; that the profeſlors of tranfubliane 
tiation bold, that the byend and wine taken 
at the ſacrament, is the ſame numerical and 


Tor fair a perſon bas profeſſedly owned, - | 


STANT (a.) Cm, cala, true, -v 
 woveable adherence to a perſon or thing/ 


identical body and blood,: which Chriſtin: his 
+ buozan . whereas hole who 


A 
. © affert the goctrine of are nl 
opinion, that the bread and wine are 5 really: 
beead · ond wine after conſecration, ad it was 
before ; but by the conſecration it is become 
- 8s efficacious to the ſalvation of mankind as 
Chrift's own body, which ſuffered upon the 
. croſs, would be, provided the cummunicants 

were actually to eat or ſwallow it. of 
-CO'NSUL (s.) the name of the principal ma- 
 giftraie among the Romans; they were the 

chief of the Senate, commanded the Repu 
e' armies; and were ſupreme judges of the 
controverſies between the citizens; tho“ by 
the Yalerian law, the party aggrieved might 
appeal from their ſentence to the people, 
_ eſpecially if the life of a citizen was con- 
. _ cerned; Alſo an officer eſtabliſhed by virtue 
- of a commiſſion from any prince, in foreign 
countries, 10 facilitate and diſpatch buſineſs, 
| @nd to pretect the merchants of the nation 
he repreſented ; to him alſo the merchants 
refer their diſputes in trade to be determined 
without any further 8 appeal. 
CONSsVLAR (A.) of or belonging to a conſul 
or his office, | | 
CONSU'/LT (V.) to aſk advice, to think de- 
liberately, to examine thoroughly into the 
foundation of « _ 
CONSULTA'TION ( 9 


another ; alſo the calling a number of per- 


ſons together to give their opinions upon ex- 
F MPTIBLE (A 


traordinary affairs, 
CONSU/ME-(V.) to waſte, deftroy or pine 
ey to diminiſh, ſpend, ſquander, or decay, 
CONSU'MMATE (A.) quite compleat or per 
ſect, thoroughly accompliſhed for the buſi / 
neſs a n undertakes. 
CONSU'MMATE (V.) to perfect, comp eat, 
flniſh, or end s thing. 3 
CONSUMMA'TION (S.) the compleating, 
.  perſeRting, or ending of a thing, 
CONSU'MPTION (s.) the continual waſting, 
_ wearing away, cr growing leſs; in bye, 
that diſeaſe that renders s perſon's body un- 
ft to digeſt the food regularly, which occa- 
Gons a continual decay, efpecially of the 
muſculer parts; alſo the demand there is for 
any commodity, whether to be ſent abroad, 
or uſed at home, diſtinguiſhed by the terms 
ot foreign and home conſumption, 
.CONSU'MPTIVE (A.) in a waſting or de. 
clin'ng condition, particularly ſpoken of thoſe 
perſons, that are actually in, or inclined to 


the diſtemper called the conſumption, 
CONTACT (s.) the touching of ſome other 
thing 7 is bematict, the points. and an - 
dies of contat? are thoſe, where one line, on- 


© gle, or body, touches another 3 upon Which 
bjeft ſeveral learned diſcourſes have been 
writ by De, Wallis, Dr. Marſhal, and ſeveral | 


_ CONTA'GION (s.) the infeQtion or dangerous 


| CONT A/MINATE 
b. 


| CONTE/MN 


the aſking #dvice of | 


CON 
dhe ſick perſon; and which frequently lav l 
_ and 2 s healthy 1 IG 
CONTA/GIOUS (A.) any thing that 'is 3p 

infe@ or detriment de 1 2 hy 
CONTAIN (V,) to hold, incloſe, 
bend, or ke:p within a certain limit, boug- 
dary, or compaſy, de 
impure, . Pt] 


CONTAMINA'TION (S.) the polluting, de. 
filing, or rendering common and impure 
what ſhould be kept ſecret, properly ſpoken 
of the marri . th ; 

) to Night, deſpiſe; or fet at 
nought ; to 1 ridiculous, 8 of no value, 

CON MPLATE (V.) to look, think, of 
meditate upon; to conſider thoroughly, and 
examine perfectly, W 

CONTEMPLA/TION (5) a thorough: and 
ſtrict thinking and conſidering vpon every 
part or circumſtance of a think or action, and 
particularly the wonderful works of God, 
with a religious reverence. 

CONTEMPLATIVE (A.) addifted or in- 

elined to ſludy upon, or well weighiag a fub- 

ect or thing, | 
NTE'MPORARY or COTE/MPORARY 

(S.) a perſon that lives at, or in the fame 

time with another, 5 £3 3 

CONTEMPT (8.) ſcorn, diſdain, or tejecting 


a thi [3:3 

that deſerves to be rejecteo, ſcorned, or de- 

ſpiſed z baſe, mean, vile, and of no value. 
CONTE'MPTUOUS (A.) ſcornful, lighting 

diſdainful, diſreſpectful, reproachful. 


| CONT EMPTUOUSLY (Part,) in a flighting, 


diſdainful, oiſreſpectſul manner, 
CONTE'ND (v.) to ſtrive or endeavour, to 
diſpute or quarrel with, | 
CONTENT (A.) ſatisſaction or well pleaſei- 
neſs; alſo the area or ſuperficial meaſure of 
a thingz alſo the capacity or ſolid meadvre of 
a thing; alſo the wetes contained in 3 cak, 
bale, e. x | | 1 g 
CONTENT (A.) ſatisfied, pleaſed, or acqui- 
eſeing with that one hes or receives, 
CONTE'NT (V,) to pay a perſon for his le- 
bour to His ſatiefation, 
CONTENTA'/TION or CONTE'NTMENT 
8.) ſatisfaction or cafineſs of mind; the 
me with contentedneſs. - p 
CONTE/NTION (s.) an earneſt endeavovr of 
Ririviog for a thing; alſo quarrelſomene(s. 
CONTE/NTIQUS (A.) of a quarrelſome, ict - 
leis, litigious diſpoſition, 
| CONTENTS (8.) the heads or ſubjefts upon 
which s book or etber matter is wrote. 
9 (8. ) Ariſe, diſpute, concroverly, a 
uarrei, . i 
CONTE'ST (V.) to diſpute, wrangle, dur. 
rel, ſe or find fault with, | 
be diſputed, 
alſo when 4 


found favlt with or diſapproved j 


conſequence of = diſeaſe that ſpreads or com- 
municates itſelf from one to another, 
| by the cis or dne that ers araltted Wy; 


— 


oppo 
CONTE&/TABLE (A.] that may 
Dee 


6 


Fo 


LO. CON 
TEXT. (S$.) on or paragraph in] - tupity ente one a year; is long as he lives, 
eon hook 1 that lies near to anothet | by which means 52 leaves ne | 


4 

by it je enpleined, or the ſenſe ipfer-| - to his eiii. 
to red, which without ſuch compariſon was { CONTUNUANCE (8.) the duration, lasiag- 
doubtſul ; particularly ſpoke of the ſacred] . neſs, ot length of à thing; in Lam, t ic 
e · ſcriptures 5 5 the prorogatioh or adjournment of s c of 
4. CONTE'XTURE (S.) the compoſing, making |. matter to the next afſizes, or other proper 

vp, or joining together of a diſcourſe or other] © 1 VVV 

ler matter or thing, OE ENS | CONTINUE (v.) (e hold or keep an in the 
= CONTIGNA'/TION (S.) in ArchiteAure, the] ſame courſe or order, 40 pmive or perſevere 
e laziog rafters together, and chiefly flooring. to the laſ t. 5 
me CONTIGU!ITY. or CONTI'GUOUSNESS | CONTINUED (A.) qninterrupted,- without | 
20 (s.) the touch or nearneſs of two or more] being divided, broke or lefc off; ſo in Ma- 


dip bodies, _ Le, the thorough, baſs, or that which: goes 


at CONTI'GUOUS (A.) that touches, or is near] thro” or aloag with.every part, is called the © 
ve, ſome other thing; ſo in Geometry, when two | continued baſs; in Philoſophy, thoſe ave called _ 
* angles have one leg common to them both, | continued bodies, thay sie compleat and per- 
Ind they are called contiguous or adjacent angles, |, fect without any breaches. or interruptions ; 


CON' TINENCE or CO'NTINENCY (S.) he] in Mathematics, thoſe quantities that are in- 


nd forbearing or abſtaining from all forbidden or| tire are called continued quantities, 5 

my unlawfol pleaſures, and particularly it means | CONTINUITY (S.) the joining or connecting 

wy chaſtity of body. 5 | of the ſeveral parts of any whole thing. 

0d, CUNTINEN'T (A.) that is abſtemious, vir- | CONTO'RSION (s.) the wreiting or pulling. 
wont and chaſte, _ the members of the body out of their natu- 

in- CONTINENT (S,) a main lend not inter | rel poſture, 8 

ab- rupied by the ſea, in oppoſition to an iſland, | CONTOU/R $.)-1h8 outlines or ſketch of a 

ay that is ſurrounded with it: The terraqueous | pictures, both in painting and graving, 


globe is commonly divided into two continents ;  CONTOU/RNE (A.) in Heraldry, is when ® 


_ the firſt, called the old continent, comptehende] beaſt has his face to the Gnifler Gde of the 
| Europe, Afia, and Africa; the ſecond called] eſcutcheon, they being always ſuppoſed to 
ing the new, takes in the two Americas, north} look to the dexter fide, unleſs it be otherwiſe * 
© #nd ſouth, The old continent is alſo called] expreſſed, i 11 
ief, the upper continent, from a vulgar opinion | CON TOURNIATED MEDALLIONS. 8.) | 
de- that it poſſeſſes the upper part of the globe, | with Aatignar ies, are ſuch as are firuck with 
* CONTVYNGENCE oH CONTVNGENCY (8.) ] a hollowneſs ali round, which leaves 8 circle 


whatever happens caſually, unforeſeenly, | on each fide; the figures likewiſe hape bur 


without, or contrary to expectation. little relievo in compariſon with the other 
ing, CONTI/NGENT (A.) that happens by chance.] medallions, EIS Vi, 
caſual, that may and may not be; alſo the [CO'NTRA (S.) on the other or contrary fide, 


Me quota or ſhare that falls to any perſon upon | 2 term much uſed in merchants accounts 
el mk ing a divifion: Thus we ſay, that each | where, when any account or perſon has been 
0 prince of Germany, in time of war, is to] charged with s debt, to ſettle how much is 
2s \ furniſh ſo many men with ſo much money] due from it or him, they enquire what he 


& ind ammunition for his contingent, The has delivered or paid, with which they cre- 
mY 92 of Great - Britain and Pruſſia are obliged | dit the contre or oppobte fide of the account, 
the treaty of Hanover, to furniſh their | and then adjuſt it, by ſubtrsQing the amount 
contingents, as fieſs of the empire, tho” they] of the leſſer 6de out. of the amount of the- 
are at war with it, | greater, 7 2 \ 
CONTI/NGENT LINE (S.) in Dialling, is a | CONTRABAND (A.) unlawful, and forbid- 
line which eroſſes the ſubſtile at right angles; | den wares, ſuch as. any tate or nation will 
it is ſpmetimes uſed in the ſame ſenſe with a] not ſuffer to be imported or exported, | 
tangeht, l | CO'NTRACT (s.) zn agreement or bargain 
CONTINGENT USE (S.) in Law, is an u made either by word or deed, confifling of . 
limited in a conveyance, which may or may] certain articles to be done and performed. 
not happen, according to the contingency | CONTRACT (V.) to article or agree to do o 
| nas in the limitation of ſuch uſe, pay certain conditions or ſums; alſo to get 
TVINUAL (A.) without intermiſſion, „I. a habit or praftice of doing ſomething, 
ways, without ceſſation, I particularly to get ſome diſeaſe ; alſo to 
CONTINUAL CLAIM (s.) in Lato, aclaim| fhorten or compriſe a long matter or books 
made from time to time, within every year | into s leſs compaſs, 3 | 
and day, to lands and other things, that can | CONTRA'CTEDNESS (8.) the being drown 
not be attained without danger; ſo if a} is to a ſmall but narrow compaſs z | 
man be diſſeiſed of land, into which he can-| or brevity, | | 
not enter without ſear of beating, he is to| CONTRA/CTIBLE (A.) that may be drawn 
continue his right of entry at thy beſt oppor-) vp, ſpoken of * muſcles of . 


l 4 
* e IP 
” * J 5 


| CONTRA-YE RVA, (s.) a Peruvian root en · | 5 


* 


ae any bock, inflrument, or letter, that | 
ume be abbreviated,” or made ſhorter. _ 
CONTRA'CTILE (A.) 14 with which 
ume bodies are endowed, that after they are 
+: "excended they conttact themſelves into the 
- fame ſpace they poſſeſſed before. Ty 
* *CONTRA'CTION (s.) a drawing up or cloſe 
together; alſo the vices words parts, 
, for William, Bp. for Biſhop, Ge. 


 *CONTRADVCT (V.) to oppoſe, gainſay, or | 


ſhew # you to be erroneous, | | 
* CONTRADVCTION (s.) oppolition or gain+ 
; «+. *aying of another. 1 
 -CONTRADICTIOUS (A.) a reftleſs and gain. 
e fault with, and 
9 4 others. | | 
- + CONTRADVCTORY (A.) that oppoſes or 

ors 2 the truth, that is inconviſtent with 
CONTRADISTIYNCTION (s.) a difinguifh- 
dag on the other fide, or in oppoſition to a 


th . ” : 3 , 
: CONTRAFISSURE ($.) in Surgery is when 
- -++the- fide of the ſcull is cracked, that is oppo · 
fite to the blow received | 
» CO/NTRA-HARMO/NICAL PROPORTI- 
ON (s.) i- when three terms or numbers are 
- "fo related, that the difference of the firſt and 
, © * ſecond is to the difference of the ſecond and 
third, as the third term is to the firſt, as 


Ll : 


* 


*'i17Y, $, 6, where, a 1 1116 | 
CO/NTRA-INDICA'TION (8.) in Phyfc, is 


ben the patient hav ſome ſymptoms, that 


” " ſorbid ſuch = wethed of cure as world be 
-' atherwiſe proper; as, if he vomits blood, 


Although his diftemper might require vomit- | 


ing, yor it iv improper to apply it. | 
UE cos RA-MURE (8.) an out- wall built 
about the wall of a city, Ke. | 
© CONTRA-POSFTION (s.) « placing or put- 
ting one argoment or thing oppoſite or con- 
t  arary to another, „ 


» CONTRARIES (s.) things of oppoſite or dif. 


+» ferent natures, as ſoft and hard, Ke. 
 CONTRARVETY (s.) oppofition or diſagres · 
mont between two or more things, 
- CONTRARY (A.) of a different or 
nature, diſpoſition, or intereſt, . 
"CONTRAST (8.) different poſition or oppo- 
neos and in Painting, it is the regular 
. diſpoſing the figures and parts of which the 
Whole is compoſed; ſo as to look natural, 
90 WR and delightful, 
NTRAVALLA'TION (s.) a trench guard. 
ed with s parapet, made by the beſiegers 
round s place, to ſecure themſelves, and ſtop 
te allies of the garriſon, 
-CONTRAVENE N.) to break through or 
duct controxy to an agreemeat, contract, or 
| bargain, : VF 
CONTRA VENWTION (s.) the sing con- 
trary to the articles and conditions of ap 
8 the omitting the execution of a 
W, Ke. 45 . 5 


oppolite | / 


ON 
| Lowed with the virtue of reffing po le 


| | good in maſt 3 nic diſcaſes, 7 — 


the plague, ſmall-pox, and meaſles, 
CONTRVBUTARY (A.) that pays contribu. 
tion, or bears part of the charge of any 
1 
CONTRIBUTE (V.) to pay, or help toward 
the defraying a certain expence in conſune- 
tion with others; alſo to give any afſifiance 
towards the forwarding, promoting, or im- 
roving of a thing, 5 
CONTRIBU'TION (S.) the paying of each 
perſon's quota in any common expence j alſy 
2 ſum paid by a town taken in s ſicge tothe 
enemy, to prevent their being plundered, 
CONTRITE (A,) very forrowfal or penitent 
for ſins or offences committed againſt God's 
commands, | „ 
CONTRI'TION (s.) that noble, true, ind 
* fincere ſorrow for fin, that ſprings from love 
to God, and not fear of puniſhment, 
CONTRUYVANCE (s.) the ingenuity or caps- 
city of a perſon to projet or lay down pro- 
per methods to do any thing; alſo the man- 
ner or way of doing it; alſo the thing itſelf, 
CONTRIVE (V.) to invent, project, or lay 
down methods to act or do things by, 
CONTRO'LL (V.) to examine into accounts, 
to overlook or inſpect; alſo to contradict, op- 
_ poſe, diſapprove, cenſure or find fault with, 
CONTRO'LLER (S.) an officer appointed to 
examine into public accounts, to prevent 
frauds being committed; of which there are 
many ſorts, as, £3 1 7 
Controller of the Hanaper, an officer who 
ves daily attendance on the lord chancellor 
n term and ſeal time: This officer take all 
things ſealed from the clerk of the hanaper, 
incloſed in leather bags, and notes the juſt 
number and effect of all things ſo received, 
and enters them in a book, with all the do- 
ties belonging to the king, and other officers 
from the ſame, and charges the clerk of the 
hanaper with them. | 


— 


chequer, who writes out ſummonſes twice 3 
ear to raiſe the farms and debts of the pipe; 
fides which there are the controller of the 


cuſtoms, king's houſhold, navy, mint, ex- 


ciſe, &ce. 
CONTROVERSIAL (A.) belonging to dif- 
17 5 wrangles, or quarrels.  _ 
CO'NTROVERSY (s.) a diſpute or debate, 1 
quarrel or Jaw-ſvit, EO” 
CO'NTROVERT (V.) to argue upon a ſob- 
ject both for and againſt, to diſpute, or riſe 
ſeruples or difficulties, _ 5 
CO'NTROVERTED. (A.) ſomething in diſ- 
ute, undetermined, or not adjuſted. . 
CONTUMA/CIQUS (A.) of a ſtubborn, ſeli- 
. willed, or rebellous diſpoſition. , 
CO/'NTUMACY (s.) Rubbornneſs, reſolute- 
_ neſs, ſelf-willedneſs, rebellion ; in the Low, 


| 


plaint made by one perſon againſt page 


— = » =D -S » & - 


Controller of the Pipe, an officer of the er- 


the not appearing In court to anſwer the com- 


— 
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lel contumacy whick is proceeded againſt . thing, fre vently in the company, pratice, © 
wif the perſon was conviet dy an outlaw- | ; or Fudy ofa perſon, art or thing, © * i 


ry, ke. Gen SWORE THFL9D TN | CONVERSA/TION (S.) difcourſe among Te-" - 
CONTUME/LIOUS (A.) angry, reproachful, |”  veral perſons, general behaviour, intercourſe” ©” 

afrontive, diſreſpectful, abul ve. „ ſociety, - «24 07 Pe TO NO MO: 
CONTU'MELY (S.) an abuſe,” affront, ſeur- CONVERSE (V.) to talk, ditcourſe, eonfult, 

rlity-of language, I * of correſpond with one or more perſods by” 
cosi Is.) a beating," broifing, or | | ſpeech or writing. 

blunting z in Chymiſtry,' = reducing to pow- CONVERSE (s.) the contrary or oppoſite to 

der by pounding in a mortar; in Surgery, | ſome. other thing or Peri in Gen- 

1 bruiſe that breaks the continuity of the | try, a propokition is ſaid to be the convert 


0 parts of the fleſh' and bones, tho“ the external | another, when we take the tonclufioft wat! 
he kin does not appear cut or fractured. „ from the firſt, .and make « ſuppoſition of it. 
CONVE/NE (V.) to call, aſſemble, or gather | and ſrom thence conclude. what was "firlt 
nt together ; alſo to meet or come tige her. | propoſed : Thus it is demenfirated,” that if” | 
's CONVE/'NIENCE or CONVE/NIENCY (S.)| the angles of any figure are equal; the de? 
ſvitableneſs, fitneſs, properneſs; alſo ad-] are ſoz allo the converſe of this is,” thie 17 
nd vantage, benefit, or pleaſure; in Arcbitec- the bees of any figure” are equal; the angles 
ve unt, it is the proper diſpoſing the ſeveral | are alfo equal, © . | 
of a building, ſo as to anſwer or diſ- | CONVE'RSJON (s.) the changing, ' altering,” 
2- charge the ſeveral. offices ro the beſt advan- or applying a thing toa different purpoſe 
0+ tage, without interrupting or iaterſering with | | uſe; alſo the turning away from ert to 
on doe another. n tzood, but generally meant of M 
If, CONVENIENT (A.) uſeful, pleaſant, neceſ- | over a perſon from à corrupt or falſe faith to 
ay fary and advaptageous. . the true one; alſo the changing the order of 


CONVENT, (s.) „ monaſtery, or bouſe for | the terms in a logical propoſition, whereby © 
the 1eception of thoſe. that make religious | the ſubje& becomes the predicate, and the 
vows, of either ſex; previews the lee, without any alteration 

CONVE'NTICLE (s,) a private aſſembly for | in either "as, Wine is not water, Water is 
religious worſhip, particylarly applied to not wine, emen, Colo gd 
thoſe that differ in forms of doctrine from | | Conwerfion of an Equation, in gels, J 
the eſtabliſhed and national way generally |. when either part of the whole of * in 
uſed; alſo an illegal meeting together, cho 5 fractions, it is reduced to one common de- 
for a very innocent purpoſe. | nominator, which is expunged,” and "the 

. operation performed only by the numerators 
| brought into whole quantities, = 5 


7 = 


tontract or bargain between two or more 


ſons ; alſo an aſſembly of great men, par- 
ia nent, or eſtates of a realm held without 
the king's writ upon ſome very extraordinary 
vecafion, ſuch as the king's abdicating the 
throne at the Revolution in 1638, Kc. 


is, 

p- 

th, 

to 

nt 

ue 

ho | 
Jor CONVE/NTION (S.) an agreement, treaty, 
all 

er, 

uft 

ed, 

ly» 

ers 

the 


1Nembly, that is done in conformity to cer- 


CONVERT (s.) a proſelyte, or dhe that em 
braces another religion, contrary to what the 
| before profeſſed, as a Jew or Heathen be. 
coming a Chriſtian, kee. 


; | CONVERT (.) to appropriate u thing to 
CONVE'NTLONAL: (A.) that belongs to an}. | 


* 
9 


into another, as a cont” into 4 paſr*6f 


er- tain articles of agreement, „ breeches, &c. alſo to bring over of convince. 

ea CONVEINTUAL (A, )-relating or appertain-| | a perſon of the errors in one opinion of per- 

e; ing to a convent or retired company of re- fſuafion of religion, to embrace and profefs 

the tions perſons, 1 the truths of another, as from thoſe of Hei- 

er CONVE'NTUALS (S.) ſuch perſons, as live] theniſm to Chriftlanity from Popery 'to 
retiredly upon account of religion, whether] Proteſtantiſm, ce. 

lit. nung friars, Cc. CONVERTIBLE (A.) that may be changed, 

5 CONVE/RGENT or CONVERCING RAYS] or turned into another. co th form or opi- 

{4 8.) ſach 1 go from divers. parts or points || nion differing from the preſent, '- 
in an object, inclining towards one another | CONVEX (A.) the de rifing or bending 

ob- they meet in a point, where they croſs, || of any globular thing downwards, - 

iſe a decome.dixergent, . .-. co 'XITY (s.) ine external 'roundnefs or 

CNVE/RGING SERIES (s.) an Algebraical 1 _ protuberancy of any globe, &. Ro 

Jil. term for thoſe numbers that are found out,  CONVE/Y (V.) to carry any thing from one 
ind continually. approximate towards the perſon or place to another, or to transfer the 

lf- une root of a ſurd quantity, which-can ne- right. or property of one perſon to another - 
iin ve found abſolute ly, hut yet ſo near, that | Lin m—_— „„ 

te · da aſfiansble quantity ſho)} be wanting, | CONVE/Y ANCE (S.) carriage; and in Len, 

, CONVE'RSABLE (A, ) plesſent, bod ha- the deed or inftrument by which” the pro- 


noured, free, eaſy of accels, ſycieble,- 
CNVERSANT JA.) filled in art or fci- 


per y or right of one perſon is juſtly or le- 


BD * 4 
* 


ly made over or transferred to another: 


al 
les ate, well - acquainted with 3 perſon o , CONV E'Y ANCER (S.) 'n Low 8 6 o 
„ 9 l 4234. 265 an 5 5 : ©] * 53% * 2 
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in, and practiſe that 


LS 


hips, &e. that are going from one place 4 
Ke. tl om one 
another, eſpecially r hg 
CO'NUSANT (A.) knowing, or undertanting 
in, or being privy to an affairs, 
CONVU'LSION (S.) a continued, involum 
contraction of any part of the body, whit | 


tho ho we Mines he makin 

1 s thoſe 
part of the law, wiz. to convey- 
_ deeds er infiruments that bo. amily to 

uncing eſtates from one perſon . | 
another, . FF | ws hi} 
CONVICT (s.) ene who is by the ver 

a jury found guilty of any crime. 


 Recnſant Convidis, are thoſe found guilty of | 
not en forming to the church of England, all | 

ſuch, in the Law, are termed popiſh recu - 
ante, though they are by profeſſion proteſ- 

tant. diflenters. | - 5 

CONVICT (V.) to prove a perſon guilty of a; 
 _ erime or miſdemeanour, Wh 5h, 
CONVICTION (s.) the finding a perſon goil- 

ty of an offence ; alſo the firft fate of repent- 

- ance, wherein a finner perceives his error, 
CONVINCE (V.) to prove, make plain, or 
he w a perſon the truth or falſhood of ſome - 

thing in diſpute, of which before he was 
OX 28 wholly ignorant, doubtful, or miſtaken in, 

CONUNDRUM (s.) a pleaſant, witty, face- ' 

-  tious, drolling expreſſion, word, or ſentence, 


4 


| 


3 pun, &c, I 
CONVOCA'TION ($:) a ſynod or general af. 
_ _ ſembly of all the clergy ia the nation, con- 
_ vened by the king's writs to conſult of af- 
_ fairs relating to the church, which are di- 
re cted to BY archbiſhop of each province, 
, requiring him ta ſummon all the biſhops, 
deacont, archdeacons, &c. vpon which the 
erchbiſhop directe his mandate to his dean 
provincial, firſt citing him peremptorily, 
then willing bim in like manner to cite the 
biſhops, be. fireQting him, that one proctor 
from a cathedral and collegiate church, and 
two from the body of the inferior clergy of 
each dioceſe, is ſufficient, It is divided into 
two houſes or bodies, called the upper and 
lower; the upper for Canterbury, conſiſts of 
a2 biſhops, of which the archbichop is pre- 
Hdent; and the lower houſe of 21 deans, 
a4 22 $4 archdeacons, and 44 
clerks j matters are firſt propoſed in the up · 
-  . per: houſe, and communicated to the lower 
i Foot ; all the members of both houſes have 
the ſame privileges for themſelves and-menial 
ſervants, as the members of parliament have 
_ . during the time of their ſefſion, | 
CONVOKE or CONVOCATE (V.) te call 
or aſſemble together, to conſult what is pro- | 
per to be done upon ſome public sffair, 
CONVOLU'TION (s.) a twining, rolling, 
_ wrapping, or folding of one thing about 


- another, 6s vines, hops, &c, upon or about | 


piles. | 

£CO'NVOY ($.) a guard or protectio Ihe 
robbers, particularly ſpoken of thoſe ſhips of 

_ war that guard or proteQ trading or mer- 
_ Chant ſhips, who by reaſon of heavy load - 

Ing, few hands, 9 voaprovidedneſs of arms 
nnd ammunition, are not in « condition to 

_ help of defend themſelves, either againſt pi- 

rates or other enemies, ; 


uſed to move by the direction 
allo any violent eruption, 1. — = ; 
s Of 
ſn, tertaneous diſorder ; alſo ſudden rebellion 
or ebe "mAtions in a ſtate, 5 
CONV U. S1 E (A.) that relates, 
is inclined vo a contraction of thoſe muse 
| or par, who. e uſual motion is direted by 
tne wi. - 5 | 
CO'NWAY (s.) in Cornarwonſbire, in North. 
: Malu; this is the pooreſt and pleaſantef 
town in all this country for its bigneſs, being 
ſeated on the banks of a fine navigoble river, 
which is a noble harbour- for ſhips, were 
there any trade to invite them thither, the 
ftieam being both deep and ſafe, and the 
river very brosd; this town has a ſmall 
market weekly on Saturday, and is 174 come 
＋ miles 8 1 21 : 
V.) to make a e like pigeo 
court, * familiar with a eats ea 
trary ſex, | | 
COOK (V.) to dreſs, prepare, or make a thing 
4 ſometimes to garniſh or ſet a th 
off ſpecioufly with words, or otherwiſe to de- 
ceive or amuſe, 
COOK (S.) « perſon that makes it a buſineſs or 
trade to dreſs food for others, 
COO'KERY (S.) the art of dreffing viuals, 
boch plain and according to the modes of 
4 N rey | 0 4 
L (V.) to abate or alley the degree 
heat MA or 2 is rag alſo to appeaſe 
anger, rage, or fury. | « 
COOL (S.) of a moderate or temperate de- 
tree of warmth or coldneſs, rather inclinable 
to cold than heat, 
COO'LNESS (s.) a temperature of body or 
mind, a'commendable ſedateneſs, free from 
rage, paſſion, and prepoſſeſſion; a fitoels to 
examine into the truth or falſhood of thing 
| alſo an indifferency for, or dillike of a perſon 
or thing; ZR 4 
COOM (S.) ſoot which gathers over the mouth 
of an oven ; alſo a mixture with which the 
axle-tree of carts and coaches are anointed, 
to make them run Freely, and to prevent 
their firing by the ropidity of their motion; 
alſo the name of a . meaſure whoſe quantity 
Is four buſhels, | 
coop (s.) a fort of este or priſon whe! 
 fowls are kept to fatten ; and epo; all, 
any narrow, inconvenient, or trait place, 
or place of confinement. | 
COOP (v.) to put into a cloſe of inconvenient 
place, to confine or ſhut up 
COOPEF/ ($.) the name of « ſtep in dancing. 
COOPER (S.) a perſon thet makes tubs 
veſſels of capacity for containing liquor, 


& ® 


CONVOY (V.) to guard, protect, or keep ſafe | 


ing up good:, tec. 


hg 


| CO-OPERATION (s.) working wich or at- 


it 002es out from inciſions made in the bark 
of a large tree, much after the manner that] 


COPERNICUS (s.) an infirument contrived 


. „ . 
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other perſon or thing, to 


valte che ſtrength, and ſkill of two or 
more perſons or , for the producing a 
tertain eſſect. WS e $7£:5% - 3 


ſiſti of another, | Z | x 
00-0PERA'TOR (.) a "fellow: helper, 's 


anion or aſſiſtant, 


CO ORDINATE (A.] of the fame or equal || 


, rank or order. 


COOT (S.) a vater. fowl, very common in | 


Holland. ; 
COP (S.) the ws, $1 thing ; alſo the tuft or 
bunch of feathers, that grows upon ſome 
birds heads, e WL NLFR 


'COPAL (S.) a gum of an agreeable ſmell, re- 


ſembling incenſe, brought from New Spain ; 


the water iſſues out of the vine, when cut 
in the ſpring; it is principally uſed in mak - 
ing varniſh, „„ 


COPA'RCENERS or COPA'RTNERS (8.) | 
CO/PTIC (A.) ſomething belonging to the an 


uny number of perſons that have an equal 
ſhare or intereſt in a joint ſtock, for the uſe of 


trade, or are equally concerned or interefied |, 
in an eftate or inheritance of their anceflors, | 


COPE (S.) an ornament reaching from the 
* ſhoulders to the feet, worn by chorifters, 
v hen they officiate in ſolemnity ; it is alſo 
worn by the Romi biſhops, and other or- 
dinaries ; alſo the higheſt part or top of an 


thing, as the top or flanting part of 'a Well“ 
is called the coping, &c, alſoa Mining term, | 
for the farm or duty paid for ore raiſed in | 
the king's field in Derbyſbire; alſo the name 


of « bargain or contract to raiſe ore at a cer 

tuin a or rate per load. | 

COPE (V.) to mate h, compare, equal, engage, 

ftrive, or encounter with, 

COPERNICAN SYSTEM (s.) the ſyſtem of 

the world, wherein the ſon is ſuppoſed to be 
in the centre, and immoveable, and the earth, 
and the reſt of the planets to move round it 
in elliptical orbits ; the heavens and fars are 
here imagined to be at reft, and the diurna) 


motion, which they ſeem to have from eaſt | 
to weſt, is imputed” to the earth's motion | 


weſt to es. 

"by Mr, Whiffon, for the calculation and ex- 
 hibition of © eclipſes and the motions of the 
' Planets; it conſiſts of ſeveral concentrical 
Circles of wood, 'upon which ore marked 
_ numbers t- ken out of the affronomical tables, 
correſponding to the ſeveral purpoſes above- 
mentioned, and which come very near exaft- 
_ neſs; alſo the nome of # famous »Aronomer, 


who reftored the old aftronomical ſyſtem | 
now A py vſed, | 
cop G (S.) that part of a garden or other | 


_ wall that js built Nanting, for the water to 
ron ef : 4 : 


ly off, | 
9 vs (A.) large, * plentiſul, 


an, to work toge- | COIODILY (Part) fully, largely, plentl- 


: bolt O % R } ; 
| fully, abundantly, £2 
CO/PIOUSNESS (s.) abundance, plenty, of 
; great extenſon. | BED. 
Opis T (S.) an imitator, a tranſcriber, 
CO'PPER. (s.) a very nſeful metal, of which 
; ſma]l money is coiged, and many necefſary / 
- Inſtruments made, particularly biewers ket» 
tiles or coppers, ſo called from the metal t 
are made of ; the fineſt ſort of this metal is 
called roſe copper, being extraordinarily re- 
| fined, and very ſoft and pure. El 
CO/PPERAS (S.) a vitriolie kind of miners 
| found in copper mines, it is commonly of a 
Steen or blue colour, uſed by the dyers' to 
; Prepare and compoſe that liquor with which 
they dye things of = black colour; alſo a 
; principal ingredient in making ink, 
CO'PPICE or COPSE (S.) a ſmall grove con- 
p Gſting of under wood, that may be cut at 12 
or x5 years growth, e Phe 
CO/PPLE or CUPPLE (S.) a crucible or melt- 
ing-pot, in which goldſmiths or refiners melt 
and purjfy their metals. 1 15 


4 


_ . cient Egypt ans, and particularly their lan- 
gvage, mixed with Greet, and wrote in the 
; Ort oharefter, 7 19 2 65% EMCI » 
CUPULA'TION (S.) a joining or uniting to- 
| - gether, particularly ſpoken of the act of ge- 
neration between male and female, 8 
CO'PULATIVE (A.) that is the inſtrument, 
or ſerves to couple or join things together ; 
a Grammatical Term that Ggnifies ſuch par- 
ticles or woras in a language, that tie, join, 
or uni'e words or ſentences _ in 
Logic, thoſe propofitions are- called _ 
. tive, that include ſeveral ſobjects or attributes 
; Joined together by an affirmative or negative 
conjunction. b | 
COPY (8,) the pattern, imitation, or tran- 
ſeript of any thing. 
COPY (V.) to imitate, doy'or write after 
another perſon or thing. £ 
CO/PY-HOLD ($.) x tenure for which the te- 
nant has nothing to ſhew, but the copy of 
the rolls made by the ſteward of the lord's | 
court, who among other things, enrolls and 
keeps a regiſter of all ſuch tenants as are 36 
mitte to any parcel of land or tenement be- 
longing to the manor,” and the tranſcript is 
called the copy of the court-roll, which 
the tenant keeps as his evidence. 5 
COQUE'T (8.) an amorous, tattling, unſettled 
female, a vaſt admirer of herſelf, 
COQUE'TRY (S.) en affected corrizge or be- 
haviour, eſpecially in love matters, pretend - 
ing to be enamouted, Se. till the other par- 
ty complies, and then lighting or making 
diverſion of them 7, 13 5 
COR ACLE (s.) » ſmall boat uſed upon the 
river Severn by the ſiſhermen. : 
CORAL (S.) a plant growing zt the bottom 
of the ſea, it js ſometimes red, black, and” 
| white in the ſame branch; it is alſo 
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| ng 
but wood, though the other parts ate corn, 
ſrom whence it is concluded, that it is form- 


ed by a petrifying jvice, and 4hat, like ſome. 


 Fevits, it is not red till ripbdpe. 
CO/RBAN-($,) among the Jus, was ſo- 
lemn vow to be unchatitable,, whereby the 
party laid himſelf under an execration,: if he 
afſitied his friend or neighbour ; even his ſa- 
ther, tho' in the moſt preſſing neceſſities, 
was not excepted ; ſometimes it ſigniſies an 


offering; gift or preſent made to God or hi- 


_ _ cemple z- ſometimes the Fervs ſwore: by cor 
Lan, or the thing given or dedicated, which 
practice. Chriſt condemns ; ſometimes it 
means the ſeparating or dedicating of a per 
ſon's ſelf to perform particular religious of- 
ces 4 ſometimes it means the treaſury or place 
where the-gifts and offerings were kept, 

CO'RBEL (8) in Fortification, ſmall. baſkets 


filled, h earth, and placed upon the para- 


pet, ſmall ſpaces being left between them to 
Gre thro' upon the enemy; in Archiiefure, 
it is the ropreſentation-of a baſker,' ſome- 
times ſeen upon the heads ef the cariatides ; 
- alſo the vaſe or tembour of the Corinth an 
column; alſo a ſhort piece of timber placed 
in a wall, with its end ſticking out 6x or 
. eight inches, like a ſhouldering piece; the 
under part of the end ſtic king out is cut in 


form of a boultin,, ſometimes an ogive, and |. 


- ſometimes a face 3 allo a-nich or hollow in a 
Vall te put a ſtatue iu. > s 
CORD (8.) # ſmall rope or line ; with the Far 
* Fierty a finew i ſe's fort leg, extending 
from the ſhackle -yein to the griftle of the 
noſe j in Mufſe, the firings of inſtruments, 
by the vibrations whereof the ſound is occa- 
fioned, by whoſe diviſions the ſeveral forty 
of tones are determined; in Huſoandry, a 
parcel of fire-wood, 4 feet broad and high, 
and g feet long, is called a cord of Wood, 
CO'RDAGE (s.) all the ſeveral forts of ropes 
made uſe of in ſhipping or other bunefſes x 
-n:ſo the neceſſary material to make them of. 
CORDELYVERS (S.) monks of the order of 
St, Francir x they are the ſame with the Mi- 
nor ites, they wear-a coarſe grey cloth with 


2 ——— a wg of the ſame cloth, |. 
anda rope girdle with three knots, from |: FR 4 3 
h CORN (S.) » grain of which bread is. made, 


 Whence they take their name 'Cordeliers : 


They are incorporated” in the univerſity' of | 


Faru, and admitted to the degree of doftors, 
and ere all Scotifts, | 


co DL (S.) 4 pleeſant, reviving,” phyſi. | 
cal liquor, uſed-vpon occafion of ſwoonings, | 


ene or other depreſſions of the animal 

ſpirits, 1 | ne 

CORDIAL (A.) kind, tender, good-natured, 
friendly, Gncere, ond hes 


term for a ſhoe - maker. | 
COLE (8) the heart, or inmoſt part of all 


fonts of fruit, that containg thy ſeed z allo a 


— 


| 


1 


ety, c. f n al f 
CO'RDWAINER: (8.) the ſtatute name or | 


| preen, n, yellow, ab- coloured, ah SOA} | bord corrwpted- knob. that ſometime. breeds. 
! the ends of the branches ate plaĩnly nothi ! breeds, 


bel the fleſh. of ans. 
CORFE or CORFE-CASTLE.(S.). in Der ſu. 
Hirse a borough. town, ſo called from he 
| fine ancient cafile that is in it, governed 
by a. mayor, aldermen, Sc. the marker is. 
weekly on Satordays ; among. other priyj. 
Jeges, it ſende two members 10. parliament, 
and thoſe who have ſerved the office of 
mayor are always afier called barons; it is. 
diſtant from London 93 computed, and 16 


ö 4 10405 ou 


/ meaſured miles. 


"=. * 


{COR-HYDRA (s.) a ftar of the ſecond 


' magnitude in the heart,of the conſtellation, 


F A 
CORIA'NDER (s.) the ſeed of a plant of 
this name; it has an agreeable taſte and. 
; ſmell, though the plant itſelf is offenſive in 
1 both; it is uſed as a carminative or correc- 
tor to ſome _cathartics;z it is alſo uſed by 
ut - nen a flavour to their firong 
cer. ; 1 
CORUNTHIAN (A.) ſomething belonging to 
' the city or people- of Corinth, from whence. 
is named that order in architeiue, which 
is the moſt noble, rich and beautiful of all 
the five z its capital is adorned with two 
rows of lesves, between which riſe cauticles 
or little ſtalks, which form the voluiey, and 
ſupport the abscus, and are in number 163 
alſo that compoſition or mixture of copper, 
: ſilver and gold, that was accidenta}ly made 
by the uſual running of thoſe metals together, 
by the melting down of ſeveral ftlatues made 
of esch, at the burning of the town, is call- 


} 


: . ed Corinthian. braſs, . | 


b 


— 


1 


ee 55 "was 


[CORK (8.). a. tree reſembling the holm-tree 17 


its leave ate green above, and white un- 


| 


— 
F 


1 d 1 * 


f <logs, &c... FC 2 687 £4 
.COR-LEO'NIS or REGULUS (S.) 2 flar of 


the firſt magnitude in the heart of the con- 
1 fellation Leo. | 


CO'RMORANT ($.). a  ravenous ſea fow), 
prohibited by the Jewiſb 

and alſo frequently means a gluttonous of 
voracious perſon. , - N 17 9 


which is the ordinary food of man; in Traf 
Fe, it is diſtinguiſhed into tbree kinds, vt. 
| ..wheat, or corn, properly ſo called; rye 


and meſſin, which is a mixture of both: 
Farmers indeed rank barley, outs, 5 
vetches, &c, among the ſorts of corn, 4 

the name of a peinſul, hardened, ſmall lump 
of fleſh, frequently engendered on the Joint: 
of people's toes, eſpecially thoſe who: weer 
| their ſhoes very Arait or tight, / 

CORN (v.) to feaſon, pre ſet ve, or ſo prepare 


| flelb by rubbing or covering. it with wr) 


called cork, which is principally conſumed in- 
- making toppers ſor caſks,' bottles, and ↄther, 
veſſels, and to put in the bottoms of ſhoes, -, 


which is of a different ſpecies and 'eſs value; 


derneath, and its. fruit an acorn; the bun 
of this tree, when burned, is what is vſublly 


#5 
7 

* 
A 
A x 


r linking. . 


compoſed of antimonium diaphoreticum, 
diagradivm 
qual 


rounded by the white ; it is compoſed, of ſe- 
veral parallel Jamine, nouriſhed by a great 
number of blood-veiſels, ſo very, minute as 


ray of light into the eye; its ſenſation is ex- 
body the end 15 Aon the leaſt, pain 
the tears may, be, ſqueezed out of the lachry- 
mal gland, and wath, off any. thing, Which, 
by ticking to it might prejudice the fight. 


ſlone of a red colour, inclining to an orange; 
it is but little trapſparent, cuts eaßily, bears 
the fire well, and takes a fine paliſh ; moſt 
of the fine engravings of antiquity were done 
on this'ſtone ; it is of little. uſe now, but to 
| make ſeals of. „ 

CO'RNER (s.) an angle, nook, or wafte part 
th room ; alſo the end of a ſtreet, or 
| Jane, ce, 2.4 : 
CORNET (8.) a horn; or muſical inftrument, 
vſed by the ancients in their martial. affairs ; 
alſo the name of an efficer in the. cavalry, 
who cacries the enſign or colours, of the 
trop! He is the third officer in the troop 
and commands in the” abſence of the captain 


ent Nieutenant, . 
VRNICE or CO'RNTSH ($.) in Architec- 
bare, the third or vppermoſt part of the, en- 


ment that runs along the top of the wain- 
leotting of a room ; alſo the men, manners, 
of cuſloms belonging to the county of Corn- 


FORNI'GEROUS, (A.) horny, or ſuch. cattle 
| upon which hotns grow. | 5 | 


ſtone, of an aſh colour, frequently found in 

the tops of mountains, and crooked like a 

um's horn, ſuch as. thoſe wherewith the 

ancients repreſented Jupiter Ammon, whence 

in name: When put in vinegar, or. other 

_ it has a motion like that of an ani- 
1 


ORNU-CO/PIA (8. among the poets. 3 born 
which r N — poets, a, 


| hurſe, who is ſeigned to be the gost Anal. 
thee; alſo a ornament in ArchiteFtare. and 
1 repreſented. under. the Ggure. of a 
Rn 9% which iſſue fruit, flowers, 
e e e 
or alembic, with a crooked neck 10. 


KM alCHINE OWDER (8.) 4 burg ibs | 


| £ oo EW TOY 1 3 | 
ORNEA-TUNNICA (8.) the third cont. of 

| the eye, reſembling 2 lanthorn Horn; it." is 

tuated in the forepart of the eye, and fur- || 


w4 to obſtruct the paſſage of the ſmalleſt 


CORNE/LIAN or SA'RDOIN (S.) a precious, 


e, Ye in privgte Buildings, that or- | 


ORNU-A'MMONIS (.) a rough, Evojry | 
y 


on every thing, by s 
particular privilege which Fopiter —— 


4 


ſea, and by St. George's channel on the un, 
and on the eaſt by che river Tamar, whit 

parts it from Devonſhire, except a ſmall tra 

of land which forms a peninſula; it is about 
yo miles lony from eaſt to weft, and about 
40 broad. upon the borders of Devonſhire, 
and but about five broad about St. Ives; the 
| _ circumference iz about 150 miles, in which 


it contains  abont 950, coo 10 fs oe 
2 | 


houſes, 126,000 inhabitants, 161 par 
 matket-towns, 9 hundreds, 6 callles, and 
9 parks, This county ſends 44, members to 
parliament, uix. two for the county, an 
42 for 21 boroughs, which is more than an 
one county in the whole kingdom, The 
principal rivers. are the Tamar, the Camel, 
the Tale, the Cobar, and the Loo, which fe- 
ceive ſeveral other rivulets, and all em 
themſelves into the ſea immediately z and 
for convenience of paſſage, 42 bridges urs 
built over them. Formerly - = o fair 
were in great veneration here, ſo that 

of thels bee were dedicated to 9 5 
The air is ſharp but healthful ; yet rather 
ſuited to preſerve the health of the in- 
habitants, than recover that of ffran- 


— n * > aa! * 


gere: The ground- is generally 'yery hilly, 


conſiſting moſtly of rocks and ſhelves ctvſted 

Nightly over with ſhallow earth, aod more 
inclined to bayrenne's than. fertility z bot 

by induſtry the valleys, and parts ache- 
| cent to the ſea, and the incoſures near the 
towns, are more ſertile, bearing both 


-" crops of corn, and grazing large quantities of 
cattle, There is great ſtore of game, both for 


| | rivers are plentifully flocked with many ſgrts 
of fiſh and fowl, both common” to other 
counties, and appropriate to itſelf, The 

fide of tha karch yields great quantities of 
varries-and mines, which 


4 


uce various - 


as lead, copper, and more particularly 
for the encouragement of which the tinners 


the hawk and the hopnd; and the ſest nd 


6 
o 


orts of ſtones and ſlates for building, and - 
ſome for ornament, not moch inferior_to - 
. diamonds; alſo many forty of polneraly, (he 3 

„ 


| have been many ages incorporated under da- 
cient laws and great privileges, in four divi- + 


_ Hong, called Poymore, Blackmore, Trewarn Al, 


and Pesvile, in esch of which ſtanssry- 
| * courts are held ; and upon extraordinary oc- 
caſions, parliaments of the whole ſociet ure 


Naries, 
CORO'/LLARY {S.) . Mathematical term, figni- 
""fying « cotiſequence or concluſion driwn or 

made from ſome antecedent demonſtration. 
CORONA (S.) a crown; in ArchiteFure 2 

large, ſtrong, flat member of the coraic 
which crowns ond covers the whole order 


'COROMA 


* 
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 «flembled under the lord warden of the fan 
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CORONA BOREALIS (8.) In Jfronmy, 4 tuberances of the ander part of the 
_  » conftellation in the * 3 | bellum, about an inch long, reſembling x a fi 
_ eonfiſting, according to Prolemy's and Tycho's | pyramid, © ; 
, of but $ fars, according to the | CORPORATION (s.) a fraternity or nun, ra“ 


© Britannic catalogue, of 21 ftars, ' : 
CORONA'LE OS ($.) the bone of the fore- 
head, called alſo os frontic. . - | | 
CORONA'LIS (S.) a tranſverſe ſuture reach- | 


— 


Jog from one temple to the other, and join- | 
| talia z in] 


"Ing the coronale os to the os "ig 
. Infants, this ſuture is open about a finger's | 
| breadth, but cloſes up with age. 
 CORONA'RIA VASA 72 or Coronary Ar: | 
vyrics, two arteries which come from the 
doris before its ſeparation from the pericar- 
Gum, and ſupply the heart with blood. 
CORONA'TION (s.) the public and folemn | 
_.. confirming the title, and acknowledging the 
niht of governing to the king or queen, at 
__ which time here in England che prince ſwears 
tio the people to obſerve the laws, cuſtoms, and 
. privileges of the kingdom, and to act and do | 
. all things conformable thereto, _ p 
CORO'NE (8.) « ſharp-pointed eminence, or | 
_ proceſs of «a bone. . 
CORONER (s.) an officer, whoſe buſineſs it 
de, with s Jury of 42 neighbours, to inquire 
' how any one came to die a violent death, 


. 


* 


* 


und to record the ſame; there are two of | 


them in every county, whoſe office and | 
power is very ancient, and reſtrained to ex- 
amine only into thoſe felonies by which a 
.. ſubje& has been killed, The impannelling 
_ the jury, a view of the body, and giving the 
_ verdi, is commonly in the firegt, or ſome 
n place. They remain in their office al- 
thou the king dies before them, being ap- 
thereto by the king's writs, and not 
- by commiſſion, as juſtices are, whoſe autho- 
.. rity determines with the king's life, The 
AKatote gives the coroner 13 5. 4 d. for taking 
Inquiſition ſuper viſum corporis, | 
CO'RONET (s.) a ſmall crown or chaplet. 
* (A.) ſomething belonging to the 


cor PORAL ($.) a 2 officer among the 
. foot- ſoldiery, who bath charge over one of 
© the divifions, places and relieves continels, 
. and keeps order in the w_ de garde, and 
 _Feceives the word of the inferior rounds that 
__ paſs by his corps de garde; there are uſually, 
 . three in a company, In Lato, a corporal 
* oath is that, where' a perſon ſwearing is 
_ obliged to lay his hand vpon the Bible, and 
. aſter repeating the form or words perſcribed, 
_ to kiſs it with his * on 3 
CORPORA'LE (S.) in the Roman Church, a 
. ſquare piece of fine linen, upon which the 
_ Chalice and hoſt are put by the prieſt who 
_ officiates at the maſs, 1 
 CORBORALITY (S.) bodilineſs or ſubſtan- 
dilolity, perceptible by the ſenſe: 
CO'RPORALLY (Pat.) bodily, 
' and ſenh 


4*; 
# 


— 


ſubſtantially 
bly. | 


. * N 


A PYRAMIDALIA. (s.) two pro 
5 | 


of men collected into one bod 
which ons ls head or chief, and Ne Ae 
the body, under certain regulations and pri. 
vileges granted by charter from the prince, 
from whom only it can come, toe 
the regular carrying on of one or more as. 
nufackures ; of theſe ſocieties there ate tem. 
portal, or ſuch as confiſt of a mayer or other 
chief officers, and the commonalty z and j. 
_ ritus], where they conſiſt of a dean and chap. 
ter, and a maſler of a college or hoſpital, 
CORPO'REAL (A.) that is of a bodily or ſe» 
fible ſubſtance, ſomething 7 1 to the 
body, and perceptible by the ſenſes, 
CORPOREITY (s.) the nature or exiſtence 
Z =. 
CORPS (S.) a dead body; the ancients viel 
much ceremony with them, as do ſerena 
now; ſuch as embalming, &c, believing, 
that the ſame numerical particles with which 
they died, would be raiſed at the reſurce- 
tion, In Architefure, any part that pre» 
jects beyond the naked of a wall, and ſerves 
25 a ground for decoration, 
Corps de Garde, a poſt in an army, to te- 
ceive a body of ſoldiers who are to watch by 
turns for the ſecurity of any quarter, 
CO/RPULENCY (s.] bulkineſs, fatneſs, or 
| grolſneſs of the body, ö 
CO'RPULENT (A.) ſat, large bodied, groſs, 
bigger than common. 5 
CO/RPUSCLES (S.) thoſe minute atoms that 
Natural ſts ſuppoſe all bodies to be made up 
or confift of, | 3 
CORPU'SCULAR PHILOSOPHY 8.) d 
ſyſtem of phyſics wherein the phanomeu 
are accounted” for from the motion, rel, 
poſition, arrangement, e. of the minute 
corpuſcies or atoms, whereof bodies are com- 


Pn ES . 
CORRE'CT (v.) to amend; tedify, or ſet i 
rights ; alſo to chaftiſe or moderacely punih 
for faults committee. 
CORRECT (A.) perfect, complete, withot 
faults, exack, curious, 
CORRECTION 65 puniſhment, repro, 
amendment; in Phyfc, the adding ny in 
gredient to alter, abate, or change i 
' natured effect of à churliſh medicine. 
CORRE'CTOR (8.) any perſon of thing thit 
amends, cbaſliſes, r es or puniſhes; it 
© Printing, it is he that examines, ovetiooks 
and amends the faults committed <A 
compoſer, before the form is permitred io 
wrought off. 
CORRP/LATIVES ($,) things that et 
mutual relation to one another, 46d v 
conftitote the nature of them, av 3 parent 


_. #hd a child, . 
CORRESPOND (V.) to make two ct 


, -+ alſo to kery 
things agree or together 4 n, 


2 


COAROBORATION (S.) a ſtrengthening, 
conßrming, and making clearer or plainer, | 


. 


ſlendlhig, Familiarity, or commerce with 
” 20s at a diftance, by letters, &c. 
rORRESPO'NDENCE (8.) an intercourſe by 
letter or otherwiſe ;. alſo the agreement or 
btneſs of one thing with another. 
; 3 itab o 

ing s thi ui or proper, 22 
CORRESPO/N "ENT ($.) the perſon that a 
merchant or other trafficks with in a diſtant 


„ 
U 


gives advice to, concerning the riſe or fall of 
commodities, or any other matter or thing 


with whom we converſe or trade with per- 
ſonally, 8 = 7 
8 RRIDOR (S.) ſee covert Way, © 
CORRICIBLE (A.) that may be correfted, 
ancuded, or bettered, | = 
CORRI'VAL ($.) one who is a competitor 
with another in any affair or buſineſs *what- 
ever, feb. 
CORRO/BORATE (V.) to firengthen, con- | 
frm, make good, or ſupport the evidence 
given, or argument uſed by another. 


what was advanced by another. | 
CORRO'DE (V.) to ga, fret, waſte, movl- 
der, or def « 
CORRODIBLE or CORRO'SIBLE (A.) that 
is capable of being fretted, eaten, waſted, 
22 as copper by aqua fortis, iron 


by ruſt, 

CORROSION (s.) a gnawing or fretting, 
walling or deſtroying ;z and in Chymfry, is 
the diſſolution of mixed bodies by means of 
aqua regia, aqua fortis, or ſame other pro- 

menſtruum. N 
OSIVE (A.) of a gnawing or fretting, 
waſting or diſſolving quality. 

CORRUPT (v.) to ſpoil, debaſe, debauch, 

CORRUPTED (,) (oiled, debaled, puti- 

'PTED (A.) ſpoi puts 
e ripe act 

CORRUPTIBYLITY (s.) an aptneſs, ſuita- 

bleneſs, ſtneſo, or capacity of bring debaſed, 


ſpoiled, bribed, or putrified, - | 


CORRU'PTIBLE (A.) that may be ſpoiled 
fied, debaſed, or bribe , i |; 7 
CORRU'PTION (8.) a ſpoiling, abuſing, per- 


. in Pbiloſepby, it is the mutatioo,. | 


ruftion, or change of its form or proper 
made of exiflence, that any notural body. 


: ' 


CORSAIR (S.) one who cotumits aQs.of pi- | COS (8.) charge, expence ;. in. K. 
1% upon the ſea, eſpecially in the Med J 2. % fourth part of 233 


| CORUSCATION (8.) a flaſh of lightenlag 


A.) agreeing to, or 


town or country, and receives from, and 


they may be engaged in; alſo thoſe perſons | : 


"oY * 9 
> 2 
\ 
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or other meteor in the air, which frequ 5 
2 in the night, eſpecially in ſummer- 


time, | 
CO-SE/CANT (s.) is the ſecant of the come 
plement of an arch to 90 degrees, | 
CO'SEN or COZEN (V.) to cheat, defraud, 
impoſe upon, or deceive. . 2 
CO/SEN, CO'SIN or COU'SIN (S.) 4 kinf- | 
man or kinſwoman'by blood or marriage. 
CO'SENAQE (S.) impoſture, deception, 
cheating; defrauding z_ alſo the name of a 
writ for the right heir againſt an illegal in- 
\ grudar. 7 | FS 
CO-SINE (S.) is the right fine of an arch, 
whigh makes up another arch of go degres., 


COSMETICS (S.) ſuch medicines as are really 


or ſuppoſititiouſſy beautify the ſkin, by ren- 
der ing it ſoft and well coloured, * 
CO'SMICAL (A.) ſomething that belongs or 
relates to Oy 5 5 © pr 
+ C:ſmical riſing or ſetting of a flar, in Aro 
| _ is a4 46, 2. viſe Zick, or i in the - 
ſame degree of the ecliptic with the ſun, 
COSMO/'GRAPHER (s.) one who contem- 
plates, conſiders, or writes upon the ſyſtem” 
of the world, = ; 
COSMOGRA'/PHICAL (A.) relating to coſ- 


mogtraph 7p. ; 
COSMOGRAPHY (8.) a ſelence which 
© teaches vs the ſtructure, form, diſpoſition, 
' and relation of the parts of the world, and 
the manner of repreſenting it on a plane 3 
it conſiſts of two parts, aflironomy and geo» 


graphy, 155 | 
cos laexs 2 a warlike people, who at 
firſt lived by plundering the Turkiſh gallies, - 
and _ people of pawns >" but 1 after - 
words formed into a regular army by Stephen 
Batori, in 1576, to defend the frontiers. of 
| — — and Podolia from the incurſions of the 
artars, | | 1 7 1 
CO/SSE (S.) the old method of anſwering ab- 
_ firvſe, arithmetical queſtions, by particular 
- fGigns. and charafters mixed with figures, 
. which being now better adapted, and more 
fit charaQters uſed, is called a/gebra, - " 
CO'SSET (S.) « lamb or ſheep bronght up by 
band, and famitiarized to ſome particular 
| perſons, and uſed by the carcaſs butchers to 
entice their other in without trouble; 
alſo any fondling child that is too much in- 
 dulged, and thereby ſpoiled, . 
cOss (A.)] belonging to algebra, - as 
| wrought formerly, before the introducing 
the preſent method of notation. . 


15 to do ſo. FEE 
SELET or CO'RSLET (s.] ſuch armour 


: garter, Fa, . 4:7 "2"? 

CO'STARDMONGER (8$.).9 trader or dealer | 
„ uu iow 9 fare it ret 
coSTiveness (.) an univerſal detention of 


the excrements, atte with an vncom- 
mon dryneſs or hardneſs thereof, whereby 
they are with great difficuity 2 


* 


CcovENANTER (S.) a term particularly ap- 


3 
, 5 5 44 great c r „ 3, 

Alſo deligiey or Laden, | r | 
COTANGENT (s.) the gs got of in arch, 


 which-is the complement of another arch to 


degr ces. ; . 
| COTPMFORARY (5;) one of the ſame age, | 


time, or fianding with another, 
cor. EAN (s.) à man that is too buſy in 
womens buſineſs or other matters, * 
COTTAGE 8.) 4 ſmall country houſe. | 
CO'TTAGER (S.) one who lives in a cottage, 
CO/TTON/(S,) a wovllen kind of flax brought 
from the Levart and both Indies. = 
'CO'TTON (V.) to agree, ſucceed or hit, 
COUCH (V.) to lie down like a beaſt ; alſo to 
comprehend, take in, or contain; in Surgery, 
to take off a web from the eye, that render- 
ed the perſon quite or almoſt blind; alſo to 
reſt a lance, FFF 
COUCH (s.) a long ſeat or bolfter, a ſort of 
moveable bed for Jaime or fiele people to reſt 
en; in Painiing, the ground, bed, or baſis 
which the colour lies . 
COU/CHANT (A.) tem in Heraldry, fig- 
niſying beaſts lying upon the belly with the 
rt. 
CO/VENANT (S.) zu agreement made by 
deed in writing, ſcaled between two or more 


4 


parties to do a (bing; an infant, in the cm- 


mon Lazv, is not of age to bind itſelf, by cove- 
mant, vie, « woman until ſhe be 12 years, 
and s man till 14 years of age, 8 


-plied to thoſe who in the reign of king 
-Charles I. took the ſolemn league and cove- 
nant ; alſo any one that agrees or covenants 
with #nother, 7 
CO'VENT (s.) fee Convent: © 
COVENTRY (6:) in Warwickftire, Is a large 
eonſmodious city, ſweet and neat, formerly 
walled in, but now that is much negleQed, 
being ordered at the Reſtoration, y king 
Charles II. to be demoliſhed, and alſo the 
towers,” only the gates being leſt 
em Wherice the magnificence of the others 
may be gueſſed at: The buildings are gene- 
"wolly old, but many of them large and ftate- 
; the market-place is ſpacious, having a 
'beaotiful croſs in the middle of it, and every 
Friday's plentiful market; a conſiderable 
Inland" trade of making 
tammies and ribbande, is carried on here, 
render it both popvlous and rich ; 
there ore eleven churches, but the two chief 


- 


"ure St. Michael's and Trinity church; it en- 


Joey many immunities, being à county in- 
5 — of "itſelf, and har” ſeveral towns 


ie tibertics 3 is governed by a mayor - 
Red. att and 3 


cauſes and trial 


two theriffe, ten s 


| courts for hearing 
Of Reon having” a ; 
_ ſends two members to parliament, and is 74 


computed, yo meaſured miles diftant 


mental covering thrown over all the "ohh 


tection of her huſband, and fumme covert 1 


flanding; | 


ind ſelling cloth, | 


for offenders; 


"oF 


4 C 0 . 2 
COVERLET or CO'VERLID (5,) an un 


% 


' cloaths upon a bed, © 
CO: VE'RSED SINE ($.) the remainder of 
ts, hr he oa 


the diameter of the Cir 
jy — is taken out of it. 
COVERT (S.) a biding- place, a thicket, ;j' 
| ſhady retreat ; in Lato, W cowery rower 
Nate of a woman under the power and pro» 


; 


married woman; in Fortification, covert, 
is a ſpace of ground —— "the 0 K 
the fide of the ditch, three or four fu hom 
| | broad, going quite round the half moon 
| and other works towards the country, 
COVER TLY (Part) privately, ſecretly, by 
ſtealth, elandeſtinelß . x | 
'CO'VERTURE (S.) any thing that hides, to- 
vers; ſaves, defends, or protects; in Low, 
it is the ſtate of a married woman, who is 


| diſabled to make ary bargain without the is all 
conſent of her huſband, 3 | 
4CO'VET (V.) to deſire, long after, or vil om 
for any thing very earneſtly, | after: 


CO'VETABLE (A.) that is or may be wivel 
for, or dre... t- 47 
CO'VETOUS (A.) very defirovs of or Jong- 
ing ſor; alſo avaritious, griping, hard-heart- 
ed. and unwilling to part with any thing, 
CO'VETOUSNESS (s.) an earneſt, unreaſon- 
| able defire of money, or the goods or lands 


of another, | 
for the ſecret con- 


CO'VIN (S.) a Lor term 
ſpirsey or agreement of two or more 
to injure or defraud ſome'other perſon, 
COUGH (s.) the troubleſome afffiction that 2 
perſon goes through,” ariſirig from a violent 
cold, &. that obftrufts the longs, © 
COU'LTER (S.) the knife, or cutting part 
of a'plough, commonly called a plough-thare, 
CO'UNCIL (s.) advice 3 alſo en aſſembly er 
meeting of the moſt confiderable perſons or 
officers in the nation, to concert meaſures for 
the adminiſtration of public affairs, 
The Privy Council is a council of flate, 
| held by the king, to concert matrers for the 
ſafety, honour, and welfare of the public 3 
ſuch as negociations or treaties with foreign 
princes, iſſuing out proclamations, and de. 
termining important controverſies in Church 
en, council has the ſame meaning with 
a ſynod, e | 
OE cumenicel, or General Council, is un tl. 
ſembly of all the prelates' in Cbrifndon, of 
raw ET C7 oo 
. © Natural Council is an afſembly of all the 
prelates in 4 nation under their primate of 
o 
Provincia Council is an 8 | of-the 


Fender in « province under their 
tan, 1 ae mY 

© Council of War, either st ſea ot lend, is 8 

- aſſembly of the prineipal officers convene? 

by the sdmira} or geners), to conſult in what 


| is biſſiop is called biſhop'of 


a at. 


cou 


dene Conacil, is a' court of 
whertio are made all by-laws . 
(he city ; of which there are two ſorts, -the 
ode confiſting of the lord mayor and court 
of aldermen, the other of deputies choſen 
the ſeveral, wards.—f1n France, councils 


tate, Council of the 
, Council er, Grand Goun- 
4 and many ng 
Veil. or COUNSEL (S.] a law that 
leads the cauſe of another at the bar of a 
court of uſtice. 
0 url (V.) to adviſe,: - admonith, or out; 
z perſog what to do or leave anden, i 
COUNSELLER or COU'NSELLOR (s. j one 


COUNT (s.) the foreign name of an ear]; in 
Low, the original | 
tion; in Clock-making, a wheel which per- 


ppon account of ite haying twelve notches 
into which a ſmall detent or hammer falle 
* clock has firvek the number or 


perform which the detent is lifted up by a 
{mall ſtud, Ke. 

JUNT (V.) to tell the number of pieces of 
money, in order to make Known the ſum 
total, or value; alſo to ſee how many ſheep, 


als to reckon, caſt up, eſtimate, value, or 


eſteem, 
MUNTENANCE ($,) the look, face, or vi- 
ſage; alſo the encouragement that an under- 
takiog, or a perſon receiver; alſo credit, 
belief, eftimation, or value. 
COUNTER (A.) oppoßte or contrary to; 
| hut when applied to deeds, means an exact 

copy kept by the 8. party, and ſome - 

2 ſigned by bot 8, 

, changed, in Heraldry, is when there 

12 mutual ha e of the colours ina 
by one or more lines of partition. 


© -SPFO IS © F 


10 Cunter=chevroned, a ſhield chevrony parted 
- one or more partitioned lines, 
155 Comer. cmponnd, is when a bordure je com · 
2. poled of two Cs of panes ; when it con- 
r 1 of one rank, it is called compound, 
* of more than two, chec i 
. Solara rg a black fie ich white | 
1 er-paled, is when the eſcutcheon is | 
| bag ivto twelve parts, per feſſez the two 
he n being counter-changed, ſo that the 
wo "per is of one colour, or and the 


another, 

paſſant, is when two lines are in a 
ut of arms, and the one ſeems to go quite 

ny way from the other. 
TN is when two chevrons in 
on meet in the points, the one 
3% uſual from the baſe, and the other 
falliog from the chief; ; they may alſo 


keg 


hop, horſes, &c. are in a field, fable, &c, | 


who gives advice, Eſpecially i in law affairs, ; 1 


* 


appeals, in veſts, &t, 


— 


numerous z they have their Council 
2 ray ni Council of | 


claration in a real ac-| 


forms a revol6tion once in twelve hours; it | 
js alſo called the locking or detent wheel, | 


hour at which the motion hand points, to | 
. another perſon in the quali 


1 2 engere the bun of the thicl4 an 


in a coat 


deſtroys, invalidates,” or a 


to prevent another's having 


cov 


meet that vw 
" Counter- at, « fur reſembling 'the tops of 
erutches, called potents, 
Counter-quartered, is when the efcutcheon 


_ Is firſt” quartered, and then each quarter is 


again divided into two, ſo that there are 
eight diviſions, 
Counter. en is when two beaſts are borns 
eaping from each other. 
 Counter-tripping, ii when two beate are 
borne in a coat in a walking pofore, the 


I heed of the one being next to the'tail of the 
other. 


Counter- bond, 2 bond of indemnifitation 


given to one Who has given his —.— ws fn 


ſecurity for another's 1 7 of a de 
the faithful diſcharge of his offce or tn 
it js alſo called counter- ſecurity:  * 
Counter charge, is a reci — Carl 
tion or Aae ee againſt an necuſer. ' 
Counter. daad, à ſecret writing,” ether be- 
fore a notary, or under a private ſcal, which 
a public one. 
Counter plsa, in Low. a Lr. . a pra Jo 5 
Counter -fipning, t 8 writing 
A f. Gr ſecrets . 
Counter-charm, a ſpell or charm 
effect. 
ounter foil, or Counter act, in the Ex- 


 cbequet, that part of a tally which is kept by 


field, | i 


3 


go contrary to one a 


parties, that copy \ which each 


6 ſeetly esl. in all ie 


an officer of the court, 
Counter fugus, in N. 6% chen che fagues 2 
er. 
art, ſometbing oppoſite to an- 
, of an agreement between to 
dn keeps, 
the other's 3 
Lebdter 


Counter 
ther; in 


is ſaid to be the counter-part o 


and in Mufc, the baſs and treble are 


or oppoſite parts, 
Counter-poing, à com 


| ſition lo uſe, per 


te parts. It is'd 


into ſimple and figurative z, the api is that 


_ uſed at the firſt introducing of muſſe in parte, 


wherein the notes were all of the ſame time, 
and every note a. contord z the Hure is 


that uſed when this kind of muſic was brought 


to a higher pitch, wherein different time was 


Introduced, and diſcords _broughe in between 
the parts,. 


Counter · tenor, ont of the "mean or middle 


© parts of muſic, an chow to the tenor. 


W nin a plot laid to ovetthfow ano- 
er. 
Counter-rell, a copy of the tolls relating to 


Counter -(wallow-tail, an out-work mw 


2 ee wider at the 
the 


head, 
Counter · aches, in Fortifctanſ works 
made by the beſieged, when their tieaches 


meet the beliegers nes of attack, 


* Counter-guard, a triangular work it form 
2 a pakaper, "HlaceT beyond the diteh; before 
* 10 faces of the baſtion, 


F 


COU 


+, +4 Connter-march, in Var, 2 change of th 


COUNTY (s.) 0 


Cem Mer VIX (S.) originally 5 the ele 
face and wings of a battalion, w the of # count, or ſo far as he any Jod 
wen who were in the front come to be is | tion ; at preſent, it is uſed in the me ſea 
the rear, V with a hire, both containing a compaſt a 
++.» Countgr-mine, in Sieges, a well and my portion of the realm, into the which 416. 
Tire and ſunk till it meets che enemy's land ie divided for the better governnen 
mige, to prevent its effect. ty | thereof; ſo that there is no portion of 
Counterſcarp, the Nope or acclivity of the] but it is contained within forme county ; the 


are 40 counties in Zngland ang 

Counties or ſhires ary ſubdivided tan Ic 
lathe, wapentakes, and hundreds, 300 thei 
into tithings, &c, In all the counties 
cept Durbam, Cumberland, and W.tn 
__ officers are appointed every Michauims: inns 
| under the denomination of ſtheriffs, ff th 
ong, _ executing juſtice 3 other officers of the cou, 
„ . ties are lord lieutenants, who command te 

» their agents, In Goldſmith's wwork, it js the militia, cufos rotulorum, Juſtices of the » 
_ ._ mark punched vpos the work at the ball, to] bailiffs, bigh conftables and coroner, Then 

Der chat the metal is Aangard_ alſo an ar- | are four of the counties called count 
©. Lificial bole made by jockies. in old horſes | tine, viz, Lancaſter, Cheſter, Dur ban 21 4 


Altch, looking towards the campagne. 
= Counter-vallation, a ditch made round a 
beſieged place to prevent the garriſon from 
p EOS making jet. 5 Ai 8 K £ 3 |: 1 
Ciuauntor- mar, a mark put upon goods that 
have been marked before; alſo the ſeveral : 
„marke put upon goods belonging to ſeveral 
perſons, to ſhew that they muſt not be 
„ but in the preſence of them all, or 


es... 4 


Br, 
f 2 


oily 1 


... teeth to make them paſs for horſes of n which formerly had. very great pn 
pers old, * 3 which are now very much abridged, 
+ Counter» poiſe, any thing weighing equal to County corporate, a title given to ſever 
another. wa cities or ancient boroughs, on which e 
. COU'NTERFEIT (V.) to imitate, feign, diſ-] Kings of Zagland have beftowed ſeveral « 


ſemble, falſify. 5 
,,COU'NTERFEIT (A.) may be either applied 
to the perſon, who imitates, forges, feigns, 
. diffembles or falſifies, or to the thing ſo done, | 


traordinary priv leges, annexing to them 1 
particular Ys or juriſdiftion, 
COU'PED (A.) in Heraldry, any limb « 


member borne in an eſcutcheon, which i 


;/ Mn of naughty, bad, falſe, or counter- | pears to be cut off, 
k 3 — 5 | COUPEE' (s.) a motion in ng, wherei 
i -«COUNTERFORT (S.) ſpurs or buttreſſes, one leg is a little bent and ſuſpended frod 
" ſerving as props to s wall ſubje& to bulge, or | the ground, while the other moves forwar 
which otherwiſe wovld be apt to fall, COUPLE (5.) a pair, two things of like kit 
 , COUNTERMA'ND (V.) to revoke, recal, | or ſort, as gloves, ſhoes, ſtockings, ke, 
.....fifannul or forbid an order before given out, | Couple-choſe, in Heraldry, the fourth part 
. .. which is now not to beexecuted, a chevron, ; 


COU'PLE (V.) to join, vnite, tie, or biodt 
| gether two 2 perſons, | 
COU'PLET (s.) in a hymn, fong, ke, 
an equal meaſure, or equal num 
is found in each divifion, they are all call 
couplets, - „ 33 
COURAGE (s.] valour, ftoatneſs, reſolow- 
neſs, undauntedneſs, 


. COUNTERVA'IL VV.) to be of equal value to 

another thing; alſo to be a ſufficient recom- 

pen, or reward, &c, 3 

| cds (S.) the wife of an earl or 
Count. 3 

© CQU'NTING-HOUSE (S.) an office, room, | 

or place appointed to take in and ſettle the 

= merchant or company; and 


geceunts 


„ 


ben it belongs to the crown, it is called the 


board of green cloth, where the lord ſte ward, 


lord treaſurer, controller, and other officers 


che kind's houſholdfit totoke the accounts 
of all the expences of the houſhold. 


UNTRY (S.) in its full meaning, 


it is oppoſed, where there are but few houſes 


and inhabitants, and they employed in 


ne, govatey, with another 


. 8 huſband e. TI * 
COUNTRY-MAN or COUNTRY-WO. 


MAN ($,) one thet lives at u diflance from 


1 4 ou or great towns, whoſe employment 


farming, de. alſo one that was born at, or 
comes from the ſame place, whether king- 


uri, 
gdom, principality, &c. 9 


2 nation, is called the the caurant or current coin of 
dinarily means only that part or place that | kingdom, V 
ie at diſtance from. the city to which COURANT ($.) a daily or nee 


ä 


COURA'GEOUS (A.) undaunted, bold, fog 
reſolute, fearleſs, 

COU'RANT (A.) in Heraldry, ill eremm 
drown running ore fo called, In Trad, 
uſual or common price of aa 1 el 
courant price ; ſo the allowed or n | 


of things as they paſs; alſo a dance. 
COURIER (s.) a meſſenger, that 
or haſtily, eſpecially ſpoken of thoſe * 
are ſent with diſpatches to and from 
ambaſſadors, or great men. 
COURSE (s.) the limite of a racing a” 
the general manner of behaviour or le 
one's life, the rout or way a ſhip fails in 


to the pointy of the compale; alſo the ® 


1 5 
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9 


joe 8 e dest is ſchool, ben, 


OURT (8.) he palace or houſe where the | 
king reſides ; allo an area, or .open- place,, 


| the noiſe and hurry of public ſtreete, fre- 


cou 


land 


dl the main. Rail and fore fail of a Ry. 


ne bagle houſe or palace, ot before a 
ng of E built for aer en eee 


tly paved with broad ſtones, Where no 


burdens are brought than what the 7 


fireagth of one or (wo men can carry; alſo 
a brge ball, or public room where jullice 
is adminifiered; which goes by various names, 
according to the particular buſineſs, negoti»ted. 


1 Chancery, or Court of Equity a 


| court inflituted io moderate 'the rigour of | 


the common law the lord chancellor fits 
as Judge in this court, and it is left to his 
diſcretiog to give ſentence, | 

dun of King's Bench, a ceurt whete the 
king himſelf is ſuppoſed to fit in perſon ; in 
this court are tried matters relating to the 
crows and the peace, , 

Court of Ke, 1 court wherein are 
tried all cauſes relating to the revenue, 

Court of Common Pleaz, in this court were 
x pinto all cauſes both real and cri- 
mi 


tried all cauſes relating to maritime affairs, 
Court of Archery a court to which lie ap- 


peels in eccleGaſtical aff.irs, from all parts of | 
| the province of Canterbury. 


Court of Chivalry, or Marfpal's Court, a 
2 has the ditection of martial af 


11. 1 
Coort of Dalegates, a court conſiſting of 
Fo 06g Wane: +..0 appointed gh, 


king upon an appeal made to him, It is| 


granted in three caſes; firft, when a ſen 
tence is given in an eccleſiaſtical cauſe by 
the archbiſhop or his official z ſecondly 
whea a ſentence is given in an ecclefiaſtical 
cauſe in places exempt z thirdly, when ſen- 
tence is. given in the court of admiralty in 


ſoits civil, or marine, by order of the civil | 


*. : by 
Court of Peeuliars, à ſpiritual court, held 
in loch pariſhes as are not under the juriſ- 
dition of a biſhop, but only. of the arch- 
diſhop of Canterbury, | WM 
Court 228 r, © court which for- 
merly vied to be held at public fairs, for 
the preventing diſturbances, and redreſſing 
1 * 8 
Prerogatives, a court where all 
villa are 2 and adminiftrations granted 
to the effects of him, RON (ouch, bod 
out 


: cou 


longs to:the_atrhbithon of N | 
rogative, The archbiſhop of Tork. oP ks 
court, which. is called his exchequer.. i | 


Court Regueſi, was nn inferior court of 

_ equity, wherein the parties ated by foppli- 
cation to the king; it is now aboliched, 

Court Leat, a court held by the lord of @ 


; manor, wherein all offences under high trea- 


lon, are enquired into. 43 
Court Lands, ſuch lands, as the lord of a 
manor keeps for the expences of his family, 
and for hoſpitality, dy 98 4) 2 
t Rall, a roll giving an account of the 
sing to the lord of a manor, with 
the names of the tenants, &c, Tenants 
holding by the copy of this roll ate called 
copybolders, -. | 


a favour of him or her, and in a 


particular 


a "Mt in order to obtain her for his 
w Ae f 5 
COURT-DA'Y (S.] ſoch whereon any court 
is open to do buſineſs, 
COU'RTEOUS (A.) kind, affable, good hu- 
moured, civil, gentle. 3 
COU/RTESAN. or COuRTEZ AN (8. ]) a wo- 
man of pleaſure, a proſtitute, Where, or 
trumpet, particularly ſuck. as ate converſant 
with people of ſuperior rank, | 


alſo behaviour,” compliment; in Lao, there 
is a tenure. called the courteſy of E,. pars 
whereby a man marrying. 39. heizeſs poſ- 
ſeſſed of lands of fee ſimple, or fee tail, if 
he have a child by her which comes alive 


child die immediately after, he - ſhall hold 
OURTIN . in Fortifcatio, the front of 
COURTIN. (S,) 'ortification, the fron 
the wall 0 between two, baftiona,... _ 


nice, after the manner of the g court, 
COURTSHIP (S.) the amorous — of — 


miſtreſſes before marriage. 


fraud, &c, See Coxen 


COU'SIN (8.) a term of reletion between the 


of their I, or thoſe of foreign nations, 


tecture, the None which covers a it or 
pier, or which lies between the * the 
zmpoſt and the ſweep; 8)ſo an ornament in 
quarter round, ſerving to from the voJutes. 

COUSU! (A.) in Heraldry, 3 of another 
colour of metal, placed on 


+ it were 


an ordinary, which does not hide, but ſerves 


re pounds in the dioceſe, or te 
Che dealt where he Gedz i court be- 


only as a covering to 


Fa * , 4 
; 4 
2 4 

. Ar . ones 0. 3 


K WD 


COURT (V.) to addreſs 6 perſon, to tegvet 


manner applied to a man's making love to | 


COU/RTESY ($.) kindneſs, favour, civility 5, 


into the world, although both ſhe and the 


COU'RTLY (A.) airy, gay, genteel, * i 7 


ing and behaving, uſed by lovers to their 
COU'SEN (V.) to. cheat, impoſe upon, de- 
children of brothers and ders; alſo a title _ 
oſ honour beſtowed by kings on the grandees © 
COU'SSINET or CU'SHION (S.) in Archi« 


the [nic capital, . between the abacus and 


ordinary as if 
ſewed on, | = 
COUVPERT (s.) in Heraldry, ſomething like 


a piece of hanging or pavilion over the top of 


— * — —„—„—¼ K 
—— — 2 — — — 


— nh our AIG eo 


cox 
8 8 


: bes 
cow 5 (8) — in the Country Language, is 
_ *» eaHed a keine, that female eresture that pro- 


ners much milk, both for food directly, 


ard to malte butter and chöéſe, and that 
* "ſo brings forth ydunt called calves, which 
1 grow vp to maturity, the males are 
in called bulls, and the females cons, | 

the fleſh 
0 called beef, 


keep in awe. 
e 8.) 8 fearful, Hiſpirited perſon, | 
e that has no reſolution, hardineſs, or 

; in Hiraldry; it tv» lion borne with 

45 bis tail doubles, or turned in between bis 


| COWARDLINESS or 'CO'WARDICE (s.) 
15 ulneſs, want of reſolution to go through : 
tro ble vr 8iMecnlties, mean ſpiritedneſs, 


CO'WARDLY (Pan.) like to, or after the 


ny und manner of a cowatd, ſearfully, 
m an-ſpiritedly SS 
eo OE (s.) in Glamorgan ſhire, South 
Wale, is a preity 
"Juſtices hold a quarter · ſeſſions forthe county, 
"7 2 — week after Eaſler } has a good market 
tag Toeſday ; is governed by a bailiff 
. choſen, and ſworn by the * 
ſtab 
menſured miles, 


e from Londen 136 computed, and 
($.) a noted harbour for ſlipping in 
the 2 5 ebe in Hampſhire. 
RD Is.) the 


122 or ſervant that 
9 4 after bY takes care of « number of 


core 8.) 5 hood worn by fone monks, of 
. which 24 are two kinds, white and black; 
©» the white js worn when Bark fo performing 
their ceremonies, the black is worn in com- 
me 


COW'RING (8. the quivering of 
"hawks, which thake their wings in token of 
Pax" a oe 8 ſ u, yellow 
5 ant, ſm4 
"ſpring 18 that Lows in the months 4 | 


1 . e teron 0s (8.) in ach 


bone Joined to the lower part of the os ſa- 
"erin, confifting of four little bones and two 
_ exifllages i The uſe of this bone is to ſuſtain 
"the intefinom.reftum ; alſo the hip bone, 
eus Muſculus, a pair of muſcles arifin 
"Athy from the os iſchium between the muſ- 
' coli” Webel pyriforimis, and deſcending 


©-*obliquely inline on each fide the oz coe, 


235 oh 


todraw 


olning part of the os ſacrum, ſerving 
os coceygis upwards and inwards, 
MB (s.) that ted tuft of fleſh that 
one upon the head of a cock ; alſo a nick- 
Hai for o prating, ignorant, conceited ſel- 


* ee (a0 cet, * 101 
ich, Jmpertineat. 1 15 


q 


of theſe when killed for food ' 
| cow (V.) to 245 ſubdue, bring under check, | 


good town, where the |” 


| 


oung | CRAFT (S.) a trade; alſo the utenſils uſed in 


CRA 


COV(4.) ee yrgaado wget dnl | 
_ deſty and ſhyneſs alſo aucun da ufo 
or 52 70 ee | on 

CO/ZEN (V. wo cheat, impoſe « upon, þ | 

or 74h ddd f Woe 
* 625 the a 15 on 
yi 
c "5 4 1 Er m_* . 
ſmall; alſo a wild, or Ny wr apple; an 1 vw 
- gine'with claws to heave ſhips off oe on 6 (aA 
Focke, to launch or repait them; ubs fg 
fon of an i11-natured diſpoßtion. pt 
onA (A.) ſour,” rougb, or n hou 
line wild or unripefruit;; alſo croſs, pe * 
or ſurly of temper; alſo bard, difficult, 7 
deen like very abſtruſe problems, er 


[VENTS 8.) a noiſe occifioned by the 
* nn or ſplieting of a thingy 1 
© nome: ſor a * 18855 1 
ACK (V.) to ma © noiſe the 
vey or . of ſome ſorts of N 
to boaſt, brag, or value one's ſelf upon ſone 
reul or imaginary perfettion or poſſeſſion, 
| CRA'CK-BRAINED' (A) one that js difer 
dered in his ſenſes, or acts without thought 
or confideration of what "muſt follow ſrom 
ſuch doings, _ 
CRACK ER (8% a ſmall "fire-work mode for 
ſport, that makes a ndiſeior cracks often 
CR A'CKNELS ( * cakes to eat ſor plex. 
ſure rather than er, that make 8 nvile 
ot crackling in their chewing. 8 
CRADLE (S.) a common inſtroment to put 
young infants in to ſleep, or to rock them 
to keep them quiet; 21 o that part of the 
Rock of a croſs-bow where the bullet is put, 
In Surgery, it is the caſe in which 3 broken 
leg is lai or put after it is ſet and drefſd; 
and among the Shipwrights, it is the waagen 
frame in which the ſhip is either boik or re- 
paired, for the convenience of Javoching ber 
with caſe and ſafety, 


E 


fiſhing; alſo ſmall thips — or _ 
alſo ſubtilty, cunning, ſlynehs, nefs, a trick, se- 
vice or wile, | 
 CRA'FTY. (A.) ly, cunning, watehful, on 
that watches for advantages, and diſguiſe 
his 1 by fileae,” or double meaning 
expreſſio 6 
CRAG (S.) the top or nape of the __ allo 
the ſummit or apex of 's' rock, 
CRA'GGED or CRA'GOY A. rovgh, vn · 
even, broken, ſteep and d —_— to _ 
CRAM (V.) to ſqueeze or thruſt 
ther; alſo to over-feed, 
CRA MIO (8.) a ſportive playing with words 
CRAM .) to'conf fon in 
A to confine a per 
time, 2 do ſomething that is * 


difficult to perform, 
CRAMP (s.) a ve » that 
x 2 f the body affected ver) 


tenden thoſe parts © by voted 


er. / . — 2 SFT 


ainful and uſeleſs for a time, 
| Utortiog nod compRing the nerves, 1 


F . * nnn * 
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„„ C RE 

Alo the name of a fiſh; of ſo cold a nature, | CRA'SIS (8.) a figure in'Crammar, that Jes 

44 reported to benumb the hands of | two Budde in one, called alſo | 40 5 f 

thole that touch it, ſometimes called a 'tor- | alſe g due temperament or conf pert 4.7 1 

deo; alſo the name of an iron faſtening | the blos. 

ved in Maſonry, to keep large ſtones from | CRA'SSITUDE (s.) thickneſs, or the Wire“ 

lying out of their place; alſo irons nailed to] dimenſion of body, oo 

| 4he carriage of a printer 's preſs, to tun it in | CRA'TER (S.) a cup, bow), or goblet; alſo 
2nd out as occafion requires, ' '' '' ' [2 a conflellation in the ſouthern hem ere, 

(RAMPONNEE'-(A.)in Hereldry, a croſs | - confilting, according to Prolemy's' catalogue, 

gmpoerery ig that which has at each End af of 7 flars, Tychd's'$, and the Britannic 11 
cromp or ſquare piece coming ſrom it. |} alſo wlineto which hawks ate faftened when 
(RA/MPOONS (S.) pieces of iron hooked at | reclaimed, e 

| the £00, | for the pulling op of timber, 


ſtages, & c. . . fs 55 fs | 
(RA'MP-RINGS (S.) certain rings worn by 
ſome people to prevent the diſeaſe called the | 


o 


F 
7 
4 1 * 
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cramp, generally made of thick iron wire; 
. alſo nach les or fetters put 2 * 5 1 
| CRAMP WORDS (s.) bard, difficult, un- | 
ele afual or uncommon words ; alſo in the Con- a 
111 \DialeF, the | ſentence of death poſſed by 
n udge upon 3 criminal, 5 
yt CRA/NAGE (s.) a liberty to uſe a crane at 
mo 8 wharf for the drawing of goods out of a 
7 thip ; it allo Hgnifies the money paid avaſ as the ſtomach doth In other creatures, | 
3 conſideration of the ſaid grant. feRAWL (V.) to creep or move ſlowly, par- "ml 
* CLA/NBORN (5) in Dorſafpire, is well wa- | ' ticularly ſpoke of ſnails, worms, &c, that do f 
45 tered, and pleaſantly ſeated, having a chace | not gou | e ee RT] 3 


| n legs, | 
15 neut it, many miles in z it bas a ſmall CRAYON (. W fobflance mate vp of different, 
pow 2 


| | paper, 
| noile 8 5 477 44 ah # ; | . a 2 
ed, and $5 meaſured miles .CRA'ZY' (A.) weak,” ' infirm, 'fickly, 'al 
0 Landon, s 5 | \ [| "wotn our; allo indliaed to, or fected with 
» rot BE CRANBROOK (8.) » large town, well pared, | - madneſs, 6 11 1s; 
, in eee, that has a confiderable market weck - CREAM (S.) the'thiclk buitery'ſubſlance hst 


f the hy, on Saturday ; was formerly moch noted | 1iſes or ſwims upon milk ; ald the cholceft, 
4 5 Fo great number of clothiers, but that trade | beſt, or moſt curious part of a thing, book, 
"yy 3s now almoſt Joſt ; at maaey 2 London |. . 12 n, = * 
een „ and 51 meaſured miles. Cusn of Tartar, a preparation of tartar, 
en CRANE rp bi1d Abe has a very long neck, | made by boiling it in water till it is diſſolved, - 
rigs bill "and legs ; alſo a machine uſed for the | and pa ng the tototionthrough 6 Rialatn” 93 
4 * lifting good out of and into a ſhip, or put- | bet; half the liquor being evaporated; "the : 
11 ting them into 'ware-houſes that are #bove | remainder is ſet to cool, which ſhogts into 
G the level of the ground; alſo a name for a | cryfials, part ſwimming at top like acream., 
pr, 4 to diaw off wine, ke. without the | CREASE (8. ) the mark of a'plait or fold in s 
g jt aids 1 news, 7 vc | garment, leaf of a book; de, Gr rr : 
Te CRA'NE-LINES (S,) in a Ship, are lines go- | CREASE (V.) to make a mark: or wtinkle in 
viſe ing ſrom the upper end of the ſprit-ſail top- j paper, blk, &c, by pliiting, e. 
" " maſt to the middle of the fore-Nays, CREATE (V.) to cauſe, or bring "Into being 
"* CRA/NIUMAS.) an sſſemblage of bones ſerv- | from nothing; alſo to excite of tir up diffe= 
40 2 a cover to the brain and cecebellum, tences among friends. 
viſually called the full. CREATION “s.) e produting or making 
1 CRANK (A.) healthy, merry, briſk, lively, | ſomethint out of nothing, which ” Rriftiy 


gy alſo poſitive, or ſure, and 1 is the effet of God's power 
ANK ( 3 in engines for raiſing water, isa | only," all other formations and 'produQtions 
Lind of elbow, but in a ſquare form, proje&- | being properly transformations or change of 

ing from on axis or ſpindle, and ſerving by] ſhape only). en nts * 

its rotation to raiſe and fall the piſtons, CREA TOR (S.) he that has the power of , 
CRA'NNY (s.) # ſmali-Nic; hole, or opening | creation, which, properly belongs to G0 


* in a wall, wainſeotring, floor, e. l Ooly. - 23g 1 ; 

CRAP ($,) « cant name for moe. © | CREA'TURE 18 ſomething made or brought 4 

* CRAPE (S.) Hebt kind of fiufflike gavſe, | into being by ayorher ; alſo = perſon ſo at- | 
made of raw fill gummed and twiſted on the tiched to the iat and commands of ano» 
. mill, worn by women for mourning. ther, that he is to do 2 
„ ) » ſudden noife, the lame with | to, or promoting of the deigns, nclinadon, 
1 __— I er will of that other perſon, l 


FP _ 


put ip another, und generally is | 
2 e to thr 8 in trade eh une 


cli 45 P temper, — 


_ - bp ready to believe what aher relates wan, 


trye, wi into the ſeveral 
e cet _ inform ens of. the 


eREDBLOUS Obs i perſen of an ealy ai ſpo- 
jon natured, and ready. to. believe 
he fa 2cioue pretences of defigping man, 


widen Ae ox. thoropghly examining | 


eite 
e ſommary. of the prinelpal arti- 


. are three allowed by the cannons of the | 
church, wir. thet les the Apples Creed, | 
I hours their-name, is generally | 


+. 8 tho! 
ieved o Fay ro a great while after 
4 ther times the Arbang/ion Creed, or that of 

, St. Aha „%; and the Nicene Creed, which 


was nes zt be counciLof Nice, held in 


, ryns. vp into the ey Hof the herbour, 
Where goods, e may landed; alſo a 
_ diſeaſe that affeAs the muſcles of che neck, 


1.8 renders them ſo Riff, that it cannot be 


eadily moved or turned about, / 
af CV.) 90 to Ss or make 3 noiſe like: 


hinges want orling. 
JT” Ser or CRICKLADE (s.) in Wik- 


ſhire, # borough town, that ſends two mem 


here to parliament; it hes a ſmall market | 


_ weekly. on Saturday, and a good free ſchool 
handſomely endowed; 6g computed, ard $1 
" meaſored miles diſtant; from Londen. 


briſtian faiths of which there] the 


the" or ien (8. a ſmall bay, or little : 
. harbour. ; alſo. a garrow neck.or gut that 


j- of » parcel of gards put ovt of thoſe dealt to 


3 


CREDENCE 48.) belief, trol, copfidenee or | #5 dogs and other creatures often dog alot eue 
dome blently, ſofilx, or una eres upon 4010 
CREDENTIALS (01.46 letter of recommends- bons to-diſcover what they ate doing, or 1 * 
tion and power, eſpecially ſuch as arc given | beer hat they are ſpeaking, 38 thoſe 40 nin 
to ambaſſagors,' or any public miniſters, by] that go without their ſhoes, ce. care 
tze princes and ft«tes that ſend them.  CREP/PER (6.) any thing that erauls of mal 
CREDIBFLITY or CRE/DIBLENESS ( creeps; slſo the plent nightſhade, and fore. .ghot 
rue likeliboad, the aſſuranee of truth ral others that gardeners plant to ſhade 700 
n any tels tion or evidepes, ple's windows in the ſummer-time. 4 
ei 40 (het Ak prohable, — wr and ey lor RES (8) tn w 

f a perſon or mwmuſeles ee cles — 
4 . OT | the at of coitian, - 9 5 auc 
DT (8,), public; faith, or the confidence CREW T TTD LEAVES (s.) in Botany, loch 7 
one man puts in another x the reputa- leaves 3s are Jagged, or have notches round mes 
fon,  hovonr,. or, efteem that a perſon or tha edges, — 
"4 ing meets with, or deſerver, _ | CRENELLE (8.) in: Heraldry, an honownble 1 
a (A.) honourable, worthy, ft — ng iv indented like the battlemeaty ho 

: 8 DOUIE, 

” 2 er CREDEN TOWN. (8.) io [CREPIT ATION (s.) . noiſe. mode by dhe * 
3 „ ſmall tan, Gtuate on the ri- s breaking, erackjng, or ratiling of any the 
2 dee two bills; it has mer- 4 the buroiog. of thorns, the Parehing of af 
et anc „ and is Giant from Londen: 147 | peaſe, &c. : the 
ted, * 1843 . meaſured miles; Was | CRE/PUSCLE, (8) ſes Twilight, wg er, * 
See. e V hich is now removed CRE SCENT (s.) a diſtinguiſhing mark is aan 
Z. von AK. „hereby the ſecond: brother, or 
CRF DITOR 48.) obe who gives credit to, or | family deſcending from him is diſtinguiſhed, ov 


Dix. a half moon with the hots turned in- be 
words. In Farricry, when that point of « 
' horſe's coin - bane which is moſt advanced 
falls down and preſſes the ſole outwards, he 
is ſaid to have cneſcentsz in common, the word 
CREST 1 ' uppermoſt 
| 1 . 7; the part 
. of the armour which defends the hed, i- 
| Hog over: the reſt like a cock's 3 


7 


| - Broldry, the er . 8 
e the N ar 
OO n on 

A 9g. | 


CRE'ST- FALLEN (A. j ſpoken of a horſe when 
the upper part of bis neck on which the 
mane grows, does not fland u e e but * 
clines to either 940 alſo 
neſs, e. 23 
CRE VICE (s.) a ſmall ou, ehiok, or helen 
| wall, gor, e. 
CREW ($.) a company or number of men 
in one place, generally 1 to ps * 
| . that-go in one (bipg when 
land, it commonly has 2 410 nſul — 
ing, fron Ahn perſons as if they {ore 
| thieyes, whores, 
(CREW'EL (8.) © a -— ſort of worſed, com- 
- monly made from the thrums or ends afthe 
fuff or wes vers canes, uſed to mark or do 
curious needle-work with. 
CREW'ET (S.) a ſmall glafs vel, commonly 
.  uſ-d to put oil or vinegar is. 
CRIB (8.) a manger for cattle ; alſo the name 


= 


+ + 3-$—S 


o 


* 


e = = as» g 7 


re at their eit aun choice, ip 5 game 


* 


cls 1 ) — with-bold, keep back, e 
| / or thieve.a * 


A440 os 


1 


CREEP (V.) to crawl. wy upon all. . I; 


_- *. 


for neceſſaries. 


* 


r EE 28 


EE Arie 
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FES ESS 


Es. 
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conn 


arc yam piln 16 the "ned, etaboriel' by 4 


told, which ſtiffens und [ſwells the part 


= or uneaſineſs. / 
eker 

at Honig noi ſe Hilke « bird, frequent 

Gott bakers ovens; to „ ſmall, low, 


wooden fto0l for chiloren te t on; alſo the 


nume of an exerciſe 55 Eee with bats and # 
—— (5. * 145 Bredhnockfhire,. 2 


town —_—_ on the Lt, over which 
F bridge; but the market is very 
bean; from Londen 119 Pa urs. by and 145 
cos (.) a cartlage encompaſing the 
ox, or top of the wind-pipe 
S.) an officer im courts 2 Juſtice that 
makes proclamation of buſineſs then and 
there to be done, calls the witneſſes, &c, 
ils 4 periſh officer that goes up and doyn 
the fireets to make proclamation of things 
loſt, or be ſold, Ke. 3 25 


ant (s.) an offence; tranſgrefion, or fin { 


aft," or breach of a known law.” 
MINAL ($.) an offender,” reanſyreſſor or 
breaker of a law or command. 

CAYMINAL (A.) G6nful, "offeufive, or tend 
to the breach of ſome la 
Gaius.) an agent or factor for thoſe mer 

chants that trade in coal, or are concerned * 

ping 1. that trade, * 

(RYMSON es.) 2 curioos geep ves colour. 

* V.) to 

10 floop'or fobmit to, or comply with the- 
homovry of another, 

Axl (v.) to plait, or fold zee ran ln and. 

ot lite the courſe of a river. * 
ure 8 ) to lame, bert, or difable a 
perſon in his body z nIfo to Mader or diſable / 
ww from doing any thing by any means 
3 


lever, 


ily or otherwiſe, 
cis (s.] the point of time that the ſeveral 
wrantages and difadvaritiges of any thing 
we brought to a comparifon and confidera- 
| tion, in order to 8 ns vpon it, 
15 0 that | in a ſtate of being eably 
ze 701 crombled, that io dried or ſhri- 
eat. FF 
0 1255 ALLI (s.) an emigenee in the 
middle of the 0s ethmoidey; advancing with- 
| in the cranivm, and to which is faſtened that 
part of the dura meter which" divides the 
nin, called falx, 'Chriffa is uiſo 8 term in 
borgery, for an excreſcence ariſing about the 
hatment, reſembling a 4 * comb, 
CTPRION (3 the te roof of the | 
truth or fat „ yo6dnefs « or of ® 


AL (4, ef nic does 
u and 8 examiniin < vor thing ; 
it is applied ro * 


when a thing ö 


—4 that it cannot be Cams why without oo” to make judgment of the confeq 
) the game -of un inſect that ory 


make low- bows and ſcrapes, # 
| length; alſo s term in Nbotorie; for an e- 5 


2 * 8.) a lame or diſabled perſon, „be- 


„ as the very | . 


5 


b Kue, alſo the time e . 
caſe gives proper ſymptoms for # phyſtcien 


ae that a per ſon is afflicted with, 

IS (A.) 2 very uſeful and excellent 
art vhen properly applied, and ſkc ilfully uſed, 

: being that- which by comparing a perſon's 
"aQions or writings by ye wo laws and rules of 
Equity and trath, the errors that ariſe in 


they may be amended. 

cR“TICIZ E (V.) to examine nicely, dest 

do do juſtice to all concerned, They who 
do not thus, or are partial, byexbiþiring the 


| . formance, may more Juitly- be; ſaid 20 'cavil 
T Sn to'erfticines © 7 *F * 
cnrr IC (s.) a learned and dite We 5 


e 


of 2 to ſet the defefts and beauties of an 
. action or writing in their true light. 
'CROAK'or CROKE (v.) te make an oy, 
hoarſe noiſe; hke a raden, toad, e. 
CRO/CH ES (S.) lletle va ow the-top/of 7 
: deer's horn. 


| crock (8.) a PS earthen pong ale . 


'catenſe of a ſmall 
CROCK mee, eb, or black thing 
: with ſoor, | 
| CROCODILE (s.) 4 voracious amphibious 
| creature that” infefls the river Nile; it is 
ſhaped- like a licard,* but is much jagen; 
there are ſome that ave near thirty feet in 


' preflion that has a double meaging, © 
cROeUS: (9.) a term for ſa ron j alſo.a name 
given to ſeveral chymical preparations, from 


Cn 


as Crocut Martis ' Aperions, © which is 2 pre- 
parstion made by wan ee pies to ms: 
nir to contract a ruſt. 

' © " Crocus Marti Aftrin nen Pig kts” 
dy waſhing iron ſeverat times ia firong i- 
7 and then caleining it for five or i 
F ours, 

Crocus Metallorum, a kind'of impure, opale 
g)aſe of an;imony, made by firing equal pants 
of powder of antimony 20 falipetre well} © 
3 in an iron mortar, and coveved-with 
S905: 5 
0108 (9s ſmall cloſe or field-near . 
_ "in u 
CROISADE, CRUSA/DB or cus. ( s.) 


wie nes. 


; "0 expedition againſt the Tiwksy wndertaken 


the Qhrifiians for the recovery of Paleſ- 

£ "fine, uſuslly called the Help Lond; it is call - 

= croiſade, becauſe the parties ' concerned: 

| - were diſtinguiſhed by ® croſe fixed ho hair 
garments, 22.2 badge. 


CROVSBS. (.) thoſe who bed bees br were. 


going «pilgrimage to the N. T:ond; alſo 


_  thols concerned in the „temp. ſor the e- 


covery of the Holy Land, 
OISAN TOR" (8.) in neun, * . 


on 
N22 


vence of a 


either are diſcovered, or 4 uy: ſhewn how 


ly, and judiciouſly into any thing, in order 


any art or ſcience, or who-takes @ great deal 


their reſemblance to ſaffton in colour; fuch 


be or omittintz the beauties of the'per- 


/ 


1 
1 
| 
| 
[ 
1 
1 


„ 

$ 

\ 

i 
J 


| 
i 
| 
| 
L 
| 


: 
by 
01 
i 
! 


- 


oa acquaintance, 


end; alſoin 


c RO | 
ere ſcented, or having a creſcent or half 

moon fixed on each end, . 
CROMER (s.) in Norfo/k upon the ſea-ſhore 3 
it was formerly a much larger town than it 


is now, containing two pariſh churches, one | 
of which, with many of the houſrs, was | 
ſwallowed up by en inundation of the ſea; | 


it is yet a proity Jarge town, and well fre- 
. quented by fiſhermen, eſpecially for lobſie-s, 


Which are caught here in great abundance; | 


it is distant from London 102 computed, and 
127 meaſured miles. a | 
RON (s.) a familiar or intimate friend or 


CROOK (s.) a hepberd's fiaff, 


CROOK (v.) to bend or make uneven, like | 


the twiniog courſe of a river. _ 
CROO/KHORN, or CRE'WKERN (s.) in 


Semerſe'ſpire, is a town thiee furlorgs long, 


on the river | Parret, near the confines of 
| Dorſaſbirez hath a conbderable market 
weekly on Saturday: for- corn, ſheep, and 
other neceſſaries, is diſtant from London 114. 
compuied, and 153 meaſured miles. 
CROP (s.) the gathering or collection of corn, 
hays &c. that any piece of ground affords ; 
| the craw of a bitd, 
EROP (V.) to break or cut ſhort z to clip or 
curtail « thing, as corn, a flower, hair, &c. 
CROSE'TTE (8.) in ArchireFure, the returns 
in the corners of chambranels, door-caſes, 


or window. frames, called alſo bars, elbows, 


ancones, prothyrides. 1 
15 ag of Luthern, the plaſter or cover- 


ing near a luthern, | 
CRO'SIER ($.) a bifhop's ſtaff in the form of 
8 ſhepbed's crook, hieroglypbically admo-_ 
. niſhing them, and declaring to others, they 
ave and t to be true ſpiritual ſhepherds, 
CROY/SIERS (S.) a religious order ſo called, 


beeauſe they 2 a flaff with a croſs at the 


.crofs, by which the ſouth pole is, or may be 
eas ly known to all perſons in the ſouthern 
hemiſphere, os 1 
CRO'SLET (8.) in . is a ſmall croſs, 
- Made at the extremity of a great one, 
CROSS (8.) a machine compoſed of two pieces 
-, Inteſoting each other ; in Botany, the ar 


| rangement of the petala of ſeveral flowers 
which ate to have no more nor leſs than four 


petals, and their calyx to conſiſt of ſour | 
pl eee the piRil generally becomes the fruit. 


10 Heroldey, an ordinary confifting of double 
- lines meeting, but not paſſing thro' one ano- 
ther, and forming four right angles gear the 
: ſeſs point of the eſcutcheon, Alſo, an in- 
- Arutwent uſed in Survqiag, being a braſs 
circle divided into four equal parts, by lines 
inter ſectiag each other in the center, at the 


| extremities of either of which is fixed a | 


, bght-with holes. below each flit, for the 


diſcovery of diftant.obje 


ronomy, four flars that are | 
near the ſouthern pole, in the ſhope of a | 


CRO 


CROTCH ($,) the forked of a tree, 
'CRO'TCHET (s.) the NG AY 
note, whoſe time is half a migim ; an 8 
fancy, whimſey, or chimera; in 2 
two merkt made thus { 
clofing a parentheſis ; al 
hooked at each end, Gr 
certain articles together. 


CROUCH (v. to bow. or pay ſubmiſſion in 


a very humble manner, to beg, pray, &c, 
4 gt ($.) the bottock or nll mn, 2 


orie, ; ; 
CROUEA DE ((S.) in the Moneage, leap higher 
than the curvette, oh Te ho 22 and 
hinder legs of s horſe keep an equal beight, 
buy truſs'd under his belly, and not ſo 
much as ſhew ing his hes. 
CROW HER (8.) that part of a horſe's fornj. 
nog ther goes nades his tall to lr0ep he ks 
e Ready. | ; | 
CROW (s.) the name of a large ravenou 
bird; alſo an iron inftrument uſed as U lever 
to move things of great weight and bulk, a 
blocks of marble, &c, In Forvling, u large 
net to catch wild fow! is called a crow av; 
alfo ſurgeons uſe an inſtrument for extraQt- 
ig bullets, broken bones, &c. called a crow's 
bill; in a Ship, thoſe ropes that are divided 
into many parts by the dead man's eye, we 
called my as are thoſe croſs irons 
that are uſed ia the military art, which be- 
ing thrown any way have always one fpi 
upwards to lame the horſes, &c, when an 
army is routed, &c. | 
CROW (V.) to make s noiſe like a. cock; allo 


to boaſt, brag, vaunt, or tyrannize overs 


crown (S.) a great throng or multitude of 
people very cloſe together; allo a fiddle, 
CROW'LAND or CROY'LAND (8.) in Li- 
colnſbire, formerly noted for a abbey or 
monaſtery of Benedifine monks, and now 
r for its extraordinary ſitustion, 
ing ſo encompaſſed with fens, bogs, ane 
pools, that it is inacceflible on the ſouth and 
weſt ſides ; it confifs of three 3 
rated from each other by water- , 
ome with willows, built on piles drives 
nio the bottom of a great pool, and 
by a triangular bridge, corioufly contrived 
and built; And tho' the town is pretty well 
hp 1 market, 3 
on Saturday, ut a poor one | 
_ eſt gain is from fiſh and wild 7 which 
in the month of Ag are ſo very nome 
rous that they drive 3000 into a net at's 
time; there are a great many pools in and 
_ for the liberty o fiſhing is, 
wh y pay the crown 300 J. ger a 
No corn grows within 5 hes of the tows, 
upon account of its being in the midi of the 
ſens, diſtant from Londen 71 computed, and 
$8 meaſured miles, 


— 


— 


CKO$8-GRAINED (A J peevich, . 


1 
4# 


Some, difficulc, had to pleaſe, &c, 


CROWN (V.) to finiſh, compleat, or ſet the 


» 


ED 


2. 


SFr 


Teri? 


1 * 


refreſhing and ſireng hening the brain, 


» +, PAEPEEDETESESS TE BOAah 


. 


com (8.) an ornament worn on the bead 


forercigns, as a mark of their dignity ; it 
was at firft only a ſillet tied round the head, 
but was afterwards mage of all ſorts of leaves 


und flowers, and other rich ſtuffs, and ſome- | 
" times adorned with jewels of great value 


the bigh prieſt among the Jes wore n, 


own, which was. irt about his mitre, or | 


the lower part of his bonnet, and tied be- 


hind his head; on the forepart was a plate 


of gold, opon which was engraven Holineſs to 
the Lord, Among the Romans, new married | 
prople wore crowns upon the wedding · day; 
ey were likewiſe worn at feafls, and were 
compoſed of herbs that had the quality of 


F 


The Military Crown, among the Romans, 


| was given to him who had ſignalised him 


ſell in ſome martial exploit, 


The Oval Crown, was beſiowed opon « ge- | 


neral who bad been victor ious over ſlaves, 
The Naval or Reflral Crown, was preſeated 
to him who firſt boarded an enemy's ſhip 
The Obfidional Crown, was given to him 
who raiſed a fiege, | IO: 
The Murol Crown, was given to him who 
firſt ſcaled the walls of a beſieged place, and 
there fixed a fiandard, | MT 
The Triumphal Crown, was given to a ge- 
— who gained a battle, or conquered a 
pro nee. ; F , 
The Coftrenfit, was Cr given him who 
firſt entered an enemy's comp. 


The Civic Crown, was given him who ſav- | 
ei the life of a citizen, Et 

The Laurel Crown, was given by the Greeks, | 
tothe victorious athlerze, or thoſe who con | 


tended in the Olympic games. | 


Fs ef Thorns a exown put upon the head 


of our Saviour by Pontius Pilate, by way of de | 
rikoa for his tiling himſelf king of the Jet. 
Nadlatad Crowns, crowns with 13 points, 


vorn by the ancient emperors. 


Pearled or Flawered Crowns, thoſe of pearls, 
or leaves of ſmallage, parſley, c. ſuch were 


 meiently almoſt all crowns, even thoſe of | 


ſovereign princes, though not uſed in their 
wmories till of lote. | | 
Crown, in Commerce, a name given to both 
foreign and domeſtic money, of or near the 
valve of five ſhillings 2 | 
| Crown, in ArchiteBure and Aftronemy, See | 
Crown or Coronet, in Heraldry, is placed in 
e mantling of #n_armory, to ſhew the dig- 
nity of the perſon who bears it, 4 
Office, an office ſo called, becauſe 
the crown 1s more immediately concerned 


In the tranſaQions there, The clerk of this 
*ffice is chief manager in caſes of error, 


(rials of peers, indielmente of the crown, 
ioformations, _ recognizances, writing of 
inge, Geclarations, and other proceed- 

upon record. 8 


C RU 


cen Wheel of kb Watch, that part next 


dhe balance, which by its motion drives jt. 
_  Crown-Poſt, in Architefure, a poſt which 
ftands between two principal rafters, 
CRO'WNING (S.) in ArchiteBure, that which 
finiſhes a decoration ; in common Speech, it is 
the compleating, finiſhing, 0: ſetting the laſt 
hand to a thing; alſo 'performing the great 
ceremony to a king, of owning and accept- 
ing him as ſuch, by, the public performance 
thereof, FE SES nah | Fats 
CROY'DON (S.) in Surry, a large handſome 
© town upon the edge of Banfted Downs, from 
which, to the river Thames, the country be- 
ing all paſture grounds, is incloſed the ma- 
nor belonging to the ſee of Canterbury; the 
 archbiſhops have a palace here, which is now 
little uſed ; the hoſpital for a warden and 28 
men and women, and the free-ſchool nd 
church, are large handſome buildingsz the 
market is weekly on Saturdays; abundance 
of corn, and particularly oats and oatmeal, 
unte bought up here for London; there ate 
two fairs annually, vis June 24, and Sept. 
21, to the Jatter great numbers of the lower 
_ Claſs of people go from London, from which 
it is 10 miles diſtant. 3 
CRUCIBLE (S.) 3 melting · pot uſed by filver- 
. ſmiths, chymiſts, &c; to melt down metals, 
- ores, Ke. in, ſo tempered, that no fire 16 
too Arong for it. 7 | 
CRU'/CIFIX (s.) a repreſentation of Christ 
upon the croſs, ſometimes painted upon # 
flat, but more generally carved out of ſome 
| | ſolid matter, uſually worn in the pockets of 
lee the neck of devotees in the Popiſh re- 
igion. ot Ry | | 
' CRUCIFVXION (s.) the nailing or faſtening 
to a eroſs by way of puniſhment, 4 
CRU CH (v.) to e merely, or ſub- 
due; but more particularly to put to death, 
by nailing to s croſs as a puniſhment, * 
9 (A.) n, undigeſted, jrregular, un- 
| renneds, 8 
CRUDITY (s.) rawneſs; alſo the flate of « 
diſeaſe, wherein the morbific matter is not 
et come to a head, but increaſes the diſeaſe. 
CRU'EL (A.) without tenderneſs or compoſ- 
' Hon, hard-hearted, fierce and brutith ; alſo 
painful, grievons, hard to be borne, 13 
CRUELTY or CRU'ELNESS (S.) torment- 
ing, hard-heartedneſs, unkind or unnatural 
. vwſege, fierceneſs, bloody-mindedneſs. 
CRUISE (V.) to fail backward od forward 
pon the ſeas and coaſt'of any country, in 
order to protect the ſhipping of one, and 10 
take thoſe of another prince or Hate, ' 
CRUVSER (S.) a ſhip that guards the coaſts, 
in order to keep »way pirates, &c, alſo 10 
make prizes of the * belonging to ſome 
particular prince; in general, any ons 
that is upon the watch to rob snother, _ 
| CRUMB (8.) a ſmall piece, or little part of 
| any thing; alſe the ſoft, or infide part of a 


aides Gl, the fine! fore of glaſs for 


| loaf of bread 
| * 3 CRUMBLE 


 -, CRUM 


# 


| CRY 
_ —» _ ,CRUMBLE or CRUMB (V. 10 hawk into 
Tall paris by rubb;ng between the hands, 


95 &c, l 1 C4 3 5 ö 
CRUMMY ( 75 full of crumb; alſo ſat, ich, ow 


oma, 4 


dot of regular hape end proportion. 


CRUMPLE . j to dem ble, diſorder, rufe, 
or make iregolar marks or creaſes ip 4 6 


ment, &c, eee, eine ag bento a 
CRU'OR (8) the thick, globulous part of, the 5 


dlood, when leparated from the ſervm,,, - , 
CRU'PPER (5S.) the buttock or rump. of a 
horſe; allo the leathern girole that goes under 
_ his tail, 10 Ve adde faſt on his . 
CRU/RAL VEIN and ARTERY (8. ) in Ana 
_ lomy, the large artery and vein of the thigh, 
CRUREUS 67 in, Anatomy, a muſcle faſle ed 
to the thigh bone, ſerving 10 extend the leg. 

CRUSE or CRU/ET (S,) 4 glaſs phial or veſſel 

to hold and mix oil and vinegar, Ke. 

CRU3H (V.) to ſqueeze violently ; to breaks or 
_ put out of ii form by extraordinary preſſing ; 

alſo to ruin, hinder, diſable, or diſappoint a 
erſon by oppteſſion or otherwiſe. _ __ 

Ck. UST (S.) the external and hard partofa body, 

_ particularly of bread, or any baked matter 
made of flour, - _ 


CRUST A'CEOUS (A.) Helly, or covered with 


* hard cruſt or coat called a ſhe)), particularly 
' ſpoken of hikes, ſuch as the crab, lobſter, 


// M6. 8 
| ERVSTA VILLOSA (8.) the fourth. tune, 
or coat of the fomach, 4 
CRU'STINESS (s,) pettiſhneſs, croſſneſe, &c. 
© alſo the condition of a loaf of bread, the out- 
| fide of which is covered all over hg pt 


CRU'TCHES (8.) inf\ruments. made oſe of 


lame perſong, 10 afſit Fry $1abls (ham to | 
_ walk, work, Ec, and Maapboricalyy, al. | 


N of any kind Whatever. 
Y (v 


J to ſhont or call gut, to make any | 
1 of mournful noſſe upon account of pain, | 


row, grief, &. to wt þ or expreſs the 
' or pretended ſorrow of a perſon by tears; 


| alſo te publiſh, declare, or proclaim any |, 


i 


A ($.) a ſubterroneous place; alſo. 3 


thing in the public ſtreets, Ac. 
CRYPTA (8.) a ebene 


_ vault vader a church, wherein the dead are 
RE I EET iis 
_ CRYPITO'CRAPARY . art of ex preſſing 
our ſentiments ſecre:ly, by writing in cyphers, 
_ "Figures, uncommon characters, ke. 
CRYPTO'LOGY (8.) the art of private talk · 
ing, whether it be by language, motions, &. 
_ CRYSTAL 440 + mineral ſtone reſembling a 
' "diamond, but inferior to it both ia hardneſ 
and lufre ; it is Two in the tops of high, 
Tough, craggy mountains, whence, it is very 
a ir had its name rock cryflal; there 
1s «Iſo s faQtiiious fort made at glaſs-hovſey, 
which is in reality nothing but @ very Bae 
ſort of groſs, SOA TS, e HE ae ERS 
Iſland Cryſtal, n N. foffjl brought 


35 1. 8 SE 4 8 
A. _ deformed, crooked, difloxted,, 5 


o 


5 ke lt 


per is made by diſſolving copper in f ve 
7 4 
bitte evaporated and je 4% 40 3h, 
" falts for cauſtics, Ke, , 
CRY'STALLINE HUMOUR (s.) a Wirk hy. 
mour in the midole of the eye, ſhaped like 
a convex lens, ſomething flaited, ſerving to 
re fract the rays of light, that they may meet 
In the retins, and form an image upon it, 
"whereby vifion may be performed ; it is the 
_ flatneſs or convexity of the cryflalline bumay 
that makes people long or ſhort-Bghted, 
CRYSTALLIZA'TION OF SALTS (.) in 
Cn iii, is when they are freed from their 
aqueous parts, and at liberty to ſhoot into 
"eryſtals, which'is a property peculiar to ſalu. 
CRYSTALLI'ZE (V.) to reduce falts, lt. 
into ſmall pieces exceeding clear and tranſ- 
% — 3 
CRYSTAL'LOMANCY (S.) metbad of 
: foretellin future t vents by means of a mirtor, 
herein that which is wanted to be known 
is pretended to be repreſented, d. 
(S.) the young of a bear, for, &, 
 CU'BATURE (S,) the quantity or ſolid con- 
tent of any matter ot propoſed body, .whe- 
ther liquid or ſolid, > On 
CUBE (S,) a regular ſolid with fix ſquare and 
' Equal faces, all at right angles to one ano- 
tber; in Arithmetic, a number produced by 
the multiplication of a ſquare by its root. 
| Cube root of a number, is a number which 
being multiplied into itſelf, and again into 
that product, gives the number of w ich the 
F VC 
.CU/BIT (S.) A ' meaſure. ſor length, uſed. by 
the ancients, and particularly the Hebrews, 
taken from the length of s common man's 
| arm, from the elbow to the extremity of the 
Middle Sogn. ...... ........ f 
CU/BITVUS (8.) that bone of the arm between 
| "the elbow and the writ, | 


CU/BO-CUBB.(S.) a Mach matical term, oſed 


„ * wi, 


OE I. 
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** 


i; merly uſed to punith ſcolding women; 4 


From Iceland, (Ofc as'a tale, clear a8 tock, - 


l 4 4 EY : 
* 1 


elles e nnd ot cralaches z i wat 4.00 
1 


Ser 


Sarg 


Sars Sar 
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2 


w ==> ©. 2, > SSS Sener 


r TE: COX 


8 


* 


4 


re VER Ke 


cut ($,) 4 notice, tollen, or item, 


GUL 1 
in which e oſſender was faflehed, and ſo 


ws for tan ſgreſſi nt the law! were allo fixed in 
ſuch s chair, and ſo docked or plunged in a 
binkiag pond, or other filthy place. | 


CCKOLD (8.} en ignominious name given o 


the huſband of a woman that crimi nally con- 
vuiſes with oiher men, ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
his incapacity or frigidity, 5 


WOVLLATE FLOWER (8.) 2 beautiful 


blue flower, called by ſome monk' s- hoo. 

(VCURBITE (S.) a chymical veſſel made of | 
gelt, earth or metal, almoſt in the ſhape of 
1 common quart bottle, to rectify and difli] 
liquors in. lot + 

che vos (S.) l | 
laid to give ſo firong a light in the dark, as: 
to do the office of a lamp or candle. 


(0D (.) ſometimes means the inßde of the | 
throat, and ſometimes the food that a cow|. 


keeps there, and chews over stin; from | 
whence, to chew the cad,” fignifies to ponder, 
think, or rumindte upon à thing much or 
often, &c, 5 ; Ml 

cob (s.) the place in & firſt rate man of 


* 


war betwern the captain's and the lieute- | CULTIVATE 


nants cabbing and the poop, divided into ſe- 
veral fmall cabbins for the maſters and ſecre - 
uries offices, & e. Fatt ti» vÞ 
(V'DGEL (S.) any flick of a moderate five, 
that can be freely and eaGly handled, 
CUDGEL (v.) to beat, threſh, corrett, or 
chedifs with's Ricks me 4 24S 
what or 
when to ſpeak ; alſo the diſpoßtion or inci 
nation that a 


CUFF (s.] the part of a coat at the bottom of 
the um or next the hand, that turns 
back again, ſometimes made of the 
luft or ſort with the garment, and fome- 


times with another ſort 3, alſo. blow or box || 
f the eas with the palm of the: hand; alſo a | 


nick-name given 10 an 1014, man, 


FF (v.) to flap or flrike a perſon wich the | 


palm of the hand z alſo to male or put on 


that part of the ſſee ve of a gon, coat, e. 


that turns op, or is dovbled,. 


eum 38 (8.) a thing. light,. feel armour; | 


kedin a pond of water, Bakers and brew- |. | | 
1 _  peaſe, beans, colly ſſoueror greens, πτι 


a fly in America, which: is || 


4 


rſon is ig to do of let a thing 
alone; alſo the name of a particular fort of | 
perriwi , | N 


2 


| C UM FT 
CU'/LLENDAR. (s.) baten er pam bored fell 
of holes to let the water tum dr drein from 


CU!'LLIAGE (s.) an #ncient euffory itt ber- 
land, which gave a lord the lib&fty of Wing 
the frfh night with His vellaTF's bride, © © 


CU'LLITON (s.) ia Dewwnflire in" 4-168 
| 2 town, with s large market weekly on 
 Thurſdayy didant from Lon 145 cot 
| ed, and 159 meaſured milked, © 
pn (s.) the oper, top, or ſummit of 
any thing. iti. {MT GO RERTY 
CULMIPEROUS PLANTS (S.) or Weng 
ſuc h as have 8 hollow, ſriveth jointed fa 
- at each joint 3 the ſfefk. 18 wrapped abour_ 
wid zartow, ſharp pointed Fnzle leaves,” 
and the ſeed is incloſe#in's thaffy huſk, * 
CU/'EMINATE (V.) to afterid; to riſe up to 
the top; ſo in Mommy, the fort of fat is 
ſaid" to culmindte, when it comes toy or is 
upon the meridian ef a ple whieie the ob- 
_ ſervation is m OE nn 
CU'LPABLE (A.) faulty, guilty, blameable, 
CU'LPRIT- (s.) in 3 eourt of juoicature, 's 
criminal, or one indicted for a critie, © 
(v.) to till, improve, enrich,” 
or make better. 
CULTIVA'TION (S,) an improvement, in- 
- creaſing, or amendment. 
CULTURE: (s.) hoſbatdry, üllage, infiruce 


tion, by edveation; © 


ACU/LVER (8.) « particular ſort of doves or 


_ pigeons! ff | | 
CU'LVERIN (s.) a piece of ordnance, of 
whick' ſome afe 73 feet long, ind 531 inches” 
in the bore; ſome 1 29 and 3 inches 
in the hore, and ſome 1 feer long, and 5 
inches in the bore. + OSTER "NR? þ FETEINTY 
CU 3 (V.) to trouble, ſtop, hinder, croud 
or ſcompoſe. RR 
CU'MBERLAND Ts.) one of the" northern 
counties of England, partly in the dioceſe of 
cher, ond partly in that of Car/jlr; ſends” 
6x members to parifament, has 24 merket- 
tons, and 5$ pariſhes; is-divided into five 
wards, and conta1ns 14,825 hovies, and about 
' 755000 infiebiiancty, sad 14 166 miles in eir- 
cumferenee; iv very mountainous, ant cooſe- 
quently not very ſrui fol, yet thete are many 
fertile vallies, both for tiſſeze and paſturage;, 
the air ia Bafp, and the bowels of the Wot | 


that covers the body from the neck to the | 


wih before and behind. 


defence againt pikes and ſmall ot, 
CULDE LAMP s.) an ornament in-architec- 


10 #14h the bottom of the work, 


nelt; allo the arch: & top of niche. 
cel v.) to pick, «huſe, or ſeparate,: or tak 


tow out-of a greet mann 
WL 8.) „ cont — 2 — men, 


v wench/ has pi Red ſos ſome. neugh ty 
agg 


CUI ass RS ($,) horſemen. fo armed, as a | 
lure, wreath-d ſome what like» teſtudo, uſed 4 


OL D& FOUR (S.) a low ſphevicdl kind of | 


either || 
dead or bad, but generally means one that | 


are well flocked with miner, that are rich 
ia copper, ir-n, '5nd lend ores; alſo black” 
ſead and coals the ſeu, aid ith lache hikes 
and meers. «re pleatifuliy furnifiet with Fm 
ond fowl; s chief manufiftures are fultians,” 
lines, and coarſe broad cloth; YH county 
has-more Rowan antiquities tan »ny other, 
Yor belag the utmoſt lire of their pofieſ- 
bons. it es dlwiys welt ſecured by their 
to · viſons, and defenced by the famous wall, 
called the Piah wall, which ren from ſes to 
ſea about 150 miles, was 3 feet broad, and - 
. bi feet high, upon which wat & watch- 
tower at every miles diſtance, in which fe- 
| ; N 4 diere 
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Win | 
Ee were. conſtantly kept 3 beſides which, 
caſt 3 


there were 25 P and -all the 

houſes of the nobility and geatry wee built 

_caftlewiſe, to defend them from the incur- 

flons of the Sets. | 1 

CU'MBERSOME 5 
bleſome, ineommodious. 


CUNPTTE (8.) in For/ifcation,. a deep trench 


about four fathoms wide, ſunk in the mid- 
dle of a dry moat. * 
CUNICULOUS (A.) full of holes or hiding · 
laces, like a rabbit - warren, <} 42.» 


CU'NNING (.] Gill; »et, ingenoity, or es- 


. pocity ef invention or performance; alſo 
.craftineſs, 0yneſs, cautiouſneſs, 
CUP (8.)] a drinking veſſel; alſo the huſks in 
which acorns and flowers grow, TE; 
CUP Wy.) to perform the operation of cupping 

with a wide, hollow infirument, made of 
Baſs, Glver, &c- which is applied to the 
. moſt fleſhy part of the body, where the large 
veſſels — nerves cannot be hurt, both with 
ſcarification, and without it, ſometimes to 
divert or ſend the blood to another part, at 
other times to let it out, | | 
CU'P-BOARD (8.) a convenient | 
ſhelves, doors, de. to put pans, 4e. 
In or upon. 5 | 
CU'PID ($.) the god of love; he is repre- 
ſented under the form of a littly boy, with 
wings vpon his ſhoulders, a quiver of arrows 
at his back, and s bow in his hand, 


cu o (8.) in Arebitoclure, the ſame with 


CU/PPING. (8.) an operation in Surgery, which 
. diſcharges. blood and other humours by the 
ſkin, collected by the cupping: glos. 

CU'PPING- GLASS (S.) in Surgery, an infliru- 
ment uſed in cupping to collect the blood or 
humour in a tumour under the ſkin, which 
ie diſcharged by making ſeyeral incifions 
with a ſestificator. 


4 


cu SHOT er CUP-SHOTTEN (A.) fud- 


dled, drunk, ove come with liquor, &c, 
CUR (8.) a dog, eſpecially of a mongrel or 
; mixed partes. | | 49, 
CU'/RABLE (A.) that is capable of being hea)- 
ed, recovered, amended, reſtored to healih 
end ſoundneſs, whether the patient or thing 

| be ßele, diſordered, or lame, 


CU'RACY, or CU'RATESHIP (s.) «-parifh | 


which has a curate belonging toit. - 
CU'RATE (8.) miniſter of a pariſh who has 
.. the care of ſouls z alſo one Who officiates in 

the room of the incumbent, 
CURA/TOR (8.) in Law, a perſon who has 
the care of the affairs of one who is eman- 
eipsted or interdiedz in Romo Countries, 
® Minor has a tutor afligned him till he is 24 


. years old, from which. time, till the oge of | 


44, he has 8 curator ; in the United Provincer, 
it is an officer who has the direction of the 


irs of an academy; that of Leyden has | 
durgomaſter 


three, and the | 8 of the city have 


POT 


ace with | 


CUR 
CURB (V.) to flop, cheek reſlrain, er lieg 
under, ) TM 5 5 1 
CURB (8.) any nee, ftop, or pre. 
vention; alſo a ſwelling below the el 
horſe's hoof, tho 97 
CU'RDLE (V.) to congulate, or eolled the 
- thicker part of 8 liquor into a confflence 
z _ milk, when any acid matter is put into 
fr; 434-8 6 $58 r 
CURE (V.) to recover a fick perſon to his 
health; to heal a wound, ulcer, &c, tore- 
medy or prevent an inconvenience, 
CURE OF SOULS (S.) a benefice, the incom- 
bent whereof has the care and guidance of 
the ſoujs of thoſe belonging to it; in F4l. 
conry, a remedy given the bird in form of 
* little pellets, to dry up their phlegm, from 
the appearance of which, when evacuate, 
they judge of the fate of the bird, 
CU'R-FEU (8.) a law made in the time of 
' William the conqueror, that no perſon; oa 
pain of being ſeverely puniſhed, ſhould have 
a light in bis houſe after eight o'clock in the 
evening, which they were put in mind of 
by the ringing of a bell at that time alſo: 
euſtom ſometimes obſerved in a city take in 


war. 

CURIOSITY or CU'RIOUSNESS ($,) that 
_— of the ſoul ſometimes called gene, 
ſometimes inquiſitiveneſs ; alſo any thing 
that is rate, uncommon, or very delicate, 
either by nature or art, | 

CU/RIOUS (A.) inquiſitive, defirous of know- 
ing, ſeeing, or poſſeſſing ; alſo nice, delicate, 
correct, exact, or fine. 

n to roll up in rings, like hair in 
periw 9. g 9 5 ö 

CURL ( .) a roll or ring of any thing natural 
or artificial, ff 

CURLEW (S.) a water-fowl, ſpeckled with 
red and black ſpots, „ 

CU'RLING STUFF (S.) with Carpenter, 
wood of which the grain does not run firaif, 

CURMU'DGEON (s.) a niggardly, coveious, 

| cloſe-fiſted, mean - ſpirited perſon, 

CU'RNOCK (s.) a corn meaſure, contaicing 
ſour buſhels, or one ſack. e 

CU/RRANT (S.) a ſmall pleaſant fruit brought 
from the Levant, of the grape kind. 

CURRENCY or CU'RRENTNESS(S.) unin- 
terruptedneſs, freedom or paſſage of money, 
bills, or any thing elſe that goes from one to 
another without objeftion, 

CURRENT (A.) any thing that goes from 
one to another without objection, av money, 
bills, opinions, or reports, ; 

CU'RRENT (s.) a running ſtream; in Novi 

ation, it means a firong, rapid motion of 1 
fea or river, that frequently runs upon 4 pif- 
ticular. point of the compaſs, and often cos · 
trary to the ſhip's motien, whereby ſhe i 
greatly retarded and hindered; the er 
allowing for theſe impediments, is 058 


/ the grovteſt difficulties in the whole art, | 
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ty (8.) the dreſſer and colourer of ea- j of the 12 houſes ia "a ſcheme of the aſpefts 
ther after it comes from the tan-yard, of the beavens, 3 
Me. CURRISH (A.) of a ſnarling, doggiſh, ill- | CU'SPIDATED FLOWERS (s.) in Botany, 
f a diſpoſition. 1 8 thoſe whereof the leaves end in 3 
| CURRY (V.) to dreſs or prepare leather for a ſpear's. CE „ 
the ſeven! vſes after it is tanned; to comb, | CU'STARD (S,) a pleaſont food compoſed of 
nee eleap; or dreſs horſe; alſo to fawn, flatter, | milk, eggs, honey and flour. 
nto or comply with another pe:ſon's humour, in | CU'STODY. (S.) in hold, or impriſonment, 
ö order to get into his favour, ce. vonder the care and keeping of another, a 
his CURSE (V.) to wiſh ill to a perſon; in the] not at one's own liberty; ſo a perſon is ſaid 
ne chenb Language, to excommunicate or lay do be in cyfody, when he is detained priſoner 
under an interdict. : I by any boy, _ „ 
”_ CURSE (8.) a puniſhment or judgment in- CUSTOM (S.) the manner, wk. or _cere- 
e of lifted upon any people by heaven, for the ſins | monies obſerved by a private perſon or body 
2 of the nation, &c, I | of people; in many caſes it has the force of 
n of (VRSEDNESS (S.) the wickedneſs, badneſs, | a written law. SR as po © 
rom or vileneſs of any perſon or thing; the being | CU!STOMABLE or CU'STOMARY (A.) chat 
ted, vader or deſerving of a curſe, RT oa is uſusl, or according to the common mas- 
| (URSITOR (S.) an officer belonging to the | ner of doing things; that Is liable to, or 
e of court of Chancery, that makes out original ebargeable' with cuſtom, farm or duty. 
, bn writs for ſome particular county or counties, | CU'STOMER ($.) he that buys ſomething of 
have CURSOR (S.) a label of braſs, divided like a | another ; alſo the officers or farmers of the 
the line of fines, and ſliding in a groove made in | cuſtoms or duties upon goods imported or 
d of be middle of another label, repreſenting the | exported, pt 3 
ſoa horizon, and at right angles toit, | CU'STOM-HOUSE (s.) an houſe or office 
0 is CURSORILY (Part.) Nightly, haſtily, wich-] eſtabliſhed in porte, for the more eaſy and 
ovt much care or regard, - expeditious collecting the public duties and 
that CURSORY (A.) haſty, quick, inattentive, | cuſtoms upon merchandizes exported or im- 
fire, CURST or CURSED (A.) fierce, i}I-natured, Re 1 | | 
ding eabbed; alſo one under ſentence of divine | CU/STOS (S.) a keeper, or perſoa who has 
ate, wath or diſpleaſore. | 5 c the charge of any thing, So, - 
CURTA'IL (V.) to ſhorten, eut off, make | Cuflor Brevium, is n clerk belonging to the 
low leſt, diſmember, or contract; alſo to dock, | Common Pleas, who has the charge of writs 
cate, or eut off part of a horſe's tail; alſo the name] and records of NM privs; there is alſo one 
of a wind muſical inſtrument, which plays | in the Court of King's Bench who files ſuch 
ie in the baſs, eh | writs as are to be filed, and all warrants of 
CURTAIN (s.) that part of the hangings of | attorney, and tranſcribes or makes out e- 
toral 4 room that is before the windows; t cords of Viñ prius, - 3 
Ie alſo placed round a bed, both for orna- | Cuftor Rotulorum, one who has the cuſtody 
with ment and warmth ; alſo the wall between | of rolls or records of the ſeſſions of J 
| two baſtions in a piece of fortification, he is alſo a juſtice of the peace, ond Nt the 
ern, CURTATE DISTANCE (S.) in Aftronmmy, | quorum, in the county where he hes his 
ait. the ſpace het w een the ſun and that point in a2 office, e. 
tous, planet, from which a perpendicular being Cuflor Spirituolium, one who acts as an e- 
* meets the ecliptic, | | cle6aftical judge during the vacancy of a ſee, , 
lying CURVATURE (8.) bending, round neſe, bow- | Cuftor Temporalium, one appointed, by. the 
ing, or crookedneſs, bing to take care of the rents and profits of a 
waht CURVE (s.) any line that is not ſtrait, of | vacant ſee, „„ e 4 
| which there are now innumerable forts, | CUT (A.) ſevered or divided; alſo an epithet 
TILE CURVET (v.) to prance or move like a ma- applied to one who is drunk, an, He is deep- 
pney, naged horſe, ; „ | ly cut; that is, he is ſo drunk, that he can 
ne to CURVILYNEAL 3 figure whoſe perime-| neither ſtand or go. 
fer has any ſort of flexion or bending either envy 4 to ſeparate, part or divide with a 
ards or outwards, 1 knife, ſword, or any ſha n 


W ($.) a regular bending or crooked 
7 CHAIR (s.) an ivory ſeat whereon 


| Cut a Feather, a Sea Term for a ſhip's 
| paſſing the water ſo ſwiftly, that It foams 
/ e 


ia Afrology, it is the fir polnt 


ediles, cenſors and prætors uſed to] Cut a Sail, is to unforl it, and let ie, | 
fit; it was 81fo vſed in triumphs, bring fixed | down. 
in kind of chariot. * | © Cur Water, the ſharpneſs of a ſhip under, 
WHION (s.) a ſoft and handſome pillow, | the beak hesse... 
ler perſons to it or lean o. [cur ($.) 4 wound made 'with a kaiſe, or 
cosy * point of a ſpear ; in Afronemy, | "other ſharp inflroment, whereby, the flelh.io 
it benifies the horns of the moon, or other ſeparated alſo” the tmp made from à Cop» 


per plate of any figure or device engraved - 
| thereon, 


e pe 


QD — 


i 


'_ uſed for the dividing 3 
pay from right to left parallel to the hori- 


| Js metal the other colour 

- alſo ſaid to be cut, when it" comes to the 
full extremity of the ſhield ;'in the Coinage, it 
js when the plates of metal are drawn out | 


| 4 ; 4 
F 3 
[ 8 


* by Ky 


6H _. 
1 * is called 8 (uf, 0s a Bible ar Com- 
mon · prayer book is fail to be adorned or in- 


riched with fine cuts or piftuzes. 


CUTANEOUS (A.) belonging to the ſkin ; 
but * applied to thoſe diſorders which | 
moe immediately sffeft the ſkin, 26 the 
"Reb, mall pos, meaſſes, Ke, 55 

CUTE (A.] Harp, witty, ingenious, ready, &c, 


| ULA (S.) in Anatony, a thin, pellucid 


membrane, vaid of ſenſe, ſerving as a cover | 


to the evtis, or ſkin; it is the firſt and outer- 
moſt covering of the body, and is alſo called 


_ epidermis or ſcarf ſkin; when obſerved by 4 


- microſcope, ir ſeems to confift of innumer- 
able forall ſcales, 1 855 


cis (8.) in Andtony, the cin; it is a re- | 
ticular plexus, or body of veſfels like a net | 


tying immediately under the cuticula, 
LER (s.) one who makes and vends all 


forts of inflrumen's for cutting, ſuch as ra- | 


tors, ſeiſſors, E naives, &c, a 


CUTLASS ts.) broad and bent ſword, ſome- 


times called a ſcymetar. 


CU'TLETS(S$.) in C:otery, are thin ſſices of | 
+ veal eut off from any large joint, fried and 


ſerved vp with proper ſauce 


CUTTER of the Tallin (S.] in the Eac beguer, | 
uin officer who provides wood for the tallies, | 


und cots the furs upon them. 


CUT-THROAT (s.) a villain, robber, os 
" murderer, 3 
CUTTING (s.) e os dividing the | 


17 any thing with « ſharp inflrameat ; 
10 worry it fgnifies the extracling the 
None opt of tt 


ield info two equal 


zo; er in the Foſſe Way, it is allo applied to 
the honoursble ordinarics, and even animals 
when they are divided, ſo as that one part 
an ordinary is 


the thickneſs of the pieces to be crined ; 
lirtle round pieces are cut by a ponch, which, 


till the impreffion is made on them, are call - 


"ed planchets; in the Manege, it is when one 


of a horſe's feet beats the ſkin off the paſ. | 
tern Joint of another ; it is occaſioned by bad | 
"Hhoeing, weorineſs, weaknefs, or not know- | 


"Ing how te go, whereby the ſeer.entang'e ; 
in Point 


ii letters for books, fchemes, and 


mon other uſes. | 
CUTTINGS (s.) in Cardinirg, branches or 


| 4 of trees or plants cut off to ſer again, | 
(s.) s familiar expieffion for the relation 

| of couſin or cobn ; among the Printers, the 

men adoption of a perſon into the privi | 


of the princing office, _ 


_  Jeges | ae ted 
cy CLE ($) in Henn, a,certala, period or 


* 
| 


he 1 in Heraldry, it 16 


| it is the laying colours on with- [ 
_ © out ſoftening the edges. 

. Cutting in Wood, a kind of engraving done 
: 7 wood, uſed for head and tail- pieces, 


Fo C 1 N. _ 
number of years, at the expiration of which 


the ſun or moon returns to the ſame poi 
of the heavens, or, which is the ſame 2 
is ronfidered in the ſame place of the civil 
calender; the cycle of the ſun is 28 year 
and that of the moon 19. lunar years, ond 
ſeven intercalary months, or 1g ſolar years, 
CYCLVSCUS (s.) a furgean's inſtrument, in 
form of a half moon, uſed to ſcrape away a 
Fo. PTS 9 
\CY!CLOID (s.) in Geometry, a curve genemiei 
| by the entice revolution of a circle upon 4 
| Orait line. r 


1 * 


CYCLOT DAL SPACE (S.) an area compre- 
hended between a cycloid and its ſubtenſe, 
YCLO/METRY (S.) the art of meaſuring or 

computing cycles, _. | 
CY*CLOPS (S.) a gigantic ſort of people, 
who were the firſt inhabitants of 67 
that lived near mount tua, whence the 
1 feigned that they were emplaged by 
Vulcan in that place, to forge thunder bois 
or | 


TR Ive 


We - 
CY'/GNUS (s.) or the Swan, in Afronony, x 
3 of the e 
confifting, according to Plolem of 17, Jie, 
19, ond the Britannic catalogue 207 flats, of 
various magnitudes, © 
CY'LINDER (S.) a ſolid contained under three 
| ſurfaces z it may be generated either by the 
mot ion of a circle from one place to another, 
or by the rotation of a parallelogram upon 
one of its fides, ng os 
_ Cylinder charged, in Geometry, the chamber 
of a piece of ordnance, or that part in the 
bottom where the charge is pot. | 
- Cylinder concave, the chace or hollow of 2 


n. : 
6, vacant, that part of the hollow 
of a great gun, which aſter charging remains 
empty. ig 

CYLINDRICAL (A.) in the form of, ot be- 
longing to a cylinder. 
CY'LINDROID (S.) a figure like a cylinder, 

having its baſes equol and parallel, but ellip- 
; tical, ; | | | 
CYMA/TIUM (S.) in Architefure, is a mem- 
ber in the ornamental part. of the entadia 
ture or pedeſlal, the loweſt part of which is 
conver, the other concave. 
CY'MBAL (S.) a muſical inſtrument made of 
braſs, like a Kettle dum, and ſome thiok 
in the ſame form, but ſmalle:, 30d for an0- 
ther purpoſe ; it was much uſed by the . 
cients, ws 
CYNA'NTHROPY (s.) a Pbresey or ad- 
neſs, occaſioned by the bite of a mad ats- 
ture, which affeQs the party in ſuch s man- 
ner, that he _ neither beas the fight f the 
water, or the enn. 
CYNEGE'TICS 5. 29 7 of ſySems-of 
the laws, cuſtoms, dc, of hunting. 
CY/NICAL (A.) chuciſh, In gatured, fivb- 
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cr 1 


,) a ſeRt of phi | CZAR (S.) the title of the empero of R 
muy 6) e of philoſophon Lange? in the and roy; it is a e ok, = 
2 Ve, "hep valued themſelves for z tion of C Caſar. | 


ing all lord! ly 1 and even all ; 3 e WY * 475769 | TE 5 ; 20 
e,, 
fret in 4 vice, and did all their „ 6 4 GCC 
ations pu blicly, and " « wag the e 5 , e eee erp 7 
obſcenities without blu JJ OLDS 7 
cy/NICUs SPASMUS (s.) Tkind of convul- nk EF TSP 1 7 25 p 
bon, wherela the * imilate> the el · g ä : =_ 
es and howling of a dog, _ 
cSOREXY (S. Van inſatiable appetite eve Ts the fourth dame of oor bee, il 
t01he cegree of a diſeaſe, called alſo 7 is founded in moſt or all the E. 6 4 
ind fames canins. words, that it is written in, excepting. 
CYN0SURA, (8.) a em given to the con neſday ; in the freral Numeration, it 1 = N 
ſellation Urſa.mitor, which ſee. _ oo, and when a daſh is over it thi 
c s) a ſerig. ſucker, or graft, ther for ,000; in titles of Books, it frequently 
ſ:om a flower or tree, and ſometimes. called | the eon raction for Doctor, as D, T. 55 
4 layer, Tbeologiæ, or Ductor = wry M. 
| CYPHER. 8.) the, whgr name for the arith De dor 2 82 — 9 by 
| by metical chats ter o, which of itſelf 6ghiHGes D. D. ftands for bas 25 ity 12 gave or . 
oli nothing but put before or on the right hand | ſented ; D. D. D. D, for Dignum Deo Do 
of whole Pl ers, increaſes the vaſueof the | Dedit, he gave or preſented an e . 
| bzujhcant figures ten times as much - as. it fl e God; D. C. in Muſic, 1 
ih wn before ; ſo 3 becomes 30 or thirty, 75 apo, that is, give of play the who e or ſome 
i leren hundred and fifty or 750, &c. Wo. an B part of an air again, 
155 ingenious manner of interweaving the initial B'(S.) the name of a flat ſea-fith very like 
y of letters of a perſon's name, & whereby they 2 plaiſe or ſole; it alſo fignifies a blow with 
Bo. ae the ſame. back war's and forwards, and | the ft or hand clenched; alſo a. expert 
ee formetimes at bottom and top, &c, alſo a per L is ſo co; and likewiſe a Wet, 
ay fon that bas no re ſpe paid him, nor any, au- 'rty clout, or mangled. piece of Tot outs 
, thority in a Family, e, alſo s ſecret charae- | goes by this name. 
you ter to write letters in, to prevent rangers\ Das ( v.) to thump, flap, or ſtrike, * 
. knowing the contents, DA'BBLY (V.) to paddle, ſplalh, of play 4 
- CYPHER (V.) to * arithmetical calcula- water or looſe dit; alſo to meddle with. 
tions, to caſt up a oy, af a tninz that 4 perſon i is not well ſcilſed 
14 CYPRESS (S.) a my” 17 bort of 


vood, of an agreeable ſwell z [it ſcarce. ever DABBLER (8. on 90g an Fre or ſplaſhes in 


33 ni, decays, or takes to worms z it grow in 1 or d etender, or perſon 
: tte ile of Cyprus. In Candia. this tree, is meanly 5 "aq pd 1 ing | 
_ laid to ſpring op vpon digging the earth. a fDACE ($.) th lt name of a very good eating 
5 lutle ; it was uſed by the ancients as a token | frech water 

of ſorrow at funerals, &. DA'CTYL 8.) the name of a common me- 
ier (YRENA'CI (S.) a {-& among: the cen ſure of a foot in a Latin verſe, conliſting of 
1 Philsſophers, lo called, becauſe they followed | one long ſyllable, and two ſhort. ones; alſo 

de opinions of Mriftippes of 2 who af- } a fruit colled likewiſe a date, 
-4 bred that man was born for pleaſure, and FDACTY'LOMANCY. 55 s kind of diviga- 5 
ha that vjrrye_ ig laudable ſo far only ay it con- tion, performed by bolding a ring 2 
5 duces thereto. to a thread, over a found table, on the. | 

OWATO'MA (s.) a tumont in any part of the of which ate marked the letters of the 

of body, _phabet; the ring by its vibration, r | 
os ca IC (A.) an epithet given to two arte- | "to certain letters, which being joined ö 
. ne, and to two veins ia the gall- bladder; ther in words, gave the anſwer to 2 was | 
. ic arteries are two branches from be] aſked: But this was preceded by a great desl ; 
2 wha which convey blood into the vena | of ſuperſtitious ceremony; for Hen, the ring 
do  , was confecrated with/a, great deal. of myſie. | | 
5 ersries. ($.) medicines. ste inſt ditempers ' rious ſtuff; next, the perſon who held it was 5 
* be lade. 5 clad in linen down to his ſhoes, his av deer ; 
he erte (8. a muſical jnfiroment among |, to be ſthaved »ll_ round, 17 bf wav 10 by { 
: the antients, of 6 triangular form, by: ſome | _, vervdin in his hand; af! ore any 
wy leyoeied 19 be the ſame with the I... was done, a formulariy of prayers, * for | 
5 TVICENES (s.) magnificent bangueti that Tee was a in order n. 1 
"Y among the Crit, fitunted ta favourably d "th g 
9 * and opening upon. hoes. of, ples plea- BAC) 25 2 N . 


©" DAC- 


? 

* 
13 
15 
11 
» 
- 


eee eee e eee ee 
2 
. Ag — 


"Os 
Mes 18.) the art of counting 
or numbering e fingers. 
| DAD, DADDA or DADDY ($.) a familiar | 
name uſed by children for father; alſo a ge · 
neral name for an old man, 
DA'DO ($,) in —_ ures the die or flat 
1 the baſe nd cornice of the pe · 
| of a columa ; it is called dic from its 
, _ - Cubic form. . 
| 7e — Gy ſhort ſword, A 
| 1 ) to, wet, dirt, or daub 4 
lets or bottom of 2 Om. 's 1 4 by 
walking in the dirt, dew or wet- | 
DA'GON (S.) an idol worſhipped by the Phi. 
iu, the upper parts of Tn were ſhaped 
4 a human creature, and the lower like a 


DAYLY rent j every day, day after day, con- 


.. © "tinually, 
Dam or DAICN (V.) to dots with, to 
ield of condeſcend to, to vouchſafe, 


DAYNTIES (s.) all forts of rich, curious and 
" wnecommon foods. 

DAINTY (A.) corious, nne, colly, nice, deli. 
clous, uncommon. 

DAVRY ($.) 4 houſe, room, or office where 
butter and cheeſe are made. 

ore ($.) the plain or valley at the bottom of |D 


DALLIANCE 8.) ) — playing, wanton- 
"Ing, delaying, tr 

DATLY (V.) to — ly . or play with 
{2000s ; to trifle, put off, or diſappoint bu- 


PA'LTON ($.) In Lancaſpire, at à ſmall dif. 
tunes from the ſea; its market is weekly on 
| Satordoyx here is an ancient caftle, | that 
1 "ſerves as « priſon for debtors, and an archive 
"for the records of the liberty of Funn; dif- 
tant from London 200 computed miles. 
| DAM 5 tae ſemale of any ſort of beaſt that 
das 


, river, or other water overflowing, 


| drowning or detrimenting the country round 


about. 


DAM (v. ) to ſtop, mot up, or prevent water 


ſtom overflowing 4 country, 


DAM (s.) any aal, hort, or in- | 


"convenience à man.may ſuſtoin in his for- 
© Tune, effate, or reputation; alſo the allow- 
"ance made a 
' for the wrong he has ſuſtained, ' 

9 * Jt butt, Kinder, Incommode, | 


o 146 1 bc ae gere that may 
ſuheln or 40 hort, or prejudſee, 


DANA 199 bn. 12 5 Ahh, "of Wworfted, | 
'- wove 14 eur fs res, Ke. 
: DA'MASK (V 7. weed n re "alfo' to 


© warm uny kobe Habt gent), fo: 
DAM AIKEN Lehe en lags or beav- 
for 2 metal, 1 b "engray 1 
be Z. op the Lad e if 


* opon ke, 49 
- A % 25 


1 ments; alſo to reject or diſallow a book, or 


young, ones ; alſo the bank, flood- | 
170 E or other Koppage, made to prevent the 


perſon in a court of jadicature, | 


DAN 


DA!MIANISTS (8.) a braöch of the 
_ Acephali; they denied the Trinity, ann 
_ ing that there could be no ſuch "Y 
diſtinction of perſons in one pature. 
| DAME (s.) the title of honovr belonging to the 
wife of a knight; alſo a common 
name, Ggnifying miſtreſs, goody, &e, 
DAMN, (V.) to paſs ſentence, or condema 4 
perſon; to curſe or afſiga to eternal tor. 


hiſs a play off the ſlage. 
DA'MNABLE (A.) a in deſerving eternd 
poniſiidentsy any thing dente, vicked 
5 or o prog 1 
AMNA'TA TERRA the 
tuum, or earthly ks 75 at Neo 
of a retort, after the other principles han 
been drawn out by fire, 
DAMNA'TION (S.) judging or condemning 
a' perſon'to ſome puniſhment, and now ecm- 
| 31 applied to the being ſentenced to un- 
mw eterns] puniſhment in hell with the 
and his angels. 
pA (v.) to hurt, prejudice, or l 
mage a thing, 
DAMP or DA/MPISH. (A.) moiſt, wet, u 


Dakip (8. moiſture, wetneſs 3 alſo certain 
. fulphureous vapours that ariſe in mines, or 
other ſubterraneous places, and ſometime 
Rifle the workmen; alſo a panic, or ſear that 
3 in the mind of 1 goilty or diſappointed 
n. 

DAMP (V.) to wet; moiſten, or lightly v. 
ter a thing; alſo to alley the fory or vigour 
of a perſon, by diſheartening or diſappointing 
his expectations. 

DA'MSEL (s.) a young maiden ; alſo a9 in- 
ſtrument put into the beds of old people to 
warm their feet, 

DA'MSIN or DAMSON + (8. ) n pleaſant, 

" agreeable fruit or plumb, ripe in Arp and 
Se tember. 

DANCE (V.) to moe the body regol 
cording to the air of muſic ſung or pla Fe 
roley of ert; alſo any motion In bodies is 
called; and the attending opon, of going f. 
ter a perſon for money, "goods, 4 favour, lt. 
is called dancing after him, 

' DANCE'TTE 4 ) in Herald ee 

| outline of an ordinary Is note A 

nànd js moch +7 5 wich ind only 
it is eommonl | 

DA'NDLE V. 15 to fondle, or play it 
' thing, as a women does with a youny ehild, 

DAN RIFF (s.) the ſcurf or ditt that ticks 

to the heads of young children or _ 

[HRS OD vr OEUT (s.) 4 tribate 


metly paid the Hauri, to flop their ben 
In this ee, but after their expulſion by the 
Exxiis, it way 1 tus” 2 of 1: bare” 


1 77. vid pot e 


fleeti 75 ſcouring t 5 
and prevent their mak ib incorbon as they 


uſed to do, D aucun 


7 


Fir 


S722 


* 1 ee 


ern 18.) 


DAR 


* a, Jeopardy, inconveni- 

udice, hurt. on 

OUS (A,) hazardous, inconvenient, 
at 


with ill coaſequences, _, - 
MINGLE (V.) to. hang at liberty, and in a 
exicleſy manner; to. ſwing to and fro, 
DANTELLE (S.) ſee Dancette, 
DW/PIFER (8.) 
to 4 prince. 


dener, neat, ſpruce, light ; alſo of a ſmall or 
ture. 1 2 ' 1 
1771 8.) a colour peculiarly applied to 


of the ſame colour, as grey, bay, &c. 

DARE ) to hazard, venture upon, or un- 

lenake a thing; alſo to challenge, or pro- 

woke z perſon to combat, or to do a particular 
* Ng 

Mons ($.) courageouſneſs, boldneſs, 


” g - 
o 
im 


e, adventurouſneſs, 1 

DARK (A.) obſcure, myſterious, without na- 
tural IN 8 655 os 9 1 
ARKI „ in Jur. 

: peat bighway, — called Stony-Preet, 
and for the heath or common called Cortman 
Dur, on which is built many alms-houſes z 
this common is allowed by phyſicians to be 
the beſt air in England ; the market is week- 


hy on Thurſday, which is very conſiderable, | 
ehecially for poultry for London, particular- | 


for fat geeſe and large capons z on holy. 
Reder 8 is a fair, the greateſt in 
Ilan, for lambs ; diftant from Londox 20 
ed, and 24 meaſured miles. 
DARK-TENT ($,) a portable camera obſcura, 
made ſomething like a deſk, and fitted with 
DARLING (s.) the favourite or beloved object 
ofa perſon, any thing that a perſon is ex- 
wemely delighted or pleaſed with or in. 
DWRLINGTON (8.) in the biſhoprick of 
Dwhom, ſeated in a flat on the Slerne, over 
vhich is a long ſtone bridge j 
bderably large, conſiſting o 
hath a ſpacious market-p 
h weekly on Mondays, which is well fur- 
diſhed with corn, cattle, and all forts of pro- 
3 this town, 3 1 pow 2 
„ate three d to, called by the 
count le Hell Kulla, of which the ſu - 
ition of former times told many wonder - 


is a town eon - 
ſeveral fireets; 
whoſe market 


u fabulous tories, The water of this town | 


vu ſo famous for bleaching linen, that cloth 
vn wont to be brought ont of Scotland to be 


of paving, the town is very dirty; it has a 
— church in it, w th a high ny 
_ 22 and 244 meaſured miles dif- 


hole eroſg-wiſe, in imitation of weaving. 


DAT is. ; 
ay the ſame with arrow 


| likeg 
4 


6 arrow, &. f 


chief maſler of a bouſhold | 
DAPPER (d.) bit, lively, „ive, nimble, | 


horſes, in which appear divers ſpots, ſhades or | 


noted for the 


vhitened here... In winter-time, for want | 


DARN (V.) to mend garment by ſewing a 


* to throw, or ſtart out ſuddenly, | 


DA'RTFORD 18.) in Er,, ſeated on the Do» 


4.404 n 


5 


rent, near its inflox into the Thames on the 
high road between London and Canterbury, iv: 
a pretty large town, full of inns and public 
houſes, has a large market on Saturday, well 


. fivred with corn and other proviſions, which 


is 22 n by corn-chandlers and 
mealmen; he a large gunpowder mill, 
which, between 1730 and 1738, has been 
blown up. four times, and no body received 


any damage. perſonally ; diſtant from Londes 


12 computed, and 16 meaſured miles. 
DA'RTMOUTH (S.) in Devonfoire, built ze 
the mouth of the river Dart, round the weſt 
i , Gde of the harbour, in a ſort of ſemicizcle, 
on the fide of a ſteep bill; it is both large 
' and populous, and yet but. meanly built 3 
though the key is large, and the firect be- 
fore it Kiez. where ſeveral merchants re | 
- fide, who trade very ſucceſsfully to Spain, 
' Portugal, Italy, and the plantations, with 
fiſh, particularly pilchards, which ane caught 
here in great abundance. The opening into 
Dartmouth harbour is narrow, but the chan- 
nel is deep enough for the biggeſt ſhip what- 
ever; the fidex of the entrance are high, and 
mounded with rocks, and at the entrance 
tende a firong fort beyond a platform of 
; guns, which, commands it, and though the 
entrance is not above half a mile broad, yet 
opens ſo wide, and makes ſo lange a baſon, 
that 500 of the Fs ſhips may ride with 
eaſe and ſafety ; it is an ancient borough» | 
town, which has a good market on Friday, i / 
three churches, and is governed by a mayor 
and his brethren diſtant from Landes 16g 
computed, and 193 meaſured miles. 
DASH (V.] to give a blow, or ſtrike with the 
| hand; alſo the free manger of ſlrik ing flou- 
riſhes or letters, like ws maſters z to wet 


9 W 


wich water, by throwing. In flones, &. ts 


fileace, or put out of countenance ; to con- 

found, ſurprize, or terrify, _. tre 
DA/STARD (S.) a coward, or faint«hearted - 

perſon, one but of liule reſolution. 
DATA (S.) ſuch things os are known, van, 

or granted in a propoſition... tout 
DATE (S.) a pleaſant froit; alſo the ſpegifica- - 

tion of time when a particular was 

done, writing made, or coin firuck, 
DATE (V.) to ſet down or nominate the exatt 

time from whence a writing is in force, or 
any ct was done, TE | R 1 
DA'TIVE CASE ($.) in Grammer, the third 

caſe in the declenfion of nouns; it is called 

dati us, becauſe it ſuppoſes ſomething to be 
tiven; in the Engliſh Tongue, this caſe is ex- 
4 by the fn 0; as courteous 10 all, 
payable to him, lend co me. 1 
N 3 ** 
| town, but p y nds upon tra- 
E 

$ It 10 a mayor, 

men, and ſteward, with 12 freemen ; i 


of lightening ; alſo to caſt or throw | 


- 
* 


cha 
a geo market on Wedneſdoy, and is. 60 
EM 5 com- 


| 


- — 4 hey — . 1s 
— —— ————— —ů — — 2 K = a 
n 1 


_ DAWNING {S.) the beginning of light, the 


DAZZLE 


DEA. 


computed, and 74 meaſured tnfles diſtant 


of from London. 


DAU'OHTER (8,) . femile' child, git, or 


woman. "wy : 

g. DAVID (8.) in Prnbroleſpics, in Soutb- 
Malis, was anciently both a famous elty and 
en archbiſhop's ſee ; it is vo A biſhop's ſer ; 
- but the town is now ſo much tecayed, that 
they have but few inhabitants, and are with- 
out the convenience of a'market, ſuppoſed to 
uri from the barrennefs of the foil, and its 


unhealthy Gruztion 3 ſo that there is little to 


Pome Sep — 3 af ene es 7m 
roof ” er t an any n "nd; 207 
eke 208 e 


f London. N 5 5 i 
DAUNT (V.) to intimidate, terrify, frighten, || 


and put our of h 


- Gon of danger. 1 
DAUPHIN 100 a title given to the eldeff ſon 
' of the king of France, and preſumptive heir 
© of thiat crown; he is fo called from the pro- 
- vince of Dav | 
bert II. to Philip of Valais, on condition that 
the 4ldeft fons of France ſhould bear the arms 
und titte of this province, „ 
DAW ts.) the name of a bird that chatters or 
"talles, t the ſize of a fmall pigeon, com- 
-monly called s jack-daw, | 
DAWB (v.) to fmear, foy!, or dirty; alfo to 
privately. 2 


DAWN (s.) the firſt appearance of day. Hght. 
appesrance of hops, or confirmation of ex- 


DAY ($.) in # ger Senſe, means only the, 
| ſpace of time between fun rifing and ſetting, 
- which is termed the natural day; hut the ar- 

tificial or aſtronomical day, is.24 hours, or 
| that time in which the earth makes one re- 
volation upon its axis, In Law, it is fre- 
quently uſed for the day of appearance in 


court, either briginally, or by aſſignment; [ 
ſometimes for the time writs ſhall be re- 


turned at, as days in bank are days upon 
which the court orders a writ to be returned, 


or 's pirty to appear upon a writ ſerved; to 
be diſmiſſed 4 day, or fine dis, is to be | | 


quite diſcharged. 


of Grace, in Commerce, à certain num- | 


| ber. of days which merchants allow one ano- 
ther to pay bills in, after the time ſpecified 
is expired ; in England and Leipſſe, 3 days 
are ee, fo that if a bill is drawn payable 
in 20 days aſter its date, it is not to be paid 
un #3 dan; in France and Dentale 10 are 
allowed; at Naples 8; at Anitzyerp, Rotter- 
dam and Venice 6 ; at Franifort 4 
(v.) to offend or host the ſight by 
too firong or glaring u light ; alſo to bribe 
the underflarding, ſo that a perſon is reſo- 
letely and invincibly bling. 
DEA'CON (s.) a minifter of the eburch, or- 


7 


; cart, | 
DAUNTUESS (A.) without fear or apprehen-| 


; 


d 


LY 


, 1 
DEA 
die gave an account | how he dilyolet of i 
' monies delivered to bim for the — mA 
 neceffitons ; this office was firſt creates 
the apoſtles, who ordained ſeven ; at preſcat 
be is one of the loweſt degree in holy or 
who reads prayers, baptites, and aflifis at the 
 adminiftration of the ſacrament, © 
'DEA'CONESSES (s.) women choſen in the 
firſt ages of the church, to.aGR at the baptiz. 
' "ing, Ke, of their own ſex ; at ff, none un. 
der 60, and afterwards 30 years of age, wire 
admitted to this office ; they were women of 
| * good repute, and common widows,, 
DEAD (A.) without life, inactive, flat, or in- 
pid, as liquor js that is expoſed to the alt, 
Dad Rechoning, is the eftimating or 14. 
e 


Are it {nA RI e OM ops 


ing where a ſhip is by the Jog, the cour 
bos ſteered being Known, allowance being 
made for lee-way, drift, &c, 


Did Water, the eddy water jnft behind 
the ſhip's fern, N 
DEA'DEN 


&c, 
DEADLY (A.) of a deftruMve nature, caving 
death; an unappeafable hatred, or revengelul 
; Fory, that endeavours v0, procure” the death of 

the party hated. owt 5 
of rack, ſoil or common earth, that miners 
| leave in the grooves below the ground ot fur- 
.| "fice, or are thrown away after the ore js 
| picked and waſhed out bf s Pr above ground, 
DEA (A.) the want of hearing, or not hav- 


1 * . 


ing the wſe of that ſenſe, _ 


the hearing of a thing, either by making a 
noiſe, or hurting the organs of the ear, | 
DEAFFORESTE 

exempt from foreſt laws 


or total want of hearing, | 
DEAL (V.) to parcel out goods or other mat- 
ters; to tell or give to each perſon his quan- 
tity or number of cards at play; to trade in, 
to traffic, or utter wares and merchaodizes, 
DPAL (S.) in Neat, is s handſome Jarge town, 
| but has no market, being deemed only a part 
or member of the ent eh Sandwich ; it lies 
over-aguin# the Downs, the famous road for 
| thipping, for all ſhips to and from Londen, 
which makes it much reforied to by the ſea- 
 faring-men, and thoſe who have any deali 
with them; diſtant from Londen 37 computes, 
and 74 meaſured miles, 
DEA'LER (s.) « trader, one that boys and ſells 
commodities ; alſo in Gaming, one that it 
give to, or count out, what number of cards 
| each perſon is to have, 


DEALING (S.) trading, countiog, or df. 


DEAMBULATI ON (s.) a walking from place 


to £8 | 
oral” (5) the head of s collegiate church, 


dained to ſerve the prieſt or biſhop, io whom | 


= 29 f 


| and chief of N chapter 1 in France, * 1 


(V.) to ſtop, kinder or weaken the 
a ; force of a blow, weight, undertaking, fire, 
„, which was given by Hu- | Te LEM TR 27 


PEADS or DEAD-HEAPS (8.) foch parcels | 


DE AEN (A) to tender or make deaf, to top 


(A.) not fubjeR to, or 
privileged, 
DEA'FNESS (8.) a difficulty in, hardneſs to, 


member of the bo bonne, and of the parlia- 
pts, are called deans ; the country pariſh- 

s in many places are called deans; in 

the ancient Manaftries, he was a ſuperior 
onder the abbot, and had ten monks under 
is care, | 2 
* Dean, was formerly an ecclefiaſtic, 
who bad the direction of ten churches in the 


[ran Dean was the ſame in the city. 


of eceleſisſties belonging to a cathedral or 


jate church, b | 
DEAN (8.) in Glouceſtetbire, in the diſtrict of 
the Foreff of Dean, is a tolerable town, con- 
bing chiefly of one ſtreet ; former l/ the 


chief manofaQure is pin-making; it has a 
good market weekly on Monday, and is 99 
computed, and 114 meaſured miles diſtant 


London. «oF 
r of DEAN (S.) in Glouceflerſhire, is a large 
in of ground, and though much cortailed, 
is fill about 20 miles long, and 19 broad, 
within which are 3 hundreds, ſeveral villages 


it was Gy ſhaded with woods quite 
5 


thro'; the ſoil 


formerly ſo famous, that moſt of our ſhipy 
were made of them : Within its limits ma- 


ov > * > > wn ww 0 N>\ﬀw a3 EH, 


with men and women inftead of trees; tho? 


% there are ſtill many in it: The king hath | 
| bete a \wainmote court, for the preſervation 

a t, 

5 of the vert and veniſon, kept at the ſpeech- | 
7 houſe, a large building in the middle of the | 


choſen annually by all the freeholders of the 
county : For the improvement of the iron 
| mines and forges, a coort is held, directed by 
2 ſteward appointed: by the conflable of the 
foreſt, sfſified by juries 
their particular haws. 
DEANRY or DEA'NERYY (S.) the jurifdic- 
tion of a dean, or that extent of ground or 
number of churches over which he has au- 
_— and from whence he receives his in- 
me. # Fs > BSE 
VEA'NSHIP (8.) the office, 
or authority of a dean, 
WAR (A.) coftly, 
valuable, beloved, 


dignity," power, 


or highly eſteemed, 


nels, ec, of any thing that is advanced be- 
yood the uſo} or common price, 
_— uy , &c, ; 
) ſcarcity, ine, 
—— 6 oy city, want, famine 
er the ion of 
vith the Phyſicians, it is the ceſſation or total 
foppage of the cirenlation of the blood, and 
Gniequently of all the animal and vital func- 


HL ES. Rn ES 4 & eh os. on BL AN Ob os of 


| 


country ; he was ſometimes called 4 tina DEAUR ATION: (8.) the craig ey ing 


Dean and Chapter, the ſuperior and body 


DEBA'R (V.) 


clothing trade flouriſhed here, but now the | 


3nd towns, in which are 24 pariſh-churehes, | 


fitaate between the rivers Severn and Ei DEBATTE V.) 


a wet clay, proper for the 


growth of oaks, for which this foreſt was DEBAU CH (v.) to revel and 


ny iron mines have been found, the working | 
of which has leſſened the foreſt, and filſed it | 


foreſt ; the judges whereof are the verdurers, | 


of miners, who bave | 


EA'RNESS (8.) the chargeab) i- | 1 
8.) the chargeableneſs, codtli DEBVLITY or DEBYLITUDE (S.) weakneſs, 


ariſing from | 


| 


| 


* 


| 
| 


[DEBA/RK (v.) to come from 


D E B o& * 2 4 545 1 
tions, and powers, ſuch us reſpiration, ſen- 
ſation, &c, * ' by . . þ 18 


DEA'THLESS (A. ) immortal, that can 200 t die 


or be deſtroyed, * | 
EA'TH-WATCH (S.) 4 little inſeck that 
makes a noiſe like the beating of a watch, 
which by the vulgar is looked upon as a pre- 
_ - the death of ſomeof the family whas 
t is heard, V 


with gold, or gilding it, as aporhecaries do 
their pills, to prevent the naofevus taſte of 
their phyſic being irlcſome to the patient. 
to binder, prevent, keep from, 


or ſhutout, y 
on board a ſhip, 
to put on more, ñͥt rtr. 


 DEBA'SE (V.) to bring down, to make worſe, 


— LI K * —C 


DEBATTE (s.) 4 confoltati 


n 


DEBAUCHEE' or DEBOCHEE* 
' neſs, and diſorderly living. 


or qualify too much, as they do gold or filver 
by mixing it with too great 3 quantity of 
alloy; to humble, or ſtoop to matters very 


a thing or perſon, *' | | | 
'E'(S.) s confoltation upon 1 Tobjef, 
wherein all that can be faid on'either fide of 
the queſtion is urged ; alſo u quarrel; Man- 
gle, or diſagreement. 1 . 

to diſpute, diſcuſs, or exatnihe 
deliberate)y or judicioofly 3 alſo to quarrel, 


wrangle or diſagree. ' . 
riot 2 
to corrupt à 'perſon's manners; to ſeduce «4 
raviſh a virgin, or modeſt woman 3 to fpoil, 
or injure's h 3 et} TA 
one be 


practiſes all manner of lewdaels, drunkea- 


DEBAU/CHERY (S.) drunkenneſs,” whore- 


dom, filthy talking, all manner of 
licentiouſneſs, 


diſorderly | 


DEBENHAM ($.) in Sufflk, of itfelf » toler- | 


W AS e 


DEBE'NTURE (s.) a public infiryment 


ably clean town, 'as being ſeated upon an 


hill, but in the midſt of very ſtiff and dirty 


roads, which cauſes'it to be but lictle e- 
quented, and flightly inhabited, as well av 
meanly built; it has a poor matket weekly 
on Friday; from London 68 computed, and 
$6 meaſured miles, Eb oe bh 
given 


by the government as a ſecurity for money 
due for wages, or for cuſtom paid 'inwards, 
which the merchant upon exporting theſe 


' ſame commodities is to be repaid, | 


DEBO/IST (A.) debauched, rakiſh, wild," exe 
privation or ceſſation of life, | | N 
the ſoul from the body; 


or of a great price; alſo | DEBV/LITATE (V.) to ken or render in- 


effectual a perſon's capacity or power of do- 
ing a thing. $7 Ts 
infirmity, want of ſkill or power, feeble- 
neſs, - 


travagant, c. 


DEBONAPR (A.) bie, lively, afsble obe 


teous, good natured. 


DEBT (s.) whatever is owing by, or due from 


o 


to . 3 
OM rr DE'BTOR 


DEC 


DE/BTOR (5.) any perſon or accompt that 
owes any thing to another, | 

- DE'CADE (8.) the num 

divided in a ten · ſold manner, as the 

numeration-table, &. 


common 


DECA/DENCY (s.) a falling Jown, a decay- | 


| ing, waſting, or coming to nin. 

DE/CAGON. (S.) a geometric figure of ten 
fides, or a polygon forming ten angles. 

DE/CALOGUE (s.] the ten commandments 
given by Moſes to the Iſraclites. | 

' DECA'MERIS (s.) a term uſed by ſome wri- 

ters upon ſound, for «tenth part, 


' DECA/MERON (s.) a volume or book di- 


vided into ten heads, chapters, parts, or | 


books, _ 1 9 8 N 
DECA'MP (V.) to break up or move a camp 
at or from one place, and 
_ another that is more convenient, 
DECA'NT. to rack or pour off liquor out 
bar wy the dregs, by leaving all 
.. fine and free from ego, by leaving 
DECA/NTER (5.) one that pours, or racks 
liquor from — — iato other veſſels ; alſo 
A ſome flint glaſs bottle to put wine, ale, 
&e, into, for the more eaſy pouring it into 


DECA'NUS (S.) an officer among the Romans, 
who had ten perſons under him. 
DECA'PITE ar Defſait.. | 
DECA/STYLE (S.) in Architefure, a buildiog 
that has ten columns in front, 
DECAY (S.) 4 gradual waſting or conſuming, 
. or falling away, 4 | 
© DECAY! (V.) to ſpoil, wither, waſte, and 
. gradually to come to ruin or diſſolution, 
DECEA'SE (V.) to die a natural and common 


death, without any external or accidental 


violence, 

DECEA'SE (s. 

of this life of any perſon, _ 

DECEUVT (s.) a crafty, ſubile, fy, wily impo- 
- tion, fraud, or cheat, | 

DECEVTFUL (A.) « perſon or thing that ap- 

_ pears or pretends to be one thing, and is 
. really quite the contraty. 
DECEVTFULNESS (s.) fraud, cozenage, falſe 
. dealing, bollow-heartedneſs, &c, | 
 DECEIVABLE (A.) that may be impoſed 
upon, or cheated, 

DECEUVVE (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, be- 
28 or deal treacherouſly with any one, 
D 
With others, and now with us, the laſt month 
in the year, wherein the ſun enters Copri- 


corn, and makes the winter ſolftice, In Ro- 


. mulur's year it was the tenth month, and was 
conſecrated to Saturn; upon the fifth, they 


_ kept the Faunaha; on the 19th, the Satur- | 


z on the 226, the Lararia z and on the 
lakk day, the Juveniles Ludi; and the peaſants 
kept the ſceſt of the godceſs Yacuna, the 

.- baving in their fruits, and ſown their 


ber of ten, or any thing 


to march or go to 


* another, ſo that it may be 


the natural dying or going out | 


E'MBER ($S.) with ſome the teath, and | 


3 
en old man with a rough, grim 
'clotheq in furs, with . 
upon his head, his noſe red, and his bearg 
5 . with rework carrying a bundle of 
holy and ivy at k, a j 
"Is bis B44 his back, and holding a goat 
CE MPEDA (s.) a meaſure 
M 6470 . | LOR 3 ene 
VIRATE (s.) among the Romans, 
| the office 47 the ez „ 
DECE'MVIRI (s,) a body of magiftrates in the 
. Roman goverament, canſifling of 10 perſons, 
in whom was lodged the ſovereign authority 
they had the power of making laws for the 
people, and it was by them that the law of 
the twelve tables was compoſed, The ds. 
wiri were alſo appointed to take care of cer. 
tain affairs, as commiſſioners are now, viz, 
to adminiſter juſtice in the abſence of the pre. 
tors, take care of the Sybils books, and the 
ſacrifices, conduct colonies, prepare feaſts; 
ſometimes in lieu of decemvirjonly ſeptemiri 
triumviri, or duumwviri were conflituted, 
DE'CENCY or DE/CENTNESS (s.) modedy, 
| comelineſs, any thing fit to be done; ollen 
regularity, &c. 1 Ow 
DECENNA'LIA (S.) feafts held by the Ronus 
emperors every tenth year of their reign, 
with ſacrifices, games, largeſſes to the geo- 


* &Cc, # - 
blck Al (A.) any thing that is to be 
continued for ten years, and then ceaſe ur 
begin again, VV 
DE'CENT (A.) bandſome, commendab'e, ft 
to be done, convenient. 
DECE/PTION (s.) a fraud, impoſition, et 
wrong appearance 
DECE/RPTIBLE 


2 8 * 2 2 
—— ©» KS rns. 


88 


, ted, or made els, | 
\ DECVDE (V.) to arbitrate or conclude in al- 
fair that was in diſpute, - 
DECIT/DUOUS (A.) ready to fall, tottering, 
DF/CIL (s.) the aſpe& of two planets wt 
they are diſtant from one another a tenth put 
of the Zodiac, "33 N 
DECIMAL ARITHMETIC (3) that pot 
of arithmetic which conſiders units or who# 
numbers made in decimal fractions. 
Decimal Fraftions, are thoſe whereof 1ht 
denominators are decuples of 1, or are 1 
with one or more cyphers; as 10, 3% 
1000, 10000, Ac. thus , 45., $54, 
e. are decimal frafions z but #5 the devs 
minatory of this ſort of fraction: ate avi)! 
| known, they are ſeldom expiefſed in vn 
ing, but the ſraction is difingoifbed by 
ak pleced before it thus, 6 46 36 
end as cyphers placed afier integers 186 
their value decimaliy, ſo being placed den 
s decimsl, they decreaſe its value decims"yj 
but being placed before integers, 8nd vi 
ſractiono, neither of them is increaſed 0 6 


miniſhed. 
i the Romans. 5 


— — 


, IF 


manner of 


| corn, The Pajnuers, Ce. repteſent this month 


S err EY YES rr ers n 25 rss 


DECIMA*TION- (s.) 


ne 
| ied, en behaved themſelyes cowardly, which 


was done by putting to death every tenth 


man, for which they drew lots. 


DECINERS, DECE/NNIERS or DO/ZINERS | 
6.) officers who had a check opon the fri- | 
g ti or diſtrias, for the mamtenanee of 


the public peace. 
DECIPHER (V.) to explain, or find out the 
meaning of a letter wrote: in obſture cha · 


raters 5 to expound riddles or difficult pro- 


poſitions z to get a clear-and thorough know- 


ledgs of any hidden, difficult, or eien | 


buboeſs, = 
DECISION (8. 


ng hall, or ought to be. . ; 
— fo A) the aft or finiſhing froke to 
a controverſy, battle; diſpute, . 
DECK (8.) a floor of a ſhip. whereon the puns 


art laid, a pn which the men walk to 
2nd fra, which is like 2 tory of a houſe ; | 


hence a ſhip is ſaid to have two or three 
ducks, when ihe has ſo-many ſtot ies, 


Deck; is mate of cord interwoven, | 
gretched over veſſels that have no | 
deck, through which 1hey-annoy the e ö 


- 4nd 


when they have boarded them. —» 
Half Dick, a dee reechiag rote the main- 
malt io the ern of the ſh 


% 
Quarter Dech, goss from the feerage un ; 
to the maſter's rovnd- ana- ; 


ng forth, 4 | 


writ- 


/RATIVE or DECLA/RATORY (A, } 
» ables know, - publiſhing, or - ſetting 
a he; * 


DICLA'RE (v.) to publiſh, manifeſt, N 
openly tw, make plain, or known; al'o | 


lo denounce, \(breaten, or proclaim g. ae to | 


wind, thoughts, or reſolution . w another 
DICLE'NSION: 16.) the varying the entiageef 


growin 

ger and more violent; and in Trade 
of the Whole, 2 of ſomie 

cofar brauch or manufacture / 


Mounu TION (s.) che 3 


* 
„ i 7 


the ending, 1 Gaithing a. 
2 in diſpute z the ame naw 4 


DEC 


ing, or deeaying; c. of any thing; and in 


* 


&c, from the equator, either northward or 
: ſouthword towards the poles, * 

: Declination, is an arch of a great e 5H, 

' Iniercepted between a given 

equator, and perpendicular to it. 


degrees, 


through the poles of the world. 
« Pardllax of the Dealination, an arch of the 


declination mo a far, h 

0 the Dielination, an arch of the 

| "circle of Jeef! ination, whereby the declina- 

tion of aſter 15 increaſed or diminiſhed by re« 
fraQt' on. 


 /- the compaſs from dhe ive meridian, 


| plane god the prime vertical, reckoning from 
eaſt to weſt, and between the plane and ine 

' . meridiany from north to ſouth, 

DEOLINA'TOR 48.) an inftrument uſed 14 

| and reelinetion of « plane, 

| PECLVNE (V/) to decay, grow r how: 

down, avoid; ſhun, refuſe, forſake, eiſcon- 


tinue, or les ve off. 


"ing, leaving ef, leasing, or bowing down z 
and in Djallings thoſe dials whoſe — are 


unboſom one's ſelf, and freely to tel one 


noong, according to the of cult 
; 2 „ thing „ 


's in ic means 2 diſeaſe | 
ating or 22 bos in Mer ale, l: 
6 vie 's immornnlities i 


oO N the pee 


nor * a one of the four cardinal, 
: eo» N. E W. or 8. to, ate called ere. 
DECLUVITY (s.) e ſteepaeſ⸗ of 2 hill er 
other thing, * from the top u the 
bottom, or downwards. 


the fire, in ſome pro er liquor, 
fee (8. + Collin over the he 


either for diet- drinks, or other uſes, | 
| DEGO/LLATE (V.) to behead, or ſeparate the 
dun from che other part of the body by 


ify à painting or 
— DIS. n 
trun 


— ($/) 8 oF t 
ſolstion of # body into 4 A tr'deiples, 


fo eoA ATR (V. Leere tif „ fer 
of drew or be. * of 


7 


- beanti fice, orn she, or fets a 


+ off the eg, ai neo ge 
mee 
red AU 15:) order, 


* 


Aronomy, it is the diſtance of a planet, flar, - 


point - | and the 


' The Declinatien of a planet or ftar is found J 
| by ſobtraivg the akicyds of the pole hom 


circle of declination, by which the [parallax 
of the altitude increaſes or diminiſhes the 


- Declination of a Plane, in Dialling, an arch ' 
of the horizon comprebended between the 


to find the deetinotion, incliaation, | 


-DECO'CT (V.) to ſeethe, boil, or bew orer | 


rer | 
red from b 


dene good! be, 
views ; and in Sale, it u the fee 
. 


Circle of Declination, a great elrcle paſſing 


' Declination of the Needh, the. variation of 


a | iis 68.) the growing wenk;/ decays = 


; particuleely applied io phy6cal prepararip: vi : 


| cytting it off, 
. DEQCQLAA'TION. 8.) Has; ze is 4 : 
wa ſeldom uſed in any other ſenſe than 1 


1 


DE D 
br proportioning every part and member, ſo 
"= WE . yn Ani A nah beautiful, com- 
modious, and laſing, . | 
DECOU'/PLE ($S.) in Heraldry, ſeparated, 


parted, not joined ; thus a chevron decou 

s one who wants ſomething. towards the 

point whereby it is not joined, but is in the 
two paris. 8 | 
 DECOU'RS-or DECRE/SSANT (A.) ſee De- 
crement. I 
DECOY” (V.) to allure,” entice, draw in, de- 
ceive, or cheat, © 4 

wheedle, cx pretence, 
DECREA'SE V.) to waſte, diminiſh, leſſen, 

or decay, 7 70 


penxx (v. ) to ordain, appoint, command, 


reſolve upon, or determine; 
PECREE/ (S.) a law, ftatute, or order; allo a 
JS reſolution, or determination, 


ED. 
/CREMENT (S.) a decreaſing, or waſting ; 
, it ſignißes the wane of the moon | 


in Hera 
facing the left 6de of the eſcutcheen.- 
DECRE'/PID (A.) lame, weak, infirm, ſpoken 
” of perſons' worn out with age, by reaſon 
whereof they go ft 15 or bowing down, 
DECREPITA'TION (S.) in c miley, the 2 
lag or gone Lyme over the fire, till it ceaſes 
to crackle ;" alſo the noiſe or crackliag which 
tze ſalt makes while iti over the fire. 
 DECRETAL (s.) a name given to a pope's 
© better, wherein are anſwers to queſtions ze- 
lating to ecclefiaſtical affairs, - 
Deck (v.) to tun down, undervalue, ſpeak 
againſt or 11) of a perſon or thing. 


DE 
_ n; the being violently ſeized with a 
diſeaſe that compels the patient to take to bis 
r 8 ” ; ; 
.DE'CUPLE (A.)] ten-fold, or one number or 
- thing ten times as much as another, as 1, 103 
e 6 ; 


DECUSSA'TION (s.) the interſe@ion or croſ- | 


Gng of Lines; rays, nerves, &c, . 


DE/DDINGTON (8.) in-0xfordbire; formerly | 


2 ton crporate, 'that ſent burgeſſes to par- 
* Hament, but does not now; it is governed 


by s bailiff; and though a pretty large town, | 
yet it hat but a ſmall market weekly. og Sa- 


from London 51 computed, | 


" turday z diſtant 
- * ard 62 meaſured miles. 


*DE'DICATE (i to ſeparate or appoint «| 
_ © thing for a patievlar purpoſe, andgommon- | 


1 is meant in a religious ſenſe 3 Affe to ad- 


or-pryferit a book to a pripce, noble- | 


mam ſcholirpfe, 
DEDICA'TION, (8.) the eps 
rating 0o:appoimiog « church, perſon 

* 3% * 3 25 purpoſe z/ alſo 
1 bing a thing ta great n, 
vy 50 pteveftion or'fhonour to it; 4 fork 

, * 
N 


. which anſwets to part of- our Wo- 


e nnd December Fin, feng lia whole | 


8 „ ee. ; 
„ 


'MBITUKRE (s.) a lying down, or reft- | 


p oF Sf As * 0 
ſolemn 2 of ſepa · | 


by the Jews on the 25th of the month | 


| _ DEF 
DP'DICATORY- (A.) of, belonzing, & pr. 
DEDYTION (S.)- a ang, giving up 
„ A YICIGNMm 3 
ſurrendering 1 is 1 et 


ple | DEDU'CE (V.) to collect, draw, or infer ons 


thing N another. 
DEDU'CIBLE (A.) that is capable of, 
be drawn or face from ba, 9 
eee V.) to withdraw, leſſen, ſubtra, 
or take one thing out, or from another, 
 DEDVU/CTION (S.) a conclufion, con 
or inference; alſo the actual leflening, ſub- 
trafting, or taking one thing out of, or from 
another. | 5 
DEED (s.) ſomething really performed or done, 
an action; in Laus, certain writings that con. 
tain the conditions of a contract or agreement 
between party and party, one or more; 
ſometimes they are called indentures, from 
indentions or notches vpon the edges, which 
do or ought to exactly tally or agree with 
the counter-part ſigned by the contrary par. 
ty or parties, and put into the poſſeſſion of 
that, or thoſe parties by whom it is not 6gn- 
ed, and is mentioned in the deed ftſelf to 
be interchangeable or ſeverally figned, ſeal- 
ed, and. delivered for the purpoſes thereis 
mentioned, to nt all frauds or miſte- 
preſentations whatever z but a deed roll is a 
plain, Gngle, unindented inftrument, ſigned, 
; ſealed, and delivered by one party only, 
DEEM (V.) to value, eſteem, judge, thiak, 
; imagine, or ſuppoſe, | 
DEE/MSTERS (S.) perſons in the iſle of Mar, 
to whom differences are referred, and by them 
decided without any proceſs or charges, 
DEEP (A.) the third quality of the dimenſion 
of body, and is the ſame with thick, in con- 
tradiction to long and broad, which confli- 
tute a ſurface; alſo profoundly learned, hard 
to underfiand, difficult to come at, ſecret, 
obſcure, hidden, dark. 3 
Deep- Jaa - Line, a ſmall line with which 
navigators ſound deep waters; at the end of 
the line is faſtened a piece of lead, called the 
' deep: ſea · land, the bottom of which is cover- 
ed with tallow, which brings wp part of the 
40 from = bottom, _— by diſcover 
what cos y are on, tho cannot 
deſcry — 8 5 
DEEP (S.) the great ſea or conflux of vaten, 
ſo called from its great depth-that is ſcarcely 


LL ds 5 h 3 55 
DEE/PING or DIE'PING (8. 3 
a ſmall market-town, - fitvate in 2 , 
; "ground; its market is weekly oo Thurſday j 
. diſtant from Londen 70 computed miles, 
DEER (s.) thoſe wild beats of the chace 
whoſe rw, when dead, is ag mp a7 
. and which are cot kept in | 
and parks of —— FTE and gentle» 
men. & : 
DEFA'CE (v.) to blot, ſmear, — 
damage, or injure a ſtatue, 
writing, be. pe 


21 2 


3 "a 


ure, 


4 


* A 7 X K Kr OUS 


3 
28d truly done or performed, | 
DEFALCA/TION (S.) an abating or deduQting 
ſomething in an accompt; and in Gqrden- 
it is the pruning, trimming, or eutting 
vines and other trees. 8 
DEFA/MATORY (A.) ſlanderous, injurious, 
falſe, abuſive. . cs 
DEFA/ME (V.) to ſpeak ill and falſely of a 
ſon z to Nander, backbite, or diſcredit. 
DEFAU!/LT (S.) an error, imperſection, want, 


flaw, or defect; and in Law, it is the ren | 


dering a perſon obgoxious to the fine, for- 
ſeit, amerciament, or other puniſhmeat of 
the court, for omitting ſomething that ought 


to have been done, or committing or doing | 


- ſomething forbidden, 


DEFEA'SANCE or DEFAV/SANCE (s.) in a 
Law Senſe, is a condition relating to a deed, 


which when performed, the act is diſabled |, 


and made void, as if it had never been done; 
. the difference between a defaiſance and 2 
proviſo is, that a defaiſance is made a ſepa- 
rate deed or inſtrument which terminates 
with the act, but a proviſo is inſerted in the 
body of the general contract or deed, 
DEFEA'T (S.) in War, is the loſs of the bat- 


tle, a driving violeatly out of the field, a com- | 
'plete overthrow, a thorough rout, ſlaughter, | 
or deſtruction ; in Civil Affairs, a diſappoint- | 


ment, prevention, or hindrance, 
DEFE'CATE (V.) to clarify, purge, or refine | 
from dregs, ſediment, &e. 
DEFECT (S.) a blemiſh, or imperfectlon; an 
omiſſion, or want of ſomething. - 


DEFE'CTION (s.) a deſerting, leaving, for- 


faking, or falling off from a party, whether 
_ religious or civil. 55 
DEFE/CTIVE (A.) wanting ſomething, or 
that is full of faults, or imperfeRions. 
DEFE/NCE (S.) guard, protection, prop, ſup- 
port; alſo anſwering, maintainibg, uphold- 
ing, defending, or juſtifying; and in the Mi. 
liary-Language, oppoſition or reſiſtance; in 
Low, it is that reply a defendant ought to 


make as ſoon as the plaintiff hath made his | 


count or declaration. 1 


DEFENCELESS (A.) weak, impotent, with. ; 


out friends or ſupport; alſo guilty, 
DEFE'NCES (8.) in Heraldry, the weapons of 
any creature, as the horns of a bull ur ſtag, 


the paws of a lion, the tuſks of a boar, &c. | 


In Fortification, they are all ſuch works as 
cover or protect the oppoſite poſts, + 


DEFE/ND (v.) to protect, take care of, juſtify | 


and ſupport, vindicate, help, or maintain, 


DEFE'NDABLE (A.) that may be vindicated, | 


juſtified, proteQed, or helped, 
DEFE/NDANT (s.) in Law, is the perſon 
proſecuted, or ſued in a perſonal action. 


DEFE/NDER (s.) was formerly an officer of | 


treat truſt both in church and ftate 5; his bu» 
lineſs was to ſee that juitice was adminiftered 
- impartially, and to relieve the poor and needy, 


DEF 


| borne: by the kings of Znglang, ever figce 
Henry VIII. to whom it was granted by pope 
Leo X. on the account of his writing againſt 
| Luther, in defence of the church of Rome, 
DEFE/NSITIVE (S.) any thing that ſerves as 
.a help, protection, or aſſiſtance, whether in 
Phyſic, as bandages, plaſters, &c, or in Civil 
Affairs, by arguments, weapons, cloathing, 


| or any other way of keeping from ganzer, 


hurt, injury, er damage. 
DEFER (V.) to delay, put off, or adjourn 
from one time to another. | 
DE'FERENCE (s.) 3 compliment, con- 
ſubmiſſion | 


deſcenſion, regard, or „ 
DEF ERENT CIRCLE IS.) in the ancient 


| planets, 


1 of a beaſt ſeems to be cut off ſmooth. 
'DEFVANCE Is.) a challenging, daring, or 
_ - open provoking... 
DEFICIENCY 
failing. ig ts | 
that wants ing necefary, 
| DEFYLE (V. J to vnhallow, pollute, profane, 
corrupt, ſpoil, daub, ſmear, alſo to taviſh or 
deflower a virgin or matron; in the art of 
War, it is to march or fall off by files or 
ſmall ranks, „ 
DEFIVLE (8.) in War, a firait, narrow line, 
through which am army can paſs only in file, 
| DEFI' LEMENT (8.) the polluting, unhallow- 
| ing, or profaning any body or ted per- 
on, place, or thing, | g 
DEFINE (V.) o explain, clear up, declare, 
determine, decide, or appoint. 
DE'FIN ITE (A.) limited, bounded, aſcertain- 
| ed, determined. WY 
DE'FINITENESS (s.] certainty, limitedneſs, 
. determinateneſs, „C 
DEFINITION (S.) a clear, ſhort, plain, and 
general account or deſcription of a thing, 
wherein ſhould be contained. the nature and 
general properties of the thing defined, by 
- which it may be more eaſily and clearly un- 
derſtood. ; 54% wa e 
DEFINITIVE (A.) deciſive, ending, poſitive, 


and expreſs. . 


orders, for an aſſeſſor or counſellor to a ge- 
neral or ſuperior; when in the convent, he 
takes place next to the ſuperior, but out of 


ate ſubject to the ſuperiors of the convents 
they live in, ſo far as relates to the 

life, but in nothing elſe, 555 
ifiry, the 


DEFLAGRA'TION (8.) in 
ſetting fire to a body which has been firſt 


mixed with ſome ſulphureous matter, in or- 

der to purify im. | 
DEFLE/TION or DEFLE/XURE (s.) a ftoop- 

ing, bowing, or bending, sIſo a going out 


fader of the foich, a title of honour 


— 


22 a circle invented to account for 
the eccentricity, perigee, and apogee of the 


DEFAUT (A.) in Heraldry, is when the head 


(8.) wanting, coming ſhort, 


DEEINT TOR (s.) a term in ſeveral religious 


it, he takes the precedence of him ; definitors 


f the right way, as « ſhip does, that by 
N * * 9 essen 


DET 

renſon of currents and other hinderances, 
e aus courſe ; and 1 p 
: pw mth ws; infleQion, 


1785 to raviſh or force a woman | 
b her wilt alſo to ſpoil or cake away 
beauty of s thing 


DEFLUXION 8.) a * flowing down ; | 


' ond in ye, it is the humours of the body 
flowing from a ſuperior to an inferior part. 
D4FO/RCEMENT' (s.) 2 violent det. iniat on 
WL. from the right owner, © 

cob 8.) one who by violence diſ- 
R another of his efta'e, 
DEFO'RM (v.) to make 4 perſon or thing 


gly ot irregulary to diſguiſe, marr, or ſpoil 
222 form gow gure of a thing. 


n 4 DEFO' 2 (8.) 

* thi 27 is 
= — or ey un t to the fight 
— adding 2 t 


taking from it 
| DEFRAUD (V,) to chest, impoſe upon, rob, 


ought to have to make it agree- 


_ - purloin, deceive, trick, or cozen. 
DEFRA'Y (v.) to pay e 6: bear 
-*the charge of a 
DF PRROER ( .} the moms of th weafure 
in es of Fork end Pera. 
Dt A.) dead, or one that is 
ived of life. 


Df.) to challenge, dare, out-brove, or 
pforwenacy (3) a falling off from views 
becoming 


—— 
e 
20 ATE 


V.) to grow bad or worſe z 
to fall from its fit condition to a meaner or 
more corrupt fate, | 

. ron ($.) the act of depriving 

ſon of hiv dignity. «nd honour, 

Ds RADE (V.] to render vile, mean or 
contemptible, by becuſpng a perſon of — 
| bad as x to put out of s poſt or office, 10 
take away the honourable title of a man's 
ancefiors, 

DECREE (S.) the ſtate or condition that a | 
rſon is in, or that may be changed from a 

Fah her ts » lower, or from lower to a higher; 

and in a Mathematical Senſe, it is the 360th 

part of m ejrcte in yt, kh is the intenſe- 

110 or remiffion of any quality, hot or cold, 

«nt, drug, mineral or compoſition, 

RT V.) to difſwade a perſon from, or 

8 to 

ilaclined to 


trouble or qijpirit, 


jero or DEſPCTEDNESS (s.) the 
* cat down, + Crieved, or alſ- 
rg. 


Dirie rio (s.) a making or emiag 
under that 


d perſon or thing a god, and pre- 
tence prying divine honours to it, 


he contrary of what a perſon ſeems | 
Dit Ter (v. to caſt down, »MiR, grieve, [ 


VB 


thinking, 
| DEST ($.) @ 


perſon to do an action in the room or ſlead 


Come 


A 


{DELEGA'TIO 


DEL 

DEION (v.) to condeſcend to, to comply wi 
to 3 vouchſaſe, or yield to. 22 
DE'15M (s.) the belief or doctrine taught by 
'thoſs who-reje@ all manner of revelation; 25 
e cheat or impoſition, and go merely by the 
light of nature, Nee that there is 3 
- God, a providence, vice and virtue, and 2 fui 


ture flate, wherein rewards and 
© ments hall be beſtowed upon the good 914 
the _ this opinion is 31fo cailed Free 


„ encourager, and fup- 

porer of n de is alſo called 4 Free. 
thisker. 

7 (A.) of or belonging to deiſm or 


think 


Pee 15 an appetintion aa by the 


pretended gods worſhi 
thet heathens, which were as * 


the humours of the people, or the deſgas of | 


their governors required. 
DEJUGA'TION (s.) a ag or unyoak- 
ing, or ſetting ut li 
DESVFRILE (A.) a term io the ſchool divi- 
nity, for ſomething wherein the divine and 
humas nature exifts at the ſane time, 
DELACERA'TION (s.) a rending or violent · 


| ly tearing in pieces. 
DELGCRYMA/TION (8 _— the flowing down 
of-the watery the eyes, whether 


N fron: — or grief, commonly called 
ng 0s. weeping, or involuntarily from 
. diſeaſe, 


DELACTA/TION (s.) a weaning, or taking | 


away from the breaft, 4 
* (V.) to put off, or defer from one 
dme to another 5 to hold in ſuſpence. 
DELA'Y (8.) 3 __ a deferring, o floy, 
n 
| DELECTABLE (A.) 3 zelighiſul, 
charming, or agreeable, 


| ableneſs, pleaſantnefſs, 
DELEGATE (V.) to ſubſtitute or appoint 3 


of another; to authorize particular . 
upon extraordinary occaſions, 
bEGATES- (8. 


an 5ppeal e the king ia the court of 
ncery, 


of 

civivaffaire which concern the church; hi- 
ther a perſon may appeal from a ſentence 
given in the eccleGattical court; from hence 
there lies no appeal bat to the houſe of lords; 
but the king may grant a commiſſion of 1e- 
view under the great ſea] z the ware: od ar 
alt in the — s name. 

(s.) in the Civil Low, . 
when s debtor appoints one to whom he 
ir creditor, to pay, anſwer, or ſatisfy his cre- 

tors, 


DELETION (s.) blotting owt, eule, 
doſlsoying, or . | 


TO «00356407 ppp . 


| DELECTA'TIO (8.) delight, pleaſure, ne. | 


commiſſioners appointed 
N dy a commiſſion under the. great ſea}, to fit 


Delegates, the higheſt court for 


3 


es 


2 


. ec 3 0 
2>2>25h2*d SOETS=nurTE 


= 


eee - ct * 


„ 


DEL 


10US (a.) with Mero hin, me- 
thing of a deſtructive or hurtful 1 
8.) 2 mine or quarry w or 
. in Heraldry, it is one of the 
abetements of honour, and in a ſquare in the 


middle of in eſcutcheon. A Delf. Tione is 


aue to him, who revokes a challenge, which 
be bas given, or forſeits his word of honour 


If there are two or more dulſi in an eſcut | 
cheon, it is not an abatement z as alſo if it} 
be metal, or charged upon. jt, for it then bo 


comes 2 perfect bearing, 


DIA (S.) a famous 8170 held by be 
Apolio ; this feltival| 
nl held ſo ſacred, that they would not es 

ecute any malefactor while it laſted: Thus | 
Kenphbon and Plate inform us, that Secrate: | 


Athenians in honour of 


vn kept in pri ſon thirty days after his con- 
pike. becauſe of the Delian ſolemnities, 
whereas they did not ſeruple to put Pbocios 
to death upon a feſtival dedicated to Fopiter. 
DELVBERATE (V.) % conſult, think upon, 


debate, weigh, or conſider. 
DELIBERA/TION (S,) 2 5 wiſe, 


thoughtful, Ry nale LN thinking ; 


ns thing, 
DE Taka A TE (A.) of, or belonging to 
delibesation; ia Rhetoric, it is ſueh argu- 
ments or illuſtrations as ate made uſe of to 


DELICACY. or DE/LICATENESS ($.) euri- | 
oulneſy, accuracy, B alſo dainti- 
neſs,  ſqueamiſhneſs, ganas: pride, 
dliciouſneſs, doe 

DELVCIPUS 7A.) Cntr pleaſant in 
+ (aſle, ſweet, rich, valuable; ant, curious, 

DELIGHT ($.) joy; ee rt faction the 
bent or inclination of the mi 

DELYGHT (v.) to prafitiſe a « ex choice, 

and with great pleaſure and ſatisfation, 


DELYGHTFUL or DELV/GHTSOME (4.)] the 


pleabng, ſatisſactory, c. | 
DELVNEATE (V.) to ſketch, draw; deſcribe, 
| declare, repreſent, ſet forth, or make plain, 
2 painter or matbematiciaa doth any fi- 
gue or body by lines, ee. 
DELINEA/TION- (.) the feetebing or draw- 
ing the outlines of a pitt; Gee, + 
ENCY (8.1 the failing is, or fall- 
wy, off from one's duty or promile ; on of- 
! ſending or fasltineſs. 
ball NQUENT (s.) an effeader, a crimina), 
of guilty perſon; p 
DULIQUIUM 48.) = ſwooning or feinting 
A, called alſo lipothyesy and ſyncope g in 
C 
. by N into a n place 3 
DELFAIOUS. (. (A.) mad, fenſtlefs, detiog, 
mierte ons one beßde himſelf, 
R (V.) to redeem from captivity, or 
imminent danger, to reſtore or put into 


prove ſomething, and to induce the audience | 
wah in execution what is recommended to 


DEM, 


do lay e 


E to ſpeak one's 12 a inks 


audience, 
ane (8.) 15 nde free 8 «Ys: 
e giving or ſurrendering a 
that wa Ak- Bald, the the . | 9: 


TOP or PAR TURYTION £31 2 
ae a perfeR fetus, whether live, 


timate Delivery, 10 u 
5 hie happens at tbe true time, th ie, i 
the tenth lunar 


before or after the 
Natural 2 In ke 1 favs 
into the world uni formly, and 


impediment, Rr 
our 1 IN (S.) 4) in 
ts Sue A virvg in he nortberh 


A Rs r to Prolemy 15 


| o, an mcad 48 Ant. & ey 
2 V.) to enſnate, me wee il 
on, cheat, ile, 


2 * 


defraud, deceive, nl 
DELVE EV) to dig or turn up the 


of water, coverio john the whole or hart 
of the DS aa violent or ruinous 
trouble that comes haſtily upon 4 nation or. 


rivate 


DELUSION (8.) an inpoſtore, chest, of pre- 


tence, a thi 
42! 2 ro Bc hong eee. — by 1 3p pre- 


DEMAGOGUE (8. 2 8 


leade faQi 
res; 2 Ba E N u , r 


Senſe, ſigniſies the lord'e manor- place, w 
38 dings thereunto belongins , » 
which he and his ancefters Lave tin 
| " time kept in their own handsz in Low 
ifies a lord's patrimony, or thoſe 'ar L 


lord of a manor bes in his own hands, or un 

the haods of a leffee demiſed uy op a rent ſer 
a term of years or life, and thoſe lands be- 
lopging to the ſaid manor, which are the free 


are held for life, and ſometimes thoſe on 
which are held in fee; it i, alſo uſed in op- 
5 ſition to the frank fee, 


the proſecutor in a real aQion, ſo 


 DEMA'NDANT (8.) a Law. term, ſign yieg 
ca) Os * 
cauſe he »iks for or claims, &c, 2 is the 


poſſeſſion of a thing, to releaſe one from 


ſame with plaintiff in perſonal don: 
| e 03 DEMEA'N 


vs TU (8. ) an e ot /;3v0dation | 


DELUSIVE. or” Dark KY {A's 2. 


eb 


2 he holds of himſelf; it ic alſo uſed f 8 
a a difliyion between thole lande which @ 


or topy- holds ; it Iſo ſignifies foch lands : 


agg (V.) to alk, | ly dl a, require | 


Illegitimate — thit which 9 10 Wy | 


pr 


DEMAND 68.) an aſking, claig require 
22 77 a ing, as'being the proper 


Pl 


. a +58 * 
55 8 


DEMFA'N (V.) to behave, carty, 


or ill in company, or otherwiſe, 


1 * * 
4 5 x = 2. 
or act well 
2 £ = of WA ; 


"DEMEA'NOUR ($.) behaviour, carriage, or 
FF 8 
DEMEMBREEP' (A.) in Heraldry, is when any 


of the limbs of an animal are cut off. 
ERIT($.) the deſerving puniſhment for 
ill doing or behaving. ' 55 


DEMI (S.) the half or diminutive of a thing; 

_ een, in Fortification, is one with | 
only one face and one flank ; ſo's demi-can-|D 

t yu wild beaſts lodge themſelves in, or are 
+ We 
the like may be ſaid of a dim. calusrin. 5 
DEN A“ RIUs (S.) a Glver coin among the R.. 


"non is a leſſet or ſmaller piece of ordnance 
has a cannon, of which there are varioos 
v5 


DEML GOD (s.) among the Arciznee, was one 


who wat not s god by birth, but was raiſed to |: | 
| I - weighed a dram or the $th of an ounce, and 
DE'MI-GORGE (8.) in Fortificatien, half the | 
- gorge or entrance into the baſtion taken from | 
. the angle of the flank to the centre of the | 
- bation, or the angle the two courtines would | 
. " make, iſ continued till they met in the baſtion. |' 


"that honour for his heroic ations, 


DEMISE (V.) to let, of make over lands or 
- _ tenements by leaſe or will; alſo the death of 


king or other perſon, 


DEMO/CRACY (S.) 'a form of government, | 
wherein the ſupreme authority is in the | \ | | 
1 e 3 15 tle was in its füll vigour and duly pond; 

DEMOCRA'TICAL (A.) of ur belonging to | 

FEAR I. © chiefly inhabited by glovers and tanners, has 
n pretty good trade, and is governed by two 


the government or 


mocracy, 
DEMOLISH (v.) 


" of "_ a thing. 5 
DEMOLITION. (s.) the deftroying,. pulling 
down, hurting, or ruining a thing. | 
DE'MON (8.) a name given by the ancients to 
. certain ſpirits, who, they pretended, had the 
power of doing to mankind either good or 
eil they alſo called them Gi. 
| DEMON (S.) a perſon poſſeſſed with a 

ſpirit or devil, ey 


DEMONNIACS (s.) a branch of the Ana- 
+ haptiſts, who believe, that the deyils ſhall be | 


” ſaved at the end of the whrld, © 
DEMONSTRABLE (A.) any thing that is 
_ underſtanding. 
DEMO/NSTRATE 
© @ propoſition ſo clearly, that to defy it a per- 
ſon muſt give himſelf the lye, or be totally 
_ Ignorant of the matter in queſfion; but this 
proof is hardly applicable to any thing but 
" mathematical concluſions, f 
BEMONSTR A'TION (s.) the aQtual or un- 
-deniable making a thing ſo plain and incon- 
_ teſtable, by evident and clear proof drawn 
© From ſelf evident principles, that every body 
© *.__ muſt own the truth of the propobtion. * 
DEMONSTRA/TIVE (A. that proves or 
ſhews the truth aſſerted beyond all contradic- 
tion z alſo that may be demonſtrated, © 
+ BEMUR (V.) to obſect againſt an adverfory's 
_ bill, to ew the deficiencies of a plaintiff's 
| allertion, &c, | 


, capable of being made plain and clear to * 
(V.) to prove the truth of | 


| 


to pull or throw down, to | 
razeor ruin any thing built, to deſtroy, hurt, 


£ 
1 


* 


oa ts 


— 


DEMU/RRER (S.) a ſtop 
 Ings in an action, upon t 


DENCHEE' (A.) in Hera 


DEN. 


DEMU'RE (A.) preciſe, affeftedly grave, d 
' modeſt, reſerved, or baſhful. . 

DEMURRAGE (S.) an allowance made for 1 
' ſhip's ſtaying longer in 2 port, for the con. 
| venience of loading, &c, than the time agreed 


upon by the charter-party, 

to the proceed. 
ſtarting of ſome 
difficulty, which muſt be cleared up by the 
court before they can proceed any farther, 
EN (S.) the cave or place Where lions ani 


by thoſe who have them as rarities; 
alſo a dark retired part of a priſon, 


mans, in value ſeven-pence ſterling; it 


as marked with an X, to ſhew that it wa 
equivalent to ten aſſes or four ſeſterces ; there 
was alſo another ſort coined in the time of che 
Roman emperors, and weighed the 7th part of 


an ounce; it is alſo uſed in our law-books for 


an Enpli 
ENB! 

bigbſhire, ſeated on the hanging of # rocky 
hill, on the branch of Cluyd, once @ place 
of great ſtrength, when its impregnable caſ- 


penny. 


the town is moderately large, well built, and 


aldermen, two bailiffe, and 25 capital bur- 


geſſes, with the ſub-officers; ſends one mem- 


ber to parliament, and has a good market 
weekly on Wedneſday, for corn, cattle, and 


| proviſions z 160 computed, and 209 meaſured 


miles diſtant from London. 


DE'NBIGHSHIRE ($,) in North-Waln, in: 


county generally very hilly, ſome of which 
hills are ſo high,” that they have continual 
fnow upon them, the tops whereof are the 
countryman's morning almanack, to denote 
a fair day by the riſe of the 'vapours from 


them; it is of @- different ſoil, the weſtern 
part being healthy, and is much inclined ts 
- ſterility, and but thinly inhabited; the caft- 


ern part beyond. the vale of C/ayd, is froitful, 
but the middle, which is a plain, is both the 
moſſ· pleaſant and fertile, and well inhabited 
with gentry, The biſhoprics of Bangor nd 
St. Aſaph ba ye each their juriſdiQions in the 
reſpeQive parts of this county, which is from 


- eaſt to weſt 31 miles Jong, and from north 
to ſouth 20 ; it is divided into 13 hundreds, 


which contain 57, pariſh churches, 4 market- 


towns, end 6400 houſes; it ſehds 2 membe!! 


to parliament, Rye, commonly called amel. 


corn, is produced in the greateff quantity j 


goats and ſheep are alſo plentiful ; bees 
which there are ſeveral mines, that 


. great parcels of lead ore, particulirly that 


called the marquis of Poxpi1's. 
4 5 18 when an ordi- 


amy is indented, or full of notches like tor: 


(8.) the principal town in \Dm-- 


T 
h 
l 
4 
e 

1 

1 , 
0 

4 

2 

| 

| 

| 

| 


male name-giver, 


DENSITY or DE'NSENESS (S.) the cloſeneſs 


* 


— _ 
+ 7 - 2 4 — 8 
& * 
, 2 


nA TIox (8. ) a denial, refufal or dif. 


ownin © figs | | 1 
a (s.) . refufng, turning away; or 


diſownio | | 
DENVER 6 a ſmall French copper coin, 12 of 
which make their ſol or ſhilling ; it is equal 
to two mailles of four oboles, and is about 
one 13th part of our penny; denier was for- 
a general name for all French money. 
DENISON or DE'NIZON (S.) in Low,'an| 
alien, who by the king's charter is infran- 
chiſed, whereby he is in ſome reſpects ena- 


bled to act as the natives of the land do, wiz. j pr 


' i 


purchaſe eſtates, bear offices or dignities, but 
eannot inherit lands by deſcent; whereas a 
anger that is naturalized x. 
DENO'MINATE (V.) te game, or call by 
ſome particular appeNiation, © . 
DENOMIN A'TION ($) Z naming or calling 
1 or things by proper diſtinctions, 
NOMINA'TOR”($;) the giver of names or 
ditinions z from whence in Arithmetic, | 
| that part of a vulgar fraction that ſhews into 
how many parts the whole thing is divided, 
alot 0954 pep. 70 TR 
DENOMIN A'TRIX (8.) a godmother, or fe- 
DENOT A'TION we 'n marking, notching, or 
ſpecifying that ſuch or ſuch a thing is the 
property of ſuch a perſon, or is to go by ſuch 
- or ſuch a name. - 5 | EN 
DENOUNCE/ (.) to make a public declars- 
tion of ſome puniſhment to be inflited upon 
3 private perſon z to publicly threaten a na- 
g tion or peop bi LOS ( 3 | 
DENSE (A.) thick, ſolid, ſubſtantial ; in Na- 
tara Philoſephy, it is ſpoken of bodies that 
are naturally thin, light, fluid, or aerial, 
which by the addition of ſomething acciden- 


ul become heavy, congealed, &c, as the air, 
\ water, c. and of bodies of the ſame bulk, 


the heavieſt is ſaid to be the moſt denſe. 


or compactneſs of any particular thing, that 
contains a certain quantity of matter under 
| certain meaſure or ſpace, from whenee the 
proportion or ſpecific weight of bodies to 
one another is known, as of gold to filver, 
lead to marble, &c, ; ; 
DENT ($.) a notch or piece cut out of the 
edge of a thing; alſo a mark made in any 


pfliable matter, by thrucing the parts in, or 


making «a mark by a blow, 
DE'NTAL LETTERS (S.) thoſe Jetters whick 


| cannot be clearly pronounced, unleſs the 


tongue touches the teeth, as d. g. n, r. 


DENTED VERGE (s.) in Borary, is ſpoken | 
of thoſe leaves, the edges of which are jagged 


or notched, 


DPNTICLES or DE'NTILS (s.) one of the 


diſtinguiſhing members of the Tonic cornice, 
_ conſiſting of ſquares cut out at convenient 
diftances, making jt repreſent a ſet of teeth. 


at 
DENTILOQUIST- (s.) one that liſpe, or 


| "ſpeaks through the teeth, - +. 


DENTIFLOQUY. (s.) *s liſping or ſpeakcing 
nee. 4. yes + 
NTVTION (s,) a- breeding or bringing 
ſorth of the teeth, which in children - i: 
commonly about the ſeventh month. 
DE/NUDATE (V.) to- firip, unclioath, make - 
| bareornaked, * - . 8 
DENUDATION (8. ) a ſtripping, uncloathing, 
or making naked. 5-1 FE 
DENU/NCIATE (V.] to denounce, threaten, 
oclaim or declare, „ MOU p « » 
DEN UUNCIA'TION($.) a proclaimiag, threat- - 
. enivg, giving warning, or declating.  — 
DENY” (v.) to refule, 'diſown, gainſay, or 


DE/ODAND (S.) in our ancient Cuffoms, is 
' when a man was accidentslly killed, the in- 


ſtrument that occahoned his death was for- 
© "feited to the king, and by bis 'almoner dif 
; poſed of to charitable uſes, to make in ſome 
meaſore an atonement to God for a man's 
coming to a violent end, 72097 4 , 

DEO/SCULATE (V.) to kiſs with much cager- 


- » neſs, affection, and defire, 


{| BEO'SCULATION (s.) 20 hearty or eager 


+ kifling a perſon with much sffection and 
'pleaſvre, 0 9 Þ TOTES 
DEPAINT (S.) to charaQerize,. draw, or ſet 
forth the good or bad actions of a prince, 
nobleman,” or private perſon, 1 


DEPA/RT (V.) to forſake, ſeparate, or go 


away froma p place or opinion, - 
PEARS ($.) a method of - refining gold by 
ua fortis, £ IST 


DEPA'RTURE (S.) a going from, leaving, 
or forſak ing; in Navigation, it ig. when a 
ſhip ſails eaſt or weſt to the meridienm it de- 
parted from; or it is the difference-of lon- 
gitude either eaſt or weſt, between the me- 
ridian a ſhip is under, and that where the 
laſt obſervation or -reckoning was made; in 
Law, it is when a plaintif, in his. reply to 
the defendant's anſwer, makes 4 decloratios 
different to his firſt, as if be: hould plead 
a general agreement in bar, and in his re- 
joinder alledge a ſpecial one. 
|. Departure in deſpite of the Court, is when 
a tenant or defendant appears to the Gion 
brought againſt bim, and has = day over in 
the ſame term, if he does not appear, but 
makes a default, he is ſaid to make a depar - 
ture, Mc. he ſhall therefore loſe his cauſe, 
DEPAU/PERATE (V.) to impoveriſh, or 
make poor, by violently taking away the 
goods or property of another. Te 
DEPAUPERA'TION (S.) rendering or mak'- 
ing poor by, violence. 
DEPE/CULATE (V.) to rob the exchequer 
or public treaſury of a prinee or commons - 


wealth, | ; [ws 
DEPE/ND-(V.) to rely upon, to hang on, to 
proceed from, or act by another's power. 


DE/NTRIFICE (S.) a medicine or powder pro- 


| DEPE'NDENCE er DEPE/NDENCY (S.) a | 


* 


DET 


k 
, 
* to 2 
von; to his maſter, & c. 
; DEPENDANT (3) one that is kopy er 4 
biete Dent 440 relying, or waiting upon 
DEPHLE/OMATE (V.) to — clarify | 
any diſtilled liquor from pb er waters 
DEPVYLATORAY MEDICINES 68.) e 
caso ſe the hair to fall off. 
DEPLO/RABLE (A.) that deſerves ply. E 
compaſſion z any thing hat moves or excites | 
- Janieagetion or forrow, by the miſery, cala; 
mity ox difireſs that a perſon of t jpg ie in. 
DFYFLO'RE.(V.) to. lament, bew bewsi), iet 


pevſen; as a ſer· 


8 ne one's ene 07 aber 21 


ee (140 | 
0 VEFLUME (V4) * pull off [ths feathers or | 
covering of a creature os per 


DEPLUMA'TION (8.) rr 


off of feathers, &c, In — it is 3 
- temper called alto ptiloßſe, w = in fall to 
with their callous tumour and. hair f 


her, 


get ; 
DEPU'NENT (S.) one who gives 8 or |. 


'- "formation vpon oath before « magiſtrate, 


eſcher in s civil or criminal cauſe; with the 
Grammarians, it is a name applied to ſuch | 


verbs as have a paſſive termination, but an 
ive ſigniflcation. 

DEPO'PULATE (v.) to woke x covntry thin | 
or bare ot people; to cot off, ruin and des 


froy a l 1. 
2 „en, by ſword, femine, er pe 


at « - "<q" IN, ” deflroying the 
DEFORTA/P1ON t 30 among the Romans, - 


was When a cri 
- particular place, and prohibited to flir out 
* of jt on pain of death, | 
DEPO/RTMENT'(S.) the behaviour, anlegt 
or manners of a perſon, 


DEPO'SE (v.) to give dnidencs,. intelligence, 1 


/ "or information upon oath in a cauſe judi - 
ally; to pull down, ſet nfide, or rake a 
erſon from = dignity of a public office, as 
o dethrone » _ Ke. 
| DyPo's1 or DEPOSIT UM s.) a thingcom- 
mitted to the charge of a perſon to be kept 
for another's vie, as the ſecurity for the per- 
ſonmanes of ſome contra ccd. 


DBPO/SIT (v.) to pledge, pawn, or put a| 


- ſecurity into the binds of another, for the 
performance of a certain matter or contract, 
DEPO'SITARY (s.) the place or perſon iato 


mitted, or with whom it is lod 
' conditions-are performed, 

DEPOSITION (s) the laying. .a-thi love! 
or pledging a thing as a ſecurity ſor the per- 
formance of. n contract; oIlfo the evidence. 


till the 


nal was baniſhed to any. [ 


7 
whoſe cuſtody any pledge or fecurity.is com- 


or . relying upon ; — 5 fon of hig dignity; it differs faom 4 


| DEPRY/CIATE 


ka 


DEP 


in this, that the latter is ſuppoſed to he the 
| S party who paſſeſſes the 
ignity or office, whereas the former is an 
; obliging bim to-leave it by force; It in the 
| wich deprivation, and, degradation — 
ter indeed, is ee more fo 

[TT 


emonious, 
DEPRAVA'TION 48.) 3 ſpoiling, 


DEPRA'VE. (v.) to * uhenu, y. 


bissl 42 87 a Jenled,. bobiqoul 
prafltice of what, ig, evil, naugbty, os bad, 
DEPRECATE (Vs) jo implene, beg, or defire 
help. «r 2 jo, 8 
9 1 4 ate diftreſe, = f — ** 
CA TION " @ + urs Mumie, 
— 2 the 2 or asg 
ance o body, ou ,withes ame dreadful 
. puniſhment may fall on bimſelf or his ad- 
- VYerſary, | if either of them, ſpeak falſely ; 
| and, n common Sparchy, it maans- the earget 
praying or defiring God-to take away theſe 
calamities or aftlichiqns that threaten un, er 
are actually exerciſing of vs, as 3. nation 
or people, or that we fear will coma ypes 
_ our private mal, or that we now 


* 


. meaply of; to down the price or rate 
of a commodity ; e:, or ſet light 
by 4 perſen or thing. 


| DEPREDATE (V.) to 'rob, yader, ſpoil or 
DEPOPULA”TION (3 ) the rendering a OY : 7 ji 


pray upon 
DEPREDA/TION 6.3 ** preing vpos, wb- 
ding. ſpoiling, or plundering. - 
DEPRE'SS.-(V.). to . abaſe, ar being 
down, to lower or ſubject; in Aflroreny, to 
depreſi the pole is to (ail from » northern or 
ſouthern latitude, nearet the equinoctial. 
DEPRE'SSION (S.) bringing down, _ 
ing of humbling a people, a forcing or tok- 
ing away ſome — they bad before ; 
with the Matbematictans, it is the reducing 
| or bringing an equation, into lower tems for 
the more eaſy giving the ſolution of the pro- 
pobition ; alſo the ſailing neutet to the equi» 
— than the lers is. from whence 8 ſhip 
eparts, 
DEPRE/SSOR ($.) in Aaal 
to divers muſcles, fram their office of low- 
ering or beinging down the parts/ they ars 
fixed to; alſo any perſon or thing that preſſes, 
keeps down, or ſubjefts another. 


or bereaving a perſon of his goods, office, 
children, &, In the Canon Law, it is the 
act of diveſting « perſon of or taking _ [ 
church promotion, or ſpiritual dignity, 
is divided into ab %, when the 0 
ſtripped of holy orders. for ever, and @ bun- 
gon which — deprives ram o__ 


11 outh before a m.agitrote in wit - 
2 the or fitipping a per · 


2 
EY 
* 


or nn; ep @ thing: bad, or ve than . 


v1 


625 to yaderva/ua ſperk 


a name given 


DEPRIV A/TION. (s.) a taking away, robbing 


E 2 


1 rr g 8888288. 


7 +» 
DEPRIVE G. 
bereave a perſon. of a th 
DEPTH (S.) is the ere w 
is 


ja a ſile, which jo 4 


ing, or deatiog g. 8 
DY/PURATE ( ) to purte, purify, 8 


e * 1 
* 


dies ite sten, which is colovred black by 
the joll, imo the Tua, which. glides by its 
ſouthern coaſt ; the foil on ae,, d is "of B 
very differcat nature, the eaſt and ſouthern 
parts being well cultivated, fruitful, and full 
af gentle; ſeats and parks but the weſt- 
ern, which is called abe. Peak, is mountain - 
; £94 and. barren, as. to con, graſs, fee. but 
s nearly az advantageous to the inhabitants, 


by the great number of lend, cal, and iron 
mines and dus | 


_ jafroment, writing, commiſſion or warrant 
that is given to the Cuſtom - houſe od Ex- 


eils officers, by virtue of which they act in 
4 An., £lgen- Hole and Pe- Hals, ate thefur- 


their ſeveral ftations, making ſeizures, fee, = 
DEPUTE. (V.) to ſeparate. or appoint one or 
more perſons to negociste 2 publie or private 
affair with a prince, ſtate or private perſon. | 
DEPUTY (s.] an ambafador, or perſon ap- 
pointed o negeciete affairs fos another; © 
ab- governo or lieutenant; and in a Low 
one who executes any office, &c, for 


ject to loſe his office, 
it is a large, neat, populous, and web. boilt 
town, conöſting of five periſhes, and very 
much improved of late years, by yebuilding. 
one of the churches, the market-place, &c. 
4 of a way ee ne e 
many privileges, particu gexemp- 
tion from paying toll both in Lade, and 
moſt othen parts of the kingdom; the grade 
of this town. is not very conßderable, being 
more inhabited by geatry than mavufaEtur- 
— — i n6ſtiag of buyi 
moſily retail, co of buying 
corn, and ſelling it again to the high - land 
countries, ia making malt and brewing ale, 
for which it is much noted: This town is 
governed. by a mayer, bigh-ſteward, 9 al- 
dermen, 2 recorder, 14 brethren, 14 com- 
mon-coogett men, gad a towneclerk ; it 
| ſends two members to parliament z the afizes 


| 1s 3 beautiful fone building z there are three 
| mukets kept here weekly, viz. Wedneſday, 
Friday and Saturday, and ſeven fairs sann 
ally: It is 98 computed, and 322 meaſured 
miles difant from London, 
DURBYSHIRE (s.) is an inland county, whoſe 
fon is ſomewhat ieregular, being bot fx 
miles broad in the ſouth, and 30 inthe north ;, 
thovt 35 miles 
ene; it is divided into fx hundreds, in 
which are nine market-towns, 160 pariſhes, 
$6,000 houſes, and 2 lohabitancs,. 
"d ſends four members to parliament; it is 
into two. parts by the courſe of the 
| Iver Derwent, which in the north 


nate moch reſorted to, 4nd 
tet the Bach is frequented, 


or 19. the right of another, upon whoſe miſ- | 
demeanous or forfeiture the principal is ſub · 8 


[DYRBY (8.) he principal town of Derbyſhire; |, 


le for wool; yet the | 


ue uſually beld in the town- hall, which | 


long. and 200 in circumfe- | 


rries, that produce marble, 
| - alabaier, and chyyſtally. 4% ; mill-Rtones, 


;* Wiad-Rones, 39 2 

r the ſame reaſons 
the wette, bot h 
hot and cold, having much the me virines; 
the three wonderful caves; colled'the Devil's 


. . priae of all travellers. that 90 to ſee chem. 
DEREHAM (S$,) in Neefolk; this town was 
[almoſt w reduced o 2 . terri · 
ble 5 but is * beautifully nabuilt 3 in 
| queen Elizaberh's dme it belongad to the 
. was afterwards in the 
crown, and was made part of the ſettle- 
meat of queen Carberine, cos ſatt of king 
Clarin II. Ii ie s large town, and bath many 
bamlete; its merket. jo; weekly on Friday, 
where large quantities of wool are contantly_ 
brought; and is diftant from Lend B33 com- 
puted, and 97 meaſured miles. fl hl 
DERELFCT ($.) leasing, forſsking, or 
 expoling to danger, diſtreſs er damage ; 
in a Low Smſe, id is the wilful throwing 
| D ˖ ay ated ay of 
= + - + BAT #12 ; 
DERILICTS (s.) goods wilfy * 
thrown away by the ownes ; 0 uch lands 
2s the fea ance covered, but now leaves dry 
and fit for cultivation,. | | 


9 * - 


” 


Bo 33 
DERISORY. (A.) deſpiſeable, that deſerves to 
be contemacd, laughed gt, or rejefted. 
DERIV A'TION ,($.) = fetching « thing or 
word from. its original z « flowing or com- 
ing from, in Medicine, the dive or pre- 
venting a humour from falling on no- 
ble part, by drawing it to one whert it is leſs 
DEAYVATIVE (A.) any. pb or thing 
'VATI „ any or ; 
> from, or takes its riſe from ano- 
[ 4 , N , , 8 ; 
DERTVE (V.) to draw or fete from another ; 
DERMA (8.) in e thas tein or tog 
DE” (9.} in nagar 46s at Mis or tegu- 
ment of an animal, which lies immediae)y 
under the ſeari - cis. 
DENN or DARN (V.) to mend 
22 aprons, . that have holes 


— 


14 t it, runs quite croſs it, and em 


| To them, by lyingthe throne in che manner 
of nun; © > IT 


DES 


 BYROGATE (V;) to ene 6s fall ways" 
ti leſſea or undervatue ; to diſparsg 
DEROGATTION (,) a lefſentng, yy + A 4 
65 CO 4 the worth or 'efteem 
ol perſon ; in Let, it is an aft which de- 


3 1 derer ation in general 
s'not ded ts s eh court of 2 5 


5 -twee - ar mon 21845 


fb 8 — ſor the ſame, the 
10 
or DE/RVISES 48.) a kind 


Dun 
monke among the Turks, who lead a very 


there is alſo another fort called Mevelavites, 
from their founder Mevelave, who affect a4 
— deal of humanity, patience, modeſty, 
7 _ charity; always go bare-legged, and 
n-bre 1 They faſt ever Toeſday,, 
edneſday, ond Friday; they ho meeti?ge, 

st which the ſuperior preſides; one of them 


. plays all the while upon à flute, the reſt; 


8 4 — F 
% ine greateſt part of t apply, 
- themſelves to magic, 
Ce. and, contrary to 's n 
drink ſtrong liquors. 
DPSART (8.) a loneſome, ealnhebied place, 
| piicant cy. large tracts or ſpaces of ground. 
to enlar ge para · 
phraſe 45 a ſubject; in „ it is the 
art of compoſition, and Ns ng as it is em- 
_ played is called pla or figurative i Plain, 
+ when it only relates to counter point, as in 
1 almody; and figurative, when it employs 
| the whole art and fancy of the compoſer, 
both as to air, meaſore, and all the other 
ports of compoſing, | 
Double Deſcant is when the parts are fo 
| contrived, that the baſs may be made the 
treble, and the treble the # 
DESCE/ND v.) to come: . from a high 
s low place 3 to floop, yield, or comply 
_ with what is 0 a perſon's dignity ; alſo 
: ws come from a particular family, or noted 


neeftors 
DESCENDANTS ($.) children, offepring, 
geay, poſterity, 
DESCE'ND NG (V.) falling, or moving lower, 
coming down as from the top of a hill, lad- 
der, &c. alſo 222 of, or ſpringing from a 


biker NS1 70 9 oing dow i 
E t es n n, or mov n 
| z with — ning is the falling 
—_ of the 2 7 d;flolved from 
the diftilled matter; in Afronony, ſpeaking 
.- of e fign, iris either dire ot ol oo ; dire, 
. when the arch of the equator, which de- 
ſcends with the 6gn or ſtar in it, comes be- 


m, * be — : 


. auſtere life, and profeſs extreme poverty; 


prscrviiy 
demain, poſtnres, | 


F { # 
F . ff 
5 4 
* * p 
. D E 8 


hen # part of the « 


= the ſun "far, or an 
ig oe ſyh on lo ; 1 Tuer 
paß 9 DIFFERENCE (4 12 
erence between the right and 
ſcenſion of the ftar; © © - 
DESCE/NT"'(s.) — 07 2 FOE 
above downwards ; alſo” bit ifth or ex . — 


noble or baſt; blo the B 1 eben- 
try by landing” an army of enemies io ſoms 
defenceleſs part of it ſuddenly 2 Heraldry 


- It'is when creatufe is Ex 


be were yoing to leap do 
place, el. ty 1 wn om foe 


DESCRIBE (v.) 40 Gumitiy, ir to aw of 
| make any figure, #9 any triangle; ſquare; tir. 


ele, elfiphs, dee. in Literature, it is to ſet out, 


— lain, and enumerate the ſeveral 
a ſobjeR, biffory, c. in Painting, 


"delineate, malte, or draw the bs on 
or repreſentation of « thing. 
DESCRFBENT (S.) one perſon or thing that 


explains, delineares, or deſcribes another, 
DESCRYPTION (s.) an'account of thegenenl 

pecidents, ſhapes, and properties of a thing, 
in order to know and diſtinguiſh it fron 
fomething elſe's in "Geometry," it is the en- 
ai or Nele per ELM 

(V.)' to'di er, perecive, or diſcs 

afar | | 


DE'SECRATE (v.) to profane, or torn b 
vile, mean, or common vſe, any thing that 
has been conſecrated to 4 reale es pee, 
2 & church into a ſtable, &c, 


| DESERT (V;) to forlake or leave; alfotorm 


away from his colours, as ſoldiersdo, 

DESE/RT ($.) merit; worth, value j alſo ſweet- 
meats, fruit, &c, ſerved up at the concluhon 
of a feaſt; alſo 2 loneſome place, 8 wilder- 
neſs, a large uninhabited country. 

DESERTER (s.) one .that forſakes his con- 
- panions, friends, of opinion z alfs a ſoldiy 
who quits of tuns away from his comp 

without leave, and lifts himſelf under uns- 
ther, or runs away from the ſerviee — 

DESE'RTION (s.) a leaving or forfaking 4 
perſon or party; the running away of 3 {- 
dier from his colours, 

DESE'RTLESS (A.) one that has no merit a 

e in him, that Tan . no favour d 

ty, &c. 

DESERVE (v.) to an or be worthy d 
rewards or puniſhments. 

ag mu trench Part) juſtly,” traly, fy 


DESPRVING (a.) worthy of reward or 
niſhment. 

DESHABVLLE (S;) un undreſs, / 

DESHACHEE (A.) in Heroldry, js when th 
| limbs of a beaft are cut off, but remaid 
on the eſcutcheon at» ſmall os 
the body , 

DESI.CCATIVE s.) a medicine that in 


; Iow the herives of « right tyhovey and | 


ſu us moi ol 
GN 75 — projeſt, wen 


1 
gie, to ſketch out the. plan or draught of a 
work, picture, &es ooo oo 
DESIGN (8.) the purpoſe, project, intention, 
draught, plan, &c, of a work ; alſo the thing 
when finiſhed, and duly executed, .. 
DESIGNA'TION or DESI'/'GNMENT 
the marking a thing that is to be known, 


iſe, love, eſteem, or poſſeſſion, .. 
vane (V,) to covet after, long, or with for ; 
alſo to beſeech, pray, requeſt, or intreat.. 
DESIROUS (A.) « paſſionate longing after, 
wiſhing, praying, or requeſting of a thing; 


SSE #8. 


CE eee, ny, ed ct 
_ DESK (S.) ſometimes means the pew. or room 
wh that 2 reader in a church has appointed for 
« 1 bim io perform his office in, and ſometimes 
oY . 4 conveniency, either. fixed or moveable, to 
* write on, and put papers in, Se. 

the DE'SOLATE (A.) »flifed, mournſul,  lone- 
| ſome, . frightful, and horrid; ruinous, un- 
* comfortable, or diftreſſed, | 


DESOLA/TION (8.) a deſtroying, ruining, or 
laying waſte by fire, ſword,. or other griev- 
ous calamity, 


66. DESPAVR (8.) 1 — of wy mind excited 
* imaginiog the object or ſubj ect deſired is 
nr 
IJ” tion, or difficulty of acceſs, which creates 
* in different minds different effects, in ſome 


a total negligence of doing even what might 
conducs to the accompliſhing. the thing de | 
fired, and in others the melancholy or mad- 
nels very difficult to cure or remove, | / 
DESPAIR (V.) to be paſt all hopes or expec- 
tations, to give a thing over for loſt or un- 


attainable, - , 55 | n a 
DESPERA/DO ($.) a bold, reſolute fellow, that 
finches at no danger or difficulty. 


* 


i: WH VESPERATE. (A.) med, furious, without 
1 4 ; | 

11 conſideration, raſh, thoughileſs. 5 

"Be DESPERA'TION or DE/SPERATENESS(S.) 


vithout hope, melaocholy; alſo.imprudence, 
'aſhneſs, furiovſneſs, madneſs, folly, 
DESPICABLE or DESPI'SEABLE (A) mean, 
baſe; vile, contemptible, nothing worth, 
DESPSE (v.). to ſcorn, contemn, diſeficem, 
flight, ſer at nought, vnderyalue, which may 
ariſe either from the ptide and havghtineſs of 
the one party, or the wickedneſt and real 
worthleſſneſs of the other. | 
DESPYTE (8.) hatred, malice, ſcorn, con- 
' lempt, grudge, or pique, 26 8 
| DESPOVL (v.) to rob, firip, plonder, or take 
away the goods of another. 
DESPO/ND (v.) to deſpair, be out of heart, 
Hole ail courage os erpectation. | 
DESPONDENCE or DESPO'NDENCY (s.) 
# faintiog, deſpairing, or loGng all cou- 
ger expeAation of 
DESPOT s, 
Ser via, Wa 
dopring pri 


488 


Princes, 


DESIRABLE (A.) whatever is worthy of | 


DESI'ST (V.) to Jeave off, diſcontinue, give | 


doing. or attaining 2 


a title. gives to the p nces of] 
lacbia, and ſome of the neigh- | 


DESPOYTIC or -DESPO'/TICAL (a.) - sbſo- 
lute, uncontroulable, arbitrary ' poſitive, 
without check, ſupreme ; as iv ſuch a king, 
who governs not by flated and fixed laws, 
made by advice and conſent of the people, 

or their repreſentatives, but by the ſole will 

and pleaſure of himſelf; varying or alterintg 
any uſage, cuſtom, or law hetetofore prafti- 

ſed, either by his anceſtors or himſelf, when 
and where he thinks fie. 
DESPOU'LLE (s.) in Heratdry, is the ſkia 
of a beaſt with the head, fest, clave, c. 
ſtuffed, ſo that it appears to be the real cxea- 


ture, Nee 
DE'SPUMATE (V.) to clarify, .purge, purify 
or refine liquors, by firſt heating or boiling 
them to raiſe the ſcum, and then taking it 
off gg ee 8 
DE'SQUEMATE_ (S.) to ſcrape off the fins 
from fiſh ; and in Surgery, to ſcale off the 
corrupt or ſhattered part of bones. 
DE'STIN or DE/STINATE (V.) to appoint, 
deſign, condemn, ordain, or determine, 
DE/STINIES (s.) ſee Poren. "7 
DE'STINY (S.) the order, diſpoſition, or chain 
of ſecond cauſes, which carry with them 3 
neceſſity of event; alſo the good or Jl} that 
does or ſhall 19 to people, ſo long as 
they are in this life. IS ee ee,” 
DE/STITUTE (A.) helpleſs, forlorn, forſaken; 
in want of miſery. 7; | 
DESTROY! (v.) to ruin, overthrow, raze, 
ſpoil, lay waſte, kill, or deface, 
| DESTRUC'TION (8.) ſpoiling, ruining, hurt 
ing, laying waſte, or overthrowing, | 
DESTRUCTIVE (A.) hurtful; miſchievous, 
roinous, tending to waſte, deadly. 
DESU'/LTORES (8.) among the Ancients, were 
ons who jumped from the hack of one 
horſe upon that of another, which they held 
in their hand z they who wete very expert, 
would place four or ſix horſes a breaft, and 
Jump rom the firſt to the fourth or ſixth, 
DESU'LTORY (A.) unfixed, changeable, wa- 
vering, going or leaping from one place or 
thing to anotner, , 92 
DETA'CH (v.) to draw off, or ſend away a 
party of ſoldiers to reinforce a garriſon, or 
. another not Rrong enough to performan 
exploit, or ſtand the ſhock of the enemy. 
DET A'CHED (A.) drawn off, ſeparated from; 
. diſengaged; in Painting, the figures are ſaid 
to be well detached, when they appear free, 
and with a good relievo, and not entangled 
+ . Detached Pines, in Fortification; are any 
_ works, ſuch as ravelins, born and crown 
+ works, and demi-lunes, that Rand at a diſ- 
- tance from the main works, .-- 
DETA'CHMENT 8.) in War, 4 body of ſol. 
diers taken from army for ſome particular 
_ enterprize, as to reinforce another army, at- 


tack a party, reljeve a garriſon, or ſuccour 8 
arty en „ 
DETAIL (8.) * 


5 


* 


” 


Fj 


DE I 


he patieeters of en alfolr In lihybte, the 
- circumſtances of a tory, dee. 

; r ee e to with-bold, keep beek, ſtop, 
+ Jeff, or - 
DETECT W.) to diſcover, ley open, diſeloſe, 

or declare a ſecret or hidden «fir, 

'DP/TENT (6,) in Cloth-wwork, is the little wire 

_ with a flat end, that falls into the ſeveral 
_ notches that are made in the firiking wheel, 

to i the clock from ſtriking more than it 
— oueht, | | : 
 DETE'NTION (s.) « keeping bick or from, 
confinement, 1mprifopment, e. 
'DETER (v.) to diſcourage, affright, thresten, 
br keep « perſon from doing a thing by lay- 
ing dangerous conſequences before him, 
DETERGENT (A.) wiping off, cleanSig, 
ſcouring, or brightningz ſo in Phyſle, fuch 
medicines bs mundify and carry off viſoid and 
+ gutinous humours, ure called darerperts, 
 DETER MINABLE (A.) e matter in queſtion 
— capable of being ended, finiſhed, or 


decided, 

DETERMINATE (A.) limited, bounded ; 
© niſo poſitive, Baiſhed, accomplithed, 
DETERMINA'TION (s.) the _— 
Jedying, or deciding s matter in diſpute ; 
- alſo 2 purpoſe, reſolution, or deſign of do- 
ing a thing, CARR Wha 2 
Dr (v.) 'to int end, declee, 
»djudge, or arbitrate a my#ttey in queſtion ; 
+ "Io to fix a reſoletion, purpoſe, or deſign to 

do this or that matter or _ 3 
DETEF/RSIVE (A.) of « eleanfing nature; (6 
medicines thar free or purge the roy om. 
- Nuggith ond viſcous kumours, ore de- 


ue medicines, © 1 
DETE'ST (v.) to abher, loath, hate, or ſhow 


© eurdiflike of « thing 
DET#STABLE (A.) vile, wicked, baſe, that 
gde ſerves to be forſaken, Joathed, and rejected. 


DETESTA'TION (S.) abhorrenee, loathing, 


ad- 


exeldiming againſt, hating or eing diſlike, | 


DETHRONE (v.) to pull down'or depoſe s 
king, or keep him from aRing as ſuch, and 
ſetting up, or poiting another in his place, 

© yoo, or fiend, 3 

DETIYNUE (s.) « writ lying gin him who 

having goods or chattels delivered to bim to 

deep, refoſes to re deliver them. | 
from, whote, or ſlander « perſon, by ſpeaking 
meanly of bim. „ 

DETRA'C'TION (.) 


or unde valuing a perſon or thing. 


DETRANCHEE (A. Yin Hwaldry, ue bend. 


- wiſe, which does not come from the engle, 
© but from ſome part of the upper edge, and 
thence falls th wart or diagonally, 
bone part of the dexter fide. 
DETRIMENT 


leſs, or prejudice, 
DETRIME 
or procures 


AL (A.] eny thing that brings 


4 


 backebiring, Nandering, ' 


or from 


($.) hort, demage, injory, 


j kind, bortfel,, inclined to all manner of 


| 


E V 8 
DETRUNCATE (v.) tv cut or the 
behead or ae. 2 part ey off, y 
DETRU'SION (S.) a thruſting dows, « * 
eina, or putting away, | 
DEV ASTA'TION (s.) u rvining wujly, , 
2 quite, a laying waſte like 4 vis. 


DE/VIATE (V.) to ſwerve, to go out of the 
way, or wrongs to follow u falſe method 

, road, or practice. FO were 
IA'TION (5.) a going out of the wy, 
path, the not keeping 


the following a wrong 

. up tothe 

DEVICE (s.) a-contrivance, plot, or defpa; 
alſo an enigmatical matter of expreſſing the 
intention of the mind by ſome hietogivphe 
figure, like the ancient Eg gprian, or the no- 
dern medals, &c. which have now common. 

| ly a motto affixed to them, to point out the 
general meaning, 

DEVIL (S,) an evil angel, and one of thoßt 
ſpirits which, were caſt into hell for rebellic 
againſt God, . 

DE/VILISH (A.) malicidus, injorious to min - 


wickedneſs, 
DEVI'SE (V.) Law Term, Fgni 
or make over lands, goods, or tenement, 
oc geo of a 's laſt will and teflament; 
- Milo to imagine, invent, eontrive, deſign, 
plot, confulr; or project, 
DEIVSEE' (s.) the perſon to whom any thing 
js left or bequeathed by the laſt will andte(- 


tament bf another, 
perſon who bequeaths or 


DEVISOR reg 
- leaves any thing to another by will or tula- 


most. ' ; | 
Wiltfpire, is a large and in- 


* 


fying to be 


DEVVZES (8.) in 
portant town, full of wealthy clothiers, who, 
from making broad-cloth, do now more ge- 
' nerally manufs dure druggete; it is a borough 
town that ſends two members to parſiament: 
It was formerly much fronger and more not- 
ed than at preſent, its firong caſtle being 
netzlected ; tho“ it is Qill well inhabited, and 
has » confiderable market weekly on Thurſ- 
| days, much frequented for horſes, and all 
torte of cattle and proviſions j diflant from 
Londen 72 computed, and 39 meaſured miles 
DEU/NX (8.) 2 part of the libro, con- 
taining 11 ounces. 5 - 
DEVOTD (A.) empty of, or wanting. 
DEVOPVR ($.)thedvty or reſpeft to an0- 
ther, the part or behaviour that . one 
ovght to regard with teſpect to himſelf and 
others, according to juſtice, tes los and ei- 
vil 


DEVO'LVE (v.) to come, deſcend, or % 
down z to fall from one to another 44 a 
este does by right of inheritance. = 

bling, or deſcending downwards j pu 

fing from one to another; 85 an effate 004 

DEVONSHIRE (8.) is wothed by the fen on 


the northern ſouthern $466, 18d 6 


DEW 
miles broad in the wideſt place, and 64 
; it ſends 26 abe, to Airy gc 
market-townsz and 394 pariſhes in 
e contains about 56, 300 houſer, 
and 400,000 inhabitants, and is about 200 
miles in circumference, The ſoil of this 
county is ſo different, that ſome parts are ſo 
ſartile as to need no improvement of art, 
and others ſo barren, that no art ean mend 
it; but in theſe ſteril parts nature has made 
awple amends, by fixing many -fine mines, 
that provuce tin, lead, & e. and the fea that 
is a great meaſure ſurrounds it, is filled with 


DP. © 


SE © 


a= 


their own uſe, and exportation. The ma- 
aufatures of this county are chiefly kerſey, 
and ſerges, in which, it is computed, they 
deal for 10,000 J. per week. = | 

DEVOTE (V.) to ſet apart, conſecrate, or 
appoint to a particular purpoſe, eſpecially a 


religious one. 5 : ; 
DEVOTEY of DEVO/TO (8.) a religious 
perſon who, out of an extravegant regard f 


= > ET TAaHneE 


or 
the prigeiples he has embraced, does, and 
commits many monfirous abſurdities, in or- 
der to gala the favour of Ged. vr the ade1- 
ration of the people; a. bigot, or ſuperiti- 


uo 
DEYO/TION (s.) the true and religions dety 
and reſpeft we owe to God ; alſo the extza- 
vagant peformances of bigots ad enthu. 
6aflt; alſo the being firmly aitached to, and 
ut the diſpoſal of another. 
DEVOUR (V.) to eat greedily, ſwallow up 
haſtily, to deitroy covecouſly, or endeavour 
to what does not belong to us. 
DEVOURING (A.) in Heraldry, is when fiſhes 
ore borne in an eating poſture; alſo the at 
| of eating or ſwallowing greedily, = 
DEVOUT (A) rehgious, godly, inclined to 
| afls of devotion. ; Chr 1 
DEUTEROCANONNICAL BOOK (S.) in the 
Scripture, thoſe which were added to the ca- 
don afterthe reſt, ſuch as Eber, &c. 


books, ſo called by the Greeks, becauſe it re- 
beat the Jaw that he had eſtabliſhed in the 
former book : The Jews call it Ellebaddeba' 
rin, which are the firſt words of itz ſome 
| robbing call it , or the book of the 
ſecond law; others the bogk of the reprehen- 
bone, from the _reproaches which Mojes caſt 
"pon the Jes in the 1, $, 9, 28, 30, and 
ao a ——_—_ alſo eue a hiſ- 
* n he wilder! 7 from 
the beginning of the eleventh month to the 
_ Prin prone — in the for- 
| F 01 r departure out 0 
* 405 thin, light, mity rain, w i is. 
— — — the ſun is below the hori- 
Ps rnd, $ united or collected upon 
"ie drops, we. 
NW. LAH ($.) the 


TERROR ES WEOSDEE © BE ee VE 


| gilchards, berrings, and other fiſh, both for | 


| 


DEUTERO'NOMY (s.) the laſt of Dloſes's five” 


DIA 
DEW (A.) meift or wet with dem, or did 
has drops of dew hanging or lying on it. 
DE'XTER (A.) the rigbe fide or han. 
DEXTERITITV (s.) Kill, readineſs, nimble- 
neſo, addreſs, capacity, 
 DE'XTEROUS or DE/'XTROUS. (A.) cum 
ning, ſkilful, ready, briſk, artful, good ma · 


DEX TROCHERE (s.) in Heraldry, is when 
the tight arm is repreſented, either naked, 
| | cloathed, or covered with 8 bracelet, or 
holdin a Wes pos. 1 1 
DEV (S.) the principal governor at Tunis; the 
grand feignior has « beila here, but he is ſub- 
je& to the d. a + 
DIABE'TES op! Sn very troubleſome diftem- 
per, in which the patient is afflicted with am 
involuntary and. immoderate flax of urine, 
attended with exceffive. thirſt, and weakneſs 
of the whole body; beſides the utine, what- 
ever the patient drinks is veided again with- 
out any alteration; it ardinarily proceeds 
from a too much exalted, or « too acid fer- 
mest in the reins. - 2 
DIABO/LICAL (A.) wicked, devilih, hateful, 
DIACALCYTEOS (8.) » plaſter applied aſter 
prac AU'STIC CURVES (8.) in Gameoy 
ACA ( 5 9 
DIACHYLON & in Phony, 2 glader. 
A N 8.) 4 os 1 is J 
wherein are 5 or the thick 
. — of certain 32 | ——_ 
UM t$.) in Pharmacy, » 
made of the heads of white poppies. | | 
DIACO/NICON 8.) in the ancient Churches, 
was a place where the veſtments and facred 
2 uta aß were "04 | ; 
DIACOUY/STICS (s.) the art or ſcience of 
| eee throuth diverſe me- 
dia m s. n 
DIACYDONYTES (S.) in Pharmacy, u me- 
dicine, wherein s are the ingredient, 
DVADEM (S.) 4 head-band or fillet worn 
the ancients, inſtead of the crown, w 
was conſecrated to the ode; it was @ kind 


| 


* 
+ © 


| 


*% 


| 


of white ribbon made of fl, thread or weol, ' 


| and was tied round the temples and forehead, 
the two ends being knotted behind, and let 
fall oa the neck; it was uſus)ly quite plain, 
tho it was ſometimes embroidered with gold, 
and beſet with pearls and diamonds, ; 
DIAGNOSIS (S. ) the art or (kill of diſcerning 
or knowing the ſtate or condition of a thing 
or difesfe by the external figns or ſymptoms. 
DIAGNOSTICS : (S.) a making appear, a 
ſhewing and declaring, a ſignifying or fore» 


; telling, &ec, a 15 Tr 
DIA/GONAL ($.) the ſlant or eroſs line drawn 


— 


ſrom ons angle of a figure to the oppoſite one, 


DyAGRAM (S.) the figure that matheameti- - 


. | cians make vie of to demomſtrate or folve 8 


propoſition ; alſo: the gamut in Mufic, + 


SEPT HEE BD EREREE 


wwe udder 
— 


rest of an an, bull, or 


* 


DIAGRY DIUM{S.) the ces ſcammony, pre- 


| paced by boiline it © Quince. — 


* 


DIA 
BIAHE'XAPLE (6:) with Forriers, 4 drink 
for a horſe, compoſed of birthwort, gentian · 
root, ivory ſhavings, drops of myrch, bay- 
|  - berries, and juniper-berrics, mixed together 
in s proper menſtruum. s 
DYAL (S.) an inſtrument to know the hour of 
the day ; and very often it is taken for the 
plane, upon which are marked, at certain dif- 
| - tances, the ſeveral hours of the day or night, 
which in a clock, and ſome ſun-dials, are 
- equal, but commonly more or leſs unequal, 
according to the fituation or conſtruction 
thereof: The methods, demonſtration, and 
_ performance whereof, is a-very curious part 
of the mathematics, and till of late, that 
clock-making is come to ſo much perfection, 


it was very much, in vogue, ſcarce any pa- 


lace, church, garden, &c, but was adorned 
with this furniture. | 


DALECT (s.) the manner of ſpeaking uſed | 


in any country or province, | 


” 


| DIALECTICA, 8.) logic, or the art of think- | 


1 


ing and reaſoning juſtly 7 
 DIALECTICAL ARGUMENTS (s.) in L. 
are ſuch as.are only probable, | 
DVALLING (S.) the art of drawing all man- 
ner of dials, both theoretic an practical; 
and in the Miners Language, it is the method 
of uſing 4 compaſs and line to direct them 
Where to fink ſhafts for air, or to meet the 
vein, in order to draw the ore up with the 
- mwoſt eaſe and certainty, * 
DIA'LOGUE (s.) the talking or converſing of 
two or more perſons together alternately, and 
this is either,aQually, or repreſentatively in 
writingz in Mufic, it is a compoſition for 
to or more voices or inftruments, which 


frequently unite, and make a trio with the 1 


__ baſs, 4 4 a 4 
BDIALTHE/A (.) in Pharmacy, an unguent 
mode of myucilages drawn from the root of 
the althes, linſeeds, ſquille, and fenugreek, 
and common oil, yellow wax, re6n, turpen- 
tine, galbanum, and ivy gum, * 
DIA'/LYSIS (s.) in Rbetoric,' a character con 
_ - - fiſting of two points placed over two vowels, 
, Which would otherwiſe make a diphthong, 
to part them into two ſyllables, | 
DIAMAGARA'TION ($.) a medicine where- 
in pearls are the chief ingredient; there are 
two kinds of it, hot and cold; the hot is a 
powder made of pearls, ginger, cinnamon, 
nutmeg, pellitory, and other hot ingredients 
the cold is an electuary made of pearls ground 
fine, and white ſugar diſſol ved in roſe · water, 
- and boiled to a conſiſtenee. Fu 
DIA'METER (S.) a right. or firait line 
' paſling from one fide of the circumference of 


2 = circle, through the centre, to the other, 


- und thereby dividing it into two equal parts ; 
ben applied to « conic ſection, it is a right 
+ line paſſing through the middle of the figure, 
and cutting all the ordingtes into two equal 
parts 4. When conſidered mechanically, it is 
that line which paſſes th 


DIAME/TRICAL (A.) that is 
| - contrary to — 0 4 | . 1 
the manner of a diameter, ; 


DVAMOND (s.) the bardeft and moſt value 
among p s ſtones; in Heraldry, in i 
the black colour in a nobleman's coat, 
DIA NA (s.) in the Heathen Mycbelrgy, the 
goddeſs of hunting, and daughter o Fupur 
and Latona, and fifier to Pharbus or the ton. 
he was invoked by women in labour under 
the nome of -Lucins ; ſhe was called Haun 
in hell, Diana on earth, and Pharhe, or the 
moon in heaven. There was a very mig 
nificent temple erefted for her in Eybej, 
which was 200 years a building, and wa 
reputed one of the ſeven wonders of the 
world; it was burnt by a villain named KH 
raſtratus (who did it to make himſelf tlkel 
of) the ſame day that Alexander the Great 
_ _ = porn olympiad, . 
Diana Tres, in Chymiſtry, the juſt u 
ſentation of a tree, 2 by os 
of filver in an acid menftruum, 
DIANU'CUM s.) a compoſition in Pharnay, 


boiled to the confiſtence of a treacle, 
DIAPA/LMA+ (s.) in Pharmacy, 2 pla 
made of common hogs greaſe and litharge; 
while boiling it is ſtirred with a ſpatula mate 
of the wood of palm · tree. 2 
DIAPA'SMA (s.) a common name for any 
perfume-applied to the body, + 
DIAPA'SON (S.) that interval in-mubic calle} 
an oftave ;' thoſe authors Who have wrote 
on this ſcience, mean the old oftaye of the 
Greeks, it is the firſt and moſt perfect concord; 
' fimply conſidered,” it is but one harmonical 
interval; bat diatonically, it confifts of ſert- 
ral degrees, viz, three greater tones, too lei. 
' ſer tones, and two greater ſemitones. 
DIAPASONDIAE'X (S.) in Muſic, # com- 
pound concord, in proportion, 45 10 
DIAPASONDIAPE/NTE -($.) in M, +, 
compound conſonance, in ratio, as 3t0 
DIAPASONDIATE'SSARON (S.) in 
a compound concord, in ratio a3 3 to 5- 
DIAPASONDTITIONE (S.) in Maße, a cv 
cord, in proportion, as 5 to 2. 
DIAPASONSE/MIDITONE (s.) in Muſe, 1 
concord, in proportion, 2912 10 35. 
DIAPEDE'SIS (S.) an irruption of oozing 6 
the blood through the coats of the velſels - 
is contained in. 22 
biAPEN TER (s.) ia Phyfe, is 4 nellen 
made of five ingredients; and in Mels. un 
- uſually called a fifth z diatonically conbdertl 
it confits of two greater tones, # leſſer ton 
and a ſemitone ; otherwiſe it is but # f 
concord, s 
DYAPER ($,) a flowered kind of linen, - 
chiefly for table and child-bed linens is } 
raldry, it is the dividing a border ie py 
like fret-work, and killing them vþ, 


| of 
 Earity of any body, e OOTY 


5 
* * 
: i | | 
* 


made of the juice of green walnuts and ſogar 


SD? Aer 


Si J K2 


R 
9 Wv 


8 


by, 1 


DIPHANETY gs.) 


DT VS 


DIC 
3 


| ified liquors, &. 
dia Nie (8.) in Pharma, a purg- 
ing electuary, wherein dates are the prinei- 
pal ingredient. 7 arias 4 N 
NIA (8.) a Mufical term for a di 
PR or . U ſound, commonly called 


ſed before. 1 . ATT 
PLPHONICS ($.) that. part of the ſcience 
frafied ſounds, as they paſs thro' different 


mediums. Mg £77 ., 
DIAPHORE/TICS 898 that diſcuſs, 
difolve, or purge by ſweating, - 
DIAPHRAGM (.) a fence, hedge, or part- 
ing between two or more things z and in A. 
„is the large, round, nervous muſcle, 

that ſeparates. the breaſt from the abdomen 


tween the natural and vital parts. 34 
DIAPRUINUM (S.) in. Pharmacy, a purging 
eleftuary made _ 7 mon cus pron 
DIARRRQ/PON 48.) armacy, divers 
— po, roſes are the chief in- 
Freds, 5 5 „ 
DIARR HOEA = a gentle W flux. 
DAR V. (s.) a journal or day- 


the occyrrences, or ttanſactions of every day 
are ſet down or recorded. 


DIASCO/RDIUM-(S,) in Pharmacy, an, opiate. 
wherein ſcordium is,30 ingredient, F 


eleftuary wherein ſebeſtes was the baſis, 
Dias NA (s.) in Pharmacy, a - purging 
22 ſo called from its principal ingre · 
t ſenna, 


leries by a particylar motion, the contrary 
of which is the ele; with the Grammari- 


are cramped, they make a word, which by 


nature is Mort; to become long, to make up 
the vaotity, . .. =— 


expreſs a building whoſe columns flands at 
the diſtance of three diameters. 
DISTESSAROMN (8.) in 
cine compounded o 
ia Mai, it is a concord/ compoſed of a: 
Beater and a leſſer tone. | 
DIATONIC (A.) anepithet given to the com- 


doch aſcending and deſcending; this kind of 
| uh allows of. but three degrees, wiz. the 
4 kong the leſſer tone, and the greater 
DICHOTOMY (8.) in 4fronony, that phaGs 

of th — — but half her 


' DVGTATE (v.) to dies,, teach; or i 
hat another is to write; alſo to inſpire, 


iſcord 4 and in Rbetoric, it means the uſing | 
| Pen in a different ſenſe from which. it | 


9 


e muſic that treats of the properties of re- 


or lower belly, and ſerves as 2 partition be- 


k, wherein | 
DIASEBE'STEN (.) in Pharmacy, a purging | 


{DIA'STOLE (S.) a eoarting, dividing, widen- | 
ing, or pulling aſunder j. and in Anatomy, it | 
is the dilating or extending the heart and ar- 


it is the figure by which, when the poets | 


Phyſic, is # medi || 
four ingredients; but if 


mon muſic, as it proceeds by different tones | 


DIE 


brekxn (s.) a Mechanic term uſed by the 


NOUS (A.) that may be eafily and | ; tanners-to expreſs 4 parcel or quantity of 
5 Magd, like glaſs, thin” hora, SONY TN Pry AY ning ten in 


 DFCTATES (S,) rules, precepts, di ne, or 
inſtructions. : 
DICTA'TOR (S.) one who directe another 
what to write; and among the o/d Romans, 
a magiſtrate choſen in great emergencies of 
the ſtate; during the continuance'of his of- 
fice, which never exceeded fix months, upon 
pain of being guilty and puniſhed tor trea- 


_ - ſon, unleſs the ſenate new choſe the ſame 


' perſon, and ſo enlarged bis title fix months 
more: he aQted like an abſolute monarch, 
.and from his ſentence lay no appeal, not 
even in caſes of life and death: Recourſe 
was never had to this officer, but in diffi- 
cult and dangerous caſes, when affairs could 
not be tranſacted in the uſual way without 
interruptions 24 ares were borne before 
him, whereas only 1a were carried before 
: the esl. 2a WEST 
DICTA'TORSHIP (s.) the office, dignity, er 
power of a dictator. * 
DVCTIONARY (8.) a catalogue or col | 
ol all the words in a language, or the terms 
| of art in a ſcience, with their fignifications, 
+ ranged in alphabetical order. ö 
native, inſtructive, doctrinl. 
DIE (S.) a cubical piece of ivory, on the fix 
faces of which the 6x firſt digits are marked 
in dots; in ArcbiteGure, the middle part of 
the pedeſtal of a column, lying between the 
baſe and cornice; alſoa cube of ſtone put 
under the feet of a ſtatue, and upon the pe- 
deſtal, to make à figure ſhew to the beſt 24. 
vantage; in Coining, it is that fleel inſtru- 
ment upon which the prince's head, arma, 
or other device is engraved, in order to ſtamp 
it upon the metal prepared, and cut into 
_ ' ſmall round pieces, on purpoſe to receive it, 
by which it is known and diſtinguiſhed from 
all others to be the current coin, or allowed 
money of any nation. | Gb ho 


hn SONS id; 7-6 | DVER ($,) one who by trade or buſinels prac- | 
DIA'STOLE..($,) a term ia ArchicefFore, to | 


tiſes the art of colouring cloth, filk, &c. red, 
green, &c, | . 
DIERESIS (8.) in Surgery, an operation that 
' ſeparates thoſe parts, which are unnaturally 
joined togethkr, or ate an obſtacle to.a curez 
alſo a conſumption of the canals or veſſels in 
an animal body, either by certain paſſages be- 
ing made which ſhould not have been, or the 
natural paſſages beingdilated beyond their due 
ſtate, whereby the juices which-ſhould be eon - 
tained in them, extravaſate or run overy in 
 Granmmor,'tizthedividing one ſyllable into two. 
DIE'SIS (S.) iv Mac, an interval coafſting 
of a leſſer or ſemi · toe. 
DIE'SPITER (s.) among the Ancients, was a 
ö 1 


| : . 
* 8 7 ba 


DVET 


1 


eri 


ordinarily eats or drinks to ſupport 

it is alſo-underftood of any reſtraint or 

| cular way of living by phyſical pre- 

. ſeriptions; alto the oſſembly of the princes 

and ſtates of G to ſettle and regulate 

the eee other affaire, is called 
the itt, 5 


DIE/TICAL: (A.) ſomething belonging to - 
5 — — od, ar method of eating and 
5 1 5 be 7 „„ | 

DIE'U ET- MON DROIT, #. . God and my 


DIG | 
4756 ds vieuals, or nowriſhwent 
1: 


- right, the motto of the arms of Engload ; 


it was firſt uſed by Richord I. to bew that 


be held his kingdom of no mortal but God 


only - 
DIFFA'MATORY - LIBEL: (s.) - book or 


perſon. 7 


EY - er of a 


- 


variation, controverſy, 


| of thee 
_ clock circle, and the fun's horavy 


_ the meridians of the places, 5 
IWFERE'NTIAL: (A.) a fusion to any 


DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS (s.) - me- | 
- thod of finding = differential, or infnively 


ſmal} quantity, which 


token an ian n 
— 2 rpm wr 


be equal to a given 


_ quantity, |. 
DVFFICULT (A.) hard to be done; under- 


nod, or pleaſed 5 uneaſy, troubleſome. 
DIFFICULTY ($.) goublefome, hardneſs to 
DYoyiveNcn (5.) elm miſtruſt, jea- 

louſ , — = | 
DVIFFIDENT (A.) unreſolved, unbelieving, 

ſaſpicious, jealous, fearful, | | 
DIFFU'SE (V.) to ſpread, or) extend far and 

wide z to pour out or forth. 
DIFFU/SEDNESS ($.) extenfiveneſs, the being 
poured out, forth, or abroad. 


ble of, ſpreading, or extendi 8 


n 
DIG (V.) to opewor brexk up the ground wich 
ade, pick ax, or other proper infirument, | 


# 
mol (V.) to thinks upon, ſettle, and pot 


dia oe j in Chymifry, is ioc or dN over | 


Which ſcondalizes, or gives an ill] 


jt is ſome- | 


DIFFU'SIVE (A.) that is apt to be, or capa- | 


# 


DIL 
« gentle fre; in Sergery, it is to maten nee 
ripen vices, A ⸗e. 1 45 
DVGEST (8.) a collection of laws under yu. 
per heads, made by order of the empem 
Jenas: It made the firſt port of the l. 
 - mon Jaw, and the ſirſt volume of the ci 
how. Quotations from. it ate marked wiy 


a ff. 
DIGV/STER ($.) an artificial ſubftance, wh; 

has the ſome effect upon meats 2 wy 
ſolving them) as the fomach has, 
DIGE'STION (s.) the infußag a mixed bedy 
in a menfiruum proper to diflolve it ; dls 
| the operation of the fomach upon our food, 
' - fo that it may tutn into proper nutriment, 
 DIGE'STIVE (A.) of a natbre capable or 6: 
to diſſolve, concoct, ripen, or prepare {4 
ſome certain operation; ſo medicines that 
_— the tone of the ſtomach, tha 
Adi tumours, or bring them to ſoppure. 
tion, are called "ves. 
Doerr (s.) in Aridhwiric, any whole nun- 
ber under 10, 1, 2, J, 4. 5. 6, 77 8,9, 
which are catled the nine digits ; alſo A me. 
ſore containing three quarters of an inch, I 

„ it is s meaſure vſcd in the calcy- 

— echpſer, and is the 12th part of the 


minsry eclipſed, 5 
DVGITATED PLANTS (S.) among Nun 
offs, are theſe whereof the leaves have lag 
| - wotehes ics them, or which are compoſed of 
may ſimple leoves fer togerher upon one 


—_ 


6 


f foot · tall. | 

1 in Arcbirefove — ; an imperſet} 
kind of tei or console, heving only two 
_ _chonmneh. | 221 
DVGNIFY 


= to honovr, advance, promote, 


and give ticles to 4 perſon” that had 
—_ not eſpecially to 2 divine, « 
ES man, 
DVYGNITARY 48.) in the Camm Low, in ec- 


clehaitic belonging: to a chapter, who hole, 
# benefice, which gives him a pre eminence 
over thoſe who are merely priefts and canons; 
thoſe wh ay only eee om. 
to are on aries or canon, 
DVGNITY (s.) honour, or preſerment in place 
or title, both. in chure and ſtare, - 
DIGRP/$8$ (V.) to leave off one ſubjeft of if 
courſe to ſay ſomething opon enother, * 
DIGR ($.) a wandering or going ont 


of th | from the ſubjeR or 

? — i N 0 TG honey or Stn 

DI JoDieamIOn 8.) jadging or devſdings 
iffe 


| rence between two. | 
DIRE, DIQUE, or DIGUE (s.) « trench e. 

 dirch cat to drain water from off the land 
DIKE-GRAVE or REEVE (s.) nn office, 
whoſe butineſs it is in a marthy lte, o 
_ "thoſenext the ſex, &, to-lovk after, und - 

that the pnblic dikes, dams, &c, dre key? 

| 1 | * 
DILACERA' O . de tearing, rendering, 
or violently breaking a thing Re nh 


/ 


th 
ſen 
at! 
2 
boy 
th 
iſe 
0 
DIM 
or 
. 
th 
ts 
* 


Db 


MLAPIDA'TION (s.) « wilfol defirvyiby, or | 
letting 4 building run to tuin bY want of re- 


„kurier 8.) 1. Sur urgery ery, the widen- | 
ing the orifice of a. waun 55 
lie; in Plyſrt, 'is a motion ip tra. 

a bod whereby it expands 14d to, 
| 5 balk than ae. Authors, tho 92 
viſtake, ge nerally confound it with 0-4 
Aion; 2 action is an expanhon of a 
body performed by beat; whereas. dilatation 
1 the effect of its dyn i Ricity, Nau com- 


preſſed by 1 J ts weed than, bel., | 


DLATE (v.) to w den, extend, or ' make 
broader, to ratify: thin, as beat des the 
air to expatiate or e large upon 2 object, 

DILATORY (A.) one that puts a 1 off 
from one time to anothse, that Is 

bil NN A 8.) in an ar ment con- 
ſling of 15 a four 475 circum- 
rw that take which fide py will, your 
adverſary has the adyantege ; it is alſo called 
fe mus cornutus, from 11 intricacy, and 


ITED 


x 
— 
— 


1 8 from the deceitfulneſs of t e eto · 
eser or DVLIGENTNESS (.) lo- 
doſtry, cate, application to, or tonflant | 
” praftice in a thin 
"gp vive ty ) clear, plain, manifeſt, evident, 
undeniable 
„opere (v.) to take evident, clegr, 
| plain, undeniable, 
fe DILVENTS (s.) ſuch medicines as thin, of 
two make the blood more fluent, 
. DILUTE (V.) to thin, diſſolve, temper, or 
oe, allay with water, 
hes WY DILUTION (s.) tempering, nit. thin» 
* ning, or diſſolving. 5 
DIM A.) dark, obſe eure, blindiſm. # 
105 DIMENSION 8.) the 'meaſure of exat 
obs compaſs of a thingy in Algebra, it is ſpoken | 
ence e powers of i root in an equation; in| 
101 Crmetry, it Tometimes means length only, 
* 3» when length is confidered abſtractediy; 
_ length and breadth,” when planes | 
lace ue conſidered j and at other tjmes thickneſs 
is added, when bodies or ſolide are conſidered. | 
TR DIMINISH | V.) to grow leſs, abate, or de- 
; eresſe both in quantity und value. 
, out DMMINU'TION ($,) « growing leſs in quan- 
* tity or valve; In Archire@ure, it is the leſ- 
le; of a column, whereby the diameter | 
3 2 an that RO — 
, ally begun from a third of the height | 
1 — tho“ fome begin it from the? 
5 „and ſo continue oll the way vp; in 
al , ' js the putting ſomething into the 
deer, NN that Ggnifies abatement of ho. 
01 , s 
rb — A.) ſomething ſmaller in bulk 
prin or valve than — of the ſame kind com- 


— are; in Grommar, it js 8 word formed 


opening 10 | 


; tedious, ; 


36 
1 
vnnssoREY LETTER: (8, ia the "oe 
Lo, a letter given by a biſhop to one born 
or living in his dioceſe, who tands 4 cnndi- 
date for holy orders, directed to another. bi- 
. ſhop, and giving him leave to conſer ordi· 
nation on the bearer, 
DUMITTY (s.) a kind of fultian woven fall of 
ridges like cords, . 
DIMNESS.(S,), an imperfeRtion or defe ina 
_ perſon's fight, that tender him incapable of 
receiving or ſeeing clearly, 
DIMO/CRIT/E. or APPOLLINA'RISTS ($:) 
ã ſect of heretics, Who held that the word 
0 only aſſumed a boman body without g 
b rational ſoul, ; 
DUMPLE (S.) a ſmall dent or hole i in the bin 
or cheelks, often occaſiomed by ht e 
the muſcles by laughing. 
DIN (S.) a noiſe, uproar, or out. 
DINARCHY (S.) that. government where 
.. the ſupreme power is executed by two per- 


ſons, 
DVNASMOUTHYE., (5.) Merionahſbire | 
North Wales, a YR. (8) market is week - 
ly on Friday ; diſtant from London 142 com- 
puted, and 176 83 miles. 
DINE (V.) to ſatisfy one's hunger by exting 
about the middle of the day. 
DING (s.) a blow or firoke-with the fit. 
DING DONG 1. haſtily, metrily, &c, 
DINGLE (s.) a narrow vale between yo 
large hills. 
DINNER (8.) the meal or quancle of food a 
rſon eats about noon, 4 
pr ($.) force, power, firength | 
DIO FRAAR (S.) a biſhop _ has the — 
of a GIOCCIEC, , 
,DFOCESE (8.) . biſhop's. province, or to fir 
' 8s his 1 extends, - .. 
DIONYSYA . the ancients, were 
feaſts held on Sept. 3, In honour of Bacebus, 
in which it was any for the devotees to 
"dreſs themſelves in deers ſkins, and fine linen, 
carrying various ſorts of muſical inſtruments, 
being crowned with ivy vines, &. ſome'rid- 
ing upon aſſes, others. upon goats, and others 
leaping and dancing in. odd manners on fest, 
touting, 3 and hallowing like mad- 
men, or drunkards, and-invoking Barchus, 
DIO'PTRICS (S.) a "branch of, the ſcience of 
L tit, which. conſiders and explains the 
s of the gs ef HERS I 
© through different mediums. | 
DIP (V.) to put a thipg into avy liquid mat- 
ter ; alſo Nightly 1 00S. 2 book, an 


| 


a ſcience, &c, * % 
DIPHRY'GES (8.) in, Phas the ſediment-- 
| 4 calx taken out of « wherein 


per has been 4155 . 
DVPHTHONG G.) two whip m to meeting is 
one ſyllable that ave both | 
DYPLOE (8.) a 22 —— ſab - 
; flance ing un the two tables of the 
confticuting 


cranium, and w the 


Ea 8 
um · 
44 P 


uin, ſome other, in order to take away the | 
* * or to » thing of that kind | , 
as celluls, of . 


Mull or cranly 2 ER” 
DIPLOMA 


- 


bl 
l | 
1 
7 ! 
4 
+. 


43 
+, | 
an 
* 1 
p 4 
* 

1 


5 5 oy ondering, aver 
; deney, inelina 


pkt Eri! 68. with 4 rigs, 2. Kind 


1 fiene, by 


DIS 


. 


DIPLOMA ($.) an instrument given | + Wow 
2 1 & Au aebi | capacity; ern it le when 2 5 * jog 0 

2 800 him td any depree ; ail» a Ticence} made incapable of leder ; of at 

9 &'phyſician, clergyman, &c. to exerciſe M Wy £0, ſet io rights, to 1 DISC 0 

is fun@10n ; alſo the pope's bull. | the f 
DIP TER For DVPTERG) (S.) in the aui | DISA visa Ta ( of, byet, rg, un, 
1 2. e an nded with two Sx - hindrance, ned | 
f col 'a-kind of p- dee, (4) prejudicial, WH bb. 


2255 frraight hind, 14 t lige 
) , the Ford) non are by to oe . 
forward according to the 
2 Fs Ggns, . 
VISION (s.) ia onen le that 


1 which 5 leere, by direct ry or thoſe | 
e 1 0 


which paſs ia ji feb nes from 
to the eye; without being ur ned odor hs 
** ee er * ate body. 


er (. rule, comma ga, 


— ng; the teh 


- tion, or motion towards s place or thing; 1 


wh 


alſo 3 roles, or obſervations to guide, a 
ace, or to do a why, 


of calculus, whereby they prin to IE 
out when wy notab th 
0 


ir Sion of th . * property part 
l 2 jm rn 1 145 one yl 


"3 fides towards thy north the eilen ö 


towards the ſouth pole. 
= be een by th u- 
tion, er, or command of an 

mme to mm; in C. s and Cor 
rations ſugh proprietors, whoſe abjliges and 

"4 evth we large in the concern, are choſen 
ort of the hoſe com 75 1 to take care of the 

vel governing ane condoQting the affair to | 
nee Ee, 

DIR RV s.) = Kind 0 oo ulation tor |. 
elde worth 525 diawn nad by. "the aflembly 


- #6943. the No apy of —— that the migi- 
"Heſs hight not be wholly at @ lefs in their 
devortons afier the * down of the 


= 


ven, which were to be managed st 
on, for the directory preſcribed o 


wwe eminent per 2 . — in power of 
parts f ia the church of it is: the ſer- 
vice they uſe for dead 
Dis, a particle, frequently of the begin: | 
. of words; fgnifyiog, In aj eas, | 
22 5 what — nerd | 


3 called a 801 5 ethic b 2 Oh any 


9 105 ; furprizing, im: JG," 
ore ng, mei. Gamnable [old 


ir : 


© Common Prayer p thefe were ſome general | 


dingt 


with 


P1SAOR G 


N 


 DISSAPPRO/VE ( 
«ks, to be diſp) 
or . 
ond M (v 
whatever 1 
chief with, 


q 


credit to, or put no 


2 great number of 


* 


| 2 


. 


gn; to defeat a petſon 


b meaſur 
a | DISSAPPOUNTMENT (8. ) 2 16tardiog, or Dcr 
preventing the execution: of any debgn;, , 


bs trouble, or misfbrtune. 


e. 2 den 


SBELIZVE to Cap 5 7 
** of Fe = 8 * 1 . wore, Ie 1 N e 
„Nor do 
except Amen 2 e oi ig (8. itn, 6 nr 
E 18.) e mournſy] ſong, ſung at the death | $o de fals 
ch take off the burden. 
vil Wr (S.) the toking of palin 


4 bs, len pv 
"| bis 


hinders or int perpe 
'whas is proper for l u 77 


Ergo (X.) nolat ſtone 
Aare | with 


at Variance with 1 by th 


ſos, S wich; 10 liter in in we n 


mem 
DISAGREP/ABLE' (A. offenire bel. 

ſome, un Pa DISCA 

7 DISAGREE'MP (8.) a jarring with, cove 

difference from any _thibg.. | DISCA 

 DISALLO'W (V.) not to permit, ſuffer, or of th 

_ allow a thing 29 Slepuptemane a DISCA 

DISANNU'L (V.) to repeal, to make void, 6 card 

of no 1-48 to abolih. perſc 

piss epa (V,) ig vaniſh; to go out of Discr 

fight ;- to become inviſible, put 

POINT (V.) 40 break one's word, or BIR DISCE 


in promiſe z; to/ overthrow of ſpoil . 6 


s intentions, or iscr 


) to take 26 e « bebe int 
Bens Bae og dug Vie! 


'DISA'RMED'. (.) ſpoken of dee wh who BY 16: 

Ir fallen; and of 2 de, whule em 
106, gung, & c. ate taken away. - 

[D{SAS 'STER (s.) a. great mis ortone, * DISC 

12 ill ſucceſe, an accident which prejudiger out 

ſon or thing very much“ for 

ons. 'STROUS (A.) gene, unfortunate, Disc 


ec a in | 


rejudicia) 1 burtful (o. or | 
is AVG 9056 K. on difown, . | 
517675 4) to oi arte, ot bot 72 a 
ſervice and an 1 1 
mil the rn * 
ifted in | 


Sr 


2 = 


— 


from 8 tree, 


"£4. og 
dean 


8 


S& 
EEELET 3 


2 


0 
; or | 
1 


vith which they exerciſed — meters 

by throwing it up wards or firaight forward ; 1. 

vnn alſo 4 round ſh ield conſecrated te the 

memory of ſome great hero, and —_ * 

their temples as a 1rophy.” 

DISCA'LCEATED (A.) without ſhoes, ovany 
cover-ng upon the feet, 


DISCALENDARED A.) eraſed or blotted'ovt; | 


a 
* 


of the regiſter or calendar ; unſainted, 
DISCA'RD (V.) in Card. p. 
cards; alſo; to gaſhier, 
DISCE'RN (V. ) to - nl Prem 4itinguith, or 
put a difference between thing. 
DISCE'RNIBLE 40 viſib. e, that may be ſeen 
or perceived. 


'g, is to lay out 
a or turn a: 


[DISCERNING (s.) that faculty the mind: has | 


of difiaguithing between idess. 
DISCERNMENT. > ciſcretivn, judgment, 
t the: ſacylty 


Geular thing 


DISCERPTIBLE (A.) any thing ay may be | 


divided, —_— torn, 
'n(v ſeveral parts. 


DUCHA'RGE V. ) to Aide, 0 or put a per- 


(on out of his poſt or office; to clear, acquit,, 


releaſe, eaſe, ar ſet at liberty; to pay » debt; 


empiy or diſburthen, as a xiver does into the 


ſea; allo to let off any ſort of fire-11ms, 
DISCHARGE 18.) the telaſe of a priſoner 
out of cuſtody z alſo a receipt or acquictonce' 
for money; alſo a volley of ſhot. 
DISCIPLE. (s.) the follower, pupil, learner, 
or ſcholar of — alſo thoſe who image 
17 Chriſt, were called hie 


DISCIPLINE (v.) to: indru8, teach, rule, 
order, or correct. 
DISCIPLINE ($.) - education, infttu@ion,. 
pon. the order or management obſerved 
a ay aiſo ſcourging or whipping 
4 who dwell in menen 
9 mortiflea tion. 
Na e 
in 4 t g 
qot chim 40 4 thing, "x3 e AN 7 
ER (8.) in Law, 4 plea which 
— 2 y denies, cenounces, or quits claim 


7 . — (Y.) to publiſh, bern oats 


ee z in orden. 


„che face of | 


perceiving the profit or | 
diſedvantage that may ariſe from m_ per- þ 


by | 


Dis. 


| DISCLO'SED: (A.) revealed, li pn, Mes 
end 0 9 or * 
ſiſy the colour of a thing. rw 2 

DISCO/MFIT (V.) te defeat, n pot te 


1 flight, or overthrow an army. 


1 -DISCO'MFITURE. ($.) an entire routing, de- 


feating, or overthrowing an. amy. 

r (V.) to gehe, cat down, 
offlict, diſheanen; diſpirit. 

DISCOMMEND. (.) to dicptaiſe, or blame. 

DISCOMMENDA'TION (5. ) blame, diſgrece, 

* diſcredit, difpraiſe, - 

DISCOMMOYDE (v.) to trouble, to be offen- 
five, to make inconvenieat, 1. 

DISCOMPOYSE (v. ) to trouble, diſquiet, 1. 

| order, or diſturb a perſon's mind, to put him 
out of homour. 

DISCOMPO/SURE or DISCOMPO/SEDNESS 
(S.) diſquiet, croubie,) uneakineſs, or diſorder 
of the mind, 

DISCO'NSOLATE: (a9 com ſon led, full of 
grief, ſorrowſel, 

DISCONTE/NT (s.) forrow, bel grief, 

©" or anxiety 5 ali antzer, rage, fury, or indig- 

nation. 

DISCONTINUANCE (S.) a ſtrpping the p- 

gieſs of a thing : an interruption, ceſſation, 

or, breaking off; in Law, in the caſe of 1 

diſcontinuance of poſſethon, a min may not 
enter his own lands cr tenements, though 
his title be never ſo juſt; but he mot recover 
them by law ; in the diſcontinuance — a plea, 
whatever has been done: becomes of no ef- 
fe&; and the fuit muſt be begun again, - 

-DISCON TVN (V.) to leave off, ſtop, or 

binder an undertaking ſrom going forward. 

DISCORD (s. ) diſs greement;. bſſenGon, va- 

riance, firiſe; in Myfic,' if ten ſounds fo 

fer differ in tune, as that being founded to- 
gether, tney compoſe a ſound that is affenfive 
to the ear they are ſaid to mike 8 g. 
DISC(YR DANT (A.)diſagzeeing, jarring, 
DI>CO'VER (V.) to reveal f.make known, or 
« publi-Jv to ls ny. to find out, / : 

DISCO'VER BL (A. that may be found ot. 

DISCOVERY (S.) a finding out, a laying 

open, making known, Ke. Ia te 

| , it is the unravelling a plot or fable, 

 -wherein, by ſome unforeſeen: accident, the 
name, quality, fortune, or other ciecumſtan- 
ces of ſome great perſon, which were befoie 
vnkoown, are found out. 

DI/SCOUNT s.) a certain fom per Cent, al- 
one a perſon ſor paying money before It. is 
due, f-equent in bills of —_ 

DISCOUNTENANCE (V.) not to permit, 
ſuffer, or allow ; togive ® check, or pot a 
flop to a thing 14.” 

DISCOURAGE (v.) to ſrigbien, diſbearten, 
or put ont of countenance, 

DISCOU RAGEMERT (s.) + diſheartening, 
cr making ofraid; 

| DISCOURSE (.) an operation of the-mind, 


— 


5 


e & hen, by batching. is 
a 


or put ont leaves, 


1 whatedy it WRIT one thiog ny" 


: Dts 
-- Mifo x ſpeech, oration, or ſermon ſpoken, br 
tract wrote upon any ſubjet, 
-DYSCOUS FLOWERS: (8.) in Botany, are 
thoſe whereof flowers are compounded, and 
the ſeed” ſta) 
not milky when broken; or thoſe which 


- have the flowers-in 4 diſcovs form, but the 3 


ſeed pappous.: 6 HITS « | 
or give s charsQter to a thing. 
pischzbir (8.) diſgrace, ignominy, ſhame, 


4, or diſrepate, |} i I | 
DISCREE'T (A.) wiſe, prudent, ſober, grave, 
- that conſiders thinge well. 
-QISCRE/TE PROPORTION (S;) is when. 
the proportion is disjunA, or not continued, 
that is, there is not the ſame proportion be- 
tween the ſecond and the third terms, as | 
there is between the firſt and the ſecond, or 

third and fourth; «. 65 theſe numbers, 2, 4, 
6, 12, are (aid to be in diſcrete proportion, al- 
tho' the numbers 6 and. 12 have the ſame 
#aiio to one another, as 2 3nd 4, becauſe 4 
and 6 do not bear the ſame proportion to 

each other, as 2 and 4, or 6 and 12. 


* 


DISCRY/TE QUANTITY (8.) is ſoch as is | 


not continued or joined together, 
/DISCRE'/TION (8.) wiſdom, prudence, good 
management; alſo the will, ſancy, or plea- 


+ ſore of a perſon; as in Sieget, the garriſon, | 


when they ſurrender or deliver themſelves up 
to the enemy, without any conditions, is 
- -* (aid to ſurrender at diſcretion, ; | 
DISCRE'TIVE (A.) an epithet given to thoſe 
+ propoſitions wherein various judgments are 
made and ſignified by ſuch like particles as, 
- | altbou hy, or but, 6.51 
-DISCRUMINATE (V.) 
a difference between, 3 
Discuss (v.) to fiſt, examine, to enquire 
into in Phyſic, to apply ſuch medicines to 
a tumour, which cure or diſperſe the morbid 
matter without ſupputating or bringing it to 
£7" head. 0 . 
.DISCU/TIENT MEDICINES (s.) ſuch as dif. 
+ ſolve and diſperſe Humours gathered in any 
part of the body. „ 
. DISD/AIN (V.) to have little regard for, to 
dieſpiſe, ſcorn, conte mn, to make light of a 
per ſon, act, or thing. rey 
+*DISDAUN (s.) ſcorn, contempt, or deſpite, 
commonly proceeding from a proud, ſuper 
- - eilious humour. EP | 
-DISDAVNFUL (A.) proud, ſupercilious, full 
%%% ＋:ͤ 3 
, DISDAVNFULLY (Part.) ſcornfully, ſuperci- 
3 reel | 
.- * concord, having the ra of 4 to. 
DISDIAPA/'SONDIAPENTE (S.) a concord 
in ratio, as-1 to 6. | PEER: 


* 
Se 


. 


TY 


__ pound concord, in proportion, as 16 to 3. 
 DISDI 


s, but the leaves and ftajles | 


to ditinguith, or put 


DISDIAPA/'SONDIATESSERON (5.) com. 


_ pus 
DISDTAPA/SONSEMIDITONEY (4) i' «6 
as 2410 g, 


- whereby jar 
nd, or body, or 


or all the funQions of mi 


both, are aboliſhed or impaired, 4 
-DISEA'SED (A.) diftempered, G6ck, fen „ b 
„gz c) f an f 
b (.) to drop an under 
to go from on 2 a 5 | "ba _ 
DISEMBO/GUE (V.) to unload itte, „ 
| river does into the fea 5 alſo » ſhip h n qe 
Aiſembegus, when it goes out of a firait in 4 
* 
the main ocean, '. | _— 
e 1 BER. (62 to unloud, to fer free, BW 0154 
DISENGA'GE (v.) to quit, lay down, get M .!!" 
= 2 or for ſake a thing; alſo 2 leave - em — 
DISENG A'GED (4. ) free, at liberty, not «i dn 
tached ta any particular thing or perſon, vide 
1 (V.) to ſet free, looſe, er- mis 
- tyicate, we f 
DISENFRA“NCHISE or DISFRANNCHISY po 
(V.) to take away from a perſon his fret boy 
dom, or deprive him of the privileges : plett 
citizen, - „ 
DISESTEE/M (V.) to contemn, deſpiſe, ne- - 
gle&t, or bave little value or regard for, per 
DISESTEE/M (S.) difreſpef, diſregard, or WW nis1 
| - contempt of à perſon or thing. | and 
| DISFA/'VOUR (V.) to diſlike, to take 8 pique 4 
| at, or bear a grudge to s perſon, | BUSY! 
DISFA'VOUR (s.] diſlike to a perſon, ont 
DISFI/GURE (V.) to alter, change, make de- pis11 
formed or ugly, the figure, form, or ſhape f ra 
a thing ; in Carving, to cut up a peacock, 
DISF/GUREMEN T (S.) the Acetat or ab 


| ' tering any thing from an handſome, agrees 
ble ſhape, to a deformed or ugly one, © 

DISFO/REST (V.) to grub up, cut down, « 

root out the trees of a foreſt, l 

DISGO/RGE (V.) te vomit or caſt up, to ci, 

charge itſeif, or empty into the ſea, 4441) 

ver does. 6 

DISGRA'CE (v.) diſparage, diſcredii, i 
honour, de fame, or put out of favoury ' 

- ſhame, or put a mark of ignominy upon 3 
perion, THE 

DISGRA'CE (s.) disfavour, dilcredit, dibs 
Hour. TS: Te 

DISGRA'/CEFUL (A.) ſhamefu!, difcreditable, 
ſcandalony, infamous. 


7 


DISGUVSE (V.) to hide, change, or alters 


— 


thing, by making it have a different appen. br's 
- ance from what it really has or ovght to bat; be 
to difſemble, or make falſe pretences. Dis 


DISGUYSE (s.) . eloak or falſe habit, a f 


tence, ſham- ſtory, or colour. 2 
DISGU'ST (v.) to nauſeate, or. diſpleaſe, u 


give diſtafte, 


APA'SONDITONE (5.) a compound 
« © -oongord, in ptoportion, as 10 to 1, 
I 85 | 


{| DISH (s.) a platter, or broad ſhallow veſM vi q 
in kitchens, to put the victuals in afier , 
Fs OE = cd 1 


D 18 
pISHABFLLE (S.) an undreſs, =» 
DISHEA'RTEN (V.) to put out of 

diſcourage» 4 5 
DISHE/RISON (S.) a dißinheriting. 
DISHE/RITOR (S.) one who deprives another 

of his inherit nee. | 
DISHE/'VELLED (A.) hair which hangs looſe 
chout the ſhoulders in an irregular or diſor- 
derly manner. | 1 5 +3 
DISHONEST (A.) vile, baſe, roguiſh, vil- 
Jainovs, ler aviſh; alſo incontinent, unchaſte, 


. 


"I f 


roguery, knavery z alſo unchaſtity, inconti- 

nengy, Of lewdneſs, ON 

DISHO'NOUR (V.) to diſgrace, deſame, diſ- 
parage 3 make infamous, : 

| DISHO'NOUR (S.) diſgrace, ſhame, infamy. 
DISHONOUR ABLE (A.) unfair, ungenerous, 
contrary to honour or honeſty, | 

DISINCORPORATE (V.) to ſeparate, di 

vide, or part aſunder any thing that was. 

mixed with another.. 

DISINCENUITY or DISINGE/NUOUS. 
NESS (S.) hypocriſy, difſimulation, infin- 
cer ity. > 

DISINGE/NUOUS (A.) unfair, inſincere, un- 
becoming a gentleman, 1 

DISINHE/RIT (v.) to cut off, or hinder a 
gerſon from ſucceeding to an eſtate, 

DISYINTERESTE[1) (A.) that has no private 
ends to ſerve in doing a thing, not ſwayed by 
a party, unbiaſſed, L 

BISYYTERESTEDNESS (S.) an acting with- 
ont prejudice, impartiality, fo 

DISINTERR/ (V.) to dig up or out of the 
fave, „ OOLR OO ? 

DISINTHROYNE (V,) to put down or depoſe a 
king or prince, to take away the power of 
icting 45 a ſupreme magiſtrate, 

Ds oN (v.) to ſeparate or part aſunder. 


on. (V.) to ſeparate joints, to cut 
540 under the limbs of a creature, | 
hr DI>JUNCTION (s.) a ſeparation or diviſion, 
a parting aſander, ' | | 
erw PROPOSITIONS (.) in 
1 Logic, are ſuch as confift of two parts, 
we joined by the particles or or neither z alſo 
""y thing that ſeparates or divides one thing 
ide ſrom another, : 5 
ul, PIKE (v.) to be difpleaſed at, not to care 
5 for, to or caſt off, E 
. * ) digeſte, loathing, diſpleaſure, 
f- eee 
. 17 5 9 to diſplace, or put a mem - 
nt, 1 
. . ($.) the putting a limb out of 


LODGE (v.) to drive a perſon from a 
pace where he has fixed bimſelf; alſo a term 
's Hunting, fgnifying the 
nul game ſrom their holes, 

MUOYAL (A.) tr. iterous, treacherous} or 

; io one's king and country. 


rouling or forcing 


or impure, 5 e 
DSHONESTY (S.) villainy, unfair dealing, 


DIS | 


'  {pDISLOY/ALTY (e.) treachery or perfidiout- 
heart, to 1 
5 . | PYSMAL- (A.) bideous, frightful, horrible, 


ne ſi to one's ſovereigh,' | 


dark; terfible, 5 
DISMA/NTLE (v.) te deſtroy the fortifica- 
tions or works of a city or town, 4555 
DISMAY? (S.) amazement, fright, horror, 

aſtoniſhment, &c. ; 283 | 
DISMAY” (v.) to ſurprize, aſtoniſh, frighten, 
terrify. Es | . g 
ISME'MBER (V.) to mutilate or cut off @ 
- perſon's limbs; alſy a Carving term, to cut 
up a hern, 3 
DISME'MBERED (A,) in Heraldry, is applied 
to birds that have no legs, end beaſts and 
other animals that have them lepaxated ory 
e, . 
DISMES (S.) a Lato term for tithes, e 
DISMVSS (V.) to ſend away, to diſcharge, 
DISMVYSSION (S,) 'a/ diſcharging, or ſending 
. away, 5.» 1 | | 
DISMOU/NT (v.) to alight from, or get off 
a horſe ;/ as, to diſmoune the cavalry, is 10 
make them alight ; horſes are diſmounted, 
when they are rendered unfit for ſervice 
alſo a canon is diſmounted when the enemy 
by ſhooting at it, have thrown it off the c 2 
, riage and broke it. F 
DISOBE/DIENCE (s.) a ftubborn refuſing to 
obey one's ſuperiors, a'contumacious acting 
- contrary to the advice of friends. 
DISOBE/DIENT (A.) fiubborn, one who re- 
fuſes to comply with his maſter's or parent's 
orders, contumacious, re ſractory, rebellious, 
DISOBEY/ (v.) to ſlight the authority of one's 
ſuperiors, to refuſe to comply with their rea- 
ſonable orders, RL | 
DISOBLVGE (V.) to affront, diſpleaſe, or 
make a perſon m__ | . 
DISOBLVGINGNESS (s.) a manner of beha- 
viour that is diſpleaſing. "NEW 
DISO'RDER (v.) to put in confuſion, to diſ- 
turb, miſplace, confound, make fick. 
DISO/RDER (S.) confuſion, trouble, vexation, 
DISO/8 DERLY (Part.) con?aſedly. 3 
DISO'WN (v.) to deny the knowing or doing 
—_ thing, to refule or diſclaim any title tos 
th Ng. | | #4 2 
DISPA'RAGE (v.) to ſlander, ſpeak ill of, to 
under value or ſlight, e FA 4 
DISPA/RAGEMENT (8.) diſgrace, ' ſander, 
a ſur; in Law, it is the marrying an heit or 
| heireſs to one below bis or her quality. 
DISPARITY (S.) unlikelineſs, diſagreement, 
difference, inequality. „„ 
is the thickneſs 


* 


DispA RT (s.) in Gunnery, 
of a —— 0 ordnance at the mouth and 
DISPART (v.) in Gunnery, to diſport a piece 
js to level it at an objeck. Ib ITN 
DISPA/TCH/(V.) to make hafte, to be quick 
or nimble at boſineſs, to ſend aW y. 
DISPA/TCH (s.) hege, riddancey alſo a letter 
of fate; or other important affairs ſeat by u 
covrier 2 75 1 Fa ee . 3 | 
24 C1S- 


| 


* 


D | F n 8 : 


DISPAU/PER (8.).in Law, is one who (upon 
— being 2 2 d to ſue in forme 
0 | allowed to ſue in. 
' gauperia, i esel, the determinstion of the: 
fut upon the falling of any real or perſonal 
eſtate to him, or if for any other reaſon, the | 
_ court wherein the ſuit is depending, think fit 
to take away the privilege formerly granted 
dim, he is ſaid to be diſpann ere 1 


rea, 
DISPE'L(V.) to diſperſe, drive away, _ 
DISPE'NSARY or DISPE'NSATORY (S.) 
bool, wherein are collected recipes for divert 
compound medicines, ſpecifying the quantity 
of ingredients, manner of mixing them, or 
any other circumſtances relating thereto ; alſo 

ace where they were publicly made. 
DISPENSA'TION (S.) a power given to a per- 
ſon to at controry to the eſtabliſhed lows, or 
a fuſpenſfien of the laws upon ſome occaſion, 
vs permitting « perſon to hold an <fice before 
he is of age; in Pharmacy, it is the placing 
in order fevers] medicines in their juſt quanti- 
ties, for the making up a composition; 
In Divinig, it is the ſcseral laws God has 
tiven the Jews and Chriſtians for their guid- 

_  nace and direQion, | 
DISPE/NSE (V.) to diſpoſe of, diftribute, give, 
„or deal out; alſo to ſet afide or make 

void a law or other obligation. | 

DISPEO/PLE (V.) to rob or ſtrip a country of 
its inhabitants, either by deſtroying them or 


: Carer in them 4 | 
DISPERSE V.) to ſpread abroad, difipate, 


or ſcatier, 
DISPE'RSION (s.) a ſcattering, or diffipation, 
Fein of diſperſion, in Dioptrice, the point 
from whence refraQted rays begin to diverge, 
| parate, or 11 aſunder. 
DISPYRIT (V.) to difheorten, to intimidate, 
_ or take down » perſon's courage; alſo to 
| take away the ſpirit of firong liquor, and 
leave only the phlegm or watery part. 
DISPLA'CE (V.) to move away, to carry 
into another place, to diſable or take away a 
perſon's authority, _ | 
DISPLANT (V.) to take or dig up a plant, 
DISPLAY*' (V.) t9 ſpread out or abroad, to 
open a thing that it may be plainly ſeen, to 
5 _ 8 1 . fe 
AY'ED (A.) in Heraldry, ſpoken of a 
bird la an ere poſture, Gy its wings en 
panded; alſo any thing elſe opened and 
publicly ewa, whether it be colours of 
©® hip or army, a perſon's work or perform- 
ance, &c.. | | 
DISPLEA'SE (V.) to make angry, ver, of. 
end, give diſcontent ; to be diſagteeable or 
to give diflafte to, 
DISPLEA'SURE 8.) diſcontent, an affront, ill 
turn, difſatisſaftion, diſguſt, anger, 


DISPLO'SION (8, ) the burſting or breaking of | 


— 2 — great 28 like thunder 
piss (V.) 
f 4 


4 - 


is not worth, 51. his |. 


any uſe, to ſell, vend, or by any other me. 
thods 


| D 18 
DISP'ONDEE (S,) - in Lotin Paum, 446 
condfting of four long ſyllables, or tos 

n 8, Os ; - 
DISPO'SAL (8.) the ordering, managing 
dealing 50 thing in 4 — . 

manner to one's ſelf; alſo the ſelling u 
vending any thing, | : 
DISPOSE (V.) to digeſt or ſet in order, to en. 

pend or lay out money, to apply a thing u 


| get off a commodity ; to prepare n 
make ready, | | 
DISPO'SED. (A.) inclined to do a thing, u 

de williag to agree 10 do. 

DISPOSI'TION or DISPO'SURE 68.) th, 

. temper, inclinations, aſfections, or habit of z 
perſon's mind or body, alſo the ordering 


_contriving s thing ſo, that all its paris 2 
have a = harmony together, 9 Dis 
DISPOSSE'SS (V.) to eject, turn out, or de. * 
prive a perſon of a thing which he was mi. DIS 
9555 of be ſore. y . | 5 
OSSE'SSION (s.) the being deprized of 
any thing which a had before. DIs 
DISPRA'ISE (V.) to diſcommend, or ſpeck 1 
to a perſon's difad vantage, to find Kaul with, * 
obje to or diſupprove of, DIS 
DISPRAI'SE (S.) diſcommendation, detrac« 6 
tion, Nander, reproach. Dfs 
DISPROFIT (S.) d&ſadvantage, hurt, damage, 8 
or prejudice, . DIS 
DI5PROFFIT (V.) to do hurt, damage, or pre- 8 
udice to a perſon or buſineſs, 1 
is pPROHO AKTION (v.) to do a thing vb, k 
out regard to ſymmetry, or the graceful con- 'D)s 
_ 'peRtion of all the parts together z to put top } 
much or too little of one ingredient into 4 v 
ISPROPO'R TION (8.) the diſparity or in- 
equality between different thing: alſo the a 
diſagreement or inequality between the party pa, 
of ihe ſame thing, 


DISPROPO'RTIONAL er DISPROPOR- 
TIONATE (S.) out of ſymmetry or pro- 
portion ; contrary to regularity, order, and 
propriety; that exceeds too m 
one part. 3 | 

DISPRO'VE (v.) to ſhew or make pen, 
that/a thing is falſe, wrong or untrue, 

DISPUTABLE (A.) that may be cor 
or wrangJed about, that is ambiguous # 
o 

DI'SPUTANT (S.] one that holds an ago- 
ment, or deſends or oppoſes 3 propobrion, 

DISPUTA'TION (s.) an arguing, viſcourſing 
upon, or diſcuſng- of any topic, f 
or argument, 

DISPU'TE. (V.) to argue; reaſon, diſceurle 
—_ upon, diſcuſs, — canvaſs 8 l 

, to wrangle, e, or diſogree 

gle, habla, "or — 


or vigorouſly 775 8 
ny + 


* 


ind het ir ft a0 


1 4 
[1 ; 


1 bob, plunder, or the a | + vantage of another, 


. n 


| "KY | 'K (. one who hides ox conceals - 
DISPUTE fe « Robbie 1% . a9 . his itedtidas D my another 
D!5QU WET Ka 1% to make uneafy, trouble, | cover, by N Arent | 
b ns hp 4 85 whole. | . ce. n haied, | 3 
15 8. vnea e trouble anx ety, | on purpo ora, | 
ble becher (S.) md . 7 | DISSE-MINA TE. (V.) to publiſh, « of makes : 
05 DSQUISI'TION (S.) a ſerutiny, rift ſeareh, |" thing known by declaring it every ee x 
of inquiry int0-a matter, to ſeater or fow ſeed, 
D M.A} (v.) to put out of order, to throw Diss N s.) a differing, from Lcd Ul. 4 


into confuſicn, to tumble out, or "diſplace 24 greeing with ; alſo rife, quay 


ror. ox thing. 1 tention, 
DISREGARD W. y to take no notice of, to att. DISSE'NT (V.) to differ, * difagr ee . 
A a neglect, deſpiſe, have no e eem or to bave a diff*rent opinie ce to ihc 


or, to ſlight, of another perfan, 
the DISKEG «RD be een, a nighting, un- DISSENT A"? FOUS(A, ) difagreeable, wi 
f dervaluing, or taking no notice of. | _ vnequa), unfit, improper. 
: een V.). not to like, approve of, or DISSEN'TER (S.) one who Aker jn op) 
agree from another; and with us ia, Lag 4s 
" DIRFPUTABLY (A.) not ereditable, diſho- | uſually applied to thoſe whoſe ſentimenta in 
he neſt, mean, baſe, valgar. 7 relſgi on differ from thoſe of the eſlobliſhed 
* DISREPU'TE or DISREPUTA'TION 8.) | church, as the Preſbyterians, Anavaptiſts, 
diſefteem, ill ſame, 4 bad character, out of | aokers, &c. 
of ien. BRTA'TION (8 1 eu baut, 
DISRESPECTT (V.) to Night, to ſhew no re- | or difpute i 5) any ſubject 
ak 2 to, to hate, to carry it proudly Mes DISSE'RVE 100 p. 907 ics, hurt, or da an 
th 1 to a perſon Or thing. | 
oierrer (8.) difregard, vncivility, dt. 1 (S.) 2 prejudice, Burt, or Wu 
1 turn done to a perſon. or affait, 
pl ks pr rt (A. ) unczvit, having no. DISSE'VER (v. ) to part, divide, or cut. a- 
1 regard for, unmannerly, ſunder. 
| DISKO'BE (v.) to take off a, perſon's YR DISSYMILAR (A.) unlik „ bearing nd refam- | 
” to ip, or make bare; alſo to degrade or | Miance tag alfo the organical . ar hererage- 
8 15 the privilege of. wearing a partitu- | r of .the body, ſuch .as the hende, 
lor fort of parh, legs, &c 
— 51s s.) in Worfolt, fruate on the ſide of 2 DISSIMYLITUD! g neee cone 
10 hill, opon the utmaſi confines af the ſouth- | DISSTMULA*TION (S.] by poeriß * deceit, the 
* ward part of this county. whoſe market“ 2 e or any evil deſign, un- 
weekly on Priday is well ftored with yarn, | gon the ſpecious pretence of friend Ps hoy | 
By linen cloth, and all manner of ealabſes and * 2 or fair geali . 
* neceſſaries; 76 computed, and 93, meafured | DF'SS ATE 50 ko-ſcatter; diſperſe, dates © 
_ miles dihant from London, away, diſſolve, * inte * copfumrme; * 
| DISSATISFACTION (s, ) vneafineſs, dior. | ' wiſte, og 
teat, difſgu#, or grumbling. DISSIPATION ($.)' a cattering, diſyeriog, 5 
DISSATISFA'CTORY (A. that sſfords, or diffolving, eee, WN 3 
gives no content. that is difpteaſiny. | DYSSOLUBLE or DI 8 LY ABLE: (As) that 
DISSATISFY (V.) to make uneaſy, to dif. ma be melted or conſumed; it is. generslly | 
; , 4 * * 
content, or difpleaſe, 1 © applied to thoſe ſol d bodies, — — 9 | 
DISSFCT v V.) to anatorhize, or or cut vp a dead | rendered liquid by bon of N A g. 5 
ot 


hady accorcing to att, in order_to fee and] ing or melting ity parte, at its. owyral”  _ 


know the ſeveral parts, 5nd their offices, hape or canfitt-n be chan 
jo DISSFCTION 85 the cutting aſh «der, ol. e ne a. Ii „ P wy "yt E. 
ſeptrating the parts of an abet body ac- DISS LVE (V.) to reduce a: bofy into i 

* cording o the arr of anatomy ; affo the tak -- minute, particles 4019s melt, Joaſen,, or ſepa- - 

| ing io pieces, or aſunder, an; piece of work, 13 nl parts 5. 50 a'bo y tÞat 1s naturall * a 

ing to thoroughly examine into the corfipoſition{ lid, fo'vs to render. it 17 a'ſo o | 

& | &% workmanſhip thereof, © Hailh, or put an end to an affajr, 20 to ps 35 
Dissprsm (s.) in una ful diſpoſſeſhng or] Je the ee is to break vp, Ts 5 

le, tiking from a perſon that which 18 his! or put an endo 

a; 1 L* e ＋ 7 any thigz that 1 

10 diss krsox 05 iy one that thruſts or puts ano the particles 4 is compoſed Ps as to 

o · Fly. 177 out of His poſſeſſions, { -mike it liguid;.as 1 fortis, and fire n 

0 I ZE (v. )to ejed, Tock out, of 6njuftl | __ water vpon ſugar, &c, 2 the 

1. N Þ ; 1#4alied a menffru ed. _ 

1 


1 Nl. * conceal, FSSOLUTE (A.) Fiche cked, laps, wanton, mon 
ee f N . LORE 
TE | 51580. 


DYSSOLUTENESS (.) licentiouſoeſs, was- 
tonneſi, debauchery, Jooſeneſs of manners, 
"" Witkeldelo of any £184. 


DISSOLU/TION (s.) a diffolving, melting, | 


- conſuming ; alſo a 


ing vp, or putting 
an end to a matter, | | 


DVSSONANCE (S.) in Muſic, ® jarring or | 


diſagreement between ſounds, called a diſcord. 
DISSONANT (A.) out of tune, diſegreeing | 
-* with, -or differing from, ' © | 
DISSUA/DE (V.) to perſuade, or endeavour to 
28 a perſon ſo as not to do that which 
he deſigned or propoſed to do, | 
DISSUA/SION (3.) a counſelling or adviſing 2 
perſon to do tl 
designed. 45 
DISSUA'/SIVE (A.) tending or endeavouring 
to perſyade a perſon to act contrary to his 
preſent Intentions, deſires or inclinations. ” 
_ the flax, hemp, wool, or other ſubſtance to 
be ſpun is faſtened, #1 | 
DVSTAIN (V.) to flain, ſpoil, blot, foul, 
Hute, contaminate, 'defile. £4 0 
DISTANCE (s.) the ſpace between two places; 


alſo an interval bf time; in Geography, it | 


is an arch of 3 great circle interc bes 
tween two places, 

DYSTANCED (A.) thrown out, diſqualified; 
in Horſe-Racing, that horſe which is above 


an agreed ſpace diſtant from the farting-poft, | 


© when the firſt horſe gets in, or comes to it, 
e === ppg 

(A.) apart, te, aſunder, 
DISTA'STE (VJ le b 


nt a perſon or thing; alſo to diſpleaſe or 
moke angry. | | 
DIST A'STE 3s diſlike, offence, diſpleaſure, | 
DISTA/STEFUL (A.) unpalatable, diſpleaſing, 
_  eroubleſome, hateful, or diſagreeable, 
DISTPMPER (V.) to diſturb, put out of 
humour. make drunk, or jntoxicate, 
- DISTUMPER (S,) a diſeaſe or indiſpoſition, 
either of the mind or body; alſo a manner 
of painting, performed by mixing the colours 
Vith whites of eggs, fize, or any other glo- 
tinous ſubſtance, except oil, 0 
DISTUMPERED (A.] diſeaſed, out of order; 
' alſo mad, . | 
Dis rs o (V.) to firetch or ſtuff out, 


DISTE/NSION (s.) « fretching or fiuffing out, | 
DI'STICH (s.) in Poetry, © theme or ſubjet | 
' treated of in two lines, wherein the ſenſe is | 


complet and inde 
| —— to morality, as Cato's difticbs, We, 
DISTICHVASIS (8.) in Medicine, « diſorder 


"of the eye-lids, occaſioned by two rows of | 


hairs growing upon them, | 

 DISTPL (V.) to deſcend or fall down leifurely, 
_ * © is (ſpirits do out of an alembie. 
DISTILLATION (3) in C 

" rating or drawing off the ſpirituous, oleagi- 


1 
nous ſsline, or aqueous part of a body from |. 


? 


e contrary of that which lie | 


| Difiat Idea, a clear perception or under. 
DIS TAF (s.) the flaff or inftrument to which 


| DISTINGUISHABLE (A.) that bas fome 


-) 10 have a diſlike to, not to ; 
reliſh, to be diſpieaſed with, or be diſguſted 


] DISTRE/SS (s.) adverſity, calamity, miifor- 


pendent, commonly ap- 1 


ry the ſeps- | 


TY 
_.. Difillation by Aſcent, is when the 
to e. placed abbve the fe, 
_ Diffillation by Deſcent, is when the vet 
containing the matter is under the fire, 
whereby the ſpirit not being able to fy 
wards, is forced out at the bottom oh 


. | 
DISTYLLER (s.) . perſon who makes digi. 
| lations, and now commonly means tholg 
_ tradeſmen, that draw, off, or make bran, 
rom, geneva, &c, from malt, molaſſes, bc, 
DISTYNCT (A.) free, e ear, undifturbed; ally 
„n | 
Dia Baſe, in Optics, that diſſance fron 
the pole of a convex glaſs, at which object 
ſeen through, appear diſtin and per ſed the 
diflin# baſe therefore coincides or is the ſang 
Wich the focus, 


landing, a notion of a thing, formed by 
the eee of ſome of its principal peo 
„ i oct! | 
DISTYNCTION (S.) a noting or expreſſing 
the difference between a diverſity of thing 
alſo a perſon of rank and quality, or of lan- 
ing, ability, ce. 5 
Dis TTN STV (Part.) clearly, plainly, ſepa- 
rately, avdibly, intelligibly, *- 
DISTY/NGUISH (V.) to ſhew or mk the 
_ difference between things, to know, per- 
ceive, and declare the difference betyten 
one thing and another. 


known property or mark ; any thing that 
2 be ſeparated, or eafily known from ano- 
ther. 7 
DISTO/RT (V.) to pull out of ſhape, to make 
a thing Jook hideous, vl or frightfol, 
DISTO'RTION (S.) a pulling 4 thing 20, 
or out of its natural ſhape, whereby it y. 
pears monſtrous or deformed. 
DISTRA/CT (v.) to pull, or draw afvnder 
to ſeparate, trouble, vex, make mad, r 
_ confuſe, 1 7 
DISTRA'CTION (s.) alienation, pulling 2. 
ſunder, madneſs, phrenzy or loſs of ſenſes; 
alſo confuſion, diſorder, or irregularity. 
DISTRAVN (V.) to ſeize a perſon's goods for 
rent, pariſh dues, taxes, &c. 


tone, a firait or difficulty ; alſo a term i 
Law, fignifying the ſeizing » man's good!: 
No diftreſs can be made for uncertain ſervien; 
a difireſs may be made any where in 
feedum, except in a church-yard or high, 
and it muſt be of a thing whereof the pro- 
perty is in ſome body, and therefore what- 
ſoever is Furs nature, as dogs, copies, bucks, 
Ec, cannot be diſtrained ; no utenſls is 
trade, nor any thing that cannot be 
in #s good condition as jt was taken; 4 
ſhall any thing fixed to the freehold be d. 
trained z no v can be made in (he night- 


-* the rols or terrene part, by the help of fire, [ | 
2. 1 3 * + i 4 1 33 4 e 6 3 . 
. 5 234 | 


time except for damage feaſonf,). - | , 
"Grind ee, bs mace, open 8 Hh 


| DISYLOPED- (A.) 
| DISUNI 


DISUSED (A.) out of faſh left off, 
VSED (4.) 6 0 ion, leſt off, or 


DIT 
gate, real 298 Pele, within the 


— 975 to reduce perſons to firaits 
and difficultics, to perplex them in any re · 
{peſt ſo as to render them unhappy. 
n1STRVBUTE (V.) to diyide, beſtow, give 
in Printing, when a form is rinſed, ir is to 
diſpoſe or put the letters each in their proyer 
bax or partition in the caſe, 
piSTRIBU: TION (S, ) a ſeparating, beſtow- 
$777 giving or dividing among; alſo a figure 
in kbetoric, ſignifying the aſcribing to a 
thing its peculiar properiy,asſeein 
ul ing to the mouth, hearing to the ears, &c. 
— of the food, the ſame with di- 


2 of a form, in Prining: is the 
takiog it aſunder, and diſpoſing the letters in 
the caſes, each in their proper box z in Ar. 
itfure, it is the dividing and diſpenſing the 
ſeveral parts which compoſe a plan according 
to the purpoſe the building is intended for, 

DISTRYBUTIVE (A.) communicative, liberal, 
munificent, 

Diftributive Julias, ſirict equity, or that | 
whereby we give to every one his due, 

DISTRICT. (S.) a territory or extent of a 

perſon's jutiſdiction. 

DISTRUST (V.) te put no confidence 10 be 
be diffident about, to ſuſpect, to be jextou 
or ſearful of. 

DISTRU'ST (S.) difidence, ſuſpicion, jealouſy, 

gee ann (A.) een jealous, or ſuſ- 
picious Of, 

DISTU/RB (V.) to trouble, put out of order, 
to interrupt or diſquiet 3 and in Law; to 
_ a man from a peaceable nn. of 

sright, 

DISTU'R BANCE (v.) trouble, diſorder, tu- 
molt. confuſion, uproar, 

DISTU'RBER ($, one. who will noe let peo- 
ple Jive peaceably, a : breeder of riots, di- 


orders, and con fu on-. 
204 unfolded z in 
Heraldry, the ſame: with diſplayed, 
N (S.) 8 disjoining or ſeparating 
things that were joined z alſo.» falling out 
between friends, whereby they withdraw 
from one another's company. 
DISU'NITE (v.) to disjoin or ſeparate, to ſet 
at variance, to break a company. 
DISU'SE (V.) to leave off or diſcontinue 4 
thing, to break a cuſtom, + 
DISU'SE or DISU/SAGE ($.) the leaviago# 
n diſcontinuing-the practice of a thiog. 


DISSY!LLABLE (8. ) « word: of two ſyllables, 
dreh (v.) to dig or delve, to —— mak · 


ag 
— 2 trenches, or ang conveyanceſor 


DITCH (s.) a trench or cavity made to receive 


g to the eyes, 


a 


+ 
DIV 

AIMPBIC- (A.) — 6M 
| thyrombus, 
DITHYRA'MBUS 10 a Bacchanalian 
or poem in honour of Bacebus, in praiſe 


wine, and encouraging what is called 
fellowſhip. 


DYTONE (s.) in Muße, an interval com> 
pre hending two tones, in , a8 4 to 4 


DITRVGLYPH (S.) in Archite@ure, the 

between two triglyphs, * 

DF ITANY (8. ) the herb —— ( 

DTTTO (A.) a Mercantile word, 6 by 

that the ſame commodity, quaßtith, We. 

again repeated. 

DITTY (S.) a ſong or ballad, Tr 
Diſmal Ditty, a mournful ſong, a wrete 

or bad compoſition ; alſo a cant expreſſion fo 

a pſalm ſung by a criminal at the — 

DIVA'L = J in Heraldry, the herb nighthadeg 
it is uſed for ſable or black, by thoſe who 

blazon with flowers and herbs inſtead of 

met⸗ le and colours. | 

DI'VAN 8.) the grand council-chamber of the 

empire of Turkey, where the officers of fate 

meet to conſult public affairs; alſo the . 

bly itſelf is ſo called. 

DIV A'RICATE (V.) to Rraddle wide, as thols 

who are bow-legged do, 

DIVE (V.) to zo, be, or continue ſome time 

under water ; to ſearch cunningly into a per- 

- ſon's defigns, counſels,” or buſineſs ; nd ia 

the Casting Language, to pick pockets in in a 

erowd, church, c. 

DYVER (s.) one who goes or fie vader 

| watery ale bird called drdapper or dopehirh z 
alſo a cant name for a pick-pocket. 

DI'VERGE (v.) to go farther off continually; 

as two right lines interſecting one another 

do, which tho' continued to infinity, would 
never meet again, but always grow wider. 

DIVE'RGING or DIVERGENT (A.) ſepa- 

| rating, or continually going farther off from, 
one another, like the two legs of A nene 
lined angle. 

or ans (A. ) ſundry, ſeveral, manifold, wa 
rious. 5 ' 

DIVERSE (A.) different, unlilte. 

DIV'ERSLEY (Part,) differently, variouſly, l- 
veral ways, faſhions, or manners. 

DIVERSIFY (V.) to vary, chengey” "alter, 
make different. 

DIVE/RSION (s.) ſport, paſtime, recreation, 
play z alſo a digrefſion, or turning aſide from 
the immediate matter; in War, when one 

party is either too ſtrong for the other, or 

| poſted very advantageouſly, the other fide 
endeavours to weaken or draw them out of 
| their ſecurity, by making s 2 that is 

» carrying their arms into ſome i 

place belonging to them, and whieh is hot 

Vell prepared for making reſiſtance, 

DIVE'RSITY' (s.) variety, difference, altera- 


water 7 Ying upon any grounds ; in Forri- 
featian, a trench dug round the ramport 
——— wee TTY" "I 
i alſo called moat or 


this, that the latter ie an operation of the 
mind, whereas ny; former" cenie in the 


tion, change; it differs from diftinQion'in 
| thiogs 


e (99. hemenly, belonging to 0. 


VIN 8. | 
_—_— ( ) . — caps of future 


viv 6.3 e of welnatpeiin bing and 
bien 


of the mind, 


DIVE'RT (V.) t toto aſide," or make 
. — lala, delight, | 


0 ſport, pleaſere, pls 
: s , 7 
Fi 2 .ony ſort of amuſement whatever, . 
VEST (V.) to firip or deprive of any dig - 
nity or ornament ; to diſrobe or pull off, a; 
take away a per ſon' s cloaths-or authority. 
DIVE AV.) to ſeparate, port a ſunder, diſ. 
unite, disſoin, or ſhare; in Arubmatie, it 
is to find how many times one number it 
contained in another, 
DIVIDEABLE 2 that may -be ſeparmed, 
arted, or. put aſunder., 
viv IDEND ( 8.) ſomething to be divides or 


DIVERTING. (45 pleafing, . au- | 


| time, they can ſee or do what ie eonvenlen 


['DIVISIBVLITY (s.) „ g y tn 4 


ſhared among ſeveral; in Arirbmetic, the; 
mumber to be divided 1s called the dividend; 
in Companies, it is the money divided among 
the proprietors, as intereſt upon the ſock, 
. , proportionably to each perſon's particular. 
hare, or part thetroſ; in the Univerſfty, it 
3s 3 ſum equally divided among the fellows. 
_ early z in Trade, it is. when a man fails, 
and propoſes voluntarily, or bis effect are; 

- oken by fare, inventoried and valued, | - 
and ofter oil charges are deduted, the a- 
22 is divided omong the leveral nne 


ion to their debts, 5 N 


propor 

ba 2 ) a pait of compeſſes which" 

oben god ſhut by means of a-ſcrew, to ren 

der them more exact for curious mathems- 
ical purpoſes. 

DIVV/DUVAL (8.) in that bart of Artthbwtic, 
called diviſion, iv the whole numbes or di- 
vidend parted inte portions by 8s, bc. 
for the more eaſy finding how often the oi 
. viſor is contained in each part, at by ae. 
ſequence in the Whole. 

DIVINA'TION o DIVI/NING ($. ) the art 
of foretelling future events, and this under a: 

many various names 3s methods; ſome by 

| #ftrology, others by dreams, palmifiry, dec; + 

DIVINE (s.) one invefed with the minifte-' 
rial funQtion, and apprinted to teach the 

eople the duties of religios z alſo a Audent 
n ivinity- 75 


OVA.) ns” to gueſs, cenfoSutts or fore- 
9 — eith —— —— neee, 


o (Part) Yin a ee or | podlike 
. 


a e | 


— 


—— 


under the _ 2lſo on cant” word 

. for picking of pot „ 0h 
'DYVING-BELL I "meching 1 
G treat depth in water, 


3 3 * 4633 


DIU/ANARY: *. J as — O0 


Div 


the means of which ea 
there 2 long time e 2e 
iscommoded for want 'of air; dering bh. 


towerde: op what has been 

-caft away in a ſterm or ſhipwreck, 562 
| DIVFNITY (s.) the ſcience of theology; ls 
the nature and efſence of God, 


wheteby' they become ſeparable bees 
both in thought end reabty, 

DIVVSIBLE (A.) that may be ſeparated of ij. 

vided into more parts than now ir is, 

DIVYSION (S;).a ſeparating, 6ifoniving, nt. 
8 tion, diſtribution, ſtriſe, quarrel, faction, ſedi, 

tion 3. in. Ariubmetic, that rule which ſhewtho 
many times one number is contained in an. 
ther; in Mac, it is the diflinguithing a tow, 
into ſevera} porto, or bresking off « Tong nou 
into ſeveral ſhort one's, &e. In Wor, 1 but. 
talion or body of forces in march ; at ſea, the 
third part of a fleet or ſquadron of thipe; i 4 
Printing, a ſmall doth at the. end of a lint 
where a word iis divided z uſed alſo ts wn 
nett two words, #5 well-pleafing It is all 
called a hyphen, and marked thus f.). 
DIVI/SOR (8) a number which ſhews hoy 
many patts a thing or number given is 16 
- quired-to be divided into. 

DIVO'RCE (s.) 4 breach or diſſo)uiicn of 4 
marriage, Which is of two kinds; the firt 
is called 2 vincalo. matrimenij, in which ak 

the women: receives her fortune back apy, 
and both parties are freed from all ob 

to one another; the other is & menſs ton 
in which caſe they e only ſeparated at bei 
and board, and the woman is allowed u moin · 
tenance out of her huſband's eſtste, 

Au of Divorce, in the Moſoital Low, wa 
i of vellum given by the Hoſband 10 big 

wife, importing, that fron that day forward 

| the was no more- his with, and was at liber 
to act as if ſhe had never beenmarriced to him, 

DIVO'RCE'(V.) to _ away ſtom ent, i 
part, or be ſepara 

DIVO/TO 68. grave folemn kita of ane, 

ſech as ig proper for devotion. 

DIURE'/SIS (8) the ſeparation of the orive by 

the kidnies, v7 | 
mount rie (A.) thet provokes urine,” - 


2 un, ar by ian ic r 


Diurnal motion of 1 Barth, js its wot 
upon its axis. 
Diernal motion of « Phan, is the ſpace it 

+ maves in 24 hours, - '/ 

Diurnal Arch, is on orch 4eferibed by #05 
heovenly body between irs riſing and ſetting. 

- Diarnat Cirtle, is 8 circle in which 6 
bein 0 
motion. 

DIU/aNAL Journal.” | 

— wee iees in the Law, ls or 
moch land as can he HR 


. 
eme, 


bf 
p 

* 
ly 


bock (S.) the tail of a horſe, the buttoek, 


DOCKED (A.) bo og the tail cut of. 
Strong-Docked, brawny-buttocked';- alſo | 


oy 'RNITY (S.) length of duration. 


1 effect, or bring to paſo. | 
DOBELER (8.) a great diſh. + 
pO'CED or DOU/CED (S$:) « mubcal 1 
ment, called s duleimer. | 
DO/CHMIUS (8.) 4 foot in Ferſe, conſiſting 
of five ſylla . 
4 hort one and 2 Jonge 
DOCIBVLITY or — (8. s- 
dels to learn or be taught, quickneſs of ap- 
prehenfion, readineſs of taking enen 
arts or ſeiences. 
DO/CILE or DO'CIBLE (a. eaſily taoght, 
that learns without difficulty, copeble of 
ing infiroted, 
dock (V.) to cut «fa horſe's tail; in Law, 
to cut off the entail of an eftate ; alſo ſpoken 
_ hip, when the Gnks herſelf a place-to 


the fleby part of a boar: between the rump 
4. 4 e by t water- w re 
. built and repaired, 
Wa Dock, a a hes nh by the water-fide foll of 
vater, into which ſhips are haled-to-lie by | 
till wanted, 


ſpoken of a horſe that is TP in. the ns 
8 — 1 


"Rang the Pſa, a he who explains the 
Dellor of the Goſpels, is be who explains the 


polpels, 
8 the Apoſes is he who explains | 


4 
| D 0 c 
| who wrote dom in u bock 1 
ns | T6 


50 (V.) to ad. perform, — . 


DO 
mitHoners delegate or the judges of the eburt 
of delegates, the vicar general, the chantel- 
| lors of the lord archbiſhop of Canterbury and of - 
of London, the judges of the 


0k (v.) to diſcloſe a ſecret, to;publiſh, |-- «the lord 
— or maks known thet which before | | courts of audience and prerogative, and the 
was unknown, : doQtors of the civil: Jaw, add the protore, 
5 8.) 5 amd, er la fellow, a called licentiates or-bachelors, who are the 
nor wp imaginative 4 - - praQtiſers or p in theſe courts, : 
2 (s.) giddigeſs, or foimwing in DO'CTRINAL (A. } 2 thing re- . 
Are {DOCTRINE — diſel- 
ZLY (A.) giddy, incapable of cet. fand- ($; — 2 
ee 174. 2 lſo the theſey or mexims delivered in ; 


DOCUMENT 800 procept, infiroQion, ad- 

monition, 

DO/CUMENTAL (A.) , admonith- 
ing, teaching. 

DOCUMENTIZE tv.) t tutor, inftroch, wy 

monith ; alſo to een, eee, withy and 

ſcold at. 

pocus (8.) a mewn appearing like e beam, 

DO'DBROOK (s.) in Devonſhire g here is 4 
_ particular: cuſtom of paying to the parſon 
tythe for a liquor called white ale ; ſrom this 
town, which ſtands almoſt even with the 
ſhore, the land runs into u large front, called 
by the ſeamen the ſtart point ; here io gοõο, 


market weekly on Fhoriday for cattle and 


_ proviſions; diſtant from fd 170 compet- | 
ed, and 198 meaſured miles, 

DO/DDER (s.) a weed that winds round other 

Dry eo 

A'GON (S.) in 6 

polygon, having twelve ſides j alſo & fortifi- 
cation having twelve buſtions, - 

RENG res We" _ 5 . 4 * 

aving twelve regu —— t is 

one of the Platonic bodies- ; 

 DODECA/TEMORY {$4 a name given ts the 
— rj zodiac j alſo the twelfth fast of 
anyt 

DODGE (V.) to cavil, wrangle, — 
waver, "as ſhuffle and cut, baffle, finch, 
to fly from one thing ae 6" — 


lc ip, to hide. | 

DO/DGER (S.) a a ſhuffler, eben &e, one 
- that ſkips or from one thioy or place to 
another. | N 


Do DKIN (S.) r * 

DO OO (s.) 4 bird. 8 St. Sele 
iſſand, called monk ſwany- it has 8 none 
: head, which is covered: 'by uin re 
ze on 6 w. 

DOE (S.) a female deer; hd wy ö 
a common woman or bor. 1 

ee 


DOG (8.) a fours] 
3 uſeful to man 


12 pr rayon © 


DOCTORATE os or DO/CTORSHIP- (8.)-he 
—_ or office of a;doQor, | - 

"_ RS COMMONS (8.) a - 
the profeſſors of the civil and canon 
init line the jodgrs of the high cation of 184 
ae, the dean of: the 4 — 


vice, 88 watching the houſey . hone- 
* and finding ſeveral game, e. alſo 
t of grate, called alſo aw andiron, or in- 
— wood on to bura in chambers, 
„e, alſo a teria! of reproach given d thoſe 
with whom nn 


DOLL: 
I: {DO'GMA (s.) an axiom, ſentiment, or opiguy 


"in religion or phil.cophy, | 
) opinionated, 
ſay, or do juſt as he does, OY 


DOGMA'TICALLY (part.) poſitively, . 


4 god 


wy are. two conſtellations - 


name, vſually called Canis major Canis | matively, peremptorily. 25 
erer, the great des and the little dog. | | DO'GMATISTS (8.) a ſect among the an 


DOG (V.] to watch or follow a perſon-Nily, in 
. "order to diſcover whither he is gone. 
ATI ($.)-the office or dignity of a doge. 


byſicians, who reduced all diſcaſes to ee, 
- tain genera, which they divided into ſpecies, 


G-DAYS ($.) thoſe days wherein the dog- 
ar riſes end ſets with the ſon 5 they begin 
the zoth of Fuly, and end the th of Seprember, 
ouring which time the air is fr dy very 
ſultr . faintih, and unhealthy, 1 
DO'ODRAW ($-) one of the four cauſes for 
which. s man may be arreſted 80 4 deer- 
ſtesler, he being found leading a hound, who 
is purſoing s deer by ſcenn r. 
POR (8.) the principal mo giſſ rate in the Aates 
f Venice and Geneg; he was formerly almoſt 
an abſolute prince, but now can do nothing, 
- pot even go out of Venice, without the con- 
- puxrence of the ſenste ; he gives audience to 
„ but has no power to give an- 
wers z all credentials are in his name, but 
e not figned by him; there is a ſecretary 
of fate who does it, and ſedls them with 


E 


- 


direft their diſpatches to him, nevertheleſs 
- he muſt not open them, but in the preſence 
. [of the counſellors, The money is coined in 
is name, but neither with his figure or bis 

_ hrs. He is head of all councils, and when 
de comes into council, all the magiſtrates riſe, 
| 9s he riſes to none, except foreign ambaſ- 
CET 9. 
. for liſe, but at Genoa for two years 
„ When he dies, the flate does not go 
Into mourning for bim; bis children and 
_ brothers arc excluded from the chief offices 
e hate, nor are they allowed to receive any 
benefices from the court of Rome, except the 

- cardinalhip, that being only a titular ho- 
nous with no juriſdition annexed to it. He 
not diveſt himſelf of his dignity for his 

eſe z; and after his death his conduct js very 


- narrowly ſearched into, by three inquiſitors 
| 6ve correors 6 | 


6 DOGord or DO'GGISH ( A.) forly, ill-na. 
gs moroſe, peeviſh, ſullen, crabbed, chur 


$42 out of, 1 a ; 
PO'GGRDLY or DOGOISHLY (pn mo 
total, * Fo” 4 TELLS 
2 by, hardly, ily, or - barba- 
| 18 57 * ws Yn & bs af 


peevi 
Deggodly | 


vello), with well in the middle for the better 


CO — — LOOTOROUS (3) Aethe” + 2597 
15 | | and fit US (A.) Ln 
der te markers + + ++, + 11+ » [| DO/LOUR (s.) grief,” pain; (forraw, trouble, 
DO'GGREL (S.) bed rhyme, mean, poor, low ions. 55 
+ poetry, a*-commoets ballads-are oſoally | DO'LPHIN> (s.) RAID 9 geben 
by "0 Ele (gt Tie 2060 6419 1 ; 4% fan. po! 'L 


* 


arms of the republic. Ambaſſadors | 


At Venice he is elected to this dig- |- 


4 ofed, 1y * Higg 4 rs N ; 
3 ($:) e malt Porch boilt Gthing- . 


and aſſigned medicines-for them, by 2 
ling principles,. drawing conſeguences, zl 
applying thoſe prineiples and conſequences iy 

the particular diſeaſes under conſideratiog, 


| DOGMATYZE (v.) 'to ſpeale or aſſert pok. hed 
tively, to affirm,. to broach new doftring, nant 
to joſtruct or teach imperiouſly, #5 if the ia 2 


teacher or doctrine was infallible, 


: 


| N 
DO'G-STAR (s.) s very bright ſtar of the fi colu 
- magnitude, — the mouth of Canis major, Wl 
DO'G- TRICK {($,) a ſcurvy, waggith, or un. ore 
lvcky ation. ' | * ſom 


continued motion,  * b : 
Dor (s.) a ſmall Dutch coin, three of which 
are nearly equal to our half-penny, 
DOLCE (A.) in Muſic, ſoft, gentle, flow, 
DOLE (S.) a donation, gift, alms, the preſent 
of a nobleman to the people, a quantity of 
raw fleſh given away to the poor at the'death 
of a rich perbon; - e 
DOLE E (S.) ſmart money, or ſome fort 
of recompence for a maim, injury, or hurt, 
that a perſon gets in the ſervice ofa prince, be. 
DO'LEFUL (A.) forrowful, grievous, lameat- 
Able, piteous. , 7” 
DO'LEFULNESS (S.) forrowfulneſs, grieve. 
neſs, that deſerves compaſſion, 5 
 DO'LEMEAD (8.) a field wherein ſeveral per. 
| ſons. have ſhares,'' 3 
DO'LGELHE or DO/LGETH (8.) in Hi 
nethſbire in North Wales, ſeated on the 4 
in @ vale, has a mall market weekly on 
Thur ſasy; it is much noted for Welch cot- 
tons, that are diſpoſed of here z the moun- 
tains round it are called its walls, which we 
ſaid to be three miles high; it hath a fletpls 
that groweth therein, »the bell banging in 4 
ye · tree; diſtant from London 149 computed, 
| . and 185 meaſured miles, i 98 
DO'LIMAN (S.) a kind of a long ſoutanne, «& 
upper coat with nerrow ſleeves, buitoned 1 
the »riſt, end hanging down to the ſect, 
worn by the Turts, „ 
oOLLAR (S.) a filver coin made in ſeven 
parts of Germany and Holland; they are bot 
ul} of the ſame fineneſs and weight z tie 
Dutch dollars dre moſt common, und are in 
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A 


v * 


D 522. SS & 8 © Se 


8 


s 3 mn SB 


X * 


K AA 


4” 0 


50 ales 8.) — unappreben- | 
POM or DON (8.) title of honour uſed in 


IN. (s. lands eld in fee to 
DOMAIN. (8. ) «perfor, 
* ” RR _— ) with — — ſigni - 


ofa building, » by way of.crowning z they have 
ſupport ; they re uſually round, though there! 


POMES-DAY or OOO. DAT BOOK: 


| tres Comitatus, 
| DOMES-MAN- or DOOM'S-MAN'- 8.) 


DOMP/STIC (A 


lune of any thing; as grand domeſtic, 4 5 


ſreneſs, ſottiſhneſo, incapacity. 
foreign countries, eſpecially Spain, equivalent |» 
to-lord, matter, firg q * | | 


and bis heirs and 


tene decrees or ordi- 
— — — | hemiſpherical roof} or work 
in a ſpherical form;- raiſed over the -middle! 
columns round them, both for ornament and 
ne inflances of ſquare and oval» ones; und 
ſome made in the thape of /a- polygon ;/ roof 
alſo called a cupola j alſo the arched; es 
a reverberatory furnace. 


($,) denominated Liber Fudiciarius wel Cen- 
Aygliæ, that is, the judicial book} or 
book of the ſurvey of England, compoſed in 
the time of William the Conqueror, from a 
of the ſeveral counties, hundreds, | 
tithings, e. The intent or deſign of this 
book war, to be a regiſters by which ſen - 
tence may be given in the tenures of eſftares, |- 
ind from which that noted que ion, whe- 
ther lands be ancient demeſne, or not, is still 
decided, The book is fill remaining in the 


— . fair and legible, conſifing of tw 


a greater and leſſer; the greater 
— all the counties ot __—_ ex- 
cept Nortbumberland, Cumberland, Ii mor- 
lend, Dur bam, and part of 2 which 
vert never ſurveyed; and except £ſſex, Suf- | 
fel, and Nerfolk; which are contained in the 
leſſer 3 concludes 2 theſe 
words, Anno Milleſimo-O _ 4 In 
carnatione Domini, — e R s Wilbel- 
ni, facts off 1fta/ E "Per: bos | 


d4 etiam al i.. 


jodge appointed to hear and determine cauſes ; 
alſo a prieſt appointed to heat confeſſions. 

„) any thing that relates to 
affairs at home; it is olſo an appellation | . 
given. to all thoſe who: belong to a''man's 
family, as his chaplain, ſecretary; ſbe rd, 
&e- it was dig a general tie for #11 officers 
ia the Greek empire," whe bad the ſoperinten- 


aQed 28 major domo, or 
ork tables Domeſtic 700 dhe table, who 
— great ſeneſchal or ſteard, &c, There 

a body of forces in the Roman em- 


DO 


DOM | 
line de Cal} blacke made der de be ihe ſame with the prateffors) who whe 4 
cur. beans3 alſo the handles to pieces of degree! above the pretorians, and were the 
ordnance; decooſe - they are -uſoally eaſt in immediate guard of the Emperor's perſon z 
8 e e eee 8 4 riftian'em b they Were al- 
pol (8.) ®/ —— Conce, or a ra, ed 10 bear the flansùrd df the erofs; 
onteachable per bro (S.) in Afrology; thi ie diving 
bl Tish A. 1) blockity tuyia, dll, ſortifh, | dhe heavens into twelve } in ore to 
e of inſiruſtion. erect a horoſcope.” £4 Gt 9g 


[DOMINATION teh e enn order of na- 
NB V.) kae infos wage 
/DOMINEE/R (V.) es ſwagger, inſole; — 
bear ſway, behsve id an infolent” manner, 
lord it over, and thtry de ihn 
3 infolting or fyran- 
M an or 

nical manner of — — n 4500 

n Fort.) i ſolent ij 

nically, 40 1 0 130 

DOMENICA'(S$.) Palm Sunday. 

DOMUNICAL LETTERS (s.) . navie given 

to the firſt ſever) letters of the aJphabet, be- 
cauſe of their being vſed' by « ehronole 

to denote Sunday, 'or the Lord's day, one « 

. which being fixed for that purpoſe, the other 
fix expreſs the other fix days of the w 

"8nd" _ — places annually 1 
gradually, exrept in leap year, 

DOMUNICANS er PREACHERS (850 4 56 

ligious order founded by gt. Dominite, ap- 

proved by Innocent III. in the * of La- 
eee ee 
11. 0 * in's're - 
. ievlar omar en 9 
NICUM (s.) land — 5 by a perſ 
= r of his aue his k 1 bo | 
a man in fee to ſelf nd 
»+:ſyccefſors. * 2 N * 
—— (8.) yovernanene, wie, power, 
u 

— (8. a hopd worn by & canton of a 

DO/MUS CONSERVORUM' (3.) way for- 
merly the name of tho mut where the rolls 

are kept in Chanctry-Lane,” 

DONA/TLION {{$;) LE gift; ters, or” — 
commonly meant of ſuch as are's x 
to charitable or religious bien, 1 

DO/NATISTS (8.) antient: — who 
followed the errors of Donates, a biſhop of 

. \Cartbogez they held, .that the Father was 

above the Son, ond the Soi above the Holy 
Ghoſt 3j/ that chere wie no virtes in the 
"har, for which reaſon, thoſe of their ſet 
. were re-boptized ; that baptiſm cooferred/by 
- any"byt thoſe of their ſech, 'was 9b that 
there was no church but in Hico, | 

DO'NATIVE (S:) «gift; Ho v — 
made dy a patron of a benefice'to «clergy - 
man," the being ne ways concetned in 
the affair; formerly al) biſhoprics were . 

PNCASTER ) the 2 "I 

DO'NCA ) in r bs 

2 very” untient town, and — 


c A (by b dc 


e 


DOR 


2 pow Hande; yet it is u tolerable 

D 
em 

Per, &e, it has 2 

oye 


vo 0 lem wor 
2 855 . e 
2 ty, . yetpeat;' - 
1 wich n 
. . Stuation, enshled —— to — 


43 and anney ibe enem 
TOR (8.). 0 one. 2 . 4 e beten 
"ny ns upon . another, whether lands, 


or money 
OM (V,).to jodge, ſanteoce, or appoint 
WEE oo El 
. — 
W I which ao f £30 | 


Fiber i PPE, 12 dey of |. 

* that day — fot according to 
e general received opinion of or 

CIP ſoul;and body, — be l 


x to even milery, 
1 8. , in 1 that which 2 
. 


or out 


x ſaors 
alaces, 


i 


: 
> 


E. 


2 


203 large 
ket tion, 
t fende it has 


2 


F 


WEILL 
IF 14 


TW 
toon in D 
er Pe 
with h 


* 


Zenn. 25 
ne 
. 999 — 


i e 
- 


1 5 
-F p 
8 7 Yo, 
L 


* * 
A 4 


5 


3 


| — 
| ſouth and wet. ed inte freer dd 
þ error —_ readers it nay ph _ > 


I” 


2 — 
* 


me 


t is an ancient coryoration, 'which-in th 
ter — = a. 
& 4 _— — nnd 1 


* 


1 


1 


2 


00 
15 puted, and . meaſured —— 4 mer 
DOREE (S.) a fiſh called St. Peter's lb, 
| DO/RIC/ (A.) in'thbe*now commonly received 
orden of architeQure, is the ſecond of the 
10 Meere the Det, 
of Orac. 
oric Dialact, cas of the Aus nina of 
1 the nacient 
pin hs by the Dorian, 4: | 
Dei Mood," u grave, flow, folemw-his 
of moſes very proper ether ſor the church 
-- as the em. 
DORMAN or DO/RMER (8, 50 c- liabe or 
nere made is the roof of a houſe, toligh 
82845 0) ill, et, beenes 
A 170 5 — 
| 85, the fair het dormant, that i, i s dep 


Tas, * 1 non that is 
2 it differs from in this, that 

they both lia down, and have their 
paws firetched out} u lion covehont hu 
- his head 9 


DO/RMITORY (d.) in « Cee, the bet 
chamber or room” where the ffn 0 

brothers s flee. 

DORMOUSE (S.)« kind . te 


is 
DORP (5) 5 came rown u 6 f | 


#- 


baſket put ue 
on En Hong 


— 1 


bounded-on-the-corth 


on the welt by 
5 . on the eat , and on 
che ſouth by the Brit y jt in ahout 


and 


1 


30 miles long; and in the broadeſt part oben 
eee, 


Do 


being eo; ity inhabitants* are — at 
the 4 and the houſts-22;000'5 it · was the 
and of the Saxors in Hritain, and 
1400 4 till its monasch Egbert, having | 
tally 2 the reſt af the ; became 
reh ; ling of tht part of the iſle no called Bug: | 
, The 2 of this.country oeca- 
the one moſt of Rg ſucreſſors, which 
but. "ce. i in numbeg, both co reſide and be 
f ts buried In- it, and which ' oceaGoned many 
fe, ery large pariſhes to be ereed, from whence 
the took their humour of building 
is. Ces vaſtly large it ſend c mem 
te, un to parliament, has 22 marker towns, 
the is divided into ſj ve divifions, and theſe into 
far 29 hundreds, which'contain N poriſhes; it 
t js i ſeated in a healthful air, aud yield all he 
and neceſſaries of life bf oy r = 
on! theep, are u t 

pal Ayn we moe hr two lambs at 
mo. a time the paſturage is ſo very rich and'fer- | © 
ket tile, ateaſ on ed by the misture af abundance 


of the ſweeteſt aromatie plant, that the 
heep thrive exceedingly; beſides. which, 
there is plenty of timber, fres gone, marle, 
« tobacto· pipe clay, hemp, harley, K - 
NAK OUS of DORSVFER OUS 
PLANTS (A.) are: thoſe of the capillary 
ki-d, which have no ſtem, and bear their 
3 back · ſde of the leaf. 

05K. (8.) the quantity of phyſic preſcribed 


ore time alſo fo much of ong 1iquer us 
ee ee eee He 
bat tis daſe, that is," be is fuddled, 

5084 (v.) to debe gently, 0 „ 
to be eaſily awake 


WSEL or — (8. » weolles clot, 
' made in Dovenſbive. [1 = 
, e ee „ foch 4s is 


fot ovey-an &, or at the en lee eee 
(V.) to mark with mall poles} wy ag 
pavers do te rs wie wy 


| is generally a pretty advanced one, and fre- 
quently rene, old folks toward: young 
Lon whom they ſometimes marry, 

ano (8.) + imple, filly, or over-fond 
| a fellow, that · has married a young girls 


| fond, to love oyer-much, 4. 
| 5 * the pins 


\eceive 2 


ia; alſo one that 5 or mere es a. 


mo, and rails as 


143-39 


ITN 


#1 


by 2 phyſician 10 be taken by his patient at 


AGE (S.) that age wherein d | 
chilsiſhly, or over and above fondly, which 


Dov 


boss Ficbe;"in ee 5 cl which 
ba xwo points st each extremity,” 
Dou. Letter, in Grammur, 1 
Aer the found of two, a X. EN | 
Double Plea, is that wherein e —.— ; 


e the plu: e ee ry 7 | 
Dorit Are, a . 1 the 

of the province, bez un \nſe- 

riot ade, for F aejing 22755 tier; Its de- 

nomination "ſects to be ow? = 9 ; 


3 complaint 7 made 
* bim who is the” 23 


Un 
ee e ſee Puple;* n nt b 
Dou Veſſel, or Pe an in czy ke: 
ted 


5 A two bolt heads, or A Ar 
a' perſon that "works at a 


| þ together by their necks, ' 
DO'UBLER. 18.) 
throwfer's, and twines, "doubles," or tige 
% of Howe! .threads, of” filk' t fogether, | for - 
the uſe of ſewing or itching. © 
DoE T ts.) a garment formerly worn by 
| 7. the men, and was much the ſame dt a wick 
cost ie now; alſo a double caft at Uice- Foy. 
+ or that where the dice ha ve "the 
| ſpots," nv 2 fives, 2 threes, be. - | 
ate of s letter, &e. e 
DOUBLING (s.) ia Heraldry, the lining. of 
vrobes or 'mantles of ftate, 'or of the mant- 
lings Mal atchievements3'in Hunting, the 
.goler courſe which a hare runs, In ori 
- deceive- the dogs, and make them loſe ole 


ſcent ; In milttary * vr it is the jJoiyin 
two ranks or files foldiers; u hene they 
become one; in Novi 23 s cape 


or point, is ſailing A on one pe, and 
5 bac e Span cling of the as 
 DOUS $.)a * | 
of two — =P, 
DOUBT i.) to be in ſuſpence, or at an un- 
- certainty ; that” does know. whit to de- 
termine or reſolve on, or which fide of the 


DOUBTFUL ( (A.) dubious, uneertain, ambi- 
DOUBTFULNESS ( (e) uacertainty, dubjouſe 


| neſs, uity 7. ; 


ons N to grow childiſh; orfilly/' to de i 


I * * ̃ 


to 
duc ee mt, yn, 25 


r 48.) 2 give one's 


— 3 


at the top of 158 cornice, Wi conver, BY 


{ ob concave, wrt: 
8.) in Kine, 7 en. 


80 0e 


Dow 


among er ,where the heyen ieff1f 
om 7 the paſſage from bence into 
2 ing 3 and ſafeſt, 0 . 
that no perſon going ovt of t . 
dom to the 9. 2 Lay” ſhipping i |. 
2 other it is one i 
end way, Cement y. obligated to 4 
"for war z it was anciently walled in, ond had 


gone, to decoy, and: alſo th 
bes, tht king Henry VIII, boile at a vt 
. 0 that it 1s now. but a poor place, 
. keeps up the form. of a corporation, 
1 * two, members ta parliament it 
\ bath two markets weekly on Wedneſday 
day, and a fair on Wow. 11, which 
T ves nine days; heretofore were ſeven 
hes, but they are now reduced to two 
"i is diſtant from London gg computed, — 
1 meaſured miles ; of late the lord wardens 
f the Cingue 2 hate been ſworn, and the 
| "el of the! buſineſs belonging to them in ge- 
: 2 has 1 7 here. bi £1 
VE-TAIL ($.) in Ca „s joint it 
| faflens boards Ne the tenon 
2 piece that is let into the other goes widen- | 
2 5.8 into the extreme, and (0 cannot be drawn | 
br but by Hiding the tip upwarde. 
T4 lind 8. ) the joiniog or faften- 
boards together, by what the carpenters 
esl a dove-tail, that is, a mortiſe of tenon 
Ke Hy broader at one end than the other, 
DOUGH. ($.) . raw flour, water, ſalt, &c, 
. , kneaded and made up into 2 confiſte 
85 to make bread, cakes, pye · eruſt, ce. 
U'GHTY (A.) « mock word for courage- 
FR vod — 4 ſlrong, ſlout, m 
K (v.) to dive, eb 
pic 
DO'WABLE (A.) that. may be endowed, or 
have 9 ſettlement fixed upon it for its . 
Do WAOER (s.) the widow of « pr) 


her ſor her ſupport and maintenance, _ 
DO'WDY (8.) 2 coarſe, ordinary, bad com- 
| PF pr il/-hapen woman. 

WER or DO/WRY (s.) that part of the 


death of her huſband, for her maintenance, 
22 after her deceaſe deſcends to his chil - 
ten 
. her huſband at marriage, towards ſupport- 
lat the charges thereof ; alſo a ſum of money 


religious order. 

DO/WLAS ($.) x coarſe, trons bort of linen, 
uſed prineipaily to make ſhirts or ſhifts for 
hard warking le, 

DOWN Fart. 


* J 8.) the fineſt or 
fades ; . 1 
ng upon the 

tops of thiflet., 


1 4 * * 


„„ 


nce pro | 


1 DOWNS: ($:) an, elevstion of nd 0 


_—— 


* we 2 a caſlle boil by Julius 2 .- famous 


»„K,ũ pw 


* 0 


2 


ty. 
> oy ern * | 
leman, one who has a dower 9 — | 


"eſtate, which a woman enjoys; sfter the | 
it is alſo the portion a woman brings | 


tien with « maid ot her earwrlog, into a | 


DRACHMA 5 


| Ppt 2 Ba DRA O 30N 40 in 
low or lo the bottom: alſo | 
1 neuen deſcend ; 


OY 


DRA | 
DOWNHAM(S.)in — 4 a wy et 


— 2 te wks 5 "rap 2 
tyrdayy diftant ondon 
29 87 meaſured miles. 75 


- gathered along the ſea- banks, 


which fi 
25 4 barrier to it 3 it. is partic — 


ulatly uſed for, 
5 road along the eaftetn coaſt of K, 
which reaches from Dover to the North Fn. 
_ land; it has excellent anchorage, and is wil 
| defended. by the (caftles of „Da, 
and Dowery (here the Engliſh fleets. nen 
ao 2 hilly: kind of fields that lie opts, 
4 won gn are: often ron, and-bares l. 
unt T 
2 (Part.) towards m hotton « 


bow (A. e with fol 
or delicate — touch, town, 2 

DOWSE (s.) a flap or great blow on the fue, 
or other part. of the body, with the it « 
hand doubled together, 

8 oY ) « hart rerſ of dell 

ving or to „ freque 
12 di vine ſervice, as the Gloria os 
the 14th verſe of the 2d chapter of 9, Luk 
Glory be to God'on bigh; they are thus called, 
becauſe they begin with Alta, glory, 

DO/XY ($.) 4 the-beggar, wench, troll, or 
whorez the female companion of : len 
ſoldier, travelling tinker, &c, ' 

 DOZE or DOSE (V.) to be half aſleep to be 
in a gentle Number, from which's ſmall fir 
or noiſe will easily awake a perſon, 

 DO/ZELLING (s. f a manner of Ghudovint 
drawings, performed by pieces of cotton of 
rags ſtuſſed into a quill, and the end broke 
into lint, to lay the ſmall- coal, chalk or 
other material uſed, ve 1 and regula, 
by breaking off the harſh ftrokes or edges. 
ZEN or DO'SEN (8.) the number twelre, 
and in many. enen as voll, 
buns, e. 

DRAB (8.) « naſty whore, dirty lot, or filthy 
goean ; alſo a ſmall. rop-ſail ; alſo an axtn- 
ordinery ſort of woollen cloth, chiefly worn 
in the winter time. 

DRA'BLER (S.) a ſmall fail, uſed where the 
— 47 and A 5 are not deep enough 10 

9e the mat. 
 DRACHM. or DRAM (S.) the ſixteenth part 
of an ounce Og yen with the * 
caries, it is the eighth part of an ounce, 406 
is equal to three ſcruples, orgs cre 


conſtellation in the northera hemi 
confitting, according to N 31, Jae 


W- of a. . gooſe's | 
ubſtance grow- | dragon, 
frac and 2 DRACONTIC MONTH (S. 


3a, and Mr. F 1 TY 


Draco wolans, 
lying e 
* — 


the ſpace of 


9 . , * 2 * A» v ' W's 3 FI . ma, wy $3 * ; +I 
; & „ y 8 7 5 8 oe ©: ; 3 \ 5 
EY 1 ty E IS er SR at 8 E a -« © «a a. ol ; +, = 
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1 REFS 


e en to, her aſcending 


in Medicine, an'itchi1 
En it affect — 


ay about the back,” houldery, and arms, 


in. = 


125 6.) 2 ſuch as grains a] 


water, b 
Arete 175 filthy, nat,  fovl, dirty, 
DRAG (S.) a fox's tail; a hook. 


Er 


yy; ar a gum ſo called, _ 
en 80 l the tall or e 
done eat, Ni dirt, as one walks along. 


ſo that carry ſome ſorts of 
b down a river eee called 
alſo any thing hat hb over the 

of a ſhip, and hinders her 15 g freely. 
bier (8. a tramel, draw, or apa 


fiſhing 
| DRA'GOMAN 8.) in the Zaſtern Nation 


is a perſon, for the dE 
e his buſineſs to act as a 
Interpreter. 
DRAGON (S,) a ſer 
© ſtrous bigneſs, e ppoſed alſo to be of as 

monfirous 2 ſha 

Dr : Blod, s kind of refin of « red- 
diſh co 4 iſſuing _ of a tree in Africa, | 
called Dragon; it es ſily diſſolves by heat, and 
If caſt into the fire, flames, but can hardly | 
be brought to difſolye in a liquid. 


® al Wart, ſeryent”s of viper's bug- 


_ Dragon's Head and Tail, in —— the 
. Hades of the planets, or the two ints | 
Verein the able interſe& the ecliptick. 


bar the lower parts whereof 


fights both on horſeback, and on foot. 
DRAIN V.) to free land, *&c, from water, or 


oe to carry it off, 
2 ($.) a wh courſe, fink, common 
rips or place to carry off waſte-water or 


| DRAKE .) the mile of that ſpecies of eata- 


ble fowls called a duck.. 
TRAP as, hl ſmall quantity of any e 

Ily drawn out of a glaſs, li 
=y Ke. alſo / part of On | 


DRA'MA (S.) a ttage-play, either tragedy, or 


| DRAMA'TICK. (A) of, or belonging to a 


Dramatich Poet, a perſon who- _ 


are made of, 


"to ariſe from little worm 1 


V.) to draw, Men pull,” or trail a+ ir 
land the ground by downright . or 


DRAGGS (S.) | ts ow off timber faſtened toge- | 


t grown to a mon 


DRAGONNE (A.) in Heraldry, is ſpoken of | 
(A.) i 5 ale | 
DRAGOO'N S.) a horſeman or ſoldier who : 


other moiſture, by cutting or contriving pro- | 


DRAP os DRAB (8) a woollen cloth, ſuch y | 


— 


"BRL. 


15 - hs ; 3 ring, or thick, ng 
warm cloth fit * inter wear, 
DRA'P . .) a vender or ſeller of cloth, _ 
| th oper, one who deals" in all kinds 
nen. 


Wollen Draper one who deals enly in 
heals or woollen cloths, f ſuch as mens cathy 


" are made of, &c, 


P (8.) the eloth trade, whother 


woollen or linen; in Painting and Seo * 
it is the repreſentation of Na hn 
oy figure ; it alſo 


| DRAGTICK MEDICINE | (6) one which 
operates quickly and vigor 


| DRAUG T (S.) the * a per · 
ons 3 at 2 1 Chor — 
mon ſewer, or nece K . 
the out-line, or ſketch of any thing, of 
piece not finiſhed with "calouss} in 
Navigation, the depth of a ſhip in the water 
When under fail; in Law, an inflirument or 
_ writing drawn sf Kory to be approved of, 
before it * oſſed and figned ; Ms Trade; 
an overplus of weight allowed i the buyers 


* — 


_ liable to waſte, as tobacco, ſugar, e. In 
War, it is a number of ſoldiers made put of 
every company for ſome extraordinary expe- 
dition, &c, in Trade, it is ſo much. goods as 
are carried 1 2 * carriage at a —— alſo 
the dema 40 erp 


4 7 is IF Xx th | 
DRAUGHT-HOOKS (8.) in 88 hooks 
faſtened to the cheeks of a 
at in coffee-houſes, &c. 
DRAUL or DRAWL (V.) to 1K 190 in 
n a cantin ELIE manner, 
DRAW (V.) to pull or halez alſo a term in 
Hunting, | goifying to beat the buſh after a 


beaſt; alſo to delineate or make the repre- 


ſentation of any thing upon a plane ſome- 
times conſidered and applied to Painttre, 
ſometimes Mathematicians laying down the 
hour lines for a ſun-dial, &c; a ſhip is ſaid 
op ary oy iny ay: 
pace of when ; + fo many 

as it fioks into the water, ry 
ſaid to draw, 

DRA'W -BACK ($.) in Commerce, is the rep⸗ 02.4 
| Ing to a merchant the duties or cuſtoms 


pon his 5 them again. 


DRA'W. BO 
leaſhes' in a. weaver's loom 


DR nor (S.) a 


e over . 


ee in Cn and 


of ſome ſorts of goods, eſpecially ſuch as re 


wh 


4-4 has paid at the importing of foreign goods, 


river, or any place filled with water, that 


may be 3 „ and let down at pleaſure. 
DRAWER ($-) imes means one of the 
partitions of a cheft, eſcruitore, g. mad- to 
pull out or ſhove in es fily, for 9 


— * putting linen, papers, cc. IN from 
Q | 


F 


et or ſervantt 


DRIN s.) in Painting, the ſhape, fi- 


- DREA'DFUL (A.) terrible, frig 


any thing elſe ; ſometimes it means the wait -, 
| hat attends upon company at a 

tavern, &c. and ſometimes it means a del 

Neator r picture maſter ; but more particu- 

larly "uſed in the weaving-trade, for him 

who deſigns the figures, c. for the flowered 

| * — who is called a pattern dratuer. 


| gore, or repreſentation of any thing, and is 
. either an outline, ſketch, or bot 
Nightly done; or one highly fin ſh -d in black 
lead, Indian ink, &c, but when it is in the 


 - Natural colours, it is then denominated a| 


4 painting, _ | - 
Destin amiſt, in Hunting, is when the 
hounds take a wrong ſcent, and hit jt up the 


© wind, whereas they ſhould have done it down, ] 


or along with the wind, „ 
Desing @ Bill of Exchange, is the writ» 
ing, figning, and giving it to another to re- 
ceive a certain ſum of a certain perſon, for 
the uſe of the drawer, &c. 175 
Drawing of Wire, is the firetching a piece 
of meta] till it becomes very pliant, 
Drawing on the Sbot, is when the hounds 
take s ſcent, and draw, or go on till they find. 
_ the ſame ſcent again. | 
eee, Foy mam ſuch asripen and bring 
l ſore to 4 herd, 
"Drawing Table, a board to put a ſheet of 
paper on, for the more convenient making 
of draughts, eſpecially pieces of architeclure, 
- 'beenuſe perpendicular and parallel lines may 
be drawn by the help of an inſtrument in the 
hape of a T, which ſerves as a rule, with 


out the trouble of ee them geometrically; | 


theſe inſtruments are'alſo exceed;ng uſeful in 

navigation, and, if truly made, ate the beſt 

. und moſt expeditious 2 the conſtructing 
lain und Mercator s charts, &c. | 


7 DPRAY (s.) a ftrong, low, open cartiage, | 
8 I 'uſed b Wewer to carry their 


"rink to their cuſtomers; allo the neſt of 


- oY _ | 
pr \Y TON (s.) in Sbregſbire, though but a 
7-4 town, has a good market weekly on 


edneſday for horſes and cattle ; it is diſtant 


from Londen 118 computed, and 149 mea- 
ſurrd miles, 


| DRA'ZEL(S.)-a nafly, lattifh, careleſs, dirty 
woman, 5 


3 92 N * 9 25 wn 9 _ a R ITEAP ons * ä : mY 
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7D 
manner that one might ſuppoſe him to te 


aſleep» 


gination very wakeful and 3&tive, while 
aſleep, and has frequent repreſencations of 
many odd matters; alſo a flatbful vnaQtive 
perſon, that crawls or creeps about bis buſ. 
neſs; alſo one that is full of whimſical « 
imprcbable pri jeclions, and making and 

propoſing impoſiible ſchemes... | _. 
\JREDGE (V.) to ſtre flour upon meat, 
while it is roa fi ing at the fire, to dry vp 
the fat or moiſture that is upon it, in order ts 
baiſt it with butter to make it look beautiful 
to the eye. 1 e 
RE/DGER or. DRKE'DGING-: BOX 6.) 
ſmall portable box, commonly made of haft 
or tin, with ſmall. holes bored or punched in 
ihe tep or cover, to let the flour contained 
in the box come out in a ſhower upon the 
meat that is roaſting at the fire, as inthe 


article above. | 


DRE'DGERS or DRU'DGERS ($.) ſuch 


getiin oyſters, * . 4 ; 
ay + Y s 8 2 old word 
11 retain the poets, fignify ing terrible 

frightfol, lamentable, ſorrowſul, grievou, 
DRE'GGY (A.) full of duſt or waſte, impure 
mixed ATTY &c. : * 
DREGS (8.) the bottom, ſettling, or waſte 
part of any kind of liquid; the mcane& or 
worſt part of any thing z the refuſe, or what 
Is left after the beſt is taken away ; allo the/ 
mean, vulgar, uncultivated, or wicked part 
| 5 any per le or na tion 

JORENC iv.) to ſoak of bathe thoroughly 
in ſome liquid matter; alſo to give or take 
a large portion of wine, beer, &c. alſo to 
+ { wrt a phyſical liquid doſe, ſpoken chiefly 


ories, 

DRENCH (s.) a phy fical liquid doſe, eſpecial- 
ly for a horſe, | 
DRESS (V) to clothe, ornament, beautify, o& 
embelliſh, either verbally or actus I; all 
to cook or prepare food, ſo as to make it fit 
for on | Ne 1 
DRE'SSER (S.) ſometimes means a perſon that 
is ſkilled in babiting 8 perſon to a(t a play, 
Ke. and ſometimes it fignifies the ſhelf or 
broad long board in a kitchen, where the 
cook lays his meat on, and prepares his 
ſauces, Co | 


horror, | 
DAD (V.) to ſtand in awe of, to fear, or 


be terrified at a thing or perſon, 


I 4A 


lug, cayfing great horror or ſurprize. 
DRI. 


AM () thoſe objects that the imagina - 
tion reprelents to people in their ſleep ; alſo 
any whimfical or airy ſpeculation, or impro- 


babe project, propoſal, or defign. 


DREAM v.) to have the image or repre ſen · 


tation of any thing in one's ſleep. 


Jo dream over a Thing, ſpoken of one who 
and carcleſs a 


n offoir in ſo ing 


OS 
' 


DRI'BBLE or DRI'VEL (V.) to let the fol 
or ſpittle run out of the mouth, like : fool 
or ideot; alſo the manner of mercwy" 

operating in ſalivations, for the ſouf diſcak, 
inveterate ſcurvies, or other confirmed ail. 


temper, | : 
DRI'BLET ($:) a ſmall parcel of a Large fo; 
any ſmall quantity or parcel 
A N. 3 epoſe, or defign of 1 
RIFT (8.) the aim, purpoſe, or 
_ perſon in Mining, it is channel or pulp 


DREA'MER (5.) a perſon-that has bis jms, 


EN FST STF NN 


fiſhermen as are employed about taking or ' 


of money, « | 


Sn ez gers 


hay 
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| r of the mine to lead to 


| DRIVE (V.) to force along, to compel to go, | 


any pes ſon ; alſo when a ſhip goes with the 


4 4 4 
hen ' N ; 1 # 
| ; Y R ; ; We 
L 4 ' 


from another, thereby to carry on the 
5 eff-tually „ by proper communi- 


in Novigetion, ſuch things as float upon 
the water without. a perſon to. guide them, or 
being faſtened to any thing, &c. in common 
Diſcourſe, when we turn a perſon out to ſhift 


adrift; when an inqueſt is made into the 
it is called the drift" of the foreft5 alſo when 


it is laid to come in di. 
1 Sail, in a Ship, un ſail under wa» 


it allo prevents the ſhip driving wich the 
Dei Way, is the ſame with Lee Way, 
DRILL (S.) an: joftrument. to bore holes 120 
iron, ſteel, braſs, or any other met3l, . 

DRILL (V.) to pierce, bore, or make holes in 
any thing, with an inſtrument called a drill; 
1. to buoy a per ion up with pretencesg to 
delay time, and make him expect what is 
never deſigned or intended- Ten 

DRYLY (Pant,) doing any thing cunningly, 
cnfily, lily, without ſeeming to take no- 
tice; alſo meriily, archly, waggiſhly, and 


ſat » £22 Sr ih „„ 
DRINESS (S.) without moiſture, droughti- 
neſs; alſo cunningneſs, waggiſhneſs, cc 
DRINK. (S,) apy ſort ot liquor that may be 
drapk or ſwallowed, but patticularly ſpolcen 
of all forts of malt liquors, commonly called | 


ter, as water, beer, wine, &. | 
ber, yulgarly called the caves; a 
vith Lemier; a)ſo a kind of Reps in building 
that have flat roofs made to walk on. | 
DRIP (v.) to come away: by drops, or trick le 
down tea j any gentle diftillation, nnd 
falling in (m. Il quantities, like meat ro«fting * 
before the fire, EA 
DRY'PPING (S.) the fat that falls from meat 
toatted before the fire 3 alſo the inclination 
or angular Nlant of a pent- houſe. 


to make to do ſomething; alſo to cut a pal- 
bote or lane ina mine, to go farther into it, 
or io have communication with ſome other 
pert; alſo when a boat or other thing float 
upon the water, and goes along with the 
Ude, without the guidance or direction of 


current, tide, or ſtteam, againſt the reſſt 


Dirvertes an anchor's being laid down, | 


(S.) 4 fool or ideot that lets 


lpittle run out of his mouth, one that ſlab- 
vor wets his chin, 


cations for air, to-draw water, foil, ore, &c. | 


* 


for her or himſelf, we are ſaid to turn them 
cract number of cattle there is upon a foreſt, | 
the wind blows ſnow in large: heaps orchan- | 
ter ina Storm, it is yeered out right a- head, 


having ſheets faſlened to it, as other fails | 
have, to keep the ſhip right upon the ſes 3 | 


beer or ale, 3 Ars 
DRINK (V.) to (wallow down. any liquid mat | 


DRIP (S.) in Arebitecture, a flat ſ vare.mem- | 
is the ſame] 


- 


* 14 * 7 0 
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tle to g that way as he would have them, 
but more particularly ſpoken of coachmen, 
carmen, waggoners, and the condi of 
Wb. other corriages, . „ 
IZ ZLE (V.) to wet or fall in ſmall dre 
like a 2 8 * 2 * . 
DROVPWICH- or  DU'RTWICH' (8. in 
' Worceſterſhire upon the river Sakoorp, id a 
town corporate, with four hundred houſes in 
it, and four churches; the town is wealthy, 
aud had great privileges granted it by king 
FJobn, whole charter they have Mill in be- 
ing; they were alſo much 99 Eing 
Edward III. But in 1290 ond of their 
churches, and « great part of the ton was 
burnt down, which ſo reduced it, that it was 
long in recovering again ite former ſplen- 
dor. King James I., granted it 4 new char- 
ter, wh.ch appoints the government to be 
by two bailiffs, four juſtices, and u retorder ; 
the market is weele ly on Friday; t ſends 
two members to parliament. The town is 
- famous for the moſt excellent * white - ſalt, 


- 


which is made here, from the ſummer to 


the winter ſolſtice,” in fuch great quantities, 
that the duty or exciſe amounts to 30, %. 
it is diſtant from London 84 computed; and 
e ee FLUID ++ {6 Fg! * 
(S.) a ſhew or ordinary play exhibited 
at fairs; alſoa wag'or merry Argh 30 jeſter 
| or pleaſant companion z one that con or does 
play with or upon words ga punter, at 
DROLL (V.) io banter o make” ſporty to 
jolie, to be merry, and divert the company 
wich waggiſh or arch playing upon words 3 
to pun, 1 147 4 4 3 
DRO'LLERY (S.) the art or praclice of wage 
eich mirth ; j-ſting, joking, punning, ot 
playing upon words. 
DRO'MEDARY (S.) 2 beſt like a camel, 
but ſmaller and ſlenderer 3 It has tee bunches | 
uf on its back, which ſerve' inſtead of a fade 
dle: they are teported- to be. fo ſwift; a to 
travel 100 miles 8 day, and: are capable of 
endu ing a great deal os. fatigue z they have 
no fore-teeth nor hoof, but their fect are 
covered with a thick: fleſhy di.. 


{DRONE (s.) a bee without a ſtint / which che 


reſt expel. vs drive out of the hiveg alſoran 
* idle, Not htul, indajyac perſon'y allo a dee 7 


RO'NFIELD {S.) in Derbyſbire, u ſmoll 
ton whoſe market is chiefly an Tharſday 3 
dittant trom London 112 computed, and 140 
mes ſu red miles, i 
DRONIsH (A.] after the manner of a done 
idle, ſios hſul, careleſs, and indolen.. 
DRO'NISHNESS (S.) ſtochfulneſe, idleneſs, 
indolence ; alſo Nowneſs or inaQtivitys"* 
DROOP (V.) to hang down the head, ' tos 
diſpirited, to waſte or decay, to gfow lane 
ee 
ei Port. 5 
| diſorderly, and waſtingly, : : 


{. bolding key note vf a bagpipe. - |; 


DRIVER ($.) one that foxces or compels cat- 
37855 | 


* 


DROP ($.) the ty of any liquid 


* 


1 


pk 


- 


on ; alſo the ſediment or dirty part of ſugar, 
| —— 2 


 DROWN({Y,) ro plonge into, or pour liquor 
upon « thing till it is cove 


Amme Sint it in the ſame; allo to intoxicate 
or make a perſon drunk with ſtrong liquors, þ 


DRU (V.) to bear, th 


„ 


4 


RO ſleepy, 
ble tofleepy alfo Noa 


'VRUDGE (8.) one that does the levi and 


Fhotever ps Architefture, it is the orna- 
ment in t 232 of. the . _ 
upon the t he, ſomew ; 
22 97 lte 2 r init 8 
OP (V.) to waſte or decay any liquid mat - 
ter by a very little, or a drop at a timez- to 

10 by (wal particles or drops, ay certain 
chymical medicines are appointed do be taken 
£ 440 &c, at a time and ſor that rea · 

fon. are. emphatically called dropsz allo to 
" deſcend; from a window or other eminence, 
by — letting the perſon or thing down, 
_ a» low es the hands, arme, &. or any other 
machine they have, will permit, and then 
letting go the hold, by which means the 

182 or thing falls or drops down» _ 

DAO ic ALA.) une inclined tojthe diſtem- 


— er called the dr 66 ; 
per wherein ſome part 


| 


1. 


* 
40 
© 1 


oply 
DRO'/PSY (s.) a diftem 
or the whole body is filled with a watery hu- 
mur; a6, the Aſcites, wherein the abdo- 
mea or lower belly is affected; the Anaſar- 
f 7. wherein the whole 
_ Hydrecephalury which troubles the head; and 
the -Hydrecele, the ſerotum : there is alſo 
ancther kind, called a 7; tes, wherein 
the body, inſtead of water, is filled with 
Wind, by which means it is ſtretehed out to 
an immoderate bull. | | 
DROSS (8.) the-wefte or ſeum of metals. in 


$ 
£4 
* +7 


„Ke. | 
DRO/SSINESS- ($.)- a metal's being mixed 
with, or naturally inclined to waſte, ſcurf, 
ſcum, or other impurity; the quantity of 
waſte in a commodity. * 
+ waſle, &. . : 
DROVE (s.) alarge number, flock, or herd of 
DRO'VERS(S.)ſoch perſons av bring up cat- 
- tle. for-the ſaleſmen,  graſfiers, carenſe · but - 
chers, Se, the ſame with drivers, 67] 
DROUGHT (s.) when a ſeaſon or the earth 
+  in{exceeding- dry, or very much wants rain; 
;.elfo thirſt in any human or brute creature, 
DROU'GHTY(A,)thirfty, wanting drink, or 
proper · watering 
es erden, fields; We. in'a dry fea 


* 


red &c. to cauſe 
| x-fiving creature to Joſe*its life by water or 
{ ſome (ther quid matter, by planging or 


doch d wine, als, brandy, &c- 
DRO'WSY (A.) heavy, or very inclin- 
ſh, Ro or un- 
willing to fir, move, or do any thing. 
reſh ee, 
. — chaſtifement, with a ſtick, | 
 DRU/BBING(S,) thrething or beating ſeverely, 
ot ehuſtifing # perſon, for a fault committed, 
with flick, I | 
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is affected; the | 


| braſs. 
rain,- 1 &e. | | 
on, 
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mess offices of life, that works wen n 
and often, for a ſmall ed | 
DRUDGE (v.) to work much or flave bat, 
particularly in the meaner parts of buſes, 
A 8 a ee or pay. EAN 
DER ($S.) one that fiſhes for oy 
= -= _ 700 —— 5 8 for ee 
U'DGERY* (S.) flavery, mean employ 
—— very _ wo ing. l 1 
U'GGET'T (S.) a marrow woolen 
uſed for mens, and eſpecially boys 5 
DRU'GGIST or DRU/GSTER (S.) a perſon 
that principally deals in foreign Bums, wou, 
plants, &c- for the uſe of the d „ 
| thecaries, or chymiſts, Tr TM 
DRUGS (8.) a general name for 31} (or of 
ſpices and other commodities of the aroqu£ 
tick kind, brought from foreign countries 
but chiefly from the Lewant and EA, India, 
and particularly for phyſical uſes; alf any 
commodities _ = —— well, or thut 
become very cheap, by r of plenty 
being out of Pars Ad Ae called dr peat, - 
RU'IDS (S.) among the ancient Gauls and 
Britons, were perſons who had the care of 
' InfiruQting the people in religion, philoſophy, 
politicks, and other ſpeculative accom 
ments z they were likewiſe judges, avd who- 
ever refuſed to ſubmit to them, were deemed 
"rebels and accurſed ; they were choſen out 
of the beſt families, that the dignity of their 
ſtation, added to that of their birth, nigh 
procure them the greater reſpect. 
RUM (S.) a muſics! inftrument, that is g- 
nerally made uſe of in the army, to call th 
ſoldiers together, and direct them how to 
act ; the body of it is made of a thin plece 
_ of oak, bent in a cylindrical form, and ach 
end or bottom is covered with parchment; 
to make it ſound, one of the ends is fi 
with a ftick, and there are braces on 
ſides, whereby the ſound may be rendered 
- louder or ſlacker, In ArchiteFurt, the vale 


one whereof the ſides un 


Ezatle Drum, is 
Deum of the Zor, in Anatomy, a cavityin 
the inner part of the car, reſembling a drum, 
its outer part is covered with a menbrave, 
called membrana tympaniz its office (1s 


_—_— is to ify the ſound, which is 
per — by its — degrees of tenkon, 
and ed to the auditory nerve. | 
DRUM (V.) to play or beat upon the inftn- 
ment called a drum ; alſo to beat or mike 
noiſe with the fiſts upon a hollow boarded 
lace, in imitation of a drum. 
DRUM-MA*JOR (8. j the chief, prindpalo 
head drummer in the army, regiment, &c. 
DRU MMER (s.) one who beats of ply 
o_ a drum ikilfolly, - particularly for vat- 
| like exerciſes. F 
DRUNK (A.) difordered or intoxicated with 
Jiquory in ſuch a manner that 3 perſon 7 


D 


* 


* 


not know what he is doing z one deprined” 
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. 
his ſenſes and reaſon, thro" or bi means of 
the force of ſpirituous or ſtrontz liquors. 0 

DRU'NKARD. (S.) a perſon that is often 


drunk ; one delighed with drinking ſtrong | 


—_ to exceſs. 55 „ 

DRU'NKENNESS (8.) the praQtice of drinlæ - 
ing ſuont liquors to exceſs, 5 

DAY (A.) that has none, or very little moiſ- 


ture; allo a cant word for one who acts lily, | 


or cunningly, that is very reſerved, and 
watches all opportunities to ſay or do ſome- 


+ 3 y : * * 
DU L 


| looſe, blaſphemers are puniſhed in the fame 
manner; ſailors are alſo punithed in this Way » 
_ being thrown from the top of a mainmaſt 
yard into the ſea, having ſometimes a can- 
non ball tied to them, to make their fall 
| the more quick ; they are ſometimes puniſh. 
ed by dry ducking, in which caſe the” party 
is ſuſpended by a rope, a few yards a 
the ſurface of the water, and his puniſh» 
ment is made known by the diſcharge of 4 
cannon-. ; WY Fr 


thing for his own advantage; alſo when wine,  DU'CKS-MEAT 62 a green'kind of weed, 


in tesſon of its age, is much dephlegmated, 
and its watery taite conſiderably abated, or 

ite deſtroyed, it is ſaid to be dry. 

DRY (V.) to exhale, ſuck up, or takeaway the 
moiſture that is in lowers, corn, cloaths, &c 

DRY/ADES (S.) among the ancient Heatbens, 
the nymphs of the woods, certain imaginary 
deities, who, they ſuppoſed, lived in the 
woods and groves- | 2 

DUAL (A.) ſomething that belongs to the 
number two; and in Grammar, eſpecially 
in the Greek tongue, it is the number two, 
which they conſider as a medium between 
the fiogular and the plural number. | 

DUB(V.) to make a perſon a knight, or con- 
ter the honour of knighthood upon him 
alſo to cut off a cock's comb and wattles, 

DU'BBING (8.) the conferring the honour of 
knighthaod upon a perſon. 

DU BIOUS eee that is doubt ſul 
or uncertain, that may or may not be, thgt 
is rather inclined to the negative than the 
affiemative fide, - 


| PAL (A.) of, belonging, or pertaining to 
e 


a duke, 

DU'CAL ($.) in Yenice, all letters patent, and 
letters written to foreign princes, are ſo cal led. 

DU'CAT or DU'CKET (s.) a foreign coin, 
both ſilver and gold; the filver one is worth 
about 4z, 6 d. flerlinz, and the gold one 
about 1c g, 4 1 

DucATOO N (5.) an alias ſilver coin, 
worth about 4. 8d. ſterling. 


| gy the card or ade of a die that has 


two ſpots on it; ſometimes it means the devil 
« ſome evil ſpirit, as when a perſon ſpeaking 
« ngrily ſays, The duce take you, that is, may 
the devil or ſome evil ſpirit take you. 
DUCK. (s.) the name of an amphibious fow), 
well known, and commonly eaten in Eng- 
| land, of which there are two kinds, t 
wild and the tame. . | 
DUCK (V.) to plunge or forcibly thruſt a per- 
fon water, by way of puniſhment | 
alſo to dive voluntarily, or to put the hea 
0 


v water, 
DU'CKING (8.) the plunging or dipping » 
perſon in the N in England, it is 
8 puniſhment inflifted by the mob on a pick- 
pocket ; at Marſeilles and Bourbon, vagrants 
ae condemned to the cale, that is, to be ſhut 
in an iron cage, faſtened to the yard of 8 
and ducked in the river z at Thowe 


| DUG (s.) the teat or part of any 


growing on the ſurface of dite lies, or other 
ſtagnant waters; it is alſo called water lentils. 
 DU'CTILE (A.) that js eaſy to be drawn out 
or extended, like gold, filver, &c, into wire, 
UCTILITY (S.) the quality or property of 
DUCTY 8.) the quality or 'of 
any metal, whereby Te is eafily ſpread 
drawn out into thin plates, wire, & 
DUCTS (S.) any paſſage, canal, ' drain, or 
conveyance of liquors, blood, or Yumovrs, 
whether they be ſewers, pipes, veins, cc. 
in Anatomy, they are denominated from the 
particular uſe, as duFus adipofi,, dudtus ali- 
mentalis, Qt. „„ 
DU'DGEON (s.) anger, diſdain, grudge, quar- 
rel, diſturbance, miſunderſtanding, releot- 
ment, i : 5 
DUE (8.) what remains unpaid of 's debt; 
alſo the reſpect or duty that an inferior owes 
| to a ſuperior; alſo the right or propegty of 


a perſon, © © 
U'EL (S.) a battle or * between 
0 two perſons, ordinarily fought by choice, 
upon account of ſome real or imaginary afe 
front, in which caſe it is uſual for one perſon 
to give or ſend a challenge to the other, to 
Fal him at ſmall ſword, and ſometimes at 
ſword and piſtol. WT og 
DU'ELLER or DU'ELLIST (s.) one that 
Gyhrs a duel of ſingie comb t. 
DUE/NESS (S.) exa&tneſs, juſtneſs, correftneſs, 
DU'ET (S.) a Muſical term for a ſong or air 
compoſed for two voices and inſtruments, 
milch crea- 
ture, through which the milk is ſucked or 
drawn out by the young or others.... 
DUKE (s.) a title of dignity like that of earl ; 
it was given by the Romans to generals 
of armies: there are dukes who are ſoverei 
princes, as the duke of Courland, the dyke 
of Brunſevick, Ce. It is now the chief digniry 
in thoſe kingdoms where it is uſed, next to 
the king, and the prince his eldeſt ſon, tho" 
formerly that of earl was eftcemed more 
| honourable, © © | 
U'KE-DUKE (s.) a title given to the gran - 
dee of the houſe of Silvia in Spain, on ac- 
count of his poſſeſſing a giezt number of 
duchies, | | 
A (S.) the dominions or territories 
; of a duke. | 
DU'LCIFY (V.) to ſweeten or meliarate with 


, e. alſo in bymi ro arate the 
| * : Chymiftry, ſepa oe 


* 


JJ ͥã or 4 
. . Galt from any mixed body, which was cal-! | beadborcohe, out of whom one is 
-  _Cined together with it. a 4 7 annually who hath the chief 1 
 DU'LCIMER 6.) a muſical in ſtrument ſome- is called a bailiff. At the monaſtery in th 
What reſembling a harpſichord, but inſtead] town was the fliteh of bacon to be fetched, 
of making the firings ſpeak by the puſbing 28 married perſon who would ſwear bo- 
don of t aig * Se. they ate firuck with] fore the prior and as many other perſons n 
mall iron or braſs pins, to bring out the [| thought fit to be preſent, kneeling upon two 
We. I 8paointed ſtones ſet up for that purpoſe, tha 
* DVLL, (A.) uns ppre benhble, not capable of | they bad not repented' of being marie. 
_  Jearning readily, heovy... flow, fiupid; alſo | within one year ant © day after marriage; 
a poem or bock wiitten with little or no | diflant from London 31 computed, and 3 
. ſpirit, judgment, or /acruracy'; allo dark, | meaſured miles. | 9 
FF 1 , or gloomy weather, 1DU'NNINGTON (S.) in Lincolnfire, whot 
| DU'LLNESS ($.) unapprebenfiveneſs, block- | market is weekly on Saturday, and h je. 
lune, incopacity; alſo the meanneſe. of] markoble for Ire quantities of hemp and 
1 wy poem or book. that is written without |  hemp-ſeed that is brought here; it is diam 
* Jpivir, brifſknels, or pleaſantry, - | from London 84 computed, and 99 meaſur 
- DU'LVERTON (s.) 2 Somerſeſhire, is © SO 2 - 2 N 
- pretty. town, ſeated in 4 hilly moor, } DU'NN eaf, hard of hearing, or 
| Fe is weekly on * = and } olinable - deatneſs, | brag 
faire on OG. 28, and June 29, principally | DU'NS TABLE (8.) in Bedfordſhire, ſeated oz 
- For oxen and theep; the water called Dan, an hill in a chalky ground, 1s well inhabit. 
*_. brook, a branch of the river Ex, runs thro'} ed, and furniſhed with many good inns for 
it, ovir which there is a ſtront ſtone bridge, | the accommodation of traveller; it conſiſts of 
with 5 a:ches; there are ſome lead mines | four principal ſtreets,” anſwering to the four 
in the neighbourhood of the town; it is | quarters of the world; and on account gf 
diflant from London 67 computed, and $4 | the dryneſs of the foil, it has four large yonk 
mesſured miles. 1 #cr publick uſe, which are never dry, tho 
DUMB ( A.) one born without the uſe of the | they are ſupplied only by rain water, 1 
orfans of ſpeech, or rendered. ſo by force of | ſprings being to be found, though they hare 
' *__ accident; alſo,one who is ſullenly filent, or | dug 24 fathum-deep in ſearch of them; the 


„ü ß on toe as os. ae 


9 


ſo dalhed by 'being charged with a miſde-] market, which is weekly on Wedneſday, 1 1 
mea nor, that he cannot excuſe or juflify | very large; the town is diſtant from Lad 
___ himſelf, booed 6... J0o computed, and 34 meaſured miles, [ 
DUMPS (S.) melancholy, anger, reſentment, | DU'NSTER (S.) in Semerſerſbirs, a maritime HE. 

_ - ſorrow, 85 ief. | | town, on the ſea-ſhore,. flanding on a low 
DUN (5. s fort of brown colour, particularly ground, ſurrounded on all fides with hill, f 

ſpoken of horſes and cows; alſo the act of that next the ſea; its market is week 
. demanding a debt, either for a perſon's ſelf F on Friday; diſtant from London 130 com · 1 

or another, very importunately or clamo- | puteg, and 164 meaſured miles, 

_-. rouſly, x „ | DU'N WICH (S.) in Sell, is a very ancient 

. DUN(V.)' to"teaſe or frequently go after a | town, and was formerly one of the Rona 1 


perſon, and importunately or clamorouſly | fations, and a biſhop's fee ; but by the inu1- 
demand a debt, or beg a favour, either for | dation of the ſea it / in now very much redv- 


3 © one's (elf or another. I ced, many of its churches and publick build- 
* . _ -DUNCE 6.) a dull, ſtupid, vnapprehenſive | ings being ſwallowed up by it, tho it has fil 
. perſon, one who learns any thing with great | a weekly market on Saturday, and is a town 


| _— 3 cos porate, governed by two bailiffs 46d other 
'  DU/NCTON s.) in Wi'7ire, a very ancient | inferior officers, and tu members to 
tho ſmall borough towu, whoſe market h | parliament; and has yet remaining tw 
weekly on Frid⸗y i diſtant from London 67 | | pariſh churches; it is dittant from 
computed, and 84 meaſured miles, ' | $2 computed, and 95 meaſured miles, 
DUNG ($ ) ordure, fith, foil, or manure, ſ@ | DUODE'CIMO (s.) a thing divided into n 
prepared, that it is proper or fit to lay or parts, as a ſheet ot paper into twelve leaves, 
4555 dle upon the earth, in order to render it | from whence books are named j alſo the 
more rt ile. 5 I q 1ath port ofa thing. 
DUNG (v.) to moe lay erdure, foil, or | DUODE'NUM ($,) the-firſt of the thin goth 
mente upon the ground, to make it rich | in length about 12 fingers breadth, 
D bupk (S.) one that is the cully, tool, of fun 
| DU'NG+ON ($,) „ dark, diſmal, and laath- | of another, a mere ninny, or one” that # 
ſome priſon. I ircapabiect acting alone. 
*  DU'NMOW MACNA (S:) in Ea, is » | DUPLICATE (5.) the exa& copy of countrre 
large town, and of great antiquity, htuste on | part of a letter, deed, &c, ; 
the top of a gravelly hilly the market is Duplicate Ratio or Proportion, is the nto 
weekly on Saturday; it is governed by 12 | of the ſquare of the two fuſt . 


- 


. 


FED _ 


F 


I 


that hen in a ſeries | | 
' venals, the firſt. term er numter is to the 


bomber, is to 12, and the third number, a 9, 


ell, or multiplying it by two, in either cale 


DURA MATER (S.) in Anatony, 8 thick, 


bie of geometrical proportionals, viz. it is 
| of geometrical propor- 


7 


' third in the ſame proportion as the ſquare of 
the firſt number is to the 
cond, 88 3, 6, 12, 24, &c. here 3, the firſt 


the ſquare of 3. is to 36, the ſquare of 6, 
1 90 1 is to 43 ſo like w. ſe in the ſeries 
2, 6, 18, 45, &c- 2 is to 18, 48 4, the ſquare 
of 2, is to 36, th ſqua re of 63 viz, as 73s 
10 9 ſo that if the common ratio be ſquared, 
it gives. the 5 between the 1 and 3 
numbers in t he ſeries, of between the ſquares 
of the 1 and 2, &c, as in the firſt caſe the 
common ratio is. 2, whoſe ſquare is 43 in 
the latter it is 3, whoſe iquare is 9, &. 
$ubduple ratio is when the conſequent is dou- 


ble the aptecedent term, or the exponent of 


the ratio is one half, thus 2, 4, $, &c» 


DUPLICA”TION (S.) .doubling os. repeating | 


a thing over again; ſo, in Rheterich, it is 
begins the next; in Law, it is an allegation 
brought in to invalidate the pleader's reply ; 
in Arithmetich, . it is adding a number to it- 


the tota] or product will be the lame; Geo- 


 mutrically, it is commonly underſtood of 


| Snding the Gde of a cube, which is the doutle 
of one given, „ 

DU'PLICATURE (s.) in Aiatomy, the dou 
bling or folding of the membianes or other 
parts of the body, * | 


* 


double, two-fold, or twice. as much 


ther, | 
DURABLE (A.) chat is of a continuing or 
laſting nature, ſtrong or permanent. 51 
DU'RABLENESS 685 the property of continu 
ing a long while, that cannot or will not be 
quickly worn out or deſtroyed. 


as ano- 


ſtrong membrare which covers or lines the 
inſide of the cranium or-ſkull, and incloſes 
the brain, being itſelf lined with the pia 


DYTANGE ($.) confinement, impriſonment, 
reſſraint, | 
DURA'TION 69 in Common Speech, is the 
quantity of time that any thing laſts, remains, 
or continues ; but Phyſica/ly, it is the ſame 
with ablolute time or cternity. Lek 
DU'RESS ($.) is when a perſon js detained 
in priſon contrary to law, or when he is 


threatned to be maimed, murdered, beateb, 


or ſofter other ill uſige; in which caſt, 
whatever contra@s be ſhall make, are void 
in hw, upon bis pleading he was forced to 
40 lo thro* fear, of to free himſelf from his 


illegal impriſonment, 
DU'RGEN (8) a very ſhort, thick, 
and diſproportioned to the common ſpecies; a 


dwarf or unfizeable perſon. 


' when the laſt word, in one verſe or ſentence | 


ſ e of the ſe- * 


— 


q 


DUPLI'CITY (S.) ane thing or quanticy being | 


— "EE 


ha] 


* lf 


* 
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led the Bifbvprich of Durham, whole greateſt 
extent is 35 miles in length, 30 in breadth, 
. and about 107 in circumference's bat on, 
. city of its own name, 8 market towns, $0 
pariſhes, of which 30 are reQories,21 vica« 
ragee, and 29 chapelrirs ; it has 16 rivers, 
20 bridges, 21 parks, and 4 caftlesy in com- 
puted to have about 16, 000 hauſes, and 
97, co inhabitants; ſends 4 members to 
parliament, two for the county and two for 
the city ; it is a county palatine, of which” 
the biſhop has the government, having a 
diſtinct ſovereignty of itſelf; the air 16 
ſharp and piercing, and the earth yields a- 
bundance of coals, lead mines, & e, eſpecially 
in the weſtern parts; the other parts pro- 
duce good corn, paſturage, &. 
DU'RHAM (S.) the city, is @ place of great 
antiquity, is a biſhop's ſee, and ſends two 
members to parliament; is both. pleaſantly 
and commodiouſly ſituted on a gentle +ſcent, 
and almoſt ſurrounded by the river Weore, 
over which it has two large tone bridges, 
by which you enter it, being walled in, and 
defended by a large and firong caſtle ; it 16 
neatly and compactiy built, has fix pariſh 
churches añd a catbredral g the buildings are 
handſome, and the fireets well ordered ; it is 
much reſorted to by gentry, which occafions ' 
a conſiderable trade; the market is very grest 
weekly on Saturdays; diſtant from Lone 
200 —_ , ind 262 meaſured miles; 
DU RSLEV (S.) in Glawe/fter ſhire, near the 
Severn, is a good town, chiefly inhabited by 
clothiers; its market is weekly on Thurſday 
+ diftant from London $4 computed, and 97 
meaſured miles, _ . I 
DU'SKISH or DU'SKY (A.) thick, n 
Ons dark, obſcure, of an imperſect light 


co Fs ; 
DUST (S.) the fine powder that the earth is re- 
duced into When very dry g #lſo any gum, 
dried herbs, &, pulverized, &c,- allo a cane 
word for money, a, Down with your d, 
put, pay, or lay down your money, &c, 
D 4k 4. to bruſh or clean cloaths, rooms, 
„ e. 
DUS TIN ESS (S.) filled or mixed with duſt 
as the roads in dry and windy weather, 
DU'STY (A.) covered or mixed with guſt, 
DU'TCHESS (S.) the wife of a duke, 25 
DU'TCHY (S.) a dykedom or territory of a 
duke; there ave ſeveral counties and towne 
in England which are fo called, becauſe they 
aye titles to dukes, though it oftentimes 
happens, that but a ſmall part of their eſtate 
lies in the dutchy. | „ 
Dutch Court, a court whete all matters 
relating to the dutchy or county palatine of 
| Lancofler are decided by the chancellor of 
that court, 
DU'TIFUL or DU”"PTEOUS (A) obedient, 
reſpeci ful, ons that does what be ught to 


DR 


'RHAM (s.) the county, is commonly cal- 


40, eſpecially with regard to his 4 
1 Gm rn OS 


* 


'PUTIPULNESS (S.) the reſpeAtfol apd © 
| an towards a ſu- 


vv (8.) the reſpect, obedience, work, or 
|  - attendance one perſon ought or is obliged to 
- Fay; or to do, for another; alſo a tax or im- 
. poſition laid by publick authority upon any 
commodity, or the 2 2 5 
; importing or exporting their ſevers 
— and in War, it is the performing ſuch 
articular functions as belong to a ſoldier- 
DWARF (8.) a perſon, tree, &c, that is much 
- ſhorter, or of lower ſtature than is common 
or uſual, IS | 
 LWA'RFISH(A:) inclinable to be of low ſta- 
 » ture or ſhorter than common. | ; 
DWELL (V.) to abide, ſtay, remain, live, or 
continue in a place, or upon a ſubject in 
word or writing. | 
DWINDLE (V.) to fall ae, decay, decreaſe, 
- te or decline. | 
DYE (v.) to ftain, tinge, or make a cloth, 
ilk, &. of a different colour from what it 
either had naturally, or before ſuch operation 
+ paſſed upon it; alſo to expire, or go out of 
this preſent life, to yield or give up the ghoſt, 
to undergo the ſeparation of the ſoul from 


+ the body, and thereby render it an unaQtive | 


lump of mere matter. 


DY'ERS WEED (8.) is an herb uſed by the | 
dyers, in dying or making a yellow colour, | 


commonly called 9 9 2—ĩJð. 


DY'NASTIES (S.) the reigns of the firſt mo- | 
-narchs of Egypt; the Egyptians reckon 30 


dynaflies, which they pretend laſted 36525 

years, and ended with Vectanobo. 
DY/PTICHA (S.) among the Ancients, was a 

publick regiſter, wherein were written the 


names of the conſuls and other magiſtrates | 


-among the heathensz and of deceaſed biſhops 
and thoſe brethren who were living among 
DYSCRASY. (8.) an in temperament, bes 
SCR J an ill tempe 
_ _ conſtitution, or Bon of body. 
DYSE'NTERY (s.) a bloody flux or looſeneſo, 
in which the excrements are evacuated mix- 
ed vith blood and purulent matter, or when 
pure blood is voided ; it is generally attended 
with a continual fever and vehement grip- 
Inge; it ſometimes becomes epidemical, 3: 
Os and in the times of common pe- 
i ACE, | 
DYSPE'PSY (S.) a badneſs of digeſtion. ' 
DYSPNOE'A (S.) difficulty of breathing or 
afthmatical diſpoſition. | 
DYSU'RIA (S.) a difficulty of making water, 
attended with heat and pain, occs by 
an Ill diſpoſition of the organs, or from an 
ebſiruftion of them by the ſtone, gravel, or 
viſcous clammy humours. 


E is the fiſthJetter of the alphabet, and the 
2. ſecond 


yowel, Otammarians generally | 


obe-| n | 20 

in year, theme, Se. ſhort, as in theft, tenant 

perſon Se. mute, as in rumble, . 
c 


tones Z la mi on the 


EA 


E AL. 


make three kinds of E's, viz. the 


| blue, dine, 
« where it is not ſounded at all, but on 


lerves to lengthen” the foregoing vowel 6 


conſonant, E is alſo the fifth Dominia 
letter in calendars; it alſo tands for the «ag 
point of the compaſs; it alſo denotes the 
keys of organs ard 
harpfichords, e. Numerically, it ſigniſies 
2 8 &e. : 

H (Fart. ) every ſingle or particular perſon, 
994 Hg article in a company, parcel, or 
contract, 


EA'GER (A,) earneft, very deſirous, or will- 


ing; alſo ſour like vinegar. - 


EA'GERNESS (8.) great earnefineſs, forward- 


neſs, or deſire for a thing; alſo the quality of 
tartneſs or ſourneſs in beer, ale, wine, lc. 


EA'GLE (S.) the ſwiftefi, ſtrongeſt, and la 


amongſt birds of prey; it has a long hooked 
beak, which is black at the tip, and blue in 
the middle, tho' ſometimes it is yellow ; its 


plumage or feathers of a cheſnut brown, red- 


diſh and white; it has a ſhort tail, yellow, 
ſcaly lege, with thick crooked talons; it is 
ſaid to live a long while, and to die of mere 
age, not being able to catch its prey; its eyes 
are ſo firong, that it can look at the fun 
without being dazzled, It was alſo an enſign 
or ſtandard, borne by many of the ancient 
nations; but the 3 le is the moſt 
famous, which was not repreſented on a cloth 
or flag, but was a figure in relievo of go'd or 
ſilver, borne on the top of pikes, having 2 
thunder-bolt ſometimes in its talons. In 
Arcbited ure, it was a tion of that 
bird, carved by the ancients in the capitals, 


and freezes of the columns of temples deli - 


- cated to Jupiter; in Aftronomy, it is a con- 


nia; the knights of this order wore a 11 


EA'GLET (S.) a young or chicken eagle, 


ſtellation in the northern hemiſphere, having 
its right wing contiguous to the equinoQial; 
it od gn with Antinous z theſe two together 
conſiſt, according to Ptolemy of 15, Tycbo 17, 
and Mr, Flamſtead 70 frars, | 
White Eagle, an order of knighthood, in- 
ſtituted in 1325, b) Cn king of 
Poland, on the marriage of his Son Caſimir 
with a daughter of the great duke of Litbu- 


chain on the breaſt, to which hung a flver 
eagle crowned, | 


Black Eagle, was an order of the ſame 
kind, inſtituted in 1501, by the elector of 
Branderburgh, on his being crowned king of 


17 8 

agle Stone, in Matura Hiſftiry 5 
alſo aetitet) a ſlone ſometimes found in the 
neſt of an eagle, very much famed for ſor- 


warding or ting the delivery of women 
in labour, being applied above or below the 
womb. . 


whether cock or hen. 


*. 


KAL DER MAN (S,) an old Saxon name for 
nobleman or carl, 1 


EAN 


„ 


— 


e ©» 


23123 


n 
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FAN or VEAN (V.) to lamb, or bring forth der, 


ſheep 


youlP, go „the organ of hearin 7 


IR G8.) i 25 
or that mem 
ginguiſn ſounds ; in Muſick, it is the ſenſation 
and reflection whereby we perceive and judge 
of harmony; in Botany, it is a long cluſter o 

| flowers or leeds produced by certain plants, as 
wheet, rye, lavender, &c. 9 | 

FAR(V.) to grow into grain at the end of a 
falk, as wheat, barley, &c. | 

FARL (.) a degree of nobility next below a 

js, and above a viſcount; among the 
Saxont, it was the next title to adeliog or 
prince, and is the moſt ancient title of aby 
of the peerage» | 
20 Marſpal, was formerly an officer of 
dignity, and had ſeveral court; under his 
2 and has ſtill ſome pre-eminence 


in the court of Marſpaiſea, where he fits 26 


judge of all crimes committed within the 
verge of the court; he is alſo head of the 
college of arms, or heralds office, | 
EA'RLDOM (S.) the eſtate or dominions be- 
longing to an ear}. 
EARLINESS (s.) the being ſoon, betimes, 
fed, or at the beginning of a thing. 
ENRLY (Part.) ſoon, betimes, at the begin- 
ning. | : 
AR (v.) to procure, obtain, or get by labour 
or work 3 allo to be moved at, or to have 
or compaſſion upon one in miſery. 


* 


EAANEST (A.) vigorous, diligent, eager, | 


firenuovs, of particular concern ot value, 
EA'RNEST (S.) the pledge or token that a 
perſon leaves in money, &c. to confirm an 
agreement or contract. . 
EA'R-RING (S.) See Pendant. | 
EARTH (s.) that part of the creation that 
we commonly live upon, and. that produces 
corn, fruit, trees, flowers, &e. and in the 
vulgar Phileſopby, is called one of the four 
elements that go to the compoſition of every 
material being z with the Chymiſti, it is the 
laſt of their five principles, and is generally 
underſtood to be caput mortuum, or that in 
which no virtue, ſpirit, ſalt, &e. is left, 
EARTH (V.) in the Hunting Language, is to 
hide or burrow in the ground, 26 a badger, 
ſox, tabbit, &c. does, 
EARTHEN (A.) made or compoſed of clay 


or earth, like potters ware, as pans, bricks, | 


tiles, &c, 
| EA'RTHING (8.) with the Gardeners, is to | 
cover trees, plants, &c, with earth; alſo the | 


lodging or hiding of a badger, fox, &c, 
ing to the earth; and Meropborically, it is 


meant of thoſe perſons, whoſe minds and diſ- 


poſitions ae wholly ſet upon the things of this 


world and liſe, without having any regard or | 


wat + TY 

AKE (S.) a very ſhort agitation 
or ſhaking of „ part 1 the 
cad, attended with a great nvile like hun- 


by which we receive and di- | 
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| ENRTHLY or EA'RTHY (A. hof or belong- | 


* 
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and Frequently an eruption- of water, 
ſmoke, fire, ind as alſo the dividing or 

Hing in of the earth, by which means fre- 
quently whole cities have been ſwallowed up 


and deſtro ed. ; ERS IE x 
EA'R-WAX (S.) 2 thick, viſcous, bitter 
ſubſtance Jying in the outward paſſage of the 


ear. 1 
EAR. witz (s.) a very nimble inſet of a 
particular texture, ſo compoſed, that by its 
capacity of turning and twining, it is capable 
of getting into very difficult places 3 and is 
therefore dangerous to come near perſons ears, 
for fear of getting into them, and thereby 
doing much injury. a 
EASE (S,) reſt, quiet, ſatisfaction, pleaſure, a 
ceſſation from labour, fatigue, or trouble. 
EASE (V.) to take away trouble, pain, or dif. 
ficulty ; to affirm, help, looſe, ſlaclcen, or re- 
lieve the fick and diſtreſſed, pained or over- 
burdened with any trouble or mcumbrance, 
EA'SEL' (S.) an inftrument that painters. ſee 
their pictures on, for the better and more 
ready performance of their work, 
EA'SEMENT (S.) aſſiſtance, comfort, ſup» 
port; alſo the permiſſion of one neighbour 
to another to- go thro' his ground, make a 
drain, &c, 2 DO | 
E A*'SILY (Part.) that may be done with very 
little trouble or labour; alſo to move or go 
lowly or gently. | 
E A'SINESS (S.) gentleneſs, affability, or ſweet» 
neſs of diſpeſition, contentedneſs, or ſatisfac- 
tion; alſo the readineſs or little trouble any 
i A be 422 ng 4 1 
T (S.] in ronomy , ( y, ., one 
ot the four cardinal os of the horizon, 
or that wherein the prime vertical icterſets 
that quarter of the horizon the ſun riſes in 3 
the JED retains the cuſtom of turning to 
the caſt at repeating the Creed, or article of 
the Chriſtian faith, in remembrance of 
Chriſt's riſing, or being born in the eaftern 
part of the world, 
EA'STBORN (S.) in Saſſea, ſeated near the 
ſea,'and noted for the biroscalled heat - ears, 
which ang, ya here in great numbers; 
diſlant from Landen 52 computed, and 63 
meaſured miles. . 


'EA'STER (S.) a feaſt obſerved by the church; 


in commemoration of our Saviour's reſur- 
rect ion; it is held on the firſt Sunday after 
the full moon following the 21 of March, 
that is, the Sunday following the firſt full 
moon after the vernal equinox. The pri- 
mitive church was vaſtly divided about the 
celebrating this feſtival 5 ſome contending 
that as the fact was paſt, the time ought to be 
fixed; the others, that as the Jewiſh paſſo- 
ver was in commemoration of a paſt fact, 
and yet as God had appoi 
obſervation to be movea ble, this feaſt, which 
we obſerve inſtead of that, ought to be 
moveable alſo, and keep even time with the 


Zewiſh pallover, Fc, 
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the time of 
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EA rr RW (A.) aoy thing that belongs to the 


eaſt, whether money, people, language, &c, 
FAST-ORINSTED ($.) in , f 5 good 
town, with a market weekly on Thurſday ; 

jt is a corporation, governed by s bailiff ans 


his brethren, ſends two members to parlia- | 
ment, and hath the afſizes for the county | 


viſually kept here g in this town is,an ho 
© Fpital, built by Robert Sackwille, earl of Do- 
for 31 poor people, which is endowed 


f, 


- with 330l, per annum; 25 computed, n 


30 H ſured miles diſtant rom L ' 
FA'STLOW (s.) in Cornwall, is an ancient 
borough and port town, but claims its pre 
ſent privileges by letters 5 bos ring date 
calls them by the 
name of a mayor and burgeſles, whoſe num- 
ber is nine, one of which is always to be 
mayor, and to have power alſo to chooſe a 
recorder, e, It returns tWo members to par- 
liament, who are choſen by the mayor, bur- 
eſſes, and freemen ; the town conſiſts of a 
wt 2co houſes, and the market is weekly 
on Saturday, of which the corporation has 
the toll; here is 2 poor battery kept up with 
fur guns, a pariſh church, and a chapel; it 
0 diflant from London 18 5 computed, and 230 

meaſured miles. 


 BA'SY (A.) contented, ſoon pleaſed ; 110 any 


thing that may be done with little trouble or 
ins-taking, | . 
T (V.) to chew and ſwallow food in order to 
preſerve life; and metaphorically, to deſtroy, 
anize, or devour, | | 


EA'TABLE (A.) any thing fit for food, or- 


that may be caten, 


 EA'TON-COLLEGE(S.) F bonfire | 
1 


on the Thames, over-againft Windſor, is a 
moſt noble ſtructure, aud has a famous ſchool 
founded by king Henry VI. 

FAVES (8.) the edges or «nds of the covering 


of a houſe or building that project beyond 


the walls, to throw off the rain, &c. that 


falls upon it; from whence thoſe over buſy 


ond curious perſons that ſtand at windows, 

d, Ke. to liſten to, or bear what is ſaid 

within doors, are called eawes droppers. 

EBB (S.) the going out of the tide; allo the 
decay of trade, or waſting of any thing. 


BBB (V.) to waſte, decay, grow leſs, or go 


down as the tide does, 


 _F'BIONITES ($,) a ſet of hereticks, whoroſe 


1 


in the very beginning of the church; they 


are diſtinguiſhed into two kinds ; the one be- 
ne ved that Jeſus Chrift was born of a virgin, 
ond all the other parts of the chriſſ ian reli- 
gion, but »dded the Jeri ceremonies to it ; 


and the oth-rs believed him to be born after] 
| the manner of other men, and denied his | 


divini 


. (| 1 
1 ˙⁰ο ($.) a wood brought from the Indi-r, | 


very hard and heavy, and 7 „ a very fine 
poliſh ; it is commonly red, blac 


of which the block is generally moſt eſteem | 


ei. vated, or N | 


* 


| 


| EBRIETY (8) runkeanef, a delight 


— 
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liquor to exceſs, | 
EBULLFTION (s.) any great agitation of J. 
quid bodies, lometim-s called boiling or bub. 
r occafioned by ſeiting the liquid upon 
the fire; with the Chymifhs, it is an efferyel, 
cence, commotion, or ſtruggle arifing frgm 
the mixtu'e of acids and aikalis together, 
ECCATHA'RTICS (S.) purging medicines 
or thoſe that cleanle the flomach, guts, ani 
blood of 8 is vicious, heterogene, 
_ and hurtful, by throwing it into the c m 
; wh ſewer of the guts, and voiding it by 
eg... 
ECCENTRICITY (S.) in Geometry, the dif. 
| fance between the centres of two circles of 
ſpheces which have not the ſame centre; al 
the diſtance between the centre and focus of 
an ellipfis z in the od Aſtronomy, it is the 
diſtance of the centre of a planet from the 
centre of the earth; in the new Aftronany, 
it is the diſtance of the centre of the orbit of 
a planet from the ſun. | 
Double Eccentricity, the diftance between 
the two foci of an ellipſis. | 
ECCE'NTRICK (A.) in Geometry, is applied 
to two circles which have not the fame 
centre, and therefore are not parallel. 
Eccemrick Place. of a Planet, the place 
whezre it is ſeen from the ſun, | 
Eccentrick Circle, in the Prolemaick Syſen 
was the orbit a planet was ſuppoſed to deſcribe 
round the earth, | 
Eccentrick Equation, in the old Afironony, 
the difference between a planet's real and 
apparent place. 
E'CCHO or E'CHO (S.) the reflection of the 
voice or other ſounds from woods, rocks, or 
hollow places; and in Muſich, it is the tee 
peating ſome part of the ftrain over again in 
a very low or ſoft tone j by the Poets, it u 
feigned to be an airy nymph. 
E'CCLESHAL (S,) in de gef e a ſmall 
town whoſe market is week)y on thug [ors 
chiefly for pedlary wares; diflant from 
110 computed, and 136 meaſured miles, 
ECCLE<IA'STES (8) one of the canonical 
books of the Old Teſtament, generally al- 
| lowed to be written by Solomon king of Ira, 
towards the latter end of his life, after ba- 


ing a deteſtation of his follies, by s fe- 
cantation of his erroneous praQtices, con · 
cludes with exhorting to fear God and keep 
his commandments, that being the whole 
duty of man, The caſuifts have. raiſed 1 
mighty buſtle, whether Solms was of 
could be ſaved; and others have fe 
the owning the book to be canonical; e. 
thers, that he was not the author, &c. bot 
all theſe nice ties, as they only ſerve io raiſe 
ſcruples' in weak minds, are bere 


The Jews call this book Cobeleth, or the who 
convenes the aſſembly, or ſhe who 2 


© ving thoroughly ex pe leneed the vanity of | 
vor grandeur and pleaſures ; and expreſl- 


n. 


2 SAS 


only at the time of the full moon, and not at 


8 | 1 


„eh bor both the Greek and Latin church | 


Eceleſia 44, or the orator. 


tecLESLA'STICAL (A. j ſomething belong- | 


ing to a church or religious affair, 


cl. EslA STICK (S.) a perſon ſet apart for i 
the p:rformance of religious matters, a cler- 


man or prieſt, 


ESI a'STICUS (S.) a apoctyphal book | 
7 oy by Feſus the | 
ſon of Sirach, containing many excellent | 


in the Old Teſtament compo 


moral precepts and obſervations,  _ | 

F'CCLESTON (5) in Lancaſhire, is a market 
town, diſtant from London 1 54 computed, 
and 192 meaſured miles. 


FccoPE (5.) ip Surgery, is thecutting off any | 


member or part of the body, 


ECHE or EKE(V.) to enlarge, add to, or help | 


out 3 thing, by bordering it, &c. _ 
EFCHINUS 2 a member at the bottom of 
the Ionick, Corint 
wh; and from its circular form allo called 
arter round, and egg and anchor, from its 
Ling thoſe things uſually carved upon it ; 
in Os any plant that is prickly like an 
hed go 8 4 
200 ETER (S.) in Mufch, a ſcale ſerving 
to meaſure the length or duration, and ratio 
of ſounds, F ES 
in the blood being by ſome violent means ex- 
travaſated, lies between the cutis and fleſh or 
muſcles, wi: hout any figns of a wound. 
ECLAIKCTSSEMENT (S.) an unfolding, ex · 
plaining, ſh:wing, or declaring, 
ECLE'CTICK (A.) an epithet applied to thoſe 
philoſophers who did not adhere to any par- 
ticu/ar ſyſtem, but picked out of all ſyſtems 
that «hich they thought beſt, or approved 
and liked moſt. | 
ECLYPSE (S.) a privation of the ſun's light 
from the earth or moon, by the interpoſition 
of ſome opaque body between them and the 
ſun, or between them and the eye; the firſt 
Kind {though by a vuigar error) called an 
eclipſe of the ſun, becauſe it is the earth, and 
dot the ſun, that is deprived of light; the 
other an eclipſe of the moon. The ancients 
looked upon eclipſer as preſages of the moſt 
fad diſaſters ; upon which account they applied 
themſelves to the ſtudy called aſtrology, 

The Duration 2 Eelipſe, is the time be- 
tween its immerſion and emet ſinn; the immer- 
bon is the time the diſk of the body eclipſed 
1 to diſappear, and the emerfion the time 

begin, to re-2ppear, or come out again, 
An ce the Sun, is occafioned by a 
dium tic 

ſun 1nd cart h. 


An Eclipſe of the Moon, is oces ſioned by a 


diamet:icel oppoſition of the earth between 
the ſur and moon, | 


Eclipſes of the ſun happen only at the 
time of he moon, and eclipſes of the moon 


- tvery new and full moon, by reaſon of the 


ian, and Compoſite capi- | 


inte i poſit ion of the moon between 


obliquity of the moon's way, with reſpect I 
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to the ſun; bot only in thoſe- new and foll 


8, which happen in, or very near the 
nodes. Feligſus, az to their eee either 


total, partial, or annular : Tual, is when the 


whole diſk. of the body eclipſed is deprived 
of light; Partial, when only part is darken- 
ed : Annular,' relates: only to eclipſes of the 
ſun, and happen, when, the moon being in 
her apogee, appears much leſ than rhe fun, 
which is moſt ſenſible when he is in his peri- 
gee ; the cuſp of the lunar ſhadow not reach- 


ing the earth, ſhe becomes in a central con- 
| junction with the ſun; but not being able to 
cover his diſk, his whole limb or edge ap- 


pears like a lucid ring · Between an eclipſe 


of the ſun and moon there are ſeveral remark» 

able differences; 1. The ny on really loſes 
her light, and is obſcured for want of the il- 
lomination of the ſun; but the ſun does not 


ſuffer any loſs of light, only we are deprived 


of it. 2. The moon's «eclipſe is not only real, 


but univerſal, and appears always in the ſame 
antity on every pait of the earth's ſuper» 


ies, where it is viſible ; but the ſun's eclipſe 


is varied, and is greater, leſſer, or not at all, 


according to the ſeveral parts it is beheld 


from. 3- The moon always begins to be e- 
elipſed on the weſt fide of its f 
and the ſun on the eaſt fide» 


mean, render leſs valuable, &c. 


ECLI'PSIS (S.) a figure in Grammar, whereby 


a word is wanting in a ſentence. 


ECLIPTICK (A.) belonging to an eclipſe. 


or body, 
ECLI'PSE (V.) to obſcure, darken, make 


% 


Ecliptick Boundi, « ſpace about 15 degrees 


from the nodes of the ecliptick, within 
which if the moon be at the time of her op- 


poſition to, or conjunction with the ſun, 


there may be an eclipſe, 


ECLIPTICK (S.) in Afronomy, a great circle 


on the ſphere of the world, deſcribed by the 


centre of the ſun in its anoual progreſs g it 
is alſo called the ſon's orbit and ſun's way, 
becauſe he never deviates from it in his an- 
nual motion from eaſt to weſt ; it is placed 
obliquely to the equator, making an angle 
with it of 23® 30”, and cutting it into two 
equal parts in the points Aries and Libra; it 
is named ecliptich, becauſe all eclipſes happen 
in or near the nodes or inter ſectioos of the 
ecliptick : the north or aſcending nade is cal- 


led the dragon's bead, the ſouth or deſcending 


node the dragon's tail, 


E/CLOGUE (S.) a paſtoral or poetical compo- 
fition, wherein ſhepherds are introduced con- 


verſing together, ſuch as Ving Bucolicks 
and Theocritus's Idyils, which two words ſig 
nified originally the fame thing; but evſtom 
has made a diſtinction between them, inti- 
tling thoſe pieces ec/ogues, wherein ſhepherds 
are introduced ſpeaking, and calling thoſe 
idylli, which are written in a plain, firmple, 


natural ſtyle, without any (h:pherds in them, 
Eclogue us 4lfo 2 to other pieces beſides 


extra? or collection. 


2 
os ECPHO- 


Ek I = 


rn 
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© ECPHONE/MA (s.) a ſudden breaking out of or geclring any thing, particularly ſpokes | uf 
[the voice into luvertactional of — ex- | the 3 or publik 2 * FFF 
. prefſions,” through ſome ſudden fright or ſur- EDITOR (8.) the publiſher, 4 
2 kind, in which much more is] maker of a * known, reſtrained com. If 
Intended than enpreſſed. ; er 26 is i o ſets forth or publiſhes g 5 
ECPHRA'CTICKS (s.) medicines which | book, by cauſing it to be printed, FF 
- have the faculty of opening the veſſels, and | EDMUND (s.) a name commonly uſed wy p 
e away obſtructions. men, and formerly ſeveral kings were of it ; Bri 
/ _ EF'CSTASY(S$.) a ſudden or violent breaking| the word fignifies a bleſſed or happy pes 0 
but of the 5 , which ſometimes throw | EDUCATE (V.] to inſtruct, tone. or bring EFI 
EE eee 
violent, wee or rejoicings, &c. | ing up and 
 ECSTA'TICAL (A.) ſomething | produced by| Kro digg children, h 1 
or belonging to an ecſtaſy, EDULCORA'TION ts.) in Pharmacy, is the 4 
ECTHE'SIS (s.) a conf of faith publiſhed] duleifying or 8 a medicine with ſy. BF 
in 639 by the emperor Heraclius, which al-| gar; in Chymiſtry, it is the freeing « ff 
- Jowed but one will in Chrit, of its ſalts, after its calcination, by frequent bY 
F'CTYPE 6 copy, imitation, or counter-| 8 in cold water. g b 
feit of a thing. | | E'DW ARD (8.) bleſſednefs 4 now. i boy 2 
Teusso' Ns.) in Heraldry, a ſur · ſcuteheon, pinels of diſpoſition ; a n ime commonly uled | 
or little eſcutcheon. for men, and formerly much uſed for the | 
E'DDISH (s.) the latter paſture, or that graſs kings of England. EY Y 
which comes after mowing or res pin. EDWIN 8. a happy or ſucceſaſul conquetor; 
E DD (S.) is when the water in any place] likewiſe a man's name, » es | x 
runs back contrary to the motion of the tide, EEL (5) a particular ſort of fiſh that 
and fajls into the current again. in ſandy and muddy places, whoſe body is 2 
Eddy Water, with Soilers, the ſame with] very long and round, which, after the ſkin x 
dad water, | gr off, is very pleaſant eating, 1 
E'DEN (8.) the garden of, or terreſtrial para- E'FF ABLE (A.) that may be | 
diſe, the place where our firſt parents dwelt] fo in the mind, as to be expreſſed in words; | 
+ before their fall; alſo any place of great de- whatever is utterable, or capable of being | 
light ard pleaſantjieſs. expreſſed or explained, F 
ZE (s.) the extremity or outſide of a thing;] EFFA'CE (V.) to deſtroy, blot out, ſpoil, | 
alſo the ſharp fide of any cutting inſtrument, | take away. 1 N 
EDGE (V.) to border, or put ſomething round] EFFECT (8.) the conſequence or pr 1 


or about the extremities of a thing; alſo to] that follows or comes of the acting of a 
give way' or make room. | cauſe; alſo the end or finiſhing of a thing. 1 
E'DGING (s.) a narrow ſort of lace ; alſo rows | EFFE'CT (V.) to perform, do, bring to palſy | 
| . of ſhrubs or plants placed round garden-beds, | or put in execution. | | 
„ compartments, &c, inſtead of borders, _[EFFECTIONS ($.) in Geometry, the geome- 
. E'DGWORTH (s.) in Middleſex, a ſmall} trical conitruftions of problems, 
| . town whoſe market is weekly on Thurſdayz} EFFE'CTIVE (A.) that performs, afts, «« 
bout ten miles from London. | roJuces any t ing. 
E'NIBLE'(A.) that is fit or proper to eat. EFFE'CTOR (s.) he that afts, does, or per- 
E/DICT (S.) a publick ordinance, law, com- forme a thing. 


mand, or decree. EFFECTS (S.) the goods or moveables of 4 
EDIFICA”TION (s.) a building up, improve-}| merchant, tradeſman, gentleman, &c- 
ment, or inſtruction. EFF EC TU AL. (A.] ſufficient or powerful 


E Dir ioE (s.] any building or piece of work - enough to do what is wanting or neceſſary 
-manſhip in architecture. 4 to produce what is required, 
fa tb v.) e ere _— ke wa — ne to accompliſh, bring to 
blick or te teaching, eſpec appli s, do, or perform, 
# 7 eachi 4 the church, &c, a ere E'MINACY or ' EFFE/MINATENESS 
E/DILES (s.] in the Rom Government, ma- * (8.) womaniſhnefs, ſoftneſs, acting, or beha- 
giftrates like our mayors; there were two] ving after the manner, or like to a woman. 
of thera at « time: they had the ſuperin- | EFFE'MINATE (A.) foft, weak, tender, nicty 
tendance and care of publick and private fantaſtical, and womaniſh, 
'+ Works and buildings, baths, aquardudts, | EFFERVE'SCENCE or EFFERVE'SCEN- 
bridges, roads, &e. they alſo took cognizance] CY (S.) = violent motion, or boiling op or 
of weights and meaſures, and regulated the] over, as liquors do by heat; alſo an Atruggle 
markets for proviſfiins z they examined co- | or ebullition of different liquors, or the violent 
- medley before they were ated, and treated | agitation that a perſon is in when enraged, 
- the people with games and ſhews at their] or in a paſſion of any fort. | 
© Own expence, : EFFICACIOUS (A.] powerful, 
*EDI'TION (S.) the publithing, ſetting forth, | to do a thingy alſo fit, proper, uſe 


able 
ol 
E'FFICACY 


> Ya 


* i 


power, 2 Krength, fitneſs, ropt „ 
Mffelcter or EFFICIENCY (s.) the: 
faculty, power, of ability of doing a thing, 


* 


1 


EFFICIENT (S) the producer, actor, or 


cauſe of a thing being done.. 
pn, 683 the image, likeneſs, or re- 

preſentation of a * 
gIFLA'TION (S,) » belhings or breaking 

wind wards. „ 

FFFLORE'SCENCE: or EFFLORE'SCEN- 
"CY (S.) the blowing out like a flower 3 the 

enlarging upon a ſubje&, or flouriſhing the · 


tofically z alſo the appearance, of ſpots in 4 


diſcaſe, 5 | 3 
FLU'VIUMS (S.) thoſe ſmall particles of 
_— that fly from off all odoriferous bodies, 
and octaßion that ſenſation called ſmelling 3 
ill thoſe particles that go off from the bodies 
of animals through the pores of the ſkin. 
FFPLUX (s.) a running or flowing out of, 
or bye, particularly ſpoken of the action 


of a « „! F 1725 
EFFORT (S.) an carneft endeavour, ſtruggle, 
or attempt to do any thing. 
EFFRONT | 
- avdaciouſneſs, ſaucineſs,  _ | 
PeFFU'LGENCE (S.) a ſhining forth, or out, 
io a ſtrong or extraordinary manner, 
EFFU'SION (S.) a pouring out, a ſpilling; 
the Ancients, in their ſacrifices, made u- 
fm of wine and other liquors, which t 
ur » fall venomous water vin! 
.) a ſmall venomous water animal, re- 
ſem * a lizard in ſhape, but much leſs in 
be, with a very ſmooth ſkin.  _ 
P'FTSOONS (Part.) frequently, immediately 


J 


- 


_ afterwards, 


A 
| wyrIcAcY or EFFICACIOUSNESS (s.) 


ERY (S.) impudence, boldneſs, | 


Z. O. two letters very 7 put for the 
two Latin words exempli gratia, or for ex- 
ample, uſed by way of illuftration of any 
, thing that has affirmed before. 
F'GCBERT (S.) a man's name, fignifying in- 
clined to, or a lover of juſtice, 7-4 
EGE'>TION (.) a diſcharging, or evacuat- 
ing of the excrements by fiege ; alſo the paſ- 
ſage of the food out of the ſtomach, after 
_ Geſtion, through the pylorus, into the other 
proper veſſels, . „„ 
EGG (S.) the ſeed of all animal creatures, 
that is generally hatched or enlivened by the 
_ female; but in common it means particularly 


| thoſe productions of female fowls that are 
. eaten by the human ſpecies, ſuch as bens, 


ducks, geele, Ec. ; 
ECG (V.) to ftir up, ſet on, excite, or pro- 
Yoke a perſon to do ſomething, | 


E'GLANTINE (s.) ſweet briar. 


EGRE'GIOUS (A.) remarkable, choice, no- 


+ lorious, excellent, rare, 
E'GREMOND (S.) a borough town in Cum- 
_ brrlond, at a ſmall diſtance from the ſea, has 
a good market weekly on Saturday; diſtant 
from London 22.2 computed, and 287 mea- 
fored miles. 


FRY" MY 22 * — * 1 „ — ** * 
ps "+4 * - * — 
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£CHAM (a.) in Sury, a falr Litge town 


upon the weſtern road, diſtant from London 
16 computed and 20 meaſured miles. 
E'GRESS or EGRE'SSION (S.) a going forth 
or out of a place, 6 WET 
oy PTIAN (8.) 2 9 or native of 
country called f ; alſo a pretended 
fortune · te ler, or ftroller Ae the country. 
EGY'PTIAN (A.) ſemething that grows or 
comes out of the country called Egypt. ES 
EJACULA'TION (S.) # ſhort, ſudden and 
fervent proger upon ſome extraordinary oc- 
_ cafion; alſo a caſting forth or emitting, 
EJA*CULATORY VESSELS (5.) thoſe 
veſſels through which the ſeed of an animal 
is emitted in the act of generation. x 
EJE'CT (V.) to caft, throw out, or diſcharge; 
alſo to turn a perſon out of poſſeſſion, by = 
legal procedure. | . 5 
EJE'CTMENT 7 in Lau, the turning a 
perſon out of poſſeſſion, by a regular proceſs. 


EIGHT, EI'GHTEEN, EI'GHTY,, &, (89 


the cardinal or poſitive numbers, 
i many fingle or whole things, or parts. of 
things. 5 a 
EIGHTH, &c. (A.) the ordinal number that 
ſhews at what diſtance or number of places 
or Oe a thing is om the befitnity of 
a « ls i 
EI'RENARCHY the governing vil 
laws, or a n a e 
power of a juſtice of peace. l 
EITHER (Part.) this or that, the one or the 
other, | , 
FLA (S.) the higheſt note in the common ſeals 
o mu . 1 | | 
ELABORATE (A.) difficult, laborious, re- 
quiring much pains and care, Fix 
ELABORA'TION (S.) the careful and dili- 
gent working any thing with the hands or 


'ELA'BORATORY (s.) a place to work in, 


particularly ſpoken of a chymiſt's work- 
ouſe, where his furnace, fills, &c, are built, 
ELA'PSE (V.) to flide, move, glide, or paſs 


-_ in on 745 gent) manner. 1 
ELA“ (A.) paſt, gone, ſlipped ay 
that cannot be recalled. 8 ; 2 77 


ELASTI CITY (S.) the ſpringy property in 
bodies whereby they 2 5 138 to 


their natural ſtate and figure, which by ſome 
external cauſe had been diſturbed or alter- 


5 ts 4 ” +27 

ELA'STICK. or ELA'STICAL (A.) an epi- 
thet, apolied to. thoſe bodies, which, when 
removed out of their natural fituation and 


form, endeavour to reſtore themſelves to their 


firſt condition, by means of a certain ſpringi- 
neſs with l they are endowed. 
ELA'TE (V.) to lift up, exalt, or over»value, 
or make proud. 27 25 OR” 
ELA'TED (A.) lifed or puffed up, proud, 
ATION (s.) a being ꝓuſſed, or lifted up, 
havghtinefs, 2 25 10 
_ F'LBOW 


Ong 


| 


. rr 
| F'LBOW G.) the middle: part of the arm, 2 as are made to the conſiſtence of , 


where the | * ...- 1 1 | TI EV. 
E'LBOW-SHAKER (s.) a gameſter, one that |'E'LEEMOSYNARY (A.) belonging to alm, cheer! 
.. proQiſes dice-playing. 7 I or viſtuals, wine, dc. that à perſon eat * E'LEV 
ELDERS (S.) among the Jews, were the drinks at the charge of another, "ETA briſk, 
L * conſiderable perſons for age, experience, ELEGANCE or E'LEGANCY (s. polite- x perl 
and wiſdom, who conſtituted the council of | nels, ntatneſs, or cur iouſneſi of Mary LEV. 
the lez among the primitive Chriſtians, | dreſs, work, Ke. beit! 
_ "thoſe of che firſt rank in the church were ELEGANT (A.) fine, neat, curious, dell. {064 
1 Le uf It is a name i retained by Y N p 5 ee 
the Preſbyterians, among whom they ate | ELE'GIACK (A.) mournful, ſotrom ful, 6 6qu2 
1 perſons, Who, together with the miniſters, any are oo legy. 8 ; hf an A 
_ ""Inſpet matters of religion and diſcipline, take] Elegiack Verſes, in Latin Poetry, vera the | 
eate of be poor, provide bread, wine, dc. that are alternately hexameters 281 penta- bets 
_ for the ſacrament, collect money to defray} meters, _ eb 2 nd | of 
| the expences of the congregation, &c, E'LEGY (s.) a mournful or forrowfyl poem fig 
 F'LDERSHIP (.) age or the right that comes | made upon the death of ſome friend or f- 3 
1 8 for being older by birth, or longer | vourite, 4 Kg ye ee 1 phy 
n Ing in an office than another; alſo the | ELEME'NTARY (A.) that belongs to the "= 
office or power of an elde. | ' beginnings or ſeeds of things, or introduce bull 
E'LDEST (s.) the moſt aged, the firſt- born] tions to arts or ſciences. : the 
„ TIT ELEMENTS (s.) the fir# principles or l- tha 
ELEANOR (s.) a woman's name, fignify-| gredients, whereof bodies are compoſed, and 2 
J „„ I into which they may be again reſolved; they * 
ELECAMPA'NE (S.) the herb horſe- heal, are conceived to be ſimple and homogene- | 
moch recommended. in caſes of colds, &. | ous; the chymiſts divide elements into earth, 2 
ELECT (s.) choſen or appointed; and ac- | which they call caput mortuum, water, 55 
- eviding to ſome ſchemes. of divinity, tboſe] which they call phlegm, ſalt, ſulphur, and 
' perſons pre-ordajned to falvation, withour {| mercury ; alſa the rudiments, beginnings, or - 
I any regard to their obeying. or diſobeying the] principles of arts and ſciences, ; 
x" _ "commands or laws of God, from all eternity, | 'LEMY (S.) a tranſparent refin, by ſome p 
| ” ure called the ele, I ũallled a gum, of a whitiſh colour, intermix- 
ELE'CT (V.) to ſeparate, chooſe, or ” (gpl "ed with yellow, which makes it reſemble , 
n perſon or ching to or for a certain office o © wax, a.pretty briſk bitter, tho' not diſagree- | 
8 . 3 able taſte, and a ſmell ſome what like fennel, 5 
' ELECTION (s.) the choofing, appointing, | ELENCHUS (s.) the ugument, heads, or 2 
or n perſon or thing. to ſome parti- ] contents of a treatiſe; in Logich, it ſignifies IL 
_ *qular purpoſe. FR SLY ſophiſm or fallacious argument, which appeazs , 
ELE/CTIVE (A.) thoſe officers or things that | like a juſt ne. i He 
* Are to be executed or done by perſons choſen | ELEPHANT (S.) the largeſt of all four-footed , 
or appointed for that purpoſe, I beaftsg he is very firong, docile, cunning, El 
ELE'CTOR (S.) a perſon who has a right to | faithful, nimble, and fo ſagaclous, that he 1 
* or chuoſe a perſon into an office; it j; }+ ie reported to do many things that might be #4 
- ulſo applied, by way of eminence, to the ſuppoſed to be far beyond the capacity of 3 | 
' princes of Germany, in whom lie the right] * brute z he is ſo gentle and mild, that the | 
© of elefting an emperor ; they are all ſove- ] weakeſt and moſt tame animals may play be- * 
reiga princes in their own dominions, and are | fore him without danger, and he never ih 
nine in number. 5 | any thing unleſs provoked ; he will kill a 
ELECTORAL (A.) belonging or appertain- | horſe with one blow of his trunk, which is a F 
ing to 2 called an elector. long cartilaginous tube, hanging between his 
ELECTORATE 97 the dignity, govern- | teeth, with which he feeds himſelf; he has 1 
ment, or territory of an eleftor, or prince of | two large teeth, one ſtanding out on each fide | 
the Corman empire. I his trunk, of which the ivory fo much uſed 
ELE'CTORESS 18.) the wife of an elector, or | and valued is made, eſpecially for toys j be 5 
; 2 5 of the empire of Germany. does not eat fleſh, but lives on graſs and herbs. 
ELECTRICAL (A.] « word applied to thoſe | ELEPHANTT/ASIS (8.) a kind of leproy, 
"bodies which attract or draw other lighter | which cauſes the arms and legs to (well 1 
© bodies to themſelves. 1 much, and grow very hard, and the ſkin be- | 
ELECTRICITY (s.) that force or property] come very rough and wrinkled. 
in ſome bodies, whereby they attract or draw | ELEPHA'NTINE (A.) relating or belonging 
- other little bodies to themſelves; it differs to on elephant, J 
from magnetiſm in this, that the latter only . Elepbantine Books, among the old Roman, 
\ relates to the attrafting of iron z whereas the | wete certain books of ivory, wherein the 
former takes in moſt kinds of bodies, | proceedings of the ſenate, ſuch as edifts, de- 
ELE'CTUARY (8.) ſuch medicinal compofi- | | crees, &c were recorded, 


ELEVATE 


cheerful, to advance- 1 5 
Eva Tb (4% naiſed, advanced, made | | 
vide, or cheerful 3 and ſometimes ſpoken of | ; 2 
'ELL (S.) a meaſure of length, that in England - 

yard and a quarter, or three feet nine 


| of the equator, In Arcbitetture, elevation 
| kgrifies the ſcenography, or perſpective view | 


ELF (.) a ſpirit, bobgoblin, or fairy z an 
| jmaginary being that the ignorance, ſuperſti- 


| ELI-ION 5.) a ftriking off or daſhing ont; 
\ FLIXA'TION. (s.) in Pharmacy, 2 gentle 


| ELIXIR (S.) in Pharmacy, a medicine made 


$9” 


traf (vj to lie up, to raiſe or make 


i verſon that bas drank a little too freely. 


height, or altitude; in 


between this and a quadrant is the / hien 


of a building; it is alſo uſed for the orthogra- 


, orplan of the front of a-;building, by 
workmen vulgarly called the upright of the 


building 3 in the Romi ſb Religion, it ſignifies 


the raifing or lifting up the hoſt at maſs, | 


t the people may adore it, the prieſt who 
2 it, por Gr conſecrat:d, and paid 
his adoration to ir himſelf. ; 
Elevation of 'a Ster, is an arch of the 
vettical circle intercepted between it and the 
b rizon. # | 
Elevation of the Equator, is an arch of the 
meridian (leſs than a quadrant) intercepted 
between the equator and the hcrizon of 2 
lace. TW | 

: An of Elivation, in Mechanicks, is the 
angle the line f direction of a piojectile makes 
with the horizon. 44 "abs 
\ Elevation of a Pieces of Ordnance, in Gun 
nun, is the angle which the chaſe or axis 
of its bore makes with the horizon, a 

ELEVA'TOR (S.) a. perſon or thing that 
raiſes vr lifts up another z alſo the name of 
leveral muſcles which lift up the part they 
are fixed to, 


tion, and defign of former times created, and 
which the vulgar AIll retain ſome opinion of | 
to ſrighten children with. 

FLHAM or HK'LHAM (S.) in Kent, whoſe 
market is weekly on Monday, ditlant from 
Lindon 68 computed, and 62 meaſured miles, 

ELIGIBLE (A.) proper or fit to be choſen, 
done, or performed, . 


ſo in Grammar, it means the cutting off a 
vowel at the end of a verſe, &c, 


boiling any thing in a liquor,” in order to ex- 
tract its vn tue, or diminiſh its ſtrength. 


by the infuſion of ſeveral ingredients in s 
proper, ſtroug, or ſpizituous liquor or men- 
firuym, f „ 
ELK (S.) a wild beaſt found in Muſcovy, 
Sweden, and Proffe, but moſt commonly 
in Canada and North America ; it is about 
the ſize, and nearly the ſhape of a mule, but 
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eloven feet, and has 4 large horn called & 


'TION (S.) @ raifing or lifting up, | 
ELEVATION (S.) nn 
tion ol the pole at any place, ie the altitude 
| thereof above the horizons, and is always | 
equsl to the latitude of the place; or it is| 
an arch of the meridian intercepted between | 
the pole and the horizon, and the difference | 


LJ” 


 ramage, that weighs three or four hundred 
it is frequently hunted and killed, 


is one 
inches; in France, one yard and a half; and 
in alland, three quarters of a yard Engl. 
ELLESMERE (S.) in Shrophire, ſituate on 
the ſide of a Jarge meer or water, whoſe 
market is weekly on Tueſcay ; diſtant from. 
. 127 computed, and 144 meaſured 
mies, N ö 1 
'ELLYI'PSIS (S.) one of the conicle | 
vulgarly, tho” fallely, called an oval; 
a figure in Rbetprick and in Grammar, where- 
by ſomething is left out, and muſt be under- 
ſtood to be expreſſed or ſupplied. . 
'ELLUPTICAL (A) of or belonging to an 
ellipfis, in an oval or egg-like form. 
Elliptical Campaſſen, a mathematical in- 
ſtru ment which de ſcribes an ellipſis with one 
ſweep, and with as much eaſe as-a common 
pair of compaſſes does a circle, . 


a ſoheroid. 


very large, the planks whereof are much 
in mining, ce. N 

E LOCU”TION (S.) utterance, of delivery in 
ſpeaking, and generally means a free, 'ready, 


ſubject. ö 

E'LOGY (S.) a confirmation of 2 's 
good character, an oration commonly in praiſe 

of a perſon, uſually pronounced at the funes 
ral or comme tion of ſome great man 
that is dead. 44 E613 

ELO. MINED (v.) to remove or carry a great 
Way off, | 1 EAT 

ELONGA“TION (S.) the receding or digreſſ- 

ing of a planet from the ſun, with reſpect to 
an eye placed upon the earth. 

ELO'PE (V.) to go away privately, to with- 
draw clandeftinely,” like an adultreſs, who 
leaves her huſband and family illegally, end 
lives with another man, - 

ELO'PEMENT (S.) a private or clandeſtine 
withdrawing one's, ſelf from the ſettled or 
ordinary habitation of a perſon, particularly 


family, for which the law puniſhes her wil 


loſs of. dower and maintedance from ber 
huſband, 


the natural gift or acquired att of ſpeaking 


ELSE 2 contrarily, otherwiſe, before, 
alre-dy N 
ELUCIDATE (v.)wenlgbtes, to molre clenr, 
plain, apparent, or eaſy to be undet ſtood. 
ELUCIDA'TION (S.) the clearing up of dif- 
ficulties, the commenting upon or explaining 


its ſnout is bigger z it bas a Qort tail and 


| ſtrating difficult problema. 


weight, for the ſake of which, and ics (kin, 


| Elliprical Conoid, a ſolid commonly called - 
ELM (S.) a well known timber-tree that grows 


a»d-rhetorica} manner of declaiming upon any | 


that of a woman's leaving her huſband and 


E'LOQUENCE or E'LOQUENTNESS-(S.) 
pertinently or gracefully to a publick audience. 


_ obſcure paſſages in an author, ot the demon- 
ELUCU- 


* 


"*EMB 


1 Fir ir 
ing, or com t⸗ 
Saen 


#* 


pod by 


: ELU'DE V:)'to divert; to put afide, ward off, | 
| pray Ag che threaten 


i 


— 


8 ELVES ($.)- imaginary .beings with which | 


women frighten ſroward children, under 2 | 


(dreadful | * of fairles, raw-head 
blaody- 
ELUSIVE a LU'SORY (4, that tends 


to, or ward, the waving, av 
7 A. . , or ſhifting a thing. | 
| * ( 


- but neither populous nor beautiful 
ket is weekly on Saturday; it is "ometimes 
- called s city, and is ® biſhop's ſee, but is un- 
healthy, although it ſtands wer 3 Tiſfing 
- ground, 'occafioned by the fens; it is ſur- 
| Founded by the on and other ftreams, ſo 
that it is commonly called the Ile of Ely 7 its 
Principal glory isa —— z it had formerly 
| the privileg 
dete now taken away; diſtant from Londen 57 
eomputed, and 69 meaſured 
BLY'SIAN F 3ELDS (S.) in the Banden 
8 roves, rivers, and other delightful 
ſcenes, whither the ſouls of the good were 
if d to go after this lis. 
EMACBRATION (8.) waſting, plning, de- 
x 22 loaking, Reoping, or ſoufing, 
cia or EMA'CPRATE („ 'to, 
oy waſte, or make lean,” 
CULATE(V, )c0 purge parify; cleanſe 
gt eater or take out ſpors. 
EMAN EOS (S.) a flowing, darting, pro- 
: ceeding, or out of or from a thing. 
EMANA'TIV I oy that flows, ilſdes, or 


_ - "proceeds from 
FM ANCIPATE 2 the Ronabz, 
was ta free a ſon 2 jurifalation of his 


ther. 
EMANC! PA'TION (5). among up 1 Ro 


man, was the ſetting a or exempt- 
ob him from ſubj to. his father, where- 
e he became bis own maſter, and Whatever 


fp he 2 — ſhould obtain, were his 
i apy 


? 


rty, e wee his father had 


| EMA'SCULATE (V.) to ves ken or deſtroy 
+ the ſtrength of any male cresture whether, 
3 * be by gelding, too free uſe, &c, 
A'TION (s.) a gelding, or caſtra- 


ano (8.] in Hero/dry, the 
_ ,- metal and colour of an eſeute heon. 
EMBA'LE (v.) paper or make up goods. 
imo packs or parcels called bales, 


EMBA'LM (V.) to preſerve a dead body from | 


- corruption rfuming and anointing it 

with 6 jor ic ſpices, . bs, 

EMBARCAL-FRE (8.) « term 7 Fra Ame- 
rica, 4, hgnifying * — which ſerves a9 4 n 


. mn A 
8 IA Ve 9 "2 F 5 : 
N R 3 NDS 2 
* * 3 


o 4 


Y in Cambridgeſbire, is a oo | 
ts mor- 


es of a county palatine, but they | 


„a place imagined to be flored with | 


„ 
| 


* — 


q 


WITTY 


Laas tao 8.) a prohibition 

to merchant hips,” whereby 47 by = 

den to enter into,* or go out of certain þ 

eee 
RK (V.) to go aboard a ſhip in 

io 0 4 voyagez alſo to enter «pls 


undertaking or deb 
23 . wy "00 


EMBARKING or EMBARKA'TION ($) 

the going a ſhip-board to proſecute a Voyage ; 

the 3 or z 
nb 05 ) lex, trouble 

7 to 

a 2 Ly fr — obſcure or ificnte. y 

; SMENT (S.) a clog, hindrance, 

perplexity, i nnd oy - » 

EMBA'SSADOR (s.) the blick miniſter o 

4 1 or republick ſent from one court u 

ate ſtate buſineſs at another, 

E'MBASSAGE or E'MBASSY (S$,) the com- 
miſſion, power, authority, errand; * bab 
neſs of an embaſſador, | 

EMBA'TTLE (V.) to put in array, he 
der for battle; ſpoken'of an eſcutcheon, kh 
when the outline of an ordinary reſemble th 
battlement of walls. 

EMBA'TTLED (A.) in He#aldry, is when 
the edge of an ordinary looks like the but 
tlements of a caſtle, 

EMBE'LLISH bg to adorn, beautify, ona- 

ment, or ſet of 

EMBE/LLISHMENT (8) an ornament, 1 
ting off, gr beautifying. by 

B'MB ER DAYS or WEEKS (s.) Ver, 
Friday, and Saturday after Readrog 
day, 1 ad; y in . 
le 20g vg V in Dgcember; it is os the 

ndays after theſe days, that the cannon law 
appoints the ſolemũ ordination of prieſts 80 
deacons, tho? the bilhops may, if they pleaſe, 
: that office on any other Sunday of 
4. 

| E'MBEK (S.) wood or coals half burnt, ſome· 
times called cinders, 

EMBEZLE or EMBE/ZZLE (v.) to wall, 
ſpoil, deſtroy, or ſteal privately. 

E'MBLEM ( ) an hierogliphical device to te- 
preſent ſome hiſtory or moral inſſ ruction by. 

| EMBLEMA'TICA or EMBLEMA'TICK 


. 1 after the form or manner of an emblemor 

nify the profits of Jands rn, 
E'MBOLISM (s.) ee gy, was "an b. 

to the ſolar, which was 365 days, | 
EMBO'SS iv.) bs beautify 


in an hidden manner of. 7 t 
PMPLEMENTS 8.) frily 1 „1 
th 
qe uſed for thoſe 
as graſs „c. 
terca lation u * the Greeks to make the 
lunar year, which was but 354 dye, 
| E'MBOLUS (8.) "the piſton or ſucker of 3 
pump or ſyringe 
with embroidery, 


* 


| 


or work mid above the cloth or Fay 


r WY r 1 * 
8 2 £ * 
4 ö * 
. 
4 e J 2 
bs ; £ ** 
* £ 4 a 
F x 1 8 0 


a deer into a thicket, 


75 . 9 i N . o or n 2 2 * Ge ng " — 
ke: J. 5 0 0 
* 4 F< . 3 
5 Fes, + # 
1 x Py 
- | 
- 


| at in ey rte r, I bv {omg wut of a eine, nnd appiring . 


cha | 
| ZMBOSSING (8.) the art of making figures 
ul, orb s of carving upon 
2 ; wed, ſtone, be. fo OP 
be protuberant from the plane upon 
abb i. je perforined.* ea 
WMBO'WELL (V.) to cut up and take out the 
bowels or inwards of any creature whatever. 
EMBRACE (V.) to encircle or encloſe one 
in the arms of another, and is com- 
monly ſuppoſed to be an act that expreſſes 
the eſt degree of Jove and affeQion, 
and ſometimes a fure ryark of iron! by 
yg" 6 are (8.) in ee Are 
wideni a gap, or opening for a or 
areas the finite of the wall, that the 
door or caſement may have the greater play, 


and that the light may come in the better.; 
in'Fortification, it is a hole or. aperture thro' | | 
rad, and common; the firſt is found in the 


«which a cannon is pointed, 

EMBROCA'T LON (S.) a ſoaking or ſteeping 
in ſame liquid matter; in n it is a 
fort of gentle fomentation, in which the 


warm liquor diſtils very lowly, drop by drop, | 


upon the part of the body to be ; 
or it is the applying of clothe dipt in oll, 
vinegar, &. W aſſwage an affected part, 

EMBROY/DER (V.) to adorn fille or cloth 
with figures, or devices, wrought with a 
needle in gold, ſilver, 4e. : 


| IMBROYDERER (S.) one who works de- 


vices with a needle upon ſille or cloth. 
EMBROYDERY (s.) the work of anembroi- 


derer. . * 

IMBROYL (v.) to kindle the coals of diſſen- 

hon, to ſet people at variance, to excite 
rrels, confuſion, and diſorder. 


| TMBRYO'($.) the fetus in the womb as ſodn 


2 it receives the viſible form of a child; alſo 
any thing that is in projection, but not brought 
to perſection, is ſaid io be in embr yo. 
IMBRYO'TOMY (s.) the difſe@ting of a fee- | 
tus or child brought forth before its due time, 


| EIMBRYU'LCUS (s.) an inftrument uſed by 
men- mid wives to extract the bones of an 


embryo or dead child out of the womb. 
IME/NDALIS (s.) a term uſed in the gc- 


compts of the Inner-Temple, for what they | 


have in Nock or bank, p 


EMENDA/TION (s.) eorrecting an error, or | MINENT (A.) famous for-thme extraordi- 


adding ſomething to a piece of work to make 
e ee ot complete than it was be- 


IMENDA'TOR (s.) a corre or or mender 
of x piece of wor 4 ; 

FMERALD (.) a tranſparent ſtone 

* ww colour in ran , * N 

vert or green in the b e 

eats of noble men. ” | 


3 


ſible again. | 
EME'RGENCY +(S.) a ſudden, unexpefied 
turn of affairs, < condition that any” thin 


EMERGENT YPAR (s.) in Chronobgy, the 
. 855 whence a computation of time 
ated, © 1 8 : 

EME'RSION(S,) therifing of a body above the 


ſurface of 8 fluid hedeier that: idle, inte 
which it bad been forcibly plungedz and this 


" bh alwayq done with a vel. city equal to the 


Exceſs of the weight of the fluid, above that 


pear after an eclipſe, | x | 
E'MERY (S.) a metalline ſtone found in moſt 
of all mines that yield metal, and 

larly in gold, Glver, or copper ores; it ia 
diftinguilhed into three ſorts, vis, Speriſp, 


gold mines in the Spano mf duden, the 
ſecond in copper mines, and the laſt in iron 


it i of a browniſh colour, ng to s red, 
and is ſo very hard, that it is very dimeult 
to reduce it to a powder; its ule is, that 
being mixed with oil, it cleans and poliſhes 

| BN iron ware, marble, Se. curiobſly, 

EME'TICK. (s.) any medicine that excites or 
cauſes vomitting. . 


cipitate or butter of antimony dulcified 
frequent lotions. | 
Emttick Tartar, cream of tartar pulverized 
lorum- | 
_ Enmetick Wine, white wine, wherein is in- 
fuſed ſome crocus metallorum, or glaſs of 


antim 0 e 
EMINENCE or E'MINENCY ($.) a title of 


VIII. which bears date the 10th of Fanzary 
1638 the grand rhaſter of Malta is addreſſed 


plate conſiderably above the ſur 


ment, &c, is ſo called,” 


” # 


naty quahfications of nature ot art. 


the deſcendants or relations af Mabomet z 
are in great eſteem, and it is they ofily, w 
have the privilege of wearing F 
tan; it is ſometimes added to other words, 
and then ſignifies a principal officer. © 


E'MISSARY (S.) one ſent out as a 


EM $510 (6 Ys feos cate 
p 0.) U 0 
„ 


larly ſpoke 
| eie ther fee * 


* 
* 5 


is in to to 


of an equal bulk of the ſolid 3 in Aftrronomy, 
it is hen the ſun or moon 1 5 


mines, and is that which is lly uſed 3 
f EY 0 


Emutick Powder; or Prader of Algareth, 4 


and mixed with one fourth of eroeus metal 


honour given to cardinals, as being more ho» © 
nourable than excellency ; this title was con- 
ferred upon them by-a decree of Pope Urban 


to by this title. Alſo any: 121 or 
of the 
common earth, as a watch - tower, battle⸗- 
E. MTR (S.) among the Turks; a fie gien % 
green tur- 


to give 
intelligence of hat paſſes in . cu 


— — 


Tee that erat: pleafore or pain in the ol- | body, like ns u u was blows or paid ip 
t f #3 ; 


faftory nerves of the patient. £41 with a pair of bellows; Ze, ; : 
EMI'T (V.) to caſt or ſend forth rays or | EMPIRE ($.) any large extent of country un- pu 
feams, tec, . the fon emits 99s of light, | | der the ride of one perſon + Har, 7 
and a roſe ſteams of an agreeable ſavçp. mentions four famous empires, vis. the a 
E'MMET (s.) an ant or piſmire. Ilias, Perfpan,Greion,and Roman which | 
EMO'LLIENT (A.) any thing that ſoſtens or | laſt, ſome pretend, does fill exiſt in the em- E 
- makes a thing or perſon pliant, ſoft, looſe, | pire of Germany, but with as much reaſon | 
"or ealy, whether it be a medicine, argu- |. tha other three may be ſaid toexid ; yulgaly 
ment, or gt . 1 T ſpeaking, the word generally in Europe means F 
EMO'LUMENT (S.) benefit, advantage, pro- | Germany, which in the year 800 was, on; | 
| fit, &c, | I Chrifimas day, advanced to this dignicy by 1 
EMO'TION ($) a violent Airuggle in the] pope Leo lil. who then put the crown vpn 1 
mind, a flirring or endeavouring to go forth. the head of Charlemagne, by the name of 
EMPA'LEMENT or IMPA'LEMENT (S.)| empaor. | | 
an exquiſite cruel torment uſed by the old | EMPI'RICAL (A. like to, after the manner. 
| Romans, the modern Turks, and othe:s, | of, or belonging to a quack. —- 
/ which conſigs in forcing. or driving, » take | 'MPIRICK (S.) one who pretends to (kill * 
or pale up the ſundament tbroutzh the body in phy ſic by mere practice, without a a 
_ ofthe party puniſhed, 2 Ar education and ſtudy fir for the purpoſe 
EMPA'NN bu (v.) to write down the names a mountebank or quack, | 
- Of ſuch perſons as ate called upon the jury, | EMPLA'STER (S.) the common name toany 
- lo + roll or liſt, wbich-is called a pannel. medicine that is made up of proper ingeedi=: | 
EMPA'RLANCE. (s.) a motion, deſire, re- ente, fit to be applied to wounds, reg, vl- 
; queſt, or petition-in a court of record, for] cen, &c. and ſpread upon leather, paper, ( 
. a day of reſpite, or putting the cauſe off o bc, and commonly of a clammy or flicky 
- another time for trial, | ; nature, by which means it may eaſily ſoſſen 1 
LMPA'SMA (S.) in Phyfch, is the ſprinkling | upon the ſkin, keep off the external air, and ; 
| or firewing of a — — duſt or powder | infuſe the vir tues of the compoſition into the 
| upon or over the body, to correct che ill | part eggrieved, 


+ ſcent thereof, and to prevent its too violently | EMPLEA'D (V.) to argue or plead at the 
ſwestin | 1 I - bar, as lawyers do. * 
EMPA'STING (8) a term in Painting, figni- | EMPLOY” (v.) to ſet a perſon about doing 
i fying the laying on of the colours very thick | ſomething z alſo to make uſe of a thi 
or ſtrongly, without breaking off the edger, | EMPLOY” or EMPLOY'MENT 65 the 

{ and mixing them one into another. trade, buſineſs, or occupation that a fefa 
E'MPFROK (8.) was the common name of | _ ord'narily- ſperids his time in, either for 
te Roman generals, but more particularly the} plezſure, or profit. | 
name oi that general -who, upon winning | EMPO'RIUM. (s.) 8 mu city or market- 

r battle, was firſt ſaluted | town, and by way of eminence ſpoken of 
by the ſoldiers by that name, which was af- | the chief city of a kingdom, as Londen is 
*, terwatds conferred: upon him by the ſenate z cail-d the great ering of England. ; 
but in-proceſs, of time it became the title of |E'MPRESS or EMpER Ess (S.) the wife of 
bim who was an abſolute monarch, ard as | an emperor, or a woman that governs an 
+ ſuch, is 1131 uſed by the Perſians and other | empire. 


w+ 


p 
. eaſtern nations 3 in Europe, it is commonly EMTV (A.) hollow, void, unfilled ; alſo 
meant of the chief or principal magiſtrate of | vuin-glorious, fooliſh, weak, filly, vaſkiltol, 
* Germany, ard is commonly ſuppoſed t give EMPTY v.) to draw or take one thing out 
bim the precedence of all other ſovertigns, | of another z to leave nothing in a vellel, 
+ and that they have the right of conferring | - houſe, purſe, Ke. WT 

the regal dignity, and advancing dukedoms, | EMPY'REAL (A.) belonging or appertaining 
» ec, into kingdoms, as was done by Leapold, | ta the higheſt heaven, or imaginary refidenes 

by Pryffia, @c, but Antiently, both the | of bleſſed fouls, i 
( kings of France and England wert cailed | EMPYRE'UM (8.) the higheſt heaven, or 
*- emperors... | | place where the bleſſed enjoy the beatifick 
B MPHA&5IS (S.) an exrneſt and ſtrong prel- | vifien,g which ſome of the fathers imagined 
uin what one de fires to be done, by ſpeaking | to be cre ted, before the heaven or firma- 
or provicuncing ſome particular words or | ment, viſible to vs, was cteated, and that 

ſente not: with a peculiar tone of the voice, | God reſides there locally. 
+, temake it be tsken the more n-tice of JE'MULATE (v.) to endeavour, or firive to 
ws; beans EMPHA'TICK(A.)that| excel, by an earneſt defize of becoming ſu- 

$s ipoken o written inan extraordinary man- |  perior to the perfection of another. 
der; full of encrpy; power, or ſignificancy. [EMULA'TION (s.) a noble and praiſe-wor- 
' +EMPHYSE'MA (S) a windy ſwelling, or | thy endeavour to do ſomething better thun 
bloating ef the whole outer habit of the | __— oe; Iv 

4 


1 * 


exceeding, ſurpaſſing, going beyond, or ex- 


f | | 
ACT (v.) to make a publick law, order, 


o acct * * p x 
%%% ERR * 4 
þ / s „ * > , n 
ot; >: is . * ” 9 bl 4 
N & ; ; 
255 5 on 


F 
2 


EMULATOR (s.) ons that endeavours to 
_ ſurpaſs or excel 3 vours 
- vies acother's excellence 


eee grout eo 


- moderately, 3s women do that milk kine, 
goats, bee. 15 Ay 7 22 5 TH 
$ (A.) defiroury or endeavouring to | 

rs 11A „or go beyond; alſo envious, 
or ill · natured. . 14 ; 

PMULOUSNESS (.) the act or deſire of 


Ning, 
- the pulpor kernels of oleaginous ſeeds infu- 


- ſed in a proper diſtilled liguor; or light de- 


cotiqns, which being ſtrained, are ſweetened 
wit h ſugar, &. e t- 
PMUNCTORY (s.) « cleanſer, of ſeparater 
ol the humours and 'excrements of the body, 
which would otherwiſe prove prejudicial y it 
| ſometimes means alſo à cavity adjoining to 
the part that ſeparates, wherein the excre- 
| meatitions humour is collected and preſerved 
for evacuation, The kidnies, urinary blad- 
der, and miliary glands of the ſkin are emunc- | 
. fories. 5 ; f 
ENA'BLE (V.) to render à perſon capable of 
| my a thing, either by aſſiſtance, or in- 


or decree, | 
ENA'LLAGE (S.) a Grammatical figure, that 
upon ſome occaſions changes one mood or 
caſe for another. ER.” EY | 
ENALU'RON (S.) in Heraldry, is a bordure 
charged with any bearing, as martlets, &c, 
ENA'MEL (V.) to paint, colour, or japan 
things with glaſs, and other metalline mate- 


ih, for divers purpoſes, as the imitation of | 


s ſtones, &. 5 „ 

EVA MEL. (S.) a compoſition for inlaying 
gold, filver, copper, &c. made of various ſorts 
of metalline ſubſtances, ' 8 nos 

ENA'MOUR (V.) to make a perſon in love 
with ſomething. N 

ENA'MOURED (A) conquered, charmed, 
very much in love wich a perſon or thing. 

 ENARRA'TION (S.) a relating a tory, or 


reciting what paſſed, either immediately, or | 


ſome confiderable time before. 
ENCA'MP (v.) to caſt up, form, or put an 
_ army into a regular and orderly camp, or 
field of battle, either to engage another army, 
or befiege 2 town, &c, h | 
ENCA'NTHIS(S.) a ſwelling of the caruncu- 
la hchrymalis, in the great eanthus, or cor- 
ner of t eye. 
ENCE'NIA (S.) a feaft celebrated by the Jews 
on the 25th of the ninth month, in comme- 
moration of the cleanſing or purifying the 
temple by the Maccabers, which had been 
polluted by Anticebus 2 banes, 
ENCE'PH ALI (S.) in Medicine, worms gene- 


another 5 alſo one that en- 


* 


; E N e : SY 
thoſe found in the brain; no#inarii, or thoſe 
' which trouble CO] Os which 
affect the ears; dental, which are found 
in the teeth; ß, Ee iy. wo. 
ENCEPPE' (A.) in Heraldry, girt round the 
middle with a chain. e 
ENCHANT (v.) to be witch, or fo blind the 
eyes of a perſon's reaſon, that he does things 
not only contraditory to reaſon, but alſo 
.. hurtful to the der.. 5 
ENCHA'NTMENT, (S.) magicle, ſorcery, 
witchcraft, any kind of acting upon another, 
and captivating the ſenſee. 
ENCHA'SE (V.) to ſet precious tones, ple 
tures, &c, in gold, filver, ce. 7 
 ENCHA'SING, INCHA'SING, or CHAT 
„SING S.) the fine, beautiful, ornamenting 
toys, &c- ſuch as ſnuff. bones, watchecaſes, 
&c. with all forts of flowers, birds, figures, 
knots, compartments, &. in relie vo. 
ENCHIRTDION (S.) a ſmall, pottable hook 
in which are u collection of valuable notes, 
or a book 22 memorandums in, as op- 
ity offers. X A 
ENCTRCLE 982 to encloſe, ſurround, or 
put within a circle. : 
ENCLA'VE (V.) in Heraldry, to join or let 
part into another, particularly in a ſquare 


form, 
ENCLO'SE (V.) to ſhot vp, or in; to ſurround 
bn all fideo, 5 os 
ENCLO'SURE (S.) any place hedged in, or 
| about which a ditch, wall, or bank is dug, 
built, or thrown up, | 
ENCO'MIAST (S.) 3 compoſer, writer, or 
pronouncer of encomivms, - 3 
ENCO'MIUM (S.) a ſpeech, oration, or copy 
of verſes in the praile of ſome.perion or 


thing, Sg Ee,” 
ENCO'MPASS (V.) to ſurround or contain 
within a certain ſpace, 2 
| ENCOU/'NTER (V.) to meet, fight, or ſtrug · 
gle or contend with another, 
ENCOU'NTER (S.) a battle, ſkirmiſh, diſ- 
pute, or ſtruggle, | 
ENCOU'RAGE,(V,) to excite, flir up, ani- 
mate, reward, or x 5 
ENCOU'RAGEMENT (S.) « jeward, pro- 
tection, or ine itement. | 


2 


| ENCREA'SE (V.) togrow more in number, 


or larger in ſize. 5 , 
ENCROA'CH (V.) te invade the property 
of another 3 | 
{ ENCROA'CHMENT (s.) the aQual and on- 
lawfu] raiſing a man's rent, or illegally com- 
ing upon his premiſes, and ſtealing a part 
thereof, by digging a ditch, throwing up a 
bank, removing a land- mark, &, _- 
TREE MBER (V.) to trouble, perplex, or 
inder, | 3 
' ENCU/MBRANCE (s.) any thing that is 
| trohbleſome; a clog, weight, hindrance, or 
embarraſſment, ; ES ag 


ENCVYCLOPE DIA (s.) # colledion, circle, 


tated in the head. 5 of which there ure four 


1 Properly o called, or | 


or chain of all the arts and ſciences ; the 
R 2 ' ſame - 


Game with Cyelapadia, 
pe pid Gone | 7. 


8 5 intended. 9833 WW 5 A 
END (V.) to accompliſh, finiſh, or perform 
_ what was deſired or intended. BEL» 
ENDA'MAGE (V.) to hun, prejudice, maim, 
L dr damage. . 
E DEA'R (V.) to make one's ſelf beloved by, 
or valuable fo another. 


ENDEA'RMENT ($.) ſomething that renders | ENE'RVATE (V.) to weaken or deprive of 


4 perſon cr-thing valuable to, or beloved by 


DEA'VOUR (v.) to firive, or try to do, 


. or accompliſh a thi 
' ENDEA'VOUR (s.) the a& of att 


ſifting of eleven I 
- ENDFCTMENT. (S.) fee Indifiment. 
OTE (s,) to compoſe or diftate the mat- 
ter or ſubſtanct of a letter. X 
E/NDIVE (S.) a pleaſant ſallad herb. 


NDLESS (A.) that has no bounds lip, 3 
* or . ; that continues, or abides 


for ever. 


# 


"ENDORSE (V.) to write up the back of | for a number of tanness living in it 
bs of AMA deeds, 1 &e, -— 4 4 op 
ſomething proper .to the Fee thereof; as } 


the receipt of money, an aflignment to ano- | ENFILA'DE, (S,) a ſeries or continuation of 
28 Ke. | I . things diſpoſed in the ſame line, or all in 4 
bons (s.) in Heraldry, is an ordinary | row ; it.is alſo applied, in-military Aſain, 


+, coitaining the eighth part of a pale. 


- - ENDO'RSED(A-) written upon the back: ide, 
f h the conditions, articles, | | 
c. are written ; in Heraldry, it is the bear - | ENFO'RCE (V.) to ſtrengthen, ſupport, and 
A. back to back, - invigorate 3 allo to compel or conſtrain, 
IN (V.) to give 2 dower to a perſon ; | ENFRA'NCHISE (V.) to 
alſo to ſet apart any lands, rents, e. for 


ar that on which 


the maintenance or ſu 
5 0 ſchool, alms · houſe, church, &c. 


WMENT (S.) the giving a dowry to 24 i 
woman; alſo the deſtowing or aſſigning any |. 
rents or other profits for the. maintenance 


- and ſuppart of any cal ſchool, vicars 
. Ke, i the few) ; =p Þ mind, or —_ 


tity to do, or lea 
, ENDUPE (V.) to qu 
wich properties or 
particular or generi]l afts. 


ENDURE (V.) to ſuffer, undergo, ſollain, |. 


bear, or £0 through. z 


$. 8 7 75 5 4 N 
, 4 
* 4 
2 5 i f p 0 £ 
£ - 
! OD n 


ie, the name, or tiils of z are foll and drops, and the im 
| ditionary 6 „ I. and natural; in Philoſophy, A 
END (S,) the extremity, concluſion, or finiſh | which by their great ivit 

Ing of a thing; allo the aim, mark, or de- j 


attempting, | ENERVA'TION.(S;) a weakening, or yo. 
ri of trying to do à thing» /, . | ing, or taking away the ſtrength of the 
ENDEGAGON (5) x Guneric figure, con- | and — ſo — NS e's 


f any thing ; 


thing. - | 
1 „ fopply, or ſurniſi 
5 2 * n 


| of activity pig. 
duce operations manifeſtly different, 2ccors. 


tions, are called energetical particles, 
_ » Rhgtorich, it means ſtrong 


| earneſt preffing for a thigg. 
ENERGU*MENUS (S,). a term in Divinity 
for.one poſſeſſed with a dev ll. ; 


- Airength, by rendering the nerves and 
of the body, to? weak to perform —— 


r offices, either by voluptuous or ti 
| ſing N. e - CO 


them uafit for 


their proper office, 
ENFEE'BL, 
ENFIELD (S) in Mildifes, the wo 
- 8. in Mi, I the 5 
bereabouts was formerly __— 5 but of 
late years it has been fo drained, that it is 
now good meadow. ground; the market is 
. weekly on Saturday 3 this town was famou 


diſtant from London 10 computed, and 12 


meaſured miles. 


* 


to trenches, or other lines ſo diſpoſed, thut 


cannon in a ſtraight line, 


# 


e 2 mad 
into or make him free of any y or budy 


plitick.. | 
ENFRA'NCHISEMENT (S.) the making or 
ncorporating a man a-member of ſome body 
. this is a more general word in our 
w, than manumiſſion, as being more pro- 
perly applied to a villain or mean perſon z and 
therefore every manumiſſion is an _ 
« chiſement, but every enfranchiſement i nt 
a manumiſſion. 
ENGA'GE (V.) to beſpeak or influence a per- 
| 2 to — the _ of ſomething * alſo 
to ſet to work, or a perſon ; 10 
tz alſo to 8 for another, 


EN MON (S.) ftyptick, or medicigewhich ENGAGEMENT (S.) ſometimes means # 


Ranches ur prevents the blood's running out 
g the paſſages, or ren- 


motion. 


battle, and ſometimes an obligation to perſom 


at an orifice dy clo ſomethi . * : 
dering the blood s fluid, or retarding its ENGE'NDER (V.) to beget, or breed, com- 


a 1 | monly ſpoken of thoſe animals that are not 
E'NEMA (S.] in Pharmacy, « clyſter. | of the buman ſpecies, © 
'F'NEMY (s.) one that is the benefit | ENGINE (S.) a mechanics) inf rument viel 


or advantage of another ; an adveriary or] to effeft any 
. opponent, one thit does of ſtrives to hurt 


nen her, 


* 


ENERGE'TICAL (A.) an . epithet applied to 
ex 


a 6ilcoucle or ſpeech, whereia the 


thing compoſed of wheel, 
- ſerews, &c, but particularly thoſe ipftrument 
kept in.ev 


water upon houſes, &c, thi 


ing to their varjous circumſtanses or me, 
| E'NBRGY {S.) force, virtue, efficacy; jn 


E (V.) to render weak, helple, 
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they moy be ſcowered or (wept away by the 


pariſh, for the throwing lege 


S r r. 


Do 


R „. 


3? ee 


„ ws tw. 


iy 
10 
05 
de 
47 


ef Egbert, the firſt ip 3 of England 


ENG 
. 


device, or con 


an artifice, trivapce. 
ENGINE” R (8.) one ——— ſkilled in * . | 
in Var, 
e 
che caſt les, or ſort reſſes, ne 85 


ber, eſpecially or eng a 
the world; its regetab mineral produc- 
tions are not only ſufficient for its own uſe, . 
but it exports more lead than all Eurgpe be- 


22 ; and particularly i 


fre-works, for execution or pleaſure, > 7 


ENGLAND. (85) the beſt end largeſti part of |, 


the illa nd called Great Britain, which being 
divided into three principal parts, via. En » 
land, Scotland, and Wales, is the moſt ſout 
ern, and is a very populous, rich, flouriſhing 


kingdom of itſelf, parted from Scotland by | 


the rivers Teveed and Solway, and from part | 
of Wales by the river Der. With relation to 
foreign countries, it is bounded eaſtward: by 


the German ocean, which ſeparates it from | 


the Low Countries; ſouthwatd by the chan. 


2 dividesit from Francez and weſt- | 


wad by the Lib ſea, or St, George's chan- 

| gs rw parts it from Jreland ; io 
length, from north to ſouth, via. from Be- 
wickupon Taveed to Portſmouth in Hampſhire, 

320 miles; and in breadth from Dover to 
the Land's End, from eaſt to.weſt, 230 
* and as to the globe, lies between 50 

7 degrees of north latitude z the longeſt” 


———— moſt northern parts is upwards of | 


17hours, It took its name from an ancient 
args les, hg be - N 
mar ining with their - 

— the — — Britain wy 

name was given it by a ſpecial proclamati 


fine the heptarchy, In the reign of A/fred, 
about 800 years ago, it was firſt divided into 
ner or counties, which are now 40 in 


number, viz. 18 maritime, and 22 inland, 


moſt of which take their name from their 


reſpeRtive chief towns, For the public ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, by itinerant judges, | 


—_—_ js divided into fix circuits, each con- 
taining a certain num _ of counties, where- 


in the judges a the king take 2 
—_— twice _ LA the church g»-- 


— Eng/and js divided into 23 0 


ceſes or biſhopricks, each into a certain num 
ber of pariſhes. The country is generally 
let * 2 not overgrown with wild and 
ſome foreſts,” nor over topped with 
woe mountains; no countiy is freer 
and ta venous beaſts, venomous 

ſupents, and noiſome flies. and vermin ; 


Ouſe, Trent, Humber, Tera, Tine and 7 wed; 


the air for the moſt part gro 2 * impiegz - 


nated with the ſaltneſs of the ſes, from 
—＋ atiſe the teſt inconveniencies 

the place is ſubje — The weather is 

— and itregular 3 but for the moſt | 
port c and rainy, 
2nd winter, 72 2 
plentiful, either of corn or — 1 man 
er beaſt, nor of great or ſmall cattle, both 


* 


watered with the Thames, Medwa y, Severn, | 


ally in the "oy 
food, no country is more 


for meat and labour z and the ſea and fiver 


4 


755 a' great 


* 


e bc 
z of which 


2 
ae 


ſides. Jis inhabitants are me": mh com- 
pounded of Saxons, Danes, oo 


and '/Romang; and as the country . 
Tate and ge ſo they 2 


complexion; their flature comely, thetr coun- 
tenance graceful z but for tallnefs and ſtrength 


the weſtern people mon — — e 
women generally — gee 


— ; their temper or 42 — — too 


, 

all res 2 ſit for council, and rea 
for execution, as their warlllke exploits w 
all the neighbouring nations, their fine, nu · 
merous and celebrated ſcholars, and — 
and excellent mechanick and 
inventions abundantly ſhew. The ettabliſhed 
religion is much — ſame with the forei 
Proteſtant churches as to doctrine, but = 
ferent as tochurchdiſciplinez sltho' there r 
a multitude of diſſerent pes ſuaſions, which 


by the indulgence of the late, ure tolerated. | 


The government is by king, lords, and com- 
mons z and 38 the commons connot paſs any 
law without the loi de concurrence, ſo neither 


of them, nor both of them, can do it 


the royal sſſent. The 2 power is 
14% lein in the king, who were. tho 
not abſolute, ,is yer very great: 15 of him - 


. falf he cap 222 leagues, peace 
and war with for ſtates, and preſs men, 
if occaſion.be : he has the choice and nomi- 


nation of all officchnynnd communtersy the 
principa r for - 


9 per all magazines, ame 


2 caſt les, 


3 havens, and 
ſhips of wary the. 


.is wholly. at; bis 


command z 2% he-mmmne legally raiſe 


m upon his ſubjefts without a. patlia- 
NN ſole diſpoſal of the 
ir $ any mo 
of the ſtate, ». diſhops and other high 
dignities in the church, are in bis nomina- 
tion; it is in his power to convene, adjourn, 
and diſſoive parliamentsz he can 
reaſe the pumber of the houſe e { wage 
oning by w 


a, ap more baron, or ſummoning 


—— by baſtowing privileges to ſend 
„upon thoſe towns that do not now. 


wy" oppoints the metal, weight, | 


gs whes of the-colng nat by bo 


ea ey Engin d He # och the | 


„„ | 


pleaſes 3 ſo may he alſo increaſe the 


7 
* 


75 
all uitles, both great and ſmall, flowing from | 
him; and js ſupreme as well over eecleſiaſ } 


| fountain of 
don eee; except in the caſe of ap- 


ENT. 
juſtice and mercy, and can par- 


peaſs: he is alſo the fountain of honour, 


.» ticks 26 laickst at his coronation he is a- 


nointed with oil, and has the dalmatica and 
other prieſtly veſtments put upon him: be | - 


- calls | provincial and national ſynods: all 


a 


0 


are ſorſelted, and ſo da the lands of aliens 
ing without ile, le. All 


- at all times ſerved upon the knee, His re- 
venus is very large, ſuppoſed near three mil- 


hs 


* 
—— 


. lions ef his eldeſt ſon bears the title 
of pr 


of Wales, ever ſince king Edward 


I's eldeſt ſon, and he is fo only by creation ; 
- Whereas by birth he is earl of Cheſter and 


. Flint, and duke of Cornwall ; and in reſpect 


of Scotland, he is duke of Rarkſay, and ſe- 


- neſchal cf that kingdom. The younger ſons 
depend altogether upon the king's favour, 
both for titles of /honour and revenues, only 


they ste by birthright counſellors of Rate. 


All ſubject⸗ 
preſenee of the king's children, and to knee), 
when they are dmitted to kiſs their hands, | 
At table their royal highneſſes are always]: 


ought to' be uncovered-in the 


- ſerved upon the knee, except in the king's 


| 28 Next to the royal family, is the 


high fleward, admirs}, conſtable, chan- 


- cound!, privy-ſeal, great chamberlain, and 
* earl marſhal, which two laſt only are here- 
' ditary: high ſteward and high conſtable, be- 


© Ing offices of too great a truſt to be continued, 


are only ſet up at the king's coronation, ex- 


. cept upon the trial of a peer, or peers, for 


" any 62 


ma 
tles 


al crime; when the king makes a 
eward for that time, who bears a 


high 
wie taff in his band, which he _ | 


breaks when the buſineſs is over, and 


ends his office; The offices of high admi- |' 
ral, chancellor, treaſurer, and privy-ſeal are 


ſounetimes managed by ſeveral lords com- 


miſſtoneti. The nobility of England is di- 
_- vided into five degrees, vin, dukes, mar- | 
gquiſſer, ea tio, viſcounts, and barons, who are 


ll peers, best the title of lords, and have 
always enjoyed great 3 All dukes, 
_ and carls heve their reſpective ti- 
from the ſhire or part of a ſhire, town, 
city, caſtle, park, or village, except the earl 
marſhal, which is an officiary titte, and the 
ear] Rivers, fo called, by the name of his 
Barons are ſo denominated for the 
miſt part, either from their chief ſeat, or a 


- eſtle*belonging to the family, Thee lords 
' chancellor, treaſorer, preſident of the coun · 


til, and privy- ſeal, precede all dukes that are | 


* 


eſtates fall to him that want either beirs, or | 


perſons, at | 
their firſtaddreſs, kneel to him, and he is 


- cellor and treaſuter, preſident of the privy- 


not princes of the blood. By the courteſy of 
Fu lend, the ſons of dukes and marquiſſes 
pre called lords, and their daughters ladies; 


but the ſons of viſcounts and batons are not 


: called forts, wor their d-ughtersladies, Next 


- biſhop 


"DEM © 


to the nobility there is a middle rank be- 
tween them and the c-mmon people, called 
the gentry, which are very numerous, hut 
the law makes no ſuch diftinQion z the ben⸗ 
try eonſiſis of knights, eſquircs, and gentle. 
men. All others, that get their living in 1 
mechanick way, as yeomen, merchants, ze. 
tificers, tradeſmen, mariners, &c. make up 
the common people. Among the Clergy, the 
iſhop of Dur bam is a count palatine, and 
earl of Sadberg ; the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
is the firſt peer of the realm, and counted 
next to the royal family; and both be ant 
the archbiſhop of Terk have the title, like x 
duke, of his grace; the dignified clergy are 
either deans, archdeacors, or prebendaricy, 


In every cathedral or collegiate church there 


wo 


is a dean the inferior cleryy are the parih 


1 prieſts and deacons, the firft, vulgarly called 


parſons, are either rectors or vicars, in all 


96 55; the vicars properly officiate in thoſe 
j 


vings called impropriations, of which there 
are 334.5 ; thoſe who officiate for iectori, &e, 


that do not reſide in their livings, are called 
curates. A woman by the law of Enylard, 


after ſhe is married, can call nothing her 


on; nor can the wife make any contra 


without the huſband's conſent 3 nor ſet, ſell, 
give away, or alienate any thing z it is petty 


tres ſon for a Wife to kill her huſband, for 


which her ſentence is to be burnt alive; ll 


women, of what extraction ſoever, if they 


marry noblemen, are counted noble; but if 


a noble woman marries a commoner, ſhe 
adds no honour to him, tho' he becomes maſ- 
ter of all her fortune. If a woman mary 


that is with child, the child is deemed the 


huſband's, and ie his heir at law; and it 


© a married woman have a child in her buſ- 
- band's abſence, tho' he has been from her 


ſeveral years, it is deemed the huſband's. A 
wife guilty of adultery by the ſtrongeſt pre- 
ſumptions cannot be divorced by any poſitive 


law, otherwiſe than 4 menſa & thvio, ot 


living aſunder, without a liberty of remar- 
tying whilſt either party is alive, The viſe 
having no jointure ſettled before marriage, 
may challenge, after. her huſband's death, 
the third part of his yearly rents of lands, 
during her life; and within the city of Lo- 
don, a third part of all his moveables for ever, 
If a man's wife wrongs another by her tongue 


or treſpaſs, the huſbsnd muſt anſwer for her 
fault, and make ſatisfaftion, as a father does 


for a wrong done by his child; and when 1 
man and his wife commit felony together, 
the law ſuppoſes ſhe was forced thereto, and 
ſhe is therefore generally diſcharged, By the 
courteſy of England, a knight's wife is called 
a lady, which honour ſhe retains with the 
ſurname of her huſband to her death, tho' 
ſhe ſhould afterwards marry an inferior per- 
ſon z the ſame it is with noble women who 


af.erwards marty commoners z and pores 
1 


SES . a 


e 
ho are noble by Lirch or creation, retain 
| their nobil.ty by law, and not by courteſy, 

tho they afrerwards ma : 
| lower degree than themſelves, As to chil-" 
dren, 7 


there is an effate of inheri- 

tape, the eldeſt ſon commonly inherits the 
real, and the younger children the perſonal 
ellate 3 but if there be no ſon, the lands as 

' well as the goods are er divided amor g 
the davghters. As to ſervants, they gene» 
nally live much better than in moſt other 
countries, having larger wages, more ea ſc, 
2nd leſs ſubjection than elſewhere ; the ap - 
tices, or thoſe who are bound to ma- 
nofactures, &e, for ſeven years. to learn 
the whole myſlery of the profeſſic n, haye 
commonly the worſt of it, The law allows 
z moſter or miſtreſs to correct an umu 
or ſtubborn ſervant, and if the ſervant re- 
fie, he thereby incurs a ſevere penalty; 
but if he kills his maſter or miſtteſe, it is 
tty treaſon by law, | 
icature, the parliament, or great ccun- 

eil of the nation, deſerves the precedency, 
which conſiſts of the three eſtates of the 
rea\m, and is divided into two houſes, the 
one called the upper houſe, or houſe of 

ers, and the 3 4 the lower houſe, or 
o2ſe of commons; the houſe of lords is 
the ſupreme court of judicature in the land. 
from whence there lies po appeal ; the houſe 
of commons conſiſts of 5143 knights, citi- 
2ens, and burgeſſes of England and Wales, 
choſen by the people by virtue of the king's 
writs it conſiſſs generally of the flower of 
the gentry, ſome of them noble men's ſors, 
privy counſellors, courtiers, men learned in 
the law, officers and commanders, mer- 
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fortunes, with the advantage of a liberal and 
genteel education: by theſe two houſes, with 
the king's aſſent, old laws are repealed, and 
new ones made, grievances redreſſed, and 
ſobhdies granted to the king, as they in their 
wiſdom think fit. In each houſe a ſpeaker 
u choſen in the nature of a preſident, before 
whom the mace is carried, when he goes in 


is commonly ſpeaker. For the quicker diſ- 
patch of buſineſs, each houſe chuſe their 
committees, by whom the matter ,is exa- 


reported by their chairman to the houſe, to 
which the houſe agrees, either in whole or 
part 3 if not, it is commonly recommit- 
ted: when a bill is paſſed in either of the 
houſes, it is ſent to the other for their con- 
eurrence z and when both houſes are agreed, 
i lies in the king's breaſt to make it a law, 
by his royal aſſent. 
adjourned, all things debated in both houſes 
ꝛemaim in ſlatu uo, and at the next meetin 
da be bioutzht to an iſſue z but when it V 


chants, &c, moſt of them poſſeſſed of large 


| 


rh 
to huſbands of a | 


As to the courts ff 


and out, and Jaid down before him while he | 
ſits in the houſe ; in the houſe of lords, te 
lord chancellor, or keeper of the great ſeal, | 


mined into, digeſted, and the reſult thereef | 


When the parliament is | 


E'NGLI 


* 


ENG 
ptorogued, all bills paſſed in either hovuſt 
without the royal aſſent, muſt at the next 
' aſſembly begin anew, before they can be 


brought to perfection; when diſſolved, there 


3s no parliament till the king iſſues out new 
writs, The ſecond court is the king's privy 
council, conſiſting of noblemen and others 


of ſeveral capacities ; the choice and number 


are at the king's pleaſure, and of courſe the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and the biſhop of 
London for church affairs, and the two prin» 
cipal ſecretaries of ſtate for ſtate affairs, The 


_ courts of juſtice are ſour j the Chancery, the 


King's Bench, the Common Pleas, and the 
Exchequer, which are held at //:fminfer, at 
four ſeveral times of the year, called terms; 


via Eaſler term, which always begins the 


17th day after Zafter, and laſts 17 days 


 Trivity terms begins the fifth day after Tyini- 


ty Sunday, and laſts 20 days; Michaelmas 


and Hilary term begins January 23, and las- 
eth 21 on The Chancery is aJfo called the 
court of Equity, becauſe it moderateth the 
ſeverity of the letter of the ſlatute law; For 


of E — 


H (A.) ſomething” growing,” or born 
in, or belonging to England. ; 


ENGRA*FF or GRAPF (V.) to perform the 


operation of engraffing, K 
ENGRA'FFING (S.) in Gardening, the in- 
ſerting or fixing a eyon or flip eut off from 
one tree, on the ſtock of another, in order 
to correct or improve its fruit." hh 
, Enraffing for the Small Pox'y lee Inccu- 
atio, | ''s TOSS a 
ENGRATL(V.) to make the edges of a thing 
ragred, or with circular indentions, like the 
tec th of a large faw. e 
ENOGRATLED (A.) in Heraldry, is when the 
| edges of a thing appear ragged, "being full of 
circular branches or notches,” the convex 
fide whereof js uppermoſt. 
ENGRA'VE (V.) to cut any figure upon the 
ſurface of filver, copper, Se. 
ENGRA'VING (S.) the art of repreſenting 
any thing upon the ſurface of metal, by cut- 
ting ſtrokes thereof to expreſs the ſhape and 
_ ſhadow thereof, e ee 
ENGRO“ss (V.) to tranſcribe any wri 
after the rough copy is approved j alſo td buy 
up, or yet the whole of a commodity into 
one er few people's hands, in order to ad- 
vance the price. W 5 Wh 
ENGUYCHE (A.) in Hewoldry,is when a chief 
has two lines drawn from the middle of the 
upper edges to the ſides, the depth of half 
the chief, ATE pH, 
E'NGYSCOPE (s.) an inftrument ſo made and 


by reaſon of their exceeding ſmailneſs,are ime 
' perceptible to the natural eye, may, by the 
| help thereof, be plainly and eafily ſeen and 


known; the ſame-with microſcope. 
R4 f "LANCE 


term begins November 6, and laſts 23 days 3 | 


2 more particular acccunt, ſee the Nero Stats 


fair 


c::ntrived, that thoſe creatures or beings that, 
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E N R 


| ENBANCE (V, (% . raiſe or _Inereaſe the Eun 


of a thing. 
ENHA'NCEMENT (s. Ide raifing inereaſ- 
ing the vn git age thing. . 
ENIGMA (8.) 4 dark, 1 or difficult 


5 ſ 2 
N peech, or commonly 


AMON TI or ENIGMA TIC AL. (A) 


_ dark, _ — ++ mamas diſguiſed 3 of 
or perta ining 


Tl, maker, or in- | 


ventor of riddles, 


N eld do command, order, or charge | 


ws og e mo ke uſe of, or re- 
ceive the benefit and advantage of a — 
N VINE ($.) poſſeſſion, plea ſure 


2 Kaen V.) to increaſe, extend, make 
digger g 9if0 to ſet a perſon at liberty that | 


| EML HAAR Tüur (s. 8. 


the making a thing 


bigger or- mas extenſive ; alſo the ſetting 


Tun h 
n 2 (V.) to give or 1 z 


to make 8 thing „ to take away objec 
tions, or remove df ultiesz to inform or 
convince « perſon of ſomething he — be- 
fore dubiong'or i t of, 


ENLI'VEN (V.) to woke brifk; to-Alr up, to 


quicken, invigorate, or put im motion. 
ENMANCE' (A.) ſce Enguiche. | 
page's TY (s.) * malice, evil will, 
rudge, va 
ENN FADECAE'TERIS 8. io Chronoligy, a 
e ö lar years. * 
ENNE' AGON (S.) in Geometry, a figure that 
hath nine fide and as ma 


ENNEA'TICAL (A.) « — — 0. 


ninth in order. 


 ENNO'BLE 00 ge raiſe. to a degree of ho 


nour that à per 2 to make 
famous or renow 
ENODA'TION { (8. Ja anſwering riddles, the 
unty ing, unravelling, or taking away knots | 
or obſtru whether real or figurative. 


: ENO'RMITY ($.)the heinouſneſy, notoriouſ- 
.. beſs, or the greatneſs of a crime or wiſde- 


* 


; z 


, meanore 
ENO'R MOUS (A. ) irregular, out of ral or- 
der, or ſquare ; alſo heinous or very had. 
ENOU'OH (Part,) as,much as is ſaſcient to 


(V.) ſearch, aſk, or dual after. 
or ex:mine into a things 


| 


| 


ENRA'GB(V,) make angry, to vex, teaze, 


or make m 
ENRI'CH ( 77 


make a perſon rich by add- 
ing great weal 


to his former eſtate ; alſo 


10 heavtify or adorn by carviog, painting, or | 


ENRICHMENT the having Ith 

T($. great wealt 

beauty, or ornament added to what 8 perſon 
or thing had before, 


ee w we or wile down pen al. 
. lit ox 'voll, 


: FE N T * 
MEN os being written 

29 1 roll oli Ng 

ticular May ee 


fily ſet afide ; Sha indentures _ 
+ maſters, if they are not incolled 1 ond 
— — oeb * their 8 3 but not without 


great diffic 
an 4 N s in Metaphyſics, any 
t the » rehends, and of 
which it can affirm, „ prove, or dil. 


ina more reflrained Seo , it 
* to which there are 229 ph. — a 
belonging, or that which has 3 reality, no; 
only out of the intel ect, but in itſelf, 
ns Rationig, ſomething which ae 


in imagination. 
er (8. a 2 pattern, or exams 


E Hh 'NE (\ V 
SHR] -) to = and preſerve 
| 5 re lick * 12 


coffer, & c-. as a 
much practi ſed in Romiſo countries by pres 


tended ſaints and ſacred relick se. 
E'NSIGN (S.) ina company of foot foldien, 

that officer that hears or carries the colon; 

ia Heraldry, it is an eſcutcheon, in which 


re painted. 
ENSTA'L or INSTA'L (v. 510 ne make, 
or admit a perſon a member or knight of th 
order of the garter. 
ENSTA'LMENT (s.) the act or ceremony of 
making or creating knights of the ca; Þ 


what is already done, or gone before, 
ENT A'BLATURE (S.) alſo called Trabgatin 

in Are biſocture, that part of an order which 

is over the capital of a column, 9 


the pcs Yo freeze, and cornice ; allo the 
\ laſt row of ſtones on t ride of the ml 
A 1 whereon the timbers 
ENTAVL v.) to leave ee 
NT his 14 heirs, 


| ENTAIL (s.) in Low, gnifies fee-tajl, or 
an inheritance Uſted 2 2 conditiom, 
which the 

ENTA'NGLE(V. a. ahr difficult, 
by 1 


Gag 


ing of a word in the place where it js uſed 
which, according to 2 relations 
eircun-tances, may have ſometimes a quite 
different ſigniſtestion. 
ENTER (V.) to come or 10 into a place 3 16 


to ſignify to the officers of the cuſtonu, ex- 
ciſe, &c. the tity of to be im- 
ported, ex „ot ſet to ſale at home in 
Fea Hffnirs, it is to board a thip by violence 
in order to, make a of her, 
ENTERCOU'RSE or INTERCOURSE 
(8.) a ges ling together, a communicatioy ot 


converfing by word or viking 


he trophies of honour of a particular family 


ENSUE” (V.) to follow as a conſequence from . 


and mixing it with many &- | 
JENTE'NDMENT (S. ) the true and W 


to note or write down in a bool or liſt ; alſo | 


ZE 


SSF 


s 8 


3 
= >> == = 


—_——— 
Z oo En >» 


— 


P 


commonly ca 4 ture, OCca- 
gray by the a, <a of the 


— ns of the peritoneum, ,which con- 
ſtrains, g great we _— 
* L. ſubject children mue to 


this misfortune 
AOL (S.) a diſcousſe,diſlertation, 
gf treatiſe on the inwards, bowels, or en» 
trails of apy creatusre- 
IBO MPHALUS (S.) that fort of rup- 
where the entroils burſt out at the navel. 


wy 3 point incidently falling out, before the 
| cauſe can be determined. 

EFNTERPRIZE (s.) an undertakipg of an 

_ buſineſs, or concern; an attempt ot or 


VTERPRIZB V. to ſet or ga about any 
ENTER (V.) 3 


perſeſting of a thing. 
Mak (v.) to bury a dead-eaypſe, and 
commonly means with the pomp and ſolem- 


live in 2 church, church»yard, or ſome con- 


ich certain religious ceremonies. 
„ or ys groovy ($.) the 
at ing, or laying 3 corpſe in 
tbe ground ; by the Chyreb Low, the ex- 
communicated gre not to be interred in con- 


dead, as do the Indions at this day; 3 

teaſed among the Romans in the empire 

| the Antonin, .. 

INTERTAIN (V.) to treat or uſe perſons 
| vith civility and reſpe d, by furniſbipg them 

| with all the peceſſaries and conyeniencies of 
ble; allo to pleaſe or amuſe them by hngine, 
Paying vpon muſical inſtruments, telling 
diverting Rories, acting plays, &c- = 

NITERTALNING (A.) pleafing, diverting, 


INTERTAI'NMENT (s.) the uſage or re · 
cetion a perſon meety with, either from hit 
— 11 alſo any diverſion, as 3 | 


| of muſick, &c, 
nar ith Ay ) a ſtyftick, or medicine: to 
EN rA (S.) graſe fiuck into the 
rare: 
VI. (V.) to bring into fav of 
. captivate, ſubjugte, or 2 


command of znother. 
1 ROWE (V.)to eftabliſ, or _—_— 


na, fly and and. expreſs t gy ex- 
ordinary and 16 

(erally 2 3 3 ＋ 
lend to have divine te ve tions, e 
be monfrous, 3 or 


— |) ho Gllng torn of he j tions 


ENTERPLEDE * in Laso, to diſcuſs or 


affair or buſineſa, to undet the doing or | arg 
crated or appointed place for that purpoſe, | 


ſcented ground, The ancients burned their | 


ENT 


tions In religious ma and thereby 
| away both reaſon wo ms 4 and 7 te 


tate in the room thereof the groundleſi fan- 
cies and obſtinate reſult of ſelf - willedneſo, 


_ 


tendi * 

eee inge not only improbable, but 
ENTHU'SI 

vinely ſnſpired, when he is not, 


that account commits. a great number 
regu/arities both in words and actions. 


ir- 


TICK (A) wild, 2 ſomething be- 

longing to, or acted by the 

ſiaſm, deluſſon, or madneſs. 
ENTHYME/ME (S.) in Logich, iy an 

ment couſiſling only of two ptopoſitions, aa 

antecedent and a conſequent deduced from it, 
. and js the moſt ſimp 


— being — 2 the mind; in 
ar coma} makes withous 
at all eating to the form thereof. | 


a perſon ä con 
3 3 nd commonly meant 


ENTYCEMENT: 8.) a lure 
perſon in to do 
to commit ſome — 8 act. 

ENTFRE (A.)] complete, whole, 

 ENTUTATIVELY (Fan.) an 

retrenchment of all the circumftances from 

a thing under conſideration, or u hen a thing 

is conſidered nakedly and preciſely ——_ 
to what it is in itſelf, withont « 

extrinfick ; ſo Peter, when conſider 1 
ny, is a =%* pen mie body, 4 
without regar is g 2 man, a 0 

a huſband, learned, & e. * 


2 


* 


ee 
T B (V.) to or a 
or th 1 grave 4 odſcurity 852 yon 


ENTOY'ER or IN TOL AE 25 Katz ; 


7422 * ith things 
„% 


without 
W ($.) the inteſtines or guts of an 
De _ ern he pur more gene- 
rally for the vi or a its cantꝛia· 
| ed in the bodies of animals, - 
E'NTRANCE (s.) the door 4 to a 
| houle, room, caſtle, city, &c, alſo the firſt 
beginning of any art, ſcience, or other matter. 
ENTRA'Y (V.) to catch in a ſnareor ging ta 
| come over muy, or 
2 AUA (v.) to'defire, beg, beſeech, or 
E 4 to 224. 
earneſtly ſolicit faite he a 3 * 
or diſcourſe upon a 


TIS (8.) Wn — 8 
„ praying, or beſeeching, J 

r 8.) the beginning E & a- 
OO Oe War, the boarding 8 5 
% 


by vfing extravagant geſtures and WE 0p OY 
AST ($.) commonly meatis a — 
ſon poiſoged with the notion 8 2 | 


ENTHUSIA'STICAL; or ENTHUSIA'S- : 
ſpirit of enthu-. 


and elegant of all g 
ENTICE (V.) to perſusds, or cunningly oi 
nities of the particular country where we . 


E baſe to Fm a 
ad commonly 


— 6 f 


E'NTITY (S.) s being, — 
bs ry ae. eſſence or exittepce 4 5 


enteh hold of a word 


ee, 


* 
* 
* 
— * 
EY TRY * 
* :: . i ˙ ere, 
——— 


DDr . 


5 lately to have paſſed, 
©" hounds or beagles are put to them for the 


. ENTAT (8.) a long, narrow paſſage toa houſe, 


or moke à thing obſcure, dark, unknown, 


ENV 
e forming a town; in Trade, the giving 
© an account of a er tag. 
. the cuſtoms; alſo to write down, under 
ſome proper head, the particulars of any 
commodity. VVV 
E'NTRIES (.) with Hunters, ate thoſe pla · 
ces or thickets through which deer are found 
which means their 
bigneſs or fize is -guelicd at, and then the 


ve. | 
ENTKRU'SION or INTRU'SION (S.) is a 
violent or rude thruiting one's ſelf into com- 
pany, without the leave or ccnſent of the 
. perſons preſent; and, in Law, it is an il- 
gal entrance into lands or tenements void 
of a poſſeſſus, by a perſon who has no right 

to them. 


room, c. alſo the pompous proceſſion of an 
.. ambaſſador, prince, &c. upon ſome publick 
. occaſion; in Loo, it is the taking poſſeſſion 

of lands and tenements, 


ENTWI'NE (V.) to ſurround, tocling, grow, 


. - or twiſt about a thing or place. 
ENVELOPE (V.) to wrap up, hide, fo'd, 


„„ 
ENVELOPE (s.) in Fortification, is a mount 
of earth raiſed in the ditch of a place, and 
ſometimes beyond it, being either in the 
ſorm of a ſimple para pet, or of a ſmall ram- 
pott bordered with a patapet ; they are ſome- 
times called fillons, contieguards, conſerves, 
© lunetter, &c. 1 


EVENOM (v.) to poiſon, in fect, corrupt, 1 fit of Fanuary, ſhe muſt of con c 


or ſpoil a thing. . 
E'NVIOUS (A.) ſpiteful, malicious, one that 
- © gfudges or fepines at the proſperity or happi- 
neſs of another. 
E'NVIOUSNESS (S.) hatred, ſpite, malice, 
vers tion at the ſucceſs or happine(s of others. 
ENVIRON (V.) to encompaſs, ſurround, 
, grow, or ftand about a perſon, place, ot 
thing, and eſpecially applied to any army that 
a es a town, : | 
ENU'MEKATE (V.) to repeat, number, or 
reckon up particularly, ſingly, or one by one, 
_ENUMERA'TION (8.) reekoning, number- 


Ing, or caſting up; alſo tepeating the parti- g 


_ cnjars of n thing. 


_ ENUNCIA'TION (S.) 3 pronouncing or 


naming without applying. 


'E'NVOY (S.) » perſon deputed, or ſent pur- 
poſely to negociate ſome particular affair with 

a foreign prince or ſtate, but not deemed ſo 
honourable as an ambaſſador ; thoſe ſent from 
England, France, &c, to Genoa, the princes 

of Germany, and other petty princes, and 

in quality of ambaſſadors, 

but enwoyr, Hy pit nj perſons of lower 
rank ; likewiſe when the meſſage from one 

© great prince or king to another is not extra- 
ordinary important; it is frequently done un- 


ſtates, do rot 


- - ambaſſadors, only the ſame ceremonies 
| not performed by them 3 when they are 
conſiderable jj 


= "wax; 
ordinary ; both kinds enjoy the edle 
the law of nations, and all the Privilege of 


pointed to continue a time 
they are called refidents, Low 
ENU RE (V.) to gccuſtom or uſe ch felt 
do ſomething, „ 
ENU /RNy (S.) in Heralary, is the border af, 
2 of arms charged with 2% kind of 
ate. 1 A s 
ENV (S.) a malicious uneaſine i at the n- 
e en 
(V.) to grude, repine, or be 
at the ſucceſs of 5 45 
ENWRATP (V.) to fold up, ineloſe, or wy 
up in any thing. ML 4 od 
EO'LIPILE (3.) an hydraulick infrumer, 
conſiſting of a hollow metalline ball, with 
ſlender neck. or pipe arifing from or toming 
out of it, the ball being filled with wat, 
and expoſed to the fire, produces » 
'blait of wind through the neck or pipe; fi 
which reaſon Des Cartes, and ſume others gf. 
it to account for the natuial cauſe and gene- 
ration of winds; if the neck is not madety 
ſcrew off and on, it may be filled thus, hex 
the barrel red hot, and throw it into a velld 
of water, and it will fill itſelf about tw 
thirds, which is uſed as above. 
E'PACT (s.) a Chronological term, ſignifying 
the number of 11 days, which the ſolar yer 
contains more than the Junar z from whence 
it follows, that the moon, being new the 


11 days old upon the laſt of December follow- 
ing 3 at the end of the next year adding thei 
11 days, the moon will be 22 days ben 
the ſun, and at the end of the 3d year! 
. days then by taking off 30 days for an inter 

calary month, there remains three for tt 
 epa#t ; ſo the next year it will be 14, Kk. be. 

we muſt obſerve, that in the biſſent le, « 
- leap year, the cp contains 12 days ; ſothit 

from 3 500 80 to 15, to 26, fee, Nau h 


the current «pa muſt be taken, the bumbet 
of the months paſt ſince March inclubre 
and the number of the preſent day of ti 
month; theſe three being added together, 
the ſum is leſs than 30, that is the 47 
the moon; but if they exceed 30, the cum 
is the moon's age; this rule is not quite 1 
exceptionable, but may ſerve ſufficient'y bar 
for common uſes,” LORE 
E'PAGOGE (S.) a bringing in. or pen 
| from another country ; #Ilſo examining # 
diſcou / ſi x by croſs queſtions. 


plies it with ſemething fronget, 2 
conformable to the pa he is gt , 


der the charaQter of 


4 


eqvey j there ure two EP AULE (s.) in Fortificationy is the bov# 


Know the day of the moon, the nombe d 


EPANO'RTHO515(S.)a Rbitortcal fre 
which the orator revokes and corrett f 


thing alledged before, as too weak, wy 


E f H 
of the baſtion, or the angle made by the face“ 
PP 
blur (S.) a ſide- worle haſtily 
thrown up to cover the men or the cannon; 
j: is ſometimes uſed ſor a. demi · baſtion, con- 
ting of a ſace ond a flank, placed at the 
int of a horn, or crowa-work, &c, 


TPE/NTHESIS (s.) in Grammar, the doubling. 
or adding of a letter in a word, a8 relligio, 


reli . 8 ©\12 8 ; . | 
VA enk, or E'PHI (S,) an Hebrew 
meaſare of capacity, of which. there were 
two forts, the common one, and that of the 
ſanctuary; the firſt beld 60 pounds of water 
liquor of the ſame weight, at 16 ounces 
to the pound, which makes eight .congii, 
three muids or buſhels, and three fats; this 
is the ame meaſure with the ampbora Roma- 
1, metreta, fer cubicus, or guadrartal, which 
is abut 144 Zng/iſþ gallons ; tho! it is com- 
manly ſuppoſed abundantly leſs, few making 
it more than 7 gallons, ; The epha of the 
fanfuary. was one third larger, ſo that 3 
| common 4pbas were 20f the ſanctuary, which 
reconciles the ſeeming difference about Solo- 


ſaid to hold but 2000. 4 
EPHE'MERIS or EPHEME'RIDES (S.) in 
ney, tables which ſhew the planets 
places every day at noon ; it is by the help of 
theſe tables that eclipſes are calculated, the 
eonjunRtions and aſpects of the planets found 
out, and horoſcopes or ſchemes of the hea- 
vens conſt; ted, &c, a 
EPHETA or EPHET (S.) certain mayiſ- 
trates among the ancient Arbenians, inſtitut - 
ed by king Demopboon, to look into and judge 
of caſual murders ; there were 30 Athenians, 
and 38 many Argives, to diſcharge this truſt, 
| who-were not admitted, till they were full 
$0 years old, and of unſpotted reputation in 
their le and manners. | 
| FPHIA'LTES (S.) in Phyſich, a diſeaſe com- 
| monly called the night - mare, affecting per- 
ſons aſſerp; it is occaſioned by the ſtomach's 
being filled with food difficult of digeſtion, 
which prevents the parties fetching breath 
freely ; young perſons are much more ſub- 
XA to it than old; alſo the name of a fitti- 
tious giant, the ſuppoſed ſon of Neptune, 
who grew a finger's breadth every month, 


and who wrt, in his great ſtature and 
3 


ſirength, with bis brother Oetus, made war 


aint the gods, and was thrown into hell 


| 
by Jupiter, 

17 ob (S.) a kind of a girdle, worn by the 
h prieſts, which was brought from be- 
ind the neck. over the two ſhoulders, and 

15 hanging down before, was put acroſs upon 
the fomachz and fo catiicd round the waiſt 

Ve, iu © girdle to the tunick, having its 

"Uremities brought before, hanging as low 
u the ground: there were two forts of c- 
, one of plain linen, for the common 


mai bazen ſea ; 2 Chron. iv. 5. it is ſaid to | 
contain 3000 ephas, and 1 Kings vii. 264 it is | 


* 


:W HL 

prieſt, which was compoſed of gold, blue, 

purple, crimſon, and 'twiſted cotton : 

that part which came upon his — 

were two large precious ones, upon each of 

which were engra ven the names of fix tribess 
Where it croſſed the breaſt, was a ſquare or- 
nament ſet with 12 precious ſlones, each of 

which had engraven on it the name of one 

tribe. It is ſometimes taken for the pecto- 
tal, and for the Urim and Thummim z and 
altho' it was an ornament peculiar to the 


prieſis, yet it was ſometimes given tolayment 


David wore it in the ceremony of removing 
the ark from the huuſe of Obed Edom to Je- 
ruſalim, & c. The Levites, tho their bu- 
fineſs was to attend the temple, yet they were 
generajly. habited as common laymen; and 

only upon (ſolemn occaſions, after the build» 
ing of the temple, they wore epheds, . 


ſet vp by Theopompus kirg of Sparta, to 
be a 2 13 regal power * they 
were a ſort of check upon the kings; ome 
authors ſay there were nine of them choſen 


at a time, though it is certain there never 


were above five of them together; their bu- 
ſineſs related to the care of religion 2 
preſided in the publick feſtivals and ſhews z 
they gave ſentence upon thrones, all other 


magiſirates being inferior to them z even the 


kings of Sparta were obliged to obey their 
ſummons, and appear at the bar, when they 
were charged with mal-adminiſtration z they 


peace, and were ſo abſolute, that Arifetle 


_ gatives of monarchy. 
EPIBATERIUM (5.) among the ancient 
Greeks, a ſpeech cr copy of verſcs rehearſcd 
by a perſon of condition to his friends and 
acquaintance at his return home after a long 
abſence, wherein he gave ſolemn thanks to 
the gods for his ſafe retun. 
EPICA'RPIUM (s.) in Phy/ich, is a medicine 
like a pliſter or catapiaſm, compounded of 
ſharp and penetrating ingredicats, as helle- 


the wriſts of perſons at the beginning of fe- 
vers, agues, &c. both to prevent the ill e- 
| feats thereof, and to remove or cure them. 
EPICE'DIUM (S.) among the Greeks and La- 
tins, was a poem rehearſed during the per- 
formance of the ſuucial rites of a perſon of 
d. ſtinct ion. : : E: 
EPICE'NE (A.) a Grammatical term, ſigniſy- 
| ing common to both \-xes, or that the per- 
ſon or thing called by thit word or name, is 
ſometimes male, ſometimes female, as child 
means either a bay ora girl, parent, a father 
or mother, & c. | 
EPICERA'STICKS (8.) in Phy fich, medicines 
which by their temperate moiſture ſoften or 


pains, ; 
E'PICK (A.) an epithet applied to a pcem, the 
ſubject 


pretts, and another embroidered for the high 


| 


EP one n La- ede moni as magiſtrates 


| 
| 
[| 
| 
| 


kept the publick treaſure, made war and 


makes their government equal to the prero- 


bore, garlick, &c, which are bound round 


blunt acrimonious bumours, and afſwaye 


. > = gr Oe 7 RE on NOPE IINEEEN 
bo * " 
* 


genal 2 con of ſame 


This term is never * but to compo- | 


 fitiong, the ſubjects w 
N Krottive, and ſerious ; for which reaſon, 
comedies cannot be called epich poems, becauſe 
| their actions ore more diverting than im- 
portant ; it is allo called efopes, © 
EPICRA'SIS (s.) a tempering, mingling, or 


mixing together ; alſo in 4 is mak-. | 


us or giving judgment upon a diſeaſe, 
; E'PICURE 3 a perſon oat minds little but 
| the gratification of his ſenſes, inclined to 
viot, and all manner of voluptuouſneſi, e- 
a Ily in eating and drinking. ; 
EPICURE/ANS (S.) an ancient ſect of philoſo* 
 "phers who adhered to the opinions of Epi 
ewrus ; they have in all ages been very much 
_ "eried out againft, for the badneſs of their 


morals ; but ſeveral authors, both ancient | 


and modern, have endeavoured to vindicate 


them from this aſperſion, by thewing that] 


they who kept cloſe to the doctrine of their 
maſter, did not place their ſummum tonum, 
vr greateſt happineſs, in any ſenſual or bru- 
tin pleaſures, but in the pure pleaſures of 
the mind, which reſult from the practice of 
virtue, There was indeed a fort of men, 
who pretended to be of this ſect, and inter- 
preting this philoſopher in a groſs ſenſe, made 
their happineſs confiſt in a gratification of 


the ſenſua _— z but theſe were called | 
A x 


the ſophiſts of this ſect. 

P'PICURISM (s.) the doctrine or fyflem of 
2 m1intained by Epicurus, who 
placed his ſummum bonum in the enjoyment 


of the pleaſures of this Jife, which ſome | 


yeerpreted ina ſenſual, and others in an 
Inte! eftual ſenſe, 


EPICURV/ZE (V.) to live or indulge one's | 


 felf in all manner of ſenſualities, 
 EPICY'CLE (.) in the anclent Aftrommy, 
little circle 
xetrogradations of the planets, whoſe centre 


is in the circumference of another greater | 


one, Which is the eccentrick of a planet; 


in this eccentrick the centre of the epicycle | 


moves, carrying with it the planet fixed in 
Its elicumſerence, the centre of the planet all 
the way moving regularly along the-circum- 
ference of the epicycle 3 when downwares, 
necording to the order of the ſigns, and con- 
trary when upwards, The great circle is 
called the deferent of the epicyele 5 but expe. 
rience ſhews all theſe intentions are as vain 
a# they vre uſe leſꝰ, and that the earth's mo- 
tion nat only ſolves the apparent phanome- 
nom, but alſo agrees with calculation, which 
PPICY'CLOID (8. proerrical cage gene- 
* 9 curve 

rated by the revolution of a point of the pe- 
riphery of « circle along the convex or con- 


cave part of another citcle. 1 


FPIDE'MIA (5.) feafts of Fpolloat Delpbor, 


8. * 


| 


1 
nvented to ſolve the ſtationt and 


"BP1 
und Mans, and of Diana at Arg, 
thoſe deities were imagined to 


=23>E 


SET 


FETTETIN. 


— 


EPIDE Mick or EPIDE'MICAL (A) 


— 
S 
2 
a” 
=> 
Z 
: 
= 
£ 
: 
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catching diſeaſe, communicable from 
another, ſuch as the plague; ee 
it ts more particularly meant of a gener u 
| ſpreading diſorder by means of a 
ot infectious — of the alt, v beniy 
people are univerſally affected without cone 
muniesting with others. 
 EPIDE'R MIS (s.) the cuticula or Cearf-ſkin; 
it has neither veins, arteries, nor ben, 
EPIDE'SIS ($.) the fopping of bloat 
'SIS ($.) the i. of blood by cho · 
27152 2 2 Are 
a ſwathe 
&c. for a wonnd or ſore. f 
EPIGA'STRION (S.) the fore part of the ib 
domen or lower belly. 
EPIGE'NEMA (s.) a ſurplus, or ſomething 
added over and above what immediately be- 
longs to a thing ; in Phy/ich, it is taken for 
mr gone of a diſcaſe, | 
EPIGLO'PT15 (S.) the fifth cartilage or pri- 
tle" of the larynx, the cover of the flap of 
the windpipe, a thin moveable cartilage, in 
| form of a leaf of ivy, or little tongue, _ 
E'PIGRAM (S.) a thort'or little poem, ending 
with a conceſt or point of wit, which whea 


TY 


long, grows flat, and ſeldom thrives abore M 
two or three couplets ; the meaning of the * 
word is an inſcription, being firſt ow 2 
trophies, ſtatues, or pictures; but 2 II 


| were taken in a more lax ſenſe, for a furt 
and ſmart poetical performance, as well hu 
datory as ſatirical ; it is looked upon a the 
loweſt part of poetry, becauſe its ſubtlety 
and fineneſs rather turns upon the words than 
| the thoughts, and ſo may be deemed bot t 
ſort of panning ; others include all furt, 
lively performances under this name, 
EPIGRA'MMA'1IST ($.) « writer, maker, 
or inventor of eplgrams. 85 
95 an inſcription or itt, 


1 T LTY WY 


try 
£a@a a A «az = 


m the + yang and 


perſon troubled with, ot meiicine 
the epileply, 1 Fl 


b 


— 


| iſcourle, treatile, c. wherein is made a 


recapitulation of the principal beads or mat- 
ters delivesed beſare. 1 


kt eaſt or publiek rejoicing for a victory ob- 
ey tained, or a triumphal ſong or poem. 

ud 7 PIPHANY (S.) the feaſt of the adoration of 
L the three kings, of the baptiſm of Jeſus 
y Chriſt, aod his miracle at the marriage of 
10 Care; which the Church obſerves upon the 


of Fanuary, and was anciently intended 
40 3 Kr nany orig the birth of Chriſt ; 
the Heathens uſing this word to ſignify the 
appearance of their gods upon earth, from 
whence the Chriſtians bocrowed it. ' 
PIPHONE'MA(S.) a figure in Rbeturich, fig- 
aifying 2 ſententious kind of exclamation, 
added after n narrative or rehear-- 


rely 29d cloſe teflection on the ſubjeR there 


ſpoken of, 
SF PHORA (S.) in Medicine, a diſeaſe of the 
es, conſiſting ot an unuſual defluxion of 
rheum, attended ſometimes with heat, red- 
nefs, and twitching, . 
EPIPHYSIS(S.) in Anatomy, a bone growing 


to another, . 
EPIPLOCELE (S.) a kind of hernia or rup- 
ture occaſioned by the falling dowa of the 
taul into the ſcrotum or co. 


EF TT HS= JIASnSQd 


veins and arteries, which are diſtributed thro? 


| the caul, 

EPIPLOON (s.) in Auatemy, a fatty mem- 

| brave which covers the inteſtines, vulgarly 

named the cavl, - 

EPISCOPACUDE (S.) the murdering a biſhop 
any of his clergy, 

EPISCOPACYorEPVSCOPAL GOVERN- 


wherein biſhops 


matters, 

_ Epiſcopal Party, or Epiſcopalians, a name 
| fivento thoſe who kept to the doctrine of 

the church of Englond, and the government 
of the church by biſhops as: it was before 
| he Reformation ; they retain the greateſt 
| Pant of the canon law, the decretals of the 
popes, the liturgy, &c- more ſtrictly than 


ASS FAS mat DEX 


WR *** Catholics themſelves in many places do 

1 bt in mates of faith they are” coves th 
pe ena the Cabvinifis, 1 1h jog 
* — 8.) the olfice, power, or ju · 


a biſhop, 
EPISODE (s,) a digreffion, os s ſeparate in- 
| Giant, or ation, which an bittorian. 
e inſerts, and connefts- with his-priv- 


AINI'CION (S.) among the Oreeksy was n | 


{al of any thing remarkable, containing 2 


A IPO ick (.) an epithet applied to thoſe | 


| MENT ($S.) that form of church diſcipline | 


| GU bs.) d AR en finiſhing part of a | . with u greater vatiety ; alſo the ſecond pan 


of the ancient tragedy, * _ | 
EPISP A'STICKS (s.) thoſe cauterizing medi- 


cines that draw blifters or collect the ha- 

mours together in an extraordinary manner 

into one place. | 

Greek church; who was 
ev thing relating to-faith, 5 . 

EPITSTLE (S.) a letter or hart ty upon 
any ſubject directed to one or more perſons 3 
this term is {ch | 
ters written in verſe, or dedications, or pu- 
faces to books; letters written in the modern 
language ate not ſtiled epi/tles; bat thoſe 
written LINA the — A 1 the — 
prayer z one portion ripture v 
the-communion ſervice, is called the epi, 
becauſe it is commonly. taken out of that 
part. of the New Teſtament called the 
epiſtles, tho not always. 5 


the form of a letter, | | ; | 
EPI'STYLE (S.) in the ancient ArchiteFure, 
was what is now called Architrave. 
ſang at funerals in honour of the dead, and 
repeated every anniverſary ; but at preſent it 
means an inſcription upon the monument of 


a deceaſed perſon, | | 
EPITHALA'MIUM (S.) a nuptial ſong, or a 
poetical compoſition or poem, made fit for, 


mentation of a ſpirituous kind, applied ex- 

| ternally to the heatt or liver, to ſttengthen 
and comfort them, ot to correct ſome dilor- 
der in or near them. 


ſubſtantive, to expreſs its quality 4 it nllo 

ſignifies a ſurname, or honorary 2 
EPITHY'ME (S.) 2 medicinal plant brought 
from Candia and Venice; it ſoon periſhes, un- 
leſs it meets with ſome other plant to nouriſh 


the moſt common z its ſeed is very ſmall, 

and its ſtalk full of long fibres like hairs. 
EPI'TOMIZE (V.) to abridge or due. 
EPI/TOMY (8) an abridgementor reduction 


of a large bool into a ſmall one, by retreach- 
ing. the ſuperfluous. matter, and retaining 


that only which immediately concerns the 
ſubject in hand z the heads or principal part 


of any 


by an orator grants ſomething, which he 
| —_ juſtly deny, the more eafily to be tzrant- 
ed ſomet hing which he requires. 

EPITRO'PUS (S$.) a perſon choſen by thoſe 
| Greek Chriſtians, who live under the domi- 
nion of the Turks, to act as an arbitrator 


| preventing the matter's being carried before 


Gpal ation, that the work. may befurniſh.d 
; To gs TN 


* 


ren 45g _ JBPLOYP' 


ldom uſed now, except for let- | 


and determiner of their difterences, thereb y 


» + 


EPISTEMO'N ARCH (8.) = officer in the 
inted to inſet . 


— 
„ 


EPI'STOLARY (A.) after che mode, or ia 


E'PITAPH (s.) at firſt ſignified certain verſen 


or upon the marriage between two perſons of 


EPITHET (s.) a noun adjeQive joined tos 


it; thoſe which grow on thyme and flax are 


EPTTRO YE (8.) a Ggure in Rherorich, where» = 


N 
= 

| 

2 

* 
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EPLOYE'(A.) in Heraldry, ſignifies diſplay'd, | 
ſhewn abroad, &c, Ez 
EPOCH or EPO'CHA (S.) in Chronology, an 
ara or from whence years are 
numbered or accounted ; that uſed through · 
dut Edrope | 
Christ; but in Eng/ond, it was wont to 
-commence at the incarnation, or annuncia- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, which is nine 
months before it, commonly called L:dy- 
Day, or the 25th dry of arch, at which 
time the year with us uſed to begin; but 
n, by s late ct, it begins on Jan. 1. The 
Turks, &ec. begin their Epoch from the flight 
of Mabomet from Mecca to Medina, the 16th 
of July, 622 of the Chriſtian Epocha, or 


5 
9 of different epo bas, uſed both by the 


' Ancients and Moderns, for which fee the | 


writers of Chrono/ 


E'PODE (s.) in the wth Poetry of the Greeks 


was the third part or end of an ode. 
EPO/PEA (S.) in Poetry, the hiftory or fable 

which makes the ſubject of an epick poem. 
FINO or E'PPING-STREET (s.) in E/ 
ſex, has two conſiderable markets weekly, on 


Thurſday for cattle, and on Friday for provi- | 


fions ; diſtant from London 15 computed, and 
x7 meaſured miles. 


F'PSOM (s.) in Surry, about 25 miles from | 


| London, which; though but a village, has, by 
the grent concourſe of gentry and rich tradeſ- 


men, who have country ſcats and Jodgings in | 


and near it all the ſummer, a marker ever 

day, which is plentifully ſupplied with all 
manner of neceſſaries; it has alſo two fairs 
_ annually, wiz, in Eofter holy-days, and the 

4th of Fuly ; 


waters that were found out here in 1618. 
| 2 it is not quite ſo much in faſulon as 


merly. 

EPULO'TICKS ($,) in Phyfich, dry, aſtrin- 
gent medicines, which cicatrize or cloſe up 
the fleſh ſeparated by a wound or ulcer, 

EQUABLILITY (s.) evenneſ', fteadineſs, re- 

pularity, juſtneſs, proportion, &c. | 
F'QUA (A.) even, alike, equal, of the 
ſame proportion, . 
Equable Merion, in Phyfichs, is when a 
_ body always moves with the ſame velocity, 
e its motion neither #ccelerated nor re- 


1 | 
E'QUABLENESS (s.) a capacity of being made 


_ alſo ju?neſs, ex cine ſa, or truth, 
E'QUABLY (Pan. ) evenly, equally, 


right, &c, a term of relation between 
two or more things, of the ſame magnitude, 
quantity, or quality ; and when conſidered 


mothematically, the quantities may indiffer- 


ently be ſubſtituted the one for the other, 
without varying the value ; for it is a fixed 
- oxjom, that any two thi e 
60, or as much as the ſame third, are equa? to, 


z commences at the nativity of | 


the Julian period; there are abun- | 


equal things you add or ſubſtract gli 


or multiply or divide b 3 thin 
ſome, remainders, vio s, and nas, — 
of one to the other will be equal, © in 4 


'OUAL (S.) a perſon of the ſame ria or dg. ſere! 


nity with another, or one as well 
for the performance of any thing, cu mes 


mechanically or literally, as another. cord 
Fase Anpla, are thoſe whoſe fides hun o 
the ſame in: lination to ene another, of thy fo 

are meaſured by equa! parts of their circles and 

| gy Arithmetical Rati-s arethoſe when, tha 

in the difference of the two leſs terns i wh 

equ3l to the difference of the two gra; the 


in Opricks, things that are ſaid to be freq 
under e al angles, are called equal. Equl 
parts of the ſame interval or magnitude, if 


it is exceeding pleaſant, and | 
rec koned very healthful todrink the purging | 


5 7 (A.) ene as much as another, even, 


that are * 


unequally diſtant from the eye, appeat bn 


Equal $:lids, are thoſe which contain each 
£9 much as the other, or whoſe ſoliditits an 
equal, whether their external form be tis 
ſame or different. | 

EQU A'LITY or E'QUALNESS(S,) the like 
nels, ſamene's, or agrees blenets of a th 
in Aſtroromy, the circle of equality, sceordin 
to Ptolemy, was that which was invented t. 
account for the eccentricity of the pan, 
and make their places to be more eakily cal 
culated, = 

EQUALYZE (v.) to reduce perſons or thing 
of difterent orders, or values, to the lame, 
or an equivalent value, or order, 

EQUANI'MITY (s.) a Ready 20d fetal 
diſpoſition of mind, to bear and go through 
all accidents of life with the ſame evenack 
of mind and contentment, _  *' 

EQUANT'(S.) a circle in the od Hum, 
imagined to be in the = of the de 
to regulate and adjuſt the planets modem. 

EQU ATION ($.) an equality, or makingo 
thing equal to another, aud is comme! 
applied to algebraical operations, in _ 


d much as one another; ond if to or from 


may be conſidered as the ratio of 


* 


* 


bi 


; pre 
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mo 
equa), Equal objects, and at equal oftanc, fro 
only one placed directly and the other ob- the 

_ liquely, appear unequal, that placed diedty cal 
appearing the bigger. 6a 
Egal Circle, is one that is drawn with ili an 
ſame or an equal radius, or two or mar lin 
circles, whoſe diameters are of the fn it 
length, are called equal circles, ſpl 
Egual Figures, are thoſe whoſe areas a | fot 
equal, whether the figures are fimilar or not, of 
The ſegments of ſpheres or circles are or 
equal concavity or convexity, when they qu 
have the fame ratio or proportion to the da- qi 
meter of the ſpheres or circles whereof they 10 
Are parts, g vt 
Equal Geometrical Rati:s, are thoſe while » 

leaſt terms are Gmilar aliquot, or aliq# le 
parts of the greater, &c, m 
Equal Hyperbolas, are thoſe whole ordi- n 
nates to their intermediate ax*s are equal ts u 
each other, taken at equal diſtances hom . 
their vertices. tl 
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| Oy differently denominsted E'QUI (S.) a people upon Nome, and -» 
* e eee, ate equal to one _—_ its enemies, till Quintus Cineinnatos 
— 1 gerling, Ke. It is a term alto uſed] brought them under the yoke; they were 
3 and ſometimes means the dif- | frequently puniſhed for their rebellion by 
FR | © "ee herween the time marked out by the  Poftbumus Tubertus, and by Fabius totally 
lkey un s apparent motion, and the time that is | ſubdued after he had taken forty of their ef- 
the 3 by its real or middle motion, ac- | ties in a little time, for which he had the _ 
| Urding to which. clocks and watches are | name Maximus conferred on him, and then - 
hare to be regulated ; becauſe time, ab- they became allies to the Romans, | 
that iely confidered, always moves regujasly r Fen ro row Geometry, relates to 
ls, and equably, and therefore thoſe inſtruments . thoſe figures all the angles whereof are equal. 
ber that are tv expreſs it, ſhould do ſo likewiſe, EQUICRU'RAL (A.) in Geometry, relates toa 
v8 is vhich ſun-dials cannot poſſibly do, becauſe | triangle, uſnally called an iſoſceles triangle, 
ter; the ſon goes unequally eaſtwards w h reſpeci |, or one wa 2s two ſides of the ſame, or 
the equator, = | an equal length, | 2 
— * j OR (8.) a term much uſed in Airo- EQUIDIFFERENT (A.) in Aritbmetich, is 
le, if ray and Geogr phy, and means a great im-] when there is the ſame difference between 
Ng moveable circ jb ſphere, equally diſtant | the other terms of a ſeries, that there is be- 
bees, from the two poles of the world, or having] tween the firſt and ſecond, 566; 
1 + the ſame poles with the world ; and is. ſo | EQUIDI'STANT (A.) in is applied 
alli | called, becauſe when, the ſun is in it, the | to things, all the parts of which are at the 
caysand nighte are equal z in Maps, Charts, | ſame or an equal diſtance from one another. 
h ihe and Planiſpheres, it is called the equinoQial | EQUILA'TERAL (A) in Geometry, is à fi- 
more line; and by Samen, 1 the line; gure whoſe ſides are all equal ; 
lame it divid's the globe or ſphere into two hemi -- Eguilateral Hyberbola, one, the conjugate 
ſpheres, the one called northern and the other | axes of which ate equal. 1 
u Gouthern ; by the paſſa ges or tra nſits of arches | EQUILIBRIUM (S.) a term in Mccbanicks, 
1 of the equator over the meridian, its equal | implying that two or more bodies, when 
re of or mezn time is eſtimated, which gives ire -] compared together, are exaly equal in 
they quent occaſion to convert .degrees of the . weight, 6 A £5, 
da- into time, and the contrary. _ n Cp aa (S.) in Ariebmetick and 
4b EQUERIES (S.) are particularly uſed among | Geometry, is a magnitude or quantity multi- 
us tor the officers of the king's ſtables, who, | plied by the ſame or an equal number or quan- 
bose when his mejeſty goes abroad, ride in the] tity with ſome other number or quantity. 
1 lexding coach, are in waiting one at a time | EQUINO'CTIAL (S,) in Afronomy, a grea 
menth!y, and have a table with the gentle- | immoveable circle of the ſphere, under which 
ordi» men uſhers during that time; formerly they | the earth moves in its diurnal motion t 
ual ig uſed 10 ride on- horſeback by the coach ſide, | whenever the fun in his progreſs through 
hom when the king travelled z there are fix of | the ecliptick comes to this circle, the days 


j 


them, with ſalaries of 300 J. per annum each; 


eich thetie are two called by the diftinQ- ap. 
es in | pellation of «queries of the crown £ables, as 
+ the being employed in managing or breaking the 
bottle hotſes, and preparing them for the 
like- king's riding 3 one of them is, or always 
hing | ſheuld be in cloſe waiting at court 4 and 
dag when his majeſty rides, holds the ſtirrup, 
ed to whilſt the matter of the horſe, or one of the 
e. «queries, in his abſence, aſſiſts in mounting | 
| 


— their ſalary is 256 J. per annum 
tuch. 


EQUERRY or ECU'RY (s.) is ſometimes 
| token for, ot underſtood of the ſtabling or 


uli the grooms, &c, and is commonly meant of 
rovgh thole cf kings, princes, &c, and ſometimes ' 
engcl it h taken for the principal officer, or he 
that bas the care and charge of the king's 
mA), dorſer j who in England is called mater of | 
erent, the horſe 3 and * 69s the grandecuyer, 
m or abo lute ſy monfieur be grand. | | 
pg oe EQUE'STRIAN (A.) ſometbing relating to: 
_ _—_ or man on horſeback 3 ſo an e 
= i ſtatue, is a 8 nn a Ze 2 


place for horſes, together with lodging tor | 


| EQUYP (V.) to lore or 


and nights are equal all over the globe,which 
is done twice à year, one time in the firſt 
point of Aries, which is called the vernal e- 
e the other time in the firſt point of 
ibra, which is called the autumnal equi- 
nox ; theſe interſections of the ecliptic and 
 equineFiial are called eguinoctial points. © 
Equinettial Colure, that which' paſſes thro* 
the equinoQial points. | 
Equinofial Dial, a dial, the plane where-- 
of is parallel to the equinoctial. . 
QUINOYX (S.) in Al. onamy, the time when 
the ſon enters one of the equinoctial points, 
at which time the days and nights are exactly 
equal, and which is twiee in the year in a 


oblique ſpheres. | | 
Equinox, is about the 22d. | 


| E 


The Autumnal 
of September, and is ſo called upon account- 
of the ſea ſon of the year, | 

The Vernal Equinox, is about the 21ſt of 
March, ſo called, as being the ſpring time 
of the year. | . 


fornith a perſon, place, 
or thing with proper conveniencies and ne- 
ceſſaries to go a journey, or to door performs 


mounted on a horſe, 


1 


aries to 
e 1. 
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A &c. but jt by 
the attendance | 


IR (V.) 5 balance 


_— 1255 3 . 


ö 12 — er 2 


ue — $17 pron W | 
; —— 2 
between + 


r DERATE(V.) is when one thing 
i belance ſor, or of the ſame weight, force, 
or value with another, 


EQUIPO/NDEROUS 4.) equally heavy, or 


F IPO/NDEROUSNES5 (8.) the being of | 


ſame or an equal w 
; F'QUITABLE (As) A.) ju — fair, up- 
„ without hypocriſy or guile. 
ys ITY 1 is that virtue by which-we ren - 
one his juſt due, according to 
2 — circumſtances a perſon may be 
under in relation to the Jaws of ſociety ; it 
is ſometimes confounded with juſtice, which 
rather ſeems to reward or puniſh, according 
to ſome ſlated rule or law, than according to 
the varying. circumſtanoess of an action, for 
which ceaſon we have the court of Chancery 
or Equity to moderate the ſeverity of — 


—— and to regard the contro- 
— —ö of equity and | 


rather than according to Arict 


ture, quality, or 

ſeveral things 
ar 9 — hot 8 ex: 
nged or given . 

2 re < was value, though of « 2 


1015 OCAL ( 2 ſuch words of propoſitions 
the ſenſe is not determiaate ; that 
which is doubtful, or may be turned or un- 
moie ways than one ; alſo ſuch 
2 as are of the ſame ſound, but have 
ite. different meanings; 2 6 bull, a beef 
called, and 8 bull, a blundering miſtake, 

. nonſenfiea) expreſhon, 


&e. 
' EQUYVOCALLY (Part.) dubiouſly, ambi- 


guouſly, ſpoken with a'mental reſervation | 


on e to deceive the hen rer. 


ug UFVGCCATE (V.] to ſhuffle ; to ſay one | 


g and mean another; to ſp:ak dubiouſly, 
1 that the heeter ſhall not be able poſitively 
10 determine whether he underſtands the 


. ker 0 
1G! — (S.) a Hug, aul. 1 


5 oftice, 
EQUIVALENCE IS.) the agreement of na | 
ny between 


1 


2 


weights to his legs; there is alfo A 
E Een: 


I years after tha death of — 
| Oreaty the Chriftian, which is placed by 
f 2 2 in the 748, 49, 30, 5, f, 
ome. 
ERAUICATE V.) to pluck vp by the roots; 
to take away the very ſeeds or foundation 
| of &-dileaſe, building , &e, 
ERADICA'TION 645 a plucking up by the 
roots; a total and abſolute de ſtruction or re- 
moval of perſons or things. 
ERA DIC ATIVIVõ (s.) in Pil, are voy 
ſearching and ſtrong medicines, that pierce, 
a8 it were, into the very inmoſt teceſſes of 
diſeaſe, and bring it away, 
ERA'SED (A.) blotted of ſcraped out, pulled 
| down, or ploughed up, totally defaced, &- 
moliſhed or removed away; in ors 
is any creature repreſented with its 
limbs, Kc. torn or tent off by violence. 
 ERA'SEMENT (s.) a feratching or blotting 
_— words not agreed to in a deed, ſo that 
cannot poſſibly be ſeen or read. 
FRA STIANS (8.) 2 diſeiples or followers 
of Eraftus, a phyfician of Baden in q iiur. 
land, a perſon of great reputation in his pro- 
feſſion, who, among other principles, main 
tained that the church bad not the power « 
diſcipline and excommunication, but the ci 
vil magiſtrate only. 
'ERA'TO (S.) one of the nine Moſes that pre- 
des over love poems z the is generally repre- 
| ſentedlike a young maiden of a gay humour, 
crowned with myrtle and roſes, holding 4 
| harp in the right hand, and 4 bow in the 


. IS * 


her, armed with his bows and arrows 
ERE-(Part.) before that, rather than, &c- of 
'E'REBUS (8.) | called by the poets the gol 
bell, born of Chor and Tarebra 5 it is l- 
wiſe the name of one of the. ighernal rivers 


ERECT 


' other, with s little winged Cupid placed by | 


F #> 
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ly. | | 
| ERECTION (S.) the act of | lifting ap, build- 
ing, miſing, or making a thing to and up- 


right, 1 5 fl 
- ERMITE (.) the fame with bermit, or # 


. Bas 
vently L d. 3 
ea,.) ſometbiog belonging to 

nz ber mit, or the living in a loneſome deſart, 


| ERGO (Part.) an ill tion, or conſequence 


| ERIDANUS (.) a conſtellation in the ſouth- 
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ERI>MA (S.) in ArchireFure, is a ſhore, but- 


| F'RRAND (S.) a meſſage or buſineſs that a { 


| * Ingoutof the way z in Lato, the ſame with 


* * 


* 
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as grow upright without hanging their heads, 

* line, * 75 | 

rer v. to build, raiſe „ or ſet upright, 
fraight, or pergendicular | | 
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circuits; of bailiffs at large ; alſo of a ſet of 
knights, which in old romances are fepre- 
ſented riding up and down to relie ve diſtreſſed 
ladies, encounter giants, and other mad un- 
accountable feats. at arms ; it alſo means 
very, true, poſitive, &c. as an rrrant knave,, 
jig a very knave, _ 


\'ERRA'TA G8.) certain favles-or omiflions in 


a piece of werk, particularly ſpoken of fuch 
s are made at the printing-preſs, and eſcape” 
| being corrected 72 


f the | ERRA'TIGAL' or ERRA Tick (A.) that 


n that retires, as it were, out of the 
wird, to live in a deſatt, loneſome, unin+ 
| habited place, with an intent to contem- 
upon, and worſhip God the more fer+ 

| uninterrapttdly. 755 24 


or in a ſolitary manner. : 
EREWHILE (Patt.) lately, not long ſince, 4 
ſma l time ago, or 4 little while paſt, | 


dr2n from certain premiſes laid down 3 an 
in Engliſh, is expreſſed by the particle here» 


fore, or for that reaſon. 


em hemiſphere, repreſented on the globe by 

2 river, conſiſting in Ptolamy's catalogue of 
0 ſtars, in Tycho's of 19, and in Mr, Flam- 
d's of 68. | * 


ERI'NGO (8.) a' plant, commonly khown by | 


the name of, a ſea bolly. 

treſs, ot prop, put again a weak or decayed 

place of a ve to prevent its falling, * 
F'RMINB (S.) in Heralgry, a white field or 

fur, powdered with black ſpots, ſuppoſed to 

repreſent the-ſkin of an animal of that name, 


which ſome fay is a Water Fat, others a mu- 


ela, or ſort of wearel, and others * 
nenian mouſe, There is really no ſkin of an 
animal 4hat naturally .corteſponds with the 
kerald's ermine ; for the animal ſo called is 
dbulk white, end fo far from ſpots, that it is 
tu ported, that it Will rathet die, or be taken, 
than ſnl'y its whiteneſs; white ſkins have 


been uſ-d for many ages to line the robes of | 


kings, magiſtrates, &c, the Furrier, to add 
to their beauty, ſewed bits of the blatk tails 


2 * other creatures, upon the white | 


19 
HO DE (v.) to gnaw off, eat out, away, ot 
nto. 


wanders, goes out of the way, path, or rule 

it ought to follow ; the planets are called, 
 erratich flars, becabſe each of them, has a pe- 

culiar motion, and the fixed ſtats ſtand ſtill. 

ERRHINES (S.) nedicines that purge the 

" head, by being put up the noſtrils, ' : 

ERRO'NEOUS (A.) falle, miſtaken, liable, 

dor ſubject to overſight. 3 

. ESS ($.) falſity, wrongneſs, 
Mmiftake. 15 : 

ERROR or E'RROUR (S.) e miſtake, a falſe 
opinion, or overſight ;; any thing ſaid or done 
wrong; in Lau, it is a fault in pleading or 
in the proceſs, for which's writ, called a 
wrſt of error, is often granted, to reRtify a 
falſe judgment, and redreſs the party in the 
injury be may ſuſtain by ſuch a procedure, 

ERST (Part.) an od word much uſed by the 

- poets, ſignifying the time long fince paſt, 
formerly, ancienfly, ,-' . - 

ERUBE'SCENCE or ERUBE'SCENCY (s.) 
a bluſhing for ſhame, or an uneaſy conſciouſ- 
neſs for, or at doing ſomething that ought 
not to be done. i a 

ERUBE/SCENT (A.) -bluſbing, becoming red, 
or ſhewing ſome ſigns of ſhame or uneafineſs, 
by the alteration of the countenance, - . 

ERU'CT' (V.) to belch or break wind upwards, 
by rgaſon or upon account of the ſtomach's * 
teing overcharged, or foul. _ 

ERUCTA/TION (s.) a breaking, burfling, or 
b-lching forth. „ 

ERUDI'TION (S.) learning, or knowledge, 
eſpecially in ſuch parts of literature as mur 
immediately promote virtue and uſeful know 
ledge. 

ERUNCA'TION (S.) a clearing or freeing, 2 
pulling up or*taking away, the weeds, or 

other obſtructions that are in the way. 

' ERUPTION s.) a violent coming, iſſuing, - 


or breaking forth, 


EROSION (S.) the act of ſharp, acid fluids or | EXYSYPELAS (S.) the phyGcal name for the 


humours, gnawing and tearing off patts 
from the fleth, metals, c. „ 

Tag (v.) io miltake, wander, or go out of 
the rivhr way. HE. 


| FRRABLE (A.) that js liable to miſtake, to | 


0 Or do any thing wrong, 


Perſon 18 (ent about from one place to another. 
FRRANT (A.) wandering, firayings or go- 


diſeaſe commonly called the &. Fntbory's 

Bay on | nr | 
ESCALADE (s.) a ſudden, furious attacking 

2 town or citadel, by getting over the wall, 

by means of ladders, without the formality 

of x ſiege, and the regular defenfive ſontiſi - 

cations to preferve and cover the army. | 
ESCA'LOP-SHELLS (S.) s bearing very often 

ſound in test rmour. a | 
. LSCA TINO thy was formerly a permiſſion 


| 


WMren, ſpoken of thoſe judges that go ” 


| 


FE CARKTEL (A.) 
ESCHA “R or ESC AR 
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2: : given 3. perſon to make over 4 pill of ex- 


change to one beyond ſea. 


ESCAPE (s.) the getting away from an ene- 
my z the avoiding of juſtice z the running 
from danger, or being preſerved in ſome ex- 
traordinary manner, - b 


in Heraldry, quartered, or 
8.) in Sur ery, a ſcab 
(3 p 65 gery 


or ctuſt made on the an hot iron, 
ſome tharp, corroding humour, or a cauſtick 
medicine. 


quarterly. 


PSC HARO Ticks (s.) medicines which be- 


they are alſo called eau 


ing applied exteinally, produce as eſchar ; 


icks, 


- ESCHEA'T (S.) in Law, any thing that falls 


* 


to a land lord, eit her by forfeiture, a tenant's 
dying without heirs, or leaving him under 
age, ot unmarried ; it alſa figntfics a lawful 
inheritance deſcending to an heir, but then 
it is diftinguiſhed by the addition of ra z 
it alſo Ggnifies the circuit or place, within 


v which the king or othet lord hath eſchears of 


huis tenants. 


* 
: 


: . 


- ESCHRA'KITES (S.) a 


'ESCHEA'TOR (s.) was formerly an officer 


ho tool care of the king's eſcheats in a 
county, and certified them into the exchequer 
and chancery, 
ESCHEVIN 
and Dutch Government, is a magiſtrate choſen 
by the inhab.tants of a city to take care that 
food order and conveniency is kept in it, 
and to look after publick buildings; in Hol- 
lard, the judge of cuil affairs at firſt hand; 
eriminal ashes allo come under their coge 


nizance; and if the criminal confeſs himſelf 


guilty, they can fee ſentence executed with» 
out any further proceſs, and even without 


appeal. | DIED 
ESCHE'W(V.) to avoid, ſhun, leave, for ſake, 


or go wat of the way: 


among the Mubometans, who believe that 
man's greateft happineſs conſifls in the con- 


templ.tion of God, and deſpiſe Mabomet's 


groſs conceptions of paradiſe ; they ttudiouſly 
avoid vice, love muſick, Ind always appear 
good humoured ; the principal preachers in 
the royal moſques profefs this opinion, 


ESCLATTE' (A.) in Heraldry, relates to 


ſomething, whoſe parts are ſeparated with 
violence. 


ESCORT (V.) to convey, protect, defend, or 


— 


4 


43 


ſee a perſon lafe over or through a dangerous 
place or piſſage ; eſpecially in War, when a 
detschment is made to protect ſome noted 

per ſon, + r convoy ammunition, &c. 
ESCO'RT (S.) a company cf armed men, or 


ſhips of war, attending tome noted perſon, or | 


valuable things, in order to attend or prefer ve 
them from robbers, enemies, or pirates, 
ESCUA'DE (S.) the third part of a company 
of foot ſold ers. 
E/5CRIT” or E'SCRIPT (S.) a tranſcript or 
copy of ſomething written cut. 


$ 


ECHEVI'N (S.) in the French 


«ft of philoſophers | 


ER," 


E3CRITOYR or SCRUTOYR (S,) a cabin 
. or curious piece of joiners work, original, 
deſigned to keep writings, &c, that they 

may readily be gone to upon all 0ccafions, . 

ESCROL (S.) in Heraldry, a roll of parc, 
ment or paper, having a motto inſcribe 

| upon if, s ; 

ESCU“ (S.) the French crown, which 1s equal 
to 60 ſols, or three livres, in value abut 

' 44. 6 d. flerling, or Engliſh money. 
ESCU AGE (S.) a tenure hereby a tenant 

holds certain lands of the lord, upon condi. 
tion of following bim to the wars, at the 

tens nt's own charge. . 
E'SCULENTS (5.) ſuch plants or roots a xe 

eatable ; as carrots, parſnips, cabbage, &, 

E'SCURIAL (S.) a ſtately palace, in which ; 
a monaſtery of the order of St, Jen, bulk 
by Pbilip Il. king of Spain, in a \mall ville 
of that name, ſituate in the kingdom of J.. 
ledo, about fix leagues from Madrid; ther i 
a very fine church belonging to it, Phily 
TV. added to it a very beautiful chayel, i 
which the king and queens of Spain, why 

have iſſue, arc interred, ; 

ESCU”TCHEON (S.) in Heraldry, is a ſhiel, 
or the coat or field whereon the army we 
borne ; he that bath married an heirefs may 
bear an eſcutcheon over his own, whereon the 
wife's arms are drawn, which is called ag 
eſcutcheon of pretence. 

ESPA'LIER (S.) in France, fgnifies 2 v1 
tree; but with us it means rows of tiert 
planted round the outfide of the garden, or 
any part thereof, to preſerve tender plinu ot 
young trees, or for the bounding 2 walk, 
which cffice they are found to do better than 
ſtone 01 brick walls. 

E SPECIAL (A.) chief, particular, finguzr, 

of much note or eſteem. 

ESPE'CIALLY (Part,) ſomething done or (iid 
in an extraordinary, particular, or cbleryable 
manner. 

ESPI'AL (S.) in War, is a watch or guard, 
eſpecially one placed upon a high place, s 
ſee all that paſſes to or from the place, 

ESPLANA'DE(S.) in Fortification,a declivity 
or ſlope of carth beginning at the top cf l 
counterſcarp, and infſ-nfibly loſing itſelf n 
the level of the campaign, ſerving as pan. 
pet to the connteric:rp or covered way, 

ESPLEE's (s.) in Late is the prefitable pro- 
duce that the round yielis, as p Hure, bay, 

corn, &c, e 

ESPOU/S ALS (S.) the betrothing or contridt- 
ing in maitiage, or the ceremony uſed inthe 
ava! completion in the church cr elle w hett. 

£SPOU'SE (V.) to betrothe or cob trat : 
mar: laye ; to wed ; allo to intereſt one's (ell 
in an 2 to adhere to an opinion, cult) 


or arty. N 
ESPY- (V.) to perceive, ſee, or diſcover 3 
diftance ; to watch, obſerve, ot overlook, 


ESQUIRE (.) a title of nobil;ty, r hon 


J 


tees, rogts, ſlumps, or the like, in order 


. 
next below a knight, and above a gentleman. 
| 2 opinions there are about is. 
of this title, but the general received one is, 
| that he was the immediate attendant. upon 
2 kpight that went to the wars, and that he 
was his armour-bearer, ſomewhat of which 
fill remains among the order of the knight- 
hood, each member having, their eſquare ; | 
but it is o. commonly given to the young- 
er ſons Uf noblemen, and to the eldeſt ſons 
of thoſe younger : ſons, the eldeſt ſons. of 
knights, and their eldeſt ſons ſucceſſively ; 


. 


ing creates, by putting about their necks 


the eſquires of the king's body, and ſuck as |... 
the 


the collar of 8 5, and beflowing upon them a | 
pair of flyer er prong divers others in the |. 


luperior publick offices are reputed eſgaires, 


or equal to them, as ſheriffs of counties, 
. ſerjcants at law, juſtices of the peace, may; 


ors of towns, counſellors at law, batchelors' 
of divinity, law, phbyſick, &c. though none 
of them are really ſo; laſtly, the chiefs of 


ſome ancient families are likewiſe eſquires by | 


preſcription, , | b 1 
ESSA RT (V.) to grub up, or extirpate buſhes, 


to preparꝰ the land tor tillage, | 

E'SSAY (S.) a trial, endeavour, or attempt to- 
wards doing a thing; a ſhort treatiſe or | 
written piece upon a particular ſubjeQ z alſo 
the proof or. trial made of the purity of gold 

or filver for coining, &. and with the Hun- 
tert, it is the breaſt or briſket of a deer. 

ESSAY” (V.) to try, endeavour, or ſtrive to do 
a thing. 1 

ESSE (8. in the School! Philoſophy, means the 
real or actual exiſtence or being of a thing. 

ESSENCE (S.) that which conflitutes or de- 
terminates the nature of a thing, without 
which it cannot be what it is; in Chymiftry, 
it is the pureſt and moſt ſubtle part of a b dy 
extrated from it by fire; alſo perfumes, &c. 
eo byth's name. . 5 

ESSE'NE (S.) a famous ſect among the Jews, 
whoſe opinions, in many particulars, agreed 
with the Py:bagorians ; one ſort of them 
profeſſed a community of goods, and ſhun- 
ned all pleaſures, even marriage, and all 
cornal copulation with women z they wore 
white gat ments, forbad oaths, drank nothing 
but water, uſed inanimate ſacrifices, had 
their elders in particular reſpect, and were 


above all others ſo ftrict in the obſervation of | 


the ſabbath, that chey prepared their meat 
en the eve, would not remove s veſſel out 
of ity place, nor even eaſe or ſupply nature, 
unleſs very much preſſed. Another fort of 


them allowed marriage, for the ſake of pro- 


creation, after they had ſtaid three years, to 
try whether the woman was healthy, and 


kt to bear children; but never lay with their |, 


wives after conception, to ſhew that it wes. 
more out of a defire to benefit the common 
wealth, than to ſatisfy their defires. I hey, 
vere alſo. divided into Prafticks and Thes- 


origina} [ vr 


_ ſolitary places ; thoſe ſpent- their time in 
— and theſe 5 in medit- tion 3 
there were alſo ſome Chriſtians went by this 
name, from whence it is ſuppoſed the ſeveral 
., ſorts of monks, took their riſe. 
ESSE'NTIAL (A.) whatever is ablolutely be- 
ceſſary to conſtnute a_thing, and without 
which it canhot be what it appears to be, or 
is called. "We 1 68 JJ 3 35" 2 TH 
ESSE'NTIALS (S.) the foundation or material 
parts of a doctrige, bnilding, agreement, &c. 
E'SSEX (S.) the county ſo called, is large and 
.- populous, ſo ſurrounded by waters, that it 
forms a peninſula ; its extent from eaſt to 
_ weſt is 40 miles 5 and from north to ſouth 
about 35 miles ; the whole circumference be- 
ing about 146 miles; containing 18 Whole 
hundreds, and two half hundreds, in which 
' are 22 market towns, 415 pariſhes, 46 parks, © 
one foreſt, one caſtle, about 25,009 houſes, 
and 208,100 ſouls; It ſends 8 members to 
parliament z is bordered and eroſſed by ſeveral 
rivers, over which are 28 bridges; the wa- 
| ters of theſe N yield great variety and 
gunmen of fine fiſh, particularly oyſlers; the 
vil is fine meadow, paſture, and corn lands, 
beſides a. large 555 of wood - land, com- 
monly called Eęping Forefl ; the produce is 
corn, hay, &c. butter, ſaffron the finett in 
the world, cheeſe, gunpowder, and woollen 
manufactures in great abundance, : 
ESSOVN (S.) in Lato, an excuſe for him who 
is ſummoned to appear and anſwer to a real 
action, or to perform ſuit to a court baron, 
and is the ſame with the civilians excuſorio z 
there are five cauſcs of Eoin, wiz, when the 
party is beyond the ſea, when on an expedi- 
tion to the Holy Land, when through infir- 
mity of body he cannot come, when he is 
wy in bed, and when he is in the king's 
crvice., 


| i TY 
ESTA” BLISH (V.) to confirm, appoint, ſettle 


or do whatever is neceſſary to make a thing 
. ſafe, ſure, certain, and durable. 
ESTA'BLISHMENT(S.) the ſettling, or put - 

ting things upon certain conditions; allo the 


| "known and regular laws of a kingdom, or 


people, containing the eflentials or founda- 
tion of that government, | 

ESTA'CHE (S.) a bridge or bank of ſtone or 
timber, 

ESTA'TE(S.) in Laso, is a title a man hath 
in lauds or tenements, E/late is either i · 
pla or conditional : Simple, called alſo fee fim- 
ple, is where a man, by deed indented, en- 

-, feoffs another in fee, reſerving, to himſelf, 
and his heirs, a yearly rent with condition, 
it the rent is unpaid, to re-enter ; Condrtio 
nal, is ſuc h as hath 3 condition annexed to it, 
though it be not ſpecified in writing, as if a 
man grant to another, by. his deed, the of - 
fice of park keeper for life, this is upon con- 
dition in law, wiz. if be ſhall fo long well 
and truly keep the park. It means alſo the 

ate, empire, kingdom, provinces, or - 


mh; the firlt lived in cities, ths othes in 


a 


tent of land; under any ons's government of 
8 2 | domi- 


4 


three, vis. king, lords, and commons, who 
| have the power of redrefling 
und doing all acts of power, ** 
binding to the people; alſo the 5 
toode of any priva 1742 


te 
or condition any thing F 


ESTEE'M (S.) the value, re 
or worth of « perſon or thing. 


SSTEE'M (V.) to have a love, regard, value, 


' or reſpe@t for any perſon or thing, 
E'STERLING (s.) the fame with ferling, in 
g 145 to men, money, &c. alſo the name 
« fl bird q c 


ESLETE' (A.) in Heraldry, is a beaſt repre- | 


© ſented as-if his head had been torn or gent. 
off from the body by violenee, ſo that it ap- 


- pears -1 471 | 
'F'STHE Pp. a received canonical book of 
the Old Teftament, 1 to be written 
22 Efber the wife of le, king 
to t eo s king 
of Per Ju} by ſome Darius, the fon of 
_ Hyſtaſpes yz it gives an hiſtorical account of 
what ha; to the Jets during the life 
of that queen, in which it is obſervable, 
there is not the word Gov once mentioned, 


altho* a 

ſor e means of Eber. 

- ESTHIO'MENOA(S,) a growing or ing, 
ttangtenous inflammation, that conſumes the 

| parts and diſpoſes them to a mortification.. 

: pt 0a rg Aer, is r. r 

F eſteem, reſpect, or love; alſo any thi 
" whole this may becompn or the . 

nd out, 


known or 


"'£'STIMATE or ESTIMATION (S.) a fixed | 


or determined value, or rate of the worth or 
expence of a thing. gg Ih | 
E'STIMATE (V.) to value, compute, appraiſe, 
os make known the worth or common charge 
of a thing, 5 
ESTIMATOR (S.) an appraiſer, valuer, or 
- , Computer of the worth, charge, or expence 
| of $ thing- j 
ESTTVAL (A.) the former weather, or 
ſomething belonging to the fammer. 
ESTIVAL or 80 ER *OLSTICE (8. )is 
When the ſun enters the - tropick of Cancer, 
which is about the 22d of June, when it 
males the longeit day und ſhorteſt night. 
ESTOPPEL (S.) in , is when a man is 
_ . hindered from ſayintz any thing 2gainft bjs 
don att or deed, though it be truth, | 
"E'STOVERS (S) in Law, is a certain portion 
allowed a felon out of his effects for his 


2 


-_  . maintenance duripg his impriionment; alſo | 
+ to be taken out | 


4 certain allowance of wood 
bf another's woods, | | 
IIS TRADE (s.) a publick road or highway; 
 . alſoa ſma)l rifing in the floor of a chamber, 
encompaſſed with a rail or alcove for the 


very great deliverance was wrought | 
, 


placing a bed in; in Turkey, they ave fre- 


5 * 
: 1 
my 
1 * k 
* . 4 
- 


w_ nee I Efirade, a militery term, Ggnify. 


| ing the-ſeading our ſcouts to obſerve thee. 


nemy 's motions. 
| ESTRA'NGE (V.) co alienate or drow y 
perſon's love or affect ions towards 457 
thing. ; | | | 
ESTRAY” (s.) any tame beaſt found in any 
lordſhip, and not owned by any body; 30 
which caſe it is to be ery d publickly in the 
next market j and if it be not claimed by 
any body within a year and a day, it is for- 
| __ the lord of the foil where it wa 
ound, | : 
ESTREA'T ($.) in Low, a true copy or do- 
plicate of an original writing, viz. amerciz- 
ments or penalties ſet down in the rolls of 3 
court, to be levied by the ba iliff or other 
| officer, for offences committed. 
ESTRE'PEMENT ($.) in Low, the impores 
riſhing land by continual ploughing or ſowing 
without due reſt and manuring ; al{v a ſpoil 
made by the tenant ſor hfe upon lands, or 
woods to the of bim in reverſius, 
E'STUARY (S.) a ditch, mote, or trench, 
where the tide overflows at bigh- water, 
| E'SULA (S.) the bark of a ſmallyeddiſh root, 
which produces narrow green lever, yielding 
a milky juice, chiefly in France ; it 
is uſed in compoſitions for the 
dropſy, being firſt infuſed in vinegar, x- 
which an extract is drawn from it, 
ESURTNE (A.) is applied to ſalts which arg 
of a fretting or corroding nature, 
'E'TAPPE (S.)in War, the quantity of provi- 
ſions or forage allowed an army in thei 
march through a province or kingdom, 
ETA'PPIER (S.) one who contradts with 2 
country for furniſhing troops in their march 
with neceſſaries. | | 
 E'TCHING (s.) the art of eating is the f- 
| ures of men, beafts, birds, c. upon copper- 
plates, and eſpecially buildings, or draughts 
of architecture, with aqua-fortis, or ome o- 
ther corioſive menſtruum z which is done vi 
ter this manner : The plate being firit pla- 
niſhed, ond curiouſly poliſhed, it is heated com- 
monly with the of buynt paper, and 
then ſpread over with a eert- in co 
called the ground ; of which there are gicat 
varieties, tome approving of one ſort, 3nd 
| ſome of an«ther z this done, it is ſmoaked or 
blacked with a e+ndle or link ; the piate be- 
ing thus prepared, the draught or picture 6 
rubbed on the back-fide with red-1ead, ver- 
million, challe, &c. acgording to the foncy of 
| the artiſt; which fide fo rubbed over, is f 
upon the ground as above, and by going over 
the out - lines of the draught or picture, wth 
i tracing needle, it leaves the ſketch upon the 
ground in red of white, c. according t9 
what the paper was rubbed with z then with 
proper needles, the ſaid out-lines are gi 
over again, and the whole etched according 
to art 3 by hand, if the draught confills of 


N 
ö 


2 ntly only covered with a 
1 Libtors of quality In, 


carpet to receive | 


Ggures j or ruled, if it conſiſts of Rraight % 
] 5 


„ 


rr 


; 85 7 * 
a * 


dn es moſt plans; elevatione, or ſeclons of 
. 5 ws are ; this tows; the whole is | 


ſurrounded with a wall of wax, and the plate 
being ſet upon a level place, ſintzle aqua-fortis 
js poured on in ſuch quantities as the firength 
of the Jiquor and nature of the work requires 3 
il the liquor is too ſtrong, it is weakened with 
_ pood ſharp vinegar, c. in this the expetience. 
and judgment of the artiſt are much re- 
ired, as well as in how long the liquor 
fend on, ſome works- requiring to be 
bit Hrunget, and others lighter z this done, 
the plate being warmed, and the ground be- 
ing wiped off, a proof is taken from the 
191 inge pres, 4% ln places as are deſective 
are amended by gtaving; and ſo the whole 
is fnithed, | | 4.37 * 
ETERNAL (A.) that never had a beginning, 
not (hall, „t cau have an end. 
ETERNITY (S.) infinite duration, as well 
paſt a to came. 
ETERN!ZE V.) to make or cauſe to ha ve 
an infinite duration to come, ſuch as we are 
_ aflured the ſouls of men ſhall have after this 


life, | 2 
ETHEREAL (A.) airy, light, fine, of or be- 
longing to the ether, or pure air above our 
atmoſphere, and ſometimes applied to the 
atmoiphere itſelf ; with the Chimie, an ex 
cecding fine oil or 1pirit that very readily and 
eaſily takes fre, is called erbereal oil, 
E'"THICKS (8.) the ſame with moral phileſo 
phy, or the ſcience that lays down, rules for 
the conduct and economy of life, that teaches 
the reg»/ations of the paſſions, and inftruts 
men to be happy by practiſing all the focial 


Virtues, 


ETHMOIDAL (8,) the ſuture or ſeam that | 


lurrounds the bone called ethmoides, which 
is in the inner part of the noſe, full of large 
pores or {mall holes like a. Geve, | 
EI HMOI'DES (S.) 4 bone in the middle of 
the 0s frontis, or bone of the forchead, and 
t the top of the root of the noſe, .. 
ETHNARCH {$.) 4 governor or rulerof a 
mation or province, the ſame with /#/rarch. 
ETHNARCHY (S) the art of ruling or go- 
vernment. | | 


£ 


15 13 [ 
ETHNO'PHRONES (s.) a ſect of hereticks | 


of che ſeventh century, who profeſſed Chri- 
Rianity, but added thereto all the extrava- 
fanciesof the Pagans, | | 


 FTHOLOGY (.). diſcourſe or treatiſe upon 
manners; in Rbetorich, a deſcription of the 
$£01vs, inclination, temper, manners, &c] 


- a perſon ; it is alſo called portrait or pic- 
ET HOPOF'TA(S,) « Rbero ical Ggure, of ba 


me meaning with etbology. 
ETYMOLO'GICAL (A.) re'sting to the 
_ meaning of words, by ſearching into their 
_ Original derivation and ſigni fica tion. 
ETYMO/LOGIST (S.) a perſon that declazes 
the meaning of words, by ſearching out the 
Uue or ſuppoſed original of them. 


* 


ETYMOLOGIZE (v.) to give. the trys.or 
. ſuppoſed foundation or original of worde, 
from een preſent meaning or uſe of 


them 1s | 17 
ETYMOLOGY (s.] is that part of Grammer, 
that is bufied about fixing the meaning of 
words, by ſearching into, or after their origi- 
- nal. derivation. 
E'TYMON (8.) the original from whenee a 
word is derived. 5 
EVA'CU ANTS (s.) medicines which carry off 
bad or ſuperfluous humours. by ſecretion, . 
EVA'CUATE (V.) to empty, pour out, or 
diſcharge, 


EVACUA'TION(S.) the e diſcharg- 
ing, or pouring one thing out another 
and in-Pby ſich, it is the leſſening the 


fluids, ſometimes by catharticks, ſometimes 
by - phlebotomy, and ſometimes by other 


means. ! A 

EVA'DE (v.) to put or ſhift off, by going from 
nn 
= of the way of doing or ſuffering ſome- 
thing. 44 , 

EVAN E'SCENT (A.) diſappearingy or going 
out of ſight z periſhing, or coming to no- 


. 

EVANGE“LIC AL. (A.) pertaining to the 
pels or evangeliſts, or ſomething in the ile 
or manner of the goſpel, | 


| EVA'NGELISTS ($.) the inſpired authors of 


the goſpel ;_ this name was alſo given in the 
primitive church to thoſe who preached the 
goſpel n down, without belonging to 
any particular place. 
EVANGELYZE (V.) to preach the goſpel; 
to bring good news, tidings, or accounts of 
ſomething agreeable and advantageous to the 
hearers, / 1 
EVA'NID (A.) weak, fading, ſoon blown or 
worn off, or away, particularly applied to cu · 
lours that are not durable. MI... 
 EVA'PORATE- (V.) to waſte or leſſen any | 
- - liquid or humid bodies by quantities going off 
cr (eparating from it, by fleams or vapour 
| breathing or going out of it, and when done 


* chymically, is performed by heate, till 
. reduced. 


the remaining part is te ſuch 4 
 ftrength or con as is x 4 
BVAPORA'TIQN- 48.) the breathing. or 


throwing forth teams or vapoury from a 
body g and in Phyſch, ir is the ſweating 
 . thio' the pores of the ſking in Phi „ it 
is the exhalint that humidity or moi in 
a body, or turning it wholly into vapour vr 


fone. | | | | 
EVA'SION(S.) a put off, excuſe, tricle, or en · 
deavour to get out ways | | 
EVA'SIVE{A.)} thet is not plain and free, 

but endeavouring to put a thing afide by ex- 

'cuſes, put-offs, or 9 

. ful expreſſions, and double entendres. 
EU'CHARIST (s.) a chriftian ſacrament in- 
fituted by our bleſſed Saviour at his laſt ſup- 


1 per 1 the biſhops and priefts have only as 


* 


* 


_- F'VENNESS (S.) pla inne ſo, ſmoothneſs, free 
om rowghnels or as qa + . 
+ EVENT (S.) che ſucceſs, reſult, or iſſue that 


© pbthority to ecnſecrate the elements, se- 
coding io the preſent church diſcipline ; in 
the 


* ' Greth ind Latin churches ; about which time 
the Latin or Roman church refuſed the cup to 
the laity, but the Greek church continued the 


and weftetn.church-confecrated with leaven- 


the Greek church z but the Latin church uſe 
unſesvened bread. * | | 
EUCHARTI'STICAL (A.) »ny thing belong» 
"ing to the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, 
he ther it be bread, wine, prayers, & e. 
EU'CHITES or EU'CHETES s.) 5 cet a- 
mog the ancient hereticks that prayed con- 
© tinua)ly, affirming that the whole of region 
conſiſ ed thuein, founding their opinion up- 
on the words (f St. Paul, 1 70, . v. 17. 
Pia withcut ceafing, | 


EU'CRASY (S.) a good and wholeſome tem- 


EUD AMON (S.) a good genius or ſpirit; 
vnd in Aftrology, is the fourth houſe in a fi- 
gure of the heavens, pretended to be the in-“ 
dicution of ſucceſs, proſperity, &c. 4 

LU DO xXIANs (S.) bereticks in the 4th cen - 
tory, who maintained that the ſon was crea- 

- ted out of nothing, that he had a diſtin 


EVE (S.) the proper name of a woman, eſpe- 


- araQion ſor cen or evening ; alſo the name of 
of the church feſti- | 
valle, which is generally appointed for a fait, 

EVE CTION (S.) a lifting up, carrying out, 


libration of the moon, or the inequality of 
ber motion, which occaſions her at, or near | 
her quarters, not to be in that line, which 
paſſes thro* the centre of the earth to the 
_ ſun,” which the is, at her conjunction, oppo- 
* iti, or ſ | 
EVEN (A.) 
into equal 
mmainder 3 2 
- plain, firaight, or ſmooth'y alſo doſe or pa · 
' [rallel to a thing- When one even number is 
men ſored or divided by another even number, 


the quotient is an odd number, then it is 
EVEN (Part.) like, or in ſuch manner, juſt 
#& 3 ſo, indeed, in truth, &c, ＋ 8 
- E'VENorE'V ENING((S:) the cloſe of the day, 


ptocceds or comes from any action. 


communicated in both kinds, both in the 


antient cuſtom; formerly both the eaſtern 


ed esd, which uſage js fill continued in 


perature of the body. 


and different will tom the father, &. 
cially the firſt, or wife of Adam; allo a con- 


the day preceding an 


ailing, or extolling z in Afronony, it is the 


* p44 
ſuch number as may be parted 
ſo any- thing that is flat, level, 


and the quotient is alſgan even number, ſuc h 
number is ſaid to be evenly even z but when 


ſaid to be evenly odd, 


or that port of it that is light after ſun-ſct. 


primitive Times, the deacons uſed to give | 
the ſacrament to the congregation, The ca- 
techumens and penitents were not allowed to | 
be preſent at the conſec ration of the eurb i» 
ri. Til the z2th century, the faithful 


— without leaving any re- | 


E'VEN-TIDE (s.) the fame with evening, 
EVE/NTILATE(V.) to value, rae, prize, or 
eſtimate an inheritance or eftate, ' 

| EVENTILA'TION (S.) a purging, inno- 

ing, cleanſing, examining, or Gifting into the 
bottom of a buſineſs, or queſtion in debate ; 

a lſo to appraiſe or value an eftate, F 

EVE'NTUAL' (A.) aQually being fo, or cor- 
ing to puſs in a particular manner, 

E'VER (Part.) that has no end, eternal, that 
continues always, 

E'VER-GREENS or PERE'NNIALS (s.] 

ſuch plants as bear leaves, and remain geen 

all the year round, | | 

EVERLASTING (A.) that has no end, thit 

| continues eternally, ; 

E'VERSHOT (5S.) is a ſmall market town in 
Dorſetfhire, diſtant from London 106 comput» 
ed, and 124 meaſurcd miles. 

EVE'RT (V.) to turn topſy-turvy, to over- 
throw, to invert, or put into a quite contrary 
poſition. | b 0 

BVF$S-($.) ſee n. "= 

EVE'->-HAM or E'SAM (S,) in Worcefterſpir,, 
is a very ancient town, eſteemed the ſecond 

in the county; ſituate on a gentle aſcent 

from the river Avon, over which it has 2 

ſtately bridge of ſeven arches ; it is a bo- 

. rough that enjoys many privileges, ſome 

preſcription —4 it had Goon * hc 
but its laſt was granted by king Jams J. b 
which the chief government was veſted in 
one magiſtrate, called a mayor, and under 
him 7 aldermen, 12 capital burgeſſer, a re+ 

..c*rder, and chamberlain, who were 3ll «f 

them of the common-council, and four of 
them juſtices of the peace; there are alſo 24 

other burgeſſes called afſiſtants ; the market 
is weekly on Monday; there are three pa - 

riſh-churches in it; its principal manufatture 
is ſtockings ; near this town is a vale for 

feeding ſheep, eſteemed the moſt fertile in 
the kingdom, called the Yale of Eſam; the 

| town ſends two members to parliament, and 
is 73 computed, and 96 meaſured miles dil- 
tant from London, £7 

EVE'STIGATE (V.) to ſearch or find ont a 
thing by ſteps or degrees z to ſolve or anſwer 
problems or difficult queſtions, by drawing 
coneluſions from ſomething that is ajready 

known, &c, | as | 

EVICT (V.) to convince, confute, or ſilence 
by ſtrength of argument. | 

EVICTION (s.) the making s thing pl in, 

- Clear, or intelligible, either by argument or 
law. 5. 5 

E'VIDENCE (s.) the proof that any thing 
carries with it of the truth or falſehood of 
matter; in Law, it is the teſtimony of per» 
ſons,deeds, or writings to ſome ſact in diſpute, 

E'VIDENT (A.) plain, clear, viſible, that has 
all the difficulties taken away, and no doubt 
left vnanſwered. | 

E'VIDENTNESS (s.) plainneſs, undeniable- 


# 


tha be | | 
nels, that cangot | * ul 


neſi, 


book after the grand ſeignior's palace, and 
EVOLUTION ($.)in Algebras, is the ext. 
1 e og it is the doubling the ranks 


Hh a company, tr 


 BUPATHY s.) ſubmiffiveneſs or uneafineſs | 

or under ſuffering, = te 3 
BU'PHEMISM ($.) tod reputation, name, 
1 55 F 


* 


, was of a ditterent nature from the Son, a 


- himſelf to the human nature, but only vir- 
* tvally in his operations, &c- he baptized thoſe 
that had been baptized in the name of the 


EU'NUCH (S.) 2 man deprived of his genitals, 


7 * N 2 
* 


11 ($,) fin, burt, miſery, harm, injury, 
b e "manner applied to a diſ- 
temper that breaks out. in ſores, particularly 
about the glands of the neck and throat, em- 
phatically called the king's-evil, and which 
tradition affirms the kings of England have 
the power of healing : The cure uſed to'be | 
attempted in a ſolemn manner, having a par- 
ticular office appointed for it in the liturgy of 
the church of England; which ſee, 
EVIL or YEO'VIL IS.) in Somerſerſhirey a 
large market town much frequented, eſpe- | 
 Gally fince the decline of Tchefter 35 it ſtands 
on the great weſtern road; it carries on ſome 
part of the cloathing trade; but it is chiefly 
noted for making gloves, &. the market 1s 
' weekly on Friday, Which is conſiderable fo: 
corn; it is diſtant from London 104 compat- 
ed, and 124 meaſured miles, EE OM 
E'VILNESS (S.) badneſs, finfulneſs, heinouſ- 


— 4% 


— 


EVINCE (v.) to demonſtrate, make plain, 
convince by argument, vanquiſh, or over- 
come; and in Lato, to conviet ani recover 


EVIRA-TION (S.) a gelding, unmanning, 
s the old ones being loit” and dammed up by 
time; the lakes allo to the weſt, which were 


* weakening, or making effeminate, 
E'VITABLE (A.] that may be avoided, ſnun- 
ned, departed from, or prevented. _ | 
EU'LOGY (s.) a praifing, commendine, or 
ſpeaking well of a perſon 5 in the Greet 
Church, the name of the ': 
broken into ſmall pieces, which was diſtri- 
buted to thoſe who were unqualiſied to eom - 
municate ; it was alſo a cuſtum för the bi 
ſhops and priefts to ſend of it to each other 
to keep up a friendly correſpondence; alſo 


the name of thoſe preſents that were made, | 


either out of reſpe& or obligation. © 
EUNO'MIANS (S.) ethbracers of the opinions. 
of Euromius, biſhop of -Cyzicum, in the 4th 

century, who maintained; that the Father 


that he knew God 28 well as God knew him- 
ſelf; that the Son did not ſubſtantially unite 


| trinity, and taught that faith without good 


Works was ſufficient for ſalvation, &c, 


_ 4 practice much in vogue among the Turks, 
who employ ſach perſons in the ſeraglio to 


particvlarly after the women. 


ing roots out of any power given; in Mar: 


or files, the wheeling, or other ' motions of 
Be o0p, &c. and eggs Aﬀairs, 
unf ding, untolling, &e. wares, 
clanhe, os ing, | a 


— 


Y Ng 


E 


E U R 


or character; a praiſing or honourable ſet- 


ting forth the praiſe of a perſon 5 in Rhæo- 


rick, it is a figure by which a word of a foul 
or harſh ſound or fignifieation is changed in- 


to one leſs offenſive; - | 


EU'PHONY (8 Jan agreeable, pleaſing,grace 


ful, or ſmooth ſound of words, in 2 ſen- 


7 * 


tence, ſpeech, or oration 3; alſo harmony or 
> * — 


muſick. 


 EUPHO'RIA (S.) the good effects or opera- 
tions of a medicine,” by which the 
eaſed, ame 
EUPHRA“TESs (S.) one of the largeſt and moſt 


nded, or cuted | 2 y 


tamous rivers in the world, which riſing but 


the walls of miny cities, and having ſwelled 


- itſe}f with a vaſt humber of rivers, below 


- Seleucia, and near to Cteſip bin, it falls into 
the Tigris, and ſo both together diſcharge 


mental bread | 


, 


| themſelves into the Perſi as gulph 5; it has 
' ſeveral conſiderable branches, whereof ſome 


have forced their way into a new channel, 


deſigned to receive the waters in times of 
great inundations, are filled up by the mud 
and ſand brought down by the Wer. Howe 
ever, that branch that tuns to Cufa never 


comes to the ſea, but is loft in the ſands of 


Arabia, and has turned the fruitful plains of 


' "*Babylow into a morals, altogether unpaſſable 


and uninhebitable. Pliny and Strabo affirm, 


that it overflow yearly a» the Nile does, and 


much about the ſame time, which inunda- 


tion has the ſame effect, as to the fertility of 


* 
- 


Meſeprtamia, e the Nile hav upon Egypr ; 
the waters of it run very Nowly, and are 
navigable, till it joins the Tigris," a 


EURTPIDEs (s.) 4 famous tragic poet, born at 


Salam in-; 


e flouriſhed in the reign of 


Arebelaus, king of Macedon, who had him 


the comic 


in great honour after he left Athens, betauſe 


he wrote 75 tragedies,” but was victor only 


in five; . are now but 19 only in the 
whole; ſome called him the wwoman-bater ; 


: 


he was torn to pieces 


were buried by the command of Arebeluus at 
Pella. | | , 


'EU*RIPUS (s.) an arm of the fea between 


Archaia and the Neg 


„ fo narrow juſt 
over agninſt the ca 


1 city of the jlland, 


that people croſy it over © draw- bridge, and 
 @ tone-bridge of five arches, between which 


ſtands a tower built by the Venetians; in other 
parts it is much broader, and the tide more 


_ regular and conſtant; in the narrow parts, 


days of the full, and the three 1» 
the laſt quarter regular; but the 9, 10, 11, 
SET 2 84 e 1 3 SECT WOE nn, 


moon, the 14, 15, 16,19, 18, 19, and 20 
days of 


by dogs, and his bones 


— 


olf the mountain Ararat in Armenia, keeps on 
its courſe at firſt from eaſt to weſt 3 but then 
having left Eraerum, turns to the ſouth, ſe- 
parates Natolia from Armenia, and Meſopo- 
tamia from Syria and Arabia. Aſter waſhing 


poets were preferred before him; 


the tides ate regular the Grit 8 days of the 


4 * ; * 1 of . 
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- #2, 13 of the ſecond: quarter, and the 27, | tury, who followed the of Eutyely 
22, 23, 24, 25, ard 26 of the laſt quarter, | - a Conflantinopolitan monk, who 1 
the tides are irregular ; during which time | egainſt Neforius, fell into a new hereſy, af. 
it ebbs and flows 11, 12, 13, and 14 times | firmiog Chriſt to be ons thing and the word 
in 24 hours ; and in the regular days it flows another : he denied the fleſh vf Chriſt jy 
like other ſeas z there are alſo two particular | like ours, affirming his body to beceleftial, 
differences between the tides of Euripus and] which paſſed through the virgia, as throuy 
the ocean ; firſt, that the water for the moſt = channel; that there were two natures in 
port never riſes above a foot high, and that F Chriſt before the hypoſtatical unien; but 
very narely too, whereas in many parts of | after it but one compoupded of both; 254 
the ocean it riſes 24.cubits z ſecondly, inthe | thence concluded, that the divinity of Ehn 
ocean the water falls when it ebbs into the] both ſuffered and died, &c. Being 
- Jea, and riſes when it rolls towards the ſhore; | ned in a ſynod at .Conflantineple convened 
bat the Euripur riſes when the water ebbs | Flavianus the biſhop, he appealed to t 
towards the iſland of the e where | emperor, and by the aſſiſtance of Dieſewy, 
the ſea is broodeſt, and riſes when the water biſhop of Alexandria, he obtained a f ngd, 
 ebbs towards Theſſaly into the canal; at high called the aſſembly of thieves and ode, 
Vater the waters ſtands Rill for an hour and | wherein his opinions were approved ; þ 
half. | be | they were again condemned by the ſecond 
EURO'CLYDON (s.) 3 violent tempeſtupus | ecumenical council held at Chalcedon in 451, 
wind, that generally happens about the be- | EWE (S.) the female ſheep.” wee” 
| ginning of winter, and from its dangerouſ- | E'WEL ($.) in Surry, is called a market-town, 
., neſs called the ſeaman's plague, - . but no fixed day for it to be found in any 
EU'ROPE ( 8.) one of the four parts into which | writing extant ; about 14 miles diſtant from 
the world is divided, and contains thoſe coun- Lond. 1 
wies commonly called Chriſendom, or where E WER (S.) a large filver veſſel to contain 
, oy dre inhabited by Chriſtians, extending water for the * * table, 8 
elf from the 34th, to the 72d degree of E WRV (.) an office in the king's houſbold, 
north latitude, and from the gth to the 94th | where they take care of the linen for the 
degree of longitude, Ee 1 king's own table, lay the cloth, and ſerve up 
EUROPE'AN (A.) ſomething belonging to or | water in ſilver ewers after dinner, ” 
; after the manners and cuſtoms of the people EXA'CT-(A-.) punQual, true, juſt, nice, cu- 
_ of. Europe, by 4H C | -- rious, obſervant, # £4 : 4 
-EUROPE'AN (8.) an inhabitant of that:part'] EXA'CT (V.) to cheat or impoſe upon a per- 
_ Of the world called Europe, I - fon by making uſe of his ignorance, to de- 
-»*EVURY*DICE (s.) the daughter of Amyrtas | mand of him more than is juſt or res ſona ble 
third king of Mucrdon'; ſhe married Arigeus, | allo to. uſe violence. or force in collecting 
+ king Philip's natural ſon 3 ſo enviousof O- taxes, &c, ey Tie; | 
8 grandeur, that ſhe took the field to EXA CTION (s.) an unjuſt, rigorous, 42 
. deſtroy her z but being defeated and taken] unreaſorable demand; in Lew, it is an 
priſoner, bg ſent her s ſword, 3 Jon cet s taking or demanding ſuch fees as are 
ik Jace, and a cup of poiſon, to make = nat appointed or allowed by the court. 


£ 


- of herdeath; which Eurydice, nothing EXACTNESS or EXA'CTITUDE (68. 
. - . terrified with thoſe diſmal preſents, after ſnd ] carefulneſs, a delight and fri performing 
| had prayed the gods that Q — might one | one duty, promſſe, and obligation to the 
. - day. be reduced to the. laſt extremity,' took | greatelt nicety z alſo the making a garment, 
ie lace and &-angled herſellt. |, | &c- very curioully, or fit for the perſon of 
- BURY/THMY. (6.). a-genteel carriage a £ ing it was defigned for. 
- - beoutiful proportion of body ; in Arebifeture EX AC TOR (s.) a tax · gat herer, an vnjuft, n · 
it ie the general. harmony end proportion of] .gid and unresſonable.demander, or collellot, 
All the parts of a building ; end in Phyſch, it | EXACU A'TION. (S) the making a thing 
is the regular diſpofition of the pulſe, | | ſharp-pointed.  . g 
; EVTERPH 8.) one ot. the nine- Muſes;/to | EXA'GOERATE (V.] to enlarge upon a ſub- 
whom the invention of the mathematic ject by multiplying words needlefsly, to en- 
and playing upon the pipe-is attributed; the | hancey enlarge, and make 8 great ſtir abovt 
|  \ancieiits repreſented ber crowned with þ a ſmall matter 3 to aggravate and make 
. * gorland of flowers, holding in each hand | things much worſe than they really ate, ot 
boa wind muſical jaſtru ments. ought to be. 7 6 
- EU'THAN 48Y ($.). en ealy, quiet, ſerene | EXAGGERA'TION. ($,) enlarging, »mpli- 


+; Sepagting ove of this life, or dying, , | |  fying, aggravating, heaping vp, or ama 
- EU'THY MY Cn, tranquillity, | you as | a 7 : 
e 9 + | | EXA'GITATE v.) to.difturb, diſquiet, fir 
_  - , nouriſhment of the body, + _ | EXAGITA'TION (S.) a troubling, diſquirt- 
f BUTY'CHLANS[S.)bereieks of the 5th cen- | : 


—_——— REES * ꝶ——— — — — 


_ 
XNLT C.) to raiſe | 

| W . z in Chymifiry, to 
purify or refine a metal, and thereby render 
4447 TN zifing or prom h 
ALTAT .) the raiſing or promoting 
gp to a higher dignity than he had be- 
fore, or the praifing or extolling him for 
ſome real and imaginary excellencies ; alſo 
the reQiſying or purifying metals, minerals, 
liquors, ec. thereby rendering them 


more uſeſul and valuable, than when in their 


tural ſtate. OW EE 
EXA'LTEDN ESS (3.) a being lifted or puffed 
up in the mind 3 alſe 


alſo promoting to great dig- 


nity and honour. 5 | | 
EXA'MENorEXAMINA'TION(S,)a ſearch- | 
or trial of the qualificationsof perſons {| 


ing into, 
hes preſent themſelves for the diſcharge of 
firneſs or propriety of any thin 
| EXAMINE (V.) to enquite a 
into the truth, fitneſs, or property of any 
matter or thing, 8 
EXA'MINERS(S.) perſons appointed to ſearch 
into the truth or falſhood of any thing; aJſo 
two officers appointed by the court of Chan- 
cery to examine upon oath the witneſſes 


produced 


interrogatories as the parties to a ſuit da ex- 


whoſe buſineſs it is to re- examine accounts 
| brought in, Ke. 
EXA'MPLE (S.) a copy 
precedent, by or after which 


be made or done, 


* 
7 


ſomething is to 


| EXANIMATE (v.) to murder, kill, or de- 
| diſmay, 
oniſh and confound, * 


rive of life 3 to amaze, ſurprize, 
ighten, to put in fear, aft 
to ſwoon, or loſe all ſenſation for a time. 


| EXANNUALROLL ($S,) a roll or lift of fines 


which could not be levied, in which deſpe 
rate debty were formerly entered, in order to 


be red annually to the (beriff, to ſee what | 


of them could be got in. 
| EXANTHE'MATA ( 
| that break out in the ſkin of the head. 
E'XARCH (s.) in ancient Times, was what we 
bio call primate of a dioceſe ; it was alſo 1 


dignity of the empire; the emperor's general | 


in the weſt, and his vicar reſiding at Ra- 
venna, were fn called ; the firſt exar-b was 
ESL 

was Eutychiys 4, 

of the Lombard 1 
the Greek eburch, is a viſitor deputed into 
provinces by the 
the biſhops do their daties, and whether the 
reſt of the cletgy obſerve the canons of the 


church, | 
8.) the of. 
e 


bu 


EXARCHATE or E'XARCHY 


fice, ein d 
an exarc | n 


ing out of its 


EXARTHRO'MA *. djointing or put- 


proper p 


, pattern, model or 


4 


| 


rds, in 731. Now exorch, in 


| 


Gre er puſtul-s | 


EKU 


or lift vp by promotion, [ EXARTICULA”TION' (8) in Segen, the 


di fſſocating, disjointing, or putting a bone out 
of its. place, ſocket, of joint, 
EXA'S 


- 
* 


81, ſtir up to wrath, provoke, ver, or i-. 


cenſe. Re 
EXA*PERA'TION S.) entaging, provoking, 
 vexing, or 2 1 3 
EXAU CTORATE (V. j to put out of place, 
diſcharge from an office, or take away the 
power of acting or doing as before, Re 
EXAUGURA'TION(S.) a prophaning, un- 
hallowing, or deſecrating. 
'EXCANDE'SCENCY e paſſion, 
| great heat of anger; and in Phyſch, ſuch a 
diſpoſition to violent paſſions of mind, ns 
brings diſeaſes upon the body. £ 


| 'EXCA'RNATE (V.) to grow lean natural 
ſome employz alſo the trial of the truth, | 


. to ſeareh 


y. 
or make uſe of and practiſe rol; 
taking ſuch medicines as will produce ſuch 
an effect. | 5 
EXCARNIPICA'TION (s.)  - ſeparating, 

parting, cutting, or pulling the fleſh from | 
%%% EY nz 
EXCA'VATE (V.)ts ſeoop, lg oat, or mike 
ollow. 


| [to E'D (V. )togo beyond what was allowed, 

on both ſides of a cauſe, upon ſuch | | 
| EXCEE'DING (A.) extraordinary, beyond 

hibit for the purpoſe ; there is alſo an office | 

jn the exciſe, called the examiner s office, 


to do better or finer than another. 


compare, extravagant, immoderate. . 

EXCE'L (V.) to ſurpaſs, go beyond, or out- 
do others in any art or e to be famous. 

| or expert in any reſpect whatever, whether 


E 


004 or bad. . Py 
E'XCELLENCY (S.) the 

degree or perfection 3 

ſciance z alſo a title of bonont given ambaſ- 
E'XCELLENT (A,) Highly valuable, 
choice, , minent d 1 
EXCRLSTTY (s.) "highnefs, haughtinefs, 

proudne ſo. | SL; r. 
EX CEN TRICK or EXCE'NTRICAL {A.) | 
ther thing, as ci 

different centers, 


CELLENCEor 
ſon has in any art or 
ſadors, governors of caſtles, &c , 
good, in an eminent degree, 
that moves upon a different center to 
reles that are drawn upon 


'EXCE/PT (Part,) bz, 
EXCEPT V.) to to or againſt a pe 

or thing z to find fault with; to take out 

a number of others z to differ from the come 


mon or general rule. = 
' EXCEPTION (S.) ſomething taken from ot 


the laſt | 
, king | 


portriatch, to ſee whether : 


| 


ont of a number of other things, and differ- 

ing in ſome particular, as thoſe words in the 

Lais N that vary from the genergl 
i is a top, bar, or demux ta 
2 s | 3 ; : 

EXCE'PTIONABLE (A.) that is or may bs 
found fault with or ob to, WO 

EXCERPT (A.] broken oft, choſet, culled, 
or picked out of a large parcel. 

EXCE'SS (S.) ſuperfluity, more than enough 
alſo any ſort of 1iot' or debauchery g in A 


rithmetis or 9 „it jo the di 


between any two given numbers or 


| 


pntitles, or that, Which is left after the 
leser is taken from or out of the greater, .. 
TXKCE'SSIVE (A.) that goes beyond any due 
meaſure or moderate bounds, either of heat, 
_ cold, value, labour, &c, 
 EXCF/SSIVENESS (S.) extravagancy, un- 


reaſonableneſs, unboundedneſs, without re- 


"Araint, | | 
EXCHANGE (V.) to giveone thing or com- 
,,, 
EXCHA'NGE (S.] 2 permutation, or giving 
- - one thing for another, which teally and ig- ; 
derd includes all merchandize, traffick, bar- 
gains, and ſales whatever ; ſometimes it js 
" reftrained to the difference of premium pald 
dy merchantg to one another, for bills drawn 
n one country to be paid in another; and 
ſometimes the place where merchants meet 
public kl to negociate their buſineſs, &c, is ſo 


LOIN ts os 3 
EXC HEUER (s.) a law court, erecled by 
Willian the Conqueror, and tormed. on the 
model of that in Vor mandy, ſet up by Rolls; 
it had its name from the parti · coloured cloth 
which covered the board. The authority of 


this coort was ſo great, that no man might 


-contradift a ſentence pronounced here. In 


this cout, not only the affairs concerning all 
the great baronies in England, and all ſuch: 


eftates' as held in capite, were tranſaQed, | ' 


but many rights and privileges were debated, 
_ and. many points determined, which aroſe 
. from incident queſtions ; the buſineſs of the 
 Frebeguer, confiſting not only in accounts, 


ee 20h. of} 


_ EdwaidT, the Common-Pleas were uſually | 
Held in this court z it being then enattes, 
' That no Common- Plea ſbould be benteſortb beld, 
_ uu tbe. | xchequer, contrary to the aner 0 f 
Magna Charta. From the time of the con- 
_ queſt down to that time, the great barons' 
© of the realm, both ecclefiaſtical 5 ſecular, 
- avere general only judges of this court, 
' the ch'ef fai being preſent ; but af · 
. 4111 nſtesd of theſe ecclefiaſtical and 


ſecular barons, canoniſts and other inferior. 


lay perſons learned in the laws, were ad- 


, Mitted to the hoard, who thereupon had the 

. name of barons, becauſe they ſuteteded to, 

_ or ſat in the places: of thoſe who had thoſe 

„„ IS 1 

 EXCHE'QUER(V.) to cite or call a perfon by 

a Writ out of the Exchequer-court, to come 
and anſwer, &c, 0 


EXCUSAELE (A.) »ny thing that is ſubject ta 


or may, be charged with the duty of exciſe. 
| EXcrsr (S.) a duty or impoſitlon charged on 
deer, alc, cyder, . vinegar, ſoap, Kc. This 
185660, during the life of that prince, in Eng+ 

land nnd Wees, and has been continued and 
. _ augmented by ſeveral parliaments ſince, and 
extended to Scorland, This is one of the 


/ 


| 


daty was firſt 22 to king Charles II. in | 


* 
£ 
| 
! 
r. 
i 


f 


E X C 
; 7 93 4 4 4 


by ſeven com io getz for the king, vhs f. 


' Londen, and receive the whole product of i 
exciſe upon malr, beer, fie: ther Ay 
all over England, and pay it into the Erche. 


quer; their falary is 800 l. per annum each, 


vv. MR one ts 


Ind they are obliged by oath to take no fee 
or reward, but from the king only, Fron 
theſe commiſioners there lics an appeal » 
five others, called commiſſioners of appeai; 
the number of clerks, collectors, t, th 
very numerous, and the charge of their f. 
; laries above 300, oog l. per annum, © 
EXCTSION (S.) in Surgery, a cutting off any 
part or member; and in Church Aſn, 
eſpecially among. the Fewe, the cuttny 
from bis perple, à puniſhment mentioned in 
ſcripture, and frequer.tly inflifted by God Al. 
mighty for crimes of an extraordinary oil; 
the Je pretend to tecken up 36, which 
when prefumptuouſly committed, are ts be 
thus puniſhed ; the Rabbins reckon three ory 
of exciſion 5 one, which deſtroys only the 
body; another, only the (cul ; and a thin, 
both ſoul and body, and ſeems to be very 
much like annihilation, 'which they explain 
thus ; the firſt was an untimely death ; the 
ſecond by Levit. xvili, 29, whete it is (iid, 
Eren the ſouls that commit them, fall bu u 
off from among the people; the third by the 
expreſſion, Thi ut ſhall be utterly out rf, 
bis iniquity all be upon bim; thus thels 

** heretical Je, make the ſoul mortal, or im 

mortal, according to the degrees of miſbeha- 

viour of the people. 

TN TION or EXCI'TEMENT 6s.) 
_ provoking, ſtirring up, or promoting a per- 
ſon to bs of to ſuffer ſomething, . * 

EXCITE (V.) to egg, to ſtir vp, provoke, pul 
forward, quicken, or encourage. 

EXCLATM (V.) to roar or cry ovt aloud, 1 

find fault with, to ſpea k againſt or rail at, 

EXCLAMA'TION (8.) a crying or roaring 

out, a finding fault with or railing againſt, 

EXCLA'MATORY (A.) thoſe fort of ſperthes 

or orations that contain exclamation!, 131; 


«monty 


n 


ings, or accuſations, | | 
ExCLU DF (V.) to cut off, ſhut out, of tke 
away from, ea Se Coe 
EXCLU'SION (S.) a evtting off, thrufting u, 
or taking away; a debarring, hingering, «f 
o 
EXCLUSIVE (A) that has the power, b. 
capable of hindering, cutting off, or t#% ny 
away; alſo ſomething done without taking 
_— of, or calling for the aſſiffance of at. 
0 her, 8 
EXCO'GITATE (V) to invent or diſcover, 
by examining, ruminating, or cloſe thinking 
upon the nature or relation of things. 
EXCOMMU*NICATE (V.) to ſhut out,” 
exclude from the uſe or privilege of forte 
thing that à perfon had the liberty 0, # 
enjoyed before z but it is common . 


3 4 branches of the revenue, and was 


teil) farmed out, but nuw it is mans gef 


| _ flxained to chure  metnberſhiy, bl 


| atthe General Exciſe-cicetn 0/4 55g. frat 


Ca) 


excOMMUNICA'TION {S;) a church een- 


cubits, and neither in eating, Neeping, bath- 


EXC 


ſure, or nuit ing out from communion z with 
the Jeav?, 


4 abn ix. 22. . 
the per ſon thus excommunicated was obliged 
10 fand off trom company the ſpace of four 


ing, dec. to come nearer any per ſon for thirty 
(avs, unleſs. he had ſubmitted to penance, 
but was allowed to be preſent” at their reli- 
005 ceremonies, and might inſtruct, or be 
inflrufted ; it was alſolawfyl for him to hire 
ſervante, or to go to ſer vice. Tf he conti- 
nued impenitent, and did not give the ſyna- 
bot ves ſatisfaction, his ſeparation was doubled 
q trebled, and ſometimes continued to his 
death, in which ca ſe bis male children were 
not admitted to circumeiſion, till he gave 
proofs of his repentance ; and if he died im» 
penitent, they hung a ſtone upon his hearſe, 
to ſhew he deſerved to be ſtoned, and there- 
fore nobody made any mourning for him, or 
accompanied his corple z neither was he buried 
in the grave of his anceſtors, but thrown 
into 6 place by bimſelf. The ſecond kind 
call Cberum, which, 1 Cor. v. 5. 18 

called the delivering to Sat an; this was pub- 
lickly denounced in the face of the whole 
church, with the addition of the curſes 
mentioned in Moſes law when theſe curſes, 
were publickly denounced, they had candles. 
burning, which were put out at the end of 


the imprecations, to intimate, that the per- 


ſon under this cenſure was to have no ſha te 
in the light of the regions above: this was 
executed upon the inceſtuons Cor intbian, and 
allo upon Hymeneus and Alexander. In the 
Chriftian church, thoſe thus excommunica- 
ted, uſed to be conſigned up to the polſeſſion 


pg» 


* 


* 


r . rn 


E X © 


with them, and declaring, that no Sam- 
FF: ritan ſhould be admitted a N nor 19 7 | 
there were three degrees of it; to 

the fiſt called Nidui, that is, ſeparation. or | 
he New Teftament, | 
Caſting out of the. ſynagogue ; | 


any ſhare in the reſurreckion of the ju 
The heathens had allo their excommunication,; 


and thoſe under that cenſure were forbidden 
being at the ſacrifices ; and afterwards they 
| were delivered over to evil 


| genii with, im- 
precations; and ag. this was looked u 


the ſevereſt puniſhment, it was only iriflited: 
upon incorrigible criminals;z it deſcended 


from the Greeks to the Romans, tho” very 


ſeldom uſed ; it was alſo the ſevereſt puniſh»: 


mom among the .qneuar Feels The pri- 
mitive Chriſtians prafliſed two Kinds; the 
Medicinal, which-exc|uged thoſe under ſen- 


tence ſor a time, or till they were likely to 


die ; and the Mortal, pronounced upon here- 


ticks, or impenitents. It wars general zule, 


that a perſon ſentenced by provincial. or dio - 


ceſan authority, was not to be received into 


any church ; and from a good and wholeſome 


law turned into prieſtcraft-and profit, ſome - 
times one patriarch, biſhop, or council undo- 


ing what another had done, purely to carry 


on ſome ſecular deſizn, without the leaft re- 


gerd to the innecept and the guilty, or with- 
out any other intention, than to gain power 


over the party or people againſt whom i was 
thundered. H FB al — ſo many inſtan- 


ces of this, under the papal uſprpation, that 


it would be endleſs to enumerate them. 


Sometimes, when the pope and king quar- 


eaſes, The third and moſt formidable kind | - 


in the New Teſtament called Maranatha, | 
er ſubject to divine vengeance z others will |. 


have it ſignify, tbii is death, to intimate that 
the condemned perſon was delivered over to 


death in the ſevereſt ſenſe; to which ſome | 


think St. Jobn alludes, when he ſays, There 
is a fin unto.death, The, Sadducees had a 
ſort of excommunication among them, that 
eomprehended all the three kinds, called Te- 
2 which they pronounced in the 
following manner 1 At a full congregation in 


the temple, 300 priefls, having each of them | 


8 trumpet, and the books of the law lying 
by them, they uſed to begin the ſolemn im- 
precation by ſounding their trumpets ; then 
the Levites ſung and excommunicated the 
Sanaritantin their mufick with all the three 

trees of excommunication, curſing them by 
the myfierious name of Jebova, by the 
decalogue, and with all the curſes of the 
\nſerior and ſuperior courts of judicature, 


E 
E 


(harging all tho Jaa not ſo much as to eat 


| 


relled, a whole nation, (and particularly our 
own ſeveral times) has been laid under an 
interdict and excommunication, Which is con- 


trary to the ancient diſcipline, which yery 


rarely drew the ſpiritual ſword, and never 
but ppon ſpiritual occaſions, the principal 
effect being to exclude the excommunicate 
the ſociety of the faithful, depriving him of 


the benefits of diyine ſervice and the ſacra- 
of evil ſpirits ro be afflicted with terrible diſ- 


ments, &c, This cenſure not extending to 
any civil forfeiture, whatever belongs to him, 


8 man, a citizen, a father, a huſband, or 


a king, by the law of nature, of nations, or 
the conflitutions of his country, remains 
untouched, However religion ſo influenced 
law, that in the empire, if the excommu- 
nicated did not procure abſolution within a 
time limited, they were liable to impriſon- 
ment and forfeiture 3 and in England, if it 
was not within forty days, the excommunica-'" 
tion was returned into the Exchequer, and a 
writ de excommunicato capiendo awarded z 
but God be thanked, ſince the Reformation, 


and particularly fince the Revolution, very 


few inſtances of this arbitrary power have 
been executed. i 

XCO'RIATE((V.) to pull; to ſtrip, or flea off 
the ſkin from any animal. 

XCORIA'TION(S, )the flea ing the ſkin from 
off an animal; and iv Phyſich, ſignifies the 
tearing, rubbing, or fretting off the ſkin ; 
or the internal diſeaſe commonly called the 
gr ies, occaſioned by knawing or fretting hu 


mouse, 


1 


L ng off the outward rind 
V'XCREMENT 68.) the dregs or —_—_— : 
„ 


"of a thing, and commonly means the or 

- * myevy, or other diſcharges of animals. 

PXCREMENTYTIOUS (A.) like to, or of 
the nature" of etcrettnents, ' 


another, as guy, tumours, c. 1 
EXCRETION (.) « voiding, ſeparating, or 
putting forth” of th or excre- 


 mentitions Mo mouse, „ 
CRE'TORY DUCTS (8) ſmall ducts or 

" vellels mal —4 5 3 

the glands. 


TXCRUCIATE V.) to torment, af, or 


leaving the matter or fubjeRt that a perſon 
, iy ſpeancing to, of writing upon, to bring in 


ething elſe, that my ata diftance "Hſu - 
Aste the preſent ſubjecck. Pe 
 EXCU'SABLE A.) pardonable, that thay be 
forgiven or ji\ſtified, when the truth cones! 
to be known, 7 1 
EXCU'SABLENESS (s.) the reaſon why an 
© aft or deed ſhould be pardoned, excpſed; or 
' borne with, | P14 


PXCU'SE (s.) an endeavour to palliste or | 


* ſomething done, uſually applied to 
FXCU'SE (V.)to'plead for, or in behalf of a 
_ perſon or action, 8 2 or pal · 
- Vating # fault committed, or juſtifying the 
fact, by ſhewing the reaſonableneſs or 2 
my thereof; alſo to forgive, or wink at 
p ſomet hin done. f 4 
_ EXCU'SSION s.) « fiking off; alſo 4 dili- 


ent 6nd carelul examination, or thorough'| 


#7 quifition into a thing. DE 
EXECRABLE (A.) hateful, deteffable, abo - 
minable, very wicked, odious, or irmpious, 
that oußht to be ſhunned or avoided, 
PF'XECRABLENESS (s.) impiety, abomina- 
| bleneſfs, or the reaſon Why a perſon or thing 
Maud be aceurſed, hated; or avoided, 
"'EF'XECRATE (V.) to curſe, sbjute, excom- 
©  Mmunlcate, expreſs great hatred or diſlike to, 
to wiſh harm or evil to. p 
EXECRA*TION (s.) a (6lemn curfing or de- 
 nouncing judgment againſt a perſon ; alſo 
| any defire of with that evil may come to, ot 


upon « perſon, 


EXE 
' EXECU”TION (s.) the ating, dong of 
charging a duty, office, or dees ale 
put a perſon to death by publick av 
in Low, it is the ha performanceof1n44 
as of a fine, judgment, &c. and thisis ome. 
goods into money, or extendeth his lan, 
20d delivers them to the plaintiff, ac. ind u 
military Affairs, it is the pillagingor Plunder. 
| 
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ing a country by the enemy's | 
buying it off by 2 large — "xe my 


| EXECU'TIONER($.)any one thet plug 


executes, or does what he is appointed wow; 


| | but particularly reftrained to him who is 4p. 


Pointed to hang, + Whip, &ec, ſuch of, 
3 againſt . — gh 
demned to ſuch-puniſhments, 
EXECU'TIVE or EXE'/CUTORY, (A)) tht 
| has the power of doing a'thing, by virtue of 
a r authority. TT 
EXE'CUTOR (5.) a doer or performer ; 
in Law, means that perſon who by the vil 
and 3 * a deceaſed perſon, i im- 
powered to act and: do whatever is necetls; 
- tofulflthe ſame, . os 
EXEGE'SIS (S.) an explanation, declaring, ot 
ſhewing in an eaſy method that which ſeem:d 
difficult or hard to be performed; ſo in 4% 
bra, exege/is numeroſa wel linealis, is the n1- 
meral or geometrical ſolution of the queſtion 
ſed 5 ſo in Rhetorich, what the otator 
delivered obſcurely, he makes intelligible by 
per explanations and applications. 


pro 
1 EXEGE'TICAL(A-.):any thing that is expla- 


natory, or that is uſed to make 2 thing plain 
ond eaſy to be done or under ſtdod. 

EXE MPLAR (S.) 4 copy or pattern fit for 

another perſon to follow, and thereby avcid 
or eſche the evil ar inconvenience that may 
otherwiſe be tun into; alſo the idea of 2 
thing that a painter, ear ver, bec. hay of bis 
work before he goes about it 3 a plan of 

| del to imitate or copy after, = 

 EXE'MPLARY (A. j worthy or deſenia of 

imitationz a proper or fit perſon to cof / 


N after, &c, 3 | 
EXEMPLIFICA'TION (S.) 2 plain and vi- 
fible demon ſtration of a thing by examples or 
| ſhewing the thing done ; in Law, it js the 
| duplicate or copy of a record, letters patent, 
cc. ſealed with the great ſeal, which are 31 
eſfectual to be ſhewn and pleaded as the of- 
| ginals themſelves ; and nothing but what is 
recorded; is it this ſenſe to be exemplified. 


'EX'/EMPLIFY (v.) to prove, confirm, ot 


malle gbod by example alſo to copy out 
deed or writing in a large fair charactce- 
EXE'MPT(V.) to free from an incumbranct, 
tax, duty, &c. to privilege. _ 
EXE'M PT (S.) in military Affairs, means 1 
life-guard-man freed or excuſed ſtom Wing 
his duty z in -France, it is an officer in tht 
guards who commands in the abſence of the 


any thing ; alſo to puniſh a perſon under 
the ſentence of the law with death, f 


: : * 
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immunity, whereby a perſon is not required 
e &c, m—_ 


iſe he would be ; a privilege given by | 
RR mk ons 5 to the 


the pope 


laity, to free them trom the juriſdiction of | 
ive ordinaries ; for in the primi- | 


their teſpecti 


tive ages of chriſtianity, the churches were | 
emed by a ſort of ariſtocracy, the prieſts | . 
ving a conſiderable ſhare in the govern- | 


with the biſbops x; but to prevent the 
— of Gi ; 2 — eme 
that the biſhops only ſhould have the ſuperin- 
teadency ; the neighbouring: biſhops, whoſe 
churches lay under the province, likewiſe go- 
verned themſelves by ſynods, and choſe the 
piſhop of the capital to be their head; and 
ſo by cuſtom he gained a ſyperiority over the 
reſt ; this cuſtom was 


particular honoursand privileges to the biſhops 
of Yiruſolem ; but in the Latin church many 
great monafterics being built, which were 
governed by men of great birth, learning, 
and merit, the biſhop's authority began to 
be queſtioned, which occaſioned many warm 
diſputes ; the abbots throwing themſelves: 
under the protection of St, Peter, obtained 

. grants from the pope, in prejudice to 
the biſhop's authority, till at laſt the mo- 
nalteries were cx-mpred.; in imitation of 
theſe, the chapters allo of cathedrals, conſiſts 
ing for the moſt part of regulars, got the 
fame ; by theſe means, the pope's authority 
was mightily increaſed every where, and 
from cuſtom and indulgence at firſt, laid 
claim to abſulute authority, taking advantages 
of the diſagreement of thoſe who ought to 


hive made humility and true religion their 


practice, as well as their pretence. 


| EXgQUIES (S.) the funeral rites performed 


at the burial of the dead, according to the 
cuſtam of the country where we are. | 
EXERCISE (v.) to practiſe or do a thing 
often ; to employ one s ſelf frequently in the 
ſame thing; to ſtir, play, ride, & c. for the 
ſake of health; in War, it is an officer's 
teaching the men to be ſkilful in the practice 
of every part of diſcipline, in order to be ca- 
podle to offend the enemy, or defend them» 
ſelves the more eafily 3 alſa-to try a perſon's 
' Patience by ill uſage, or great trouble and 
»MiAion, / = 
EXERCISE (5) ſuch taſks or performances 
at ſcho/ars do, to come at the knowledge 
of an at or ſcience, 


EXERCITA'TION (S.) a diſcourſe, eſſay, 


comment, or criticiſm upon any ſubject z in | 


Phyſich, a ft 


extreife or motion 
account of one's 3 


lth, ſuch as riding, &c. 


EXERT (v.) to do one's utmoſt ; to ſtrive 


or endeavour to accompliſh a thing with one's 
— whole might, ſkill, or power, : | 


' EXPRTION (s.) a putting out one's whale. 


— or ſkill, to do or perform 
EXETER or E'XON (s.) in Devorſhire, is 


eſtabliſhed by a canon 
in the firſt council of Mise, which appointed 


| 


W530 


gives the title of earl to a branch of the 


EXHA'LE (V.) to fume, ſteamy or 
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rich and populous city, — rs Bey 


which is lately made ſo navigable up 

very walls, as to admit: large ſhips to take 
in their loading; it was formerly very ſtrong, 
being defended by a great caſtle, ſtrong and 
high walls and outworks, which are all now 
gone to ruin z the pleaſantneſs of its fituation, 
and convenience for trade, occaſions a great 


teſort both of gentry, tnerchants, and mes - 


chanicks ; and particularly for that branch of 
the woollen trade, called ſerges, | 


perpetuanas, 
and ſuch like ſtuffs, which they ſend abroad 
in very great quantities; it is' a biſhop's 


Cel 


2 
cult, with ſuburbs, that ſtreteh themſelves, 
in ſome parts, a great way z it has fix gates 
and four principal ſtreete, each of which have 
many by-ſtreets, lanes, c. it is well war 


family, and returns two members to 
ment: the town is a mile and a half 


tered, having ny ſprings in the ſuburbs, 
the waters of which are conveyed. by leaden 
pipes into conduits erected in ſevetal parts of 
the city for their rec ; it contains 13 
pariſh churches, 13 of which were by Oliver 
Cromwel's order expoſed to ſale by the cm- 
mon crier ; the cathedral is the chief, which 


is a very large magnificent Gorbick building z, 


the preſent civil government of this city is by 


a mayor, alderman, four bailiffs, and a com- 


mon-council z there are alſo ſeveral compa» 
nies of tradeſmen, each of which are ruled 
their own officers, who are choſen annu- 
ly; there are weekly two markets, vis. 
Wedneſday and Friday; 138 2 and 
172 meaſuted miles diſtant from London. 


ſcales, leaves, or ſplinters of a broken board, 
bone, &e. or as the leaves of a roſe, &c, 


EXHALA”TION (S.) a fame or fteam iſſuing 


trom a body, and diſperſing itſelf in the at- 
moſphere ; it is frequently uſed for vapour; 
but the nice writers reſtrain cabalation to ſuch 


_ fumes as ate emitted by dry bodies only, and 


vapours to thoſe of moiſt ones; nittous and 
ſulphurcous #xhalations are the chief matter 
of thunder, lightning, and ſeveral} other 
meteors in the air, es 
lightly 


breathe or ſend out vapours, &c. 


EXHAU'ST(V.) to empty, drain, or quite 


draw out z allo to ſquander, conſume, waſte, 
or ſpend extravagantly ; in Philoſopby, the air 
is ſaid to be ex hauſted out of a receiver, when 
by the operation of an air-pump ſo little is 


live in it; yet there are ſome that do not 
ſeem to be affected, although the pump has 
been emptied all jt can, * | 


EX HAU'STION (8.) a. particular branch in 


mathematicks, uſed by the ancients to prove 
the equal: 
that if one be ſuppoſed greater or leſs than 
the other, there will ariſe a contradiction, 


EXHE- 


EXFO'LIATE (V.) to raiſe up, or part like 


left, that very few creatures or inſefts can 


of two magnitudes, and ſhew 


— 
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TXHEREDA'TE((V.) to diſnherit, cut off 
„ rake fromy or blot out. R 


 EXHYBIT- 2 produce, ſhew, preſent, | 
aww, it is when a deed,/ acquit- | 

tante, or writing, is in a chancery ſuit ex | 

- bibited to be proved by witneſs, and the | 

- examiner writes upon the back, that it was 

- ſhewed to ſuch an one at the ſame time of | 


+ offer; in 


his examination, ' 
EXHIBITION (s.) a producing or thewing | 


- of titles, authorities, or other proofs of mat- | 


ter of fact in conteſt ; anciently it ſignified 
+ ſhewing any thing openly or plainly, as a 
- tragedy, c. which is now called a repreſen- 
tation ; at the Univerſities, it is the ſettlement 
or endowment that a benefactor has allotted 
or appointed for the maintenance of a ſcho- 
lar, not depending upon the foundation. 
EXHILARATE (V.) to enliven, cheer up, 
make merry, pleaſe, or delight. | 
EXHILARA'TION(S. )anenlivening, cheer- 
ing, pleaſing, or delighting, | 


ExHORT (V.) to perſuade, caution, adviſe, 


encourage, incite, ſtir up, or counſel. 
'EXHORTA'TION (s.) perſuading, eaution · 
ing, encouraging, & c. 1 
EX HO RTATIVE or EXHO'RTATORY 
(A.) s ſpeech, diſcourſe, or ' argument that 
tends to the encouraging, perſuading, or ex - 
Citing a perſon to do ſo ing. 
-E'XIGENCE (s.) need, occaſion; ſtrait, 
ficulty, or expedient z whatever a thing re- 
quires, or is ſuitable thereto, | 
. E'XIGENCY or E'XIGENT (8.) a pinch or 
- Araitz in Low, a writ that lies where the 
defendant in a perſonal action cannot be 


found, nor any thing belonging to him with | 


in the county, that may be attached or diſ- 

- trained; it is direted to the ſheriff, order- 
ing bim 10 proclaim and call the party five 
county days ſucceſſively, and charge him to 
#ppear upon pain of outlawry z this writ alſo 
lies in an inditment of felony, where the 

indifted party cannot be found, - 

EX1GE'NTERS (S.) four officers of the court 

o Common-Pleas, who make all exigents and 
proclamations, in all actions where the pro- 

_ eeſ4 of the outlawry lies, | | | 
EXI'GUOUS (A.) ſmall, little, narrow, that 
takes up but little ſpace or room. 

EXIL (A.) fine, thin, ſubtile. 
EXIL E (S.) a baniſhed perſon, one thrufl out 
of his native country, #4 a puniſhment for 
ſome crime committed againſt the ſtate, and 
ſo tu remain for a term of years or life ; allo 
the place where ſuch a perſon is ſent to, or 
the puniſhment itſelf, 
EXI'MIOUS (A.) delicate, choice, rare, ſa- 
mous, curious, nice. ä | 
IXI (V.) to ve, or have an aQtual being. 


EXISTENCE (S.) thit whereby any th eng 
8o a man has] 
certain properties thit demorftrate him | 


_ #@Auatly is what it is called, 


ſach ; as ſhape, reaſon, ſperch, &c, without 


which the ſame quantity of matter would | 


dif- | 
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"excite in us another idea than that we-ggy 
| have of him, and for which reaſon, wha, 
birth coming from a woman has not the, 
diſtinguiſhing characters, although it x 
has exifence, yet it has not the ei o, 
man, or the human ſpecies, and is thereſay 
called a monſter. e 
EXIT (S.) a leaving or going out of a place 
alſo a dying or going out of life, | 
EXO'DIARY (S.) in the Roman Tragedy, wy 
a droltor mimic, who appeared on the fa 
when the tragedy was ended, and 
ſomething comical or diverting to pleaſe the 
company. | 
E/'XODUS (8.) going forth, or from 
a place; the name of the ſecond book in the 
Old Teſtament, fo called, becauſe it camp - 
nend the hiſtory of the departure of the J. 
raelites out of Egypt, under the condu6 d 
Moſes; herein we have the birth of Moſes, hi 
education and flight, the perſecutions which 
the Hebrexs ſuffered from the kingsof EH 
the return of Myſes from the land of Midiar, 
the plagues which he brought upon Eyyp'; 
the departure of the Hebretvs ; their pailay 
through the Red Sea z the manner of giving 
the law; the erecting the tabernacle ; an 
the celebration of the ſecond paſlover, |: 
contains the hiſtory of 145 years, beginning 
from the death of Joſeph, in the year of he 
world 236g, before Chriſt 1631. 
EXO*'MPHALOS (S.) in Surgery, is the fart- 
ing out of the navel ; alſo a dropſy or r- 
ture there. | | / 
EXO'NERATE (V.) to unburden, diſchur, 
clear, or eaſe 4 perſon of a debt, duty, ot 
incumbrance that lay upon him, 
E'XORABLE (A.) of a ſweet, eaſy, affabl, 
forgiving diſpoſition, that may be tough 
upon by intreaties, | 
E'XOR ABLENESS (.) tenderneſs, compi. 
lion, good nature, or uneafineſs to be intilit 
ed, wrought upon, or ſoftened. 
EXO/RBIT ANCY (S.) unreaſonableneſ, et- 
tra vagance, much out of the way, the &- 
manding a great deal more for a thing that 
jt is worth, 
EXO'RBITANT (A.) very dear, unreaſor- 
1 able, extravagant. 


1 EXO'RCISMS (S.) certain prayers uſed ac. 


ently tor the diſpoſleſſion of devils ; Ti 
cuſt»m is as old as Chriſtianity, being pric- 
tiſed by Chritt and his apoſt les; the prin 
tive Chriſtians were ſo well aſſured of the 
« prevalence uf their prayers upon theſe ccc 
fions, that they public k y offered to ventur 
their lives upon the ſucceſs ; the church of 
| Rome, at this day, makes great gain by thi 
practice, impoſing much upon the creduli 
of their blind adorers. 

EXO'RCIST (s.) a praQtiſer of exorciſm; it 
a conjurerz alſo an order in the ancient wt 
and modern Romas church. i 4. 

EXO/RCIZE (v.) to caſt out or Jay deri 

Tore . 
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| 


EXVEDITE (V.) to forward, ballen, 
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[xx0'RDIUM (s) an introduAion, preamible, 


reface to an oration or book. 


RNA TION (S.) the beautifying, adorn 


ing, ornameoting, or ſetting a thing off. 
EXO ATE (v.) tocarve in ſuch a manner, 
25 to take out the bones of a creature, which 
's commonly called boning. | 


— 


wood*, plants, Ec. / 


| EXPA'NU (V.) to extend or ſtretch out; to 


open, or unfold. | 8 ; 
EXPANSE (S.) in Metaphyſicis, is the idea 


Plyſcli, it is the dilating, ſtretching, or 
ſpreading out of a body, whether trom an 
externsl cauſe, as rarefaQtion 5 or from an 
internal cauſe, as elaſticity. Bodies naturally 
expand by heat beyond their dimenſions when 
cold, whence their ſpecifick gravides are 
different at different ſeaſons of the year. 
EXPA'NSED (A.) ſtretehed, widened, made 
greater in external ſurface than Before; in 
Heraldry, diſplayed, ſpread abroad, or ſhewn 
onf 0 Fg . a | 
EXPANSION {3-) a ſpreading abroad; a lay 
ing open, or ſtretching out; in Phyſicli, it 
is the ſwelling of a fluid, by means of rare- 
faction. F £ 
EXPA'RTE (Part.) a term uſed in the court 
of Chancery, when a commiſſion is taken out 
and executed by one party only. 


| EXPA'TIATE(V.) to enlarge upon a ſubject, 


by bringing ia whatever may ſerve to illuſ- 
trate the matter, \ | 

EXPA'TIATING (S.) enlarging, fully diſ- 
courſing, or explaining a Jubject, matter, or 
diſcourſe by illu trat ions, &c, 


EXPECT (V.) to wait, ftay, or look for a}. 


thing or p:r{9n, | 
EXPECTA'TION (S.) depending upon, hop- 
ing, witing, or looking for ſomething, 
EXPE'CTORATE (V.) to throw out, or diſ. 
charge any thing from the ſtomach. 
EXPECTORA'TION (S.) the raiſing und 
ſpitting out of phlegm, 


EXPEDIENT (A.) proper, fit, or convenient 


to he d ne. 


EXPEDIENT (s.) a way, method, or mean | 


to do ſomething 


:0pyled, inftcad of ſome 
other thing hat | 


vald have been done. 

pro» 

mote, or diſpatch, 1 

U XPEDITE(A,) quick, nimble, ready, ac 
ive, 


EXPEDI'TION (s.) the doing ſomething | 


quickly, the making hoſte, or forwarding a 
matter; alſo a journey or particular affair 
that a perſon pots or ſends about 3 alſo 2 
cent or attack in wir, | 
EXPEDI'TIGU> (A.) quick, nimble, active, 
ing, or pwring things forward, | 
EXPEDITIOUSNSS (S.) quickneſs, ifs 
rate h, ready pertormanice, &. ü 


3 


| 


EXO/TICK A. ) any thing that is of a foreign | 
or outlandiſh growth or production, whether | 


we have of laſting or prelerving diſlance; in 


briſk, ready in 001g, promoting, diſpatch- | 
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EXPE'NCE (S.) the charge, coſt, or amount, 
or what a thing comes t. 
u a per- 
ſon or thing. i PT 


EXPE'ND (V.) to lay out for; or u 
EXPE'NDITOT (S.) a fteward, agent, or of- 
ficer that looks atter the repairs of thie benks 
of Romney Marjþ. <7 76 a9 £4 
EXPE'NSIVE (A.) chargeable; dear, that coſts 
a great deal; all» wantonly, la viſh, or that 
ſpends more than there is occaſion for. 


EXPE'NSLVENESS (S.) charge.blenefs, coft- 


lineſs, dearneſs, | | 
EXPE'RIENCE (S.)-knowledge, or ſkill; ac- 
quired by praftice, = 8 
EXPE'RIENCE (V.) to find or know the 
profit or diſadvantage, charge or value, good 
or ill of any thing by doing or ſuffering 
ſomething. ; Gale 
EXPE'RIENCED (A.) one that knows by do- 
ing or ſuffering; alſo a thing that has been 
eſſayed, tried, or proved. =. 
EXPE'RIMENT (S.) an eſſay, trial, or en- 
deavour to prove the truth or falſh ho, good 
or ill af any thing. 
EXPERIMENTAL (A.) founded, built, or 
grounded upon eflays, trials, or experiments, 
EXPE'RT (A.) well ſkilled, dextrous, and 
ready in doing any thing, 
| EXPE'RTNESS (8.) dexterity, ſkillfulneſs, 
readine(s. 
EXPE'TIBLE 4 deſirable, valuable, worth 
taking pains for. 
E'XPIABLE (A.) a fault that may be forgiven 
or atoned for, | | 
E'XPIATE (V.) to give ſati: ſaction, or make 
an atonement for man's ſins, by ſuffering 
the puniſhment due thereto, or paying aa 
_ equivalent inflead thereof. x | 
EXPIA'TION (S.) a ſatisſaction, atonement, 
or amends z among the Jews there were 
ſeveral ſorts of expiations; as for fins of ig- 
norance committed contrary to the law z for 
rifying themſelves from-certain legal pol- 
ations, ſuch as after a woman's lying-in, or 
after a leper's being cured of his leproly, &c. 
The ceremonies obſerved werte, that the par- 
ty brought his viAim to the tabernacle, put 
his hands upon his head, confeſſed his fault, 
and ſlew his victim in the court ; at the place 
where the burnt-offerings were offered to the 
north of the alter, the prieſt took the blood 
of the beaſt, with ſome of it upon his finger 
he touched the horns of the altar of burnt» 
offerings, poured out the remainder of the 
bod at the font of the altar, took away all 
the fat which cc vered the inteſtines and kid- 
nies, and bunt it upon the altar laſtly, the 
prieſt prayed for the penitent, and he was 
pronounced pardoned... They might offer a 
goat, a ram, a lamb, or kid, or two pigeons 
and if very pour, a ſmall parcel of meal wn] 
do. The gr-at day of expration was kept up- 
on the tenth of the month 7/2ri, hie han- 
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was for the 

„at which time che 
not only his hands and 
| 55 uſual, but his whole body, dreſſed 
in plain linen, like the common 


priefts, wearing neither his robe, e- 
— nor —— becauſe be expiated for 


r, or Chippur 


1 5 
2 4 
5 
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own, as well as the people's fins, For | 


© Gerſt, he offered a bullock and a ram for 
himflf and all the prieſt hood: he put bis 
hand upon the heads of thoſe victims, and 
— — fins, and the fins of his 
| . and then he d ince 
GH the people two goats fin- ug, 
' und a ram for a burnt- offering, to be of- 
fered in the name of all the people ; it was 


determined by lot which of the two goats | 


ſhould be ſacrificed and which let go; after 
which, putting ſome of the fire of the altar 
of burnt-offerings into a cenſcr, he threw in- 
cenſe upon it, and ſo entered into the ſanc- 
tuary, Aﬀer he had perfumed it, he went 
out, tool ſome of the blood of the bullock, 
arried into the ſanctusry, and dipping his 
fingers into it, he ſprinkled it ſeven times 
between the ark and the vail, which ſepa- 
rated the holy ſanctuary. Then coming out 
— navy he killed the * 2 mo 
»itar of burnt-offerings, upon w & lot 
| fell to be ſacrificed, the blood whereof he 
carried into the ſanctuary, nd ſprinkled it 
ſeven times alſo between the ark and the vail, 
as before. From thence he returned into the. 
court of the tabernacle, and ſprinle led both 
fidey of it with the blood of the goat ; dur- 
ing all this time, none of the prieſts or peo- 
ple were permitted to be in the tabernacle, 
or the court, Aﬀer this, the high prieft 
came to the altar of burnt-offerings, moiſ- 
tened the four horns of it with the blood of 


the goat and young bullock, and ſprinkled it | 


. ſeven times with the ſame blood. After 
22 the goat that _ to be 3 _— 
brought to the high prieſt, he put his 

— upon his head, confeſſed his own, and 


the 's fins, and then gave him to a | 
per 


to carry him to ſome deſart place 

and let him go, This done, the high priefl 

waſhed himielf all over in the tabernacle, 

drefſed himſelf in his pontifical habit, and 

then ſ:crficed two roms for a burnt- offering, 

+ one for himſelf, and the other for the people. 
This was one of the principal ſolemnities 

.»mong the un. It was a day of reſt, and 
riet faſting. They confeſſed themſelves 

ten times on this day, reckoning from the 


eve before ſupper. ; 
E'XPIATORY (A.) chat has the power of ſa- 
tlefying or making atonement, 


EXPIRATION or EXPIRING (s.) the f- 


niſhing or ending of a determinate time; the 
breathing out the laſt breath, or dying, or 
giving up the ghoſt, | 


e 2 N mn come to an end and terminate, n U 


EXPYRE (V.) to die or give up the ghoſt; | 
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of 7, 44, 21, &, years does, 
'EXPLAI'N (Vs) to make clear and eaſy 
rere d vending 
ANA N (5.) t rendering a dib. 
cult matter plain, clear, and eaſy. ö 
1 a ns 5 Wen 
LA'NATORY (A.) that ſerves or 
to make things plain or eaſy, _ 
E'XPLETIVE (A.) that fills vp, and helps to 
make the ſenſe more determinate. _ 
E'XPLICABLE (A.) that may be made cer 
known, or underſto9d. Hh 
E'XPLICATE (V.) to unfold, make dba, 
interpret, or expound. 1 
EXPLICA'TION (S.) the unfolding or diſto- 
vering the true meaning of a ridele, of 
difficult, dark, or dubious propuſition the 
Clearing, expounding, or interpreting, any 
hidden matter, | 
EXPLICA'TOR (S.) an expounder, teach, 
or director. ng | 
EXPLICIT (A.) plain, clear, poſitive, ie · 
terminate, without any ſubter fuge. 
EXPLICITNESS (S.) poſitivenels, plainneſi, 
ex preſſneſs. | 
EXPLODE (V.) to condemn, to find fault 
with, expoſe, and render contemptible, 
EXPLOTYT (S.) a noble, brave, great, or come 
mendable act ion. | 
EXPLORA'TION (s.) the finding out ſomes 
| thing by ſearching very narrowly, carefolly, 
and . e into or after it. 
EXPLOSION (S.) a forcing, thruſting, or dr - 
ving out of or away from a place; in Ply- 
fick, it is 2 to burſting out of thunder, 
| the going off of gunpowder, and the expulſion 
of the ball, hot, &c, contained in a tube or 
un with itz it js alſo applied to any other 
ies, that ferment violently upon their 
mixture, and make a crack!:ng noiſe or ſound, 
as quick-lime and water, &c. 
EXPO'NENT (S.) the numeral charaQer that 
in the modern Algebra, expreſs the pt 
that any quantity is raiſed to, that is, ha 
many multiplications trom unity there ave 
been of that quantity: thus, A 3 formerly 
expreſſed by Ac, ſhews there are 3 muitipli- 
cations of the number expreſſed by it in the 
quantity given, or that it muſt be divides by 
A 3 times, to bring. it to unity. 5 
| Exponent of the Ratio, between two quanti- 
ties or numbers, in the quotient ar-fing from 
dividing the antecedent by the conſequent- 
EXPONE/NTIAL (A.) making clear, plain, 
eaſy, or viſible. | 
EXPO'RT (v.) to carry or ſend perſons of 
goods beyond ſea, a term much vſed in trade, 
And well worth the conſideration of thoſe in 
power, how far it ought to be encouraged of 
diſcouraged, becauſe of the great influence 1 
regular decorum in this matter has upon trace 
in general, and the true and real welfare & 
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in | 


by A known his follies, vices, weak 
4, or incapicity- 2 1 
EXPOSITION (s,) an interpretation, diſco- 
very, or explanation. : | ; 
Exrbsrrok ($.) one that interprets, ex- 
pounds, or makes difficult things, matters, 
or words ou 1 * f | 
EXPO/STULATE (V.) to reaſon or argue 
opon a ſubject by way of complaint againſt 
ſomething done or ſuffered. 
EXPOS : 
courting of, or reaſoning upon a matter by 
way of complaint, | 


the manner of an ex 


int. „ 
OU ub (v.) to make that eaſy, plain, or 
clear , which 


difficult, TY 

EXPRE'SS (A.) plain, elear, poſitive, unde- 
nabe, manifeſt. _ | 

| EXPRE'SS (8.) a meſſenger ſent upon ſome 


Ys hiſtory or account of ſomething remarkable 

7 ſent in writing by ſuch meſſenger ; com- 
1 monly ſpoke of ſtate · matteri. x 

J- | EXPRE'SS(V.) to ſpeak or declare by word or 
fy writing z alſo to draw or repreſent any thing | 
0N by colours 3 alſo to ſqueeze out the juice of | 
of herbs, &c, in an engine. | 


, of utterinz, pronouneintz, or declaring one's 
| mind upon 4 ſubject z and in Chymiftry, the 
bat lqveezing out the juices or ojls of herbs, | 
ver roots, fruits, plants, &c.. in Painting, it is 
** the repreſentirfy, the paſſiont, poſtures, ac- 
5 ey, baby, c. of the ſeveral objecta in- | 
f 1 . 
lis | EXPRE'SSIVE (A.) fuch words, ſentences, or 
the repreſentations, as carry a very ſtrong and | 
by full meanjag in them. 
| { EXPROBRA'TION (s.) upbraiding, twitting, 
nth» vr reproaching, | | 
o® EXPU'LSION ($.) a thruſting, driving, or 
| forcing a perſon or thing out of the place 
EXPU'LSIVE (A.) that has power to turn 
97 thruſt out. 3 | 
UNO (V.) to blot, wipe, croſs, exaſe, 
put out, | | 


EXPURGA'TION ($.) a clearioy, 
An 5 e in Afro 
"my, lome apply 
out of the ſun from an etlipſe, 

had been hidden or — 4 


it is to dry 
4 thing up or evaporaty 


by which it 


in Chymift 


LATION (S.) the arguing, diſ- 
(3) — ſembling inſpiration, &. 


EXPO'STULATORY (A.) ferving to, or in 
| tion or com- 


before was obſcure, dark, and 


extraordinary buſineſs or meſſage ; alſo the | 


EXPRE'SSION (S.) a particular or peculiar | 
word or ſentence ; alſo the way or manner | 


it to the,emerfion or coming 
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' EXPU'RCGATORY INDEX (s.) a book p 

out by the pope, in Which are enumera 

| thoſe authors and writings which be cenſures, 
andi forbids Roman Catholicks to read» 
EXQUISITE (A.) choice, delicate, curious, 
rare, fine, excellent. 3 ; 

E'XQUISITENESS ($,)delicateneſs, curiouſ- 
neh, excellence, fineneſs, choiceneſi, 5 
; EXSUBILATE (V.) to hiſs off the ſtage, to 
|  thew publick diſlike to a thing. ES 
 E'XTANT (A.) ſtanding out, viſible, to be 
ſeen, now in being. 

E'XTASY or E'CSTASY ($.) an extraordi- 
nary elevation of the ſpirits, a rapturous or 
2 emotion in the mind ; a trance or 
woon. a 
| EXTA'TICK or EX TA TIC AL (A.) ſome- 
thing that gives the mind, as it were, a very 
ſudqen, agreeable, and plesſing emotion, re- 


without 
ſtudy or painstaking, all of a ſudden, im- 
| —_ V without any fore- thought. 

EXTEND (V.) to ſtreteh out or enlarge ; in 
Law, it is the valuing of lands and t ene 
ments of one bound by flatute, d, and wh 
hath forfeited his bond, at ſuch an indifferen 
or low rate, that by the yearly income the 
obligator may in time be paid his debt. 
| EXTENSION (8.) the ſtretching out, or ſpace 
that any body or thing occupie - 
EX 1 E'NSIVE (A.) large, full, that reaches 
| - 2 great way. . f 
EXTENSIVENES (S.) largeneſs, reaching 
far on all ſides, &c, 4 
EXTENT (S.) the limits, bounds, or extre- 
mity of a thing, or how far the power of a 
perſon goes ; in Lau, the valuation of lands, 
tenements, &c, by the ſheriff, by virtue of a 
writ called an extent, 1 
EXTE'NUAT E (V.) to apologize for a perſon, 
to ſtrive or endeayour to make a fault appear 
much -leſs than it is, to leſſen or mitigate a 
criminal matter. 


* 
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EXTEMPORE (Part.) off- hand, 


9 


 EXTENUA'TION. (S,). the leſtaing, miti- 
— or apologizing for ſomething done or 
omitted. 


EXTERIOR (A.) the: outfide, or appatenet 
pat of a thing. 56 as $6 | 
EXTE'RMINATE (v.] to root out, to eut 
off, to deſtroy totally. | 
EXTERMINA'TION. ($;) s rooting out or 
totally taking away.z ſo in Algebra, totake 
away, throw off, or. blot out the unknown 
part of a root, is called the ex/erminating the 
unknown quantities. 
EXTE'RNAL (A.) the outward or viſible part 
ofa thing; in Ceomerry,/ entern angles are 
the angles witbout the figure, when all che 
ſides nas hy gee” taken together, 
are <qua} to four zight ſe; in Surgery, 
ſuch medicines as, outwardly. applied, ripen 
or oſſuage a ſwelling, &c- and prepare it for 
cleanſing and cute, are called external di- 


„ 


ſtives. 
FN BXTERSION 


ru 
EXTIMULA'TION (s.) « puthing forward, | 


T P/XTRACT (8.) an abſtract, or ſomething 
g gothered, copied, collected, or drawn out of 


'BXTRA'CTION (s.) the drawing or getting 


EXTE'R<ION (s,) a, wiping, blotting, * | 


bbing out. 


encouraging, or egging on. | 
EXTVUNCT (A.) dead, gone, quite deſtroyed, 
ken away. 


hed, put ont, or ta 
EXTINCTION (8.) with the Chymifts, is the | 


quenching red- hot metals or minerals in li- 


quor, either to abate their ſharpneſs, or to| 
communicate ſome of their virtue to it for | 


3 uw uſes, 
EXTTNGUISH (V.) to put out, root up, 


quench, take away, or deſtroy. 
EXTTRPATE (V.) to root out, pull up vio- 

lently, to leave none remaining. + 
EX'TIRPA'TION (s.) a finally deſtroying, 


- rooting up, or carrying away; in Surgery, | 


it is a diſmembering or cutting off a part or 
limb that is mortifed. 


EXTIRPA'TOR (s.) one who deſtroys, takes | 


- away, or wholly roots up- 


 EXTO'L (v.) to praiſe much, magnify, ery | 


up greatly, commend, or ſpeak. well of, 
EXTO'RT (v.) to exact illegilly, or get or 


take violently, and by unjuttifiable means to | 


- abuſe authority, and under that pretence to 
get or take moe than is due. ö 
EXTO'RTION (5.) a violentor illegal taking 
os getting more than js juſt, whether it be 
ene, Fees, or inter- ſt for money lent, &c. 
EXTO*RT;CNER (%) one that takes extra- 
- wagant premiums fot'the loan of a ſum of 
money, or #ny ways oppreſſes and wrong: 
another under pretence of authority. 
EXTRA'CT (V.) to draw, pull, collect, or 
gather ſomething out of or from another; in 
Chymiſiry, getting the pureſt and mott valu- 
able part out of a mine, 


or from ancther z all the pedigree, family, 
or original cf a perſon, 


out the moſt valuable part of a thing, whe- 
a ther a book, metal, liquor, &c. alſc the be- 


ing derived, or coming of ſuch or ſuch a fa- | 


- mily, whether mebn or noble; and in Ma- 


 thematichs, it is finding out the root or fide of | 
„ number, which being involved a certain 


number of times into itſelf; produces the ori- 
gina] number gain; and this is called ex_ 


tractiog the ſquare, cube, biquadrate, ſurſo- | 


lid, Ke, root. | 'S | 
EXTRA'CTOR(S: } he that males an extract, 
or draws one thing or number out of another ; 


| alſo a ſurgeon's inftrument, uſed to lay hold- | 


» of, and pull out the ftone from a human 
body, in the operation of cutting for the 


ſtone. 3 * 
EX'TRAJUDYCIAL (A.) ſamething done 
- contrary to the common courſe of the law, 
- as When judgment is given in a court, in 
. which the cauſe is not depending, or where 
| the judge has no jnriſdiftion; © *s 


* 


7 
4 


or ſpace that extends infinite! beyond 
bounds or limits of the 4 01 da, 
cupied by finite beings, en 
EXTRA'NEOUS (A.) foreign, firangy, ay 
properly appertaining to a thing, of j 911 
regular and natural production, ſuch as tw 
mours and excreſcences, | 
ee Gr iy ee (A.) more thin com- 
mon, unuſual, ſupernumerary, ot abundace 
that is uſed but accidentally, or 
occaſions, | Tae ee 
EXTRA-PARO/CHIAL (A) one out 
bounds, limits, or anale of 2 ry 
or one excuſed or treed from pariſh-gutie, 
and charges; and ſuch lands as have bet 
left by or recovered from the ſea, befs 
| they are taken into any pariſh, ate call 
 exttra- parochial lands, 
EXTRA VAGANCEorEXTRA'VAGAN. 
CY (S.) prodigality, laviſhneſi, waſting, 
| ſquandering, or ſaperfluouſſy throwing.» fe- 
ſorr's ſubſtance away; the doing a) thing 
in a very expenſive and needleſsly charge» 
able manner, the gotrig beyond all bounds 
of reaſon and diſcretion, | 
EXTRA'VAGANT (A.) prodigal, foolif, 
ridiculous, laviſh, wanton, ſuperfluow, 
EXTRA'VAGANTS (s.) ſpendthrifts, l, 
or fooliſh 2077908 that ſpend theit eflates in 
rintouſnels, wantonneſs, and ſuperfluity ; 
alſo a part of the canon law, contained in 
the decretal epiſtles, which were publiſh 
after the Clementines, and not contained ia 
the my the canon law, 
EXTRAVASATE (V.) to get out of its pro- 
per place or vellels, ag the blood and har 
movre ſ»m-times do. | | 
EXTREA*MLY (Pat.) very great, exceed- 
| ingly, &c. 
EXTREME or EXTREA'M (A.) out of the 
way, exceeding, very much, or great; alſo 
the laſt r utmof}, the very brink, edge, of 
full extent of a thing; in Mathematich, it 
is the out · ſide term or number in any ſeries, 
either on the right or left hand; ſo in Ab- 
metical Progreſſion, the ſum of the extreoms is 
equal to the tum of the means; 3nd in Ge- 
metrical Proportion, the product of the «x- 
treme is equal to the product of the mean; 
in Divinity, according to the Chorch of Rene, 
ex'reme unction is one of the ſacraments, the 
fifih in order, adminiſtered to people dan- 
keroully ſick, by anointing them with con 
ſecrated oils, and repeating ſeveral prayers 
over them; the Greek Church practiſes the 
ſame thing, but ſomewhat different in the 
circumſtan ce. „ 
EXTREMITY (s.) the very brink or eite, 
the laſt _ greateſt extent of a thing; al 
rest miſery, want, or poverty. : 
E'XTRIC ATE (V.) to 4 of difficulties, 
to diſengage one's ſelf or another from tos · 
ble z to deliver or ſet at liberty, _ 
EXTRI'NSECAL (A.) that. is outward, ot 9 


| 


BXTRAMU'NDANE SPACE (s.) that vold 
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pxrROD2(V.) to pul, hol, force, bot, 
MU ZEN NME (s.) a ſwelling oi bunch- 


ing out in knots or bunches, 


BERANT (A.) ſwelling out in knobs, | 


liks thoſe troubled with ch'Iblains,. 
EXTUME'SCENCE (S.) a ſwelling, puffing, 
or riſing up · i 3 | 
FXU'BERANCE (S.) very great plenty ; an 
overflowing or bounding. 
AU BER ANT (A.) that yields great abun- 
bunch or Is very fertile, | 
PXU'LCERATE (V.) to increaſe, enlarge, or 
make a ſore grow into an uker, 


EXU'LT (V. ) to leap for joy, to be very glad, 


to be exceedingly pleaſed, 
PXULTA'TION (S.) the external exprefling 
of the joy, pleaſure, or ſatis faction the mind 
receives, by leaping, ſhouting, &c. upon 
hearing ſomething very advantageous, pleaſ- 
ing, Kc. 
FXUPERABLE (A.) that may be conquered, 
overcome, exceeded, amended, ſurpaſſed, 


&c, 
2XO'SCITATE (V.) to awake or rouze 2 
ſon out of or from ſleep, 


EXUVIZA (S.) the ſhells or other marine bo- 


dies that are foundin the bowels of the earth; 


alſo old or left - off cloaths; the Nough or old 
caft ſkin of a ſna ke, the hide or (kin of a 
beaſt 3 or the ſpoils taken in war, 


EYE or AYE (S,) in Suffolk, a botout h- town, 


by ſome called the land, tecauſe it is ſur- 
rounded by a brook ; its market is weekly on 
Saturday 3 it has one large handſome church, 
and is governed by two bailiffs, and 'a com- 
mon-council, and ſends two members to par- 
lament ; the women are employed in mak - 
ing bone-lace; diftant from London 74 com- 
ted, and 92 meaſured miles, | 
EYE (S.) the wonderful organ and inſtrument, 
whereby the ſoul ſees or perceives objects 
nearer or farther off, &c, The form whereof} 
i for the moſt part globulous, or ſomewhat 
of the ſpheroidal form, which is by far the 
moſt commodious optical form, as being fit- 
teſt to contain the . within, and to 
reeeive the images of ſubjects from without, 
the humour being thereby laid commodicuſ- 
ly together, to perform the office of tefrac- 
uon, and the retina, and every other part, 


neatly adapted regularly to recrive the ima» | 


kes from without, and to convey them ace 
eordingly to the common ſenſory in the 
brain ; to this tnay be added, the firneſs of 


this form for the motion of the eye this way | 


er that w, ſo that it may adjuſt itſelf to 
the objefls it would view. The ſituation is 
„ commodious as the form, being placed in 
the head, near the moſt ſenſible vital part, 
the train 3 whereby it is capable of taking in 
the greater number of objects, and being the 
b-it defended and ſecured, In a man, and 
| ſome ether creatures, it is placed to lool di- 


C2 


1) forward chiefly, yet ſo ordered, that | 


1 2 a 


it takes in near the hemiſphere before it: im + 
| birds, and ſome other creatures, the eyes are 
ſo ſeated, as to take near the whole ſphere, 


that they may the better ſeek their food, aud 
avoid danger; and in ſome creatures ſo a8 
to ſee beſt behind, or on each fide them, 


_ © Whereby they can ſee their enemy that pur- 


fues them, and ſo eſcape. The motion of 
the eye is every way, for the better and more 


_ eaſy and diſtinct reception of the viſual raysz 


but where nature denies motion to the eyes 
or head of ſome creatures, ſhe hath won» 
derfully provided by ſetting the eyes of thoſe 
creztures out at a diſtanee from the head (as 


in ſpiders, ſnails, &c.) to be circumyolved 


here and there, the one this, the other that 
way, at pleaſure z and in creatures whoſe 


eyes are without motion, as in divers inſecte, 


they have either more than two eyes, or elſe 
their eyes are rearly two protuberant hemi- 
ſpheres, each often conſiſting of a prodigi- 
ous number of other little ſegments of a 
ſphere. The ſize is different; in ſame ani- 
mals large, in others ſmal), according to the 
ſize end office of the creature itſelf z the 
number is no leſs than two, and in ſome ani- 
mals more; yet the object appears but one. 
The mechaniſm is as admicalble as the uſe is 
great ; and to paſs by its veins, arteries, &c. 
common fo other parts of the body, let us 
firſt obſerve its muſcles, tunicks, and hu- 
mouts. The muſcles are admirably adapted 
to move it any, or every way; and yet fo 
as always to keep that paralleliſm. of the eze 
which is neceſſary to true viſion 5 and gc- 


_ cording to the poſture of the creature, either 
erect or prone, duly preſerves and obſerves 


an exact libration, and thereby prevents un- 
ſeemly contorſions, and incommodious va- 
gations, but alſo with great readineſs and 
exactneſi applies itſelf to every object, he- 
ther it be near, or at a greater diſtance, As 
to the tunicks, or coats of the eye, many 
things might be taken notice of, the ptodi- 
glous fineneſs of the arachnoides, the acute 
ſenſe of the retina, the delicate tranſparency 


of the cornea, and the firm and ſtrong tex- 
ture of that, and the ſclerotica too, each of 


them, in this and every other reſpect, in the 
moſt accurate manner, ad to the place 
in which it is, and the b 
to perform, But for a ſample, I ſhall on 
take notice of that part of the uvea whic 


makes the pupil. As we are forced to uſo 


various apertures to our optick glaſſes, fo 


nature hath made a far more complete pro - 


vifion in the eyes of animale, to ſhut out too 
mach, and to acmit ſufficient light, by the 
dilatation and contrattinn of the pupil, But 
-it deſerves particularly to be remarked, that 
theſe pupils arc in diverſe animals of diverſe 
forms, according to their peculiar occafions. 


In man it is round; in ſume other creatures 


of a lorgiſh form 3 in ſome tranſverſe, with 
jts aperture large z ig others the fiſſure is 
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eſs it is there 


— 


pf the lette 


'ereft, and capable of opening wide, and 
ſhutting ag The A bla is wh 
homours, and particularly the chryftalline. 
And, paſſing ty its incomparable tranſpa- 
rency, its exact lenticular form, its curious 
ar ancous membrane that conftringeth and 
di_ateth it, and ſo varicth its focus (accord- 
iab to the opinion of ſome curious obſervers) 
an its 2dmirable approach to and from the 
retina, by help of + circular ligament, ge- 
cor ing as objects are far off or near; we 


the volute, or that 
or ſpiral, whereof it 


wherein are found the 14 centers for the de- 
ſeribing the circumvolution thereof, is called 
the 2 of the volute z in Gardening, the lit- 
fle bud or ſhoot inſerted into a tree, by way 
of _ er- an 
quentiy call an aperture an eye ; in Printing, 
it is the gray In relievo the face or — 
X at only making the impreſ - 
mon g ſo the oye of the letter e is the hollow 
re cut off at the top by the croſs line; with 
ezellery, it in the luſtre or brilliaut of dia- 


& 


nt wherein the helix 
formed, commences ; | 
or the little circle in the middle of the volute, } 


ee 3 and Phyſicians ire 


alſo their reſtoration. He not only fore 


| EZE 


called eyes; and in Ships, there are dead 70 
&c. beſides all which there is the camer, 
/. obſcur3, or artificial eye, | 
EYE BRIGHT (S.) an herb faid to be goo 
for clear nt, helping, and ſtrengthening the 


eyes: 
EY E'-BROW (S.) the hairy ſweep over the 
eye, that grows upon the top-bone, which 
projets over a little, to keep the ſweat, vc, 
from falling into the eye. 
EYE'-SORE (S.) any ſort of blemifh whatever, 


ears, during which time he took great pains 
A reform his countrymen the Jun, who 
were fallen into idolatry, by repreſenting to 
them, under divers myſterious repreſents» 
tions, both their preſent and future condition, 
which their apoſtaſy and other enormous 
crimes had and ſhould bring upon them; 204 


- what ſhould happen to his own people and 
nation, but likewiſe to ſeveral. others, and 
eſpecially ſuch as were pondering apes J. 
des, &c, The ſanhedrim, for time, 
refuſed to regiſter thit book in the canon! 

ſcripture, upon account of its obſcurity, and 


mall particularly obſerve the prodigious art | whether in cloth, filk, or other matthyy, . w| 
nnd E of its conſtitvent parts, it being, | fo "y objeckion whatever, whether pergul G 
ns obſerved by ſome late nice microſcopica] | or otherwiſe, ö i th 
obſervations, compoſed of divers thin ſcales, | EYE”-TEETH (S.) thoſe eee under ih 
ond theſe made up of one ſinale minute | the eye; alſo quiclc neſs or ſharpneſs of under. of 
thread or fibre, wound round and round, ſo| ftanding and ty: are ſometimes ſo called, cc 
as not to croſs, one another in any one place, | EYRE or EIRE (S.) in Law, ſignifies the A 
and yet to meet, ſome in two, and ſome in] courts of juſtice itinerant, or thoſe that gy 40 
more different centers; a web not to be | the circuit, | 4 
woven, an optick lens not to be wrought | EY'RE or AY'RIE (S.) among Falcons, the pr 
by any art leſs than infinite wiſdom, The] place of neſt where bawks fit to hatch and 2 
hole ſtructure and apparatus of the cys tends feed their young. 7 & 
to this, that th-re be produced a diſtin and | EY'E5S 155 a young hawk, juſt or lately vs 
vivid collection in the bottom of the eye, di- taken from the neſt, 8 ts 00 
recily under the pupil, of all the rays, which | EZEKIEL (S.) a man's name, and eſpecially b 
proceeding from any point of an object, and | of the third of the greater prophets in the a 
entering the eye, penetrate the chryſtalline | Old Teſtament 3. he was the ſon of Buzi, of n 
humour ; and that ſo many points be painted | the ſacerdutal race, and was carried captive FA 
in the bottom of the eye, as are conſpieuous | to Babylon, by Nebuebadnexz3r, along with 0 
in any ob-, and ſo a ſmall image like | Yeboiachin, king of 7 vdab, in the year of v 
thereto may be repreſented on the retina... the world 3405 or 3479, before Chriſt 599 ] 
Eye is a'lo applied to ſeveral other things be-] Vears. After his captivity he was endued with c 
fide that already deſcribed z for with the ,. | *Þ*, ſpirit of prophecy upon his coming to 
 ebitet1 any round window made in a pedi. | Meſpramie, in the 3oth year of his age, «c- FA 
ment, an attiele, the reins of a vault, &c. is cording to ſome, or according to others the | 
' ealled an ce; ſo the aperture at the top ofa | 39th year after renewing the covenant with f 
dome, commonly covered with a lantern, is | G94 by e, which was in the fifth ent [ 
called the eye of the dome, So the center of | of Exetief s captivity ; be propheſied twenty 


— 
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monde and precious flones, commonly called | ſeeming contradicthon, of ſome part of it 


Water z in , with the law of Moſes: the principal ob. 

= — in be 1 | ona ſcurity is in the A andend; for which 

esd the Blr rye, or aldebaran; there isa | tes ſon the Few adviſe their pupils not te 

precious ſtone, KK ſome called cat's eye, by read it till they are 30 years old, He 1 

others ſun's eye, very ſhining and "one full of beautiful ſentences and noble compa 

of divers _ and commonly of an ob- riſons, and through the whole diſcoven p: 
long form ; io Phyfict, there is a dittemper reat deal of learning and ſkill in Pagan 


| ealled dane ce, which occafions the patient | hin., His prophehies or viſions are 23. 
to lleep with the = half open ; AE won arranged in the order of time the 
| ayes, when there i» a white ſpeck on the | Were delivered by 

cornea z and in common, locks, rings, &c. are X 


| ; 1 
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H18 letter by ſome is reckoned a mute, 

by others a ſemi-vowel, and has with vs 
much the ſame ſound with the Greet p, for 
which reaſon ſome affirm that in words of 
Greek extract we ſhould write Ph, and in 
thoſe of Latin original F. Suetonius ſays, that 
the emperor Claudius invented this and two 
other letters, and that it had the force of V 
conſonant, and was written inverted 4. In 
Numerals, it expreſſes 40, and when with 
daſh, F40.000 the baſs cliff in Mufich, is 
colled the F cliff ; and in Phyſical Preſerip- 
tian, F .: or let it be done; in 
Enghfþ Words, uch as end in F have them 
coubled, 26 flaff, fiff, muff, Se. 


Fa (S.) the name of one of the notes in the 


common ſea le of muſick, which is naturally 
but half a note or tone, and is what iscalled 
a flat note, unleſs made a whole or ſharp 
note, by prefixing this mark II before it. 


FA'BII (S.) an ancient and much noted family | 


of Rome, of Long continuance, dignified 
with ſeven dietatorſhips, five K of 
horſe, ſeven cenſorſhips, 48 conſulſhips with 
conſular power, five princes of the ſenate, 
13 triumphs, and two ovations, 


FA'BLE (S.) an innocent, pleaſant, amuſing 


ftery, which, under the diſguiſe of beaſts, 
trees, &c, talking togebers hieroglyphically 
conta ins a moral inſtruct ion for the regulacion 
ei our behaviour, and conducting ourſelves in 
our ſeveral ſtat ions of life ʒ there are ſeveral, 
toth ancients and moderns, who have writ- 
un in this way, as AZſop, &c. alſo a down- 
right lie or forgery, purpoſely invented to de- 
teive ot amuſe a perſon, ſo that he ſhall not 


be ble to come at, or find out the truth, is 
called a fable, 


FA'BLER or FA'BULIST (S.) an inventor 


or writer of fables. 


FA'BRICATE(V.) to build, frame, invent, or 


manufaQture a houſe, art, or commodity, 


FA'BRICK (s.) a building of any kind ; and 


neapborically, any invention, art, book, Cc. 


FABULA'TOR (S.) an inventor, writer, or 


teller of ſtories, fables, novels, &c. 


FA'BULOUS (A.) deviſed, feigned, invented; 
(| 


le falſe, lying, 25 deceivings 


ge or countenance of any 
liviog creature, and particularly of man, by 
the leyeral appearances of which the diſpoſi- 
tons, inclinat or paſſions that particular 
perſuns are inclined to, or actua ted by, may be 
very rationally judged by a diligent obſerver, 
without the information of the party z and 
ſuch ill or knowledge is called phyfiogno- 
my; allo the front, ſurface, or outſide of 


ay thing, is called its face, 
FACE 0 to front, = look at, dare, en- 


AE 


| counter, or engage z alſo to run about, or 
Jook the contrary ways or to eſpouſe a con. 

trary party, cauſe, or intereſt to hat a per. 

ſon did before, is to face about, f 


| FACETIOUS (A.) merry, jocoſe, pleaſant, 


— ay, Oye ED lantry, witty 

FACE'TIOUS 8 (8 y 
diſcourſe, openneſs, freedom, good humour, 
and mirth. f . 

FA CILE (A.] eaſy, commodious, compendli- 
ous, convenient, _ | | 

FACILITATE (V.) to forward, make eaſy, 
plain, commodious; to take away difficul- 
ties, incumbrances, veniencies. 

FACYLITY or FA'CILENESS (S.) readineſs, 
exſineſs, conciſeneſs, plainneſs, geatleneſs, 
courteouſneſs, | 

FACT (S.) an aQtion ot deed, fomething al- 
ready done; and in Aricbmeatich, the refu 
produce, or amount of two numbers mul 

F Erlös (4767 ſe, in religious 
A'CTION (8.) a or ſect, in re 

civil matters; # K 0 Agar from 
the publick eſtabliſhment z and oftentimes ' 
is taken in an Ill ſeaſe for the promoters of 
riots, rebellions, &c, Among the Romans, 
parties that fought on chariots in the cirque, 

- who were diſtinguiſhed by their different 
colours, as „ blue, red, and white, to 
which Domitian added two s, one in 
coats embroidered with gold, a ſecond wear- 
ing ſcarlet, which did not laſt a cen 

both the emperors and people had generally 
a greater inclination for ſome particular co- 
lour than the reſt ; but upon a quarrel's hap- 
ening in Juftinian's reign between the blue 
and green, where 40, oco were killed on both 
fides, the name of faction was aboliſhed, 

FA'CTIOUS (A.) quarrelfome, riotous, re- 
bellings, diſſa with the publick efta* 
bliſhment, | 

FACTITIOUS (A) artificial, counterfeit, 
endeavouring to reſemble nature, but not ſo 
valuable; as falſe or made gems, &c. alſo 
any made or 3 bodies, ſuch as glaſs, 
Papers braſs, pewter, xc. 

FA'CTOR (S.) a merchant reſiding at one 
town or market, that is duly authorized ts 
buy or ſel} wares or commodities ſent to 
him, for and upon the account of another 
merchant reſiding in ſome other place, 

| FA'CTORAGE 6. 1 allowance, 
or reward paid to a factor for his trouble in 
buying or ſelling commodities for another, 

FAJCTORS (S.) in Arithmetich, are the two 
numbers given to be multiplied the one by 
the other, in order to find out the reſult or 

product, called allo the moltiplicand, and 


multiplier. | 
FA'CTORSHIP ($.) the office, duty, or em- 

p nt of a factor. | : 
FACTORY (3) a place where a confiderable 

number of factors reſide, and to negociate and 
manage bufineſs for others, and is commonly 


meant of ſettlements by the great companies 
1 1 or 


* 


HH x. or 
b tions in the Indies, Ae. The 
; eſt and nobleſt factory in the world is 
that of the Engliſh at Smyrna; it uſually 
- conſiſts of 80 or 100 per ſons, moſt of them 
young gentlemen of t 
. ſort of ſeminary of merchants, and as there 


| 


ſeven years, to be entitled to trade to the 
Levant, it is uſual to contract, that after 
three years are expired, to. ſend them to 
Smyrna, where yy move not only the ma- 
of their maſter's affairs, with very 
plentiful allowances, but are likewiſe per- 
mitted to trade for themſchves. | 
FACTO/TUM (s.) the border or 01 nament put 
round Printert great letters, ſe: at the betzin- 


ing of a book, chapter, &c. alſo the chief 


or head manager in a trade, houſe, &c, 
FA'CULA (s.] in Aftronony, are certain ſpots 
that appear on the ſun's diſk brighter and 
more lucid than the reſt of his body. | 
FA'CULTY ($S.) a power, ability, or {kill of 
doing a thing; this term is much uſcd by the 
ſchools, to explain the action of natural bo- 
dies ; ſo they ſay the digeſtive, motive, pur- 
gative, or aitringent faculty ; alſo the vege- 
tative and animal facultiery, which compre- 
hend all the ſubaltern ones, as penerative, 
_ Hutritive, &, The animal 8 are the 
reſults of the ſeveral actions of the ſoul, ſuch 
as the will, underſtanding, &c. it is ſome- 
times applied to the diverſe parts of mem- 
bers of an univerhity, divided according to the 
arts and ſciences taught or profeſſed therein, 
- Which is uſually into four parts, via. hu- 
manity and philoſophy, theology, medicine, 
and juriſprudence 3 in our Univerfyrer, they 


commence bachelor, maſter, and doctor in | 


each faculty, Faculty is ſometimes uſed abſo- 
Jutely fr what is principally ſludied or taught 
in that place, as the faculty of London and 
Montpelier is medicine; of Paris, theology, 
&c. In Law, it often ſignifies a privilege or 
ſpecial power granted to a man, by favour, 
indulgence, and diſpenſation to do that whicty 
by law he cannot; there is a court belongiog 
to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, called the 
Faculty office, who have power to grant diſ- 
penſotions to marry, to eat fleſh, &c. on days 
3 the ſon to ſucceed his ſather in 
bene ſices, a perſon to bold two or more 
benefices incompatible, e. 
FA'DOM or FA'THOM (s.) a meaſure par- 
' ticularly uſed by ſeamen, conſſling of fix 
feet or two yards. ; | 
FA DOM or FA'THOM (V.) to found or 
meaſure the depth of a thing ; to ſearch into 
or examine what the intentions, deſigns, or 
bufine(s of a perſon is. | 
FA'DDLE O FTDDLE-FADDLE (v.) . 
ttriſle or ploy the fool 3 to ſpend one's time 
. matters of ſmall importance, or no 
value. ; HG: 
FADE (V.) to decline, decay, wafte, or wear 


off, as th colourꝭ from a garment, or a fl/wer. 


or fruit 


1 1 


beſt families; it is] 
is a neceſſity of ſerving an apprenticeſhip of | 


3 FAL 
FADGE (V,) to agree, to go on with 
and ſucceſs, to fit or to be . a. 
thing or buſineſs, - * „ 
FAG (v.) to bang, threſh, beat, or 
and commonly meant of two perſons quir- 
relling, where one prota. e other; oi 
a ſmall correction, ſuch as patents, ſchbol. 
mae, &c. give to their children or (cho. 
ars. N | 
FAG (S.) the waſte or worſt part ofa 
of cb _ whence the Fa * 
. has the entering of the loc ' 
by a f rioe to ti cut oft _ putt 
FA'GGOT (s.) a ſmall bundle of ticks bound 
up together, ſuch as bakers, confeftioners 
&c, buy to heat their ovens z or ſich as % 
Foriification is called a faſcine; allo a term 
for a parcel of ſmall bars of fect weighing 
12016, and in the Army, it is a teim for 1n 
ineffective man who receives no p, not 
does any regular duty, but only appears «- 
caſiona'ly at a muſter, &c. | 
FAIL (V.) to diſappcint, offend, or do am, 
fall ſhort, or not be able to do a thing; l 
when 2 tradeſman or merchant breaks, he is 
ſaid to fail or become a bankrupt, 
FATYLING or FAILURE '(S.) the comirg 
ſtiort of, or not doing what was exped-d of 
intended, diſappointing, or brealGng one's 
promiſe ; alſo the breaking, going aſide, or 
| leaving off trade for want of ability or bo- 
neſty to carry it on; the becoming a bank- 
rupt or inſel Vent. ; | 
FAIN (A.) defirous, willing, ready to do a4 
far, or as much as one is abl-, 
FAINT (v.) to ſwoon, or grow low ſvirited, 
to fear, to expet ſome evil, miſchi-f, o 
ham; to grow leſs zealous in an affair. 
FAINT (A.) weak, imperfe&t, without | fe, 
vigour, ſtrengih, or reſolution. | 
FAIR (A.) beautiful, bandſome, clean, plain, 
juſt, honeſt, „ 
FAIR (S.) a publick market, in ſome places 
kept once, in others twice, &c, in a year; 
among the od Romans, fairs were holidays, 
in which there was an intermiſſion of labour 
and pleadings ; among the Cbrifliam, vp 1 
any extraordinary folemnity, particularly the 
anniverſary dedication of a church, tradeſmen 
were wont to bring and fel} their wares, even 
in the church-yards, which continued, «ift- 
cially upon the ſeſtival of the dedication, 
many ages. Thus we find a great min) 
fairs kept at theſe feſtival dedications, 3s # 
. St. Peters day, at London 
St, Bart ew's, Durbam on St. Cu blem 
day,&c. But the great numberzof people being 
often the 'occafion of riots and diſturbances, 
| the privilege of holding a foir was grate 
by a royal charter ; at firſt they were 6 
| allowed in towns and places ef firengh, « 
where there Was ſome biſhop or govetha 
condition, to keep them in order ; in proce 
of time there were ſeveral circumſtance 


favour added, people having the "rl 


——— 2 


_ 


hen jt is come to perſectlon. 


FAI'RNESS (8.) beautifulneſs, clearneſs, or 


3 


| C 
| holiday, and allowed the freedom from 
wat upon the ſcore of any difference not 
g upon the ſpot 3 they had likewiſe a 


nſaiction allowed them to do juſtice to 
thoſe that came thither, and "therefore the ö 


-. moſt inconſiderable fir with us has a court 
belonging to it, which takes cognizance of all 
manner of cauſes and diſorders growing and 
committed upon the place, called pye poroder, 
or pedes pulverizati. Some fairs are free, 


| others _—_ with tolls nd impoſition ; at | 


free fairs, c. all traders, &c. whether na- 
gives or foreigners, are allowed to enter the 
kingdom, and are under the royal fafe-guard 


and protection in coming and returning, they |. 


and their agents, with their goods, &c. allo 
their perſons and goods are exempt from ail 
duties, impoſitions, tolls, and ſervitodes, and 
ſuch merchants going to, or coming from the 
fair, cannot be arreſted, or their goods ſtopped, 
The prince only has power to eſtabliſh fairs 


of any kind. Theſe free fairs make a pretty | 


conſiderable article in the commerce of Eu- 
yope, eſpecially thoſe of the Mediterranean, 
or inland parts, as Germany, @c, The moſt 
famous are thoſe of Frankf.rt and Leip/ic, 
the fairs of Meri in the Milaneſe, that of 
Riga, Aeb- Angel, of St. Germain at Paris, 
of Lyons, of Guibray in Normandy, and of 
Beauclaire at Languedoc; thoſe” of Porto 
' Bello, Vera-Crum, and the Havannab, are 
the muſt confiderable in America. 


FAIRFORD (S.) a ſmall town in Gloyeefter- | 


ſhire, which has two large bridges over the 
river Coln, and a church with the fineſt paint - 
ed windows in England, conſiſting of teveral 
hiſtories both of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, excellently deſigned by the famous A. 
bert Durer, conGfting of 28 large windows, 
which are exceeding beautifully coloured 
this glaſs was taken by one Fobn Tame, a 
merchant, in a prize ſhip, which was carrying 
it to Rome, to be put up in a church there; 
when he brought it home, be purchaſed the 
manor of Fairford of King Henry VII. and 
built this church, on purpoſe to put the gloſs, 
which be had taken at ſea, up in it, where 
by much care it has been grelerved intire to 
this day z this town is diſtant from London 
62 computed, and 73 meaſured miles, 
FAFRING (S.) toys bought at fairs, and pre- 
or given to children, ſweet-hearts,&c, 


whiteneſs of complexion, in oppoſition to 
brownneſg alſo juttnels, 3 plain o 

: hincere des ling. 

FAIR-PLEADING or PLEA'DER (S.) a 
writ or perſon that pleads upon the flatte of 
Marlborwogh, which provides, that no per- 
— de — tor not pleading fairly, or 

;the purpoſe. 

FAYRLY ($.)an imaginary little being, phan- 
tom, bobgoblin, or ſpirit, that the creduliiy 
of k me, 

| Made to exiſt ; pretending that they 1ewaro 


ard the deſigns of others, have | 


times ha 


the irgytbious and puniſh the lazy, 


F A K 


FAITH (s.) is the' belief or affent, that the 


mind gives to a propoſition advanced by ano- 
ther, upon the authority of the propoſer, or 
ſome other, and not upon any oertain know- 
ledge or conviction in our o minds, that 
it is really and abſolutely fo 3 and when un- 
derſtood religiouſly, it is called a theological 


virtue, whereby we are perſuaded to aſſent 


to all thoſe truths relating to God, which he 
has revealed to us by ſcripture, which, accom - 
panied by a comformable practice to the roles 
therein delivered, gives eternal life and hap- 
pineſs to the believer. Sometimes it is ap- 
plied to the fincere and honeſt fidelity with 
which a man performs his promiſe, duty, 
and engagements to another, As to the par- 


_ ticular articles of faith, the church collec- 


tively in councils, ſynods, &c. as well 2s the 
members ſing ly, have differ:dasto their num; 
ber and extent; but thoſe moſt univerſally 
received, are contained in that called the apo - 
ſtles creed, In Pointing and Sculpture, faith is 
repreſented by a beautiful woman cloathed 
in white, and holding a gold cup in her hand. 


FAUTHFUL (A.) honeſt, fincere, true, juil, 


ene that.may te relied or depended upon, 


FAI'THFUL(S.) the true profeſſurs of Chriſ- 


tianity; 


FAI'THLESS (A.) one that gives no credit to 


or does not believe what is related by ano- 
ther; alſo a perj»red, falſe, deceitful wreteh. 


FA'KENHAM (S.) a town in Verfoll, whole 


market is weekly vn Thurſday ; it is diſtant 
— London 88 computed, and 111 meaſured 
miles. 


FA'KIR or FA'QUIR (s.) a ſort of derviſes, 


or religious vaga Mahometans, who live 
on alme; when they go many in company, 
they have s ſuperior, whom they obey 3 his 
and the other chief Fakirs garment confiits 


of three or four yards of orange- coloured li- 


nen, which they tie round them, ſo that one 
end hangs between the thighs to cover their 
nakedneſs, and a tyger's ſkin, which hangs 
over their ſhoulders, and is tied under their 
chins, whilſt the ordinary ones have only a 


cord round their waiſt, with a your of linen 


to hide their privities, Their hair is woven 
into and form a kind of turban, Each 
carries a hunting born, which he blows, 
when he arrives at, or departs from any 
town, and an fron rake, wherewith he 
cleans the place he deſigns to reſt in i ſome - 
raked the duſt into an heap, 
they uſe jt for a bed, to lie the eaſier. When 
they come to any town, their chief ſends 


ſome of the company to for the reſt 
and diſtributes equolly what they bring; and 
if more than ſuſſicient or their preſent neceſ- 


Gty, he gives it to the poor, reſerving no- 
thing for the next day, deluding the vulgar 
with this falſe zeal, and making them be- 
lie ve all they 1 4 is oraculous, There are 
ſome called idvlatrous Fakirs, who veving 
no certain manſion, abandon themſelves to 4 

1 4 ; ſorts 


. 


FAL 
ſorts of impurities, pretending a privilege to 
ds all Peg; actions, without danger or 
fin, Their chief is diſtinguiſhed by having a 
greater number of pieces in his garment than 
the reſt, and by having a chain of a fathem 
Jong tied to his leg; when he deſigns to reft 
in any place, a cloth being ſpread upon the 
ground, he fits down thereon, and gives au- 
dience, while his diſciples publiſh his virtues, 
and the favours he receives from God in the 
neighbcurhood, which make» the people 
flock to hear him: ſome of them having 
200 diſciples, who are called together by 


beat of drum, and ſound of horn; nd | 


when they march, they have a ftandard, 
ces, and other weapons, The third fort 

of Fakirs 'are the children of poor people, 
Who retire into moſques to fludy the law, 
in order to become moulas or sz they 
learn the Alcoran by heart, mariy three or 
four wives, out of devotion, and in imita- 
tion of Mabemet, to get a great number 
of children, and obſervers of the law of 
theit prophet, The penitent Fakirs affect a 
certain pcſture, which ſome obſerve all their 
life-time, holding their hands acroſs over 
their headsz others turning them behind 


them, or holding their heads down without | 


2 a word, or lookivg at any body; 
ame ſtand upon one foot holding a chaf- 
ing diſh, in which they burn frankincenſe 
to their God z in all theſe poſtures they are 
quite naked, The Indian women are ſo 
extravagantly ſuperſtitious, that they expect 
reticular favours in their marriage, by a 
meful way of kiſſing theſe penitents, who 
turn up their eyes in a frightful manner, 
when theſe women approach them. They 
have other Fohirs that feed theſe, and in io 
great repute are theſe Fakirs, that it is re- 
ported that there are more than two millions 
of them in the Indies, and that great Ns 
belonging to the court frequently 
members of them. 
_ FALCA'DE (V.) in the Menagery, is when a 


horſe in curvetting very quick, throws him- ]* 


ſelf upon his haunches two or three times. 
FA'LCATED (A.) in Afironomy, is when a 

of the planets appear like „ fickle, or as vul- 

garly called, horned z the moon is falcared 


when ſhe moves from the conjunction to the 


oppoſition, and the contrary, 
FA'LCHION (s.) a ſhort and broad ſword, 
ons e or turning up ſomewhat like 
A HOOK, Y { 
FA'LCON IS.) a bird of prey of the hawk 
kind, ſupetior to all others for goooneſs, 
courage, docility, gentleneſs and nobleneſs of 
nature, uſed in ſporting, both on the fiſt, and 
for the Jore z Its feet are yellow, head black, 
and back ſpotted 3 it fiies chiefly at thelarye 
beme, ns the wild gooſe, kite, crow, &c. 
n Gunnery, a {mall piece of cannon, whoſe 
diameter at the bore is 2 inches and a quar- 


ter, lengih 6 feet, and weight 400 lb. its 


FAL 


charge 20 ounces of powder, and its 

inches and on 5 | rot 

FA'LCONER (s.) a perſon that trains, ng. 

- ages, or ſports with a falcon ; it is ſaid the 

grand ſeignior keeps fix thoutand ſole: 
in his ſervice,  * 

FALCONE'TTE (s.) a ſmall piece of ov. 
nance of two inches diameter, 

FA'LCONRY (s.) the art of training, breed. 
Ing, and ſporting with falcois, and other 
birds of prey. F 

FA'LDAGE or FO'LDAGE (s.) a privileze 
that ſome tenants claim of ſetting up pens or 
tolds to keep their ſheep in a particular field, 
&c. within the manor, for the better ma» 
nuring that particular ſpot of ground. 

FA*LDSTOOL ($.) a fiool placed at the ſouth 
ſide cf the altar, on which the kings of Eg 
land kneel at the coronation, 

FALL (V.) to tumble down, to deſcend or 
4 down by accident and 1nvoluntwily; 
alſo to be degraded, or thruſt out of ſome 
honourable poſt, | 

FALL (S.) a ſſipping or tumbling down acci- 
dentally, a being degraded, or put out of a 
place of honourz in a woman's dreſs, the 
flounces or furbelows upon their ſcarves, 
petticoats, &c. are called falls, | 

FALL A BOARD (V.) to ruſh in haflily or 
rudely, and eat heartily; alſo to or 

, beat a perſon. | 

FALLA'CIOUS (A.] that is not what it ap- 
pears or pretends to bez deceitful, vnjuft, 
that cannot be depended on; that ſtrives 0 
impoſe upon a perſon. by fair pretences, and a 
great profeſſion of friendſhip. ; 

FA'LLACY (S.) deceit, fraud, impoſition; a 
crafty or cunning pretence, device, or | 
ing a matter by a fa)ſe report or appearance. 

FALLIBYLITY or FA'LLIBLENESS (5.) 
deceivableneſs ; the miſtaking, erring, or 
doing a thing wrong. | 

F A'LLIBLE (S.) ſubject or lisble to fail, miſ 
take, err, deceive, or be deceived. 

FA'LLING 67 tumbling or Oipping down in- 
voluntarily, from whence the epilepſy is 
called the falling fickne(s, 

FA'LLOW (A.) of a pole reddiſh colour, like 
that of a deer ; alſo ground that lies vniilled 
in order to receive ſtrength and be impreg- 
nated by the nitrous particles of the air, and 
owe manure, where-it is to be had, 

FA'LMOUTH (s.) a noted town in Cormwol!, 
where is a ſpacious and excellent harbour, in 
which 100 ſhips may ride in its winding bays, 
in ſuch a manner, that from no one | 
ſhall be ſeem ſo much as the tap of their 
main · mo ſis j the creeks that riſe on oll des 
are a perfect defence againſt all winds er 
ſtorms whatever, which 2 much fre- 

vented z at its entrance is 2 , 
_ and each fide of it is 1 4 
caſtle, the one called Sr. Moudit's, and the 

other Perdennis, which is one of the 


in Z-g/ond, and has uſually 8 garriſon wal 


6 


* 


* 
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| FALSIFV ABLE (A.) chat may be counterfeit- 


| FAME (s.) report, relation, renown, glory, 


FAM 
corporation governed by a mayer and 
133 enjoys a good trade, and bas a 
market weekly on Thurſday ; it is diſtant 
from London 220 computed, and 282 meas | 


(wred miles; the king has a cuſtom-houſe | 


here, which is governed by a collector, cuſ- 

tomef, comptroller, and. under officers, 
FALSE (A.) lying, untrue, feigned, treache- 

r0us, uojuſt, deceitful ; fo in Heraldry, falſe 


arms are thoſe wherein the fundamental | 


rules of the art are not obſerved 3 in War, a 
falſe attack is a pretended or feigned attack, 
to draw all the enemy's force to one fid?, 


in order to favour a real attack upon ano- | 


ther part; ſo in Law, a, falſe claim iswhere 
a perſon claims what is not his due, and 
falſe impriſonment is a treſpaſs committed 
againſt a man 2 impriſoning him wit h- 
out a legal eauſe; in Midwifry, a falſe 
conception is a miſhapen maſs of hard 
fleſh, ſometimes generated in the wombs 
of women, inſtead of a true fetus or child, 
and called mola or mole; in Art, falſe 
diamonds, c. are counterfcits made of 
glaſs; and ſo of many other caſes, ſo falſe 
muſter is when ſuch men paſs in review, as 
are not actually liſted as ſoldiers, &c, ſo faſſ 
money, weights, meaſures, keels, , 
prophecies, c. 5 5 8 
FA'LSEHOOD or FA'LSITY (S.) ba ſeneſs, 
falſeneſs, cheating, ly ing, ſham, pretence. 


ed, ſubject or liable to be imitated or forged, 
FALSIFICA'TION or FA'LSIFYING (S.) 
a forging, or counterfeiting, a breaking one's 
word, promiſe, or obligation. | 
FA'LISFY (V.) to break one's promiſe, to 
becom: perjured z to counterfeit, forge, imi- 
2 to do or make a thing like 


another, 

FALSITY (s.) a lie, pretence, an impoſi- 
tion or cheat. 

FA'LTER (V.) to heſitate, or ftammer, or 
ſpeak impet ſectiy; to ſtumble, or fail in 
one's deſign, to deſiſt or leave off; allo to 
endeavour to a void declaring the truth. 

FA'LTERING (S.) dumbling, ſtammering, 
prowing weary, leaving off a thing. - 


honour, repucation ; and with the Painters 
and - Seulptors, it is repreſented by a lady or 
ar.gel blowing a trumpet, cloathed in a thin, 
light garment, embroidered with eyes and 


cart, 

FA'MES CANI'NA (s.) a diſeaſe that occa» 

ſions the patient to have-a voracious appe- 
te, and ſo exceeding and quick 2 digeſtion 
that he is »lways hungry. | 

FAMILIAR (A.) free, unreſerved, Joving, 
Intimate, like a friend or acquaintance of 


| FAMILIAR ($.) according to the old oplni- | 


ons, a demon, or ſpit it ſuppoſed to wait 
u70n and af witches, wizards, conjurers, 


FAMILIA'RITY or FAMUFLIARNESS(S,) 
the great freedom, openneſs, and friendſhip 
that .one intimate friend and acquaintance 
uſes or expreſies towards another; it is alſo 
ſometimes meant criminally, for an. illegal 
converſation between the two ſexes. 
FAMILIARIZE (V.) to make hard thing 
ealy, to aceuſtom one's ſelf to do things © 
often z alſo to indulge one's ſelf or another, 
to be converſant, free, unreſerved and 
friendly to or with another. | 
FA'MILIST (S.) a profeſſor or owner of the 
tenets of certain Ho/landers, who imported 
them into England about the year 1580, 
who, under pretence to, and ſhew of 
ſanctity, gained upon the affeRions of the 
common people, They maintained, None - 
were the number of the ela, but ſuth as 
were admitted into this ſociety z that all ot bers 
wwere re probates, and conſigned over to damna- 
tion; that it was lawful for them to ſavrar 
falſely before a magiſtrate for their own con- 
wenience, Wc. 1 5 5. 
FA'MILY (S.) ſo many perſons as live to- 
getber in one houſe or apartment, under the 
government or direction of one bead or 
chief manager ; alſo the kindred or lineage 
of a perſoti, BE 
FA'MINE (s.) a great ſcarcity or dearth of 
any thing, particularly of food, and all the 
immediate neceſſaries of life, 
FA'MISH (V.) to ſtarve or be reduced to a 
yery great extremity, for the want of the 
neteſſary to ſupport life. 
FA'MOUS (A,) renowned, remarkable for 
ſomething extraor . 
FAN (S.) an inſtrument uſed to clear or win- 
now corn from chaff; alſo an ornamental 
trinlcet uſed by women to hide their faces at 
church, and to cool them, by gently waſti 
the air in hot ſultry weather, or very 


laces. 

FAN (V.) to blow off or away the chaff that 
is in corn; to cool or make tempe ws, by 
moderately undulating the air in a 
room or hot weather. : 

FANA'TICISM (S.) extravagance, wildneſi 
or enthuſiaſm in religious matters, 

FANA”CICK (8.) a profeſſor or believer of 
old, romantick, out-of-the-way notions in 

religion; a pretender to immediate revela- 
tions from, and converſations with God, 
angels, or ſpirits. ; 

FANA'TICK or FANA'TICAL (A.) whim» 
ical, Tg” " N or romanticle 
nations, ef! in religion. 

FANCIFUL (A.) imaginary, conceited, 
whirſical, fooliſh, &c. | 

FA'NCIFULNESS (8.) inclined to, or full of 

| imaginations void of reality or foundation, 

FA'NCY (S.) is that internal ſenſe, power, or 
faculty of the ſoul, that is ſometimes called 

imagination, or that by which the ſpecies of 

objects received in by the common ſenies 


&e. in their 3 ſupernatural actions, 
» &c, | 
3 


- retained, recalled, Ma 
be 


? 
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ther ded or divided, as occafion re- 
quires, ond by which the ideas of abſent 
things are formed, and preſented to the 
mind, as if they were preſent ; it is ſome- 
times applied to what is called invention, 
eſpecially in painting, carving, &c. ; 
FANCY (V.) to 7 believe, n. 
conjecture, deviſe, or invent; alſo 
to long for, or defire ſomethintz; alſo to be 
pleaſed or delighted with any thing, 
FANE-(S,) an inftrument ſet up to ſhewfrom 
what part or quarter the wind blows, ſo 
contrived, that every 
of wind will make it turn round. | 
FANG (8) the tuſks or large teeth of boars, 
* ER 


_ dog, & 
ed (S.) new projects, whimfies, or 
tries. 
TANGO r (s.) a pack or parcel of goods 
' hom the "tf, from one to three hun- 
dred weight. b 
FA'NION (S.) an [talian term for a banner 
born by a ſoldier of each brigade of horſe 
or foot, at the head of the baggage. 
FA'NNEL (S.) en orpamentol ſca 
maſs prieſt, about his arm, at the time of 
- his officiating. 


$4 


FA'NTASM or PHA'NTOM (s.) a ſhadow, | 


whimfical conceit, or. imaginary heing z a 
hobgoblin, ſpectre, or ſome frightful being, 
22 N ſoperſtition or fears of de- 
People. va 
FANTA'STICK or FANTA'STICAL (A.) 


woll, whimſical, always changing one's | 


mind, unſettled, humourſome. 
FAR (past.) a great way off, at a diftance, 
' exceeding or going beyond, : 
FARCE ($.) a ſhort diverting comedy or play, 
never excceding three acts, and full of hu- 
mour and ſprightlineſs, yet confined to the 
ſtrict laws of the drama; but is now oſten 
underſtood of antick or mimical dances, 
| Nicking at nothing, how extravagant ſo- 
ever, that is pleaſing- | | 
FA'RCY (S.) a diſeaſe that affect horſes, 
oxen, &c, by poiloning or corrupting their 
blood in fuch a manner, that it appears in 
© eruptions of hard pnſtules, knots, or ftrinys 
along the veins, and in vicers that are not 
eurable, but by running hot irons into them 
10 pre vent their ſpreading z it is much Jike 
He — _ + other creatures, and is 
. s like t | 
FA'RDEL (S.) a eres ſuppoſed 
commonly leſs than a regular pack kate; 
alſo the fourth part of a ark +3 
FA'RDINGALE (S.) a diminutive hooped- 


petticoat, that is ttiffened only at the top, | 


to bear the other cloaths out hollow upon 
the hips. 

FARE (5.) the wages or hire of hackney- 
chat hes, boats, &c, appointed by authority; 
alis- the entertainment or ulege a perſon 
meets with, as drink, foo, &c, upon the 


gentle puff or breeze | 


worn by a | 


wad: in travelling, or at an entertainme unt, 


» &c, 
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FARE (V.) to ſpeed, ſuceced, or b 
3 or * L | LY ip 

FAREHAM (S.) a ſmall, but neat market. 
town in Hympſhire, whoſe market is weekly 
on Thurſday ; diftant from London $7 com - 
puted and 65 meaſured miles. 

FARM (S.) a certain portion of land oecupied 
in tillage, either of a perſon's own, or rece. 
ed or leaſed from fome lord or proprietor x 
a certain rate per annum, to which there is x 
hovſe or habitation belonging z alſo the equi- 
valent paid to a prince tor . income or 1. 
mount of ſome duty or exciſe upon commo- 

. —_ Nr Vp wht 

AR V.) to hire or rent land, eu 
c. of * Tv 8 8 5 

FARMER * one who rents or oc 
himſelf in tilling and improving land, in 
order to its producing corn, e, allo one 

that rents the cuſtoms, duties, or exciſes of 

a place or kingdom. 

FA'RNHAM (5.) in Sarry, a town, though 
not very all, yet is — ſeated onthe 
banks of the river Lodden, near its riſe ; the 
market here was formeriy on Sunday, but 


by king Fobn changed to Thur (day, and be- 


towed on the biſhops of Yinchefter ; it is na 
corporation, but a court is held here every 
thiee weeks, which hath power of trying 


and decidint all actions under forty ſhilling; 


it is governed by two bailiffs, who are choſen 
annually, and 12 burgeſſes, who act under 
the biſhop of Wincbeſter; it is one of the 
greateſt Wheat markets in England; this 
trade is ſo prodigiouſly increaſed, that the 


toll. diſh ſome market days amounts to above 


a load of wheat, whereas about 100 yea'y 
ago, one 7 07 who had the toll - diſh, fold 
it for fty ſhillings. 

FARRA%GGO 68.) a jumble or mixture of ſe · 
veral ſorts of grain together, e 
FA RRIER (S.) a perſon that acts both a4 

ſmith and doctor to horſes, 

FA'RKRINGDON (S. in Reriſbire, it is a very 
handſume town, highly feated ; has a good 
market weekly, and is diftant from Lond 
£6 computed and 68 meaſured miles. 

FA'RROW (V.) to bring forth pigs, or many 

young at a time, like a ſow. 

FA'RSANG ($.) a Perfian league, or the 
ſpace and diſtance of three miles, 8 

FART (S.) the noiſe a perſon makes in break · 
ing wind backwards, 

FART (V.) to break wind „ or ta 
make a grunting, unpleaſant noiſe Jike one 
that does. 

FARTHER (Port.) at a large diſt ance, or 4 
greater way off, than ſome other place of 


thing. 
FARTHEST (Part.) at the greateſt diſtanet, 
or moſt remote, 
FA'RTHING (S.) the loweſt or ſmalleſt cor. 
per coin current in England, being the fourth 


rt of a penny. 
FA'SCES (S.) che enſgns of iden oe 
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© of reformation by correction of rods, and 


FA>HIONS (s.) a diſeaſe in horſes called the 
F % firm, ſure, that cannot be moved; 


TAS 
1 to the principal magiſtracy among 
233 ; they were carried by the lictote, | 
which with us are called mace · beaters; they 
were a bundle of rods, with an ax bound vp 
in the middle, the head or cutting part of 
which ſtuck out at the top; ſaid to import, 
that. ſome crimes and perſons were capable 


ſome incorrigible, and muſt therefore be cut 
off ; upon a triumph they had branches of 
laurel in them. | 
FA'SCIA or FACIA(S.) a ſwathe or bandage 
uſed by ſurgeons to bind up the arm, after 
bleeding, &c. In Archite#ure, a broad lift, | 
75 or band uſed in architra ves and pede- 
3% : 
FA'SCINATE (V.) to bewitch, to overpower 
or tule the will and actions of another, by 
ſome {ecret impulſe or ſupernatural power. 
FASCINA' I TON (S.) a charming, bewirch- 
ing, inchanting, or overpowering a perſon's | 
reaſon or will, | | 
FA'SCINES (S.) in Fortification, are ſmall 
| bundles or faggots made up of the looſe 
branches of trees, commonly called bavins, 
which being thrown into ditches, moets, 
c. together with earth, eaſily fill them up; 
they _ alſo uſed as ſkreens to make para- 
pers, C. ; ; 
FA'SHION (S.) the general or common mode 
| of dreſs that people wear, or the method of 
making or doing things in this or that par- 
ticular form or manner; with Shiprorights, 
the two pieces of timber which make up the 
you of the tern, and are the outermoſt 
ieces on each fide of it, ate called faſbim 


pieces, 

FASHION (V.) to make, form, ſhape, or 
do a thing, &c, i 

FASHIONABLE (A. ) after, or according to 
the general teceived mode, manner, or 
cuſtom, ' | : 

FA'SHIONED (A.) made, formed, contrived, 
figured, or performed, | 


allo ſwitt or expeditious, | 
FAST (s,) a ſolemn abſtinence from food, 
a time of publick or private humiliation, to 


implore God's pardon and protection upon | 


zn extraordinary occaſion, | 
FAST (V.) to abſtain from food, and all man- 
ver of pleaſure and diverſion ; to humble 
, —_— for ſin, &c, 
A* V.) to ſecure 
bolt ing, bs Eos Reg OE os 
tay von, to ſeize," to lay hold on vio- 


*. 

FA'STENING (s.) the a& of making faſt or 
ſecure doors, windows, &c. alſo the mate- 
Pals Wherewith ſuch an operation is per- 
formed, as locks, bars, chains, bolts &c, 

FA'STI(S.) in the old Roman Calendar, where 


br eſlivyls, ceremonicy, zue names of the 


7 1 


„ 
magiſtracy, and the working days were ſet 
down; the working days they called fan 
dies, and the holy - days ngfafi. Upon the 
firſt the courts of juſſice were opened, and 
the pretor gave judgment. In the begig- 
ning of this republick, the matter for hiſio- 
ry was furniſhed only from the prieſts an- 
nals, called fafi, and this cuſtom continued - 
till the high prieſt Mutius ; the fofti conſu- 
lares was a regiſter, where, beſides the tri- 
_urmphs, the names of the conſuls, diftators, 
and cenſors were entered. The regiſtry was 
kept in one of the apartments of the capitol a 
this chronological treaſure was found in 
the popedom of Pau! III. in the comitiom 
of the forum Romanum; they are uſed to 
— Gow 8 _ 2 of 

ome ; they are allo calle capitalini 
but i — be obſerved, 4 hel foi 
compute by a ſhorter year than Y/arro's epo- 
cha, for which reaſon the moſt exact chro- 
nologers mention which they uſe, 

FASTIDIOUS (A.) ſcornful, diſda inful, proud, 
haughty, imperious. 

FA'SINESS (S.) any place of ſecurity or de- 
fence, ſuch as ſtrong holds, inacceſſible 
rocks, bogs, &c. alſo the fteadineſs or firm= 
neſs of any fixed thing z alſo the ſwiftneſs 
of motion, : | | 

FAT (A) OW, corpulent, greaſy z alſo rich 
or frui . | WES: 

FAT (S.) the oily and greaſy ſubſtance that is 
in any creature, the harder part of which is 
commonly called ſuet 3 alſo a large wooden 
veſſel uſed in brewing, diſtiliing, &c, and 
among the Coal 2 ad a meaſure con- 
twining 8 buſhels; and in other merchan- 
dize, an uncertain quantity. | 

FA'TAL (A.) deftruCtive, that bringsrula and 
deſtruction with it, X 

FATALITY (S.) the unavoidableneſy of a 
thing, the ſure or certain death or. evil that 
attends a matter. | 

FATE (S.) as commonly underſtood, is the 

 jrrevocable word or decree of God, whereby 
he has inevitably fixed what ſhall, and ſhall 
not come to pais 3 the ancient Greeks called 
it catena, a chain, or neceſſary ſeries of things 
indiſſolubly linked together; the moderna, 
Providence. Some diſtinguiſh, and call ic 
oftrological fate, or a neceſſity of th nt and 
events arifing from the influence and poſition 
of the heavenly bodies; and ſome the Poicel 
fate, which is defined to be a ſeries of cavies 
wherein one being linked to another, each 
produces the other; and thus all things flow 
from one cauſe. 


FA'THER (S.) he that begets a child; an 


oftentimes metaphorically ſpoken of him, who 
adopts another man's child for his own, and 
does all the acts of generofity, bumanity, 
kindneſs and tenderneſs towards or for him 3 

al common name for all old men; and ia 
the church of Rome, prietts, &c. are called 
fathers z and in Church Hiſtory, the 2 


A A 

and noted writers ate of emis | 
2 — eee, free 
FA'THER (V.) to own, acknowledge, take 


under a perſon's protection another perſon's 
act or book, in order to defend it, as tho' it 
» was really one's own- 

Father upon, to charge or affirm ſome- 
thing was aid or done by ſuch a particular 
perſon, tho” he reaily knows nothing of it. 

FA'THERLESS (5) an orphan, one whoſe 


father is dead, 
 FA'THERLINESS (s.) the kindneſs, affec- · 
| of a father, or fome- 


tion, and tend:rne 
thing done in imitation of it, | 

FATFGVUE (8.) difficolty, bardſhip, great la- 
þour, toil, or ſeverity. 5 

FATYGUR (V.) to weary, harraſs, vex, 
plague, or perplex. 

FA'TNESS 8.0 a perſon's being or having a 

deal of fat; a corpulent or groſs body. 

FA'TTEN (v.) to feed. much, or to increaſe 
in bulk and thickneſs. 

FAU'CET (s.) the tap or wooden flopple put 
into a barrel, both to prevent the liquor 
from running out, and alſv to draw the 
liquor out by theorifice it makes when taken 
out of the caſk, 


FAU'CHION ($.) a broad and ſhort wooden | 


ſword in the ſhape of a ſcymeter. 
FAULT (S.) an erior, crime, deſect, or ble- 


miſh, 
FAU'LTER (V.) to ſtammer, ſtumble, fall, 
deſert, forſake 


7 * 
FAU'LTINESS (S.) the defection, badneſs, 
or imperfettion of wy thing. 
YAU'UTLESS (A.) without blemiſh or defeQ, 
that cannot be blamed, 
FA'VOUR (s.) « particular act of kindneſs, 
e ſteem, or friendſhip ; alſo knots, or ſmall 
bunches of 1ibhons given to perſons that at- 
tend the ſolemnity of marriages, burials, 
e. to be worn in honour of the perſons 
married or baried, £2, | 
” FA'VOUR (v.) to prefer one perſon before. 
another z to caſe, help, or aſſiſt a perſon ; 
to connive or wink at the faults or miſcar- 
riages of a perſon; alſo to reſemble or be 
Vke to another in the features of the face. 
FA'VOURABLE (A.) gentle, mild, good- 
natured, a fit or proper time todoa thing 
in with a probability of ſucceſs, 
FA'VOURER (s.) one that encourages or pro- 
motes th: intereſt or inclinations of another, 
FA'VOURITE (S.) one that is greatly eſſeem- 
ed, beloved, admired, encouraged, and ſup- 
ported by another z the darling or minion of 
a parent, lady, or chief perion in power, 
particularly ſpoken of a prime miniſter of 
ſtate, who has his prince's car at command. 
FAU'TOR (S.) an encourager or promoter, de- 
tender or ſupporter, | 


FAWN (S.) a buck or doe of the firſt year ; 
and in the Heathen Mythology, certain demi- 
god that frequented the woods, Were called 
Fawn, | | 


[ 


| FEA 

FAWN (V.) to bring forth you 
alſo * humour, 2 fair, or N l 
per ſon, complying wit defites 
praiſing * wer Y Ke. Fr 

FA'WNING (s.) bumour ing and endeavour. 
ing to pleaſe by flattery, compliance, fe, 
lity, loysley, faithfulnets, & c. | 

FEA'LTY (v.) this is the moſt general ſervice 
in the common law, being incident to 
tenure, but that of frank-a/moigne; it Peri 
the moſt ſacred, becauſe it is done 
oath, and the reaſon why the tenant in 

ſworn, in doing his homage to his lord, is, 
bees uſe no ſubject is ſworn to another ſub. 
ject, to become his man of life and men. 
ber, but to the king only, and that is calle 


the oath of allegiance, 
| FEAR (s.) that faculty of the ſoul that fhew ou 
or expreſſes itſelf by awe, dread, fie, WW ">" 
terror, or apprehenfion of ſome evil ; alſo z by 7 
heathen goddeſs, to whom the Spartans buik FEA 
a temple, and worſhi with a great deal of * 
ſuperſtition, being o —_— that this paſſion * F 
kept people ſtrict to their duty, and puke 


them forward to do their beſt, it being an old 
fancy among the Greekr, that courage and 
fortitude proceeded only from a fror of falling 
under cenſure and diſreputation, and other au- 
advantages conſequent to it. The Lavedene 
nians worſhipped Fear as the ſpring and prin- 


ciple of PR actions; for this reaſon the as 
Ephori built her temple near their own pa- I 
lace, to have it always in their view, and to * 
keep them from behaving ill in thelr f- * 
tion z the Romans alſo built a temple to = 
; Fear, in the reign of Tullius Hoſtiliusj in * 
Scripture, fear is ſometimes uſed for the ob- 15 
— feared, worſhipped, &c. ” fer 
FEAR (V.) to reſpect, ftand in awe of, to dread, th 
to be affiighted at, and wholly ſubmiſſive th 
to ; to reſpect, honour, and obey, 6 te 
FEA'RFUL (A.) Umorous, apprebenſive of FEA 
danger or evil; the Ancients repreſented this #1 
diſpoſit ion . wolf, which is ſaid to be the T3 
moſt ſtortliſh of any creature, 10 
FEA'RFULLY (Part.) in a terrifying manner; FEY 
alſo badly or ill performed. | u 
FEARTULNESS (S.) timorouſneſs, always a 
expecting ſome hort, danger, or ill conſe- 2 
quences to follow from the preſent or future pr 
events cf things, &c. | < 
FEA'RLESS (A.) bold, daring, ee, g. FF 
without apprehenſion or ccnſideratibn «f c 
danger or evil ; undaunted, | 
FEA'RLESSNESS (S.) courageouſneſs, bold - 
neſs, without any apprehenſion or regard to 
danger, evil, —* c. 


FEA'SIBLE (A.) probable, likely, that may 
be executed, done, or performed. - 
FEA'SIBLENESS (.) probability, likelihoed, 
eafineſs of being done, or performed, _ 
FEAST (s.) a ſumptuous entertainment where 
| great plenty of rich or curſous erging and 
drinking goes forward ; al. a time of publick 
rejoicing, religious or civil, appointed by 75 


. . wv: Ye WW : 


1 wth rity as Chrifimas Zaſter, Ee. 
- king's birth-day, aden tiau, fifth of 
„Ce. In the Roman Church, they 


ditgted for performing 2 peculiar kind of 
in to our Saviour in the euchariſt, and 
formerly obſerved on Hoy Thurſday, but 
tterly it is celebrated upon the Thuſday 
iter the octa ves of Whitfuntide, Feaſts have 
| ever made up a conſiderable part of all reli- 
ons, the Jawr having many appointed by 
God himſelf, as the feaſt of tabernacles, 
trumpets, new-moons, expiations, &c. in 
imitation whereof the Cbriſtians, Mabome- 
tans, and Heathens have the ſame, in com- 
memcration of ſome remarkable myſtery, 
&c, obſetved among them. 
FEAT ($.)an exploit or notable action worth 
being taken notice of. | 
FEAT (A.) odd, Queer, whimſical, defeQtive, 
ſinical, offenſive, 
FEA'THER (S.) a plume of a fowl; alſo en 
expreſſion for hing that is honourable ; 
ve y, It is a feather in his cap, as a title 
of dignity, &c. 
FEA'THER (V.) to hoard, lay up, or prepare 
for time to come; alſo to rob, ſtrip, or pri- 
vately cheat a perſon ; and in the Sea Lan- 


. vre her, the is ſaid to cut eee 
FEA'THER-EDGED (A.) in Carpentry, is a 
peculiar method of cutting boards vied for 
cove:ing the upright outfides of houſes, in- 
ſtead of walling them with brick, ſtone, 
plaſter, &c, which is done by cutting them 
diagonally in their thickneſs, by which means 
| Cre edge becomes thick and the other thin; 
ſo that tho” they lie one over the other a 
confiderable way, yet the whole front pre- 
ſerves its perpendicularity, by putting the 
thiek part over the thin part all the way, 
thereby preventing the wind, rain, &c. from 
petting or coming between them. 
FEA'TTHERLESS (A.) not yet fledged ; alſo 
„ or leſt naked, 
_ __ (S.) oddneſs, finicalneſs, queer- 
neſs, Ke. 
FEATURE (S.) a lineament · or peculiar cha- 
nQeriſtick in the tace of a perſon, whereby 
one is rexdily known and dittinguiſhed from 


another, | an 
PEBRIFUGE (s.) any medicine that cures, 
drives, or takes away a fever. 17 
FEBRUARY (s.) according to the old vulgar 
| Computation, and now alſo the church 
and fate account, the ſechnd month in 
the year; the old Roman having but ten 


imong them; but in the reign of Nama 
Pempilius their calendar was reformed, 20d 
this month inſertes, with 28 days for its ex- 
dant: in this month they {acrificed to the 
| gods, and called it ſo from Februa, 

the pretended that preſided over puri · 
e us 


vember 
3 + ſeſtival called the feaſt of God, in- 


4, when a ſhip makes the water foam | 


wenthe in their year, had not this named 


„ 8 
Called Februa, or Februalis, becauſe the Eu- 
percalia were then lolemnized in honour f 
the goddeſs. Painters and ſculptors repre- 
ſent this month by the image of a man in a 
dark ſky colour, carrying in his right hand 
the aronomical fign Piſces. | 
FECIA'LES (S.) publick officers among the 
Romans, like heralds, who, when the Re- 
mans had by diſpute with their neighbours, 
were ſent, firſt to demand the thing pre- 
tended to be uſurped, or require fatisfatrion 
for the injury alledg-d to be done; if an an- 
ſwer was not returned by them, that was 
ſatisfactory to the people and ſenate, thex 
were ſent back again to declare war, and the 
like in treating of peace: they were infti- 
tuted by Numa, and choſen out of the beft 
families, and being eſteemed a fort of prieſts, 
their perſons were ſacred and inviolable z and 
they were even charged to ſee that the com - 
monwealth did not pronounce war unjuſtly g 
that they were to receive the complaints and 
remonſtrances of ſuch nations as pretended 
they were injured by the Romans ; that if 
_ thoſe complaints were found juſt, they were 
to ſeize the criminals, and to deliver them up 
to thoſe they had offended ; that they were 
inveſted with the rights and privileges of am - 
baſſadors ; that they concluded treaties of 
peace and alliance, and took care they were 
execated, and aboliſhed them, if they were 
not equitable ; when they went to proclaim 
war, they wele crowned with vervain. _ 
FE/CULA (S.) in Pharmacy, a white, mealy 
ſubſtance or powder, which ſubſides and ga- 
thers at the bottom of the juices or liquors 
of divers roots, as of briony, arum, iris, 
and which is dried in the ſun after pouring 
off the liquors, | 
FE'CULENCY (s.) the thickneſs, muddineſs, 
or drepgineſs of any liquor. - 
FE'CULENT (A.) ſuch Jiquors 23 are troubled 
with or inclinabſe to dregs, waſte, thickack, 
or other impurity, . 
FE CUND (A.) fruitful, plentiful, bundent. 
3 onbind poop (S.) abundance, plenty, fruit - 
Une, 4 a 
FEDERAL (A.) of or belonging to a covenant, 
an or contract. . 
FEE (S.) an eſtate, land, tenement, lordſhip, 
or right held of a ſuperior lard, or condition 
of fealty, homage, or other 'neknowledg- - 
ment: alſo certain ſettled, perquiſites or al- 
lowaners paid to publick#officers by 
who haye buſineſs done by them. 
FEE (V4) to hire, bribe, reward, or pay a 
1 u = — ſomet oe as a counſe — 
at lo, Tor ng, giving his opinJon, &c 
a doctor of phyſick for viſit ing the fick, and 
reſcribing medicines, &c. _ 
E'BLE (A.) weak, languid, worn out with 
77 ſielan · fs &c, 3 
FEE/BLENESS (S,) weakneſs, incapacity, 
FEED (V.) to pus vituals into the mouth of 
N young 


FEEL 
8» : 

FEELING (8.) one of the 2 ſenſes, 

1 0, 

. light, 


YEE'LINGLY (Part.) after a very ſenſible and | 
FEET (S.) the pedeſtals upon which men or 


_ &nſe, for the lowermoſt, broadeft, and thin- 
neſt part next to the ground, from that joint 


FEGA'R 


/ 


FEIGN (V.) to invent a fl 


FEVGNING (s.) difſembling, counterfeiting, 
mis a ſhew or pretence without dehigning 
to act. 


FEIN T (8.) a ſhew, 


" * 


.  fign to make a real 
FELI{CITATE(V.) to make or render happy, 


FELYCITY 8.) any kind of pleaſure, happi 


FE 
_ from its body, | 
FELLABLE (A.) timber that is fit or proper 


FELLMONGER or FE'LTMONGER ((s.) 
. perſon that deals in, dreiles, and takes off | 


FE'LLNESS (S.) ficrceneſs, madneſs, out- 
FE'LLON or FE'LON (5.) a troubleſome and 


þ : 


young children; and in fick and aged per- 
lo to ſupply, ſupport, or maintain a 
_ "perſon with all manner of neceſſaries ; allo 
to ſwallow or eat up, as cattle do graſs, hay, 
c. alſo td grow plump or fat. | 
| (V.) t0 diſcern, diſcover, or know by 
the ſenſe of touching of feelip 
3, 
&c. 
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we get the ideas of 

vy, hor, cold, & 
gone ſo far, as to reduce oll the other ſenſes 
to this, affirming, that before we have any 
internal knowledge, our ſeveral organs arc 
externally ſtruck, which excite the reſpeRive 
ideas of ſcent, hearing, &c, 


hard, ſoft, 
Some have 


extraordinary manner. 


other creatures wallc ; ſorrietimes taken in a 
large ſenſe, for all that part of the body from 
the thigh ; and ſometimes only in a reſtrained 


called the ankle, &c, Sometimes it means 
the plural number of the common meaſure 
of 1 inches, called a foot, and ſometimes a 
certain quantity of iy llables in Latin verſe. 
RY or VAGA'RY (S.) a whimſical, 
unſettled, romantick, irregular action. 
, to pretend, to 
make a ſhew of doing what is not deſigned. 


etence, diſguiſe; . 
falſe attempt, a mock endeavour ; fo in 
Fencing, it is an offer at one pait, but a de- 
paſs at another, | 


to wiſh or complimeat with ſucceſs. 


neſs, or good ſucceſs 3 allo a goddels, repre- 
ſented by s lady fitting on an imperial 
throne, 


veſtment trimmed with fiiver, ' 
By mad, fierce, courageous, cruel, 
hard- z alſo the preter tenſe of the 


verb, to fall. 
FELL (V.) to cut or beat dewn by violence, 
as to cut down a tree with an ax, or ſtrike a 


IL 


ſon down with one's fiſt. 


L (8.) the ſkin of a beaſt, when ſeparated 
to be cut down. 


wool from ſheep- ſkins. 
rageouſneſs, 


painful fore or ſwelling that commonly 


upon or near the ends of people's 


ing a caduceus in one band, anc}. 
© cornucopis in the other, cloathed in » 


il 


alſo 2 perſon convicted (of ft 1 
thie viſn act) in a court of — 4 
E LLO WS (S.) any thing that matches 6, 
grees well together,' as the pigges of way 
that make up the circle of a wheel, tog 
| hoes made upon the lame laſt, two glor 
or ſtockings, that make, up a regular paii; 
alſu companions or equals, profeſſors 0f the 
ſa me col Kr. company z alſo an ignomi- 
nious term for a mean; baſe iliterat 
p17 rode man, | a 1 » Poor, illiterats 
S S.) compan tnerſhi 
agreement, harmony als the free 
or profit + member of the college inthe un. 
verſity enjoys; alſo that part of the rule of 
proportion in arithmetick, whereby 
number of perſons concerned in a j ink lack 
knows or finds out what part or (hare of the 
profit each is to receive, or of the loſs: he is 
to pay. | 
| FE'LO DE SE (S.) ſelf murder, or a felony 
committed by and upon a perſon's own ff, 
whereby his life is violently deſtroyed, 
FE'LON (S.) a. perſon committing the cine 
or act of felony, TW 
FELO'NIOUS (A.) a chieviſh, murderow 
crime or act. | 


— 


of an act that is criminal, and deemed ſe- 
„ny. N 
FE'LONY (S.) any crime or act of theft or 
violence, in degiee below petty treaſon, 
comprehendicg murder, rape, ſodomy, wil- 
ful firing of houſes, &c, 
FELT (S.) coarſe wool u ſed to make hats of j 
alſo ordinary. and coarſe hats ſo made, fir 
introduced into England by the Spaniards 
and Duz:hmen, in the beginning of Han 
VIIl's reign ; alle the being ſenſible of ſons 
hurt or pleaſure, 115 
FELU'CCA (S.) a ſmall, open veſſel with fir 
ore, much uſed in the ng ee 6 
may carry the helm on both ſides, which it 
likewiſe ſhifted from behind forwards «a- 
ſionally. "© : 
FE'MALE (S.) the ſhe, mother, or breeding 
ſort of any animal or living creature; all» 3 
term frequently applied to trecs, plants, ætc. 
FE'ME COVERT (S.) a married woman, of 
one under the protection of her huſband, 
FE'MINIKE (A.) Grammatical term, to et- 
preis ſuch words 39 are the names of all fon! 
of females, or ſomething belonging to the 
female ſex, which, in the Latin language, i 
particularly expreſſed by a different ending 
from the maſculine, as equa a mare, from 
equus, a horſe ; but in Engliſh, generally by 
a different word, ava huſband maſculine, 
wife feminine, boy, girl, Ec. ally vom 
iſh, or like to a woman, ; 
FEN (S.) a Geographical term for a Mooriſh, 
quapgy, watry ground, like thoſe in Liner 
ſhire, that are peculiarly called the hau, o 


* 


comes | 
| Gagers, and frequently takes away. the nail z | 


FY 


which there ate two forts z the one 
| wich earth and watery as not 10 beat * 


>=, Pre dat e 


FELO'NIOUSNESS (s.) the quality or natwe 
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ae 5 
v ted on z theſe neither receive nor emit 
mers j the 


above the ſurface thereof; and 


thele are ſrequently the heads or ſprings of | 


rivers, ſuch 36 the Nile, Tanais, &c, 
FENCE (s.) 2 hedge, wall, or boarded parti- 


tion, ts incloſe or ſeparate the fields or lands | 


2x{6n from thoſe of another ; allo to 
222 from being over · run by * 


walking over the incloſures, &c, allo a ſhield, 
defence, ſupport, or protection; and in the 
Caming Language, ſignifies one who receives 
and diſpoſes of ſtolen goods for the robbers, 


Fence Month, the time prohibited to hunt | 
in the foreſt, that being the female deer- | | 
| | © | ,vp with bone aſhes, &c, to make glaſs, 
FENCE (V.) to play or learn to fight with | 


f,wning time. 


ſwords, to ward or keep off blows or other 
injuries; to wall or hedge in a place. 
FENCER (s.) an artiſt in the ſcience of ufing 
or plying the ſmall fword. - 
FEN 


(v.) to ward or ſhift off; ſo at Sea, it | 
js to preſerve the ſhip or boat from being | 


daſhed to pieces againſt the rocks, ſhore, &. 


FENDER (S.) an utenſil belonging to the fire, 


to keep the coals, .cinders, ot em- 
bers that fall down, within the hearth, or 


from ſpreading into the room, and thereby | 


prevent both the inconvenience and danger 
that would otherwiſe be likely to enſue ; it is 
commonly made of iron or braſs, in ſuch a 
o_ as beſt ſuits with the place it is intended 
to 


uſed in; on Ship-board, it is a parcel, 
of old ropes or billets of wood, which are hung 


over the ſide when they ride or fail in compa- 
my, to prevent otherſhips running againſt her. 
EO DAL (A.) of or belonging to a ſee, duty, 


or reward, 


FEO'FF or INFEO'FF (V.) to 2 or grant | 


honours, caſtles, manors, meſſages, langs, 
tenements, or other corporeal or immoveable 
things of the like nature, unto another in 
fee imple, that is, to him ard his heirs for 


ever, by the delivery of {cifin, and poſlefſion | 
of things given, whether the gift be made by | 


deed or writing. 


ment ir made or given. 
FLOFFMENT (S.) the deviſing or making 
over lands, c&c. : 
FEOFFO'R (s.) the. perſon that gives or 
makes a ſeoflment. 


NAL (A.) wild, fierce, terrible, deadly, | 


mortal, diſmal, la ment ble. 


FERA'LIA (s.) a feat held by the old Romans | 


4 8 21ſt of February, in bonour of the 


e, FERIL o FURKEL (S.) a ſmall 
, ſilver, Cc, uſually put at the 
ends of eanes, knife-haſts, &c. 1 


| FFRMENT (8.) any body that being applice 


to another, excites an, jnteftine motion, 2s 


yeaſt to wort, or lea ven uſed in making bread | 


« cakes, or rennet 10 milk, &c, 


ſecond. are, ponds or collections 
of water, with pieces 'of dry land raiſed here 


r peo- 
ple's cattle, or being trodden down by people's | 


writing. - 
| FEOFFEE/ (s.) che perſon to whom a feoff- | 


| 


FER 


 FERMENT (v.) to fret, ſet in motion, puff 


or raiſe up, to work or leaven, as breadg- 
butter, mi k, &c, 5 | 
FERMENTA TION (3.) an inteftine motion 

or commotion of the {mall inſenfible particles 


rent mechanical cauſe; and producing a great 
alteration therein ; in * , any gentle mo- 
tion of the parts of the blood or juices, ex · 
cited by proper medicines or natural motion, 
tending to purge or clarify them, and thereby 
render them more healthful and vigorous 3 
with the Chymiſis, it is an ebullition of ſpirits 
that want to get out of a mixed body. 
FERN (S.) a plant that grows commonly in 
great quantities in wild, heathy, or barren 
places, the aſhes. of which are uſed to mix 


| teſts to refine lead upon, &c. 

FERO CIT (S.) wildneſs, - churliſhaeſs, ill- 

nature, fie rceneſo, N | 

FE'RRET (S.) a ſmall four-footed creature, 

about the ſize of a weazel, with a long 
ſnout and thick tail; it has but four teeth, 
with which it bites mortally, being uſed by 
hunters to put into the burrows or neſts of 
zabbits, to force them out of their holes into 

Eins or traps put at the mouths of them ; 
allo a ſort of thick ribba nd uſed by women to 
bind the bottoms of their garments, and for 
ſti ings to tie them, &. : 

FE'RRET (v.) to rouſe, force, fiir up, or 
compel perſons to do What their own negli- 
gence and indolence would leave undone, 

FERRIAGE (S.) the reward or ſum for fer- 

rying a perſon, horſe, or carriage acrob the. 

water, | 

FE*RRY 68.) a place in 8 navigable river, 

' where a large flat - bottomed boat plies to 

| carry over any perſon or thing, whether 

waggons, coaches, horſes, 6c: 

FERRY (V.) to convey. perſons or thin 
over a river in a boat, or veſſel made for 
that purpoſe, _ | 

FE'RR Y-BOAT (s.) the inſtrument or veſſel 
made or uſed to ferry or carry any perſon or 

thing over or acroſs a river. ; 

.FE'RTILE (A.) yielding or producing much, 

fruitful, plentiful ; ready-witted, ingenious, 

| full of invention. 

FERTILITY (S.) plentifulneſs, fruitfulneſs, 

Ingenuity, ready -wittednefs, full of inven- 

tion: Le Chambre ſays, that plants grow in 

ſuch abundance in Egypi, that they are forced 
to throw ſand upon them, andtotake as much 

pains to binder them from choaking one an- 
other, as elſ-where to cultivate the ſuil. 
 FERTILI'ZE (v.) to improve, make fruitful, 
or capable of yielding more and better than 

a perſon or thing uſed to do. 

FE'RVENCY or FE'RVOUR ($.) er- 

| nels, zealouſneſy, vigorouſnels, warmth, 

vehemency, N 


FERVENT (A.) devout, eatoeſt, zealous, 


waits, Vigo!0us, 1 ä 
enn, 


ol a mixed body, ariſing without any appa- 


* 


— 


ö 
; 
; 
} 


FESTIVAL (A.) joyful, pleaſant, merry, of 


FE'RULA (S.) zu inſtrument of puniſhment, 
uſed at ſome ſchools to (lap the palms of the 
hand with for ſmall faults, made in the 

© ſhape of a ſmall battledor, and called the 
ſchool-maſter's ſceptre, it being a pure Latin 
word ; it ſometimes f 
 erofier and ſtaff 5 and under the caftern ern - 
re, it was the emperor's ſceptre, as appears 
divers medals. In the ancient Eaftern 
burch, ferula ſignified a place ſeparated 
Hom the church, wherein the penitents or 
catechumens of the ſecond order, called 
_ auſeultants, or hearers, were put, food, or 
fat to hear the preacher. | 


' FE'SCENNINE VERSES(S,) wanton, loſci- | 


ou, of bawdy ſongs or 7, that wee 
eodlenty Lady by the owner 62 chef aaay- 


FE/SCUE (s.) a ſmall dire&ing rod, to point 
out letters to young learners- 3 
FESSE (s.) in Heraldry, one of the nine ho- 

nourable ordinaries of the eſcutcheon, which 


divides it horizontally in the middle, and fe- | 
| patates the chief from the point; it is ſup- | 


| pO repreſent a broad girdle, or belt of 
r, which knights at arms were anci- 

ently girded withal ; it poſſeſſes the centre 
of the eſcutcheon, and contains in breadth 
one third part thereof z when it takes up 
lefs, it is called a bar; the ee point ip the 


exact centre, | 


FE'STER (V.) in Phy/ich, is to putrefy, rot, | 


rankle, or become very difficult to cure; 


to grow worſe inſtead better, as a wound, + 


or gangrene ſometimes do-s, 


or belonging to a holiday, 
FESTIVAL (S.) a ſolemn religious day, or 
time ſet apart for publick rejvicing, in 


_ commemoration of ſome” great benefit re 
ceived, or damage avoided ; alſo a civil e- 
. | joicing upon account of a marriage, birth- | 
A. or coronation of a king, prince, &c. | 
The original of both is very ancient, as well | 
among the Pagen and Jau, as Chriftians | 


and Mabometan, 


FESTTVITY (s.) the mirth, pleaſure, and | 
publick gladneſs ſhewn or expreſſed at, or 


upon a feſtival, | : 
FESTOO'N (S.) a garland, or ornament of 


flowers, fruits, and leaves intermixed, an- | 


ciently mach uſed at the gates of temples, 
where feaſts or ſolemn rcjuicings were held, 
or at any other places where marks of pub- 
liek joy and gaiety were deſigned, as at tri 
umphal arches, tournaments, &c, alſo fuch 


gariands as were put on the heads of vie 


tims in the ancient heathen ſacrifices ; alſo 
ſuch flowers as were anciently placed at the 
entrances of churches, and on the tombs of 
ſaintsz and now commonly underftood of 
ſuch | or collars of flowery, fruits and 
leaves tied together, and bulging out in the 
middle, as carvers or painters ornament ar- 


gnified the prelate's | 


F E U 

| FETCH (V.) to go for, and bring th; 
from one place to another ; and in the 9. 

Language, the chafing and coming nearer is 

a thipis ww 3 ber up and in Trad; 
over-reaching, or Charging more 

1 

(S.) 2 on or gloſs : 

__ a ſubtle coming or © odd 

ji n's intentions, by aſking diflant aue. 
| — +, by aſking diftant que 

FE'TID (A.) ftinking, of an Ill favour, or 

'PETLOCK (5.) in the ge une 

5-1 in 1 (4 is b 4 
that grows behind e horſe's face; on 1 
— the lower or paſtern joint jn i 
called, ek | 

FE'TTER (V.) to chain up, e 
hinder, ob 153 with irons, £4 . ee 
branees. , 7 : 

FE'TTERS (S.) chaing, clogs, or any other 
embarraſſment put upon the legs 5 erimi. 

nals, cattle, &c. alſo any reſtraint laid upon 

a perſon in order ta hinder him from goil 

away, or doing what his inclination would 

otherwiſe lead him to, 

FEUD (S.) an inveterate or unappeaſable nge 
or anger that a perſon is in, or conceiva 
againſt another 3 an old grudge, enmity, 
hafred or malice. © ; 

FEU'DAL TENURE (s.) an eftate in land, 

given by the lord to his vaſſahs in lieu of 

wages, upon condition to aftiit the lord in 
his wars, or do him ſome other ſervice. The 
origins of the grant was, that princes might 

be furniſhed with a convenient number of (1. 

diers upon occaſion, and that the frontiers 


apr 


gainft the enemy; at firſt the feudal eftates 
were held abſolutely at the will of the lord; 
but afterwards they were made hereditary, 
and dutchies, eatldoms, baronies, &c, wir: 
nted abſolurely u the condition of 
fealty and homage ; the vaſſa} was obliged to 
appear in the field upon his lord's ſummony, 
to follow his ſtandard, to protect his perſon, 
and never to deſert him ”-= the ſcore of 
danger, and to aids and taxes; upt 
pe forties" of which, the N 
forfeited. About the year 990, Hagb Oy 
| made theſe eſtates hereditary, and the French 
nobility began to take their ſurnames from 
th-ir principal'manors. Willim the Cn. 
weror is ſaid to have introduced theſe tenures 
fats England ; the granting theſe fees wit 
anciently very ſolemn, In the Empire, thoſe 
that were confiderable were granted by deli- 
vering a ffandard or banner; but the French 
paſſed them by delivering a ring and a fff, 
'FEU"DATORY ($.) a vaſſal or perſon who 
holds of a ſup-rior in fee, or upon condition 
of homage, or other ſervice. 
FEU'DIST 8.) « Rudent or perfon well q- 
lified or killed in the law of tenures, 44. 
| FEUDS (S.) the title of 4 book contalolng 


8 * er oxi en Bitty 


chitecture with, eſpecially doors or windows. | 


the cuſtoms and ſervices which a ali dot 


of their dominions might be well defended a- 


— 
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| 2 x in the blood 
| fever, 17 
«7 1 promatich Fever which wife; 4 


FEVERISH { A) baving 


2 7 3 TS 52 Sc 


FIE 


22 bor ſurh fees] 
r ; 


FEVER (C) in 2 a ſtrong, unnatu · | 


rl motion of the s attended with zn 
inflammation z and, if, great, commonly! 
proves mortal z, there are many denomina- 
ans, of IgE e, as n 

ia 1 whoſe primary! | 
an is the true 


e 


SET ſymptom of ſore other antece- 
dent diſorder. 


— Continued Fever, is that which gives the | 


patient no reſpite or intermiſſion, but ſtick⸗ 
to him from its firſt Sppearance to its inal | 


| A Bellic Fever, is 2. Now l one, | 
extenvating and a the body by in- 
A Purrid Fever, is commonly conſidered 
#4 a ſecondary one, arifing from the diſcharge 
of gutrid purulent matter ſrom ſome marb:d | 
geit, 45 an ulcer in the lungs, . 2 


1 Burning Fever, is when the diſea 
very acute, and the motion of the blood 


rendering the patient exceeding wg | . 


inn a and m ggg kills 
third or fourth 


js 
An Intermitting ners is is what is volgarly | 


called an ague, and-ceaſes and returns at fi 


ed periods4 there dre many other diſtin& | 


tions, too many for this lace. 
ſymptomeof, or 


notes. 

FUL to tell 80 uatroth, « gente] erte · 

- fon 

FIB (S.) a . — or ſoſt name or word for a 
lie, ontruth, or falſe tory. 

r (8.) a liar, one 28] —. ily, 


FIBERS or FI BRES (80 in Anatomy, a fonts 
| art of an animal body, ſometimes called 

lameat, and when very ſmall, capilla- - 
; nite z it is a ſlender thread, which being vn 
riouſly interwoven or wound up, forms the 
various ſolid parts of an 
3 2 parts or en any natu- 


of, 
rf 8800s (4 (A) 8 up ol, or full of threads 


1 (A. unſettled, unreſolved, change- 

able, inconſtant, 

 FICK LENESS ($.) unſettledneſo, irreſolute- 
changeable- 


ons variableneſs, inconſlancy, 


10 T1 T1005 44. imaginary without juſt 
ground, invented, not resl. 


FI (8.) eget; Carpentry, is an iron or 


+ maſt that bears ——— the cheſa- trees. 
ÞEVDDLE (8.) the moſt:common muſics! ia · 
flrument now in uſe ; called alſo n violin. 


rently upon the muſieal inſtrument called a 


. being inclined to, a. lerer 2 222 25 (V.) 10 hoy ordinarily or-indiffe- 


200 — of the town-of . 
this own ha member 6f the town/ and 7001 


Hadi; alſo to ſpand à perſon s time about 
— then by the title of may yor-f 


1 neſty, integrity the Ancicnts repreſented 


mat ters of ſmall or no im ne. 
FIDE'LITY (S.) uuſtineſe, faithfulneſs, ho- 


+ - this virtue hierog 
alſo the * name 


„ by an elephant; 
an onder of leni 


wie: n by Frederick III. king oi enmark, 


itful parti of all Nene, and has a very ct 
modiout ereck to ſeteh and carry all manner 
of neceflaries and merchandizes in 'boyp, 
behters, &c. it being the principal port town 


in this part of Kent dint f. from E. 44 


„ and 48 meaſured miles; 


computed | 
| FEW (S.) ® ſmall company, or number of | 


and things. 


FE'WEL or: FUEL. 18.) all ſorts of matter 


proper to burn ot make fires with, for apy 
convenience whattver 3 alſo any thing 20 
continues or increaſes diſſ ur bance, 2 * 


or diſſen ſion »mong friends, neighbours, al 
„or acquaintance, 


e (8. the ima llneſs of a company 


F. FAUT ($;) the name of the ſeventh or 
| hiſt ncte of the the three ſeptenaries of * 


in 16950 this order conſiſts of 19 af the 
- | principal lotds and officers: of the kingdom, 
. who are obliged to wear about their necks a 


* white croſs; in a ted and white ribband, in 
4 


memory of the crois,' which is laid d have 
- appeared to Valdemar Il. when he made war 


| »2ainkt the Pagans in Livonia; 


FI'D HAMMER (5.) the head of which 0 
N the one end, and to 4 with the 


Dis 40 a. 4% with the Romero, bore 
rowed of the Sabines, and was by them great · 
ly honoured with temples and facriſced; be 

' was worſhipped upon the Quirinal+Hill in 


Salus, and Semi 
ö FYDLER ($.)» conomy 


e e n the fiddle/z allo» 
| fooliſh,” or —— pabiant _ 
eic (S.) 1 Lddle ; eit 


mat ot — acted rohes er 


body ; alſo 


FroTion 15 Ja wle, fable, or invented tory, Z 


-wonden pin, made conical, or toperibg, to 
| pets the-ſtrands of ropes that are ſpliced or 
faftencd ; alſo the her of th top 


ſid with a claw, to open ropes, pull out mile, 


| the month of June, and was called Sanffus | 


contemptuous nm mag 
cians, but particularly for en indifferent or 


1 2 | 5 
E r 
+ x — * * N * 


- wifling or ſquandering away time ldly, or in] made ; the, earls of Rohes of the farnimi s 
5 2 | Teste, are hereditary ſheriffs br 
FIDU/CIARY(S-)2 troſtee, or one appoint- the principal city is St, Andrews, which wp 
ed to look after the bufineſs or effetts of | formerly an archbiſhopriek, and the ui. 
FIE (Part.) out upon, for ſhame, forbear, or | 


dence of a cardinal z it is dignified with 3 

| | univerſity, hath many port- towns, and 4 
bo can you do ſo diſcommendable a thing! | conſiderable trade, 055 
FIEF (S.) lands or tenements which a vaſla! | FIFTEEN IS.) a collection of ſo many onit 
holds f his lord by fealty and homage, and 

' for which he owes ſervice or payment; alſo 


into one ſum, as makes up the number @ 
- 8 manor or noble inheritance, tion by 1 


called, and which is expreſſed in our not 
| | HORN e Spe 1 

FIELD (s.) is commonly underſtood of thoſe | FIT TEE NT H (Ache next to the fourteenth 

| inc loſed parcels of ground that are manured | in order, number, or ſucceſſion, regularly 

YL far graſs or corn, according to the nature of | | aſcending or going forwards ; lo any. whele 

1 _ -- the foil, or conveniency of the place, and | | thing being divided into fitteen parts or num- 

| ſometimes called meadows, incloſures, of bers, one of thoſe parts is called a ffians 

| common open "fields, when » great many | of the whole ; alſo the way of levying tax 

| people's property lies together, with ſuch ſe- | antiently was by granting the king, 1, 2, ;, 
| 


arations as banks, ditches, quick-ſets, &c. | Kc. fiſteentbsy in Muſich, it is the third te. 
n Heraldry, it is the ſurface or plane of the | petition of any particulas note in the ſeals, 

'$ ». ſhield or eſcurcheon thus called, as contain: | ordinarily aſcending or deſcending, 
= ing the atchievements anciently acquired in | FIFTH (A.) with reſpect to order or number, 
the Sell of battle, or it is the ground whereop | is to be under ſlood in the ſame manner as the 
the colours, bearings, metals, turns, charges, fifteenth above; and in Muſici, it is called 

c. are repieſented ; in blazoning a coat, | © diaprnte,  _ 5 

they always begin with the feld, as he bears | FIG (S.) a ſu et, pleaſant, ſoft, delicious fruit, 
fable, &c. The modern heralds more fre- the produce of a tree of the ſame name; 
quently uſe the term ſhield or eſcute heon, there are various ſorts of them, denominated 
than feld; in Painting, the eld is the fame from their colour, but the white are mot 
with ground; in War, it is the place wherg;| e ſteemed; they grow almoſt every where, 
+  # battle is fought, and an army encamps. but in warm countries beſt; they are gather- 
Field Colours, are ſmall flags, about a foot Þ- ed in autumn, and laid to dry in the ſun upon 
and a half ſquare, which are carried along | a hurdle, and ſometimes in a ſlow oven cr 


— —— 


, —— — 


up colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and major. VS | 


hs with the quarter-maſter- general, for marking | | 
out the ground for the ſeveral ſquadrons and 


battalions of an army, 
the command of a whole regiment, vis, the 
Field Pieces, ure ſmall cannon carried 


130 along with. an army in the field, as three | 


| proper to ſoften the a 
Field Officerr, in War, are ſuch as have 


the virtuok of the French aca 


furnace, and are uſed both as food and phy- 


fick, being eſteemed very nouriſhing, and 

ſperities of the breaf, 
and much uſed for gargariſms, agoinſ diſor- 
ders of the throat and mouth, and often 15- 
plied externally with good ſucceſs, to foften 
tumours, digeſt, and promote maturation ; 
demy ſay, it s 


01 #, minions, ſakers, &c. | a flower as well as a fruit, and that by dil 
To Fitld Staff, a ftaff carried by the gunners, ſection it diſcovers all the efſentialy of 3 
- about the length of an halberd, with lighted | flower, as the famina, apices, and farin 
matches ſcrewed ob the ends, when they ate 5 8 8 | . 
on duty. + | +4 CHT a combat, engagement, or img · 
.  Fidd Works, are ſuch as are thrown up | ling for maſtery between a few or mary, 
& + er. army in the beficging a fortreſs ; or | commonly applied to armies; allo the 
- elſe by the beſieged, in defence of the place. | name of waſte clothes, which hang round! 

FIEND (S.) a dl, or evil ſpirit, a fury, or | ſhip in an engagement, to keep the men fron 
* ,  Nreat 3 being ſeen by the enemy z alſo bulk be, 
- FIERCE (A.) furious, cruel, ſtern, terrible, ſet up for the men to ftand behind to fre 
FER (A.) hot, furious, fierce, raſh, in-] upon the enemy when be boards them, att 

conſiderate, 2 I calledcloſe fights, _ 
-- FIFE G.) a fmall wind muſical infirument, | FIGHT (v.) to contend for the maſtery, . 
-+ - +by ſome called a flagellet, very ſhrill in its] endeavouring to kill, deſl roy, ot overcone 
tone, much uſed by the Sewiſſers, &c. alſo| all oppolers. | : 
tt name oſ a conſiderable county in Scorland, | FIGHTER (s.) one that is rexdy or wills; 
|  - large and well inhabited, having the river | to fight or engage another upon s very {mil 

Forth on one fide, and the Tay on the other; | affront or occaſion z alſo thoſe who jt 
i: is one of the beſt counties in the kingdom, 


Ws 2 


A by publickly fighting upon a flotte. 
nnd bounds with towns and noblemen's ſeats 3 | FYOMENT (s.) an invented Rory, 2 lie, bir 
1. towards the coaſt It js very fruitful in corn, lacy, or impoſition. 

fee, and well provided with fiſh of all forts ; | FII'GURATE NUMBERS (s.) e fl n 
biete 18 allo abupdance of coals dug, and falt | refer to, or ſorne geometrical 659" 


ad 


- ſerving them ; alſo a row of ſoldiers Qanding 
behind one another the depth of a battalion 
or ſquadron; in Heraldry, it is a mark of 
diſtinction worn by an elde ſon during his © 
father's life, E 8 2 53 
FILE-OFF (v.) in Far, to fall off from 
marching a great many in front, to maren 
more in length, by conſtituting many more 


* * 25 5 : N 
e # A 4 * * 
„ ; 4 
3 * 2 * *. ; 1 * 
4 s. c 
' 


| #94 ure ernfidered as Jineaty, ſuperficial, or, 
| folidy and in Mufich, fig»rate counter · point 
js herb there is a mixture of diſcords along 
| with the concords;3-and when the compoſer 
introduces all the ornamental, as well as | 
harmonica] parts of -muſick, and uſes points, 
ſvncopes, Sc. is called __—_ deſcant. 
FIGURATIVE (A.) a fabulous or metapho- 


Sow » 


— 


„ eo TT 


ty ical way of expreſſing the intentions or de- | rows or files then were before, 

0 ſgns of a perſon, either by hieroglypbick | FI'LET or FYLLET (s.) a ſmall, flat, and 

* | tions of men, beatts, birds, trees, {| broad ornament uſed in all the orders of ar- 
ke, or by words that have, or are intended | ehiteture,  / X e ; 

8 hare a different meaning from the plain, | FFLIAL (A.) any thing belonging io a fan, as 

iy natural, and grammatical fignification -of | | reſpect, fear, love, Ce. 6 

le 2 £4 + - I FI'LING (S.) the wearing awsy any thing by 

af FI'GURE (S.) the ſhape, repreſentation, fa- | rubbing it with a file ; it is an operation 

a |  thion, or form of any thing, and particularly | which, in moſt metalline works, comes nent 

/n | ſpokenof painting and ſculpture; alſo the | after farging” | | 6 

5 numeral characters 1, 2, 3, 4, &. In Divi- FILL (V.) to put or pour into 8 caſk, cheſt, 

-g nity, it means ſomething couched under a |. bottle,. &c. liquor or other matters, till it 

I, can hold no more, | 


fable, or ſome other dark my of expreſſion ; 
in Grammar, an expreſſion that varies from 
the common rules, &c. in Geometry, it is a 
portion of ſpace included within one continu- 
ed line, or many; things under one line are 
called circles, ellipſes 3 thoſe under many, | 
when the bounding lines are 7 t lines, are | 
called rectilinear figures, which may be tri- 
angles, quadrangles, &c. in Heraldry, it is | 
g # bearivg in the ſhield, repreſenting. an hu- | 
man face; as the ſun, an angel, &c, in Aſ- 
trology, it is a draught of the heavens for 
any particular time paſt, preſent, or to come; 


FI'LEMOT (s.) a ſort of yellowiſh colour, 
ſomewhat repteſenting the colour of faded- 
or dead leaves, | F 
FI'LLET (S.) an inftrument made uſe of by 
women to tie or. biud up their hair with, 
made of ſuch ſtuſſ as the uſer beſt likes x 
among the Ave bitectis, it is called an aftragal ; 
in Heraldry, it is the fourth part of an ordi- 
nary ; alſo the name of the thick or fleſhy 
of a leg of veal, &c. after the ſhank or 
y part is cut off; with the Favriers, it 
is the fore-part of a horſe's ſhoulder, or that 


in Dancing, it is the particular manner of 
with the Weavers, it is the pattern from 


ſtopping and moving in any particular dance; 


part next the breaſt; in Anatomy, it is the 
extremity of the ligament under the tongues 
called the fra num or bridle ; in Botany, It is 


, which they make their flowers, &c. in their] thoſe threads found in the middle of a flower. 
lore Giles, . FI'LLIGRANE (s.) a kind of embelliſhment 
by FI'GURE (v.) to carve, draw, or repreſent | on gold or ſilver, in the manner of threads 


the ſhape, proportion, or ſimilitude of any 
thing; alſo to ſet over, or put the figures of 
| the concords over the thorough baſs of a 
piece of muſick, for the uſe of the harpſi- 
chord or organ z alſo to compute or make 
withmetical calculations by the figures 1, 2, 


J, 4, Ke. | | 

„A. ENTS (S.) ſmall, thin threads or fi- 
bres, ſuch as the fleſh, nerves, ſkin, plants, 
roots, &. arg compoſed of, 


or grains, or both incloſed thereon, a 

FI'LLIP (S.) a throw, toſs, or ſhoving a owe | 
of money by the ſtrength or ſpring of one 
finger only; alſo a ſmall Rroke or blow u 
on the noſe, &c, with a fingle finger; allo 
the raiſing the ſpirits by wine, or other 
ſtrong liquors, TEA | 

FI'LLY (S.) a ſhe or male colt. 

FILM (S.) a thin ſkin which ſeparates any 
parts of the fleſh; in Pants, it is that ſkin 


8 FILA'SER of FILA'ZER (s.) an officer in | which keeps the ſeeds aſunder, | 
1 the court of Common-Pleas that ſttioge or | FYLTER (S.) a pretended charm or potion, 
fre files the writs, whereon he make$ out pro- given to a perſon to make him or her love 


of which there are 14 in the ſeveral | ſome other particular perſon. | 


pm _ diviſions and counties, FI/LTER or FYLTRATE (V.) to ſtrain or 

. by  FYLBERDS ($.) a large and curious ſort of | paſs liquor through paper, cloth, &c- in or- 

* hazel nuts, . der to ſeparate the feces or groſs matter from 
FILCH (V.) to thieve, teal, or take away | the pure liquid matter. 

ling | Privately, eſpecially ſpoken of ſmall things | FILTH (8.) dirt, foil, naftineſs, 

mull — of ſums at a time. | FILTHY (A.) nafty, dirty, impure, immo- 


FILE (s.) an inſtuument of ſteel, cut full of | deft, obſcene, &. | 
lines or furrows, whereby it is made rough, | FILTRA'TION (S.) the paſſing Yquid thro” 
- uſed principally by the workers in metal, to] paper, thick cloth, e. to make tb em very 
uke away ſuperfluitics in, and to ſmooth or | clear or fine, | 
poliſh their works; alſo a thread ot wire |] FYMBRIATED (A.) in Heraldry, an ordi+ 
belton papers, are put for the better . | r with one of a dife 


ter, at left, of in the 


* 


FIN 
N * pe 


ferent colour ; alſo flowers, &c, that are cut 


or jagged about the edges, like a border 0 


fringe. 

FIN (S.) che wings of ſiſh, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling a duck's claws, by means of which 
they move er ſwim. % | 

FINABLE (A.) that is ſwbje or liable to be 
fined, „or charged with a ſum to be 

aid for forme miſdemeanor, 

Fr: NAL (A.) that in which a thing terminates 
EE nn i and 

inat Cavje, the pu , gu, or end, 
-for which a ne „ 
Final Letters, thoſe which end a word. 

FINALLY (Port.) to ſum up the hole mat · 

or once for all, 3 


FINANcE 2 a term uſed by the French, 
for the publi 

and ſo the council of the fSnances are the 

ſame with our commiſſioners of the Tres 

ſury. &c. ; 

FINANCES (s.] the publick treaſuty or ex- 


chequer of the French nation. 


* % 


FINANCTER (S.) an officer belonging to the 


publick treaſury, cutityns, or other revenues, 
eſpecially the exchequer, 


FI'NARY or FI/NERY (s.) the ſecond forge |. 


at the iron · mill, that fits the iron for pub 


c revenues of the king or ſtate, | 


| ſpruce, neat, over and 


4 ; 4 


_ relifh/ for, and performange-in apy att , 
| | ſcience, particularly: political ones. 
FI'NERS: (.) commonly called Refiners, are 
| thoſe perſons that ſeparate and. purify gold 
and ſilver from: allay, droſs, &c, that may 
be mixed or incorporated with it. 
FI'NERY (s.) riebneſs of dreſs, gay cloathing, 

curious workmanſhip, beautiful ornaments 
of any kind; „ hg ep 
FINGER (V.) to feel, handle, weddle or 
play with, and frequently means the taking 
| receiving, paying, and managing the muney 
of a private perſon, or public concern. 
FINGER'S BREADTH. (.) an ancient 
/ meaſure, about two third parts of our com- 
mon inch; + N | 
FINGERS (s.) the extreme part of the hang, 
divided into five pa tu or branches, confilting 

of 15 bones diſpoſed in thiee rows or ranks, 
esch finger having threes ' 
FINICAL (A.) fooliſh, nice, dainty, curious 

above - modeſt, re- 

ſet ved, and pretendedly cautious, affected, 
FI'NIS (8.) the end, concluſion, or fnifin 
ot any matter, work, book, &c, 
FI'NISH (V.) to complete, perform, secom- 
pliſh, or make an end ot a piece of work, 
FI'NI HER (S.) an ender, completer, or one 


lick vie. | that puts the laſt hand to a/ piece of work ; | 
FINCH (S.) en appellative to many (@ts of || a particular branch in the watch-maker, 
party · coloured ſmaſl bird, ſuch as bull-finch, | byfhneſs, &c- | f 
gala · inch, chaf · incl. &. alſo a ſurname FINIS HING (S.) completing, ending, or per- 
of men sd women, &c. feckting; in JArchirefure, it is frequently 
FIND (v.) to goin or recover what was loft, | applied to a crowningy Ke. raiſed over 1 
miſſaid, or out of the way ; to feel of know piece of building, ſuch as 6 laniera, dome, 
by experience the advantage or diſadvantage | ' Ge. 1 1 . . 
of a thing 5 alſo: to df d thing or art F FYNITE (A.) limited, bounded, any thing 
that was hidden or unknown before. ' "that acts by the impulſe or dermit 
FI'NDERS (8.) officers in the cuſtoms that] another, or that has any determinate extent 
are: ho called ſearchers. : — or duration. : 
FINE (A.] delicate, gay, ſpruce, curious, | FINI'TOR (S.) among Mathematicion, is 
_ handiome, rich, ornamental, &c. allo pure, either the natural horizon, or an inſtrument 
unmixed, ipoken of gold and filver. whole uſe is the ſame with the horizon. 
. in Law, has fevera! fgnificati 5; FIR or IRR (.) the name of a tree, the 
the firſt is a covenant made before jullices,} wood whereot is much uied in building, both 
a'd entered on record for the conveyorce off of young and old trees; the young, whole, 
lande, tenements, or any thing inherit; ble. | and; are then called balks ; the old, ac tim- 
2, The price or um, which is the eauſe of | ber for the large beams uf dwelling-hovſes, 
obtaining a benefit, in called a Sne, 3. What | © ware houſes, &c. ur in boards or planks 
an offender pays in ſatieſaction of this crime, } called dels, for flooring, weather-boarding, 
4 The afiurance which makes men enjoy | &. Theſe belles, timbers, or planks, are 
their lends and inheritance, &c. brought c hie fly fram Worauay and Sweden, 
+ FINE (V.) to multt or puniſh by obliging «| FIKE (.) among the old #hi/oſ-pbers, un 
per ton to pay a ſum of money for or inflexd] deemed an element ig nature, created with 
of a curpotal puniſhment ; alſo an at k ο⁰ - the property of heating, burning, or deftroy- 
7 ledzment of the lord's power or Tight in] ing whatever had too great a mixture of it 5 
lands, &. alſo to 1eftify, clarify, or putge | but am-ng the preſent ſet of ſearchers into 
ano from the diegs that are or may be] nacure, it is defined to be only the eſſect of a 
med with them. 1 violent or rapid motion, excited in or upon 
'FVNE- DRAWING (s.) „curious, nest, and] the conſuming body; ſo that whatever bea, 
uſeſel why of mendag tents In clontis ; af warme, or burne, is called fre, Sometimes 
_ partienJar part of the taylor's art, and com- it means the courage, mettle, ſpirit, vivacity, 
en 2 4:Ninft employment, or briſknels. of a man, or other creature, 
FIN E'2SE 8.) the delicacy and extraordinary] and ſometimes only ſuch n 


| 


„3 7 
FIRST (A. the chief, principal, original, &c 
this term has various 8 tions, both re- 
ligiouſiy and politically ; as the % fruit 
among the Jews were appointed by Moſes 
to be offered unto God, pot only of gorn 
but alſo of many other things, that the x 
of the. product might be ſancti ſed into a 
blefling unto the owner; it was alſo ap- 
pointed, that the fr born of man ſhalt 
thou redeem, and the firſtling of unclean 


FIR 

coals, wood, fe. burnt, either to warm vs, 
) or drels our viftuals, &c, Fire, or the fun, 
| was, and is worthipped by ſeveral of the 
Heathens av a deity, who, in imitation of 
it, kept continual fre burning upon their 
aitars, In the Scripture, God is faidoften to 

have appeared in, or compaſſed with Fre, 

to Moſes in the burning buſh, on mount 
 Binai, to the prophets Iſaiab, Exehiel, and 
St. Jabn; the wrath of God is deſcribed! 


7 Ring burnings, & c. Several diſeaſes go dy 


by » conſuming fire, and the angele, as his. 
miniſters, are compared to it; and the 
ihment of impenitent finners by 'ever-: 


this name, as the St, Anthony's fire; We, allo 
ſundry mechanical performances called fre- 


beaſts ſhalt thou redeem, Numb, x vill. 15, 


- 16, The old Egyptian uſed to offer 


ir corn that was cut, to how 


0 
1 about the 
ſheaves, and to invoke II, at whoſe ſo- 
lemnities they uſed to carry baſkets of est 
and barley in proceſſion ; the Athenian uſed 


, both for war-and paſtime, as tombs, | to worſhip their deities with the i ri 


rockets, &c, alſo ſevera] natural phazno- | corn; the Hyperborei uſed to preſent t 
mena, as the walking-fire, called alſo the] choiceſt of their ff fruits to % Delius 
| ack-a-lanthorn, &. | by the hands of virgins of the beſt charse- 


| FIRE (V.) to kindle, light vp, excite, or ſtir 
up; alſo to let off or diſcharge any ſort of | 
fire-arms, whether or ſmall, 
| FI'RE-SHOVEL (s.) an iron inſtrument to 
| throw coals or live cinders on the fire with, 
dea continue or increaſe it. 
FIRING (s.) ſometimes fignifies the materials 
| that are fit to make fire with, ſuch as coals, 
| wood, turf, &c. and ſometimes it means the | of the whole revenue, to ſettle a fund for 
act of diſcharging or letting off great or ſmall | the augmentat'on of the livings of the poof 
guns, piſtols, &c, * elergy. : 
| FIRK (V.) to whip, best, laſh, eee FIRST. BORN (5.) this word is not always 
| rods, thongs, cores, or any thing that wi to be underſtood ſtrictly, according to the 
Z _ excite much ſmart, or pain, without any [ literal meaning, eſpecially in the Scripture, 
| great danger of life, I where it is ſometimes takenifor the moſt ex- 
FIRKIN (s.) a veſſel uſed for liquids, and | cellent or diſtinguiſhed for any thing extra- 
| then contains nine gallons when applied to ordinary among men or things, as the firſt= - 
beer, and but eight when uſed ſor ale, ac- | born of the poor, Iſa. xiv. 30-'is he 
cording to the exciſe ſtandard ; alſo a veſſel | miſerable or neceſſitovs, &c. When God 


ter; the Romans offered their fir fruits to 
Janus, Ce. With us the e fruits are 
the profits of every benefice for one year, 
originally intended for the 's benefit, 
and were accordingly, before Reforma- 
tion, paid him z but by ſtatute 20 of Henry 
VIII. tranſlated to the crown, Queen Anne 
in the third year of her reign made a grant 


for ny, as butter, ſovwp, &. and _ his angel I all 9 4 K 5 
| monly contains about 56 pounds weight of | pyptions, he ordained, that a o 
| thoſe commodities, keln of men, if males, ond tame beafls for 
FI/RKIN- MAN (S.) one who takes up large | lervice, ſhould be conſeerated to bim z but if 
| quantities of beer of the publick brewers, in | the fn born was n girl, they were under no 


| order to retail jt to particular cuſtomers in | obligation to offer any thing either for her 

ö ſmall veſſels or quantities. f or the ſucceeding children, tho males, If a 

| Fig (A.) ſure, laſting, durable, ſolid, ſteady, man bad many wives, the y born of each 

conſtant, reſolute, unmoveable. that s a boy, was to be redeemed, by 

| FLRMAM ENT (S.) ia the old Afronemy, was | bringing him to the temple, and paying the 

| the eighth heaven or ſphere, or that wherein | ſum of five ſhekes for him. 

| the fixed {tary were ſuppoſed to be placed; | FI'RST LING (S.) the firſt-born of every erea · 
inthe Scyiprure, it is ſuppoſed to be that par- | fore, whether man or beaſt, but principally 

| tition that ſupports the heavens, which, like | means that of beaſts, 

| front bank, keeps the upper and lower FISC (S.) the treaſury of a prince or cm- 

waters aſunder ; and in common Speech, it | monwealth, that-which we now commonly 

| means the viſible and apparent enpanſe, or | call his Exchequer, 

| | uched covering over vs, the matter or con- FI'SCAL (A.) ſomething relating to the pe- 

hence whereof we know not-. cuniary affairs or intereſt of the king, the 

FIRMAN (s.) a peſſport or permiWſion grant-| commonwealth, or private perſons, 
95 ed by the great Mogul, and other monarchs | FISH (S.) the inhabitants of the water, uſu- 
| | bn the Zafl-Indicr, to foreign thips to trade | ally cloathed either with fins or ſcales, or 


in their territories, ro bath, except the ſhell- Kind; there are moi 

FIRMNESS (8.) ft „ Kendineſs, faſtneſs, | un innumerable number of various ie inda or 

umoveableneſs, reſoluteneſs, conftancy, | ſorts; ao timbers or beam made ſaſt to the 
ſolidity, the contrary to or 


maſis and yards of ſhips to rent ien n 
U3 . 
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ö 5 | 

no MAT: . 
d Heoldry, they are 4 baring effteetried leſ. 
_ _ honourable > ore — ery 
FISH (V.) to catch fiſh ; allo to get out a fe- 
- ret by Ny queſtions and diſtant means, un- 
perceived by the perſon wrought upon; alſo 
tio bind or faſten thin planks or timbers to the 
ards or maſts of ſhips to firengthen them, 


FI'SHERMAN (s.) # practicer of. catching 


© fiſh, particularly ſpoken of thoſe who make 
4 trade of it, „ Raw 

FI'SHERY (S.) a commodious place for taking 

a lorge quantity of fiſh with eaſe and cer- 
tainty, and ſometimes it is applied to a com- 
pany or yarcel of men united to carry on the 


fiſhing trade ; the moſt conſiderabſe fiſherie: 


or places for catching fiſh in Zurope, tor fal- 
mon, herring, cod, and mackarel, arc along 
the coaſts of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
+ for whales, about Greenland, Ge. 
FIV5HGUARD (s.) in Pembrokeſhire, a ſmall 
- "town, whoſe chief trade is herrings, which 
are caught in the ſea, that lies at the foot of 
the hill or cliff on which the town is built, 
and which forms a good harbour z it has a 
ſmall market weekly on Friday, and is diſ- 
tant from London 170 computed, and 199 
; mea ſured miles. ; 
FISK (V.) io caper, dance, or run about in a 
.' wanton manner, 4 
FY>KING (s.) hopping, Kcipping, dancing, 
or running from place to place in a hutry- 
ing, careleſs, wanton manner. 
 FISSURE (s.) a cleft, crack, rent, breach, 
or narrow opening z in Surgery, ſuch flaws, 
..... Cracks, or tents, as happen long-ways in 


FIST 2 the whole hand clenched, ſhut up, | 


or cloſed together. 


FYSTULA (.) among the Antients, was an | 


inſtrument of muſick of the wind kind, but 
bo conſtructed or uſed is not certain; in 
| Surgery, it is a deep, winding, callous, ca- 


_ vernous ulcer, with a narrow entrance, but | 


opening thence with a ſpacious bottom, and 
' generally 1 a ſharp, virulent matter; 
there are ſeveral names annexed to this diſ- 
eaſe, according to the parts that are affected 
alſo the name of a pipe through, which the 
communicants anciently ſucked the wine out 

of the cup in the Lord's ſupper, 
FYSTULAR FLOWERS ($,) ſuch as are 
.* compoynded, or conſiſt of many long, hol- 


low, ſmall flowers like pipes, and edged or 


nate hed at the ends. | 1 
FVSTULOUS (A.) aſter the manner of, or 
like to a fiſtula, 


FIYSTY-CUFFS ($.) blows, or fighting with 


the fiſt, or hands clenched her. 

FIT (A.] proper, convenient, ſuitable, as a 

'- thing ought to be. 

FIT (S.) a ſadden motion or inclination to do 
tomethingz alſo a malady or diſorder of the 
animal ſpirits, whereby a perſon is rendered 
Incopable of ation, of which there ate many 
forts, that 80 by various names, | 


* 


FIZ 


FIT (v.) to make a garment exactly to the 
ſhape or body of a man, woman, vr 22. 
to prepare or make any thing proper or 
ſuitable for the purpoſe intended ; allo to te. 
venge or affront, &c. at a convenient time. 
by turning the ſame uſage upon a like oc. 
ca ſion, &c, 
FITCH (s.) by ſome called a vetch, a fort of 
pulſe to feed tows with; alſo the name of 
a pole-cat, or rank-ſcented ferret yg alio the 
name of a ps inter ſmall, fine, loft, hair - 
bruſh or pencil. | ; 
FITCHEE'” ($.) in Heraldry, is when the 
lower end of -a crols is made ſhort-poitted 
like a ſpike or needle, to thruſt into the 
ground ; it is ſuppoſed to take its riſe from 
the primitive Chrittian pilgrims, ho uſed 
to travel with a croſs in their hand, and 
when they 
the ground. 
FITZ (S.) a word borrowed from the French, 
ſignitying ſon, and is very commonly added to 
people's names, to ſome in Treland, and here 
in England, to the natural ſons of the kiog, 
as James Fitz-roy, duke of Grafton, &c, 
FIVE (S.) the number conſiſting of ſo many 
units, and'marked 5 or V. 4 
FIX (V.) to reſolve, ſettle, or agree upon, to 


cular office, 

FIXATION (S.) the making faſt, ſettling or 
appointing certain perſons or things for ca- 
tain pur poſes ; and in Chymiftry, it is a pecu- 
liar preparation of mercury, whereby it is 
fitted to bear the fire without evaporation, 

and the hammer without ſeparation or flying 

away; it is alſo applied to the binding toge- 


the fire, which naturally it cannot, - 
FI'XED BODIES (S.) are ſuch as neither the 
fire, nor any corroſive matter has ſuch eſſect 
on, as to reduce or reſolve them into their 
component elements, that is, abſolutely to 
deſtroy them; the chymiſts wake but two 
general diviſions of all bodies, vin. fixed and 
volatile; the fixed are ſuch as bear the ut- 
moſt force of fire, without diſſipating or 
ſpending themſelves in fume z the principl 
of which ate gold, ſilver, precious ſtonts, 
eſpecially diamonds, ſalts, &c, 
EI'XEDNESS (s.) compoſedneſi, reſolutene(s, 
determinateneſs, cloſe application, Ac. and 
in Chymiftry, it is the oppoſite to volatility, 
or that property in bodies that renders them 
capable of refifting the fury of the fire, &c. 
FYXED STARS (.) are thoſe that conftant!y 
keep the ſame poſition and diſtance with te. 
ſpect to each other, and are what are pro- 
perly meant or underſtood by the term for, 
- the other being called planets or comets- 


— 


ay they fwim ; alſo a compoſition of com- 
1 — matter, or u particular ſore of ſut · 
works. 0 


 FI/ZZLE (.) 2 baſtard or filent oy" 


reſted, pitched or thruſt it into 


make faſt in, or appoint to a place or parti- | 


ther of any volatile body, ſo as it may best 


FI'ZGIG(S.) a dart or javelip to frike 6h 
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| or flag officer, which carries a flag to dif 


vlually onde 0.90: Arong, rank, diſ. 
le (me GD $5524. vw: 4 
KT (V.) to breal wind backwards, ſear- 
fully, and by reſtraint, through ſhame, and 
thereby potting the perſon to much trouble, 
and occafioning a ſtrong offenſive ſmell, _ 
FLABBY (A) limber, ſoft, moiſt, flimſy, in 
1 late of decay or. putrefaction, 
FLACCID (A.) FA: ning, drooping, wither- 
ing, decaying, flagging, or growing languid, 
or faint. + non! | | 
1 (S.) the common name for all ſorts of 
colours, ſtandards, ancients, banners, enſigns, 
ke. The faſhion of bearing flags pointed or | 
triangular is (21d 10 be introduced by the Sa- 
raten upon their ſeizing Spain, before which 
time all the enſigns of war were ſtretched or 
extended on crols pieces 


Barbaryy bear an hexagonal flag 3 itis gules 
charged with a moreſk head, coifed with its 


turban, c. The term fog is more par- ? 
ticularly uſed at ſea for the colours, anciente, | | 
FLAIL (S.) an inftrument huſbandmen uſe to 
of veſſels, to notify the quality of the perſon |. 


ſtandard, c. borne on the tops of the maſts. 


who commands the ſhip, of what nation it 
is, and whether it is deſigned for war or 
trade; and allo for ſigns of what ſhips in 
a fleet muſt do, according as they have direc- 
tions from the chief commander, as to chaſe, 
ty give over, to come to council, &, Only 
the admiral carries his fag on the main; top, 
or top of the main-maſt; the vice-admiral 
carries his on the fore-top, and the rear. ad- 
miral his on the mizzen- top; commanders 
of ſquadrons bear their Jags on the mizzen- 
maſt, when in the body of a fleet, and on 
the main-maſt when Tg a party ; 
it ſhould be opened two thirds of its height, 


and terminate in a point. Flags borne on the | 


mizzen, are called tzallants: The French flag 
bs blue, charged with a white croſs and the 
arms of France, Beſides the national flag, 


merchant- ſhips uſually bear leſſer flags on the 


mizzen-maſt, with the arms of the city, &c, 
where the maſter or owners commonly reſide. 

To lower or flrike the Flag, is to pull it 
down on the cap, and ſo let it hang over 
boſe, which is the token of the greateſt re- 
ſpect or ſobmiſſion. 

To hang out the white Flag, is to beg quor- | 
ter, or to ſignify when a ſhip arrives on the. 
conſt it has no hoſtile intention, but comes | 
as 2 friend or ally, to trade, &c. 

The Red Flag, is the enſign of battle or de- 


fiance; the way of leading vanquiſhed ſhips | 


_ Intriumph is to tie the flags to the ſhrouds,. 
or to the pllery in the b 
ſhip, and let them hang down towards the 
water, and to tow the veſſels by the tern. 

Flag Officer, are the admiral, the vice- 
admiral, and rear-admiral, of the white, 
red, and blue, | : 


rates of Algiers, and all along the coaſt of | 


inder part of the | 


Flag Ship, one commanded by a general . 


| "FL &7 
tinguiſh it rom the ſecondary veſſels under 
the command or proteCti- n thereof.” 

.. Flag-flaves, are faves ſet on the heads 


of the top-gallant-maſts, and uſed to let fly 
and unfurl the flags, 9 


| FLAG (V.) to sw weak, faint, or limber, 


to be tired, diſpirited, or weary of a thing, 
to wither or decay. 


FLA'GELLET ($.) a ſmall, muſical pipe, or © 


diminutive flute. | ag 
FLA'GGON or FLA Oo ($.) large veſſels 
to contain wine or water for feaſts, or wa £ 
; public uſes, as Wine in churches for the u 

of the ſacrament, pt | 
FLAGTTIOUS (A.) notoriouſly and openly 
wicked, very villainous or criminal. 
FLA'GRANCY or FLA'GRANTNESS (8.) 
notoriouſneſs, openneſs, publicknels, ear- 
neſtneſs, vehementneſe, , ſhining, burning, 


or glitteringneſs, _ 


FLA'GRANT (A.) hot, burning, flaming, 


viſible, notorious, plain, manifeſt, infamous, . 


threſh out their corn. . f 
FLAIR or FLARE (V.) to burn away waſte- 


fully, like a candle that is blown by the. 


wind, whereby the tallow is melted more 
on one fide than the other, | 
FLAKE (S.) a broad thin piece which comes 
off any thing like a ſcale, a flake of ſnow or 
ice j alſo the pieces into which a cod fiſh 
after dreſſing naturally breaks. 
FLA'KY (A.) full of ſcales, or that comes off 
in broad thin pieces. % ter BY 
FLAM (S.) 4 lie, a ſeigned ſtory, 4 ſham, an 
üale tale, a put-off, &. —_ 2 
FLA'MBEAU (S.) a torch or link made of 
tow, well covered with bees-wax, brimſtone, 
&c, togive a large light in the night · time to 
coaches, funeral proceſſions, &. | 
FLAME (S.) the brighteſt and moſt ſubtle 
part of any burning ſubſtance, that riſes abore 
the fue), and always forms a conical figure- 
FLAME (V,) to blaze or burn with a very 
lively or ſtrong heat, that is viſible, and 
forms a conical figure ; alſo to be cxceed- 
ingly agitated with zeal for the proſecution 
or ſucceſs of any thin 


| FLA'MENS or FLA'MINES, (S.) certain 


prieſts among the old Remnant, ordained by 
Numa Pompilius, to perform divine ſervice yo 
upiter, Mars,andR omulus ; whence the fis 
Was called Flamen Dialis, the ſecond Martia- 
is, and the third Quirinalis I. were choſen 
out of the patricii or noblemen, and were 
in ſo great eſteem, that whatever malefac- 
tor could eſcape to them, eſpecially the firſt, 
could not be puniſhed that day ; none but 
married men could be elected into this office, 
and if his wife died he refigned his ſacerdotal 
function. This Was allowed a role of 
ſtate, and a rolling chair z no body might 
fetch fire out of hls houſe, unleſs to perform * 
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| 
! | 
| 
| | 
| 


 FLA'NKARD ($,) the knobs or lumpy in the 
' FLANKS (8.) 4 Aste, hurt, meim, Arai, 


| 
1 
: 
i 
' 
| 


. 1 1 * 
„ jy 
| F | A 


birth bim, 'nbr with any other In ſtrument 
than croſs ſciffath 3 . theſe great Fla- 


mem, there were in ſucceeding times vthers 
of 10. 


note j ſo chat it laſt e 
its particular Flamens, A fte: 
of kings, the Romont choſe 2 certain prieft 
u hom they preferred before the Flamen Dio 
. lis, but 12 him inferior to the arch : 

und called him rem eee Lt | 1 
Dialis preſided over all the teſt, had his liftor 
or ele. wis carried in an iv | 
chad in royal robes, If any criminal came 
Jhto Bis hobſe, br caſt himſeſf at his feet, be 
7 . to pardon and deliver him nut of 


, deity had 
abolition. 


ande of yan 3 it was he bleſſed the 


A ng, 36 officiated in chief, but had no ci- 


office, that he might devote all his time | FLA'SHINGS: (s.) the mean empty boaſting 


to the worſhip ef God ; his cap was made 
' of u White ſheep ile fn ſacrificed to Jupiter, 
to whom he ſacrificed one every month; he 
' wore un Olive branch in the top of his cap: 
He was choſen in's general aſſenibly, the 
reſt in other aſſemblies, who were conſecra - 
ted by this great pontiff. 9 
FLAMMI'FEROUS (A,) . ſubjeft to break 
bout info a flame, or eaſily ſet on fires 
FLANCH (s.) in Heraldry, is an ordinary, 
* Which iu A ſegment of a circular ſuperficies, 
always borne double, with the convex parts 
facing one another. | 


 PEANCONA'DE (s.) a term in War, or 
* ' Fencing, fighifying to puſh, thruſt, or bear 


donn or hatd upon the flaok of a perſon or 


tmp. 


FLANGE (S.) thoſe fide pieces that are caſt 
" on two fron pipes or barrels, to ſcrew them 
faſt, or to hang them by, 1 
FLANK (8;) that part of an animal's body 
; Where the ribs are wanting, and below the 
lolm; in an Amp, it is the fide of a bat- 
talion, in contradiſtinction to front or rear, 
fo, to fall upon the enemy's fork is to at- 
tack them upon the fide z ir, Fortifcation, it 
is x line drawn from the extremity of the 

face toward the infide of the work. 


ſides of a deer, 


or diſorder in the back. of a horſe; alio s 
| enV yp Glorder, ariſing from too mugb 
ood, pa is ; ies. 


FLA'NNEL Is.) a thin kind of woollen cloth 


uſed chiefly for womens petticoats, childrens 
FLAP (S.)s blow, flrolee, ot (ap z allo the 
© rim or border of a thing, as of a hat ; alſo 


t the top of a ſhop- counter, &c, 
Fly-Fls ment 
ened to 


 foſedts, N POE e 
FLAP (V.) to hang down like a thing that is 


own limber 


chair, and | 


45 an inftrument of leather faſt 


* LA 


| | of the hand er om bros thin 
| 2s a piece of ſole leather, Ac. 

FLARI4V.) -to waſte or born away lia 

| to ftafe boldly in a perſon's: face; in ava 


to put him out of countenance, 


fubſlaney 


, ance, like the blaze of gun-powder in the 
pan or touch-hole, when a piece is not char. 
| pes or a light cauſed by the metcor eajled 
lightning, in the element or ſky; al x 
boaſt, brag, or great pretence made by 4 
| Fpendthrift, quack, or pretender to moe an 
_ . or knowledge than he really has, 
FLASH (V.) to break out, blaze, or zin 
light ſuddenly, like lightning, gun pe- 
a 


of an ignorant perſon, the gaudy apparel it 
dreſs of a fop, the unſavourineſs or unpleaſant 
reliſh of bad food, crifling diſcourſe, &c. 
FLA'SHY (A.) vain, bragging, boaſting, forl- 
iſh, empty ; alſo any thing wateriſh a6 
unſavoury, © 
FLASK. (S.) a thin bottle or glaſs veſſel to put 
wine in, commonly cloathed with wicker or 
withes, to defend it from blows, ot cruſhing ; 
in Gunnery, a Imall horn curiouſly made to 
put powder in for thoſe that go a fowling; 
alſo a bed in the carriage of a piece of ond · 
nance; in Heraldry, it is an ordinary com- 
poſed by a curved line drawn downwards to 
the baſe point, and always borne double. 
FLA'SKET (s.) a large 4 wicker baſket, 
frequently employed to put cloathsin as ſoon 
as waſhed, and for many other hovuſhold 
conveniencies. 
FLAT (A.) in Writing, dull, infipid, without 
ſpirit; alſo liquor when it is dead, and the 
ſpirits inactive z alſo any thing broad, long, 
or extenſive, the fame with area, plane, or 
ſurface; any thing ſqueezed down, and fo 
de broad and thin; alſo an even regular 
d, Ke. where no hills or dales are, 
FLAT (S.) in Arebitecture, n ſmall ornament 
' over the door way of a houſe, to cover and 
ſhield one from the rain 3; a ſort of a hal- 
cony, or place to put flower - pots op; in 
the Sea-Language, the fame with ſhosl, 
ſand-banks, ſhelves, &c, a dangerous plate 
for ſhips or boats to go over, for fear of 
Aicking ; in Maſiel, it is marked thus h, 
Ind imports that the particular note nf 
which it lands, is to be played or ſong 
half a note or tone lower than it natura 
would be, apd when put at the beginuing 
of a line or * affects all the notes upon 
that line or ſpace, &c. by cauſing them ts 
be ſupg or =o þalf a note or tone lower 


| 
J 


than they wauld be, if they were not ie 
. 


ILA (V.) to ſqueeze down, or extend in 

area, to make broad and thin; tg takeaway 

the life, ſpirit, or pleaſure of Jiquor, wr. 

tings or buſineſs, "aa inſipid, hoo 
: ſotne, und unpleaſant, | 


— 


SS . => Ta. + 


3 3.4 ww 3a 


4 


muri (Patt.) r poſi- 1 


tively, without mineipg or reſerve. 

FLATTER (V.) to humour, pleaſe, you | 
or commend a perſon for or in what they | 
ought to be diſcouraged, diſpraiſed, binder. 
ed, of pt from doing; to increaſe a 
ſmall value into an ineftimable ſum , to coax, 
wheedle, comply. with, and do whatever 

e or pleaſing to another. 

FA TTERER (8.) one that commends © 
perſon or thing more than he ought; alfo 
one that hides or extenvates faults or actions 

FLA'TTERY (8.) fawning, pleaſing, hu- 
mouring, complying with, and ſoothing per - 
ſons ro their prejodice. | 

FLA/TULENCY, FLATUO'SITY or FLA'- 
TULENTNESS- (S.) windineſs, 

FLATULENT (A.) windy, any thing that 
cauſes, breeds, or produces wind. 

FLAUNT (V.) to behave hrughtily 


proudly, | 
imperioully, 0d fooliſhly, to affect a magi- | 
ſerial air of behaviour, to bluſter, firut, or | 


look big. l 
FLAVOUR (S.) the reliſh that Tiquor or food 
| hazy, whereby the palate diſtinguiſhes that 

which is excellent from that which is not. 


FLAW IS.) a- crack, deficiency, or imperfee | 


tion in a thing, eſpecially applied to the 
breakings off or ſhivers or thin pieces from 
precious ſtones, | 
FLA'WY (A.) impetſett, deſective, that has 
cracks In it, or ſhivers broken off from it, 
FLAX or LINT (S.) a plant with a long, ſlen- 
der, hollow figm, uſually about two feet 
high, whoſe bark conſiſts of fibres or threads, 
which being combed and dreſſed, is then fit 
for ſpinning ; the thread made from ſuch 
operations being woven, make that uſeful. 
commodity called linen, ſome fine, others 
middling, and others coarſe. "4 
FLEA (V.) to rip the ſkin off from any crea- 


, | FLEER (V.) to look in a perſon's face 


of whit he hav, whether or goods}, 
alſo to cut the wool from off a 'Thack,. 
ing, or diſdainfolly, or in a ſavey, impudepr,  - 
. unmannerly way, EY * 
FLEET (s.) a collection or large number a 
ſhips in company or together ; alſo the 
name of a priſon in London, to which 
tre committed for contempt ofthe king, and 

; his laws; alſo a priſon of eaſe for 3 
FLEET (A.) very ſwift, any perſon or thing 
that can run, move, or go at a great pace, 
FLEET (V.) to ſkin or take off the cream 
from milk to make butter. 
FLEE'TING (A.) paſſing ſwiftly, moving 

quick or imperceptibly., | le 

FLEGM (s.) in Phyfich, is a ſlmy excrement 
of the blood, often cauſed or engen 5 
too much nitrous air; in Chymiftry, it is & 
watry diſtilled liquor, and to - 
ous liquors ; alſo thoſe clouds that appeat uy- 
on diſtilled waters; it is uſed by Hippocrates 
for an inflammation ; with ſome, it means 
the diſeaſe in hens called the pip, S. 
FLE'GMATICK (A.) of a — nature or 


diſpoſition, 
FLE'MINGS (S.) the natives or of the 
Netherland: or Leu. Countries in Flanders. 


FLE'MISH (A.) the people, cuſtoms, 
ners, goods, &. of the Leto - Coumtriss ot 
Flanders, | | Mie 
FLESH 65 the ſoft, thick, pulpy and bloddy 
rt of any animal, and is that which lies 
between the outward ſkin and the bones ; 
or it ig defined to be that which is eatable, 
both in fruits and animals, tons 
FLE'SHLY (Part.) inclinable to carnal or 
wordly things, particularly the ihclinations 
to groſs pleaſure 2 
FLESH (A.) that bas large quantity, or 
much fleſh, well fed, bully ; alſo one given 
or inclined to pleaſure, 


ture j and Meraphorically, to rob, or plunder, | FLE'TCHER (s.) a maker of bows and or- 


or rip a perſon of his money, goods,'or're-| rows, a buſineſs much in requeſt ſormetly, 


tion, 


before the invention of guns, 


pers | x | | 
FLEA (S.) a ſmall but very nimble and aQtive | FLEXIBYLITY or FLE'XIBLENESS (s.) an 


creature or inſect, that e ee, in 
eſome to 


dogs and cats, and are very trou 


ealineſs or aptneſs to bend, yield, com- 


U o ; a ; 1 
men in the ſummer time, where they are elk xm A.) that may be bent, that is 


numerous. ; | 


FLEA-PYTTEN COLOUR (S.) the ſpeckled 
eins of hotfes, dogs, c. which have a 


| pliable; alſo a perſon of a-rational and 
1 yielding diſpoſition, that may be wrought 
on by intreaty or conviction, | 


white ground, powdered with darkiſh red | FLE'XURE (S.) a crooking, bending, or 


bowing. 


TLEAM ($:) an iaſtrument uſed by forgeons FI. LCK ER (v.) to flutter like a bird ; alſo te 


| to lance the gums of young chi 


FLEDGE (V.) to cover with feathers, like 
des that are fit for flying; alſo to make up 
— 2 againſt a time of 


FLEECE (s.) h much wool as c5ms from off 


2 put ſe ck, or 
Seeley or danger. 


. 


$ alſo the name of a ram, 


the g | | en that. 
ON 12 hardly ; and by farriers, manner. - 


ſneer or laugh at a perſon in a ſcornful, ſauey 


FLIGHT (s.) che ronning or flying away: of - 
perſon, bird, or other IAA — 
when IE is apprehended, an eſcape or 
getting off; alſo a large number of birds ina 
flock or company; alſo the ſudden rapture of 
a poet or other perſon, whereby the ttrength 
of genius is particularly and extraordinarily 


one 
FLEECE (V.) i0 rub, ar, or ſpoil a perſon | 


woz in Arthitefure, the quantity of oy 
© 


FT LI 


ing-place and another, is ſo called. 
rey! INESS (S.) weakneſs, thinneſs; light - ba 


FL O 


| or hair, that is contained between one land- FLOAT (V.] te ſwim backwards and * 


upon the ſurface of the water, juſt as the 
| Wind or tide dris es J 5 


nefs, that is not ſufficiently fillened, -, | FLOAT (S) a quill or cork that ſwims vpn 


FLUMSY (A.) thin, limber, light, very 
week, ot of little ſubſtance, + 
FLINCH (V.) to give way, fart back, grow | 
feartul, leave off and decline a thing; alſo to 
ltike, ſcratch, or cut the fleſh by a ſtroke 
_ with the nail of the middle finger. 
FLING (V.) to caſt, throw, or hurl from oft 
or out of a place ; and in the Canting Lan 
guage, to cheat or bubble a perſon out of « 
um of money at cards, dice, &c, 
FLING ($.) a throw at a perſon os thing by 
"either a flick, &c. or in 2 to weaken a 
, perſon's reputation, by ſaying ſomething ro 
Fr ſeredie. : s 45 | , # ae 
-FLINT 8.) 2 gone, whoſe property it is to 
like ire very freely upon a piece of ſleel. 
FLINT (S,) the ſhire-town of Flintſbire, in 


1 


ei Wali, is bot a ſmall town, and of | 


© very little note for any thing but an old rui- 


nd poorly inhab 
' a market in it ; it is diſtant ſtom London 150 
©" computed, and 201 meaſured miles, 
TeHIRE (S.) is one of the northern 
'countles in Hales, not quite ſo mountainous 
as forme others are, interlaced with fertile 
_ valleys, which afford plenty of corn amd paſ- 
© Qurage z and though it yields much honey, yet 
is defective of wood and fruits; it is ſuffici- 
, any watered, and hath ſe vera] ſafe harbours 
"for ſhips to ride and anchor in; the moun- 
tainous or billy parts are well furniſhed with 
mines of pit coal, lead-ore, &c. It is about 
40 miles in circomference, and is computed 
to have about 3200 houſes ; it is principally 
in the dioceſe of Sr, Aſaph, tho' part of it is 
in the dioceſe of Cbeſa,; there are 28 pa- 
riſhes and two market towns in it; it ſends 
two members to parliament, vi. one for the 
* county, and one for the ſhire town, 
FLUNTY (A.) full of, or like to flints ; alſo 
oa crueſ, hard-hearted diſpoſition, EY 
FLIP (s.) a fort of liquor in great requeſt a- 
 mong the ſailors, made up of - {mall bier, 
| 1 75 and brandy. - 
FLYPPANT (A,) nimble-tongued, talkative, 
briſk, airy, meriy. 
FLIRT (s.) a banter, joke, or ſudden mo- 
tion; alſo a light, whoriſh woman, 
FLIRT (V.) to banter, joke, throw ſquibs 
bor reflettions upon the company, to ſpeak 
Nighting ; alſo a ſudden motion of ſhort con- 
_  tinuance to do ſomething, | 
'FLITCH (S.) the name of the fide of a hog, 
© when cured, dried, or made bacon of, with- 
dut the head or legs, 
 .PLI'TTER ($.) a rag or tatter, a thing man · 
pled or torn to pieces. ets 
"FLITTING ($.) a moving, flying, or going 
© "from one place to another. | 


* 


* 


q 


the ſurface of the water, to ſhe where, 
about the hook and bait of a fiſhing-line 
are, uſed by anglers in the rivers and gill 
Wo tere; alſo a parcel of logs or large ſticks of 
: timber, faſtened: at the ende, to carry down 
| burdens with the tide or ſtieam; allo to lie 
in ſome convenient part of the river, u 
keep them moift, and preſerve them from 
_ tearing or rending with the heat of the ſun, 
till they are wanted to make mats, build 
houſes, or other proper uſes,” | 
FLOA”TING (S.) with the Farmers, is the 
letting or ryſhing in of water upon a mes - 
dow or low land, ſo as to overflow it; alſo 


ma ling cheele z alſo the ſwimming or moy- 
ing upon the ſurface of the water, accord». 
ing to its motion, or along with the current 


we. | or tide that acte in a river or ſea; and in 

nd caſtle, and having privilege of ſending ] 
one member" to n it is very thinly 

. ted, not having ſv much as | 


Rev, it is when ſome of the threads 
break, ſo that the ſhoot or warp is not 
bound down cloſe or tight, by lying up 
looſe is ſubject to be eaſily broken. 
FLOCK. (S.) a large number, or drove of 
ſheep, goats, geele, &c, : $9 

FLOCK (V.) to aſſemble, run, or come to- 

gether in large numbers. 

FLOCKS (S.) tufts of wool, commonly of the 
ſt yes uſed to ſtuff chairs, make ordinary 
| s, Kc. | 
FLOG (V.) to whip, ſcourge, or laſh with 


1 r ds, ſmall cords, withes, &c- 


FLOOD (s.) the coming in, or flowingupwards 
of the ſea, or tide z alſo the overflowing or 
inundation of the ſea, river, or any kind of 
waters, as well rain as river, &c. allo a large 
quantity of tears that a perſon ſheds upon a 
real or pzetended account of ſorrow or grief. 
FLOOD (V.) to run over in great abundance 
a term uſed in Midwifry' for a woman that 
has too great a quantity of the menſes, or 
that in child birth expends nature too freely 
88 extraordinary flux of blood. 
FLOOK, FLOUK. or FLUKE (S.) the beard- 
| ed end of an anchor, fiſh- hook, c. made 
bearded and crooked on purpoſe to hold faſt, 
FLOOR (S.) the plain area or ſurface of a 
room, whether natural of earth, vr artificial 
of wood, ſtone, &c. 
FLOOR (V.) to lay or make the plain area or 
ſurface of a room ſmooth, level, or even z aVo 
to cover it with boards, ſlone, brick, Ac. 
FLORA (S.) the imaginary goddeſs of flower; 
ſome ſay ſhe was a tamous courteſan, that by 
ber infamous practices got a great deal 
wealth, and left it to the Roman fate, to 
celebrate her birth-day with plays, &. who 
to take off the odium, called her the gooce 
of the gardens or flowers; ſhe js painted in 
a garment of diverſe colours, with a garlard 
| of flowers. | FL0- 


it 


the ſeparating the curds from the whey in 


on 
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| into 4 5 and two other flowers added 


- FLO 


| LIA (s.) among the Romans, ſports 
e of e and obſerved | 
' four laſt days in April, and the fiſt of 
Mey, at which time ſhameleſs trumpets 
vent up and down the ftreets' naked, ufing 
icivious gettures and obſcene ſpeeches, who 
| were uſually called together by the ſound of 
A trumpet ; they alſo baited and hunted goats, 
bares, &c. and elephants walked upon ropes 
or the people's diverſion 3; alſo games inſti- 
wiced at Thoulouſe, a city of Longuedoc, by 
even wealthy men anno 1323, W 
all the poets round about, to try their wits 
for a prize; 2nd he who won it was rewarded 


with a golden violet; May-day was the time | 


in proceſs of time it was formed 


2s prizes; the conquerors were treated with 
great honour, conveyed to their ſeyeral homes 
with muſick and guards, and they and all 
the candidates nobly treated. 
FLO'REN or FLO'RIN (S.) both an imagi- 
nary and real coin; real, it is of divers va- 
[u-g, according to the place where, and metal 


whereof it is made 3 the filver flaring of Hol. 
land are worth about two-and-twenty pence | 


half-penny ſterling 3 thoſe of Cena, &. a 
bout eight pence farthing ſterling; pieces of 
three florins are called ducatoons ; 2 mo- 


ney account, the florin is uſed by the Italian, | 


Dutch and German merchants and bankers in 
keeping their books, and making out their 
accompts, but variouſly valued and ſubdivi- 
ded; formerly in England, there were gold 
coins that were called florins, | 
FLORENTINE (S.) a peculiar fort of tort 
ſo called; alſo a native or inhabitant of Flo- 
te in Jtaly ; alſo a peculiar fort of marble, 


the veins of which have a natural reſem- | 


blance to houſes, buildings, &c, ſome 
„ 9017 


| FLORID (A.) any thing in its prime, beauty, 


or ſplendor z alſo a thing curiouſly orna- 

mented, 2 ſpeech full of rhetorick, a very 

5 Pe. oration or perſon, Y 

FLO'RIDNESS (S.) eloquent, a ready and 
beautiful manner of expreſſing one's thoughts, 

either by word or writing. ; 

FLORIST (S.) a perſon ſkilled or delighting 
in the ſtudy, cultivation, and nature of all 
ſorts of flowers, 

FLUTA of FLOTYLLA (S.) the plate- fleet, 
which the Spaniards ſend annually to ſome 
parts of the Ves. Indies, | 

FLUTAGES (s.) what ſwims or floats cloſely 
a the ſurface of the ſea, or navigable 

elt. | 

FLO'TSON or FLO'TZAM (s.) ſuch goods 
4 are loſt by ſhipwreck, and that ſwim 


o the ſurface of the waters, which by 


commiſſion of the lord bigh-admiral are 

yen to him, 5 
FLOUNCE (V.) to ruſh or jump into the wa- 
ter, ag jt were by ſome ſudden impulſe; to go 


inv ted 


* 
* 1 70 


1 ſgns of diſpleaſure both by worde and 
O00 alſo to ſpeak or behave haoghtily, 
- angrily, and diſdainfully ; alſo to ornament - 
a a garment with furbelows. | IIs 
FLOU'NDER (S.) an excellent, pleaſant, and 
valuable ſmall flat fiſh, | : 
FLOU'NDERING (S.) the ruſtbng noiſe a 
thing.makes by falling, | 
FLOU'RISH (S.) a cyrious ornament in fing 
- writing or diſcourſe ; alſo a vaunting, boaſt» 
ing, or out- braving; in Myſich, s wild fort 
of overture, to t:y whether the inſtrument 
is, or to bring the voice, in tune, and fo 
| bring the band into proper poſition for the 
key of the compoſition then going to bs 
played ot ſung, | S 
FLOU'RISH(V.) to live in plenty andefteem; 
to thrive, or grow rich ; to become fruite 
ful, or grow ripe; in the art of Writing, it 
_ is to make great letters, knots, figures, &c. 
by a ready, eaſy, and ſwift motion of the 
hand, to ſet off and adorn the writing z alſo 
PL. curious kind of needle-work done upon 
{ fine muſlin, &c. In War, it is the graceful 
manner of diſplaying the colours, which the 
enſigns or ſtandard-bearers make uſe of upon 
| extraordinary tory alſo to brag, boaſt, 
or pretend to a great deal more than u perſon 
is able to do; alſo to run over the ſeveral 
keys, ſtrings, &c. of a muſical inſtrument, 
before the beginning of a grand performance, 
to ſee wbether the inftruments are in tune, 
and to put the hand in a proper poſition for 
the key of the it ion. YT, | 
FLOUT (V.) to mock, deſpiſe, jeer or make 
game at a perſon or thing. | 
FLOU'TING (S.) ſpeaking ſcornfully, proud- 
ly, or diſdainfully z to ſhew one's * 
by di ſreſpectſul words, | . 
FLOW (V.) to come upon a perſon or thing 
greatly or haſtily, like the motion of water 
When the tide i6 coming in. 

FLOWN or FLED (A.) run, gone, or fled 
away, made his eſcape, or got off, | 
FLO'WER (S.) that pait of a plant which 

contains the organs of generation, or thoſe 
proper for the propagation of its kind z and 
in Grain or Fruit, is that which precedes the 
corn, produce, or ſeed. _ 
FLOWER V.) to produce or bring forth 
flowers or bloſſoms like fruit trees ; to ſmile 
28 or be briſk and lively like bottled 
drink, 


|FLO'WERED (A.) ornamented, adorned, 


mingled, or ſprinkled with flowers, parti- 
cularly ſpoken of filk woven with variety 
of colours and flowers, 
FLU'CTUATE (v.) to ſwim or move upon 
the ſurface of the waters all manner of 
ways; alſo to waver in opinion, to be un- 
ſettled in judgment and reſolution, relating 
to any thing. 
FLU'CTUATING (A.) wavering, unſettled, 


Way ahruptly out of company, and expreſſ 


| Irreſolutez alſo floating or ſwimming back · 
| wards and forwards, &. | 
2 & FLUC 


L 


* 


"Upto 


FE 
| neſs — 2 or writing pertinently upon 
FLU"ENT (A.) eloquent, ready or prepared 
to ſpeak or write upon any ſubject at any 
* time. FE. ; ; j 
FLUID (A.) ready,” or eafily flowing, like 
water, from When »3t 6h that Aro? 
rolly have, or ertificial;y are brought to ſuch 
 conſiftence and prop'rty, ere called Fluid 


4 e 5 . ve 
NCY of FLU'ENTNESS (5,) teadi- 


"of 

FLUX (s.) the reguler and periodieal tal coils 
in a fluid condition ; in Phyjch, it is me, 
traordinary iſſue or evacuation of ſome hy, 
mour, und according to their ſeats are, 
denominated, as © flux of the bel! 
vterine 'fux, 'ſalivs! flux, Ce. in che. 
fry, it is the reducing metalo that by nam 
arc hard and folid, to a condition of lowing, 
and then it is ſaid to be in a fur, for which 
purpoſe various powders or preparations wn 
made ufe of, as powder of antimony is ag 
approved one, to facilitete the ready melt. 

ing iron or Neel, tee. FR 7 
FUU'XIBLE (A.) any thing that eon be jy, 


FLUVDITY erFLU“DNESS (S.) the pro- 
perty or inelination of moving or flowing! 
-eafily, Vike water, that ; has natu- 
rally, or may be reduced to artificially, f 
FU MER (s.) a cooling eonſiſtence, or 
ſot of pete or jely made by the boiling up 
bod oetmeal and water together. | | 
FLU'OR {S.) . flux, courſe, current, or 
' frrenm,, particularly the ſtate of 5 mets lline 
or other bidy, that before was hard and ſo- 
Ji, bot how by fuſion reduced into a ftate 
> bd CLE 
FLUORES (8.) among the Miners, u fort of 
- ſpar, ſoft and tronſparent. 
FLUR Tor FLIRT (V.) to throw or ſprinkle 
*  wter about with one's fingers, u bruſh, & c. 
FLURT (S.) a whore, a ſotry wench, &c, 
"FLUSH s.) „t Cribboye, and other games 
upon the cards, is when the whole number 
meld, or otherwife according to the law of 
© the game, 4s all of one fort or ſuit; alſo a 
bloſh or red colour 
mance upon hearing immodeſt words, &c, 
and ſamet imes occaſioned by an internal dif. 
order; alſo great plenty of money, wares, 
trade, tee. 1 5 


FLUSH (V.) to bluſh, or grow red in the face 
ll 6f'a ſudden; to pour in or overload, to 
have too grent plenty of money, &c. alſo 
to elevate a. perſon's mind with good news, 
greet praiſes or expectstions, &c. 
LU'STERED (A.) put into diſorder, fright- 
ened, ſome what intoxicated with liquor. 
FLUTE (s.) » wind-muſfical inſtrument very 
much in uſe, of which there are varions 


_ 'Bidies, a ine, of), metals in flux, &c. | 


** 


, 


Ll 


forty, as concert flute, octe ve. flute, German | 


fa, Ye. | 
FLUTE (V.) In ArcbirAlure, is to channel, or 
| = into a ſet number of hollows, with a 
mall fillet between each, the columns of 
the richer orders, to render them ſtill more 
beantiful; | | 
pi. U TIN Gs (8.) the channels, hollows, or 
dbuttets cut ins column. BE 
FLUTTER (v.) to fiy about haftily, to 
mule a noiſe or buſtie, to do a mY im- 
periedly endes it were in a hurry, fright, 
_ or contuſion, e 


* 


1. 


„ in the counte» | 


ced to the Hate of flowing or ru 
heat or fire, &c. 2 t i 
FLU'XIONS (s.) in Phy/ich, is a ſodden col. 
lection of morbid matter in any part 0 the 
body; alſo's particular arithmetick, or nn. 
Iyſis of infinitely ſmall, variable quantitie,; 
or the method of finding an infinitely (mal 
quantity, which being taken un infirie 
number of times, becomes equal to a given 
quantity, | 
FLY (V.) to eme thro? the air by the ſlit. 
ance of wings, like a bird; alſo to make 
haſte, to run, move, or go ſwiftly, 
FLY (S.) an inſect fo called ; alſo the regvls- 
ting inſtrument of a jack, clock, c. that 
keeps the whole m#chine in due order; allo 
the name of that part of a mariner's com 
paſs upon which the 42 points of the wind 
are written down; alſo the name of a hne 
boat or veſſel with a broad bow, uſed in the 
coaſting trade 3 alſo the name of # light cloſe 
bodied coat in faſhion ſome time fince, 
FLY*ERS (S.) in A.abitecture, ſuch fla a 
go ſtraigbt, and do not wind round, and 
whoſe fteps are quadrangular. 10 


FLY'ING (S.) moving thro' the air 
help of wings ; going from place to place in 
a ſwift or expeditious manner. 

Flying Bridges, in Fortification, are made of 
two ſmall bridges laid ane upon the other 
ſo that the uppermoſt is moved forward by 
the help of ropes and pullies, till the end u 

joined to the deſigned place, 

Flying Camp, a ſmall part of an ary, 
both horſe and fout, that continually keep 
the field, making divers motions to prevent 
the incut ſions of the enemy. 

Flying Pinion, is that part of a clock thit 
has a fly or fan to gather air, and fo to bride 
the repidity of its motion, when the weight 
deſcends in the Ariking part. Eo 

FOAM or FOME (s.) the white ſcum, fr, 

or ſurge of the ſea z the froth or ſpittieof 1 

* horſe, boar, &c. rais'd by hard running, lt. 

FOAM (V.) to be vaſtly enraged, anpry, © 

| mad, ſo that the ſpittle js as it were dried ups 

and comes out of the moath involunteriy, 

like a wild boar that is cloſely honted, #14 

wounded ; alfo'to riſe in froth or white (un 

like u turbulent or diſturbed ſea, 70 


| 


708 (.) ie put off with-an excuſe} to g 1, 


) » ſmall pocket, uſually: made in th“ | n es 33 
2 3 er watches, FOIN (V.) in Fencing, is to: make 2 paſs) or 


ICA (8.) a tax or duty called bearth- 


8. | 
| FOG (.) a thick miſt, or gathering together 


* ; _ , > 
# 4 : » 
* 4 . 


deceive, 08 cheat. 


or other valuables in, privately or fe- 
tely z alſo a trick, put-off, cheat, & 


chimney - money, or fire-money, be- 
ops pertala lum levied upon every houſe, 
according to the number of fires or chim- 
| that mann,, 17 4,1 

10 C05 (8.) in Gecmetry and the Conie See- 
tions, is the point in the circle, parabola, el- | 
lpfis, and byperbola, whetein the rays re- 


concur and meet, D * gage £ 
F0/DDER (s.) any ſort of proviſion. or food 


1-half z at N. aocaſtle 21 hundred; in Der 


&e, ſor cattle to lie on, and eat of.. 


coveram, article, or agreement. 


for which reaſon the "phyſicians give this 
name to 3 ff inking breath, 
FOETUS (S.) the young of any thing in the 
womb, after all its parts ate perfefted or 
2 but generally teſlrained to the hu - 


* 
* 
4 * 


of yapours in the air, ſo that things at a 
{mall diftance cannot be diftinctly perceived. 
FWGGY A.) obſcure, dark, thick weather; 

alſo unſettled, thick, unrefined ale, &e. a 
FOH (Part.) oh, naſty, filthy, or good - for · no- 
ting, ſaid of a perſon or thing. 7 
FOIBLE (s.) the natural weakneſs or Ineli- 

nation of a perion in liking or preferring one 
perion or thing very ſolicitoully before an- 
other without juſt res ſon .. 
FOIL (S.) a blunt, or inftrument to learn the 
artof ſmall ſword or fencing with 4 alſo any 
thing that ſets off, ornament, er makes an 
«her thing loyk: better; aMſo what is put on 


&c. in rings, to make them reſe mble preci- 
cus flones ; alſo a ſort of ' baſtard throw, or 
balf fall in wreſtling." e 
FOIL (V.) to put in Aforder, to trouble, vex, 
a« canfuſe ; to conquer or overcome;z- alſo to 


nage. | 


teal or ſactitious ones or jewels, — render ö 


| 


lected trom all the parts of theſe curves do 


FOL It (v.) to collect ſheep 
jor cattle; alſo the name of a quantity of | 
lezd, which in divers places is of divers 
weights, 'as in London it is 19 hundred and | 1 
FOL DAGE (S.) 4 right or liberty of folding 
lyſvire 24 hundied, ſometimes more, ſome- 
tmes leſs, according to the cuſtom of the .FOLE or FOAL(S. ) the young celr 
levers} liberties where it is melted of made. J n St rr of 
FO'DDEK (v.) to provide raw, hay, oats, | FOLE (V.) to bring forth young colts, - , 
| ;FO'LIAGE(S;) in Puinting, Carving, Ce. 
FOE (S.) an enemy, one Who endeavours to | 
hurt or deſtroy anat her. 4 
F0EDERAL (A.) ſomething: belonging to a | branches. leaves, flowers, ec; 7 
| 'FO'LIAVING (S.) ſpreading or | flicking 's 

FOETOR {S.) a tink or unpleaſant ſmell, | compoſition-of 


the back-fide of loocing-glaſſes to make 
them tefl-4t, or at the bottoms of cryſtals, ih 


taugt, embeltiſh, or let off to the beſt |- 


ce, alſo the 1 
deets feat upon the graſo, that are / ſcarcely 


* 


f thruſt at a perſon. 1 a 2047 EIS ak A 
FOINES(S-):the furs or ſkins-of wealclsy ſer - 
_, rets; 4e. * %% 5 
FOIlST (V.) to inſert, forge, or put in, a/part, - 
ſentence, word, &. into a boolt or writing 
ſurreptiuouſſy, with an evil intent, to make 

it paſs as genuine- e 
FOLD (8.) 4 place to collect or put ſheep in, 
to preiet ve them from the weather, wild 


| beaſts, c. alto the doubling vp; or plaiting: 


of a garment, particularly in the! ſkirts of 
mens upper coats. n BY 13 
together in an in · 
cloſed place, to fudder them, &. alſo to 
plait or double up a garment, piece of cloth, 
or other thing. fi ee e of 


or collectmg ſheep together in a feld, ct. 
955 Mare, * 
als, &. 7 


ornamental. work, vepreſenting leaves, or 
flowersz allo a cluſter or aſlemblaye 


proper mattor upon the back 
of looking-ghaſſes, to make them reflect the 
| images that fland before them, - 4 
 FO'LID (S.) properly ſigniſ es @ leaf, tho“ very 
frequently it is confounded with . 
| Merchants Ledgers, the double foce, or righr 
and left hand opening of the book, is num 
bered both like ; it is a term uſed alfo by 
Bookſellers, for ſuch paper, or volumes as are 
printed in whole ſheets, one prge of whith 
is one fide of an half · ſuoet of any ſize whats * 
ever. 
FOLK (8. ) the fame with people or inhabitants 
of any place or nation. „„ 
rOLKINCHAM (s.) in Lincolnſhire, though 
it is ſitu⸗te very pleaſantly upon rifing ground 
in 4 very healthful air, and fupphed with ſe» 
veral 8 good ſprings,” yet it is a 
town of very ſmall trade, and has a little 
market weekly on Thurſday ; diftant om 
Lenden 83 computed, 102 mesſured miles. 
FO'LKSTONES. } maritime town in Kent, 
very ancient, ad, now's member of the port 
of Dover, is incorporated by the name of 2 
mo yor, jurats, and commonalty z ics market 
is weekly on Thurſday z dittent from Londa 


62 e d, 6g meaſured miles, 
FO'LLO (V.) 8 go after; imitate, or en- 
dea vour to do, or be, Nice a perſon or thing; 
alſo what is the conſcquence or deduction 
or from a prophſiſ on. | 
FO'LLY' (S.) any fort of weakneſs, fooliſt.. 
neſs, imperfeftion, or irregularity. 
FOME'NT (V.) to breed, nouriſh, encourage, 


* 


rg the more beautiful; alſs the di ſorder- 
6 corqueriog, or overpowering a perſon, 


ot aber aq ** 
| 2 


F Oo 


eig to rub; comfort, or cheriſh an aggrieved | the matter or miſtreſs when they 


part, by applying warm cloths or medicines. 
to abate the ſwelling, c. 15 
FOMENTA'TION (8.) eee 
kinds, vix. the liquid, or bathing the whole 
body, or ſome part with warty decoftions 
of herbs, &c, the dry, which is per formed 
by ſtafſing bags full of herbs, &c, which be- 
ing heated, are applied to the aggrieved part. 


FONDA.) — in love with, or vebe- | 
| 


mently deſirous of a thing or perſon. 
FO'NDLE:(V.) to humour, pleaſe, indulge, 
play with, or extravagantly love a thing, 


FO'NDNES${S.) over and above love, indul- | 


. gence, or value of a perſon or thing, 
FONT (s.) a ſmall room, baptiftry, or place 
pa1titioned off in e ch lar 
- wherein water is kept to baptize 
converts; alſo the name printers give to a ſet 
of Jetters of one ſize, both great and ſmall, 


5 together with the ſtops, points, &. to ena- | 
ble them to-compoſe and print a work in that | 


character, called 73017 pica, brevier, Cc. 
tt | 


according to wha ſize may be. 


FO'NTINELLE ($.) ⸗ſmall fountain; in 
Surgery, means any natural or artificial col- | 
lection and evacuation. of humours, as it 
were from a fountain, as an iſſue in the 


arm, legs, back, &c. 


rod. x eee 
to mpote upon à per to de- 
ceive, bubble, or cheat him. 4.7 
FOOL (8.):a8 idiot; or perfon uncapable of 
; diſtinguiſhing between right and wrong; alſo 
an indiſcreet, paſlionete, irregular perſon, 
. ove who acts contrary. to that ſenſe and rea- 
ſon he is endowed with; the ancients repre- 
.*(ented a fool by a ſheep, . | 
FOO'LERY (8.) childiſh, wagton, filly or un- 
juſtifiable words or actions. „ 
FOOL-HA'RDY (A-) raſh, inconſideta te, un- 
reaſonable, &c. 
FOO'LISH (A.) wanton, filly, childiſh, weak, 
151 inconſidera tæ, &c, T2 Es 
FOOT 68.) that member of the body we walk 
upon; alſo the bottom of a ledder, hill, 
mountain, &c- alſo a well known meaſure, 
....conſi of twelve inches ; — a foot 
bs ſometimes two, three, or more ſyllables, 
+ called a ſpondee, daQtyl, &c. „ 
 FOO'T- BOY (S.) a lad, boy, or young per- 
- fon, not 2 arrived to the »ge or ſtature of 
t man, kept to go of errands, clean knives, 
walt at tab 5 | ö 
FOO'T-HOOKS or FU'TTOCKS (8.) the 
compaſſing timbers which give the breadth 
.. and bearing tos ſhip, 


 FOO'TING (s.) an entrance to gr beginning | 


of a thing; alſo when a perſon hes gat or 
made ſome conſiderable advances in a thing, 

he is ſaid to have got good focting., 
FOO'TMAN (S.) a man ſervant that is to 


baſon, | 7 the 
fants or 


by walking or riding 1 | 


to be ready to execute = orders, carry 
; meſſages, &c- they ſhal be appointed; 
any perſon that travels or goes on 
FOO'TMANSHIP (s. che performance; 
ty, or capacity of a good walker of . 
man; alſo the duty or office of a footman, 
FOO'TMAN's MAUND (s.) in the Coning 
Languages is an artificial Gore, ſuch ag bey 
gars make upon their arms, legs, &c, 
FOO'T-PACE (8.)s term in Architefur, ty 
| the brad place or ſpace that is put in a flight 
of ſtairs, for the more commodious up 
and down; alſo a mat, cloth, or other cover. 
ing ſpread upon a Chair or bed of fiate; i 
common rate or motion that 2 or 
traveller goes. or walks when on foot, ul 
neither on horſeback, nor in a ca 
FOO'T-PAD (8.) a rogue or thief that wil 
on foot, and robs perſons that are travelling 
the roads, or walking the ſtreets, © +, 
FOO*T-STEP (S.) the mark, tract, or 
preſſion made by the foot in the clay, fand, 
&c. alſo any remains or traces left of a thing, 
whereby it might be judged or found out whit 
the thing was; alſo a ſmall riſing to get up iu 
a coach, &c. or any thing to reſt the foot on, 


one that is wholly taken up about mots 
and fa ſliions in dreſs, and by the effemi- 
|  nateneſs of his behaviour comes nearer u 
| a woman than a man. 
FO'PPERY s.) fooliſhneſs, extravagantpicy 
in _ fantaſtical effemina 
"a | 


teneſs, wantos- 
FOR (Part.) a word uſed to ſhew why a thing 
is or is not to be done ; alſo a word of nen. 
tion, 'or letting s thing alone, uſed in th: 
compoſition of other words, as forbear, jv- 
ive, forſake, (cc, „ 
FO RAGE V.) to collect, get, or provie 
FO RAGE ($-) proviſion for horſes, ſuch 2. 
corn, hay, raw, &c. | 
FO'RAGER (s.) he that goes to ſeek, buy, 
or provide. aries for horſes, 
FORBEA'R (V.) to let alone, leave off, 4i- 
continue. | Pay | 
FORBEA'RANCE (S.) the diſcontinuing, 
leaving off, or leiting a thing alone ; glforhe 
premium paid for the uſe of a ſum of money, 
called for bear ance money. | 
FORBID (v.) to order a perſon. not to 1 
thing ; to countermand order that en 
given before, &c | 
FORCE (s.) compulſion, confiraint, violence 
wer, might, fitength 4 in a Low See, 
the — — 1 7 8 * 
perſon's houſe, by ng open 
t. in Mechanicks, it is the ſame thing wi 
er, and means ſo much impetus, of 45 
ng upon a thing, as is applied to it, whe 


ther weight, ſtrength of men, hors, v. 


run or go of exrands, to attend or wait upon 
. F 4 BY 


ter, claſtigity of a ſpring, & e. 


"rok 


; FO (S.) a whimſical, fooliſh, empty fellow, 
5000 (8.) any thing that is fit for victua lo or | 
. ſullenance, and ſometimes it includes drink- | 


. 8. 8 28383 S3 ET 2 | 


r 


r 


au 


FORCE (v) to cope), 'confirain, m ike,” or 
| A 


FORCIBLENESS (s.) violence, might, power, | 


undertaken, 


| FORE-FA'THERS ($S.) predeceſſors, thoſe 


* ; IP 
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| perſon to 40 what is againft their 
will or inclination 3 to Taviſh, or carnally 
knw or lie with a woman without her eon - 


f.tening by violence z alſo to make wine 


fine 1 art. 
CED (A.) compelled, or made to do a 
w_ . perſon's willor inclination; &c. 


FO'RCEPS 8.) a ſurgeon's inflrument to take | 
i en hold dead, proud, or corrupted fleſh, in | FOR ECO (V.) io decline, let alone, or giveup, | 


order to cut it off from the ſound part. 
FO'RCERS.(S.) an inſtrument u 
666 p ; 
FO'RCES (8.) the troops or armies of any na- 
tion or people. | 3 
FO/RCIBLE (A.) powerful, ſtronz, prevailing, 
undeniable ; in Low, it is either the violent 
emering into a houſe; &e, or the like, main- 


taining or keeping poſſeſſion againſt a lawful 


or a ſtrong compelling, or forcing quality. 
FORD ($.) a part of a'river that is eaſily paſſ- 
able, by reaſon of its ſhallowneſs, © | 


witer on foot; tu wade through or croſs. 
FO'RDABLE (A.) a river, &c. that is ſhallow 
or paſſable, whoſe waters may be waded or 
walked through or over, „ 
FO'RDABLENES (s.) the poſſibility or ca · 
pableneſs of a river's being gone over eaſily 
or without danger of drowning, ' © 
FO'RE-APPOINT (V.) to ordain or appoint 
before a thing comes to' paſs, A | 5 
FORE-A RM (V.) to tell, prepare, or make 


a perſon ready againſt What may prints | | 


come 10 paſs, | 
FORE-BO'DE (V.) to propheſy or foretel, to 


imagine, think, or ſuxmiſe what thall come | | 


to paſsz to be ominous, „ 
FO RE BOLTS (8.) iron pins made with an 
eye at each end, into which an jronforelock, 
. —— 
ularly in Sbip bui to t 
— vom P E, to keep | 


FO'RECAST (S.) contrivante, or well con- 
ſulting or thinking upon a thing befote it is 
FO'RECAST (V.) to conſider well upon a 
matter, and project the manner of doing it, 
_ before it be put in execution, ' 
FO'RECASTLE (s.) in 3 Ship, that part or 
lace where the foremaſt hands. 7 
RE-CLO'SE (V.) a Law term, Ggnifying 
to bar, exclude, hut out, to prevent perſons 
&herwiſe entitled to claim, from the enjoy- 
TOE CLOSED 05 med, brered, big.” 
> 8 (A.) , ed, n- 
tered, ſhut ont, or excluded be fore - hand. 
FOR E-COURSE (8.) the fore-ſail of a ſhip, 
FO'RE-DOOR (8.) the door in the principal 
front of s houſe, next the ſtreet, road, &c. 


ſent 5 to burſt or break open a door or other 


to pull 


— 


in the 


* 


FOR 


* inhabitants of the ſame nation or kingdom, or 
elſe for the originals of a particular tamily, 
FORE-FFNGER {S.) that which is next to 
1 6 5 e FE: 
ORE- FOOT (S.) in Quadrupeds, that foot 
or leg next the head Ve a Sea term = 
when one ſhip lies or falls acroſs another, 
FO'RE-FRONT (S.) the face, or-outfide' of 
any thing. x: | | eee 


daeſiſt from, quit all right or eleim to; 3% 
to out · do or zo, to leave behind, or go be- 
ond, to excel. ee ALLEN'S FE 


* 


FORE:CO'ERS (s.) harbingers or . 


who go before the king in his to 


make proviſion ſor his reception. 


FO'REHE AD (S.) ehe upper part of theface,or 
that from the eyesbrows to the top oſthe head. 
FOREIGN (A.) any thing that comes from 
another kingdom or dominion ; alſo what. 
ever digreſſes or departs from the queſtion or 
matter in hand; in Lew, it is uſed in divers 
ſenſes, as for on action that is not triable | 


the county where it is made, for an 
FORD (V.) to paſs or go over a river or other 


tachment of a foreigner's goods found within 

the liberty of the city, &. in the hands of 
ſome third perſon, for the ſatiefactiom of a 
citizen or freeman, to whom the 'fo 

oweth money: ſo any thing that is triable in 
another county, is called foreign matter. 
whats 1 Oppoſer or ſer, is an officer 

xchequer, to hom 31) ſheriffe by 

bailiffs do repair to be appoſed by him of their 
green wax, after they are appoſed of their 
- ſums out of the pipe-office j his buſineſs e 
to examine the ſheriff's eſtreats with the te- 
cord, and to aſk the ſheriff what he bas ie 
ſay to every particular ſum therein, 


competent, becauſe the matter in hand was 
not within his precinct. 7 

Fioreigs Service, is that whereby a*meſhe 
lord holdeth of another, without the com- 


per formeth, either to his own lord, or to 
the lord - pars mont. ; 


- before. hand. oO; a 
FORE. JU'DGED (A.) is when the officer of 
any court is baniſhed or expelled for ſome of- 
fence, or for non- appearance to a bill Glled 
8 again him. | boy ; 
FORE KNVGHT (S.) 2 piece of wood in the 
ſhape of a man's bead, faſt bolted to the 
beams upon the ſecond deck of 8 ſhip, + , 
FO'RE-LOCKS (S.) ſuch part of a head of hair 
| as hangs down on the fore-part of the head z 
and in a Ship, are ſmall flat wedges put into 


out of the holes, es called keys. 

FO RE. KNOW (V.) to know that ſuch a 
thing or event will come to paſs, before it 
actually does. 


- that lived a graat while ago, and iy taken 


* 


FORE. KNOWLEDGE (.) the knowing 


boch in « general and particular Ele b he 


Foreign Plea, is reſuſing the judge oe 


| paſs of his own fee, or that Which a tenant 


FORE. ju DE (V.) -to: judge or ſentence 


the ends of bolts to keep chem from farting = 
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WE mail Gil: ol 
2 Pg yards are carried, 1 


FO/RB-PRIZB . 


| ere the knowledge a perſon 


: #1 de 60 days Journey, 10 Was the Horcmign 2 


FOR 
ww before. it 
ee 
. of land running or j 
4 — ſeas in — wall is a 


of ground between the of 
1 maat. 


out 


O'RELOIN ( 50 Hhati z hens hound 440 


5 


MAST 40 * 6 large r00nd tres 0 
"+ piece of timber, put to, ot fixed in the fore- . 
part of 8 on which the fore - ſoil and 


ions, vin. t 
e which: ie dhe whole- alten 10 


"= — maſt, Which is bolf.the | 
of [4 


- Or s — of the 


15 e 1 


# out of Conveyance- | 


comes to'apprige perſons that ſome othet ex · 
traordinary per ſon or thing will ſbortly come, 
All (8. ) that ſaid that belovgs or is 

fixed to the fore-maſt 


j renounce, or. counter mand. 
5031 L-SEE' (V.) to:ſee or know befureohand, | 
ito foretel, prognofticate, or a my 
1 


_ FORE EW (V.) to fgnify, declare 
ia, or tell be fore · hand. 
a  FORE-SHO'RTEN (V.) a term in Painti 
— tho perſpecl ive repreſentation o q : 
t 


has of the conſequence of certain actions, 
 'ncquired' by comparing end conſidering the 
-- marure's 
FO'RE-EKIN'(S:) the ſkin that covers the top 
or head U man's! yard, commonly called | 
the prepuce, und is hat is partly cat eff by | 
| FOREST (S.) — ae 64 
a large pa reel or grou 
covered: with trees, anciently ſo large 38 to 


oft the anche adored fret, imagining | 


avi” |. 


2 2 either * matter of 


the fore · top-gal- |: 
Jant-matt, which is half the fore-top-maſ, . X 


EMOST (A.) in the frontof a battle} | 
. 'or-begioniog of an — the eee, heads = 


ingleader, any buſi 
9 (8. Abe firſt or begioningipart he's 


ol the day, aur time balore noon, : e cery, the king cauſes it to be 
-0'clock, throughout the country, where t 
'F0'RE-ORDAIN (v.)-to appoint or dtn. that it h fel, and ſnam that time tobe 
mine be fore- hand governed by the Jaws: of a forgf, and Pro- 
FOREPART 18.) the ſront of | | Ale all ns 46 hunt therein without hi 
houſe, eee: 2 ve: There ate in England 68 
— any thing. ſes, and upwarde of patky, 


FORERU'NMER-(S.)-4- meflengery &c- chat | | 


—— FOR-SAY (v.) to: recall, | 


tendency ck together. ; 4 


— 
. 


—— 


tion, 1 with wild er 


FORE: STAFF or:GRO'SS. STAFF (8.) an 
Inſttument formerly much uſed at fea, to 
make obſervation of the ſun; moon, or un, 
with the ſace . but now 
grown almoſt out of uſe, * 
FORE- STA'LL (V.) to prevent or anticipate 
j- «' perſon or thing, and commonly mean, 
n up cattle, corn, Ste. before-it comet 
to the market, and thereby i it of 
2 into ſew hands, in order to nce 
the price, and impoſe upon the yup 
crime now (1976) univerſally felt, s we 
which there ar=ſeyere laws unexecuted, 
| FORE: COL LLEN (S.) a der hn” oa 
groſſer of a commodity, a er up 
manufacture, e. before it 0 to mar- 
ket 1 in Hunting, ons that plants bimfelfin 
order to ſtop the deer thit have broken ont 
of the foreſt, J "$4 
FO'RESTER{(8.) an officer appointed b 
king's letters patent to walle the foreſt, and 
OI: 8 yu and veniſon, and to attaint 
and preſent a perſons committing offence 
within his walk; © - 
FO/RE-TEETH(S.) the broad, fat teeth 
tho front of a perſon's mouth, 
 FORE-TELL' WV.) to or tell that 
re ne, corne to vie e vb 
e it 


ee , d ß . T4: PET SY Sr 


test part of their gods reſided there 5 from 
hes, ond the — n 


ndr hr (6) a ce aue, 


8 
3 
5 


5 KD RR EET Senn 


— 
* 


EE IEEVETS. FED 


2 Suk 


* 


r 


2 Fx 


- 


at 1 8 * 
; . 8 


* 2 6 * 


qu ee that will follow 

frown particular things-or ations, 

FORE-TAST E SS.) a taſting, perceiving, 1 
knowing things before- ; 

FO'RE-T OP (8 1 gonna a periwig, dc. | 

V.) to caution, or warn a 


WARN 
rORE- oy 


PR. BS 


6 * „ * 


1 * - - © 4 
* £ 
"47 7 
o KR & 4 5 «of 5 
5 e we. eat, as 


TV. dana far which a-porfon 


1 pay a ſine een i-| 


fon that was before en 
105 5 a fine, mult, —_— paid || 
or becoming due upon the doing or tie 


ſomething. | 
FORFEIT ABLE (As) thats liable tobe pu- 
- piſhed ty fine, mulct,. or lofs of ow thing 


itdelf. 
FORFEITURE(S, )the of 3 alle 


ting ſomect:ing liable to a ſine, mulct, or loſe 


of privilege, &c. alſo the thing or ſine itſelf | 
10 forfeited ; among the old Romans for. 


fures fell to the emperor's exchequer, by a 
Jaw mode in the reign of Auguſtus Ceſar, to 
augment the publick revenue, It contained, 

1. That all perſons who lived fingle ſhould 
be ineapsble af receiving a legacy, ww 
vided they did not marry within the time aſ- 
ſigned by the la j in which caſe whatever | 
was bequeathed to-them by will, ſhould be 
eftreated into the exchequer. 2. Thoſe who 
had no children ſhould Joſe one moiety of 
whit” was left them by will. J. All that 
vis yivery by will to any perſon that died 
in the life of the teſts tor, or after his death, 
before the will was arened. 4. Every heir 


hd neglefed to the death of him 
whoſe eftate he inherited, forfeited kis eftate 
to the publick, 


FORGE ($.)» onen hearth; where he heats 
— e a fuersee 77205 * ore 10 


FORGE cv.) to falhion or abe a thing in 
uon or other metal, by heating and ham- 


mering it, &c. alſo to:counterfeir a writing, | 


invent a ſtory, or make a lie. 
FORGERY (s.) "the sct of counterfeiting 
cheating, or impoſing a falſe deed: cr 6h 


ſn ineo of a Mal one. 
rOuGE' T V. to joſe the remembrance of | 


5 thing that was once known, | ; 
FORGET FUL(A,) liable or "pt. to forget any | 
thing, having s bad memory 
FORGE'TFULNESS (s.) "The \nfirmity of 

| g, or want of memory, 
FORGYVE (v.) to dt ," remit, paſs. by 
or quit a 2 debe; "fault, treſpaſs; | 


, . ct. 
CVYENESS aon remiſſion, wit 
ee (a , 22 
FORGOY or rOR EGO (w) to give” up 
Fit the claim or right '# perſon has of 2. 
wn thing ; to leave off or diſcontinue, | 
9 (S.) n inftrament commonly mode of 
on with prongs, to Rick into, and hol 
things faſt, and hen mode about five inches 
long, is uled to take up the flcth or viduals 


_———_—— — — — 


#65 | Bb * x 
=P 2 3 — . | 
205 . 

8 it, an Pe/p-fore, dung: Ge. | 

FO'RK.ED (A.) any thing made: or 
with: prongs or diviſions in 1 lee a forks fo + 
the heads of deer, alem, 
two horns or branchga. 

FORLO'RN FA.) diſmal,, fl WY 
miſerable, comfortle is, diftvglitd, alone; helge 
leſs, 'deſpairing ; in War, thoſe. ſoldiers that... 
5 ſome dantetous tt gene 

p that moke the fie; oniag ine. natts e 

* called the forlwn B nnmnnws wil want 2; 

FORLO'RNNESS (8.) the aobappy 1 tions 

of -widows, orphans, n others that harre 

+ loſt their comfort and ſupport, and are with= | 
out friends or relief. FEE 

FORM (S.) the method, manver, hope of TH 
_ anima)s, flowers, fruita &. 08/way of do- 

ing things; alſo {a much ns A printer ;come. - 

poſes to be worked off at a time, which is 

co one face or ſide o 3 

Hunting, it is the ſeat of a hares in-Sebools, 

it is the ſeat or bench the ſcholars fit on; and 

- ſometimes it is the dere of learping/that'a 

number of lads are in or about g dad in a 7 

Piyſical Senſe, it is the teiult ui matter and 

mot ion 33 the power o che mater, 

to compoſe the or be ST 

FORM (V.) to make, cms ven invent, or 

10 32 3 11 % 
RM AL pres i a 

unctusl, very ftiff-andaffacted.zialſo the 
eing over and.abdve: — 2 10 wok: "ms, 

FO'RMALIST- 2 } ons, ha confineg him- 
ſelf to great | And ce 8 


remony. +5 260 UN x de e 
FORMALITY. 1 .precileneſe, 
ftiffneſs, affectation. Ne 


. 


* 


FIT 


| FORMALITIES (64) nh, — 


particular ornaments 4hatimagiſtrates of ei- 
ties, members of -vorporations, u wear 
pon Glemwoccategs — 
doing of any thi eg ag 61074 ee 

| FORMALYZE (V4) ee ener. 
very exact, punctual, and 2 

3 _ 25 
ſmiff, let 
e Ae 

FORMA*TION- 6 3 metho- 
zing, or doing a thing-regularly, 515. + 

eee (A.) the peribp ot lb Tips of = 
before; „ Uo eee eee 1s + 

70 'RMERLY (Par.) in the time paſt, here- 
tofore;' &e. Put ETA TAOT {s 

FO'RMIDABLE(A-)eerrible rightful ad- 
ful, that ocea ſions great fedr e, 

- FO'RMOST or FOREMOST (A.Jbethat 7 
goes in the front ; alſo oneghntiexteisorgoes 
beyond an"her in ables df Klebe, muy * 
that is meſt ready or to do a thing, 

FORMULAR (8. To by/ich; is 3 
 lintle form or pieſeription uſec in extempora- 

neous WE „ 


PR z in Divinity; 
of 1 in Law, it is a rv ! 


. Fi 


* a — , * a 2» —— aa * a 
* 7 R - + I Stats „ Az 
- . 
F , 
7 0 i * 3 * 
r | 


 - ſeribed and decreed by authority for the form 
and manner of an act, inſtrument, proceed · 


for adoptions, divorces, ſtipulations, &c. 


bool of church ſervices, prayers, ec. ae 
FO RN 
mit ſorniestion. 


FORNICA'TION (. be act of encleannele, | 
ſation between fingle or un- 


'::00-earnal conv 


married perſons of both ſexes, ' — 


rRNA TOA (S.) a whore-mafter, and | 
ſpoken of one that converſcs | 
- "with "ſeveral women criminally, whether | 


eommonly 'is 
married or ſingle, 


FO'RRAGE/($,)' ati forts of proviſion for | 


enttle, elpuciatly ho: ſes in time of war- 
 FORRAGE ) wt» go up and down the 
country, to get h+y, ſtraw, ots, bee, eſpe 
„ ejally in time of war, for the uſe of the 

«+ troopers horſes, Ke. „ 
FORSA'KBE'(V;)' to leave alone, or to away 
from, to quit, or leave off the practice of 
na 7 
de Face the miſtreſs, or head of a 
„ am,. . FC 
FOR500'TH{(Parr,) an exprefſion of banter, 
game, on comeinpr, wherein a great deal of 
the meaning is contained in the manner of 
#4 —_—_ dence of the voice, ur the mo- 
tion #9d- geſture of the body. | 


FTORSWRBAR (V.) to ſwear falſly, to affrm | | 


-©thet'to' be true, which a perſon knows to be 
ble; who 


1 * certain penalty, by a vow; reſolution, 
or oath, 3 „* 1 
FR (s.) . mall place of defence, ſtrong by 
nature, or made ſo 
vention of the enemies Rraggling up into the 
e country/or.coming down too far, and alfo to 
preſerve the people therein; there are many 
| * denominatcd from their - particular 

A 8 „ 
„ Fokrk (Parr.)' abroad, or out of » place; 
„ allo the wame of one of 

In Scotland. | 


n 4 


+ 
** * 


- - duced, ot now coming out. | 
- of the'conſequences of things before a perſon 
eser dees them. _ 


-or expeditio 


— 


*/\ ned, fortified, ot made (afer than 
nt COD. . | . * xþ 
»FORTIFICA'TION (s.) the art of building 
- fach walls,' romparts, bottlements, or out- 
+ - works before or near a town, army, &c, as 
may render it more capable of being defend- 


CATE (V.) to be guilty of, or com- 


e, renounce, torſake, or | 
oblige one's ſelf nat to do a certain thing | 


by art, both for the pre-. 


the greateſt rivers | 
-»FORTH-CO/MING (t.) ready to be pro- |: 


FORTHWITH (Pant. ) immediately, preſent- |. 
* by, with all ition. ; | 
_ FO'RTIFIABLE (A.) that may be firength-| . 


o 


ft the attacks of an enemy, either by 


1 5 Be * 1 5 0 4 
3 
4 


=, FD RY 
_ fea or land, 4 is divided Re 


ing, c. The Roman law 'was full of them, | 


* 


Natural Forti cation, which is 4; 

| . - ſort, caſtle; is "building 

FO'RMULARY (s.) a writing, containing | 
tho form of an oath, atteſtation, abjurativn, | 
Ae. wo the publick liturgies, or national | 


in ſuch a : 
_— is very —_ of „ 
quently wants but little art to comp! 
Defenſiue Fortification, that is chiefly em. 
5 ployed avout the preſervation and — Arp 
5 * the place — upon, — is what re- 
tes to governors of towns ri 
, 0 
Offenſive Fortifcation, ts chiefly concen 
about the prejudicing the enemy, and is what 
the beſi-gers moſily regard, 3 
Regular Fortification, is when the baſtion 
are ail equal, or one whoſe figure is a teu. 
lar polygon, the ſides and angles being at 
the diſtance of a muſket» ſhot one from an 
. Other ; and irregular the contrary, &. 
FO'RTIFY (V.) to make ſtrong, by making 
- regular defences both in reſpect io tons, 
cities, & c. and by arguments of reaſon for 
doing this or that. | | 
FO'RTITUDE (8.) is that virtue and refoluti- 
on of mind that goes through difficulties with 
calmpeſs and ſerenity, and purives virtuous 
unde to k inge, norwithſtanding any oppoſ. 
tions that may be made 28. jnſt, or diicou- 
rage ments that way sttend, the purſuance 
ther o.. „ n 
FO RTITU DES (5) the advantageous fitor 
tions, cr accidental, beneficial conjunction, 
&c. of the ſtars, to give aſtrological ſucces 
to any inqui . 
FO RT RRS (S.) any place that perſons retire 
to for ſecurity againſt enemies, that is either 
naturally firong by irs ſitustion, or made 6 
by building proper defences, according to in 
rules of fortification, , _ © ; 
FORTU'ITOUS( A.) any thing that comes by 
chance, accilentally, or unfore ſeenly. 
FORTU'TTOUSNESS (S,) accidentainels, ca- 
ſnalneſs, or the happening by chance 
FO'RTUNATE (A.) ſucceisfu}, happy, lucky, 
5 7 that falis out juſt as a perſon wiſhes or de 
ires. „ St 
FO'RTUNATELY- (Part.) that bappens or 
ſuecceds well or Juckily, Pe. 
FO'RTUNA TENESS (S.) ſucceſs, proſperity, 
happineſs, thriving, e 
FOR TUNE (S.) a goddeſs, which the in- 
cients believed was the governeſs of their a- 
foirs, and that ſhe diftributed wealth and bo- 
nous at her pleaſure; ſhe is commonly repre- 
ſented in the figure of a blind woman, fland- 
ing on the top of a Wheel, with wing #t 
her feet ; ſhe was. likewiſe repreſented by &- 
veral other hieroglyphicks, «ſpecially by the 
Romans, who eretied many temples to 
under different names, imagining ſhe had th: 
folleſſion and diſpoſal of honours, riche), 
pleasure, and all the happineſs of this We; 
6 Providence is meant by this word 
FO'RTUNES (s.) with the Afrolegert, os 
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FORWARD (As) one that is very Ce a wh the book, 


Jug out of the earth, + 444+ I | inthe feety me in the Len La 
F0'$S-WAY (S.) one of the four principal | . means che aking OILS, ip at 1 
highways made by the Romans in England, which by reaſoh of her weakneſs pejplting 
ſo colled on account of its being dirched on | upon a thoa), ſand, rock, Ee, becomes! 
beth hies; it leads from Cornwall through | of water, *and.fo bs loſt or funk. 
Devunſbire, by Coventry, Leiceſter, Newark, F OU'NDLING (8.) 2 child found & Aka op 
Ce, and to Lincoln, I accitentally in the fiteer,. field, &c, w out 
TER (V.) to nouriſh, take care of, bring | Knowing to whom It belongs, And of which 
ah 8 vr educate. 15 8 py 40 5 p e 5. h 5 take cafe, and be at 
FOSTER CHILD (S.) a child brought up by | the expence of bringing uff. 
8 nurſe, friend, 1 By perſon at not its, FOU'NDRY'or FOU'NDERY {S,) the art of 
natural parent. II melting, running, or caſting merals yang 
FOSTEk-FATHER ($,) he that takes care | form; alſo the houſe ot place where ſuch 
of and brings up another man's child, know- | work is perfür meg. 
lug it to be lo, | 3 FOU “NF AIN (S.) the, ſource, ſpting, or head 
OTHER (S.) food for cattle £006 a ton or 4 of 3 river, or any place Where water breaks 


5 * bate; Ac. l made 
„to do or promote a thintz; alſo 1p . 
: of Forks of which a great part | FOU'ND) K (8.) a Mn kt! | | 
h finiſhed 3 alſo one of a ready wit, or a | © certain Jom of mon? ; 
quick apprehenfive genius; alſo one that is}. 
5 Lone before — 1 - i totes 8 mY : 
WARDNESS (S.) readineſs, eagerne's, | Works in tal, an. RAS 
; hel or alſo At Seng in young folks, | ons them into various forms | 
7 7088 (8.) a moat, ditch, or — | er — 5 e Proper, to the Several 
- the S#rgeont; a cavity in a bone | a large / 4:24 wouer 
4 mo tut not pet fata ted. ings? 99 1772 FOUNDER (V.) to grow Wed, weary, and _- 
t FOSSIL (S.) any fort of mineral, or bard, | ee vs of continuing 1 work gr Jon 21 ; 
flony metalline body, that grows in, andis] f cularly foken of ries that 1 liſea , 
- 8 117} ö 
lo 
1 
+ 


$SDOEST IS 


04 weight for weighing lead, of different values] firft dut of the earth; allo. the name of ar 
m, in different counties. J Uticia} water-works that are gut in princes, 
cel FOUL (A.) nally, di. ty, filth , indecent, and 1 nobIemens, g and W FaNeny ; for a 
vnmannerly ; alſo unfair and cheating. | curioſity and pl-aſure, which. go” By vatious 
tre FOUL (V.) to make a thing dirty, vally, or | Names, accorting to their form and embel- 
her filthy 3 alſo a Sea term for being entangled, | liſhment ; alfo the original or Hen beginning 
E (0 | _ or unavoldab'y 3nd troubleſumely engaged | from whence ot hm a ihiths tome, or 
1 r | i made 
, WH OT EDAOE (3,) the ime with ilege s | FOUR IT [te he IN 
s whic lee. | s 


IG. a AS Some have affirmed this to be a myſterious 
FOULDS (s.) the plaits or doublings in a | bicroglyphick, that moſt nations mean.God, 
en e | - | - or the ſupreme Being by, becauſe they write 


FOU'LLY (Part) naftily, filthily ; alſo un- | Fe, the A/yrians 4 the Egyptians 
ky, July, dee), or baſely. £ Anon, the F 5 "Ox0g, 
. FUU'LNESS (S.) the name of an iſland in | the Logins Deus, G W . 
| ſſis, where many wild fowls uſed to haunt ; | FOURCH (s.) a delay, put-off, or prolonging 
s of »io the dirtineſs or filthineſs of a thing, or | ® cauſe or matter in lx. 
| the quality of a perſon's langusge and btha- { FOURCHEE' (S.) in Heraldry, is a ©rofs, e 
ty, | Vier; alſothe diſhoneſty or cheats uſed by | forked at the ends, and thoſe forks 


ſome game ſtets to impoſe upon 1aw perſons z | © compoſed of ſtraight liner, having blunt or 


n. allo any unfair prattice whatever, flat ends, ag if they were cut or fawn off. 

ir u. FOULSHAM (s.) in Mor fell, a pretty large | FOUR®CO'RNERS (s.) the four” angles 

| ho- | town, whoſe market is weekiy on Turſday;| or meetings of any quadrangular figure or 
ere dan from London 90 computed, and 102 room; and in the age, it is ſuppoſing 
and- — meaſured miles” I the void or round to be divided jnto four parts 
p * FOUND (v.) to eſtablich, ſettle, or appoint | or quarters, opon each of whom the hoyſe 
1 certain building for ſome particular uſe, as makes a round or two at trot or 15 7 N ; 

the a college for the ſtudy of the law, divinity, | FOURTH (A.) as it teſpecte the order of 
p het hiſtory, &e, alſo to catt any thing in any | things, is three places diſtant from unity or 
= bun of metals, as guns, belle, pipes, coins, | the firſt, that being included in the nomber, 


ke, alſo the owning and scknowledging that | FOURTH (s.) in Mufich, is one of the har- 


iſe; I have got ſomething that was loſt or un- | monick intervals or concords ; it is ſometimes 
ort. known, | ROO called diatefſaron, which the ancients deemed 
5 - FOUNDATION ($.) in Building, is the firſt cn A of the greateft or moſt perfect * * 


7 | 


t 4 


all 1 * a pretty. long, barrel, uſed b 
3 24 _ ſhock oi 5 , ſmall birds, Al 
IX 


ly 
125 
> 
5 8 
. 
4 
111115 
ba 


tall, and of ; 
= Lk Ari 


ell. „ f 
191 1 and a windy to. avoid his 


I; alſo 3 A . 


Ggniag perſon, or 
5 . L, hides * for te EE — 
pretences [| fica repieients: 
. 5 2 ag gets a 1 
** tage ovet h ent ne, 


18 wiſe, aayice, 1 2 4 

t ara 

1 to cheat, 11, or. pretend one 
of 16 p 


1 5 deſtzu ano 155 and in the Hrero · 
4 "Frade, it 16 to give the * a ſtrong 
a tiſte, « Fly no & 


5 od 1 f the ſea, which makes a very |. 
haven, for abundance, of ſhip-| 

„ tho' it Is narrow, #s.very deep 
1 up the country ;. the enttence 


*: wy 


1 F 90 ts 455 e 


e 
1,5 . ormer y it enjoyed great pri- 
* „ and fitted many fh 
een © charge, which W y cruiſed upon 
= 5 A 5 


ill it is inhabited by 
conſl Bd, 7 9 who ſend vaſt 
EUs es of pilchards abd other fiſh abroad, |. 
| which turn ta good account. The town is 
1 bh wrt the buildings being ill con- 
ity Nas l confuſed Pl 7h; ka together, 
th ert Is no open ſtreet belonging to it, | 
[ 2 ny. intricate. paſſages, , The corpo- 
WF cont of a mayor, eight aldermen, 
5 ants, 4 recorder, &c. The bur 
geſſes are choſen by all the inhabitants that 
1 ſcot and lot z it ſends. two members to 
2 has it is diſtant from Landon 192 

ted, and 240 meaſured miles. : 
. a treat given by a, perſon to his 
vaintance, upon change of 

.or er 

A new Waden, going or ſetting out upon a | 

tting on new cloathy, N 
Ne (S.) a rent in a piece of cloth, 

_ garment, Ec, alſo a quarrel, diſturbance, or 
difſendon among friends or acquaintance ; | 


4 


a * a. Int 


. 


- 5 


115 of | © .. thing, and has 
E Js lh, ſill. gun, 


gly fortificd, with. block- | 


is fration in life, removing to 0 


; BR A 
v of wh 
nne w ich the with 


many ſorts, ;as: decimal 
1, lexa —— and — al 


. 


F "a, and thee laſt they ſubdivide as fajlows, 


proper or ſimple Fract ian, Which! 
antity expreſſed is leſs 4 — 5 
its numerzt 
leſs N its denaminator, as 4, ol 
An improper Fraftion, which us —_— the 
- quan mango, exprefied is more than an- vait or 
thing, and hath its numerator always 


: greater than its denominator ,az 1. t. 1. ge, 


A compound Fraction, may be more 
than an unit or whole thing, „* 
the nature, of the propoſitian, and is always 
erpteſſed by two. or more quantities, with 
_ term or between them, J, of f c 


11 Et. (A') e . 
ing, or like to a fn Beck ning, 

FRA'CTIOUS (A.)quatrelſome, peevih, ſoon 
moved to anger. 


FRA'CTIOUSNESS (8.) the quarielſomencs 
force and 97 eric lb any perſon's temper or dil. 


' pdfit 

FR A'CTURE (S.) the breakciog or cracking a 
thing, particularly uſed in anatomy for acci- 
© dents that happen to the ſcull or other bones, 


weather ; FRA'GIE(A.) that is capable of being eakiy 


broken,..weak, brittle, 
FRAGYLITY or FRA'GILNESS ($.) that 
E y of things that e xpieſſes their weak- 
et e or liabjeneſs to (nap or bre#k 
ſhort aſunder. 
FRA'GMENT' (s.) the remains of a jaint of 
meat, feaſt, &c, alſo ſentences ot pieces of 
authors preſerved from deſtruclion, or col - 
lected cut of the whole books for particular 
occaſions, 


FRA'GRANCY or FRA-GRANTNESS(5,) 


the pleaſing, ſweet, agreeable ſmell of flow- 

ers, ſpices, &c. 

FRA'GRANT' (A.) ſweet, laßt and de 
greeable to the ſm-l}, 

FRAIGHT or FREIGHT (.) the cargo, 
goods, or burden that a ſhip brings. ot cal. 

ties; alſo the money or conſideration paid 
for luch ſervice. 

'FRAIGHT or FREIGHT (v.) to lade, b. 

de, or put goods on board a hip, to be 
cariicd to lome other place. - 

FRAIL K .) a ſmall bag or baſket of rains 
about 80 pounds weight. 

FRAIL' (A.) weak, ſickly, apt or liable to 
make miſtakes or "fall into e tors, 


FRAIVLTY or FRATLNESS (S.) the,i 02 


. feftion or weakneſs of our nature, . 

tleneſs or imbeci'ity of any thing-, _ 
FRAME (V.) to make, contrive, invent, ot 

prepare things ſo as to be eaſily pot tagether, 
FRAME (S.) the ſupports of a chair, cabinet, 

&c. alſo an ornament. round glaſſes, po 

cc. the wood ot le or ſtone · wos le for win 


lad in * it is n a partof ſome | 


dow, doors, i FRAM 


3 


— 


FRA 


nume rox 69 in 3 tarp 


town upon à clay hill, | 

mins of 2 large caſtle,” well walled, and 2. 
double ditch on one fide, and s large meer 
on the othet ; the princips!' building is the 


church, and the market on Saturday is well 


fiequested; diftant from London 74 com- 
ed, ani 36 mea ſurcd miles. 
FRA'MP TON (S.) in Dorſerſpire, a town plea- 


ſantly ſitus ted on the river Frome, where a- | 


bundar ce of excellent trouts nd other fiſh 


are caught; its market is weekly on Thurſ- | 
day, and is diflant from London 102 com- 


oted, and 717 meaſured mils. 


FRA'NCHISE (V.) to grant liberty, free- 
doms, privileges, &c. to particular perſons, 
or ſocieties of men. 93 
FRA'NCHISE (S.) a privilege or exemption 
from the ordinary juriſdiction; or an aſy- 
lum or ſanctusry where people's perſons 
arc ſecure 3 in &. ain, churches and mona- 
ſeries. are franchiſes for criminals, as they 
were formerly in England; ſometimes it 
means an immunity from the common tri - 
bute, tolls, and taxes, | | 
drag Royal, is a place where the: 
rnb writ. runs not, as at Chefler and Dur- 
am, | | 


of Rome, wherein are the houſes of ambaſ- 
fadors, and where ſuch as retire, cannot be 
arreſted or ſeized by the ſbirri, nar proſecu · 
ted at law, „ 
FRANCIS (S.) the proper name of a man, 
PFRANCYSCANS (S.) an order of friars in the 
church of Rome, founded by Francis d Aciſ- 


- {je about 1220, whoſe rules very ſtrictly |- 


enjoin his followers chaſtity, poverty, obe · 
wn and in general a very auſtere regimen 
of life, 

FRA'NCOLIN (S.) a fort of red legg'd bird, 
fit for hawking, ſometimes called a heath- 
eoek, ſnipe, or rail, 

FRA'NGIBLE (A.) that is liable to, or ea pa- 
ble of being broken, | 
FRA'NGIBLENESS (S.) eafineſs or capable- 

nels of being broken 

FRA'NGIPANE (S.) an exquiſite perfume to 


lernt gloves, bags, or other things made of 


leather, 3 
FRANK (A.) generous, free, plain, open- 
hearted, bountiſul; alſo one exempt irom 
publick taxes ; it is a term much uſed in 
our old laws, angry = 
| Frank Alladium, lands, tenements, or de- 
meſnes thet do not hold of any ſuperior lord. 
Frank Almoin, or Free Alms, 'a tenwe of 
lands or tenements beſtowed on God, i. . 
then to ſuch people as devote themſelves to 


bis ſervice. - | | | 
Frank Chace, is liberty of free chace in a 
Grenit adjoining to a forett, by which all 
men, though they have land of their own 


Franchiſe of Quarters, is a certain did: ict 


or brotherly manner. 1 884 | 
FRATERNITY G.) any company or ſociety 


# 
— ; * 
- * 7 ; * 
2 7 * 


5 * © -S 
g Fi þ 1 ; 4 


5 


firſt had or obta ine d. 
Fran Fee, is that for whith no ſervice 
performed to any lord, being exempted tro: 


* 


n 


| king's. band, or lord of the" W ng 
ancient demeſne of the-crown» 
Fran Farm, is lands or tenements where» 
in the--natuze' of à ſee in changed from . 
knights ſervice to certain yearly ſervices, - 

Ferant Hald, ie where"the lord hath the 
benefit of ſold ing bis tenants ſheep within 

his manor fur the manuring of his lahde, 

Frank Law, is the benefit» of the free 


Frank Pledge, is a lecurity ot pledge for a 
N freeman. 67 e N CL ART ZH 

FRANK. (V.) to make free, or let'a 8 
- without charge, from whence! the privilege 


© their paying no poſtage," takes its name. 

FRANK (S.) the name of an inhabitant of 
old Germany, importing that ſuch were free- 
men; they over-1ani a great many countries 
and intreduced many of their +cultoms, it 
being from them that the Salus law, or 
that which excludes Women from the-crown, 


down wood without the view, of the foreflet | 


FRA'NCE3 (S.) the proper name of a woman. | end common law of the land.. 1 


of members of parlia ment frering letters, or 


all but homage, and is that which in the | 


A > 


in France; took its riſe ; alſo the contratted 


word for the name of Frances. or Francis, 
whether it be of man or woman, 
-FRA'NKINCENSE (S.) is an odoriferous 
\ aromatick gum or reſin anciently burnt in 
temples, and now much uſed in "phyſical 
reſcriptions'; alſo to throw on fire to burn, 
n rooms where perſons. fick-or ill of peſtilen· 


| tial diſcaſes are, or have died. 


of molicious deſign, ; 


FRA'NTICK (A) mad, diſordered in the 


all rule and government. 
FRA'NTICKLY (Part.) in a mad, diſorderly, 
- and uncivilized manner. ? 


| i KA'PPiSH (A.) out of humour, hard to 


pleaſe, peeviſh, croſs, reſtleſs! +: 
FRATE'RNAL (A.) ſomething: belonging to 

a broth:rhood or ſociety j amicable, friend - 

ly, loving, united together.. 


FRATERNALLY (Part) in fiiendly, kind, 


of men living under the ſame regulations, 

cuſtoms, and obligations. 
FRA TRICIDE (S.) the killing or purdering 

of a natural brether ; alſo. the pet ion com- 
mitting ſuch an act of y 
| FRAUD (s.] any k ind of ting, deceiving, 
or impoſing upon a perſon's ignurance or 
credulity ; and if it be in religious matters, 
it is called a pious fraud j alſo a goddeſs wore 
ſhipped by ancient Heathens, when they 
intended to deceive others, or were appte hen 
five of bring deceived. themſelves z ike was of 


thin that compaſs, are forbiaden to cut | 


1 a monſtrous ſhape, with tha countenance of 
1 | „ n ry 


FRANK NES (S.) open- heartedveſs, fiee- 
dom of converis tion, without any reſerve 


ſenſes, diſtracted, wild, out of or beyond 


e, is ſo calſed. 


— 
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” PS. , hore marie; 

a very handſome young woman, the body of 
ſcorpion's tail, 

| LENCY er FRAU'DULENT- 
NSS (8.) deceitfulneſs, impoſition, kna- 


* , 
8 
cap O08 ** 
* * 
- 
- ; * 4, 
— 5 83 43 * 9 * 
7 » £-% 


3 cunning, or etaſtine ſi. 


DULENT, (A.) falſe, baſe, cheating, 


_ - - impoſings injurious, deceitful. 
FRAY (8. 


» ſkirmiſh, quarrel, fight, ſeuffc, | 


FRAY (V.) to port, open, fret, or grow thin, 


. 


like bad muſlin, ie. alſo a. deer's rubbing 
the pille 


againſt a tree to renew it, or cauſe 
ber new horns to come off. 


FREA(S.) a Saxon goddeſs, wife to Moden, a 


or 


th:m, 


_ + -princlp NF | 
EAK (S.) a whimfical, fooliſh, irrational, 


FREA'KISH (A.) filly, maggotty, fooliſh, 
© Jjrrationsl, wanton; trifling, mad. 

FREA'KISHNESS($S,) wantonneſs, maggot- 
1 tineſo, fooliſhneſs. - 

FREAM (S.) arable or hed land that lies 


* » 
SS MY 
2 


fallow to recover itlelf, being too much worn 


out of heart by being over · wor led. 
FREAM (V.) to roar or make a noiſe like a 
; *boar in rutting-time. | 
FRECKLEs (8.) certain ſmall yellowiſh ſpots 


4 « 5 4 
9 4 


 *FRECKLY (.) 
vered with yellowi 


FLIES - 


upon the ſkin of the face and hands of ſeveral 
perſons, eſpecially thoſe of fair complexions. 

ted, powdered, or co- 
ſpots upon the ſkin of 


"/FREDERICK(S,) the vroper name of a man, 


N 


eſpecially among the Germans, + 


FREE (A.) at liberty, that con do or refuſe at 

huis pleaſure, that is under no refiraint ; alſo 

+ generous; kind, open · hearied, communica · 
tive, good - humoured, &c- 


Free Bench, » Law term. Ggniſying that 


-  eftate in copy hold lands, which the wiſe 
hath after the death of her huſpand for her 


* Fres Booter, a ſoldier who makes inroads 


Into an enemy's country, and drives away 


the cattle, G&c. alſo a pirate or. ſex rover, 


who ſeizes all that comes in his way; aiſo a 


ſoldler who receives no other pay than what 


> 


he can get by | dtp al 
: the 


Free Bard, privilege claimed in ſeme 


places of two or three feet of land beyond 
' the fence of theground or field they enjoy or 
2 Born, one that is born to certain pri - 


freedoms, and immuniti:s that ſome 


others are not, 
Free „one founded by the king, 


' exempted from the juriidiction of the 070i= 
nary, or one founded by a pariſh-befides the 
mot her or | 


riſh church. 1 f ; 

Fre Warren, the power of granting or 
—_— licence to « perſon to bunt in parti- 
<vlar 


75 FREE (V.) to fet at liberty, to quit a perfon 


of the Hlavery or obligation he was before 


-upeer ; to take off all zeflraint 5 allo when s 


* 


| 
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ter that leaks into her, it is ſaid to free her. 
FREE'DOM (S.) an exemption from 
or refixaint, the being at liberty to a and 0 
as a. perſon pleaſes ; alſo the admitting per- 
ſons to-be members of a corporation, and to 
be entitled to their particular privileges, is 
called taking up a per ſonꝰs freedom. © 
FREE*HOLD {S.) » free ettate diftinguiſhe 
by being called ſreabold in deed, which is the 
actual of flion of, ar right a man bos to 
hold lands or tenements in fee, fee-tail. «x 
for term of life 3 or freebeld in law, which 
is the right a man has to ſuch lands or tenes 
ments before he ſeizes or enters upon them, 
FREEHOLDVERS (S.] ſuch perſons a hold 
lands or tenements inhesitable by a perpetual 
right to them and their heirs for ever, | 
FREE'LY (Part.) without reſtisint, readily, 
without heſitation. m_ 
FREE MAN (s.) one at liberty, and not un- 
der the command of another ; but commonly 


e. Ny have particular privileges belonging 
to them, wel a 
FREE'NEZSs (S.) open- heartedneſi, liberality, 
generoſity, good - humour; allo the condit on 
that enjoys freedom of will, or the privilege 
of a corporation, &c. 3 Ts RT 
FREE'STONE (8.) a fort of greet, bot finer 
ſanded, and much ſmoother, uſually of 1 
, whitiſh gtey, and much uſed jo buildings for 
pavements, &c. , | 
FREEZE or FRIZE (S.) a particular fort ci 
woollen cloth, woven With little knots cr 
heads upon the ſurface z in Gunnery, it in the 
(ome with the mozrzlc ring of a cennon ; 104 
in Arch; re, it is that part of the entabla- 
ture of columns, which lies between the 
_ architrave and cornice, | 
FREEZE (V.) to congeal Jiquids by the cold- 
neſs of the air, or the mixing certain ingre- 
dients that produce the ſame effeft ; al 
o particular manner of laying a ground upon 
the diat-pletes of clockr, watches, Ec. 10 
make them look beautifully rough, 
FRENCH (S.) (he langue, ſpeech, of prop'c 
| of Irawe; aily any thing that comes from, 
or relates to them, 35 modes, faſhions, cuſ- 
toms, &t. 
FRENCH-BEANS (S.) a pleaſant pulſe, eatet 
chiefly as ſavce to meat, boiled commonly i 
't and w-ter, or pickled with vinep!, 
ſpice, &c. called alfo Ky bean, 
FRE/NCHIFIED( A.) one admiring t efleem- 
ing the cuſtoms, manners, n ans go" 
vernment of the French nation 3 alſo clapt a 
. pox'd by too familiar converſation with len 


women, &c. . , 
FRENCH MA'RIGOLD (s.] a. fine beet 
full garden · flower. 
FRE'NSY, FRENZY, or PHRENSY G. 
adneſs, or d ſorder in a perſon's ſera 


— — 


FREQUENCY or FRE'QY ENTNESS (5) 
— n Thing chen ormpencar . 7 


1 . 1 as 7 F 5 
ſhip's pump has the full command of the vn. 


is applied to members of 'corporations, cities, 


FI 


7 


_ fant liquors, &. 
- walls, ceilings, &c. white they are damp, in 


FRET (v.) to vex, teize, or perplex one's ſelf 


* ' i 


6 


"wo 
* 


3 * 


or crdinery. + 


FREQUE'NT. (V.) to gotoor viit a place | 


or per ſon oft / n. 


' FREQUE'NTATIVE (A.) the grammatical | 
; name of ſuch verbs as import the doing the 


ſome thing often over. | 


FRESCADE (s.) a pleaſent, thady, cool walk | 


in 8 park, garden, &c. 0A 4 
FRE/SCO (A.) cool, egg agreeable, ſha- 
L dy, retired ; from w , Fx 
woll in Freſco, is to take the freſh a'r, 
68 to walk in ceol retired places. 

_ To drink in Freſco, is to drink cool plea 


To paint in Freſco, is to paint upon new 
order to let the colours dry in, and bind 


mate effeftually with the work, that it may 


bo a great while. 


FRESH. (A.) that has little or no ſolt in it, | 


like fith vr fleſh juſt bites any thing that 
is new, pure, and / good, like milk, butter, 
&c. juſt made; iſo any thing that is tole- 
ably cocl, briſk, or lively, like a moderate 


Freſh Diſſeifin, in Law, is a diſſeiſin that 


a man may ſeek to defrat by his own power, T7 
3 2 Fives, | FRICATION or FRICTION 68.) the rob- 


vit hont the help of the king or the judges. 
Haß Fine, a fine levied within a year 


5 ft, . 
| 77% Fuce, a force done within forty | 


9. „ 
Freſ Gale, a pretty ſmart wind that blows 


ſoor atter a calm. 


Freſb Man, an unſkilful perſon, or novice |. 


at any buſineſs, a young ſtudent at an uni- 

verſity, a ſoldier or ſailor juſt entered inio 
- the ſervice, &c- ty 
Freſb Shot, the diſcharging of a large river. 
into 4 ſea, which freſhens «the water for a 
mile or two, 3 

Friſb Spell, 2 new ſet of rowers to eaſe or 
own thoſe who had wrought hard or long 

ore, 2 85 a | 

Frifh Suit, the continual following an of- 
fender from the time of committing or dif ' 
cost ring the offence, till he is ſcized or ap- 


pre hend d. 1 a ; 
FRESHEN (V.) to waſh off, extroct, or Sp 
FRIEND S.) one who does all the Lind offis 


| 208 meat, liquor, & leſs fait than it was: 
Ore, 6 1 
FRE'SHNFSS ($.) the newneſs or goodneſs | 
of proviions, cloaths, &c. alſo the not being 
laited ; alſo the being relieved by reft from 
the fatigue of labour z n1ſo the coolneis of the 
air, or moderate briſkneſs of the wind. 


at or about a thing 4 alſo to wear out by rub- | 

ing one part againſt the other, like a gar- 
FRET ($.) an agitation or difturbance of the 
mind, occafioned by ſome diſappoint ment or 
Pilcarriage of an affair z in Maßes, it is * 


- 4 - : 
1 5 9 # 

a R * 

F E. * : 

ad R „ 


ings 


5 ? — © 3 
* 1 Ne 
s 


v 


- firuments, to ſhow the-prope 

| the fring that each note ſhould te ſtruck at g 
in Hera. dry, it is » field, with ſeveral lines 
_rurining/acroſs one another; in Building, a 
| beautiful way of ornamenting ceiling with 


fret · work; wine, beer, ale, &c; when in- 
elined to be eager, is ſaid to be upon the frer z 
among Miners, openings made in the banks 
of rivers by land floods, are called frets, 
FRE'TFUL (A.) peeviſh, ſoon moved to an - 


er, uneaſy. - | 


a diſorder or uneafine(s of mind; ſo mu- 
ſical infliuments divided into «portions or 
diſtances upon the finger-hoard; to ſhew the 

regular places where to ſtop, or put the fin- 


” 


* 
* 


by the compomion. 


s - 


FRIABYLITY or FRI'ABLENESS (S.) the 
capacity of being reduced into powder, brit- 
tleneſs, or eafinels of being. crumbled or 
broken into ſmall piece. 
FRYABLE (A.) of a nature that may be pol- 
verized or reduced into duſt, or very ſmall 
particles, pr 


' FRICASY or FRICASEE/(8.) a di©h of meat 


cut-into ſmall pieces and. fried, 
bing, juſtling, or chaſing of two or more 


a reſiſſance that a moving. body meets with 


ing againf{ the inconveniencies of fri&ion, as 
it is of the greateſt uſe in all manner of 
machinery, ſo it is the moſt difficult to c- 
compliſh, towards Which ſeveral learned 
_- mathematicians ha ve lene their aſſiſtance, but 
the practice bas not yet been com 
_ artificers, In Surgery, it means the act of 
rubbing a diſcaſed part- with oils, vnguents, 
or other matters, in-0:der to eaſe, relieve, 


is called tsying or preparing matters in s 

with the help of ſome unctuaus matter. _ 
FRUDAY (8) the faxth dey of the week, ſo 

called from Friga, a goddeſs worſhipped by 

our forefathers on this day, 

poſed to be the ſame with Venus. 


2 
tere ſt uf avpt n Seripture, it t 
Genifies a neigh t 


vourite, ; 


aſſit him in a time of _— . 
FRIE/NDLINESS..oe FRIENDSHIP (8.) 


ture, or a tenderne-(s. to help any one 2s. 

28e it is in one's power z the return of mutus 
benevolence, the very cement of. ſociety, and 
medicine of life, ming that in civil life, 
_ which the tree of liſe in paradiſe promiſed to 


iat tied icund the finger-toard of ſome in · 


nature and conflitution+ The ancients made 
X4 Friendſhip 


FRE'TTED (A) tormented; vexed, (et into 


ger, in order to produce the tone required 


ted by 


r, acquaintances. or fa- 
FRIE/NL LES (A.) one who has nobody to 


kindneſs, tenderneſe, courteoyinels, good na- 


8 * N F * 
F 2 , 
R 1 5 8 * * C . % 
Pe CW... Wh, 1 4 3 
. 5 
proper upon - 


flowers, knots, e. goes by the name of 


* 


bodies togetber ; in the Macbanielu, it means 


from the ſurface of the body it moves upon. 
The determini g the quantity, and provide - 


and cure; in Cbymifry, it js what in Cookery 


* 


1 


_  .xwiſted about it, in her leſt haud. 


' FRYGATE (.) a ſmall ſhip or man of war, 


 FRICEFA'CTION (S.) a freezing, rendering 


7 


A 
4. 
5 


fie 


$ 


ber right hand pointing to her heart, with 
» theſe wordring „fe. el, E 


. Fricndbip a goddeſs, repreſenting her in the 
of young womab in a plain white 
morning gown; with her left fide bare, and 


n letters, far and near; 


_ gbovt it; but of which grew four pomegra- 


; - nates, with theſe words upon them; wwinter'| - 


and ſummer; the bottom of her gown is 
bound about with theſe two other words, 


"76 © life and death : Ibis goddeſs thus repre- 


Sas 9 8 
Is : * 
5 ; 
F 0 1 . ol 


"KD 

the bottoms of petticoats, tops of glorg, 

round the middle — be 0% 6 el 4 

FRINGE (V.) to.garniſh, ornament, or adorn 

with fringe z alſo to pull cut the threads if 
chth, &c, at the end, . 


1 


: A7 ot her ſhowy triſle. 
| » ju 1 , hi {% 
- ary 2 in 5 mer hays wr . N 
f (A.) buckſome, gameſome, 
FLY merry, jocoſe, full of wanton d 
FRTT (S.) in namfachuring Glaſs, is the tal 


erer 


| FRYERY (8.) a company or ſociety of fer; 


Holy orders, thoſe that are being enerally] 
all | 


ſented, graſped a dry young elm with a vine | 


FRIE'NDLY (Part.) like t0,or after the man 
ner of a friend, kind] , hoſpitably, tenderly. 
FRYER or FRVAR 8.) a common name for 
the monks of all orders, and often means 

articularly- ſuch" '2s arc not prieſſs, or ip 


. d fathert z there are abnndance of de 
nomina tions of them, as white, grey, &c. 
frier; alſo a proof ſo badly wrought off at 
the print ng - preſs, that it is ſcarce legible, | 
o 


alſo the convent, 


t, cloiſter, place, or habita- 
tion where they dwell, © 
built ſume what lower and longer than com- 
mon, for in more eaſy and ſwift . failing, 
con ſiſling of but two decks, chiefly employed 
in privatceringi © | N 
or making very cold. e e 5 
FRYGFFIED (A.) frozen, made or rendered 
very ene 1 
FR I'GFRATORY- 8.) an ice-houſe, or place 
5 make or keep t ings cold. LS 
FRIGHT or FRUGHTEN (Vy to ſurpriae, 
put in fear, amaze, or confourd, = ; 


FRIGHT (Sn ſurprize, ſudden taking a- 


way the vſe of a' perſon's reaſon, by ſome. 
__ extracrdimry” appearance, diſmal accident, 
terrible threatn'ng, &c, „ 


© frong apprebenfions of danger. 
FRI'GHTFULNESS (S.) pt to be ſurpriaed, 
ſoon terrified z alſo hideouſneſi, tertibleneſi, 

or an amazing zppearance, 95 
FRIOI (A.) ed, bleak, ſharp, piercing; 


olſa barten or impotent. 


what cauſes much ſur prize, fear, dtead, or 


FRIOTDTTV or FIG mRNEss (s.) cold. 


*. 


' neſs, Iblenkneſs; barrenneſs,”or impoteney. 
FRIGORIFICK (A.) oy thing that produ- 


et hd : ond with ſome Phili/opbers, cer- | 


tain particles or ſmal] bodies, ſuppoſed to 


be abſolwtely cold, upon account of their: 
Rructure, and which produce the effect call. 
ed cold, v here or with Whatever they ute 
# mixed, in proportion to the quantity or 


+ number of ew. 


FRINGT'(S-)-an ornament made of gik, 


1 


I mes ſored mile 
, FRV/GHTFUL (A.) terrible, amazing, or 


made by baking the aſhes of the plant kali 
or fern, mixed with ſand or flints ; this is 
the'body or chief part of the glaſ, which, 
according to the intention, p differently 
mixed and managed, 
FRITH (s.) an arm of the ſea, or the mouth 
of a large river, | | 
FRI'TTER (S.) a ſmall cake made with milk, 
flour, eggs, &c. fried or drelled in an 


Shrowe+ Tueſday. | 
FRY VOLOUS (A.) fooliſh, filly, impertinent, 
of no value or eſteem, * 4 
FRIZE (S.) the ſame with freeze, — 
FRYZZLE (V.) to curl or twine up in rings 
like hair bound upon a paper or curling pi 
FRTZZLED (A.] curled or criſped, like hai 
upon a pipe or paper. 
FRIZZLING (8.) the ot of curling, tying 


CK (.) x looſe upper garment to go all 
over the other cloaths, both for warmth and 
to keep them clean, worn by children both 
male and female, while young, and by wag+ 
goners, tallow-chand!ers, &c. and com- 
monly made of linen, upon account of being 
eafily waſhed or cleanſed, : 
FRODE'SHAM (S.) in Cheſhire, a good port 
town upon the river Merſey, conhiſting of 
one long ſtreet, with a caſtle at the weſt 


_ diftant from London 140 computed, and 162 
FROG (s.) an amphibious creature that breeds 
in marſhy places, „ 


1 FROISE (S.) a large fort of a cake made cf 


mille, flour, and eggs, and oftentimes flices 
of bacon put into the middle or inſide, fried 
in an open pan over the firs, 
FRO LICK (V.) to play the wanton, to ſpot 
merrily, to be gay, airy, and jocoſs, _ 
FRO Lick or FRO'LICKSOME (A.) mem, 
vo, blithe, jocund, weggiſh, &c. : 
FRO'LICK (8.) a jocoſe, merry prank, ſome- 
thing done pvrely for diverſion, or to pleaſe 
a particular humour. 8 
FRO'LUICK*OMENESS (8.) the playing mer · 
ry, waggiſh, or ſocuſe tiieks, N 
FROM (Port,) apatt, diftinet, gone 20, 0 
de parti gg. ee 
FROME-or FROME SE'LWOOD(S.) in 5% 
merſet ſhire; on therriver Frome, over which 


© worſiedy bol, filver,- cc. to be ſewed'vpon it hail) a 1a ge bridge; the town is well 0. 
arg , 7 ion Sen rt 1 FFT . fg "Habitcd 


; — 5 4 
N "an - 7 F 
» p 
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ben over the fire, eaten particularly on 


— 


up or preparing hair upon pipes, paper, &c, 
FR 


end; the market is weekly on Wedneſday ; 


— 
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clothiers; the market is weekly 
1 from London 85 


T (S.) the forehead or upper part of 
9 — 3 for oftentimes means an aſſu · 
nnce, impudence, or undauntedneſt; alſo 
the fore-patt of any thing, or that next the 
view, which is ſometimes called the fore- | 
front or the back-front, as it relates to the 
houſe or building's being fituated ; in Ferti- 
feation, the face or outfide of any work; in 
ParjpeBive, it is What is called the ortho» 
| prophical projection of ; 
ject whatever, and is the ſame with upright 


in 

* of the Whole 1 or of a battalion, 
vadrmn, company, cke. 

FRONT N'LES 665 two muſcles whoſe offices 
are to draw the ſkin of the forehead up into 
wrinkles, and the contrar x. 

FRONTIE/RS (S.) the boundaries or extreme 
parts of a kingdom, or thoſe where another 


comes to, or very near it, eſpecially ſpoken | 


of fortified towns or cities, where ſtrong 
garriſons are continually kept, © = 
| FRONTAL (S.) in ArchiteBure, a ſmall pe- 


diment put over a little door; in Phyſick, an 


external form of © medicine, applied to the 
forehead, faſtened with a bandage, 
FRONTINIA'C (S.) a rich, pleaſant, luſ- 
cious wine, ſo called from the place of its 
growth in France, So | 5 
FRO/NTISPIECE (S.) the fore-fide or en - 
trance of a thing, uſually made more beau- 
tiful than the reſt of the work, and parti- 
evlarly ſpok en of the embelliſhments in pic- 
OO put in the firft page or title of a 


FRO'NTLETS (S.) ſquare pieces of hard calf-- 
ſkin, including four pieces of parchment, 
upon which the Fervs wrote four paſſages of 
the law, and put them on their foreheads ; 
allo any thing put or bound on the fore- 
head, whether for civil or religious purpoſes, 

FRONTO'N (s.) in Arcbitefure, an otna- 
ment, commonly called a pediment. | 

FRO'PPISH or FRA'PPISH (A.) peeviſh, 
_ unealy, forward, croſs, hard to 


FROST (S.) the congealing water, &c. into 


le, by the extreme coldneſs of the weather, | 


or by ſome artificial methods of producing 
the ame eſſect, by making proper mixtures 
of lets and other ingredients; 1 
FROST. NAIL {$.) a particular ſtud, or way: 
of maleing a ſhoe of a horſe, to prevent 
his ſſipping in froſt westher. „ 
FROST Y (A.) inclinable to froſt, freezing, 
very cold weather, ; +3 
FROTH ts.) a ſpume or bobbly matter raiſed- 
upon the head of boiling or termenting li- 
Nr. 5 


of any building or ob- 
: in War, it is the foremoſt rank or 


- 


. 15 tr | 5 5 ; 
| FRU - 
FROW (s.) a Dutch name for « woman f 
the tended is Sapa 65a mph, : 


4 


eſpecially among the vulgar, 
FRO'W ARD- (A.) * fret ful, unealy, 

'croſs, pettiſh, hard to pleaſe, © 

crolgly / OT a 
FRO'WARDNESS (8.) peeviſhnels, frerful- 
FROWN(V.j © — eee ee 

WN (v.] to anger or diſpleaſ 

by the external — the brows or 

| . wrinkling of the forehead, to threaten or 


FROWNING| (92) beten drawing up the 
"RO'WNING (e.) knitting or drawing up the 
ſkin of the —— _ en fur- 
row, thereby expreſſing our diſlike! at or 
FROWSY. (A) way, of « very k ess 
WSV (A.) „of a very naſey 
diſagreeable ſmell. . ; ys 1 0 
FRO ZEN (A.) water, &c. hardene or con- 
, IS TT OT 
FRU'CTIFY (V.) to bring forth fruit, to im- 
prove, grow fruitful, and adyance in learnji 
manners, or any other valuable qualification. 
FRU'GAL (A.) one that huſbanids- bis ae 
| well, that is very careful of avoiding all extra- 
Vagant expences, as well in garb, as diet, . 
 FRUGA'LITY or FRU'GALNESS IS.) 
thriftineſe, ſparingneſs, good huſbandry, the 
oppoſite to extravagancy. - N 
3 the univerſa} name for all natural 
productions, het her animal or vegetative 
alſo the effect of à perſon's endeavours « 
actions, whether ' good or bad; alſo the 
- Gts ariſing from trade, rent, 8c, but particu 
larly applied to the produce of trees, as 
cherries, apples, pears, plums, &c, exclu- 
ſive of grain and herbage.  . _ 
FRUITERER (s.) one that deals in or ſells 
fruit, particularly reſtrained ta apples, 194 
plums, oranges, &c, excluſive of all forts 
of grain and herbage. 1 85 
FRUITERY (S.) a room or place to keep or. 
grow apvles, plums, &c. in, 
FRUI'TFUL [A.) that yields or produces 
much fruit, or a plentiful] erop of any 
grain, hervage, apples, &c. iſo one of 'a 
quick and ready invention, ſtored with fine 
_ thonyhts and uſeful projects. 
FRUIVTFULNESS (S.) fertility or yielding 
great fore of fruit, grain, &c. ark Lam 
cally repreſented by an olive - tree; in Su 
ture, by a lady ſitting upon a bed, with two 
{mall infants hanging upon her neck. © 
FRUUVTION (5.) the enjoyment, polſefſiog, 
compaſſing, or obtaining what is defired, 
FRUIVTLESS (A) barren, that yields no pro- 
fig; alſo a vain or unſucceſsful attempt. 
FRUMENTA'CEOUS PLANTS ($.) ſuch ay 
have pointed ſtalks, and like reeds, produ- 
cing their ſeeds in ears like corn. _ 
FRUMP (v.) ro pout, lour, flout, jeer, mock, 
' taunt, or ſnob, , . 


* ; 


* 


HINESS (8.) the quality of bel fre- 
hy; alſo the . — * ya- 
nity of filly people's diſcourſe, © 


FRUSH (S.) the tender part of a horſe's heel 
3 next to the hoof, 


nus. 
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FRUSTR A'NEOUS/(A.) fruitleſs, unſueceſſ- 
FAD STRATE (V.) t binder, diſappoint, 
* baſk, deceive, make void, or prevent. 

FRUSTRA'TION (s.) a. binderiog, prevent- 


© Ing, diſappointing, Ke. 


FRVSTUM: 6.) a frogment,. piece, or part 
broke or * from any. whole thing; 
5 . it meant a patt cut from 


E 


© off a pyramid or. cove, by 2. plane paralle| 
bs 


FRY (8.) the ſpawn or young. of fiſh; allo 2. ſupport or point upon which a lyer, b. 
 Jarge number or company. of any creatures 


F hw eo ͤðͤ K 

FRY (V.)+ particular manner of drefling vic. 
-_  tuals in an open pan over the fire, and com- 
bs monly by putting oil, butter, or fat, ty 


— — 


our ſcorching by the over heat and drineſs oi 
| Fae which is commonly made of iron, 

©... copper, or other metal, 
FU'AGE (s.) the tax impoſed upon every 
'* houſe, called bearth or chimney - money. 
B (.) a nick-name for a tat, unwieldy 
child or perſon, 5 3 
FUB or FOB (V.) to put off, to trick or de- 
eie g perſon by a a} pretence or ir- 
..- vented — made on purpoſe to rake off a 
perſon's attention, or to amuſe him, 


FV'CATE (V.) to point, diſguiſe, colour, or| 


. counterfeit a t er making it look abun- 
*_ dantly more beautiful than it really is, | 
Us (S.) a paint or waſh, particularly uſed 
_ by women to hide a blemiſh or imperf-c- 
tien, or to make them look younger or 
| handlomer then they really are ; allo a ſes-· 
_ plant, by ſome called alga _ 
'FU'DDLE (v.) to tipple, or drink much, 10 
ſpend a great deal of time and money in 
_. erunkenneſs- 3 | 
_FU'DDLER or FU'DDLE-CAP (S.) one tha: 
, loves tippiing, an exceſſive. drinker, | or 
b drunkard, . ' 
FUDGE (S.) a pretence, excuſe, colour, o. 
_. deception j a mere fiflion, where there is 
no reality or truth, CEPT EA: 
F E ov +) to Neal privately, to excuſe, pal- 
luste, or coivnr a matter z to endeavour to 
male a falſity paſs for a reality, to make a 
great buſtle and ptetence of doing buſineſs, 
but without any riddance.. 
FUEL (8.) any fort of materials that produce 
or keep up fire, when made, as coals, wo d, 
: ſtraw, &c. © 6 ; 
FUGE (s.) is Mufich, is when the different 
_ ports of a OO follow each other, 
each repeating what the firſt had performed ; 
and according to what and how it ie per- 


formed, bocalled « fingle ſage, which con- 


Kits © 
begun 


3, 6, or any ether number of notes 
by s fingle part, and followed by a 


_ ſecond, third, &c, port; a double fuge is, | 
. when two or more diſfent points move 
together in a fate, and are alternately in- 


L ; ; : 
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F . Pu ; n ii. 
FU'GITIVE. (8) a vagaband,  deſerte 
tunraway; one that Salle os flies — 
- Place to place for fear of being ſeized, takes 
up, or puniſhed for ſome offence 
the goods of ſuch a. perſon, 
found after the flight, belon 
_ king or the lord of the 
| ec, err OST Ko 
FU'LCIMENT (S.) in, Meehevichs, the proy 


„ lance, &c, turns, acla, or is ſyſpended, 
FULFILL (V.) to finith, accompl;&, perform 
. 0x do a thing, either aceording to one's own 
deſires or inclinations, or that of othery, 
FU'LGENCY or FU'LGENTNESS (8.) the 
.... brightneſs, ſhiningneſs, or glitteringned of 
any luminous or p'liſhed bydy, 
FU"LGENT or FU/LGID (A.) bright, ha- 
_ Ing, or glittering, - 
-FULGURA'TION (S.) the flaſhing of fre v 
_ lightning, which ſeems comm ny to pre- 
cede thunder z in Coymiftry, it is the opera. 
tion of reducing all metals, except ' flver 
and gold, into vapours. 
FULI'GINOUS. (A.) footy, ſmoaky, incligz- 
ble to, or ſull of ſoot. or. ſmoak, 
FULL (A.) that has no void ſpace, or that bu 
R. 
FULL (V.) o mill or dreſs woollen cloth fit 
for the market. BW 2 
FU'LLER (S.) the operator or worker in drell. 
ing, cleaning, and preparing woollen ga- 
nufoGtures Tor the market. 
FU'LLERS EARTH (s.) a particular fort of 
earth uſed by the woollen manufattures 0 
eleanſe and dreſi their ct.. 
FU'LLERY (S.) a work: houſe or place where 
woolen cloth is dreſſed by the fuer. 
FULL-NUGH (Part.) very cluſs or nest. 
FULL,0C'FT (Part.) very frequent or often, 
FU'LLY (Part.) amply, largely, ſ.fliciently, 
abundamly, to the utmoſt extent, 
FU'LMINANT (A. ) noiſy, loud, thundering, 
Toaring,. be/lowing, &. 
FU'LMINATE (V.) to thunder, or mike a 
noiſe by ſudden guſhes z to threaten grie- 
voully or ſeverely, Ts 
FU'LMINATING LEGION (s.) a legion of 
Chriſtian ſpidiers in the Roman army, that 
were under the command of Marcus Awe 
lius, who, when the army was ready to fe. 
tiſh for thirſt, orayed very fervently, 3% 
obtained large ſhowers of raiv, together with 
a ftorm of thunder ard lightning, _ 
FULMINA'TIQN. (S.) the loud noiſe of 4 
; el. clap, — 3 X Lone 
of an at. rſon, the crac of 
of 8 Bets in crucibles ; in the Chu 
- Diſcipline, it is he ſentence of excommuni- 
cation pronounced by | ſome biſhop or oth 
_ ecckſiaftick appointed by the pope, iu 
public k mahner, againſt ſome people cn f. 


- -derchanged by levera) parts, 


i i - = 
| tion he is dſplæa ſed with FULNES 


N 3 „ e © = 3 : 


a — — wy - 


5 


& ta 


„ abundance, that has 


of apy th 


wings la) 


ng Want or 


11600 (4 Joathſome, bareful, ay, | of 


uc uus, dilagreeable, flattering or fawning, 


foulnels ; alio too much prajle or flattery, 


ib ) of » deep or dark yellow co 


Jour inclicab'e to a red, 


FUMBLE (V.] to do a thing as if in the | 


dark, avkwardly, lamely, or diſagreeably, 

without ſkill or judgment. | 
FUME (S.) a ſteam or (moak ariſing from any 

agitated body, eſpecially liquids 3 alſo anger, 


„nion, fretting, or tormenting one's (elf | 


at ſome diſappointment, &ec, 


FUME(V.). to reak, fteam, or ſmoak ; to 


call off efluyiums from odoriferous bodies, 
kc,alſo to chafe, fret, vex, or torment one's 


felf, | 155 
FUMYDITY (s.) the reakineſs, ſmoakinels, | 


or fieaming of any Whatever. 


FUMIGANT (A.) ſmos king, ea king, ſum- 


ing, fleaming. _ | | 
FUMIGATE (v.) to perfume a place by raiſ- 


ing a great ſteam or ſmvak, and particu» 


larly applied to phyſical operations, when 
—_ frankincenſe, or other matter is]. 


burnt, in order to impregnate a 1 or 
place very flrongly with the ſmell 
burnt ingredients, uſed to take away any ill 
ſmell, occafioned by diſeaſed, or dead Tach. 
01 to help ſeveral difempers, as 
tobi h · scher, &. alſo to ſalivate by the ſmoak 
of mercury. | TD 
FUMIGA'TION (S.) a perſuming or purify- 


jog the air of a p'ace by ſmoak, which is by | 


burning ſweet wocds, flowers, gums, &c, 
with the Chymiſfty, it is the eating away cf 
metals by the ſmoak or yapour of corroſive 
bediesz and with the Surgeons, it is the 


1aifing a ſalivat ion by the ſmoak or fume of 
mercury, which unleſs very ſkilfuly per- 
ſu med, and the perſon well prepared, is 
very dangerous, | ks 2 


FU Mobs or FU My (A.] that is apt, or in- 
chnable to yielo or ſend up imoa le os vapour i. 

FUN (s.) ſport, 

_ wyyilhnels ; allo the anus. 

FUN (V.) to pleaſe, wheedle, cajole, ſoothe, 
flatter, or impoſe upon a perſon, 


FUXAMBULA'TION (S.) the art of doncing | 


rope, 2 
FUNCTION ($.) the buſine ſo, office, or call- 


ing of a thing or perſon, 
FUND (S,) the publick ſecurity that is given to 
the . for money borrowed of them 
by the fate, which is either by appointing 
a bank to repay the ſums borrowed, or ap» 


F'opriating certain taxes for the diſcharge | 
thereof ; alſo the publick Rock or bank of 


»wy ſociety, corporation, or 


ENT (s.) the anus; alſo that pair 


of the Nr. which we fit, commonly 


es the byttocks, or breech, 


FUNCAMENTAL(A.) the principal or chief | 


P o 
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of the 


5, 
ache, 


ſtime, joking, any fort of 


: — 
* 
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things to be minded or taken eate of ; thots 

propoſitions upon which the whole ſteucture 

doctrine is raiſed, or thoſe beceſflary 
concerns. that require the principal looking 
after ; the firſt beginning of a ſcience or art 
the foundation of 2 building, or the conſti- 

. tuent laws of a nation or commonwealth. 

FUNDAME'NT ALLY (Fan.) according or 

agreeable to the principles: upon which a 

| thing is ſaid or done, 2 ee 

FU TNERAL (S,) the laſt offices paid to the 

dead, cr the ſolemn and crremonious burial/ 

| of a perſon, according to the 222 coſ· 
toms of particular countries z the o/d Romans, 

- after they had cloſed the eyes of the dead, 
called out aloud. to him ſeveral times, to fee 
if he was not fallen into a ſwoon, or fome 
lethargical diſtemper ; after this they waſhed 
the corpſe with warm water, and rubbed ic 
with perfumes ; this being done, they put a 

_ fort of white gown upon him, und brought 

him to the daor, with his feet to the ſtreet; 
then they ſtuck branches of cypreſs before 
the houſe; This ceremony — ts ſeven 
days, and upon the eighth they carried the 
corple where it was to be burnt,” which 
cuſtom was introduced, berauſe the enemy 

| ſhovld not expoſe the dead bodies of the fol- 
diers that were killed in the wars, Among 
people of fortune, the bier or coffin was ge- 
nerally carried by relations ; and at the f- 
nerali of emperors and conſuls, the ſenators. 
and magiſtrates of the republic k did this of - 
fice ; but the common people were carried by 
yeſpilliones, or common bearers t When per- 
ſons cf blood, or eminent for their poſts in 
the government, or for remarkable actions. 
were brought to the pile, the diftinRions of 


. N AY 


* Dr 
FE „ * 


'| their quality were carried before their coffin, 


as the ſo ſecs, ſword, mace, their anceſtors in 
wax-work, the plunder they bad gained from 
the enemy, the civic, mural, &. crowns, 
which they had deſerved, or whatever might 
add to their figure and reputation; The pri- 
mitive Chriſſians buried their dead after the 
«4wiſÞ manner, firſt waſhing, theo em- 
Iming them ; they wrapped the corple in 
f ne linen or filk, and ſometirpes put on them 
rich habits: They laid them forth three 
days, during which time they conſtantly at- 
tended the dead body, and paſſed the time 
in watching and praying by it ; then they 
carried it to the grave with torches or flam- 
beaus, ſinging pſalms and hymns in the 
praiſe of God, and exprefling their of 
the reſurrection. They recomme the 
dead likewiſe in their prayers, received the 
communion, and made their age of love · 
feaſts, and diftributed aims to the 4 At 
the end of the year they made a freſh com 
memoration of them, and ſo from year to 
year, befides the ſtanding commemoration 
for the png A with = holy 
eucharift 3 requently put into the grave 
pag 6 things, either as-marks aa" 
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* 


_ the deceaſed or to preſerve hi me 

/ che badges of hie dignity, the "inſtruments 
and ad of a an epitaph, or 
at hie least name, and ſometimes they threw 


FUR 


» as 1, 
4 


te yoſpel 5 they had a religious ambition to | 
be — — weld of the "martyrs, 

. which introduced the eoftom of burying in 

chorcher and chorch-yards, and the cuftom | . 
' » ef erefting tombs or monuments over them, | 

it being the ancient cuſtom always to bury 
* without the walls of the city, F, 

10 laid above; an eaſy concluſion may be made | 
"How we Earhe by our preſent cuſtorns. 
= Funeral Oration, a (ſpeech or ſermon made | 

"gt the grave or upon the death of a perſon 
"of note the Romans had a cuſtom of giv- 
"ng dead people of quality the refpe& of an 
© harangue, which was ſpoken at the great 
 Tquare at Rome in the roſtra, where the 


' company who attended the corpſe, ſtopped ; | FURL 


the ſpeaker began with the antiquity of his 
© | © pedigree, and the figure he made in the re- 
_ * public; then he ſet forth the regularity of 
Dis behaviour, the obligingeſs of his temper, 


bis remarkableneſs for the diſcharge of ſome F FUTRLOUGH (S.) a permiſſion, leave, or li- 


 - "publick office, Ce. Sometimes theſe ſpeeches 
v were made by the childien of the deceaſed, 
und ſometimes by an orator appointed by 
tue ſtate 3 and this ceremony was paid to 
' the ladies likewiſe, Which was allowed them, 
"as & reward for their generous aſſiſting the 
* commonwealth upon an extraordinary emer- 
-* gence, by preſenting it with their necklaces, , 
| | cunt e. Popilia was the firſt Roman lady 
"Who had an oration pronovnced at her fanc- 
- © val, which' was ſpoken by her fon Craſſus ; 
and it is obſerved by Cicero, 1 c 
Jour did the hke for his aunt Julia, and his 
-* wite Cornelia; © | | N 


* 


vu ERARY (A.) any thing belonging 525 * - 


funeral or burial. 


| FUNGO'SITY Y porofity, ſpongineſs, or ful- |. 


ness ot little hies or ſpac es. 
uU NGUUVU (A.) any thing porous, full of 
ſpaces, or ſpongy, a muſhrooms, &. 


FUNGUS (8) bit, pappy, ſpongy fleſh, fuch | 


= av grows upon or about wounds,  ' 
FUNK (s.) a ftrong, rank, ili ſmell, or a 


late, offenſive, or ſuffocat ing ſmoalt, Þ is 


FU'NNEL (S.) an inftrument to convey li 
quot out of oe veſſel into anuther ; alſo 
[he ſhafts er hollaws of chimneys to convey 
imo k out of a room, or air into a Cloſe or 

af confined place, 3 . — 
FU'NNY (A.) jocoſe, merry, wanton, arch, 
4 waeTfh. _ . 1 | 
»FU'RBELOE (e.) an ornament of ruffled or 
- - planted linen, filk, fruff, &e, ſewn on wo- 
mem garments, ſornetimes of the fame co- 


bor with the garqent, and ſometimes of 


- different colours, 
"FU'RBISH (V.) to cleanſe, poliſh, or fit 2 
+ -- thing vp for uſe, particularly ſpoken of the 


From what f FU'RIOUS (A.) cutrageous, mad, 
FU'RIOUSNESS (s.) the rage, fury, orangs 
FURL (V.) Sa terms, en ; to roll, 
FU'RLING (S.) tying, binding, or wrapping 


# % * \ ; 


| tog yy fire-arms that have lain long jy, 


uſe and ornament, 


% 


\FU'RBISHER (8.) a her, heaps ; 
ener, or amet of arms, Ke. yr 
in medols, laurel leaves, ſome feroſſes, 'and | FU'RIES (8.) according to the heathen oc 


cal ſtor ies, are the three daughtery of Rok 
and Arberon, called Alicto, Megara and 1. 
Apbons, ho live in Pluto's domin'ons,and are 
bis rods to ſcourge guilty and finful fouls; by 

ſome they are called the three evils of the 
mind, Anger, Awarice, and try hong 

ce 

cannot be ſtopped or appeaſed, ; 1 


of an enraged beaſt or man. 


a | 


wrap, or bind up a fail cloſe to the yard, 


vp cloſe, 8 the ſail of a ſhip to the yard, 
| upon roger occaſions, * „„ 

VG (S.) is a ffated meaſure of length 
for land, conſiſl ing of forty poles or perches, 
each ſixteen feet and an half, or fe v1 
ard an half, which make 220 yasds, or the 


7 


eighth part of an Engliſh mile. 


cence granted by a ſuperior officer to an in- 
ferior one, or to a common ſoldier, in be 
abſent a ſtated time from duty. 
FU'RMETY (S.) a pleaſant broth, or thick 
pottage, made of whole wheat hulled, fleey» 
ed, and boiled in milk, & 
FURNACE (S.) is ſomething ſpoken of « 
veſſel of iron, copper, &e, but generally of 
a kiln, or place ſo built and contrived, as ty 
make an excceding vehement, ſtrong fre, 
to melt ores, metals, &c, in, or to caline 
ſtones, &c, jn, of which there are various 
ſorts and forme, which take their different 
names according to the purpoſes for which 
they are bui't or made, . 
FU/RNISE (V.) to accommodate or U 
perſon with ſuch neceflaries, goods, or 0 
matters as he wants, oy 
FURNITURE (s.) any goods, neceſfaries, or 
materials whatever, that are pro per or conve- 
nient to render a houſe, place, or thing ft 
to do the office it is appointed for z and in 
Diallirg, it is the art of ornamenting ſun- 
_dalswith the parallels of decline tion, 
of the day, 2ziruths, almacanters, ke. be 
Hides the common honts. 1 
FU RR (S.) the hairy ſkins of ſuch wild beaſts 


upon account of warmth, Ke. alſo the {er 
ment that adheres to veſſels in which wine 
is kept 3 alſo the ſcurf that ariſes upon tht 
tongue of thoſe »Mified with a fever, 4c. 
FURR (V.) to foul, daub, of cover with the 
| ſediment of any liquid, eſpecially urine, , 
in Heraldry, it is to repreſent the 
certain wild beafts ſeen in the doublinp 


' mantlings, & e. | | = 
EU/RRIER ($,) one who deals in feht vit 


F 


z q 


the hair dn, f ſe of muſty, wu 
he * 5 , a N 1 — 


# 


as are 'vſ:d commonly for wearing appel, 


= 2 
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FUSTLE' or FUSIBLE {4 (A.) t 


| FU'SSOCK- 
ts in idleneſs. and, gluttony. 
| 5 (S.) the ſhaft of a e ar ih , or that {er 
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ace «kh Eiglind they as a pre- | 
he ornaments of mayors, aldermen, | 
2 men of 2 and n 
lick gowns, 

ROWS (S, ) Gaal, or teins 65 watty 
lands; fry little vallies between the ridges. 
aft up ache in arable lands, Kc. 
fes 0 art.) at a 29 from or be 
where a per ſon now is n \ l 


TAN ANR ($.)4 helping, promoting, | F 


forwarding, &c, 
arten MORE (Part,)« over and - or 
beließ w bat has been ſaid or Mo already, 
FURTHEST or U'RTHER OST (A ) at 

the greateſt diftance, ; 


FURY (5) 47 earth, frenzy 4.alo the ] 


fpright)i neſs 0 writings. 
A0 « Ore of prekly ah b. wil, 


broom that, grows upon 7 1 Du and. uncul- 


ule for to heat ovens, Se. 
FUSE or FUSEE” ($.) a ſpindle ot ft upon 
which another thing rolls, Kc. in Watch- 


naling, it is that conical part drawn by the 
ſpring about which the chain or ſtfing is 
wound; in Gunnery, it is an appendage of a 
bomb er gtanado. Hell, by which the compo- 
ition within is fired, con6fling af a wood. 

en pipe or top filled with wild-fire, or ſome, 
other proper combuſtible, ſo 
tived, as to burn, as Jong 0 the 
motion from the mout 
place where it is to fall 3 


alſo the name of 
portable or hand- gun. 


+. 3 
FUSIBY'LITY (S.) a koh aptneſy or rea- | _ 
lite t vt 71 or become liquid, by the 4 


heat of a ſtrong Fre, #3 lead, gold, &c, 
RUSIL (8) 1 Hg „ is a 
rhomboidal fig 

tente, having its u of lower angles“ 
more acute then its colla teral or (fog ones, 


t may be 
FN vn, or ca 


FUSILE 
ned with, or carryinga mulket of fuſee,... 


FUSION (80) the melting or ſolution of 4 | 


cr metaly for caſting, fou log, refining, &c 
(S.) a = at wench, one who 


u m the afragal to the caß 
6144 the naked of a column. 
N 8.) a ſort of ſtrong late 50 


50, Fo alſo an affected rumbling, made 


| ve gf by many writers, to make them look 


formidable to the ignorant, by . uſing 1 2 


u'couth and hard werds io Coney 


ideas, which might be much better done In 


miliar and co nmon expre ſſions. 


FUSTICK or FU'STOCK (s.] a wood lm. 


potted From the Antille iNande in the W: 1. 


Indies, for the vie of dying, in which art it 16 


exceeding uſeful, and with a ſmall affiftance 


| Produces abeautifal told colour ; it is uſed allo 


Kor FUSILIE'R 6. ö 1 foot-ſoldier, . 


| ev! 


228 and which the co anti- folks "i 


made and cen - 
domb Js in | 
it N Hs 


ing of a | 
ure, lechner 4 agrrk lo- 1 


| 


or frocks or outer coats of men or |. 


4 
1 
e 


10 111550 1.5 en 


net 


8 
2 
times | 


| | hava 


. EXP 


e Ane to tad "eb K r 

; 50 brough ht from Ita, Provenc s. 0 ul 

* k brown, or cofff fe clone, 
Nes «fit, thy 

ill-ſmelling woman, 5 


plea ſant {| 
1 ſweat, or belt. 77 
has Hin folded together wet, 
FU'STY 175 rank, muſty, i} 
r 


25 0 et Se. . e 
10 5 TOCKSa: 'F S0 rd au- 
25 are en compaſſing timber 


e eg 


Y fund lov enoug 5 g9 up;th 7 11 

ide of the ſhip, tho LG tim 

5 ſcarfed | ops ing the Peg 2 — 

nett the Keel ans Gt Na | 
uttocks, the ther the v r futtocht, . 1.1 
TURE or FUTU'RI! 0 the. t a0 not 


702 1 or that will hereafter. be. 
ZZ (V.] to unweave or uaravel,. like the 
end Fre fiuffs, filks, Ke, 


FY on FE (Fane Ox ſhame, out ure 3 
paſty, Ae * 


e "4 n 
eee een n $298 #116 1 
> pg 2 A wear Er cri l ne 
n Me gr n 2 1 +44. [4% . 
ts ett 3 Wt CE wil 
=. e * OE ache 10 45 
| % ibe ſxenth [eter 44 00 * 
in opr alphabet, el the, Greek and ori- 
ente! languages it is the thirs.z. it is one of 
172 mutes, and without 


the afſilance of fame Vowel „Ae — 

obo by. Latin authors.in their preterper- 

'xenles into C, and. fo into 8 or 
2 ; the ancients made. equent ule. * for 
u, 24. 161 run do now þ it * 


r 40,000 in Mufet, ie 
is the mark, for the treble cliff; and is now 


||. . made uſe of for almoſt nlithe upper parts a- 


14h ee ahi — mate, wher 
the 1 d 1g | 
hard or ſoft ſound,; as it happens to 
come before-particular-letters, vis. before a, 
o, ond u, generally a hard, guttura} ſound, 
- ns in game, gue, gun, Wes and _ c and 
1s foft-or eaſy ſound, u in 1 
e b ot the end of words bund like 
u rug b, tough, We, it 4s written in many | 
' words where the ſound is not perceived, 20 in 
Arn, weign, SG. | 
GABARA (802 reſferyed-oriedubulchedidesd 
body, which th the Þ ans frequently kept in 
' their houſes, e 
as died with the reputation of great piety and 
holineſs, or as martyrs, by which means they 


ſuppoled 


ſpecially of fact of their friends _ - 


g &- ; 2 L n F 3 8 4 . . "a . 8 5 5 ES oh 
3 ; ; 2 Pe * le, A 1 $5: ISP 
FT. 8 they paid them more honour than GA (V.] to ſtrezgle, or 
2 * 7 g 24 5 


. ried them, wroppleg them up in] abroad. without any neceſſary call, or yh. 20 
— were fine lines cloths with balme ond ſpices. | | able buſineſs inviting thereto, © 5 beh 
. GA'BBLE (V.)to talk loud and fait, to chat» GA DDIN G (A.) rambling, roving; want. oft 
7 der or prate fooliſhly, impertinentiy, or jncos | ing, or no about from place to pluc, dil 
_ herenttys, r | without any real call or. buſineſs, con 
bes.] nciently it was © fort of duty, G4 B. TV (S.) a troublelorne, atze, Ming, GAL 


or ſervice; rendered to the king or Jord z but | fly, by ſome called the gad-bee, 
* . "now it is applied to cuſtoms, taxe!, and im- GA FFER (S.) a tamillar word moltly uſa jy 
5 poſts 5 poll any ſore of commodity whatever 5| the countr tor maſter, ; bo: 
Pl n applied to ſalt only, GA GAT ES (s.) a fone that ſmelh, het 
den the French, from whom the word | rubbed, like brimſtoge, and will take br 


comes. 8 of E 1% 22 eaſily. . OR Ws He e 
_ GAMONA'DETS;) in Frrrification, is a bul- [GAGE or .GAUGE 8.) a flandard, n. 
; GA'BIONS”(S.) in ar, are baſkets filled | certain numbers.to make or mealurenk 
| Wen earth,” and placed vpon” the batteries, | by, that they may know what they & 0 
4 about fotr bet diameter, and five or fix ſeet ſhoulad contain; in Feinery „ it iu an 1501 peg 
high, to deſtroy which, the befieged throw | pot into a ſtick to ſtrike a line of inet 
ue them lighted faggors well ſmeared | equal diſtances ; allo a pledge, ſurety, Or ks 
ee | gy Fe ESI © 
5 2 27 a Nl. Dots rhe 1 water he draws, i "y = wb 
© eaves tothe rage. | MWeather-gage, ina Sea term for one thy 
GA*'BLOCKSor Surrlzrs (S.) falſe ſpurs | that js to the wind, or bas that advantage d 
wms of Nilver, Ree), &c, put over the pa-“ another. 
- tura] ones" of gume or fighting cocks, at the | GAGE or, GAUGE (V.) to find out the wr 
ume of fighting *mitthes,” © f tente or mealure of any veſſel of capacity. 
GABRIEL (s.) one of the pintizal angel or GA'GER or GAU'GER ($.) any prefon tha 
« " meſſengers of ud, whoſe name ſignifies the | mesures, or fir.ds out the capacity of figud 
ſtrength of God ; the ſcripture mentions him meaſures of vellels, and is commonly ſp 
as being ſent upon many occaſions 3 as to | | oF an officer of exciſe upon ale, beer, &c, 
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"IF | Daniel, to explain to him the viſion of the GA (S.) an inf; ument put into the mouth, l 
. - yam and the goat; and the myſtery of the | frequently uſ-d by thieves or boule-breaken, t 
ſeventy weeks ; to Zachary, to declare io him which prevents or hinders people from ſhut s 

the ſuture birth of Jobn rhe Bapriſt 3 to the | ting their mouths, and therel ? ſncapacitaie GA 

Vini Mary, to acquaint her that he ſhov)d | them trom crying or calling out for «hd a 

_ © "concelve and bring forth the Lord Jeſus Chriſt | amỹ e. | 

without the converſation of un man, &c. GAG (V.) to force ſomething into themoith 0 

F © "The'qaſtern people have added 4 great deal] that may keep the jaws full ftreiched, 2 t 
 "-"t#the"fefiptyre account of thie aygel;/ the | unable to ſhut or elole together, _ | 04 


Abe een call him the feithfuſ ſpleir'; the | GA'GGLING (8. ) the nos made by a bo 
Pe e eee the peacock. | * or company of geeſe, 
dt heaven j it is now. commanly, oled 2s «a |GAUVLLARD. (8.) a dance, that moves.io 4 
1 proper name of men among uBsm. |} briſk, lively manner, ſomething like » jp 
_*GAD(S.)the fon of Jacob 3nd Zilbob, Lrob's | GAIN (S.) any 5dvaniage, benefit, probl, « 
© ſervant; hom, aecoiding to the chin of the lucre whatever, 
9%, Leab yaverto Jace, becnuſe ihe had [GAIN (V.) to g t advantage, profit, benefit, u 

leit bearing children berſelf, that ſhe might] Increaſe, dme. 
- udopt-what wens the offipringofher fe-vant; [GAI'NESS' or GATE TV ($,) cheafvlod 


© 


om him one oſ the tribes of ral wan called; | | briſknels, finzry, gallantry, Ac. _ 
_ +; *which when they ese out of £ were [QGAINFUL (A.) profitable, beneficial, nns. 
85 451650 men ;. ale the name of 3  tageous, ſonjething that increaſes a mas' 
+, whowas David's friend, and who ' ſobitance of eftate. 3 
bum im ell bie troubles from SouÞ's-pertecu- [GAINFULNESS 105 profitableneſs, 0. 
tion g lo an hesthen deity mentioned in ſe- | tagrouMmeſs, beneficialneſs, & . 
ver 5 ſeripture, #s Ifaiob xiv, 11, [GAINSAY*'(V.) to oppole, coorrai, ery 
ce, (The Arabian call the planet Jupiter, or forbid, 5 
or whotever they imagine good and benefi- | GAY NSBOROUGH (s.) in Liahbin, en 
cent, G; it is alto a meaſare of length, formerly but a ſmall town ; but lately by 1 
br s geometrical perch ; alſo a imall ber of | convenient azad pleaſant. Gitvation 09 bt 
- Rec) kept to be hpared: and quenched in li-] banks of the Tt, by which meane ſp p 
dur or drink, in diſorders of the ſtomach, | and come to and from Londen duedly, ln 
- where theretentivelaculty hay been too much | is prodiglouſly increaſed, and the 
. - weakened; in order ts ſtrengthen its || much enlarged; the market 1 


2 


5 = 


— 
= 
— 
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weekly. on T 
on set 50 to vebuild the pariſh- church; 
dee which there are meetings for molt | 


Anden g it ie ditent om London 115 
e aud 137 meaſured miles. A ; 
GALA'CTITES (s.) a ſort of bri:tliſh ſtone, 
thar when broken or ground diſſolves into a | 
þquor like milk 3 alio a ſort of _ earth called 


ik marle. 58 AK 4 » 1885 * * 
GALA'NGAL (8.) a medicinal root brought 
hom he Eaft Indies, 


kinds, the greater and the lefſer, whote vir- | 
_ ax lame, and uſed with youd | 


luminous tract, which ſeems to encompaſs | 
the heavens lilce a (wathe,: ſcarf; or girdle, | 
eaſily perceived in a clear night when the 
moon does not ſhine 4 before: the invention 
of teleſeupes, the learned were divided in | 
theit opinions about what it was, forme af 
frming it with Arifiot/e to ben collection of 
vapours, others an inn umerable quantity ot 
ftars, not viſible to the naked eye, which 
latter opinion is found to be fact; it is alſo 
called — 2 ifins Tis, Anil oatth 

GCA'LBANUM. G.) a fort of gum or:; ſweet 
ice of a fat ox unftuovs ſuuſtance, iſſuin 
dom the inciſion. of a plant much like to 
large fennel, nom uſed in phy ſical prepata- 


compokirion of the Jewiſh inen fa. 155 


or continued blaſt. öf wind g ſo they ſay 3 
freth galt, ur ſtrong gale, wh2n dhe wind 
. blows very hard, and the contrary is a gen- 


th geſt. 5s 4 8 1 
| CA'LEASSE (S.) the latgeſt veſſel that gre> 
with oars, low built and heavy ; it may car- 
i 20 ve large guns, with a erg capable 
of holding a lat e number of muſqueteers 
it uſes both [ſails and 0a18 3 the rowers art 
under cover 4 it has .theee maſts that cannot 
be token down'or lowered ;. theſe veſſels are 
uſ-d only by the Yenetians, „ 
CALEN (5) an eminent phy ſie ind off Perga- 
mus, why lived in the ſecond century, in the 
reign of Marcus Antonias Philoſiphus; he is 
laid to have been. a-great enemy both to the | 


philoſopher, ag an admirable - phyſician, - 


cures, he was looked on as a conjutor, and: 
for that reaſon forced to fly Rome, He in- 


this day called the' Galenical z be wrote 20 
broks, 36 of which were burnt along with 
the temple of Peace, 5 5 


alter the 


— eſcription, or accordi 


of the noted different opinions among the 4 


| © glands of the liver, and 
| the produce of a heb 10 
of the ame name, of which there ate twWo / 


or working. 1 | 
| CA'LLANT (A.) gay, briſk, lively, Bne, es 
vil, accompliſhs6, genteel, brave, courage», 


lant, and principal! 


tions, and formerly was an ihgredient in the | 


| | I © broad, and is made 
GALE (8.) 2 Sea tet m tor 3 corcency of air | 


Jews and Chriftionsz that he was a great] 
and that having wrought ſome extraordinary | 


troduced the way of piatiice-in phyſick to 
CALENIST: ($.) one who pesctiſes pbyfick | 


to the: 5 
Galen, which now takes in all |- 


eat: there has very lately . GA'LLEONS or GA/LLIONS 65 choſe u 9 


9 * 


ni/b ſhips that are ſent to Pero he 
i Indies, to fetch the bullion from New - 

_ Spain; if the Tame ſhips are employed in my. 

other expedition, they go by another name... 

GALL (S.) a nut that grows upon ſome fory "= 

- oaks, uſed in making common' ink,” and r, 
the Dyers to dye blacks;'in PH, that. 

yellow, bitter 1 humour” commoglx 

called bile, ſecreted from the blood in e 

er, and Gepoſited in a peru« | 

liar relervoir, called che fal bladder, f U, 
way of emphifis the pail, which of dies 


e greaſe out of woollen cloths, coats, r 
butchers a | CADET BOS 


GALAXY (S) in Afronomy ;thitlong, white, | GALL (V.) to fret, teize, ver, torment; ' 


alſo to rub off the Kin by riding, walking, _ 


e 


dus, bold, or daring. 


| GALLANT(6. ) lover, beau, or ſpark; pir- 


ticularly ſpoken of one that is Kept by, or ei- 


winally convetſes with, another maß fie. 


GALLANTI'ZE (V.) t a& or play the - 
pally ſpoken of unlawful or 
io familiar converſation with women? 
 GA'LLANTNESS or GA'LLANTRY (E.) 
braveneſe, courageo#inels, valour g alſd in- 
; trigue or #modr. q We 1 4 d bay 4766 , Fe 
GA'LLERY.(S;) in Ab, is a covered © 
place in a houſe aigreat deal longer as 
for the diverſion of walke- 
ing, and convenience of going into ſeveral. 
apartments ich eaſo i 0 4 Church, ſe i « 
- - kind of continued tribunal with a'baloftrade 
built along the ſiden, or Jower end of ine 
church ; in Forrifieation, it is a covered with 
made of timber, lerving for the ſafe paiſoge 
of a'ditch j ins %, it bs n'balcony eins 
the great cabia, made for the pleaſure" of 
- ſeeing or viewing what pats by, &t-- 
GA'LLEY (5,) a low 'buile-veſſel,” that n 
both with fails a oars, chiefly uſed by thoſe. 
- ſtates that border upon the Mrditerrantan; © 
they have uſually-irom 245 to 30 benches of 
dars on each fide, and four or five flaves to 


- 
# 0 


| have committed offences againſt ' the fate, 
- and are condemned to this flavery"#s 4 d 
niſhment for their crimes ; in Printing," the 
wooden ſtame, or inftroment, into which - 
the compoſitor empties the letters out of his 
 compoſing-fſtick, as often as it is filled, till 
eg the matter of a page, is called a 
4 : 2 * 1 ; N 
the SE 22 from — Gallus ia 
 Phrygia, of which they drank before they 
began their ſacriſices, becauſe water of that 
river infuſed's fort of madneſs into them 
which they called divine; they celebrated 


2 — 


ace medicines, or whatever is 


mical. gant 


* - 


1 


8 x *F 8 


8 0 
». ]þ 


- EM | ; 


- 


. . 


. each bench, Who are commonly perſbas that 


creatures is uſed for ſeveral uſes," ww wlly | 
th god ſheep and ox gell. for wathing, or ch ning 
ſocteſs In . ſorders of the ſtomach and bow- | th 


* 


, 
* 


.. . Ge 6 K 
2 a N CCC TT 4 
. <2 IS 7 ty, * . 
% 
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n 
Frais 
Y 


* +. 


f is com: 


French nation, —— 
0 12050 Pans 12715 in 

n ritten in mode or manner 
28 * — nguge; the lame 


i ä fort, of wide-knee'd 


worn over others, and commonly 
alles trow ſers. 


N 8.) confuſed mixture 
42 ſort of meats, or ar actors 


5 and GA'LLEON (5) a largo veſ- 
25 or ſhip ai war of three or fols 3 but 
is commonly a 2 to thoſe ſh ips only which 
rade to the Indies; of which the Sp. 
uſed to lend e very year two fleets, Th 
= to. Mexico, which: they call the 
4 


the 
. s theſe, which are the king's 
are. commonly 2 or 26. others 


- who. lugely ſon thet permiſſion, and | 
pu * gg 2 fi ib which import | 


** [2 * foney, . 4quinquina, 


0s, — — 
er (b ( 21 galley 67 brigantine | 
buile —— Nightly, ani deſigned for chace; | 
* "Beko but.one.maſt,.and/can both fail and 
to, * met a 16 or 20 ſeats fot towers; each | 
aQts aca ſoldier, —— a muſket. ly | 


1 to u quitting hie ar. 
[e] 2 9755 « ſort Wlenthes clogs that 
_ _ . ee porticularly at 
1 


) ao 
. ety tor both vid and.dry things of — 
— 25 ee 
- into — quarts, aight pinte, Ac. yet that 
| > far wine contains but 231 cubic inches, or 
+; about. eight pounds auerdugoiſe of pure wa- 
tes, That for ale or beer 282. inches, and that 


- for groin,; c, 274-cubic inches. 5 


- GALLOO'N or GALOO/N(S.) a a fort of nar- | 
. *row-ferret or ribband- woven 


tylog or bi —— 3 


GALLOP{V.) toride, 80, e on. way. |. 7 


dance, mach 


pa 3 od c 


other to Peru, whieh they call the | | 


g 


3 
: 


wy 
' GAL | 

a horſe can move in, of which there are di- 
vors ſorts, 30 . 40, galop, f 
2 allop, (80%. 
Gallo 


hop, f 

WAY 60 a {addle-horſe of che 

aller fine, / I SS - ty 4 Ho: ti 6 

| HALLOWS (s.) a 'frame ef wood: made in 
-» divers forms, ſomerimes repreſenting only a 

_ Araight line, ſometimes a triangle, &c. and 
wid to hang ſuch n con- 


* 


ike a borſe im full (peed. - ; . 


P ($.) the ſwiſteſt pace of motion that 2 


te erte 


: 4 


2 ſame places by the merchants, | 


Gr 


OY 


ps arg very ſlender. 
| GALLS 6 commonly de 
ate a particular kind of veg 
or exc ice nuts; that grow * 

the hardeſt ſpecies of bak, and on in 6 
making ink, &c. which, although 45 
are 8 hard as ſhells; are nothing but the 
caſes: of inſets that are bred in them, 2:4 
which when kk on maturity, grow thei 

way out, . t oceaſion 
r 
A 8. a fort of leather 

aſſi ed to the ur inſtead of ey 


Q_ 
— 


put the legs in, and to preſerve them fog 
cold and dirt, 
GA'MBOLS (.) bene or tombling trick, 


ir - with the legs, 

(GA E (S,) any ſort, of ſport diverſon, . · 
lime, or pleaſure, N at bent, de, 
cards,” bunting, &. 

GAME (v.) to pla dete 45. he, for 
the lucre of getting or winning another's 


money 2 ade n e e or m1 4 
perſan dow FLASH 
GAMESOME(A.) wanton, frolicklone ain, 


briſk; full of 9 | 
GA'MESTER (s.) any perſon that playr at 
any ſport or diverſion, but particularly (o- 
ken of thoſe that make a conſtant trade or 
| livelihood by playing for money, 
GA'MMER (S.) a free, innocent country 
word for miſtreſs, m; Ec. 
e (S.) the thigh or ee e 
eee of a bog len damm k. 6 ply alk 
ed 52 
OAMMOT (8.) port, yay, mint, vun 


ec. 185 
oA Nur (s )the ſcale e mukck, 

whereby a perſon. in vocal or inflrumentil 
muſick knows how-to diſtinguiſh and . 

late the tones in a compoſitions © 
GA'NDER (S.) the be or mule gooſe,” * 
GA'NDERING (s.) ſpoken of a mes tt 
Ou » whoreing while his wife lies in, 
Hane (8.) 2 company or crew e . 
r upon ſome exploit or affair; i0 
war time, when ſearnen' go about to 
men for _—_— 238 my ne lt 

reſt-gan „ « Ship, that part v 

_ 4. yo baekcwards and ann, is called 
ach way 0 


oh Ale 2 walk, or paſs from pla 


ry os, J a river in India, which igone of 
ond moſt-confiderablz rivers in the 

© world, diſcharging itſelf into the bay of Bo 
"gala, through five ſeveral mouths, that form 
many iſlandsz in the narroweſt part it ow 
er "es and its broadeſt above — 
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Q 
> © 2 


C 


rc 


AR 


e je, ore 0 
xr rivers that run through Paradiſe, and the 
| of thoſe parts has rendered the 
ates of it facred, for which realon, even 
7 yo to 17 fag eng ta bat ho in it, 
and others ſend 
drink ; it being Cd the greateſt rarity” 
at evecy feaſt, vaſt ſums of money are made 
by the ſale of it. It is repreſentedio Poine- * 
tg, in the ſhape of a rude and darbarovs: 
 fayage- with bended brows, of g fierce. and}. 
cruel countenance, crowned with 2 puny. 
30d with a Wieder, as is uſual to other 
flood, and 2 1 A his fide. ' 
GANGREN * to contract a deadiſh cor 
| eruption. arte with a ſtench, blackneſs, 
and mortification, - 


_ tibcation, that part tin retaining ſome ſen ſe 


_ feat ix in tha fleſh, which. it corrupts,. con- 
ſomes, and turns. 1 ſpreading. into the 
ee parts, and is ſcldom cured. without 


CANTLET of GAU'NTLET. (8.9: ene 
uon glove. uſed. by thoſe clothed. in armour, 
made of. thin. 22 iron 
joioted for the fingers 3 the ea c and gaun'ler 
were always borne in the ancient matches. in 
_ twemony'g; the. gauntlet was par 
thrown, like the glove, by way- 

ia Surgery, it is a er 


, 

;niſhmentinfliied upon | | 
offenzes,; which - confifts in 
ripped bare. to the waiſt, and 
En or runthro' the company 

o- belong to, or ſo many of them-as the | 
cmmanding officer ſhall appoint, who ſtand 
ſo as to farm or make a ſiteet ur lane, with 
each a-gteen ſwitch in his hap, mm tives 
os e e e ole. 

1 kept 

33 io 9A _ 1 
man to be rav Jupiter 

3nd made bis 2 inſtesd of Haba, 


e a-priſon, dangron, or-plece-of fe- | 

28 8 2 5 6 d 0 offenders [ 
100. : 

GAOL-DELU/VERY.: (s.) a freel i piieg 

| 5 thoſe that are e — | 

R (8.) one that Jooks aſter ond takes 

yd ag aigaol, and priſoners. that are 


| CAP, (S-}an op ces Sos los 
275 — 


1 


1. 2 


8 


3 


ES=S 


that it + e of the 


leagues for it, to 
CANGRENB($.) a youngor beglaning wor- | 
of gain, and a.. ſhare of natural heat; its“ 


withieveralplates 1 
7 


ſruthe for che. hand, when. violeatly-bruiſcd, | 
ws four:or. five. 2 round 


"Ki A a. 

which * ſuppoſed a 8 | 

GA'RBAGE (S.) the entqails of aoy creatures, = 
ag the fir, tripe, guts, Ke.. 

GA'RBLE (%) 2. plank. next the keel of A 
ſhip, calcd alſo a garboard; alſo the Wk or 
walle in ſugar, ſpice, tobacco, A. ky 
CGA*RBLE (V.) to pick out the dirt, 3 
the droie, filth, walle, e. from many forty 
of eommed:ties; as ſpices, {87 ur, plums, &. 

"GA'RBLER (S.) an officer of great antiquity 


into any ſhop, warehvule,: &c. to view and 
| ſearch drugs, 4c. and pe en cleanſe 


them, | 
o Ast Ks (8. the lol, 
drols, wiſte, de of ſolces, . 


| GA'RBLING 8.) cleaafing; Tring ks 
ing out the waſte part of an 

GA'RBOARD- PLANK, 6. th the t bol 
of » Hip that is faſtened to herikeely ou tlie 


-out 


GA'RBOARD STRBAK-(S be . 


her keel. © e146 Hit 
1 75 at-the bolt m of the War wr? 
nnn . — — 


n 
| poked of the. % Pu rye 
on 'guerd 4; and in ral, K/£renruſe! 


men of the £101d-to' . 
fac d, god looking m_—_ oy 


* * is next to 
GA'RBOK: (8. — difoider, tutholt, * 
roars Ke & 
GAR or QU ARD (8.) 
N Lawv, it is the —— — 
ſhip of pet ſous under age idiot, A N 
GA'RDANT. A.)one epintz watch) jon 
flowers, fruits, plants, fi 5; "06; u. 
ally divided into three ſorts} wr Aower 
1 ar dens, froit gardens; and Michen A, 


c:lled from t he produee oi eue 
OARDENINO 86.) went ene. 
improving, and knowinghawito: — . 


dens, for grond-ur, ples use am. 
o bed e 
ed in or employed-/abovr — Geffing, 


keeping, and improv 

GA*'RGARISM 1 RE Ded) Frey 
cinal drink 55 hit to walli; open; or 1 
the mouth or threat ffm pen, 4. 
hho. beet ar open 0 'orcaſina' i 


GARGARYSE or GARGLE(V.Y wit, 
open, ot cleanie the throat ormoury with a 

- lotion;/-prepores for the +0 when 
perſon, hrouphs illneſs, iv\forted 7% 

GA'KGET: (8. a mortal diſeaſe e 

GA'RGIL { 
culariy-affects ger ſe. 

 GARGFLLIO (8.) with 41 . n- 
pipal part of a deer's heart, 

GNROLE(S:) the gullet allo lee en 
pared to cleanſe and waſh OR. 4 
fick or di ſesſed perfor with, '- | 

GAA ON (8. Are 


rte 


tower, or wald town, furniſhed with gyms, 
Y ; as 


EEE © 


in the city of Londin, empowered to enter | 


' 


# 


) þ diſorder of desde that paytl+ - 


4 
! » 


N 


et In, whoſe 


* 7 * * 
DEP . 
A 


_ ſoldiers reſiding there; and ſometimes it ſig · 
nien a whole army going iuto winter quar- 


#4 Urs. 16 ; 
GA'RISON v.) to furniſh 2 place of defence 


with a proper number of ſoldiers, or to dif | 

of an- army in winter-quarters, ke. 
LAND 6. a ſore of ornament for the |, 
ie nathre of 4 crown, made of 


le 
R 
head, in 


flowers, feathers, and decorations : 


. Anciently, the. yoers; prieſts, and even the | 
., victims. that Were bo be ſacrificed, were 
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cow ned with gorlonds ; und to this day we 
eve euſlom at wakes, to dreſs May - poles 
with garlands, and the milk-maids of Len- 

- don dreſs up their pails the four firſt days in 


Mays and ſo viſit their cuſlomers, sttended 
. with fidlers, &c. where they dance, ons 
zeceive. money z in a Sbip, that] - 


= collor of a rope that js wound about the 
- head of the'main-mafi, to keep the Ghroud: 
frem galling, is called a gn , 


.QA'RLICK ($:) a ng ſeeoted and hot | i 


to led plant, uſeful upon many occaſions, 


inlly againſt windy diſorders, | 


„ andeſpecially x9 
_ "GARMENT (S,) any fort of cloathing. or 
: F covering of. th body, 1 + It of f 
GA RN EA G.) a ftore-hovuſe, or granary for 
| 


1 »ny fort of grain, a 1 £7.46 "Rs 

GARNET G.) the tackle with which goods 

1 of a precious ſlone of the! carbuncle 
1 0 


Fometer, which he called the round toble 
to countermine his project; Philip dt 
the French king, made uſe of » Similar ex- 


k 
. oy r ſet off. | | 
GARNISH s.) e fee or treat claimed by pri- 
fene, of all "thoſe who come under the 
fame miefartane;. at their f1ft commitment 
en entrance;  »)ſo the flowers, ff ces of le- 
mons, Ac. that cooks put about their diſher, 
. when they ſerve. them up to table. 
GARNISHEE: 8.) a "ns term for the 
hands money is attached, 


| 4, or «xreſte<. 
GA'RNISHER (8.) one 
- | menting any os | e 
GARNISHMENT (.) notice or warning 


ven to one for his appeararce for the better 
_ furniſhing the esuſe and court. * 
GAR JRE (S.) any fort of fu or 


+ ornament in a room or chamber, &c,  - 
GA'RRET (s.) the: uppermoſt room or floor 
-; that is hobitable in a houſe, © 
GARRETEER-($-) one who lives in a fer- 
ret, commonly ſpoken of poets and other 
authors; alſo of thoſe perſons who hide or 
cooces] themſelves upon account debt. 
GARRVULITY-or GA'RRULOUSNESS(S,) 
talketiveneſs, prating, chattering, &c.. 


 GA'RRULOUS (A.) one inclined to talk, | 


1 


|» 


pirate, e chatter too much. 


GCA'RSTANG 68.) in Lancoftive, an indiffe- 


ammunition, men, 4c. for the defence of þ 
that particulsr place, or the country round | 
Abos it; and ſometimes it Ggnifies only the 


"— Yn 


— 


* 


1228 


* 


Wt uy” ” 
n 


/ 


eld abend at the ſame place at hir 
tua al the knights, during this folemn 


| from 


_ipcorporated into s fraternity, is called Zqu1- 


engagements of fend np, the law of vnn, 


don 175 computed, and 2 22 t from 


the founder of the order, ya 6 regard to the 


ch king Ri- 


were entertained magnifitently at the king's 
expence, cating together at a table 205 


pedient at his own court, inviting the mar- 
tial men of fame and character, n [toly and 
Germany; for fear they ſhould be pre · engel 


to gr tf big thovghe proving ſucceſsful, 


gave « cheeſe to king devard's defign, L. 
d my Cy given his garter for the 


Ggna) of a/fortunate battle, he tools occaſion 
.- from thenee ro Inſtitute this order, making 


the garter the principal diflintion of it; 
rom whence that 242 number, whom he 


tes aur feriſedidir or knights of the fr. 
ter. By this garter, the knights companion 
are ſymbolically pot in mind to act by th 
maxims we or fiith, fincerity, and reli» 
„ te poſſi an enterpriſe with reſolvtion, 

t not to undertake any thing contrary 
the ftatures of the order ; not to violate the 


the privileges of peace, or to do any thing 
comtraty 8 aiticles of probity nd honour. 
This noblÞ order was founded in the none. 
third year of the reign of king n 


anno 1180 the patrons of pr f 
. nomt Ls, on the Wray beet market wh. ae thi 4% Tris „ the Bled r, 


* 


7 


_ 
* 


Sr T2 3. 


8 * . % a. 2 * —: RO > „ U 2 — * F 


l 1570 
# Goes , and St. Edzoard tbe: Conſiſer; 1 tie or bind up the Rocking 
e, 


the moſt noble, ſo it is the mott 
lay-order; now in uſe in Ev 


_— «Bax wow. of the knights 1 1 
ing, the 
ſovereign of the order; To quality a perſon'| and 
for this hononrs he muſt be 2 perſon of an | 
bnblemiſhed character, not under the degree || 
of knight, and one that cannot be charged | 


'the order” ate 25, belides the 


' with abetting a party or faction againſt bi 


He muſt be a gentleman born, that | 
ot Henry VIIIch's ftatates explain it, q 


gentleman by name, arms, and blood; ſo 


3 that, has been convicted of | 


hereſy, or treaſon, or can be charged with 
235 is capable of being elected a 


.compenion of the order, and may forfeit it | 


ofen convidtion ofter he is choſen heislike- | 
viſe liable to be degraded at the pleaſure of 
the fovereigny if by 1 wir and extra- 
 vaganicy he ſpends ſo much of his patrimony 
as renders him wncapable of maintaining his 


5 hohourably, The habit of the or- 


der upon ſolemn days, 5 _ Tab mantle, 
* ſorcoat, hood; collar, and cap 31 
. upon the collar- days t . yobliged to 


wear the garter, the collar of the Ku- and 
the great George z at the middle of the col 
lar hangs the picture of St. George, firting | 
on horſeback, who having thrown the dia- 


mm 4 the garter, which: is blue, was, 
tion of the order, appointed to 
HA little below the knee of the left 


beg, which fill continues, a erp motto | 


© wrought on it, Honi ſoit qui ma 
+ Which was made in 3 45 7 
time our II. poſlaſlod the greateſt 
and was at wat for the who * 
our laws were then in the French 1 
was alſo.univerſally ſpoken at the Eng · 
court j beſides the 26 above mentioned, 
ation conſiſts of a dean | 


petty canons, vergers, | 


and 12 canons, br 


vod other inferior N 1 K which are add- | 


allowance of this college, 


| EIN of their 


prayers in behalf of the ſovereign and the 


there are alſo 
ſome flor Vo, officers 1 to this 
order, as the prelate of the ee which is 
only an office of honour ny profit 


| — king at arms, whois buſincls is to 
and Ke La, ung 22 their 

eafli. ve an 
lier called the black rod ee college is in 
thecafileof en che 


ben wy bis back, encounters him with a | 


— Fang by A 4 reward for their 


W and this is ee on the bl rick 


une) _ 


with a garter. 

A'RTER KING AT ARMS (a1 a perf 
whoſe buſineſs it is to attend the ſery 
the 2 ter, eter is 2555 a — 

geg « indjor cuſlle, and pen. 

ſions both from the ſovereign” and knights, - 
alſo _ = wand the rol _ ſceptre at 
ever t. w ſovereign 

DN e ee of ſuch 2s are 
new choſen; attends the, ſolemnity of their 
inſtallations, and places their arms over their 

| ſeats, carries the gorter to foreign kings and 

princes, / for which ſervice it is uſual to Join | 
| him in. commiſſion with ſome peer, | 

.GA'SCOIN (s.) the hinder thigh ef a horſe, 

beginning af the flifle, and reaching to the 


ply, or bending of the hams. 
G 80A DE (V.) to boaſt of babill | 


bart, W brag f unlikeli= 
:GA'SCOYNS (5) the jane arts of th highs 


FF LI; 


or haunches of 
06H 8.) a large or deep ent in any f 
the body Yo | "PA s 
'GASH V.) to ſeparate or part aſander byent= £7 
ting into any thing. 
GASP ( „% to pars bard for breath, to 
open the mouth wide to fuck in alt. ; 
GA'STLINESS: (.) peeve, | 
frightfulneſs,  terribleneſs, &c, . 1 
GASTLY (Pen.) terribly, — 
diſmal, like « ghoſt or 7 
 CA'STROMANCY or G ASTROMA'NTIA 
22 ) a ſort of divination ptactiſed by the un- 
by means of words ſeeming to =_ 
2 e | 
| ance of certain figures | raiſed e 
the bottom of a glaſt or other \tran{porant 


veſſel, | 

AST RO'TOMY $.)the operation of | 
Eran wrong hic a | 

8) ihe 1 


* * 


W a 9 


£ 
= 
3 
1 
: 
2 
* 
8 * 
8 
1175 
1 1 


| 2 IIS: IT _ 
at ſtrete throu penia 
kinglom of d e ot 
| 4 to Cop. 1 
233 and 


Wincbeftr, The chancellor of the garter | the other eaſt, 
ko the biſhop Aber res dy 2 being, 0A THINK: (V.) to coll Sy — alt 28 
; g3 to the de#nry o things into one place z alſo to 
225 N way. one * 4 


from trees, when ripe or nearly ſo. 
GA'THERING ($.)..a colleQion of money, 

wates, humours, e. into one place, or at 

one time, and oſten means a charity loy the 
| ſent relief of perſons that have ſuffered 

14 Fog 9 255 bs other luddea 
m 
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dhe outfide works in » ſnifcation mide of 


04THBRS ($-) the heart, liver, lights, ue. 
pf # ſheep, calf, &c, 
GAV/DINESS 8.) ſhowinebs, finenchs, 604017 
lope: © @.alfeQted, rich, fine coloured 


GAU 

| 1 „ by having them exceeding |' 

1 4 4 and — 3 — 2 
NHbþbands,/ gold; flyer; Ac. aifo 

"Ben added. to-particular ſeſlivals N 

© the audem jan ee ono rogta 

which they» call goudy-doys.. 
OA'VEL ($.) Lane dem, for tribute, toll, | 

cuſſom, y corly. rent, payment, or revenue. 
GA'VEL KIND. ( +) a-tenure, or euſſom that. 
x dives the-father's lands equall at his death; þ 
©, among oll bis ſons 301 © brother's, among 
his biethren, if, he have no iſſue of b's 


AZUL G68. E 
1 


r N 


(CEB3E 6.) logs dining Few nad 


_ ]1wa 3-this ie the ancient euſtom all over: 
-ithej kingdom; add (remains fill in me 'of 
Kent, Urchm-Fidld in Hereſwdjbire,. 
AVE LOCK: 8.) pick or iron <a "tip; 

5 jp a ſtaken into the ground; alſo a | 
clin; os ſome ſuch warlike e's | 

er ER. (S.) en: who meaſures: calls, r 
4certifies the quantities of the liquor that ei-+ 
I is in them, or that they ave c bie of 
containing, 'pirticularly ſpoken of thoſe u ho 
meaſure or tante fur the euſtomt, exciſe, ec. 
Gabin, 8.) ehe uy of _—_— or cer- | 
tifying w hat any veſſef i capable of holding. 
7 l much liquor ys ky wie it gh 

wite full; or paitly 
NINA. kts, ow, one that 150 loft bl 
: fl. hiby: cn, abſtinence, &c, 5 

_ Ga Vor -(%)*a hort, briſk, Mvely, muſics) 

Why always com poſed in common time, con- 
&r Show parts or trains, each ſtrain or 

= ing played ewiee over, the firff com 
__ — of 2 or ＋ bars, 4 

ewe ve, Kei 

| . 21 (81) a thin fort of au! 

made of fi-k or hair and ous Was 


ond gc rig e 
Jh. bude, lvely, plea, ne, 
| — 19 the: 


"loi ; AGE (6.) ploogh 
AY'N 1 plough 
2 rufit ar fog — tillage of __ held of the 
Gare P 
toiftsre or opon 8 ng 
-;earneftly ; with ſolicitouſneſt, . ors het 
10 amagerent. 17 + YE WHT YEE 
 GAAUTTE: (8. ae uren buoig⸗s any | 
print: ccourit's ſaQions f dive x; 
. . 3 prope oth | 
monly reitrained to that paper of news or 


ih 5 47 pub) 


| CV ZETTEE'R (s Yo wrlthror publifher of 82 
neites } alte the title of 3 buole, exp}. ining the 
bes ting, diftances; Ee. uf cities, towns, &c. 


 CATING (8: ) Naringor looking upon a thing 


» mr ys e,, 


GALLONS s.] greens, mk, or ſods of earth | 


„ — TEE INT * — 
* 


iu ey dt botity under that 


8 = 


earth. 
jan weed, that is u(4 
cage in making the oel 


1534 (4) 6 — * gays . 0 en OBER 66.) the berpeges and 


of horſes ; alſo dreis for ny: 
. body, or a part of it ; alfo the tackle 
oled to liſt vp. or let down heavy weight | 
_ pa1ticularly among the Miners, ſuch 10 latge 
water bartels armed with iron forgit 


buckets or curves: cn an 


Gil, Ke. 


2 name neee d . lune 
os 8.) the . e ah 
ticned by the evangelifis; which Lore 
metaphorically underſtood of- Hell, ' fot the 
foHowing :reaſon ; There was on of 
Baal ſet vp at the ſoot of me unt Morib; u 
the head of the rise Silos, near to) 
lm; this vile was 8 little even piece of 
ground well watered, and woody, 3 
pflesſant, havinz 2 little grove in it, confe- 
erated to Baal, to whom the J. lattificed 


and burnt, or at leaſt dedicated their chil. | 


dren todevils z this place is ſometimes calle! 
the valiey of Hinnom, 

GELD (V.) to caitrate; or eut out the genial 
ef any male creature z alſo wibote- money; 
* any ſum paid 20 2 ſatisfaQtion or en 


GELDING (S.) be. that l. ge 
tel; slſo the act of .caftratinj 
| , out the genitals uf a male tema? 


or can 
GE'LID (A) cold; i iey, inclinable' to thickes 


or become ſoſid by means of the cold, ©”) 
CGE'LLY, or merry B&. LY t.) che produce of 
meat moch boiled in water, by meanewhne- 
of the liquor, When cold, becomes 
into » confittence proper for the f rengthering 
. or wens k er when a pra 
v ealled ſize; fuch as the plaſterert 
GELT (A.) any male creature whole po 
e cut or to'n Ain, 
OEM {the mmon names for all for f 
precious Rtones and (pears, 778 
5 ae, are the gong eraes rbby, ſapphire, 
; emerald, + e 
GEMA'RA (8.) eomplerent, prfetion, 
piement, or 'expi u, the ßer bobs c 
ef '' Meſa, or the defer the Jews call the 
law g then they, have the Talnud, wii 
- they call the Gentara,” it being the dec hoo, 
+ *explaraticny| or interppetat ion of — 
opon the whole, os particular parts of 
| low; of which there arc tuo ſorts; ons 
-- that of Feruſalem, LR Be 
the firſt is not ſo much eftcemed as the bt. 
' becauſe of its obſcurity, und — 
' 8nd „ manner of expretiod j the 
| Gemars io the J. u is like our comment 
upon the Ole dad New Teftaments among 


7 I” 


* 


* 


18 in n 9 70 facing d, N 


bive 
us, in you * 41 p 


# 
Ls 
& 
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AQ © 
to of 
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EREC SZ 
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gr 


. 707 manner of explanation. 

tical manner of 2 words, conſiſting 
— — theaumerical value of each letter 
ina word or phraſe, und giving it the ſenſe 
of ſome other word, -whoſenumerical let- 
ters uken after the ms manner, make the 


couples in n coat of army, 
CEMINATE (V.) % double,or make . 
1 mach as the1e now ie,. 
CEMINA! TION (8.) Jobling Wali . 
number as many more as it now. ie, 
GEMINI 8.) in Afttorony, is a ſcopflellatibn 
called the twins,” the third in 1 bay preſent or- 


„ 


— 8.) de bebt bars by pales or | | 


numbers the ehmmon 


6E TY 3 


1 8.) ch: origin, 
LE (A) that 2 


GE'NERABLE 
Perry 1. 552 : frequ vniver- 
'NERAL (A.) common ent 
ſal, various, all ſorts or kinds, ; 


GE'NERAL {S.) the chief or priveipdl com- 


mander in an army ; allo the hesd or go- 
vernor of on order wy the Roman 
- Catholic els. 


* of all — orees A one. or r maj 
ingdums that are in contederacy. 
GENERALITY 18.) the 


Id. 


- GE'NERALNESS 8.) K commonneſs, fre- 


al the zodiacle, cor ſiſi lutz according to 
| 's catalogue of 24 ſtaft, of Deb 'i 
9, and of. Flamſleed's 79 ; in Anotimy, two: 
molcles of the thigh, which ariſe from the! 
rorce of the iſchiom, and are inſerted 
vith the pyriform's into the dent at the root 
of the £64 trochanters-- 
CEMMA or SAL- GEM (S.) is. peesliarly 


7. oe, Ah das, Trp ado ves 


zccount of jt tranſparency ; gem in Yo | 
„is the turgid bud of any" tree, when, 

it begins tv beer. 

CEMMARY.(8.) a cabinet, or place to por. 
or keep jewels in, 

CENDA'R MERIE ts.) the Hoch es vary or 
hors, and particularly that of the King's 
heulold, Karon at - de conhiſts of fix 

CEN. DARMES 89 een the French 
king's hotſe-guards only, but now the com- 


* 
_ _ 


them ; there is a company of gentlemen of 
cut in, and one of the principal peers lieu 
in, particularly ales this 
2 who,. when the king merebes wich all | 
kis houſholdt „ Cloſe th 
GENDER (S:) the diſtinAion of ſex ; and i is 
commonly res of the difference made in 
the terminations of a 
with ſubſtantives of different genderi, eſpe- 
cally in the Latin tongue 71 a diſt incti n 
wade by the geometrieians to expreſs what 
b of cave any inclining fine Is. 
GENDER (v.] to cou her carnally 
„ order to betet or _ ſame kind, 
any fort of creatures. 
cont pk ICAL (A.) belonging, apper- 
i or aſter the manner of ; * 


4. 
aber (8,) bet Wl 
1, or is {eitled in genealogy. 


» 
* 
by 
I 
of 
je. 
2 
bet 
3 
ah 
zof 
the 
ire 
* 


J 


the nie, progreſs, and pre 
pubbcke'or private perſon or — relating 
the Paws a „ intermarrisges, and 


| SENERA'T 
uſed for rock ſalt, a8 falt dug out of mines | 


panies of the king's guard de corps, the mul- | 
quereers and light horſe are. reckoned among ba 


obout. 250,' of whom the king himſelf is | 


march, [ 


ivesthat are to ate 


CENEALOGY ( an biftorical count of l 
ſtate of a 


/ Fventy, or Univer lhe of any thing _ 
GENERATE (V.) to ingender, to 
produce or bring forth. © 
GENERATING LINE (gs. in Mahemdtichs, 
is thay which by te motion or revoluti 
prduces any other figure plain or, ſolld. 
N.($.) the be beget:ing or bring · 
ing a thing into being in a natural 7H 


ſent, or to come. 
E'NERATIVE (A.) char hie che naturil 


Mw of be * producing, | or brioging 


GENE RICAL (A.) beloiging 16 the gegus, 

ot ſort of a thiig. 

ON ER O- TY (s.) a brave nobleneſs of 

| mird, that forgives the weakneſſes, millakes, 
aFrorits, and jnjuries of others, and yet et 

þ the lame time behaves with an uodaunted 
courageouſneſs ; alſo a Hberal and free be- 


the necefſitous and deſerving. 

 GE'NEROUS? (A.) open-hearted, bountif 
free, ready to relieve and re Ward 
fitous and deſerving, quite oppoſite to ſneak» 


irgneſs, Ringineſs, or hatd- heartedneſs, _ 
GE'NESIS (S.) the ning, formation, 
origin of # A ſo the name of the fi 


5 book or part of the ſeripture, called 


G-n-fis or Generation, becauſe it contain the 
general formation of all things, and the ge- 
' nealogy of the firtt patriarchy; from Adam to 
the ſoqs and grondſons of Jacob z in Hebrew 

it js called Bereſebitb, becav'e jt begins with 


the hiſtory of 246g years rh 1 
ing of the world to * of thi: 
| arch Fo - ; this book was witten by 
Among the Mothamoricians, the e of 
| apy plan or ſolid 1 7 by the motion of 
ſome ids! or ſurface, is called its geneſis, 
GE'NET or GENNET ($.) « 5p 25 
that is very ſmall and Rs at a Turkiſh 
bit for s horſe's m-uth, made in the faſhion 
of, a ring, and above the liberty of the 
| tongues ' alſo the ego mes of s mai creature 
* with a very fine 


— 1 boch by . 


, 


* 


0 ENBTHLIA'CAL (AY este to that 
. that foretells Furs — 


Y3 


7 part or 


— 
k i 


allo the ages or races of people paſt, he- 


flowing of favours, alms, and rewards to : 


this word in the original hogs ; 1 A1 


the ＋ 5 


** 


— 


ENU (s.) 


3 one, always öttending him, one prom 


* 


4 
* 


: by calling the nativities of the perſons: 
ſpaken | 


GENICULATE 


: GENIEULA'TIONo GENUFLE'XIQN(S.) 


dio ſwear by the Genius of their emperors, 


. 


"GEN 


of, 3 ] 
GENETHLIA'LOGY (s.) the art of eglcy- 
lating vativitles according to the motions 


ond aſpełts of the planets, 5 
ei a ſpirituous liquor, or ſtrong 
Water digi from juniper berries, and by 


the pabble ca] various humorous names, 
0 2 e oe ſal, 1 2 na led, Ge. 
olſo the name of a famous 


of $ in 
alliance with the Proteſtant cantons of Swi 


HEMA. A.) merty, blithe, gay, feſtival, 
| Joytul, belonging to a marriage, &c, it was 
| allo according to the ancient heathen my- 
| thology, an gp ellation given to certain dei- 
ties, ſupjoſcd 10 preſide oyer the affairs of 
tion. 


- 


ENVCULATED (A.) knotted 
| 5 d, or 
8 parted into ſeyetal portions, canes, 


| 3 48 to- 
fekt. | 
the flalk or flem of a 
lont. ; EP 
GEN (8,) certain ſpirits which the old Bes- 
theas imagined were the guardians of perticu- 
Jar per ſons and paces, a ſort of middle being 
betwern gods and nen, of which they ſup- 
poſed each perſon lad two, a bad and alan 

b ning 
; ou to vice, the 2ther to virtue g they uſual- 
Jy facrificed wine, flowers, frankincen'e, and 
times a pig to them; the Romans uſed 


- which etended to do with a great deal 

& Leger ar and folemnity, and the 
print of | 28855 Ne. caſe, ® 
ery ignominious 3 · | ions were 

| ut death for ahoi this oath. 

0 


NIO'GRAPHY (8.) a treatiſe of ange's, | 


ſpirits, or iotelligences, 
GENITAL (A.] belonging or ſerving to ge- 


neration or pr tien. 
GENITALS 185 the generative parts of any 
_ mole creatures. , 
dir AAA, oro (3.) Sat by 2 
y or genera * 
. L Tongue, it in called t 1 * as, 
_ and has _—_ Fr 8 gap? 
t in En expre 0 
5 he E wr the end 7 th (ord The lo 
atber, or atber's where it 
io wm poted, that when the particle of 
uſed, the potleſſed comes firſt in order, and 
the poſſeſſur oſter wa rds — when Is uſed, 
the 22 js named firſt, and the property 
or t 11 poſſeſſed afterwards, In 
GENIUS ($.) according to the ancient Hea- 


thens was a good of evil ſpirit, which they | 


© ſuppoſed to be placed 


over each particuler 


9 
* 


16 


5 


| 


Rood to be the diſpoſition 


GE'NNETING or JU'NETING 


GENT or GENTEEL 


OE ITO COT EC EI 
Fat 2 * * > PD 5 In 


birth to bis death f from hence it paſſes 
the Chriſtian doQttine by the name of 2 
dian angels ; but it is now commonly under- 


bent of a perſon's mind to this or hm 
ſcience, 3 this or that'art, 
($.)a ſmall, 


pleaſant fort of eating apples, that are com. 
monly ripe in June, and are capable of be. 


ing kept the year about, 

(A.) well es 
with the air, or after the manner _ 
tleman, well dreſſed, both for 
manner of eloathing. ood 
GENTEE'LNESS (S.) the behayiour,cartlage, 
or dreſs of well-educated perſons. _ 
GE'NTIAN (s.) a medicinal root, belonging 

to a plant of the ſame name, eſteemed ex- 
cellent agoinſt pw and peſtilential diſes- 
ſes, ſo called from Contivi king of Ihyia, 
who is reported to ha ve firſt diſcovered its uſe, 
GE'NTIL ($,) a ſmall worm or , uſed 

by ng as8 bait to fiſh with. 
GE'NTILES (s.) a term uſed by the Few! fur 
ll thoſe who were not of their religioo, 
. #nd ſignifies ag idolater, or one that wore 
ſhips idols, as moſt or all of the then Hes- 
then world did ; among the Royrans, it figai- 
fed any foreigner or perſon not ſubject to the 
laws 0 Rome, ; 4 
GE'NTILISM (8.) beatheniſm, idolatry, or 
ſomething foreign or different from the eli · 
bliſhed way of worſhip. 
GENTILITY (S.) the degree of honour be- 
longing to a gentleman ; alſo the manger 6 
behavjour, dreſs, Ge. of pf fer 
t 


e, ; 
GENTLE (A.) mild, good-natured, well. 
conditioned, rp alſo any creature, wil 
by nature, that is tamed, or tuaght io be- 
ba ve or carry itſelf tamely or familiarly. 
GE'NTLEMAN (s.) one of a noble or peat 
family, that does, and has borne arms many 
years ; but in the preſent common accepts- 
tion of the word, any perſon that does oot 
follow a mean or mechanick buſineſs i: called 
a rave as lawyers, 3 &e, 
GE'NTLENESS (8.) mildnels, civility, um- 
neſs, good-humour, and obli | 
GENTRY 2 part of a nation who at 
below the nobility, and above the comme- 
nalty ; er ſueh who, though they have lu 
fortunes to live-vpon, without following m/ 
trade or employment, have yer no titles of 
andeur, as duke, lord, &c. 
GE'NUINE (A. ) trve, natural, free from in / 
ſort of adulteration whatever. 
GE'NUINENESS Wn perſeQtion, vc: 
lity, or what is as it appears to be, py 
. unmixed with any corruption or debafing 
GE'NUS (S.) the flock, origin, mange, © 
folhion of a thing z with the Came, 
it means the fort of noun, whether male, 
or feminine, &c, with the Lag/cion, - 


** 


drin, and to accompany kim from 10 | 


- 


is the univerſal e, which they fob 


„ „ „„ , , d y yy d d 


Eran BE Y 


w 
de in from the earth. | 


* n 
N 
2 2 N 
*** j 
1. 
* 


2 4 5 1 "I . 5 
"Ul into other generals; in Botany and Sure: 


of ſubdviding the principles of melody. 
'NTRICALL 


the earth wr ponent world, Bo 3 
EOCE'NTRICK n Afpronomy, is the 
1 a planet or orb to have the ſame 
centre wi earth ; fo the | 
| Gmmrich Latitude of @ Planet, is its lati- 
tude ſeen from the earth. : 


” 


| lathe ecliptic, which it appears to un to 


| 5 
GEODE'SIA (S.) the art of meaſuring land, 
called ſurveyiog. , 


common] Kg | 
GEODETLAL NUMBERS (S.) ſoch as are | 
"commodities of 


applied to money, wares, or e 

" any fort or kind whatever, ; | 
GEO'GRAPHER (S.) a practiſer, ſtudent, or 
okicient-in geography. 1 1 : 
RA'PHICK, or GEOGRA'PHICAL 
(A.) according to the rules, laws, or theo». 

tems of geography. - 2 
CLO'GRA ) a deſcription of the ha- 
bitable world, or a general ſarvey of the 
_ whole terreſtial globe, containing the ſitua · 
tion of all countries and continents, the diſ- 
 tancesof places from each other, with their 
bearings, and other incidents, to render the 


ſcjeace lete; it is eſteemed the moſt 
l ud principal part of mixed mathe- 


CEOMANCER (8.) a pradlifer, Qudent, or 
r of geomancy. 


by means of a number of ſmall dots or points 
| made on paper at ragdom, and by conſidering 
the various lines and figures which thoſelines 
repreſent, or are imagined fo to do, a judg» 
ment is ſormed, and the future ſucceſs of the 
querent is declared From this account it is 


al to Judge to what a degree of flupidity | 


, uels the proftiſers ox inquirers by 
this method maſt be arrived, 0 give or 
take any aſſurance of ſucceſs from ſuch fools 
ih, improbable, and impoſſible methods. 


CEOMETRICIAN (.) a perſon ſkilled io, | 


or pratifing of geometry, | 
CEOME'TRICK or G FOME'TRICA LIA.) 
ſomething conficered at, or actually belong - 
to the {ence of ge 


TRY G.) Aria means meaſuring 


the auth, but is now confined, and appro- 
priated to the moſt noble of the mathema - 
tics] ſciences, vix. the conſideration of eon- 


 tioued quantity or ſenſible magnitudes, whoſe | 
pore, hong never ſo vaſt or remote, by its | 


demon\irations are cxoctiy mes ſured ond vn · 

drefteod, to which purpoſe it js divided into 

theorieal and proQtical ; the one coafiders the 
ind lock 


(Part,) according to } 
the Prolemaick Syſtem, that which ſuppoſes | 


| 


ö 


, 


| 


| greys tion hyllem or alemblage .of plants : 
9 paſts agreeing in ſome one common cha- bi 

nber; in Mu/ich, it is a particular manner | _ | 

| PEE n, or takes the figures for perfeR, 
Kc. and is called by yarious names accord- © 


GEORGE (8.) a 


5 
_ which in England is no caled the order of 
the garter, was, till K. Edward the Vith's 


1 figures, both plain and ſolid, 


. I tbe kingdom, 
Geocentrick Place of a Planet, is that place 


| | of poetry; 
GEOMAN CY (s.) a ſort of divination made lies in 


18 . POEM x 
£ # » i * . 
F - (7 * * ; 


without 1 "al ay 
ariſe den vom the ann het 


or 
ity-'of making ſuch or fornis per- 
1 40 and the other allows for The m- 


ing to the application 5 the painters 


geometry by a lady with a fallow face, clad 
Q a 


teen mantle fringed" with Glver, and 
holding a fiiver wand in her hand, © 
{ name of a mar, very 
common in Exgiand; alſo the patron faint of 
« famous ſaint throughout all the eaft, and 
called by the Greeks the great martyr ; in 
Medals, Painting, We, he is frequently re- 
preſented on horſeback well-2:med;/ and 
ready for an eogagemient'; be is adored both 
in the Greet and Lotin church, vnd Zaglond 
and Portugal have both choſen him for their 
atron ſaint: There have been various mi- 
itary orders under this denomination j that 


time, called the order of S. Gerrpe; there 
is now one in Yeaice, the knights of which 


wear a chain of gold about their necks, at 
the bottom of which 


a gold croſs ena · 
melled with red, which croſs is likewiſe 
embroidered — — their cloaks; thete are 
alſo fevers] religious orders and | 
tions, partizularly canons” regular of Se, 
George in Algo, at Venice, Sicily, (8c, 


GEO'RGIC (s.) is ſome part of the icience of 


huſbandry put into a 


dreſs, and 
off with —— — 


the beavties and embeliiſhments 
eee ro 
fiogling out precepts av oreuſefy! 

vnd at the ſame time moſt — wins” 
ment; and as there ig ort in t 
fit precep*s, ſo the manner of treating them 


muſt be — and judiciouſſ purſued, The 


met hod be natural, and unforced; that 


every thing may look eaſy, and ſtand in cha 


deſt lightz and where thereare ſeveral ways 
of conveyi 


diverting: Farther, the poet is not ob 
to incumber his poem with too much — 
neſs; but to relieve the ſu 
with a moral reflection, or let it refts while 
for the ſake of a pjeaſant and pertinent di- 


_ but then theſe digreflions muft be 
thing of a piece with the main deſign 
of his ic, and have a remote alliance 
at leaſt to the argument, that ſo the whole 


| be more uniform and agreeable. . 
FT he alz 


proper to a Ge:ygic muſt be worked 


___ a great deal of thought and vigour, 
t the words may be lively and glowing, 
nod that every thing the poet deſcrides may 


immediately preſent iel und rife up to the 


tender 's view, He muſt be particularly tare» 
fu) not to let his ſobjct debaſe his Rye, ans 
 berroy him to & meanne(s of | v but 

* ; 8 every 


o 


who is reported to have been 


tholce of 


the ſame truth to the mind, : 
the poet muſt pitch uf on that which is moſt 


a 


/ 


„ 


. GER GES 
every where to up his verſe in all the] Aus forbad their marriage, under 
1 t 90 — gnity* of 1 n. 1 — 
75 AN er this Mort ſcheme of rules, it may not GERM A'NICUS (8.) an ancient title of ho, 
be imp per to mention, in a word or two, | nour given to ſeveral of the Roman 
tze different management of Hfod and Vir. for their many vidories over the Grman, 
AI ul. in this king of poetry: Fo begin with rip eee (8.) A large, frujvfol, and ples. 
Asad; he is wondertully grave, viſcreet,} | fant country of Europe, beating the tide o 
3 2 he is always inſttudling his rea- | an empire, and its head or principal goyer. 
_ - der, avoid all manner of digreflions, and] nor is called emperor ; it is divided int» ten 
does nt fir ont of the field, once in the} diviſons, called circles ; the foil is tenen y 
whole Cee gie; tis method, in deſcribing} very fertile, affordintz ail things neteſſory for 
month ter month, with proper ſeaſons and] the life and uſe of man, there being er, 
_ , employm- ns, js tov grave and phin, it] copper, tin, lead, iran, and quickfilycr mines 
tales off from the ſurprize and variety of] in it, as well as excellent wine, corn, wel, 
te poem, and makes the whole look but] cattle, &c, Tacitus deſcribing the ancient 
eng a modern almanack in verſe it is true, Germans lays, that they were the fir that 
His deſcriptions have abundance of nature in| ſung, when they marched to fight, andrea 
- them, but then it is ature in her ſimplicity | verſes that animated them; they judged of 
. and undreſs; neither has he ſhewn more are] the ſucceſs of an engagement by the ſhits 
. and. judgment in the precepts he has given} and huzzas of the onfet; the men were 
un, which are ſown fo very thick, that they] tall and robuſt, impatient of heat or ihn, 
.clog tbe poem, and are often ſo minute, and] but could endure hunger and cold to admi- 
full of eireum il ances, that they weaken and} ration, f 8 


Ld 


* 


5 bieg 
enervate his verſe, On tlie other fide Zi-gil|GE'RMINATE (V.) to ſprout, bud, bloſſum, and 
Das ſo raiſed the natural rudeneſs and fin- or branch out, | the 
 plicity of his ſubject, with the ſignificancy |GERMINA'TION (8,) ſpreading or fprovt- hav 

91 his expreſſion, the grandeur of his verli-| ing, budding, bioſſoming, or branching out, une 
_, Gication; the variety of his tranſitions,” and GERM INS (S.) young fprovts or ſhoot of wit 
th ſolemn air in his refleftions, that if we} ſeeds or trees that come out the firſt, CHI 
lone upon: both poets together, we ſee in|GERO'NTES(S$.) twenty - eight, or 33 ſome fin 
one the; plainneſs of a downright 'country-| contend, among the ancient Greets, were elt 
wan, and in the other ſomething of a ruſ-| thigty-two ſenators or ancients, initituted y gre 
_ tick majeſty. like that of a Roman dict tot Lycurgur, after the model of the Areepagit, of 
at the plow. tail ; he delivers the meaneft{ to govern in conjunction with the ki CRI 


| Tl his precepts with a kind of grandeur j he] whoſe authority they were to be a balance 
. breaks the clods and toſſes the dung ut] for, and to preſerve the rights of the geo- 
with an air of gracsſulneſe j his prognoſii-| ple; none were to be admitted to this eier 
_ cations of the yweaiber are taken aut of A-| under fixty years of age, and to continue ig 
/ ratus, where we may ſee how jodiciouſly he it during life, yniels convicted of ſome as 
| | Hos picked ont thoſe that are moſt proper] pira! crime. | RY 
or his buſbandmens obſervatinn ; how he has| GE'RUND (8) a Gramatical term, by which 
. enforced the expreſſion, ond heightened the] a tenſe or time of the infinitive mood of 1 
images which he bound in the original: In] verb is expreſſed, by which both the time 
hort, the Georgi has all the perfection of a} and the manner of the action ate dect 
poem Written dy the greateſt poet in the and in Lotin it ig undeclinable, | 
- flower of his age, when his invention was | GERU'NDIVE(A, )2 Grammricalterm, im- 
ready, his imayination warm, his judgment] porting that a gerund is made into, of Coby 
ſettled, 5nd all his facuities in their full vi- | fidered as an avjective. k 
- your and maturity. f GE*-SES (S.) in the Falconers 2 
GLO'SCOPY ($.) a ſort of divination or fore- | ſevera! accoutrements or furniture belo 
telling the future fruitfolneſs of «ny land, to a hawk, | 1 
by well obſerving the ſoil and other proper |[GESTA'TION (s.) carrying or beariog ; 4% 
prog noſtic les. 75 Hb | ispertievlarly apphed in Midzifry, to tht 
"GURFALCONor GY'RFALCON (S.)a large} time a child is in the womb. : 
; bizd t proys bert in ſtrergeh to an eagle, JOCESTICULATE(V.) touſe much panic 
GE RIAN (.) ot the” lame Rock, fumily, mot on or g:iture, behaviour or carriage of 
' kinoredy fort, or kind, whether applied 0 the body. „„ ; 
men ot things z fo bre bor. em in is a bro- | GESTICULATON (s.) an endes ouring h 
fler both» by father and mucker's fide, or repteſent an abſent perſon, by s particular 
e, that bas the ſame father and mother] carriage oe mation of the body z alſo nn 
uh + nather ; c grrmars are thoſe who] tion er behaviour in general, 
be the chien of Mothers and filters of { GEST'S or JUSTS (8.) noble, beroicl, wel. 
te forme: father and mot her j the ancient thy, courageour, and manly acting, de, 
048 208. 3 ſuch to marry, till the 23 particularly the ſpurts of priges 
ea laudi 2 ror Theodo- | olemen at tournaments 
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A the carriage, motion, or be. 
N REIEAR 


ci ge compals, bring drr. o 
(01.88 r GULES (8. Js term in Hiraldhy, 


fer a briſk red, ot vermilion colour. - 


cin c S.) the toys or trifles with 
* 


childien and weak mibds are ples ted 


er delighted, ee” Ae IE OR, 
N . (A.] pale, filghtfv! terrible, like 
appearance of a f irlt or ghoft, 


the ſo 4 * 4 
CHERKINS (S.) en cutlagdith pickle reſem- 


any dittafte ; they ground this practice 
— Dar, xxiv. ö IF ] man bas married a 
wind, bo by ber faults diſpleafet bim, ler 


hin weilt ber a letler of divarte, pilt it inte 


e bend, and diſcharge her ; T'6 hinder abuſes | 
ö Hen 5 praftice, the Rab- 


that thay 8. le Ice, thi 
bios order, that the letter mall be written 
and ,gned before witnefſes, and delivered te 
the woman in the preſence of 4 prieft, who 
having read it, bids her hot matr 
vader three months time, left the 

with child and not know it. 


CHITTAR or GUY TAR(S$.) a muſical In- | 


froment formerly much uſed by the ladies, 
2 of France und Noly, and now in 
great uſe in London; made in the ſhip 
of a Jute, and reſembling it in tone. 
CRIZZARD or e the bag un 
wt | 


der the throat, or craw of a 


CHOST (8.) the mind, intellect, foul, ſpirit. 
f immaterial being, that makes up one partſ?. 


man. 

CHOSTLV (A.) like to, or after the man- 
ner of a ghoſt ; frightful, certible; c. 1 
Dwinty, it is appli-d to the ſpiritual advice 
of religious couniel of a con or, preacher, 


ke, | 
GYANT (S.) any perſon of a very large, un- 


. 


; ) 
# * 
8 * 
32 7 * M- 


GVBBETor OVBET(S.) a triangularor of 
| formed figh, compoted of fro urge Khor 


bang malefatiors on for ſuch 


talk. | | 
GY'BBOSE or G1'BBOUS 


$4 1 4 


law makes puniſhable by death. 
' GI'BBLE-GABBLE 67 filly, ond, iu 


x reitfng or bulging out i a hump-back ; 


a term afed for the appciraiice of the - 


bs 


W 


| peary horned, andthe ght bune 


G 


. of the tmban, during her cbt 


foll to new, when the det 


: v9 to taunt, mock, jeei 


ke game of, ET. 
FFF 


the heart, liver, pinions, and let. 
| GVDDINESS (s,) thoughtleſſnels, fooliſhneſs, 


century, that oppoſed the Guelfsz. bot 
miro Harro ſſed and tore 1 by ND 
three ages, each being lupported by powerful 


9-1 GIBLETS'(S.) the offal part of a fowl, per- 
again yp ; 
Id be, of roy his particularly bufied itſelf about 


ticulatly of a gooſe and ouck, which the art 
inven 


| Ang ragoor, pies, ſoups, &c. made of 
blett, reel, are hes 


mio an jnfirmity that ſome people are at- 


1 eu cucumbers; alto 4 pleafadt cating- | ing or Viſlag durwarth. k 
5 00 ̃ N k- 
enk ehe letter of divorce whith the Jeb: regular protubera des of an gart of the bod e 
| give tler wives when they put them away a perſon, or the appatent Iwelling or nns. 


r 7 


ad and neck, . 


licted with, vulgarly called che fwimaiig in 


the head, or the vertigo, . 8 
GYDDY (A.) dizzy, or ready 80 fall, by, 
whitling round; alſo inconfiderate, raſh; 
unſettled, without mature deliberation, or 
t ney of a thing; youDge. 
wanton; fooliſh; 5 Pun 
GIFT (S.) ſornething given to, or beſtowe 
upon a perſon, either by nature, called an en 
dowment, or as a reward or gratuity for 
ſomething done, of out of good-will, che- 
rity, or pity to a perſon's neceſſities, - 
or 


comm6n fie and ature j ſometimes it mean: GVF TED (A.) endowed,qualified, 


#opberically, a perſon of extraordinary vi- 
tes or vices, or other remarkable acquire- | 


— the Seripturer, grants are variuuſſy 


| by expoſirors; lome imagining 
7 are only perſons of a very large bulk 
ſtature, of which they ſoppoſe whole 


wfions, and not here and there u pic kes 


Pong white oth-rs ſuppoſe them, more 
only, a watlike, valiant, and refolatr 
feople, exper alter prey, cruel, and barba- 
9%, which qualifications being expreſſed by 
ie eattern ironicel way of expreſſion; ehm 
1 to be generally ſuppoſed to have 2 
tal meaning among thoſe who underſfiocd 
fot the uſual hyperbvies of thoſe people, 

br Is (5,) an unkoteltigio:e jargon; or 

wnluſed wiy of ſpen ing, uſed by the gy 
hes, deygu1s, &&, to diigulſe their withed 
j «iſo any. diſcuurls wheie words 


W 4 7 


| 


: 


with ſome extraordinary qualifications z an 
in a religiout' Senſe mcans a perſon inſpiced or 
ere dh atliſted by God. | 
GIG (S,) a ſmaſl top, | 
or oxens horhi, for children to play with, the 
ſpinging of which gives great opportunities to 
make many curious obſer vat ion? on the doc» 
trine of projeetiles, of which Galileo, in his 
" ſyſtem ot the world, makes very good uſe. 
GICANNTICK (A.) ſomething very mon- 


3Ze.. 
GFGGLE (V.) to labgh out foolifhly, wan- 
een ogh 4 


made of the tips of com 


tous, large, a8 wonderful in its bulk or 


iy. E 3 
GIGS (8.) ene Faun term for lumpe or 


ſwellings on the inſide of horſes lips. : 
ande GUILD {S;) > compony; aan, 


or corporation of perſons, who are to 


an allowane# of 2 toons e ths : 
þ' publicle expert ; ir took its riſe * 
| | _ 


* 


1 
Dos, who required that every freeman of 
- Fourteen years old ſhould find ſureties for 
| his keeping the peace, or be committed; 

upon which certain neighbourt entered into 
an aſſociation, and became bound for each | 
. other, for which pu they made a com- 
mon ſtock, to 8 charge that ſuch 
© an engagement might expoſe them to; theſe 
combinations at firſt conſiſted of teu families, 
dur afterwards it was applied to any ſociety, ' 
whether religious or civil; theſewere endowed 


by various princes with particular privileges, | 


ſet forth in certain writings called charters ; 


- among the old Law Writers, it Ggnifies 24 


* 


mulct or fine for an offence. | 
GILD or GUILD HALL (S.) the publick hall 
got meeting-place of any corporate town. 
- "the diſpatch of publick bufineſs. | 
GULDABLE (A.) liable to be taxed, or pay | 
tribute to a common charge. 


'GVLDING(S.) the art of laying gold or filver | 


- apon wood, braſs, &c. either in leaf, liquor, 
or otherwiſe. - | ; 
GILL (S.) a meaſure containing a quarter of | 
- pint, much uſed by wine-drinkers in 2 | 
morning; alſo a country word for a ſmall | 
- xivulet or current of water; alfo the name 


of a well-known herb, of which a ſort of . 
medicina l drink is made, called gill- | 


diet or 
ale. . 


caries to make ſyrup; it blows about July. 
GILLS (S.) theſe membranous, cartilaginous 


paris in fiſhes, whereby they reſpire, hear, 


&c. ſituate on each fide of the head. 


| SIM A.) ſpruce, neat, fine, tight; alſo gay, 5 


. handſome, clever. 
GIN 

or borer to make holes with, in order to 
rive nails, pegs, &c. the more eaſilj ß. 
GIMP (S.) a fort of mobair, twitt, or Jorge 
GIN (s.) .a. fare, trap, or contrivance to | 


. catch perſons or game in; alfo the vulgar |. 


name for a ſtxong water or liquor very much 
rank at this time by the common people. 
GFNCRACK or GVYMCRACK G.) a toy, | 


, Nicety, or pretty invention, to pleaſe and 


: 1 0 the curious, or for children to play 
with. EY CDS" 1 3 ! 
 GI'NGER (S.) an aromatick root much uſed 
In cookery, as a ſpice, and by the Apatbe- 
caries, as a medicine, principally brought 
from Ca/ccut in the Zelt- Indies ; the plant 
. which affords it, reſembles our ruſhz the | 
root ' ſpreads itſelf near the ſurface of the 
. ground, in form of a man's Band, full of 
Joints or knots. ES, | | 
 SINGERLY (Part.) foftly, tenderly, ſpar | 
„ n= 
| 8 54 arge 8 like 
f ing bits o jeces of money, 
r 
| 1 


3 


GILLIFLOWER or JU'LY-FLOWER (s.) 
a fine pleaſant ſummer flower both for fight | 
and ſmell ; and alſo much nſed by apothe | 


BLET or GUMLET (S.) a ſmall piercer |. 


| 


gp 


ill in 
GFRASOL. 


8. ious ſtone, by for: 
alled the # 8 * 


upon it in com- 
Is 2 


undergoing Ing fa · 
for GIADERS (S.) the large, wg. main, or 
principal beams that go acroſs from fide to 


fide of a houſe, and which the joints or 
timbers, to lay the floors on, are let in, and 
by which they are ſupported ; by the ſtatute 
for rebuilding Londen, no girder is to lic leſs 
than 10 inches into the wall, and their ends 
to be laid always in lome, &. They ate 
ſometimes es led girdiag beams 
'RDING GIRT (s.) in the Sea Language, 
is the cable ſtrained tight, to prevent the 
ſhip's going over it with her fiera port, and 
fo lie acroſs the tide. _ 
FRDLE (s.) a belt, band, or  ſwathe that 
goes roond the waiſt, and is now. eſpecially 
uſed by the women, more for ornament than 
ule, being commonly. made of very rich 
Kuff, and times bedecked or ſet with 
diamonds ; among the Hunters, the roe-buck 
of two years old is called a girdle z Anciently, 
bankrupts, &. put off the girdle in open 
court, becauſe it was cuſtomary then to wear 
the keys, &c. in'a purſe that hung to the 
girdle, which upon Juch occaſions was deli- 
vered to the creditors 3 in Architecture, it is 
called a cin&ure, which ſee; in Afronony, it 
i called the zone, which ſee. In the Eef,, 
Aoravetle, in the year $56, ordered both 
the Jews and Chriſtians to wear  gird{e, as 
a badge of their religions, which they bear 
to this day 3 and in Ae, Syria, and f- 
potamia, they ate commonly called Chriſtuns 
of the * [being generally Neſtorians; 
which ſee. 8 5 
GYRDLER (s.) an artificer that makes bri- 
* dies, girdles, &c. for horſes, 
GIRL (S.) a young maid or female, common- 
" ly ſpoken of tho'e under 16 years old, or 
before they are marriageable; alſo a familiar 
word for all unmarried females, or young 
women whatever; and in the Hunting Lan- 
. Fuage, is A toe · buck of two years old. 
GI'RLISH (A.) childiſh, like to, or after the 
_ manger of a girl; alſo amorous, luſtſul, & 
deſirous of young womens company. 
GIRTH or GIRT (S.) 2 broad girdle that 
buckles under a horſe's belly, generally one 
ot lacking or very thick linen z among Cl. 
ers, the compaſs by circumference, ſpan Or 
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thickneſs of a cock's body, and ohentiches 


the thickneſs or circumference ef timber, &c. | 
 -CVRTH-WEB (S.) the particular ſoi t of tape, 


gc. of which faddlers make the ſaddle-girths. 


GISARMS or GUTSARMS (S.) a helberd. 


or rey with two ſpikes or prongs like 2 
a ; 4 * | x 


pitch- 


GISBOROUGH s.) a pretty good town in | 


he North- Riding of Yorkſhire, whoſe market 


is weekly on Monday; diftant from L:ndon | - 


183 computed, and 215 meaſured miles, 

GIVE (V.) to beſtow, allow, or afford; alſo 
ſpoken of dry ablurbing bodies that ſuck | 
up the moiſture of the open air, or demps 
of a vault, cellar, &c. alſo to thay of grow | 
damp, wet, K. 3 

GI'VEN (A.) ſomething beſtowed upon, or 
allowed to another; and in Afutbematical 


Cone iu ſions, it is the premiſes laid down or | 


conditions in a propoſition, by which ſome- 
thing elſe that is required, and which as 
is unknown, is found out. 
GI'VEN-TO (A.) addicted, inclined to, or 
apt to practiſe any particular thing. 
GLA'CIATE (V.) to congeal, freeze, or turn 
into ice z to make hard 20d ſlippery like 
elaſa, by the violent heat of the fire. : 
GIL ACIS (S.) in Fortification, is particular] 
uſed for the counterſcarp, which is an eaſy 
or ſmall gradual aſcent, uſually ranging from 
the parapet of the covered way to the level 
on the fide of the common field; in common 
Arcbitetture, it is the ſmall inſenſible deſcent 
of the cymaſe of a corniſh, to cauſe the 
water to draw off more eaſily. Od 
CLAD (A.) rejoiced, merry, p atis 
at or 28 one's own or another's 8 
a ſtances, i . 
CLA'DDEN or To make GLAD (V.) to com- | 


fort, revive, enliven, make merry, or rejoice | 


a perſon, | : 
GLADE (S.) in Gardening, Ce. is what is 
ſometimes called a viſta, or opening like a 


Jane or paſſage cut through a thick wood, | 


grove, &c. to let the view be diſtin, and 

to let in the ſun's beams mor? freely, c. 
GLADIA'TORS (S.) ſword-players, flaves 
that were taught to fight at ſharps by fen- 

cing-maſters, on purpoſe for the divertiſe- 


games or ſhews. At Ard, none bat ſlaves 


and fugitives that were-enforced to it, would | 


thus hazard their lives; afterwards freemen 
were hired to it, who bound themſelves by 
a ſolemn oath, to fight till the laſt gaſp, or 

ield themſelves to be whipped or branded. 
But for the moſt part, the prince or peopie 
gave their lives to the wounded, when they 
acknowledged themſelves to be overcome, 
by holding up a finger, and dropping, the 
point of their weapon ; and this was called 
mio. Sometimes decayed nob!emen, to 


get the emperor's favour, would engage in | 


the combats, The victor was either crowned 


| an flave, war preſented with a wand, 
rudis, in token of his being a freeman 
that there might be a ſufficient number of 
theſe people, there were ſchools erected, 
into which captives, fugitives, ſervants, and 

notc rious offenders were condemned, and 
mony times ſold. Theodoret, king of tha 

_ Oftrogarhs in Italy, utterly aboliſhed theſe 
gladiatars, anno; 500. They uſually wore 
lome marks of diſtinction, or a peacock.'s 
ſeather, or ſome other dikcernible thing- 
Nero ordered 4c ſenators, and 600 Roman 
knights ta. fight for his diverſion; they ars 
called among us, prize-fighters 

GLADIA'TURE (S.) the act of fighting like 

| a gladiator, or prizeefighter.  - 

GLAIR TS.) the white of an egg · 

GLAIR (V.) to varniſh, brighten, or make a 
thing ſhine by rubbing or waſhing it over 
with glair, &c. "4 

GLAMO'RGANSHERE(<.) is of a temperata 
and healthful air, but of a very different ſoil 
and ſituation, the northern parts being ex+ 
tremely mountainous, full of thick woods, 
very barren, and thinly inhabited ; the ſonth- 
ern parts are mote level, and very fertile both 
for corn and f:eding great quantities of ſheep 
and cattle; it is well inhabited, and thick be- 
ſet with towns and houſes of the gentry it 
contains 118 pariſh-churches, eight market- 
toyns, and ſends two members to parlia- 

ment; at a place called Nætoton in this coun- : 
ty, is a well, that ſwells up when the ſea 
ebbs, and ſinks as the flood increaſes, 

GLANCE (S.) a fide-look, turn, or caft of the 
eye towards or upon a perſon or thing ; alls 
a hint, or diſtant remark, or alluion to or 
upon a ſybject, - _ | 

GLANCE (V.) to caſt a fide or ſhort look, or 
touch upon or towards a thing, matter, or 
ſubject; to reſer or allude to a matter; alſs 

to glitter or reflect a ſhining from the bright 
part of a lance; alſo a light touch made by 
the ſwifc throwing of a lance, or ſhooting of 
an arrow, &c, 7 | 

GLAND (S.) in Azatomy, a ſoft, ſpongy, la 

kin / )budy, ſerving to ſeparate ſome par- 

ticular humour from the maſ of hloodg 
the ancients thought them uſeful only as pil= 
lows for the other parts to lodge on; otherg 
imagined them as ſponges, to ſuck up the 
ſuperfluous moiſture of the other parts j but 
the moderns have diſcovered more noble 
uſes for them; they are of ſeveral kinds in 
reſpeR of their form, ſtructure, office, and 


- ulet. Rs 
GLA'NDAGE (S.) the ſeaſon for turaing hogg 
into the woods to feed upon the maſt that 
falls from the trees; allo to feed hogs any 
where with maſt. © | 
GLA'NDERS 6.) a filthy. diſeaſe in a horſe, 
conſiſting in the running of corrupt matter 
from the noſe, of different colours, according 
to the degree of the malignity, or as the in- 
feQion has been of ſorter or longer contiru» 


vith a falm- tte branch, or elſe, if he was | 


i ET . 


81. A 
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. P 
ante, being ſometimes white, yellow, green, | 
YO a as 1 
| GLANFORD „ GLANFORD BRIDGE 
8.) iv Liaceleſbire, *a fmail town, whoſe | 
. -matket is weekly on Thurſday ; diftant from | 

Londen 122 ecriputed, and 153 meaſured 


mi — | 
GLANDULOUS'ovr GLANDULAR (A.) 
ſomething compounded of or abounding 
wih glands; az the fleſh of the Imonds of 
_ theeors; ſweet-brezd,' &c, or fuch roots as 
grow - kernel-wiſe, and are held together dy 
mik fibres or threads. | {| 
GLANS (S.) in Notors! Hiftory, is an deorn,. 
or the fruit of the- oak trete; in Surgery, it 
is the top or button of the penis, or that part 
covered with the prepuce or fore - Cin. 
CLARE (V.) to blaze or ſhine very bright, 
- like the flame of lighted torches blown by 
- the wind 3 alſo to look. or ſtare very ear- 

|  nefily upon any thing, or in the face of a 
do daſh. a perſon out of 


-x. perſon with an intent 
GLASS (5.) a tranſparent, brittle, faQitious 
body, produced of falt or fand by the ac- 
tion of fire, which ſalt is extracted from cer - 
tain plants, as fern,” kali, &c. the ſand or 
gone is likewiſe various, but the bel} is ſup- 
poſed to be a. fort of "marble, called Tir 
wund in ſome parts of aly; it is affirmed 
dy the Chymyſis, that gloſs is the ultimate 
. proceſs of all productions wrought by fire, 
| und that all bodies in the univerſe may be 
reduced to it; its invention is very ancient, 
and its uſe very great; many improvements 
| have been made in it within the laſt century. 
- GLA'STENKURY (S.) in Samerſe!fire, is 
almoſt encompaſſed round with rivere, by 
which means it is a fort of an iſland; the 
ou is large, and well built, containing 


two pariſh chuiches, a good market weekly | 


on Thuifd-ys, and two yearly tairs, when 


| 


k 


GLEAM (V.) in Falconry, is to d 
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fits pines and plates of gloſs to the fufhee oe | 


window-frameg of houſes, pictures, &c, 


| iſgor 
throw, up filth from a hawk 105 8e of 


GLEAM (S,) a beam or ray of light iſſui 


from the tun, or apy other luminous boch. 

GLEAN (V+) Roa up the ſcattered ears 
of corn, after the gener nity is carri 
in; alſo to pick. and es —— 
of ſeveral authors, to make one imall vo- 


lame, Ec. 3 


GLEBE (8) ings Hits clo yi 
* 


of earth, containing ſome metal ot mi 
Kc. and ſometimes land e * 
churcfies, befides the tithes, and ſometimes 
any land or ground belonging to  benefie, 
fee, manor, inhexitange,) te, the right of 
oaks ſhould be annexed to the glebe. 
DE (S.) the bird called a kite; allo a hot 
e 
E. . s Mirt?, rezotcing, triu Ke. 
GLEEK 85 the 8 = TS! at, 
upon, or with cards. = 
GLEET |S.) a flux, oozing, or running of a 
thin trowniſh matter from the urethra, ang 
ſometimes cauſed by Rtrains, or other harm- 
less infirmities ; but moſt commonly flows 
from venereal exerciſes, and frequentiy rey 
mains after ill cure. 


8 


GLENE (S.) 5 cavity or hollow partof a bone 


that is not too deep, bu of a middle nature, 


as of the omoplate, which, receives the bo- 


mers or ſhoulder bone j ſomeximes it means 
the two cavities in the yertebra, or turning 
Joint of the neck. | # 


GLIB (4.) ſmooth, ars, pery, any. thing that 


is eaſily put in motion; ſo a very talkative 
-perſon is laid to be very glib-rongued,... 


GLI BNESS (3) ſmoot hneſo, Nipperineſs, ea: 


pable of being eafily put in Motion. 


GLIDE (v.) to move along ſmoothly, gently, 


: 


or eaſi 


. 2 [ 0" FS $4 3.: a5 Þ $84 . „ 
horſes and fat cattle are very plentiful; the | GLIMMER (V.) to dawn, of begin to ap» 


Kory of Joſeph, cf Arimathea's being ſent 


hither by the Apoſtles to preach che goſpel, 'GLYMMERING (S.) a dawning or beginning 


bout the year 31, and his actual refiderce 


at this plece, witn the wonders he wrought, | 


the accoudt of the tlooming hawthorn-tree 
upon Chrifimas-day, Cc. are not proper 
ſobjects for ſo ſhort an account of things and 
4s diſtant from Lendon 103 computed,” and 
121 meaſured miles. „„ 


GLAZ E (V.) to polith, make fr ö h, or ſet 


over it 3 alſo to work in glaſs, fo ax to keef 
- out the wind and rain, and Jet in the light, 


oſter the manner of ſaſhing, or by leading | 
the panes together, a> was the genera! practice 
of windows all over this kingdem; alſo to 


put a pane or ſmall plate of elaſs before a | 
picture, curious viece of writing, needle» | 


* 


work, & e. to preſerve it from diit. 


2 glofs upon a thing, as'potrers do on their 
Hare, by runnitg melted litharge or lead 


GLA'ZIER (S.) a workman who makes and 


”. Tr 
& is 1 


GLORE (S. ]) a round ſalid ay, the . 
0 


z to give a faint or weak light. 


134 


to appear, Lining, or giving a very faint 
light. ; F 


GLIMPSE (.) a faden flach or beam, a very 
imperfect or flight ficht of a thing. 
.GLVSTEN, GLISTER, or GLETTER(Y.) 


places, as our room pbliges us to; this town | 


to ſhine very bright, or reflect ſtrong rays 


from any body, to be very ſparkling like a 


3 
: 


dia mond, or any body well poliſhed. 
GLI';TER or CLY'STER (S) in Phy/ect, x 
liquid remedy or injection caſt into the in- 
teſtines, c. by means of proper inſtruments, 


p| and is compoſed of various medicines, as the 


nature of the malady requires, for. which 
it is applied 3 ſometimes it is injeRed intu 
the womb to cleanſe and W ſome- 
times up the urethra ſur the ſame purpoſe ; 
and ſometimes up the fundament, which, is 
the moſt gen-ral method, and which is uſed 


upon great variety of occa x 
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of anch ls — diftant from the center in 
every part, and by the 'Geontetriciani called a [ 
| term p/obe being more peculiarly | 


ſphere; the 
reſtrained or adapted to thole two mathema- 
- tical inftruments' called the plobes ; one of 


- which having all the lines and brinciya 1 pla- 
ces of the earth ſet on it, after the manner 4 
that geographers have invented, for the more 1 


ealy ſhewing or flöding the bearing and di- 


tance of places, the length and e a | 


the days in every W kingdom par | 
. ticular” Tide, ther with The $4255 of 
| heat and cold, the monſoons or trade winds, 


the variations of 5 compaſs, is called 
4 the 


the terrefirid]'6r ea arthly'p other ha- 


ving firſt — or Lrcles . 
nomers have e in the ya, vens, and 


then in — aces of tho: lines or | 
circles, the — conſtellations, Kc. ſet | 
down according to the general ſyſtems or ob- 


2 of ee er ſons, is called the 
all gon by whic may be known the 
93 — What 410 Where any ftar 


or number 6f fats, are above os horizon of 


the place where a perſon lu, They are 
made of divers materials, ſome (ona of wood, 
others 33 braf?, filver, &c. but 3 


commonly of pa laſtered over 

— uſes i = ch for 5 fre An ce 
that treat of the u ſe ebe e We 

of GLO'BOUS,” or GLO'BULAR 
(A.) any folid wy: Hit is made after t 
manner or like to a globe, or round Body. 

GLOBO'SITY'or 61 SOJEVESS (SJ the 
roundneſs, or 8 e form of. any ing. 

GLO'BULES LETS (75 
globet, or round 5 Whic the "preſent 
philoſophy ſuppoſes 882 bodies are com- 
poſed and 227 


CLOMERAPE (V 926 wind round, or. into 
an heap)” ball, Ber, 25 thread, wertes, 
&. is for man e 

CLOMERA'TIO 18. 155 gathering tog 


or rolling i nto a ball, barem, or 10 


form. 
0L00'MINESS (36 dulneſs Si, dark- 
neſs, | ken cou toon w 
8 
Y (A.) dark, u. heav dy 
thick, 4 "weather; alfs' any 2 12.0 


| fon, er Gees, tHit looks unh y, 


diſmal, or in much trouble and aMliction,. 


LO RIA PATRI (S. a ſet form of praiſe | 


© tothe Holy Trinity, a 1115 by the church 
to be repeated after 151 wel y paris of the liiur - 
gy, and particularly" the plams; ; ſo called 
becauſe when the offices are betforn ed in 
Latin, thoſe are the two firſt words o that 
by ma, concluſion, or doxvlogy, as it is fre- 
quently called 3 great e. conteſts have been a» 
bout the'anti iquity manber of wording, and 
other particu rities of this hyms, ſome . 
tending it was ud in the 4 ties time; 
it ie generally allowed to 1 
token of- orthodoxy, e 
pointed by pope Damaſus. 


ſmall GLO' 


ve "remained 5 
erer face it wat Ip | 


I 1 no 


FLO... 

' GLORIF 10 A'TION 6. a praifings bog 
ing, thanking, magnityings or ordering 3 alſo 
the admitting or puttinę among the number 
of the blefled: after this lifes * 

' GLO'RIFY (V.) to honour, praiſe, ae 

alſo to perfect, complete, or make happy, 

by putti g among the hleſſed in heaven to 

be a partake: of their felicity, 

LO RIOUs (A.) famous, thiaing, beautiful, 
rich, exc-eding good. 

| GLO'RIOUSNESS 8.) ſplendor, honour, te- 
nown, value ble richn ia, beauty, a. 

GLORY (S.) honour, renown, 2 

fame, praiſe fos well-doing 3 alſo t 

fick viſion or joys of heaven; in — uy 

0 4 — of ſhining or ith 

dein trons om the head or countenance of 
Gl the irgin Mary, or ſome faint or 
martyr, in iini a a lun, is called a 


glory. 
croky (V.) to boaſt, brag, or valbe one's 
| lelf for having done, ſuffeted, or being will- 
ing and ready to do or ſuffer any thing upon 
the. account of ſome opinion, ker ſaaſioa, | 
party, or profeſſion. : - 
GLOSE (Vs) to ſoothe, flatter, humour, or 
decgive a by falſe pretences." 
GLOSS (S.) a comment, interpretation, or eu | 
pofition of a matter or thing; allo 'a falſe 
ſhew, pretence, or - alſo a fhiving 
1 luſtre, or beautiful furface ſet or put upoa 
| 


1 „ 


32 cas; 
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ſilks or other wares, to make them more 
agreeable to the eyes of the behdiders. bY” 
GLOSS (V.) t interpret, comment, explain, 
or write notes upon a ſubject. 
SSARY (S.] an expoſition or comment 
KY matter; alſo a dictionary, 
difficult words uſed in u languages” | 
GLOSS'OGRAPHER 8.) commentator” of 
- expounder of hard-words« 
GIS GRAPHY (S.) the art of explaining 
2 —_— words or ealy' to 


«| LY 12 ſhining, beight, neh, like 
eſz d broad: cloths, filks, &c. | 
oi TI>(S;)-in Anatomy, i eleſt or ehin 
n the larynx, ſerving for the formation” of 
ke + e voice, being in the form of = tongue; 
3 this * the 3 — 
in relpir peaking, finging, &c. it has an 
| appt of muſcles, u hereby we contract 
and enlarge it as occaſion; requites from 
_ whence all the varicties of tones inf the 1 
_. are produced, — i" 
GLOU'CESTER.($, )i is the pringipal Aa in 
Glou.efterſture, 1 and a biſhop's ſee, 
© tolerably well bulk, thou fine; and for 
ũts obſt, nate 8 3 var = had ſince 
bad all its walls and works demoliſhed, which 
were very . lfrong; and before its being be- 
eged, had eleven. pariſh churches, five of 
which. were then Jemolithed; hereisa latte 
4 ae over the Severn ; there are e- 
vera} hoſpitals, ſchools, & c. both for teach: 
1 ins and nen the, boot of both 3 


2 
. ” 


ee it . two 


t Prince V illiamHeary, the king'sſecond bro- 


men, out of whom the mayor is annually cho- 
ſenz there are alſo 24 common council men, 
out of whom two are-annuallychoſen for ſhe - 
if; they have alſo n bigh tteward, 0 is 
uſually a nobleman) and à recorder; t 
allowed to wear ſcarlet gowns, to have the 
Fants at mace ; their preſent charter was 
given. by king Charles II. dated April 16, 
. 2672, their former charters being reigned : |, 
- For the regulation of the trade of this city, 
- Hers — 2 the mayor | pab 
attend the upon all pnb- 
© Kick occaſions in their gowns, w with. h ftream- 


two markets weekly, viz. on Wedneſday and 


and 10a mesſured miles, - 
ELOU'CESTERSHIRE: 68. * an inland 
county, of a healthful air, and fertile ſoil, as 
Wall for corn as paſturage, yielding mo of 
corn, and abundance of cattle, and 
treat flocks of ſheep, 
| ". Crefeoold, whoſe wool is much efteemed for 
ite Gneneſs 3 the eaſt part, called Coteſewold, | 
n ſomewhat hilly,. and is prineipuly em- 
and is Severn, which renders 


ever 


ty d with wood; and called Dear - 
a 


» where giow great numbers of excel - 


nnd iron mines, on-which are many 
and forges for working the ſame ; this foreſt 
* 40 miles long and ro broad, and ee 
3 hundreds, 23 pariſh- churches, 1 caſtle, 1 
obbey, 3 market towns, 1 mayor - town, and 
the common thereof (beſides the purlieus and 
Abbey woods) is ſaid to contain 32,000 acres 
; [of ground—Fhe whole county is about 50 


- hondreds, in which: are-2 5 market towns, 
280 parithes, 1 caſtle, 2 foreſte, 19 parks, 
. ſrueral large rivers, 27,000 houſes, and about 


20,000 people 3 it ſends 8 members to par- 


RE Jiament, and is about 140 miles in circumfe- 
nente; it is remarkable for the large manu- 


| ed in Landon comes principally out of Willi 

Hire, the real cheeſe of this county going 

more to Briſol than to London; the wovllen | 

manufacture of this county is exceeding good | 
and fine, and is very large in quantity. 


2 8 5 "EPS N 4 7 
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bers to paxliament, and gives the titie ei duke : 
nber z it is governed by a mayor and 12 alder- «f- 


are 


ford and cap of maintenance, and four ſer- 


companies aſſoeiated, the ma- 


er; it containt 12 pariſhes, though there 
are but 6 churches, and the cathedral; it has 


. Saturday, and four ee it is 24 
t, and has a large key and wharf on the ; 
N of the river, very commodious for | 
trade, to which belongs 5 cuftom-houſe, | 
With proper officers z, Lei- but | 


EE 
. ved to Brifts{; this city is a <onnty of itſel 
and is diftact f day oc x. computed, 


ly in and gear 


" ployed in grazing z the middle part hes low | 
watered by the 
the plains very fruitful ;' the weſtern part is | 


lent timber-trees for ſhip-building, c. coal | 


miles Jong, and 23 broad, containing 30 


GRQure of cheele, thougb that which is ſocall- 


* "Mt" 
- P 


to it the Ne 3 of file, lian, 
c. but moſt commonly of ſoft pliant lea. 
ther ; among Sewordſmen, ſending or throw - 
ing the glove, is challenging the perſon to 
fight, to whom it is thrown or ſent, 
'GLO'VER (S.) a perſon whole trade and byj. 


neſs it is to make, ſell, or deal in gloves, 
'GLO'VERS STITCH ($.) in Surgery, is a 

method , of ſewing up the. lips of a wound 
_ upwards, in imitation of the. glove-makers 
manger of ſewing their gloves / 
GLOUT or GLOWT (V.) to look frown. 
ingly „ angrily, or diſplea 


* t A perſon or 


GLOW (V.) to'grow hoe and red, as the 
N having walked in a 

f air. 

81 -WORM (S.) an inſact that fhiner or 
gives a light in the dati, ſomething like 
phoſophorus. 

orb 8.) aA thick, chmmy ſubſtance, that 

has the y ing very tenacious, 

and holding thoſe chings together that have 

deen daubed with it) it i a compoſition 
made from divers ingredients, 3 


the uſe it is to be applied to; hardly an 
curious in Foinery can be done without it 

SUR or LU TIN ATE (V.) to flick or join 

boards or other things cloſe and faſt toge- 
| ther, with the canſiſtence called glue, which 
| is ſometimes made of fins, or rings of 
| Fins * in waters and then-b toa 

OS or GLU'ISH A.) ficky, clamwy, 
of the nature of, or to glue. 

' GLUT (v.) to overſtock, ſurcharge, or fur 
niſn 6 perſon or market, with more wares or 
. than there ba call or demand 

| GLUT (S.) an abundance, great ſaperflui bs 

more than is wanted 2 1 
— or other ee 

GLUTINA'TION or GLUING((S.) a fuck - 

whe Joining, ur faſtening together by means 
gluey or flicky ſubſtance. ; 

uU INA VE or GLU'TINOUS (A.) of 
as ſticky, clammy, or adhering nature. 

N (S.) the name of a bird, faid te 

wh faund in the northern of Moſcovy, 

- Ee, 2 ſtuffs itſelf — 

paunth Ricks out, and getting into e 

| Kalt place, puſhes the ordure out, and re- 

turns again to the carraſe; from whence 

\ any one that practi ſes or &lights in exceſſive 

eating is called a glatton. 

GLU'TTONY (S.) a riotous, immoderate, 
or extravagant hing, ee with. w__ 
to rich or over-mu 

 GLY'PHEor GLY'PRIS (5 (S:) in Hrebiteftores 
is any cavity or canal, whether round or 

\ " angled, that is vicd ornamen 

ON As ki (V.] to ſer or ſhow the teeth, a5 it 
were in a poſture of re Mey hard, by way 
of ſcorn, deriſion, or g of a perſon 3 


* 


N CLOVE (8) that hy, rn is made & 


of woe. 


; . 5 
FC 3 V 8 Ss Ws 8 N22 


cation till its 


lamentation, 
3 2 ena 


CNA'THONIZE (v.) to pleaſe, hvmour, 


eſus Chriſt was not the fon of him who 
 Rity ; and many other whimſical and ro. 


nA G.) a fmall ſtinging in ſe ct or fly, Er- 


- ticularly rroubleſome in hot countries. 
GNA'THO (s.) n flattering, fa ning, hu- 
mouring, time ſerving fellow, 
GNATHO'NICAL (A.] after the mode, way. 
1 07 _— of a ſoothing, flattering, fawning 


comply with, or upon a perſon to gain 


pur poſe. 5 | | 
o (V.) to tear, pull, er rend off from 
the bones or any whole part, v 
after the manner of dogs, &c. 3 
cMOME (S.) a name w the cabalifts give | 
to ſoine certain inviſible 
ſuppoſe to inhabit the inner parts of the earth 
and to fill it to the center z they are repre- 
ſented very ſmall of fature, traftable, and 
friendly to men, and are made the guardi- | 
ans of miner, quarries, hidden treaſares, & c. 
ſometimes it is applied to a ſhort, pithy, ſen- 
* tefitious , obſervation, or reflection. 
CNO'MON' (S.) in general, fignifies am inder, 


director, or explainer;z in Geometry, if a pa- | 


rallelogram be divided into four leſſer ones, 
by two lines interſecting each other, and any | 
ene of theſe wur de taken away, the re - 
maining three will make or compoſe a gno- | 
von; in Afrenomy, it is an inftrument for | 
nealiiing the meridian altitudes of the fun | 

1 

| 


0 


— 


or ſtars; in Dialling, it is the ſtile, pin, or 
cock which. caſteth the ſhadow that marketh | 
ont (hy ies OE 0 L296 4 1 

CNOMO'NICKSS(S,) the art of drawing ſun- 
dials upon #ny plane, 


4 


together with all the | 


Diallin . e a 


furniture belong ing ahereto, vulgarly called 


= COR 


_ . manticle notions ; they had ſevera] apoerys- 
55 T Bobks, which they eſteemed as divine, 
OF as the Revelations of Adam, the hiftoy 


of Noria, Noab's wiſe, dc. 


GO (V.) to move, approach, or get to a place 
or thing, chat is at a diftance from us; alia 
the imperative mood of the ſame verb, 

whereby we order or command a perſon ty 
_—_ X Ls rd diftant perſon- or 

ſuch purpoſes as we have already, 

or do then declare. 125 8 


GOAD (8.) a flick, pole; or ftaff armed with. 


a ſharp-pointed iron at the end of it, to 


ferce or drive large cattle along with. 


GOAL ($,) the butt, mark, end, or finiſhing 
people, whom they + 


Place of a Tacez. alſo a priſon or ga for 
GOA'LER (8. ch — e ee les 
'L J the or . 

_ charge of the priion, and the priſoners 
therein. 
GO AR (s.) the warm blood ef any creature 
2 triangular piece of con to be 
ſewed- into a garment, ſail, &c..to fit it for 
the purpoſe intended. dats io Ws 
GOAR (V.) to fetch blood, or pierce the kin 
or fleſh, by the butting ef che borns of 2 
back, or, &c. or with the tuſhes of a bor, 
Kc. alſo to widen any thing at one end, by 


- 
% 


of à triangle, &c. as women do their ſhifts, 
and ſeamen do their ſails, c. | 


f ſewing in one or more pieces, in the hape 


GOAT (S.) an animal well known among vs, 


hened, and when any thing aged, of a very 
rank ſmell; the milk of the ſhe is reckone@ 
peculiarly nſeful for eonſumptive perſons; ir 
was one of the clean beafts of the I/rocktes 
and uſed in their facrifices ; when young, 
they are excellent eating. This creature is 


EXOMONGOLO'GICALorGNOMO'NICAL | 
(a.] bmething relating, belonging, or per- 
tuining to the part of dialling, © . | 


7 > 


that condemned ali ſearch after knowledge, 
decauſe that God required only good actions. 
CNO'STICKS (8. thefe were not fo much a | 


reported to de exceedingly pleaſed with the 
act of copulation, from . whence thoſe per- 
ſors who are immediately addicted ie wo- 


GNOSTMACHI (s.) a ſet of enthöffaftcks, a | men, are called poars, letchers, c. Some 


times in the Scriptus es, the term goat ſigniſes 
a demon ot idci, to which ſacr ice was o- 
ſered under this or a Emilar form. ; 


purtieolar ſet ofbereticks, avs complicationof | GOAT-HERD (s.) a perſon whoſe employ- 


many ſects; who were'fo called, becauſe they 
pretended to extraordinary illutminations | 


ment is to Jook after and take care of a 
large number or flock. of goats. 


and knowledge, one main branch of which GO or GO/BBEP (s.) a piece juſt big e- 


conſiſted in their pretended genes logies or at | 
tributes of the Deity, in which they #ffered 
?mong themſelves as much as they did from | 

3 they affirmed there were two prin=- 1 


nough, or fit to be put into the mouth at once. 


GO'BBLE'(V. )to eat haftily, and after a tre- 


dy end voracious manner, like geeſe and 
de Ae. | ede Kc 


cipler, the one good, bo was the zuther of | GOBELINS (8.) a noted houſe ot Poi, in 


l good 3 the other evil, who was the au- 
thor of all evil; they held the ſoul to be of 
the fame ſubſtance with God, and denied | 
the divinity of Ehriſt, ſaying only, that God |. 
dwelt in bim they held the moſt. unlawful | 

pleaſures of the 
their nightly meetings with all manner of | 
obſtene impurities ; they affirmed alſo, that 


gre the law, but of ſome other unknown | 


to be good, and defiled | | 


the ſuburb of St. Marcel,” formerly poſſeſſed 


dy famous wool-dyers, whereof the- chief, 


called Giles Goblin, who lived in the raign of 
Francis I. is ſaid to have found the ſecret cr 
dying ſcarlet, which was from him called 
the ſcarlet of the Gehelins; the houſe and viver 
that rum by it, alſo took the fame name = 
This houſe was purchaſed by Lewis XIV. for 


 # manufactory of all manner ofcuriousworks 


for the adorning the Teveral palaces of the. 
kipgdom; unde the direction of — 


"CoD. 


\y the apyigament of th Ling 
69 BLET (5) around dtipking bing ref or cup. AF ne 
— a foot ter op pts San. | 18 ; ER ( women t that is too 
vi obliged to what is con- t 
| N | rs ht 5 8 runs the hazard of ſpilling 0005 e potter. = for the 
i NC 82 SON at male ebild that ha 
| "GO BLING 80 —— grey, haſtily, Blut- len, ot 8 + and machen a bi 


tanouſliy, and without an : bapti m. 
3 S NS or HOBGO Abe 185 ) imaginary nn: x6 (8) certain, ſands in the 
evil ſpiritu or — —2 dy de an- county of Keng, that were formeriy. the land 
| | Ing perſons, to impoſe upon the credulity. of of A * but wi overflowed by the 
VE bh lanocent, harmleſt, jgnozjant perſons 3 alſo 


| = = aq wearne of tary, fle- c de wicked, abandoned ce. 

iN „ {miths, carvers, fatoucies, &c which have | Lueg , ove who, both. by word and deed, 

x produced extraordinary pieces of workman- | thews no regar eme Being, cr ary 
EEE non 

it 4 famous Le Bran, who gre ; (3-4. iacere, devout, ar 80 
| | tot the * 2 o 2 - ph | 


.. 


n ſhipping, - 5 
„e t quiet and frighten fiomard 2 e „ ker. 3 de- 
children. thing, ot be 
D 68.) ſupreme, eternal; d chf. exiſt· f — 2 { of 
BY 5 —.— vey ws a9 rhe e 5 the puta a thing, or 


bejags recejve, exiſtence, and by whom they GO. (0 to fare or.! ok upon a pe- 
| and we are e maintained, and con ·¶ ſon or-thing with the eyes fi 
| * . who is infinite in; all perfection and SL rr (A.Ja 
"Big by ies from all infirmity or decay, and. whey a8 foll, open, rolling, and aging eyes. 

| had.no beginning, ſo can, have no end: | GO/GMAGOG. (S.) a. perſon 6: very, large 
_ GODA'LMING (+), in Surrey, 5 ion] flature, Which the Britiſh hifprians. have 
- town! while mazket is, weekly. on, edpeſ- | * as being near 16, feet Ny 
1 A. ief. ae, he ons to tal Ka djs proportionable/; the 


open 
with Inge ) 


n OF "1 1 


s om are iaĩned eigh ** 2 W and 8 
] TE nh cling, - 1 5 e 'of moviogfram plac 
: ir is eminent in all. the county i the moxiggfram place to 
' | g b 1 kerſeys, and. blue ones for place; 3170 a 6.08 of woo! meat, I 


—— — ——— a. en. es PPP — 
x87 8 — a v_— = 
2 4 ro 


the Canaries, which are N. e to be, the] Fe. When it, it periſhft ox palin 
| . . beft-poloured of, any in the Kingdom.; 281. 8 


2 


| . ©oraputed, and 35 wet didant] uſed, for a hate taking the. groupd, or bur- 
| from Len 2 bet elan ier e 227" 5 
14 GO De HAD (S,) a boy or girl for. whom GOLD: (s.) the moſt pute, 
| or more perſons have faretics at : duQile. metal that is in nature, from bende 


F Tor ir arg &c. or promi ed at he, ſhould] it has, by the content of al moſt. all mankind 
1 . cuRted in the duties of xcli- | Grad been deemediths anoſt-1alue- 


gion;and-virtue.. | among mii . 
I] nano 68.) = or. S eee by: the names. of e f, i 


4 child that has, 8 or godfaghers. and is called Sol, to ſhe its Preveminence ; ifs 


- E'dmathers at her bapti | ſymbol, ot chatacter, s © i5; ee are 

# GUDNESS ($-) a. 272 Aj Ll ck Ot ah . th many, and different. from all other we- 
i TCient T hag a great number, 7 whom |, tals, By we 3 2 ther, 
14 rticular . virzues, powersz vices, &c y 342 rye, . it is nom 
| 2 8 _ 75 —— "of. all __ k occaſions. its 


x ; O'NFATHER, (Ss) one who takes uon — — e as; appeats from the 
1 | 4 - Ben operazione of t e e and gold- 
ft was to do, as to hold or anſwer tor . beajers, for „mix, bog ogg thouſsndth. pant of 
F | - a 4 is baptiſm at the four, ee. Fa ſulphur in ,any,maſy of Aang it 225 
= 6 | to, de dane religiouſly, , on Jar be ma — Ats extraogdinary ; fixityapp:: 

1 | 2 52 God; and.accgiding io the ptęſent . from, its.capacity;of i i 
y 

#4 

| 


uſe, that the perſon, = the vS * Beisl fire; but there ate burving 
2 be regylariy, ea be in t I 510 e the heat ol, the ſun ſo 

r  Ples of religion, anf the, dutieg of, Ran- — tbatit volsblizestherein ; there arc 
vic h, thereby to render: rhe. pexlon, agreeable | various names given; to this peta}, as virgin 
3 dath to Got ee this ig.9 very agent Eon Which is ſaid. to be very pale, and ſo 


25 ae in the ch Uto many | - ſo thay 1 00g de moulded into any figure 
1 uſez, and Hong t — „ who | .. with.the. 797 400 thaf it will take the im- 
| bave cedforbert fox bes is, Ke. * 2 pte 9 of ſeals bk ware wax, to harden 
3 | "24 A the, cugume r White b ghten its colour, they mix 
_- | _ cc "Mt th þ emeiy Wit it ; fine or -pure gold, is — 
x 6 ' : pug 
i 8 
1 


; alloy ;-ſtandard gold in England, isthat which. 
bag 22 parte pure 


0600 LDEN (A.) ſomething lvoking Uke to, or 


vn the ſkin or fleece: of the ram, upon 


.brazen-h 
gon that never ſlept, but taken and carried | 
off by Naſen and the Argonants z ſome ima- | 


of Burgundy; in 1429, inftituted a military 
order by, this name ; the king of Spain is 
now grand maſter of this order, 'as duke of | 
Burgundy, and the number of knights are 31; 


it is u 


ſear let cloak lined with erxmine with à collar 


in form of a B, to 


order is now common to all the princes of 


_ vſe3.. ſometimes. it is called the Rule of 
Three, &c. becauſe from three numbers | 


fought, bears ſuch à proportion or relation 


found, bears ſuch a relation or proportion 


: Mary #1654 5 Tn, n _ 9 
* n 3 8 c 1 
* F * . 


impurities and 


tel, one part filver, and 
the other coppe. | 
having the properties of gold; alſo a meta 
pborical term fur ſucceſs,- plenty, Ge. 
Golden Fleece, in the ancient Mytbolig y, 


which Pbryxut and Hella are ſpppoſed to 

have ſwam over for to Colelos, and which 

-being-ſacrificed to Nupiter, was hung upon a 

tree in the grove of Mars, guarded by two 
, 


ginge this to be an allegorical repreſentation 
of ſome true hiſtory. Philip the Good, duke 


ted to have been inſtituted on ac. 
count of the immenſe 


with Iſabel of Portugal; the knights wore a 
opened and the duke's cypher upon them, 


ther with flints ſtriking fire, with this mot- 
to, Ante ferit, quam. flamma micat ;\ at the 
end of this collar hung a golden fleece, with 
this device, Pretium non wile laborum; this 


the houſe of Auflria, as. being. deſc 


from Mary of Burgundy, daughter of Charles | 


the Hardy, la dyke thereof. 

Golden Number, a number made uſe of 
by chronologers, to ſhew what year of the 
moon's.cycle any year is; in the Julian Ca- 
lendar, it is uſed to ſhew on what days the 
new moons fall; but in a ſeries of time it is 
to be obſerved, that the golden numbers, 
through the defect of the Junar cycle, re- 


cede, and do not ſhew the true time of the | 


New moon. . s b#; 4 7 F 
Golden, Rule, that rule by which Arit bme- 
ncians anſwer all queſtions, wherein ptopor 
tion is concerned, ſo called by way of emi- 
nence, as being of the . greateſt value and 


given a fourth is found out, proportional to 
the three given ones; and this is either direct, 
that is, When the fourth number, or that 


to the thitd number (they being firit duly f 
arranged) as the ſecond does to the firſt; 
or inverſe, when the fourth number boiog | 


to the firſt,” as the ſecond does to the third; 


ſometimes theſe. are doubled, that is, there | 
_ *re five numbers given to find a fixth ; but 


fit the duke made 
by woolz the Grft+ ſolemnities were per- 
formed at Burgos, at the, duke's marriage 


ify i Burgundy, toge | 


G ON 
forbenr ſaying any thing more of them here» 
GO'LDFINCH (S.) a very pretty- coloured, 
| ſmall noging-birfꝓCſeadaaeae. 
GO'LD-FINDER (S.) a genteel name for him 
; «whoſe-bnfineſs is to empty pries, vulgat- 
Iy called a Tom-turd-man; alſo a cant 

name ſor a cheat, who under the ptetence 
_ of finding a piece of money, and. inviting 

; ; by=ſtander to partake-of:a treat, &c. out o 
it, endes vous to get him to play at cards, 
dice, c. in order to. win or cheat him of 
his money; they are ſometimes alſo called 
Nuinta-· deopper. N 
Gol B. roll, (] leaf. gold, or that which 
painters uſe to cover their works with, as 
the edges of picture frames, writing, e. 
which is of ſo durable a nature, that it will 
' - laſt longer than the cloth or wood it is laid 


{ 00M bu rater ie 25 nen ich 
GO'LDING-(S.) the name of both an apple 
and a fiſh ; alſo the ſurname of a man. 
'GO'LDSMITH (s.) is properly one that works 
gold in a furnace, -or-makes; toys, trinkets, 
rings, &. and by vulgar acceptation, one 
who keeps a ſhop, and ſells gold and ſilver 
- wares, rings, je wels, & c. . 
' GO'EGOTHA (s.) a ſcull ʒ there was a moun- 
| tain to the north - weſt of Jeruſalem called 
by this name, ſome think fiom its form, 
and others; becauſe criminals were executed 
there 3 others, becauſe the firſt man's head 
was buried there; it is commonly called 
- "mount Caluary. + Jeſus Chriſt was crucificd 
and buried there, in a garden belonging to 
©, Foſepb of Arimathea, Theemperor Adrian 
when he rebuilt Jeruſalem, called it A lia, 
filled up Chriſt's tomb, and placed over it 
ſigures of the moſt infamous idols; but the 
empreſs Helena cauſed it to be cleanſed, and 
built over it a magnificent church... 
GO'LOPS(S.)-a term in Heraldry, that ſigni- 
ſies roundles of a purple colour. Ls. 
GOME (S.) the thick, black, oily, greaſy 
matter made uſe of for cart wheels, to 
cauſe. them to move the eaſier 3 alſo for the 
nuts and: ſcrews of large. preſſes, &c. 
GOMPHPFYASIS (S.) a term in Surgery, by 
vhich is meant that diſorder or diſte mper in 
the gums of a perſon, that readers the teeth 
looſe and zeady to drop ut. 
GO'MPHOMA or GO'MPHOSIS (S.) a term 
in Surgery, uſed when one bone is inſerted 
end faſtened into another, as the teeth in thæ 


e | « F 

GOMPHOS S.) a diſorder in the eyes, when 
the ball is ſwelled, and ſtretched beyond the 
ſkin called e tunica. A 

GONA ORA (S.) th gout in the knee. 

GONDOLA (S.) che Venetian term for a (mal 
boat or wherry, for the conveying. of paſſen - 

gers or ſmall parcels of goods from one 

place to another, that is but at a ſmall or 
moderate diſtance. -- 12 2 5 8 


. 


| GONDOLIE'R ($.) an Indian name for a 


n theſe are always reducible to thols above, 1 | 


wherrymang ot as we commonly call them 
* 85 {bad SN ie r 


N l 77 9 411 . * 
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— — that! 2 Geben dend de the dete Uher 
ſmall veſſal or boat upon d riert. 0 heated very hot 3 allo an copprobrivts mate © - 
GONE (A.) departed og rs 285 ben, l, + whereby a perſon of little underſtanding. is | 
. taken away. called by way of deriſoorn | 


GONE OUT-A-HEAD: XA) ſpoken 8 GOO'SE-BI RIES-(8:)- a pleaſant: Al 
mp that out ao e the head (of {_ Fruit, uſed for making tarts with, and pre- 
_ - another under ſail. 1 | ſerving,” yhilo ners, Cn oy: whe - 
GON'FALON er GO'NFANON-. (8) the ripe. 5 | 
* church banner cartied-in the-pope's army 3 GOO'SE-BI 11 (8. aparticutariſol addaria, 
alfo'a tent or canopy carried at the head of "wy thip- yoes- before the wind, or -with p 
the proceſſions of the: chief churches in — — — 034 4 $ AL bu + as. 
Rome, us a preſercativengain(t rain; che were | GOO oo UIL ($;) the becher ea | 
or banter ferving for a ſhelter: - herg of a"\gooſe's wing, which | 
GONFALONIE 68.) he yope's ad- e ; within the''ſkin, Fee uſed to 
FX bearer © ns to write With. 
GONORRHOE'A: (8. n! diſeaſe ;commonly | GO LLIED (A“) large or fats | fop- 
-- orifing from impure” converſation with foul | —.— ariſe cen tuo weh eating or er- 
men or women, which cauſes an oozing or ner orgy, 
dripping of matter from ulcerated glands, for- }GORCE or GORZ 689 ai ibis: kus . 
© merly* {oppoſed to be the ſemen 3 it is 'alfo || grow Wild upon !Irnountainous or beathy 
called a chap, or running of the rein. laces, which rhe country people gather to 
GOOD" (S.) whatever tends or conduces to urn; ul a poot of dam to keep water in, 
. preſerve or improve nature or \ſorietyj'and || any: ftop! or hindrance i me 2 rivers: as mills, 
is the direct oppoſition to evil, which tende] "Rakes, "&c/ 
* 8 to deſtroy or impair'it z Meraphy ficollyy it | GO'RDIAN KNOT (S:) lendt made in the 0 
bi | is the & be perfection or integrity of a | lesthers, tracts, or harneſſes belonging to 
1" thing, whereby it haveverything thþt be-) ,  thechariorof Gand, father to Midas, king 
_ . to its nature. . ol Plrygia, is very intrieate, that both be- 
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} | Gi 
1 Pbyſcol or 8 | "ginhing! and ending were imperceptible ; it | 
i | e roſſeſſes every ching neceſſary to its - was feported, that che oracle had declated, Gt 
=_ : well being. that whoever could untie it ſhould be mil. | 
i - © el or Erbical Good," is the agreement | ber of ali e *Mlexander having undertaken | 
f of a thinking reaſonable being, and of the itz and tearing, if he should not be adle 60 
fl - habits, acts, and mclinartions thereof,”with | to do R; it would de locted upon as an ill CC 
'f the dictates of right reaſon;” and the will of | omen, drew his fword and cut it; it © now 2 
Y 5 the Creator, as* diſcovered by naturat light ; | often applied to thinge that are difficult to GC 
1 in a Srripture Senſe, it frequently ſignifies all | unde, and particularly to-marriage, whice d 
} the 'bleflings and advantages both of my it is faid, ſuck: ere \one dus this Gy ted the 0 
| and mind, as well publick as private:”: Gerdi Ronny b 
i GOOD-A-BEARING(S.) a Lew term, im- GORE (s.) i@' [ einngalat e cloth, &e. v 
1 porting dutiful and quiet behaviour, both to | © ſexyed +6 or inte any: thing, to make-one end f 

| the king and all the members of the com- broader than the other; in Heraldey, it is & 
# monwealth. for which” perſons are ſome- | ſometimes uſed a4/'an'abatementsfor effemi- f 
. times bound to give ſecurity, on nt naey pere alfo congeaed or elottcs w 
| Z committed ſume ac of violence; &c. blood. of 
4 GOOD-LACK (Part.) O ſtrange! wonderful! GORE (v. 00 Net a rf or- hes living ra 
1 Ils it ſoꝰ K. creature, ſo that the blood flows from the kat 
i GOO'DLY (A; ) beautiful, fair valuable, fine, - wound -ber' it is particularly ſpoken of a ert 
| 2 delicate, horned besſt wounding with hit horns. u 
. : GOO'D MAN (S.) country word, e GO RGE (S.) the throat; and in Hawking, be 
| 7 quently wed alſo in Lendon, for the maſter that part of a hawk that firſt receives her ang 
b or head of the family. meat; in HebirecFure, the narrower part of ing 
. GOODNESS (S.) the ned enen the To raw andDorick capitals, lying between 00⁰ 
0 ſo why a | pie or N. . or ſhould 2 the aftragal, the ſhaft of the colomn, and gte 
| Y e the anaulet ; in Furtiß cation, the entrance 60's 
| GOODS"(8,) all forts of eels, riches, or 15 leading tothe body<of works! - ' wh 
ons. Seine F 'Baſticn, is the right Nike that and 

COB IIA (S.) Mind; |bevetficentt inen 1 beer the diſtance between the two flanks, A g 

nation, a friendly or well-wiſhing difpofition J : Gorge of 'the Half-Moon, that ſpace con- Co's: 

towards a perſon; alſo a premium given for tained between the two ends of their kaces Wit] 

| being admitted into a boute or ſhopof trade. nert the place. ing, 

60005 or GOUGE (S.) an inſtrument or] Gorge f tbe — the ſpace between WH 

tool uſed by carpenters, joinjers,'&c,”to make 12 their: ſices next to the great dite. reco 

_-  charfiels; gutters, or bollows with. { GORGE to eat ae to cram, | ber 

*COOSE: (S.) 2 large, well known, eating 3 OT, 
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Ao abba Hera W VE 
ronet non the neck wy, N lion tec 


OROGEOUS An fine; gay, ate, 
8 9 7 25 9 * 


be T, or equi 

Ke. 9 
GORGET”' . by fi HR — of a ea |. 
" alſo i'brefifi te” worn 1 4 defenlative by: 


| ſoldiers. 1% 5 HIP» 
GO'RGONS 6 ) three ſiſters, Mediſe, 255 | 
- ole, und ind 'Sthenio, the repute> daughters of 
hots, x frarive-deſty;, Who are faid to 
have but one eye among all, which th 
one ahöther _— bg nip required ; they! 
"ms reported to de has Jong wings; their“ 
| heads were dreffed with ſnakes, their teeth] © 
were at big as boat's*tuſhes, and their talons]“ 
crooked and 1 they dwelt near the He. 
| perian gar and turned thoſe e into 
ſtones that K6olked in theirfaces,” Ec. Theſe 
romantiek ſtories are 
5 repreſentations of fortitude 
virtues, that N all difficulties, 1 
GORMANDPZE 


3 


4 


f 
$ 


large quantities of ith food. 
COR ANN G.) eating much, and 


ererdily. x 
ORS or 0055 68. ) 4 ſhrub that grows Try / 
the heaths; commons, and" other batren | BL 


places, Ke 8781 1 WY N 
60 HAWK (s.) à large b of prey. wo 
CO'SLIN (8. ung or chicken gooſe 3 alſo] 

a ſubſtance hat v en avtrbcs, * BEN 


[1 


death, refurreQtion, and doctrine of Jeſus Þ 
Chit; of which” thete are four, tnider "the ]. 
names of Morrbrtb? Merk, Lake, bbx;\ the 
word fignifies nee, or 2 a Joyful Wel f 
ſage; beſides thofe uf the fir(t ages of the 
chutch were peſtered Wich adopt forty others, 
ſome of which n are "A remaining, ſtaffed! 
wich the follies of the enthuſia ſtic notions i] 
of their fooliſh” in venters. It was the gene- 

ral pra ctice arch wdr herericke, to at- 
tack the goſpets, Id order to maintain their 


uue ones, and ſubttiztin 
' their ſtead; others RAIN 
and others to obliterate the true anes, acegrd= | 
ing to the ſeveral opinions they embtaced. 
CO'SPELLER (S.) à reader, profeffor, or | 
Bi lover and prvinoter of the goipel, * qi 
CVSSIP (S.) a name given to thoſe women 
who love and practife iu h going abroad 
and talking of other people's concerns; 5 al 
a god- mother. 
00 SSIpING (S.) 4 going from place to 


urious ones in 


ne, or baptizing of a child 3 or a viſit paid 

by ſeveral women to ane who. is pre 

LO after raped agd vſualy' 
her going abroad dg 95-7 


With a tale ; ; alſo a merty making, Wer. | 


$510 | 


| 


tent} 


} GOTMCK (A.) rude; thirtifietat, rofitct, 


Gow 


after the manner, or 51 20 the Gb, whole 5 


"architeQure was and rude, like 
mot of our old chutt bt ich are builr in 
their manner, 

GOTHS'"(S:) an ancient people of Grrriany, 


that dweltall along the Y;fuls,” as far as its 
moath'in. the Baltick-Sea, at Dantzick; in | 


proces. of time, mikiby with the N 9225 

” and other Pandalick clans (hey were, bo way | 

1 distinction, called'Gdrbr, 

So or GAU D (8.) 4 plant called alſo 
dg , ud by the Dyers in producing ; a yel- 


COUDHURST (8. J. in Kent, a'ſmall to 
' whoſe market is weekly 4 Wedneſ 73 
" diſtant from Landen 40 computed: and 49 


menſüted miles. 


} to ent wore ich a; 3 
- - ſofficiency, De or ſwallow” greedily | 
| 


GO'SPBL/(S!)' the book ef the fe, 'miratles, | 


errors, or xcuſe them, ſome rejectinz roll : 
LEG inter polate! 8 
I 'G 


\ > of 


GOUT (8 


hing acquir 
bolſeſſed, ve, We ng” gi ed, 


— 


* 
3 
2 bo 
Fo 
1 
» 


* * 
. * 
w 


5 $ and Nu. 3 
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"CO'VERN(V.) to rule over, atiea, keepin 


. _ awe. or ſubſe lon, to manage or ke; care 


oſed to be fabulous ( 
and other noble 


GO'VERNABLE (A. ) orderly,” regular, that 
may be ditected or managed. 
GOVERNANTE (S.] s governeſs or woman 
t hes the Care of Young girls, &c. much 
uſed in Spain ; alſo a term of diſgrace for an 
old woman that aCtiasa dard, Ke. 
GOVERNMENT SJ in ower or autho- 


rity that one 9 es over another 
or , the 1 authority or 
of adminiſtering juſtice in every na- 


or S ns CY 


| 60 VERNOR 'Oor GOV EANOVE (S.) the 


. with the power of come 
irecting, or managing any af- 
fair, . iether puBlick or rn mg ig is 
85 commiwaly ſpoken of the de 1 'of : a kipg or 
printe, to whom the care © . town, caltle,” 
© province, St. is commiited, 
GOUGE S. ) an iron inſlrument uſed by moſt 
125 ede hs e to hollow out ſmall 
anne ls, ſu 472 of columns, the 
” thafts öf gun-ftocks, & om 2 
COURD (5.) a plant whth produces. leaves 
and branches much like garden cucum 
which creeps upon the earth, and is 42 — 
into ſeveral branches; its folk i is of the 
and figure of an orange;. it is of a 
: whitiſh” ſubſtance, if you pare off the - uf 
and ſo bitter to the taite that it is called he. 
ll of the earth. 
ST, GOUT, o © or GU'STO 6. a 
reliſh tor, liking, approving, or taſting of a 
thing; 3 ao an inclination or debre after any 


) « painful eiſeaſe that exerciſes 
11350 fery principally upon the joints ot the 
y ficians are much divided 
4 the e origin of it, Aud more about the 
cure. 


GOU'TY (A troubled wich the gour 
ay any thing f Rene Ted,” ill. thaped, apt aſe p 


one part than another, uneven or | 
us esd, fill, Se. n 


e . looke gar ent worn by wen 
A over 
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© ns other cloaths, commonly £ 1 eee, wr cou fi 
ſk their prof, + office, or gignity, putation or reaſoning. . | 
2 lawyers, ſrery- men, al the GRADVAL (Ache 1 2 =, perf 
common br ; uppermoſt garment 0 5 __ or ching by regular methods Lb. arderly 


Toathiug.* 2 
rm. (V. ) .to- handle 20 ny; 21 (3) Weber Ek . 
+ 'wantonly, - to reel and ſtagger 1 N tween the 
Places, to lay rude hands on any thing, . e ef. or plalme of degrees, 
oer S. Iin Disiaity, is any favour or r gift | © which are | 
©" that God beſto us upon his creatures out of 
Hin mere goodneſs. towards them, without] dhe 
any regard. to their metit z moſt diſputes are onA abe ) a perſon. that by taken 
- maintained by the. divines of different com- 3 faculty, 1 divinity, phy- 
C. 


munities about the forts, power, extent, &c., ck, 
grace, which do as little ſervice to man GRA DUATE (v.) toconfer. the Honour or 
x kind ae many other Prov diſpytes that are of an uniyezfity or college upon a per- 
wanagzed with much h and oppoſition}. ſon; alſo to divide a mathematical inflru- 
on n des. In x" armula of patents] ment into.parts or degrees, that it may an- 
- roma privers it is an uſual term, they com- ſwer the purpoſe for which it was made. . 
18 E beginning A or B by the, grace of .GRADUA TION or GRA DUATING (s.) 
od, The Rems biſhops frequently begin]. tbe working upon mathematical inſiruments, 
eir_mqandatcs in the ame manner; it js |. and, marking the degrees of the ſeveral lines 
2100 a title for princes of an inferior, rank, ending, to the purpoſe for which it. was 


and F Engliſp | dukes and ach- cTonſtructed. 
J it extends to barons.” GRAFF or GRAFT(S$:)in Gardening, s ſeull 


* 


"AF de, 


1 th 


„Bishops 
5 N king ones L the Keg | thoot, cyon, r eee 
„ kings were addreſſed do by this title, nnce] into another tree, in order for that other to 
e I V+. bring forth the ſame. fruit with the firſt, or 
Days of Grace, in Trode, are a cer + that from whence the graft was taken; or 
number of days that the oy, of ,particu-J- it is a ſmall. portion of a tree incloſed in a 
bir kingdoms or cities allows for the pay-  cleſt or incifion made in another, in order 
ment of a bil I of exchange, after the ftipu- to cotrect, qualify, or improve the tafte of its 


fruit, and ſometimes to e a 6 
- ferent ſort, 
1 GRAFF or GRAFT (V. to inſert, inoculate, 
or put a cyon, . yours) one tree into 
another. A. 
- GRAIN (S.) all forts of corn; alſo the ſmalleſ 
part of any thing, end particularly the jcaft 
of the filver weights, 24 of which make 2 
penny weight, being in value near half z 
farthing, and about two · hence in gold; in 
Linge it is the fibres or component parts; 
thing done againſt our inclination or will 
is bd to be againſt the groin, 
Grain Cobar, with the ; Dyers, is thatwhich 


lated time in the bill is expired; a0 in Eng- 
Alasd it is three 25 „at Rome 5, Rotterdam 6, 
Pari: to, Hem reb 12, Antwerp 14. 

- CAT of Grace, is an act of — — 
Jaw for thi relief of debtors, who are other 
"wiſe inſolvent, in order to clear them fro 
their preſent reftraint or impriſonment, upo 

mei complying with the conditions required, 

; ug. the creditor has no power to * | 


GR NACE (V. 57% Bob dür or favour with x a per- 55 
ſun's preience;. to adorn or e A thing . 
by proper cecorations, &c. 
; GRA'CEFU L (A.) beautiful, handſome, de-“ de-“ 
cent, well · look ing, ornamental, &c- . FI cochineal for one of its ingredients, ſuch 
ee (A.) en impiovs, hardened, | as ſcarlet, and 2 multitude of mixed co 
ümpenitent wreich, that has loſt all ſhame ours. 
"and remorſe, and commits all manner of ; Grains of Paradiſe, the feeds of the plan 
Mt wickedneſs with pleaſure. , called carda mum. 

GRA'CES (S.) in che common Law,'is what is | RA UNT AR (S.) the art of adjuſting word 
commonly called provihons'; and ſometimes | ” according to the idiom and flexion of any 
©. © benefices promiſed or granted before they, are laypgu ge, fo that they may agree to together it 
* vacant, are called reverſionary grates ; z in the the moſt regular, clear, and intelligible man 

Heathen Thcolzy, three ſuppoſed daughters | ger; alſo the name of a book, in Which: 
PER. of Jupiter repreſented exceedingly . beauti- oy laid down ſach Rules, from whence it will h 
fu, called Aglais, Thalia, and Eupbroſyne; " eaſy to conclude that the ſcience, 33 2 

. Tendtins the benefit done, the receiver, ard the ſame all over the world, and the diff 
the beſtower, whether it be to a perſon or | rence between che grammar and ſytiem “ 


Fo 


0 nation, &. one language and another is purely acid 
© GRACIOUS (AJ kind, tender, mexcifyl,. bee | ta}, the eſſence being univerſally the ſaw 
decent. favourable. | | GRAMMARIAN,(S,) one ſkilled in the: 


_.» GRADA'TION (s.) a regular aſcending o of grammar; and in the — Rate of lean 
or deſcending from any thing 8 5 whether it be ing, only means e pen" 
* material by ad as n dders, 9 5 . . though! 


PERS; 


22 


8 
SS 


603 1 
S8 59 0. 


g2 = 


acai and plas es "the DOE TION 

- puticulatities-of particular words! and Shea: | 
uh  whichimeans not duly attendibg to 
2 and intention of the ſpes ker or 
1 — he renders both himſelf and the perſon | * 

whom he comments upon ridiculous. "This 

term is now olmoſt *confladd to the little 
teachers of particular ſyſtem of the Latin 
und Greek tongues, whoſe general er 
in almoſt all the other pulite ind uſeful pa 


of learning has brought'ithe art, tho? in eſe . 


_ exceedingly- uſeful and commendable; into 
22 captious and ill-adapted 


© eriticiſine, © Anciearly; 'the moſt eminent in 
all _ of lteraturewere Lene minsteä pra- | 


CRAMMA'TICAL(A:)atcordingto the rules 
or maxims of grammar. 

CRAMMATICA'STER(S: Ya pretender to or 
a ſmatterer in the art e without 
deing really ſkilful. - 

GRA'MPOUND (S.) a men dirovgh town 
in Cornwall, of no great antiquity ; formerly 
it had a market werlæly on Saturday, which is 
now either quite diſcotitinued, or very little 

| uſed it has bot one feet of about $0 ſes | 
eral on an cy NES town- 
corporate, hay a mayor, eight magiſtrates, a 
recorder, and a eee and ſends two 
members to parliament ;- its principal manu- 

foctute is in glove goods; it is diftant from 
London 205 computed, and 252 meaſured 
miles. 


CRA'MPUS (S.) a fm ef the whale kind, but 


GRANADIE'R (S.) a foldier who carries 3 
pouch full of hand · gra nadoes to throw among 
and annoy the enemy; they are of two ſorts, 
borſe and foot; to each troop of horſe- 


- guards there is added, by. eflabliſhment, a | 
_ - troopof granadiers, eonſiſling of 64 men, be · | 
| fides officers, commanded by the captain of | 


the troop of 'guards'z the pay of a bn 
borſe grenadier is 2.8. 6 d. per dax. 
GRANA'DO (S.) an ironballor globe caft hol- | 
low and filled with the various forts of combu- 
ſtible matter, having a fuſce at the touch- hole 
to fire it and throw among the enemies. 
GRA'NARY G.) a ware-houſe or ſtore · houſe 


to lay up and preſerve corn in, which is | 


ſometimes under the direction and command 
of the publick magiſtrate, as in caſes of fieges, 

civil wars, famines, and'other publick cala- 
mities,” and ſometimes _ 2 n of | 


private perſomt. 
GRA'NATE (S.) a gem or _ tone of a 
high red . 6 called by this name upon ac-/ 


count of its reſemblance to the ſtone or ker- 
nel of s porngranate;; in Bobemia, they are 
found in common fields among the ſand or peb- | 
bles, and not in any regnlar'vein or mine. 
GRAND 1 treat, chief, principal, valuable, 


deautifu}, noble; this word is much uſed | 


among the French, as an appellative for many 


officer af 4 &c, as grand: almoner, grand 


* ecuyer, & 


"f 


— 1 © 
79 Grand 'Gufto, a term in beer. importir 

ſomething very extraordinary f * ks celica- 

ey, stcürsey, and 8 in the defizn 

20 1 — e r | 

ran ven to — 

the Nel. given to the em- 


vb Sergeanty, the tenure of hol 

25955 = whe Ns by the perſonal ſervice of 
or leading his horſe, be- 

© ing abe carver, butler, &c. at his 
corona 
GRANDAME or GRA'NNUM (8 the ; 
fame with grandmother. _ 
n LD'(S.) the fon's'or dughter's 2 


GRANDEE 8. Ythe common title for a er | 
or Hobleman of Spain, particularly * tho 
hom ehe king has given licence to be co- 
vered in his preſence, of which there are va- 

- rious ſorts,” ſome for life only, made by the 


1 


1 7 ſaying, Be covered; others are 225 


dees by deſcent, made by by the king's Ching. 
'- Be tovtred for thyſelf and beit; which are 


S fre ade ns 
me have three or or . 
In their family. * Ls 
 GRA'NDEUR (s.) magnificence, nob te 
a excellence, greatneſs. 


GRAN DFATHER S, or father” 
or mother's father { 1 * Yeu. 3 


GRANDFLOQUEN E 8.) high, eloquent, 

or lofty ſpeech. 5 va 
GRANDMOTHER 68.) my or your father 
or mother's mother. 

GRAN DSIRE (8. the ſame with grand- | 


ollen (x (S.) ſometimes kene only the 
Ly or-threſhing floor, and ſometimes the 
_— farm, as well fields as barns, ſtable: 
and all other its appendayer, and' fometirh 
a farm-houſe cnly. © 
' GRA'NITE (89 a ſort of marble; ee 
hard and rough, and very unfit for 2 curious 
poliſh,” ſprinkled with a great number of kt· : 
tle ſpots or ſtains like ſand. 
* GRANF'VOROUS (A.) that feeds upon corn 
or any ſort of grain." + 
GR A'NNY (s. ) ſometimes is a familiar name | 
_ grandmother, and ſometimes a term of 
* 
GRAN T (V.) to give, beftow, allow, yield, 
or cancede to. 
GRAN T (S.) leave, mines, A gift or Al- 
lowance for a thing done or to be done; in 
- Lazv, à gift in writing of ſomething which 
cannot aptly be paſſed or conveyed by word” 
only, as rents, reverſions, &c, given by ſuch 
- perſons 28 cannot give but by deed, ar the 
king and all''bodies”politick ie things 
that cannot be-afſigned without b are faid | 
to lie in grant: | 
GRANTEE (s.)" che besten 00 whom uny | 
- thing is given or granted by deed, 
GRANTHAM (S. 91 in Lineolsſhire, a borough 
een by an aldermen, and 12 
* 2 3 juitices 


Par gg oO rage = 


> a 4 


+ 


G RA 


Peter ay, +37 fo 
and by the greazneſs 


i ter town, and 
nriches many. of its inhabi- | 
88 2. Pech whole: . 
faid to 


ch-by, Pg 
. 1 


7 5 bag alto a <1 
du ny, rea 
be t (nes. i members N oy 
ent diſtant. fi 


do perlia- 
105 mea 


4 


e market 


Y . Juſtices 
ö A dest, pu- 


Weekly 
ous, w 
9 4 WK traffi 
1 it Has 
ple 1 
707 4 


am un, $5 computed, 
SRANTOR (8) the perſon or body politick 


that gives or makes a grant. 
GRANULATED (A. ) made into (mall vodes 
or grains, as gunpowder, ſhot, &c. 


n (S.) the art 
rains or global e which | 


F to mall grain 
done tu 8 metals i inte cold mer. 


Fit in fone which. is, uſually. done by 
a I. through. a colander, qr "4 
birchen 17 * 5 gugpowder, en 
ugar, Kc ate uſually granulated- 


7 


14 1 


EC: APES G.) abe fruit of the vines. bac | 


- which makes or produces wine ; in Farriery, | 


her. le fo called. 
of 9 5 5 184 NO ä 
the 


lift r oy AQ 
Sv (8 the arte —.— liow- 


RoHS (5) an igt;ument or 
vexing, .commonty called a; ſemi- chele, 


hey a ruler, * and a compa la 1 in the 


1 1 5 N eaſure heights, Ke.. 
APNE REEL 108 an anchor for a 


ſmall chip, boat, cr galley, without Rocks, 
and having four holes or hold- faſts. 
GRA'PN ELS. {S.). rge. iron bocks. to be 
thrown into an enemy's ſhip, to take hold, | 
hold her cloſe, to board, Ke. 
_ GRAPPLE (V. ).to.comend, five, or endea- 
. your to overcome ſome difficulty; to graſp | 
1 2. thing with one's arms, or 
other ile 3 in the Menage, a horſe is ſaid to 


Fable wah. one or both lege, When he 
catches or raiſes them more haſtily, or higher 1 


ordinary, as if he were curveitintz· 
EA or GRA'ZIER (S.) one-,whoſe 
or employ is to feed or breed cattle for 


8 
| few as ſheep, oxen, &. 
G PV.) to ſqueeze in one's hand, wlcive 


ot lay bold of violently. _ . 
Graſp at, to deſire earneſtly, eagerly, and 
coyetauſiy, to,wiſh.or long for. 
Wy * che . herbage ae; 


2 dried, pit 0 it is called hay. 


Gteſi Cocks, (mall heaps or parcels of 1256 


85 " raked together aſter being mown or cut 
n or make bay pt. EUs 5 


Groſs Mt or Cr den, in Gardeniags inone 
of the moſt. Lonfiderable parte to diſtribute 


and order regularly; they are made by cut. 


Ting or parting, off a:part or portion of the |! 


2 


ö 
ö 


1 \ hay-leed, 
| nimble and ſprinigy, and 
7s het lope. ws | Jumps. a Soobderable. diſ- 
e (Ai), be ve mixed wit go or 
GRATE rh (8. ) 9 matis alesy 


e 


1 


feeding of cattle, either green | | 


beiden or. ground from; the teſt, and laying 
K either wath.turf a U 


e ee to the walls of kitchens, to 
* make large ines in ta dreſe victusls, heat 
„ Watts. 2 pg. Kc. thoſe in chamber 
are uſu ſtoves, and are moveable; 
Ae e n e work, be. af iron to let the 
ö out the. firects i into the commen- 
ſewers 3. alſo the wire or net worlas that 
val flapd before/.(hop- windows to preveot things 

being Rolen ; alſo the opening in wickets or 

_ of brilon, Wer to ſpeak thro', Mboſe 
epertures zun bee miha iron bers, to a2 
vent getting out, &. 

GRATE (V.) te. A nch tnatter or 
thiag, to. reduce a ſuhſtanee into ſmall par- 
-- ticles, a8 bead, nutmegs- for ſauce; allo to 

de diſpleaſing to a perſon, to go againſt ones 

Fu icli, * te . or 

BIDe: © =! 

GRATED. (A); reduced. to powder, & 

"Tn wks * N A eee 


* 


pleaſant. 2 Ke. 1 
GR ATICULA'TION- (S.) the — 3 
draugbt ot deſign into ſquares, in order to 
eplerec oxireduct its © {OHH 
| GRATiFICA'TION- (8.) 4 . or gift 
made or returned to a pet ſon fat ſome favour 
or ſervice heretoſute received or done. 
GRA TIF (V.) co ., 3 
pay a perſon for his * e 
vice paſt or done | 
-GRA'TING (S8. Yenveringa thing with alt. 
tice, as the openings upon the upper deck cf 
_ a ſhip, between the ma inmaſt and foremaſt, 
to let in light, air, Ac. below. n 
GRA. TING 4A. Wanne harſh, rough, 
g gaiaſt one's inclinations... 
GRA TlOus or GRACIOUs (A) kind, 
 --beneficent,. raerciful,. dender-hearted, cour- 


tebus, civil. 


8 ei eus (5. kinanels compaſion, 


courteſy, ſa vourableneſa, &c. 


'GR ATIs (Part.) without fee A ei · 
ther, at preſent or in -expoſtation ee 


generouily 
RA'TITUDE 64 that- noble and generous 
. diſpaſition of the mind, that takes all oppor- 
. tunities to thank. and reward-every-perion 
fur every favour or att ee eee by 
ar received from angther. bh 
KATU'ITY (80) + gift, reward, "or Wen- 
- pence freely bettewed for ſome ſervice, In 
. bourg or-favour dene. We 4 
U 


1 N 


; 


GRAT.ULATION cs @ rejeicing 2 


FAA 
with others in der joy on pleaſure 


1 [at hiving good ſuccels, the-wihing oy; ſucceſs, 


ot pleaſure, to — 
© GRAVE 8) the pit or Sole where. the corpſe 
of a dend [is put, t. hinder it from 
1 der diſayrecable in.6gdt or ſmell 
GRAVE. 2 170 ſober, "ledutes folewn, dow, 
m jeſtick in cartiage or, behaviour, like a 
judge, biſhops or pther chief magiſtrate, c. 
in Mufichy, it is thoſe, parts of che compoſi· 
tion whoſe notes are long and flow, and i in 
which the harmony, of the congords. is per- 
. feQly-diftioguiſhed, and- -meladioufly enter- 
ere 


er accent direfting the, menner ter kronoune- 


CRAVE GREVE (S.) a — — fig- 
nifying a count, governer, &c. ſo .weſ.y the 
us: Morrice, Ge. it jnalſo en addition to 

raue, warkgrave, 


the ends of words, as landg 
paiſę rave, - Tc, ( 2 

CAE (V.)40,cngrave or cut figures, 95 
of ams, or Writing, 


plates, ſilver, gold, &c. n it 


is to bring a ſhip to lie dry upon the ground, 
and to bring offiall the old dh that flicky 
to het fides without. n 

GRAVE! DO 


_ drowfineſs, inacti vity, or liſtleſſneſs that at- 


tends me; gong upen- catching cold, or 


otherwiſe leſſening their perſpiration. - 
GRAVEL (S.) that part of earth that hed 
for the ſtrewing of gardens; to render the 


wallkes beautiful, to mend pavements, rande! | 


Kc. the finer! part is like a large, -gritty | 
ſand, the cvarſer is a eompoſit ien of ſmaller | 
| pebbles, from among which the cutioſi very | 


trequently collect thoſe: beautiful "grained | r 


Kones, which, when properly cut, ate put 
into the tops of ſuuff boxes, aud viher cu: 


nous toys 3 in Phyfich, it is a diſraſe in the 


. bladder-and kidneys, occs ſiotiedd by itheicols | 
lecting or gathering together of a ſandy ot |: 
2 matter therein, - which cohering toge · 

ther, becomes a tony maſs; and prevents 2 
due re as and excretion of the utine: 


1 Some phyſicians ſay, it is the ſame diſtemper 


with the ſtone, only; in an-inferior degree. 
GRAVEL. V.) to ſtrew or lay gravel upon 

the walks of a garden, road, jiavement; &c. 

allo to put a! perſon 10 a Hand, diſappoint, | 
- conquer; or overcome à perſon ; to pvzzle 


or ee a man iicapebld eg what is 


50 (.) in Phyſech, is.9.heavineſs, | 


GRA 


garden- walks, &c. or the puazling or ſileny 
42 an opponent. in argument, by throwing 
e inſuperable difficulty i in his une c. 
GRA' VEN (As) engraved. 


and prudent catriage df learned, ſober, and 

Judicious men, eſpecially of thoſe. advanced 

a | in venrs, Whether ane the 
chutch or ate, &. z 

GRAVER or ENGRA'VER-S.) one who who 


| .works upon ſtone or metal, ſo as to make 


— 


+ Cayſtaſs, c. 28 appears by many 

pieces of workmanthip ſtill in being in the 
] Cabinets of the curious, whoſe.art lay buried 
for many centuries, till ſculpture and paint- 
ing being re vived in Lac, graving allo; be · 


the 1 5th century, when ane John di Corgnt- 
vole, 2 Florentine, rendered himſelf famous 
engraving -corneliang curiouſiy, from 
whence he took bis name. The engraving 
upon wood and coppet 
here in Europe, at leaſt in a very mean de- 
- .gree,:til}after the invention af printing, when 
Albert Diiter and Lucas were the: firſt that 
|. brought at: to pes fection; the inſtrument 
wherewith this work is performed on metal, 
is called a graver, which! is a-imall angular 
piece of well tempered; ſtecl, c. In Sur- 
N it is a ſmall inſtiument, wherewith 
ſea es of foul teeth are taken off.. 
GRA*'VESEND (S.) in Kent, is a corporation 
governed by a mayor, jurats, .&c, it is ſitua te 
upon the river Thames z here is ſeated one of 
the block-hovulſey fer the ſecuring the paſſa ge 
of the Thames up to Londen ; this being the 
common landing · place for all ſtrangers and 


eee ee 2 great teſort of all ſorts 


of people, fer Whole convenience there are 
th weekly two large markets well ſtored with 
all ſorta of proviions ; here all outwa rd · bound 
ſhiĩps muſt ſtoop and come to an anchor, when 
4 ſearcher of the cuſtoms comes on board, 
looks over the ſeveral cockets, which contain 
che entries of the ſeveral parts of the cargo, 
* it of divers ſorts, and this is called clearing. 
In 172), the cburch, and gresteſt part of 


this town Was by a dreadful fire burnt 


Ws down, which is now rebuilt. By act of 
* par liament made in 1736, „ that 


no greater number of paiſengers 
int the tilt -bqat than forty, Ind jato the 


CRAVELLINESS, (8) —.— foloferit, | 29 c mputed; and 22 meaſured miles. 
des, or 


ſmall tones; 
GRA'VELLING(S.)in : bee 
khat ariſes in the feet of 8 
che working or getting in of mall ſtones 
or gravel between the ſhoes and hoofs, which | 
* — ar * lelen 8 


5 7 


|. GRAVITATE (V.) to praſte incline, or 
ſtrive. to fall downwards. 

| GRAVITA'TING (A. )pre.ng,. moving, or 
ſtriving to un donwards. 

GRAVIT ACTION (S.) the b or ation 
of an upper body * js we- 

| Z 4 neath 


| part ; — the eee e ee 


GRA'VENBSS (8. ) the-ſaber, ſedate, -wiſcy 


Y gutes or repreſentation. of men, beaſte, 
&c. Phe ancients wers very famous for this 
prepare the bearer for | art upon precious ſtones, ſuch as carnelians, 
| what;iollows ; in Grammar, it i the mark 


gan to appear again in preciaus ſtones, but 
- come not to perſection till the beginning of 


was not found ut 


% 
* 
rr . N —˙— hr IT Sn — — 


— — — 123 


ſhall be ken 
wherries than ten, &. diſtant from Lond-n | 


ft 1 
— — _ — - — 


— — 
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weich it. by the 'naturbl power of -ravity, 
GRAVITY (S. the tendeney; or inelina tion 
2 thet s]bodics" Hive towards ont another, or 
to ſome one common etnter ; in; Merbantets, 
. renz is the / conatus or tondenicy of bodies 
towaraͤs the center of the earth; it is again 
divided into abſolute und relative, ſpecific and 
apparent; but the writers upon theſe ſubjects 


4 


> ought"ts be confalted* by theſe whe would } - 


have a clear and diftin& idea of the matter. 
GRA'*VY (S.) the naturbljuice thatrunifrom 
ay kind of fil or fleſh boiledy roaſted, &c. 
hen they are cut open while hot; all 


drethe made of meat are an inferior ſort 
ww © OC $654 &+- x4 2 » W {A 


GRAY or GREY +(S.) a colour pa 
by it black and part white ; ſoa man or wo- 
man is ſaid to be gray, when their hair na- 
turolly becomes of 2 mixed colour, Which 
 '- happens to moſt perſons by that time they 
are 50 years of age, and often before. 
 GRA'YHOUND or GRE'YHOUND'(S:) a! 
tall thin- bodied” dog of almoſt 31] colours, 
© uſed in hunting Rares, Sc. very ſwift, but 
bf no ſcent ;; ſa thit if the ptey gets oùt of 
ſight, it s commonly doſt. 
GRA'YNESS(S.)duſky colouredneſs, or what 
is ſometimes called ath-colour,-. 0 
 GRAZE (V.) to feed or live upon graſs, like 
"4 horſe, cow, ſheep, Sc. alſo to keep or 
hire land for that purpoſe ;-alſo to touch 
- Fghtly, glide,” or eafily paſs over s place or 

__ *thing like a bullet, &c, lightly wounding 
the upper-ſkin, ce. 

rafter. IS 


2 


GRAZ IER (S.) ses G 


— 4s 


Br 
74 1 * * 


GRA'ZING (85) eating or feeding upon gra ſs; 
ding over or touch⸗-- 


© alſo ft'ghtly and ſwiftly gli 
Se Thing. rt te; nr Ro Troy 3 
GREASE (S.) the fat of all manner of crea- 

. - "tures, eſpecially the ſofter ſort, which is de- 
- nominated differently, according to the uſe 
it is applied: to, or conſiſtence it is of, the 

_ hard being called ſbet, &c. In Farriery, it 
js a ſwelling and gourdineſs of the legs of a. 
horſe, occaſioned by hard labour, colds, &c, 
GREASE (V.) to ſmear or daub with ſoft fat, 


„ 


or waggon wheels the ſcreus of large preſſes 

_ *&e, to prevent them from firing by the ſtrong 
friction they are ſubject to, and to make 
them move more eaſily; ſometimes it means 
bdrjibing s perſon to do or forbear ſomething. | 
- GREASINESS{S-) the oijineſs or Nlippirineſs 
ins over- heated, or naturally. 
In that condition. 


or artificially | 
GREA'SY (A.) ſtippery; 


| daubed or ſmeared 

with Freie, fat, ori. 
OREAT (A.) big,” large; powerful 
rieb, nobſe, 'valianit, learned; &c. this word 
is a term of compariſon; and muſt be al- 


- ways yungerftend © relatively ;z ſo one man , 


may be a great ſcholar” in compariſon to an- 


other, Who never had any education, and 


4 


of | GRRECR (s.) A ſpacious 
rtaling | 4 


c. and is commonly uſed to coach, cart, 


of the outſide of a thing, occaſioned. by be- 


, mighty, ; 


F OY Y b * 
** 2 Toe : 
7 


i 


G R E 
er eme otherof « very 'extracblinary bed, 
A 8 (S.) eminence, 1 
” torpedo; At bine, Se,, , 
GREAVES(S 
on the legs. _ x 
GRE'CIAN (S.) a native of that part of the 
earth" called Ges; alſo one Whö in theſe 
parts of the world bas fudied and acquired a 
good ſhare of knowiedge in theGreek language, 
ORE CISM (S.) # phraſe dr ſentenee ſpoken or 
vVritten aſter che idiom, manner; or true pro- 
1. priety of the Greek tongue or language. 
| country, now almoſt 
- alt: fubjeQ to the Turks ſaid to have tiken 
ite nume from a certain King called Grætut; 
at firſt its extent was but ſmall, but in pro- 
ceſs of time it grew very large: The natives 
ud inhabitants were ſo renowned for their 
wit and courage, that people reſorted to them 
from all parts of the an either to be in- 
© ſtructed in the ſciences, or to learn the art 
of war, they being either the inventors or 
- Improvers of moſt arts and ſciences. They 
were the firſt heathen people who ſubmitted to 


. ET 


4 * ; 
Narmour worn by the ancients 


* 5 
1 5 * 


ow 


' live regularly by ſtated laws; the Romans uſed 


to ſend the children of their noblemen to 
A bent, a principal city in Greece, for educa+ 
_ . degenerated from what they formerly were, 
being fo cowed and over-awed by the Turks, 
their preſent maſters, that both prieſts and 
| laity are ſo miſerably ignorant, that they 
frequently abjure the Chriftian religion, and 
embrace Mahometiſm, for the more quiet 
enjoyment of the conveniencies of life; and 
were it not for the chriſtian feſtivals, which 
are with great veneration obſerved, it is 
thought the chriſtian religion would long 
before now have been eradicated out of the 
country. The Greek prieſts or prolates wear 
their hair long, and their pontifieal and prieft- 
: Iy habits differ from the Romi ones. The 

- - patriarch wears a dalmstick or long gown 
with ſleeves all embroidered, and upon his 
head a'regal crown inftead of à mitre; the 
biſhops wear a cap like the hollow of a hat 
without brims, down to their ears: the 
prieſts do not uſe ſurplices or ſquare caps, but 
only altes, ſtoles, and topes 3 they carry 2 
- ſmall ebony ſtaff in their hand, ' tipped with 
ivory or mother of pearl. In the Sacramen; 
they uſe leavened bread, and adminiſter it 
in both kinds:' They admit of images in 
«baſs relief or emboſſed work, but uſe paint - 
ing and ſculprores in copper or ſilver; they 
uſe no muſick in their churches, | Their 
\monks or coloyers, who are generally of 
the order of St. Chryſ-flow, lead very auſtere 
lives, eſpecially thoie of mount bor; they 
. ruſe the Septusgint tranllation of the Bible; 
- 1and tho' they do not aſſert a purgatory, yet 
they pray for the dead, that God would 
ba u merey upon them at the general juds- 


4 


Jer dur indiffezently qualified"In'compariſys 


ment j ' they:difown- the en, 
e e een 


CREEK FIRE (S.) a compoſition of ins 


in the 7th century, in order to deſtroy the 


dums, bitumen, and other drugs they that 


35 e E 


fiſts or d in the , herein * pn ; 


ſtain from fleſh, butter, eggs but: permit | 
- the. free uſe of fiſh, oil, ö their 

ancient hiſtorians and poets were vaſtly ad- 
dicted to tales and fi ctions, and their modern 


adventures. 

GREE'DINESS, 88465) covetouſneſs, an eager 
and ünſeaſonable ede ar en for or 
aſter any thing. -- , 

GREEDY (&.)coveting. more chan g. 
cient, deſu ing more than ĩs fitting · 


buttible matter invented by one Callinicus, 
an ingenious engineer of Heliopolis, in Syria, 


| Saracens ſhips, which was effected by the 

general of the emperor Poponat's: fleet, and 
zo, oo men killed 5 the property of this 
fire was to burn briſket i in water, ' to diffuſe 
itſelf on all ſides, according to the impreflion 
given. it : nothing: but oil, or a mixture of 
vinegar, urine, and fand, could quench it. 
It was made up of ſulphur, napht he, pitch, 


uled it, ble it out of long tubes of copper, 
or ſhot it out of croſs bows, or other ſpring 
inſtruments. 323 


and moſt other herbs is naturally of; alſo 
the leaves of moſt trees, &c. this iz eſteemed 
the moſt ſalutary of all the colours for the 
eyes, eſpecially weak or ſore ones; this, 
according to Sir Iſaac Newton, i is ene of the 
original colours of the rays of light; but in 
compoſitions of dying, painting, &c. it is 
commonly made of a ture of. blue and 


yellow. 


GREEN (A.) is an 8 to many thing 


that, are raw, imperfect, unripe, &c. a8, a 
green hide is one that is not yet curried, but 

remains as it was taken from the eateaſe; 
ſo likewiſe a young or unexperienced perſon 
in arts, ſciences, &c. is ſometimes ſaid to be 
green, raw, &c, likewiſe all ſorta of grain | 
or fruits, before they ate arrived to their | 


perfection or eatable ripeneſs, are faid to be bi 


green, &fc, | 

GREEN-HOUSE (S.) an eden build: 
ing in large gardens, furniſhed with ſtoves 
and other proper conveniencies, to produce, 


promote, and preſerve warmth, in which the 
exotick, and other tender plante and fruits | 


are kept. 


CREE'N-HUE {S.). in the Fg. Le 
whatever grows within, the fore of a 87 


colour. 


GREE'NISH (A.) ſomething incinable to the © only to be read in tem time; the arms of 


colour of green. 


GREE'NNESS(S.) the degree of 8 ; 


that is upon any thing; alſo the ſtate or 
condition of fruit, &c. hetore it artives at its 


| maturity or ripeneſs; alſo the rawneis, ag 


ixilfulneſs, or impertection r perſon 


l 
| GREEN-WAX. ts.) a Law term, uſed! for 
the eftreats, iſſues, and fines in the Exche- 


quer, delivered to the ſheriffs under the ſeal 
of that court, made in green war, to de le- 


hundred, in the north - weſt of the county of 
Nen, 8 miles from London'; it is a neat and 
| healthful place, pleaſantly Gated ina grav 
ſoil on the banks of the Thames, and well 
— frequented by gentry ; it wat formerly the 


| men are two extraordinary things in 
their kind both for beauty and convenience; 


court there ſor a long time paſt. 
GREET (v.) to ſalute, or wiſh a perſon be- 
ceſs, pleaſure, happineſs, c. 


courtrouſſy, or cvilly to a perſon; a ſalutation. 
GREGO RIAN CALENDAR: (S.) is that 

which ſhe s the new and full moon, with 
the time of Eaſter, and the moveable-feafiy 


pope Gregory XIII. anno 1582, from whom 
both 61 Zia and the year take their 


name, which, though it comes nearer to na- 
GREEN (8.) thaeglour FY called, hh graſs 


ture and truth than the old or Julian one, 


it is not without its errors, getting one 


r and 20 minutes in 40 years, and 
— a Whole day in 7200 years; this 
computation was ſoon uſed in moſt countries 
of Europe, except Eng land, Sueden, and Den- 

mark, which octaſioned what is called the 
7 old and new file, the old ſtile being now T'r 
days behind the new; ſo that the 12th day of 
any month in France, Spain, &c. was the 
firſt here, till the new: ſtile was introducrd 
by a late act of parliament. © 
GREGO'RIAN-EPOCHA(S.) is that year or 
time the Gregorian yearorcomputation-oftime 


GRENA'DE- (S.) in Cookery, veal cöllops 
larded, pigeops and a ragoo baked in a flew- 


pan, being covered and betromed with thin 


ſlices of bacon. 
GRE'SHAM COLLEGE (8.) a college band 
ed by Sir Thomas Greſbam, a merchant of 
London, in the year 1579. By the ſtatutes 
of the foundation, there are ſeven lectures 
ſettled in the ſeveral faculties of learning, 
viz. divinity, civil law, phyſſck, rhetorick, 
aſtronomy, er . and muſick, for which 
there is a ſalary of 50 l. per annum to each 
of the ſeven. profeſſors, with the conveniency 
of lodgings. in the college; theſe. lectures are 


1: the college are the ſame with-the founder's, 
Vize argent, a; chevron. ermenetſe between 
three mullets ſable. 13 {oo RTF + 
GRFD-IRON (S.) a moveable frame or grate, 


, e art, * e. 80 


and ped, inn HO Ren 


vied in the county. METS - 


GREEN-WICH: (8:) atown of 'Black-btath 
ones are given to "viſions and e | 


f court ane birth- place of ſeveral kings' Ind 
- the kings of England. have not kept their 


GRE E'TING: (S.) a ſpeaking kindly, friendly, | 


depending thereon; after the manner orac- | 
+ cording to the regulation made by order of 


took its riſe, this year 256 being the 7th. 


| 
1 


commonly made of iron, to lay upon the fire, | 


. 
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| GRIFFIN or: GREBFON. 68.) a birdof prey | 


nner a lien; they Capploſachit(thy watchioves 
Fold mines, hidden treaſures, &c. they con 


| gig. 
GRILL vo bose or 


Lopering them with grated bread, and mew- 


chat is in a fury, dying ego hies, c. 


6 1 


en 


vineſs, :burdenſamenels, c. 
3 gle. kind; but the ancients have 
Aide rush ith 


.repreſented 
rler eee wings and a beak, the upper 
or bird part. g an tles and the 


Aeerated it to the ſun, and the painters re> | - 
reſented. ;Apoilo's: choriot to be drawn by 
- ebem z this fabulous creature is fill uſed in 
eraldty, ind by ſigu · pa inters. 


GRIG (8.) 4 young or very'\ſmnal-pecies of | . pinch 


4 alſo a nielæ · name to an active, A 
ns en, who 16 r reer e 


oy nter bp: pot- 
tiatz them into a ſheſl with ſalt, pepper, and 
parſley ſhrod, and their own liquor, and ſo 


+  Ing-vhem half an huur over 4 gentle fire, and 
. |browning-them with a red- hot iron held over 


em; zithe ſame way ſhrimps are dreſſed. 
GRILLA' DE (S.) meat dreſſed on he rid 


iron and cooked up with ſauces. 
GRLLLUS: {8+) {alt of vitzil, lad promote | 


_ }-» Nomiting. 
GREM 1 looks angeyy ere, te-{| 


. ible frigheful, horrible; ſour, difagre 


'GRIMA'CE (S.) a diſtertion-of the coohte-! 8 


nan, that may expreſs.contenipt, Aateery, |- 
Sc. nd is ſpoken of "thoſe, who pretend 
one thing and mean another. 
-GRIME- (V.) to ſmut, rub in, or velmear 
any thing with dirt, Hot, gresſe, -cily os 
uch like matter. 
GRIMN ESS (S. )the angry, diſagrecable, or 
trichtſul appea ance cfa perſon's countenance 


n S.) in L:n-olnſbire, ſeated ſeated about 
alfa mile upen che Humber, is a berough- 
00h that ſend t members to pat lia ment 3 


5 a mayo, 1 alderm-y, batliffs, | 


ec, the mayor krepe his court w--kly op 
Tuelday, and be beihff haus on Fridays z 
e is as large a+ miiicathedrals; its” 
Houſes, are Well built, f which-there arg 

- »everal ſtreets; itiis'a port n, but the har - 
bour is bot indifferent 3 124 compared, anſ 

ns 458 meaſured miles diſlant trom Lunden. 
GRIN (v. ) to ſnarl at, or ſhew the teeth an- 
.- 1 @liy, as dogs do when difpleaſ-d ; alfoitos 


+1 lavgb,awitrer,) ar be -pleaſed at a thine; or 
to expreſs our contempt or ſcorn of a" pry 


- 1 ſold, or by way of menace» 


{GRIT 


GRIEF, ($,);touble, farrow, or 1 GRIND (V.)to make aal, by:breaking with 


" bnart or mid. 2 mill- none, Se to make ſmooth by 
GBIEV 4 Ts 8.) any en ene 4 wearing or rubbiogeff, ſome part. of a thing. 
oy nn ot oppreſſion, ene N —— a mill man, one that labours 
8 1 in t A W ah FEY 4 "A 
GRIEVE (V\) to--mourn, ; — af: — (8. }the teeth of any Seide, 
| ter ee enen injure, or hrt a per. icularly ſpoken of tbe human ſpecies, 
: {on 5 totormentor ve. GRI'NDING. (S.) bringing down either by 
oon 1A.) coubleſome, inconvenient, | . breaking) into-ſmal}-picees, ittviking' even or 
difficult to g through, de. - ſmooth; alſa ſharpening elge-tools, by mak- 
GRIE'VQUSNESS(S. J oadleſomencs, hea- ing the edge thinner; uſechalſo of perſons 


Who are ſo reryrhard, that they will not al- 
low the work man.: ſufficient for: his mr, 
. --or:the manufacturer for his goods, - 


GRENDSFONE (8. )a 3 with: 2 tarp 


brit, commonly of a-round form, uſed: by 
the -wotkers in iron, eſpecially the makers 
of edge · tnole, to ſharpen them, or at leaſt 
ſo do thin the edge, that ãt may be eaſlly ſet 
upon 8 bone, whetſtoney arne yur - 
poſe intended. / 


GRIPE(V.) to. Gesch er bold faſt in the ft, 


to:{queeze or wring with the hand; alſo to 
grind, or give à perſon too little for 
their wages or goods; to be covetous or de- 
| tirous of getting much by any mean: 5 when 

2 ſhip nnr. denne | lde 


55 (8.) a ſudden or hs —— allo 
name tot a covetous traick-worm, viurer, 
oe; a choxempets of a ſhip' o ſtern under 
are,, er 5 

GRIP ES (S.) a painful, dos menting Sander 

in the lower belly, commonly ogecaſioned by 

' ſome: ſharp, -pungent "matter vellicating the 

parts; or by wind pent up in the inteſtines; 

ithis di ſtemper very frequently attacks young 

Children, and throws them; by erer 

into conralbone, | 5 8 = . 

Nie ea of a ip, paſs or 

lars; 2 2 under water, elvelly 

towards the bottom. 

GRIPINGNESS{(S. )-that - quality, ſharpnes, 

or tartneſe of any thing that produces or in- 

; prey the diſeaſe called the gripes. 


pe er (A.) mixed of two colours, 38 


the hair of ancient people, white and black, 
called alſo boary or gray- headed. 
GRYSLIN ESS (S.) uglineſs, Frightfolneſs,ter- 
| ribleneſs; horribleneſs; -alſo party-coloured, 
GRISLY (A.) Rideou®; frightfu], mile, 
horribſe, rough, ugly, ſqualil. 

ö 'GRT iP (S.) ground corn, or als t for 
grinding” * ſometimes it means profit, ad- 
vantage, or benefit, as ſuch or ſuch a thing 
A =tnings 'prift,” that is, profit,” open er ad- 


vantage, to his mill. 
GRYSTLE ( (S.) in Anatomy, 2 kong carti- 
very tough and 


ny fieſhy ſubſtance, 
ard 

| | ORIPAS. J the duft of ſandy fones, eſpetially 
choſe that are not ey reduced to 2 
mine 1j alſo the gra roughneſs, or 


- eompoſition of all ſorts of Wee den 


gromvle. 


2 he tſtores, grindſtones, &c. 


9 r 


GR! Te 


1 Ira 15 3 ior 
5 GRO 0 * | - Ja 5 
make 2 ; noiſe, either by reaſon o 
5 great pain of body or affliet io af mind g and 
in ag, it is. dhe noiſe « buck makes! 
y in rutting» ; 
Yr GROAN(8.) a Gth-or-movenfal: noiſe made 
- 2 eme, 4 
bs 0 
[- GROAMNING: drake diſmal figns; or! 
ly forrowful ons of „ ou miſery.” 
? | 9 61's * Engli filver.'coin,. worth | 
rp | 5 part of a — 
by CROAP $ (8) wi cotmeal holled, befor 
Ts iti is ground; 
it GRO/CERS. (S.)one. of the dels — | 
et of the city of Landen, out of which the 
r · mayor was formerly choſen; their proper | 
- buſineſs in to ſell ſugar, currants, raiſina, ſige, 
ſt, prunes, & c. Anciently, it meant ingrofſers ] 
to ot - monopalizers, as * 37! 
for Edwerd H. cap, 57 | 
le; ee 8 "ſugar, ſpices, bs 
en and becauſe that trade has occaſion 1 
ſhe yum changing - ar pany for {mall 2 
| of goods, the or copper money, ſuc 
Io as half pente and farthings, 80 * this) 
er, name. 
der GROORAM 18.) a ſort ond fille fff, of a, 
large or coarſe thread. | | 
der GROIN (S.)-that'part of the bat between 
by the Huy and the: 8 adjoining 0 the 
the privities. 
es; GROMETS TS(8. Jog fatoned with daples on 
ang he upper ſide of a ſhip's yard, to Which the 
ce, i and catkets are tied or made faſt. + | 
GROOM (S.) generally means 4 perſon that 
woe upon or loo After horſes 3 but it allo 
3 Eu King 's houthold, 
ws zroom--of the fto yy compting-; 
hauſe, privy-chamber; &, a p 


| "Groom of the Stole, "os ene in: the king 5 
houſhold, chat has the cave of the king s, 
| wardrabe, > Tort 
© Groom 8 is an officer of the houſe- 
hold, whoſe: buſineſs is to ſee the King's 
lodgings furniſhed! with tables, chairs, ſtovls,, 
and firing, ta provide cards, dice, &c. and 


- with their gills, ronderlog them | 8 a 


| GROSS ee 1 3 


e ring place, but is generally ſpoken, of an ar- 
' tifieia - 


alſo the foundation, beginning, or original 


; 15 5 
1 y TI. 
* . 
* 
. WL" NO 


ö 4 er caught by the hand. 
ROSS (S.] fat, thick, full of humours, foal, 
whot wants, purging: or . cleanſing 3 in 
7775 the 2 W 12 5 — 


large or great; dosen of any thing, whether 
8 b e. 
dulneſe, baſeneſs... 4 
GROT or. GRO'TTO (.). a cave, "bale, or 
den in 4 rock or mountain, uſed for a reti- 


— — —— — - _ 


— — 


cool retirement, duilt on 
purpoſe in 2 garden for pleaſure. - 
GROTE SQUE-WORK(S.) both in Painting 
and Sculpture, is the whimſical repreſenta= 
tions of figures: and creatures that have no 
but in che deſigner's imagination, or 
elſe an amazing dittortion of realities; this 
is ſomething called antique; this term is 
— extended to all manner gf ent- 


2 — —ͤ 2 — 


” 
, 
„Lr n 


— — — ent aren re * 


_ 


-GRO'VELLING(S.) lying prone, —_ 
face upon ur towards the ground 3 in Hunt- 
ing, a deer is ſaid to feed grovelling, whealhe 
-» feeds lying on her belly, © | 7 0 

GROUL (V.) to murmur, mutter, ar make a. 
ſnarling angry noiſe, like a dag. 

GROQULING 6. ee, matterin 
grumbling. © '- 

GROUND((S.)the earth, pavement, 4.0 BH f 
on which we walk in the ſtreets; fields, t. 


* 


— 
— - ——— — — 
os „ ere A 


2 — — — 


cauſe om whence a matter or thing ariſes 3 
in Painting, it is that ſurface upon which. 
the hiſtory or deſigu is painted, and is pro- 
perly under too of ſuch paits af the piece, 
as have nothing on it, but retain the origi- 
nal colour with which it was fir it laid; in 
Heraldry, the ground of a ſhield is the field 


6 


to decide diſputes avifing at any game. 


maſons, carpenters, Ke. in ſtone, wood, 
Kc. to 1 in or along, as a, 


eans of the hands feeling | 
&c..alfo an indecent | 
putting the hands under womens garments ;. 

alſo the 'grabbling with the hands inthe holes | 


* rivers for fh, and dy toying of plying | 


— 


the fides of the WS 


| GROOVE (8) 2 belles or channel ent by | 


N All tas . 
GROUNDS (.) the reaſon, 9 or 


of the arm; in Etching, it is the gum or 
compoſition that is ſpread over the place i in 
-.. oxder to draw the deſign on, /&c.* | 
Soren eren (V.) to inſtruct a perſon pub. 
in the principles of an art, ſeience, or opi· 
nion; alſo to ſet or lay a thing down upon 
the earth, that before; w ren 
ſnouldars. &c," - | 


foundation, rea ſon, or ſupport. 


principles vpom which arts, ſciences, and. — ai 
matters are. built or performed z\ alſo the 


dg: or ler of Duc, OE thoſe * — | 
om 


- . : 
. ——— —————————ꝙ%—＋— 


i 


- — 
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| 'GROVU'NDSEL (8. Ythe eden pare oft door ; 
frame, or threſhold of u ddr way. 


Aste thoſe which lie on the keel, and are 


ROT (S.) the ſediment of both, Ray 
thing chat has oatmeal, &. in itt. 
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"GRUDGE" (V.) t envy r think e of | M 
| I 1” ELPHS-(S-) Sf "ella d n that 


 GUAVACUM (S.) a phyfical wood, called 8 
| GUE'RNSEY'(S.) an-itland. upon the coaſt of 


| 
o 
Y 
Al. 
i 
4 
v 
} 
4 
3 


1 who has the 90 of the effects and edu · 8 


a nen * PPT 
of farchz-uſed by the” barders to 7 omament 


- Fx 6 
2 


their - wigs With unſeented· 2 } 


GROUND: TI MBERS 8.) n Sbip-bui 14 | 
ened to it with bolts thro* the keelſbn-. 
or more figures of men, birds, bea ſts, & c. 


extfon of an infent; l 


applied to officers, and then they are called 


alſo wardens, ag guardian or warden of the 
- Cinque-Ports, who has the juriſdiction of the 


| © Chinque-Ports, with all the power that the 


admiral of England has in other places, 
GUA'RDLANSHIP 8.) the - office'or- duty of 
one that is appointed a-guardian,: 


. © neareſt-the north poles in the hinder part of 


2 
GROUP {$.) aicolleion or aſſemblage of ewo GUARDS (8 in(Ffrmnomy; are the two ftars 
5. 


- -- which have a vifi lle relation er or depen- 
dence on one another; | | * 


GROW (V. 1 to — OE; eee en- 
(S.) an inſet or merken that troubles 


gardens very muß. J 
'GRUB{V. ) to dig, e ß wess by 
the toots; alſo to go on in a mean, ſervile, | 
© eovetods; naſty way'ot manner of living. 


what any' perſon has or enj 
HU Dh (S.) thinking ar ot, rein 
ing at, or envying another s res So 


; -GRV'EL (s. ) a fort of liquid food — os 


made of water and oatmeal, 


"GRUPFF(A:)farly,Unature3;chorlifh/dogges. |- Marys duke of Bavaria, be affited by Roger 


"GRU'FFNESS: (S.) ſurlineſs, Ul ae 55 


churliſhneſu, ſourneſo, c. 
un (V. J 1 mumut, repine, or find, 
r 
"GRU'MBLING (8. doing finkthing bs an 
II- will, finding fault, and uttering, a mne, 


— 


the chariot, on the tail of the /ircle Bear; 
atio thoſe ſoldiers that immediatsly attend 
ee . and dis palace ate called 
ray a Agri HET 3 
cee (3)deuimaing o or of 
fait fiſh, 'furh.azcod; haberdine, paring 5 
GU*DGEON (S.) the name of 'ar{mall river- 
ih z alſo l nicle- name tziven to a perſon 
that ait impoſed upon, ot cheated by others ; 
Alſo the iron eyes driven into the ftern-poſt 
.- of hip in which che findes af the rudder 
to in and hang. 


filled Lacy with blood for many. years by 
3 with, and oppoſition to the Gi» 
belines ; they are reported to have taken their 
riſe from Welfe; or Wolfe, inth brother of 


I of Sicily, and others, mg ar -_y 
anrade. 

GUE'RDON (S.) a xecompence;. reward, o 
ſatisfaction for ſomething done. 3 
GUE'RITE (S.) in Ford: feation,/ is 10 a ſmall 
tower of wood ot ſtone, placed uſually on 


dut not openly. 4 the point of a baſtion, or on the angles of 


GRUNT (V.) to make 3 diſagreeable woſe | 


ik wt 


making a difagreeable noiſe like a hog. 


Ido lignum ſanctum, uſed as a -purifier. 
LIED EE” (S.) a prince or other perſon 
appointed by ſome other agreeing parties to 


ſow ſtice done between them; in a Law |. 
_ 'Senje, it is one that ſome perſon has obliged, | 


bimſelf to keep harmleſs. 
.GUA'RANTY GS.) the office or duty of a 
Luarantee. 


n (V.) to look aſter, Alok, protect b 


- or: keep ſafely ; in Fencing , it is on action or 

' potture proper to defend or ſcreen the body, 
from another's ſword. 

GUARD (S.) the duty or ee by the 

5 daldie, to ſecure the army ot place from the 


- ee and efforts of the enemy; of this 


there art many ſorts, as the m en 
— guard, advance gear, S + 
CUARDANT (A.) in Heraldry, is when a 
lion, or other beaſt is borne in d coat 6f :a1 ms! 
with his face full towards the ſpecta tor; 


ſome heralds ſay, a lion ſhould never be 


* eee thus, and s leopard always. 
e err (S.) one who has the, charge 
and care of perſons committed to him, and 


1 ho. | 
GRU'NTING' 8.) bemoaning one's alf or | 


the ſhoulder, to hold a centinel, whoſe bu- 
ſineſs is to ke care. of the ditch; and 
watch againſt any ſurpriee of the 7 ; 
vulgarly this · ĩs called the centry · box. 

GUE'RKINS (S.) ſee Gberkins. / - 


Normandy, ſubject to the king of Eng/and, 
five leagues north-weſt of Jerſey, about 13 
miles in length, and 36 in compaſs ; the ſoil 
is very fruitful; and affords great plenty of 
graſs for ſheep, and other cattle ; there is 
neither toad, ſnake, nor any other venomous 
© creature in it ; the inhabitants ſpeak a fort 
of broken Frentb; the iſland has ten pariſhes 
and one market town, which is likewiſe a 
b haven, and-called St. Peter's Port, f 
OS ay a ſuppoſition, conjecture, a .: "ag 


obe (v.) to ſoppole, imagine, er con- 
ecture. 

EVEST (8.) a e -tranger, * 
: = to a feaſt, who nota member of the 

mily. 

GUET (S.) a « centey, watch; orfpy appointed 
to look after a place, and give information 
of what paſſes. et Wife genre 


Gul (v. te make. a noiſe, like one 


that _ water in his throat to waſh it, or 
be the noiſe made by pouring of water or 0 


liquid out re long neck. 


3 


- GUT DANCE 


S, 8 RN KS“ 


283 


S 7 8. & & 


2 Þ. 


FA S. K 


nne 


4 
„ 


DAN 
or conducting. 


_ who: bears or carries it, and is the fame, 


* 


GUIDE 68.) 1 dior, rexcher, be 
inſtructor. l 


21 at firſt made, was brooght 
i | of the fame name in Africa, whole; 


GUN . 
com» kingdom 
productions are cotton, rice, ſogar e 


GUIDE (v.) d bew, bac; or inkruck hays GUISE (S.) the mode, manner, aan, cn 


oy a KT arts or ſcience, they are unfkill- |! 


ed} 
GurDon 6. 'A flag or fanderd 8 "by 
the king '« life-quard, broad at one end, and 
_ almoſt u point at the other, flit, or divided 
into two parti j alſo che name of the officer 


both perſon and thing, among the horſe that 
the enſign is among the-foot ; alſo the name 
of certain priefty, formerly eſtabliſhed. at 
| Rame, ho nc and guide pilgrims to Fe 
_ Fuſalem, 0' viſit-the holy places, to a 0 
| ow in caſe they fell fick, and 7 in 8} 
laſt offices to them if they died. /- Ty 
00 D (S.) ſometimes fignifies a tax, fine, 
or tribute; but more particularly a ſociety or 


company incorporated by publick authority, 
5 with] immunities and to encourage 


the improvement of manufactures; &c. from | 
br whence the publick hall of the city-of London 


and other corporations where the mayor, al- 
dermen, common · council, citizens, c meet | 
to make their ublick elections, and do the 
roblicle buſineſe, is called the Guild Hail. 
GUILDERS 48.) a Dutch! coin; about two 
van, . 2 5 German one of about 
three ſhillinga 2 - pence, © 
GUI'LDFORD{S. j in Surry, by Lorna ealled 
_ the county - town, upon account of the aſſit es 
deing 8 held there, and the election for 
parliament · men always ; though it has nei- 
ther the county-gaol, nor the affizes always 
held there; it is ſeated on the decline of an 
- bill, and has, the river #e navigable quite 
vuß to it, which renders its trade confiderable 
for timber, &c. a ſmall 
zs ſtill carried on here; it is a borough town 
| that ſenda two members to parliament, go- 


vered by a mayor, &c. it is u large, hand- 
ſome, neat, well-built town with three 


handſome churches z it bath a good market 
weekly on Saturdays ; diſtant from London 

25 Computed, and 30 mea ſured miles. 
GUILE (S.)/fraud, E 
ping, cheating, 
GUT.LEFUL(A.) fraudulent, deceitful, chext- | 
: ing, impoſing ng, &c. 6 
GUILT. or GULLTINESS (s.) criminalnef,| 
the being conſcious of baving done ſome- 

thing that ought not to have been done. 


GUILTLESS (A.) innocent, free com blame, |. 
ult, or crime. 


GUILTY (4 Jie baving done or Bid lome- 


thing to delerve blame, puniſhment, con- 
demnation. 


Gur NEA or GUINEY. (8) the cn, ace a 
current gold coin at this time in Exgland, 
uheſe preſent value ig 21 ſhillings, but, hag 


rr 


—— 


tom, or way of doing any thing. 
'GULES ($-)ia Heraldry,. is A red colquniace 
E mblazoning, ſome call it in noblemens coats 


- Engraving, it is expreſſed by perpendicular 


to the bottom. 

GULF (S.) an arm or part of the fon. running 
up within the land; alſo any dangerous or 
bottomleſs hole or place, cer ih the- ſea or 
elſewhere::.:. 3 | 

GULL (V.) to cheat, ne . or-wheadle' 

out of his money, M. 

(S.) the name of a- ſes fowl g alto n 


1 4 1 for any es ſy credulous Dae 


GSuLLET. (S.) the windpipe. 

| GU'LLY-HOLE (S.) the — Where the 

water of the itreets runs down or into, in 

- order to be conveyed through. the Grand 
the river. 

GULP (S.) a 0 liquor, 0 a e 

25 a per ſon can {ſwallow at one tim. 

GULP of to make a noiſe by ſnallowing 
down of liquor. 

GUM (S.) a a_vegerable nice that A thro* 
the pores of certain ese plants, and by 
the warmth of the ſun, or action of the aie 
upon it, becomes hard, and commonly 
+ tranſparent ; the diſtinction between a gum 
and a reſin is, that moſt: gums are diſſoluble 
by water. only, which 
applicable to many uſes... + - 

GUM: (V.) to p ſmear, or daub 'over 


with gum, 


Nat THEY, WP 


or of the nature and quality of gum: 15 
3 (A.) full of gum, or Rifened with 


GUMS (S.) the fleſhy. ener the mouth 
in which the teeth grow. 


of fire arms. 


' GU'NNEL or GU'N WALE (S.) in a Ship, i Sh 
that piece of timbet that reaches on either 


ide from the half- deck to the fore · caſtle; 
alſo the lower part of a port where a piece 
of ordnance lies. 
| GU'NNER (S.) perſon kllful in Waben 
the great guns of a ſhip, caſtle, cr _— 


| GU'/NNERY (s.) the att of directing the 


ranges of great guns, throwing of bombs, 


reach of the piece. 

GUN-POWDER (s.) an artificial nen 
of ſalt- petre, ſulphur, and charcoal mixed to- 
gether, which very eaſily takes fire, and ra- 


eſpecially when confined in a gun or tube, 


| from whence it takes its name; it is an 


gold, elephants,  peacocks, apes, ivory, ae. | 


ruby, ard in. ſovereign, princes Mart in 
lines drawu from the top of the eſcutcheon 


UMEINESS (8.) belles, chemisch, 
woollen manufacture | | 


GUN s.) a general name for all forts abd fre 


- 
— 
— V ]˖—·˙²¾ 


' &c. ſo as to hit a mark, or do the greateſt 
execution at any ziven diſtance within the 


teſies and expt nds the air with great violenca, 
been both more and leſs ; it is called by this |. ; 


: Ys * the gol of * they were 


; F 


* 
—.ß— . IS 2” MAN ̃ N’... n . Boer ng tro > 


mines 


5 fe the y ſo that the tropick, ecliptiek, 


' GUI TER (S.) 2 channel, ſpout; or 


 GU"TTLING(S:) eating, filling, or Ruffng 
the guts full of food, and is very near a kin 


p 


: be 


BR (8 the ney 3 4 
which are 


twos foot ſcale, upon 


a to 


ly exact for 
Gunter Line, one of che lines upon the 
- Gunrer's ſeals, upon which are laid down the 
logarithms, by means whereof-any queſtion 
veſolvable by the tables” may be wrought by 
"he ſenle and a pale of REY and: fome- 


8 Gunter's Quadrant, i is the fourth part er 
of & circle deſcribed” wy _ 
ls, &c. being partly a ſtercographicke-pro - 
on the NN the equinoctial, the 

to be in one of the pole 


und horizon; are arches of circles, but the 
"boar cireies all curves, drawn by means of 
« feverat altitudes of the fon for ſome particular 
altitude every day in the year, 


SSR (V.) to 8 ran out vjolentiy, like , 


3 when the head of the caſle is burſt out · 
* I ) piece of cloth much broader 
* than the other, that is ſown-into 
ether pieces to widen it, as women do their 
fte, ſeamen their ſails, &c-in Heraldy, it 
- one of the abatements of honour. 
usr (S.) a ſudden and violent puff of wind. 
GUST r GU'STO (S.) taſte, reliſh, liking, 
or taking pleaſure in a thing. 
9 (V.) to empty or take oilt. the infide of 
creature or thing. 
(S.) the bowels or entrails of any Hving 
contin | ſometimes it is ſpoken univerſally 
of tha infide of a houſe, clock, &c. 
GU I'TA-SERENA 68.) diſeaſe of the eyes, 
coonſiſtintz in an entire prevention of ſight, 
without any viſible diſorder, excepting that 
- the pupil looks ſomewhat larger and blacker 
than before. 
gh, 
made of wood, lead, ftone, & c. on 
of houſes to carry the water off. f 
GU'TTER V.) to waſte or melt away bre ; 
larly, like a candle that has knabs of cotton 
in the wick, which occaſions the tallow to 
run down on the ſides. 


SUTTLE (V.) to extmuch er ofien, to a A 
torn home; they lived upon the 1 


light in feeding. 


- to gluttony. 
GU'/TTURAL (A.)fomething that belongs 10 


the throat, from whencethoſe letters that are 


- founded in the throat are called gatrurals. 
GU'ZZLE (V.) to tipple, or faddle, to drink 


much and ily. 
GYBE (V.) to flout, ner, joke, danter, or 


expreſs one i N 105 4 m_ or. 
thing. | 


& 
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Seetal forts of lines, by which apy common 
5 Le plain falling, ae. may beanFwered 


e tops | 
_— themſelves; if any perſon killed another by 


GYMNA 


- - as- wreſtling, fencing, hooti 
amont the ancient Greeks "Were per 
-Daked; or very, nearly ſd; and: of which they 
were very fond ; theſe itslinatione.they i 
ried with thimintd the eaſt, and introduced 
| el the ſeveral places 
- _ 5 — at 


F. 


nomy and 


. 


"GYM. 


| OYMNA'SIARGH fa) 58 head; ama 


5. 
1 


vernor or matter of a ſchool op coll Par. 
ticularly, wWheie bodily 3 ting, 
wreſtling, &c. are taught. 

101 (S.) 2 ſchool, a EY of 
exerciſe \.n any art of ſcience, particularly 
where bodily exerciſes are made * of, ſuch 
Ke. Which 


7 afon having inte 
lem, and built 


=; many ofthe Jus gave them - 


: 3 — entire ly tothe ſpoi tot here practiſed, 
and imitated the cuſtoms of the Heathens, 


and fo deſpiling what was before thought ho- 
nourable in their own country, endeavoured 


to excel in ſuch things only, as were in e- 
term among the Geer: The very priefts 
neglecting the duties of their miniſſry, ond 
.« the ſacrifices of the temple, ran after theſe 
© exetciſes, and were ambitious of obtaining 
the prises, which were the rewards of ſuch 
as wete moſt ſucceſsful ; 2 IS by. 
the ſecond book of the Maccavees, 
GYMNA'STIOK (A. —. ſomething belonging or 


relating to @ bodil 


ee wreſthng, 
dancing; Ke. 


GYMNOPA&/DIA- -(S.) Fa dc uſed by the 
aneient Laredemniant, that wad performed 
during their ſaccifices by 


pet ſom naked, 
who lung; at the lamee 
of 


among the Greeks, ho wore no cloaths, un · 


- leſs to ſecure their modeſty ; z There were ſome 
of theſe ſages in Africk; but the moſt cele- 
_—_ clan of them were Indjanry the Afri- 


s dwelt upon a mountala in 


— Erbropia near the Wile, without-the accom- 
| modation of either houſe" or icelf; they did 
not form themſelves into ſorieties, nor laeri - 
ficed in common like others; but every one 


had his particular retirement, where they 
performed their devotions, and ſtudied by 


chance · medley, they cam before them to 


- beg abſolotion, ſubmitting themſelves to the 


penances enjoined, with6ut"the performance 
of which it was not lawfal for them to fe- 
natural pro- 
du@on of the earth:withour' culture: they 


ate reported to have invented and iniproved 


many arts and ſciences, -payticularly : aftro- 


. were frequently confolied'by p es and o- 


ther great perſonages upon the moſt difficult 


caſes ; they would not Walt upon their inqui- 


- rers, but obliged them to come themſelves, 


or ſend their meſſages; 'every' day at dinner, 
they examined their cſeiples br ſe holars how 
e had e che REO upon which 


N 


een in horour 
Apollo; . 
OYMN O'SOPHISTS(S.)certaln philoſopher 


phy fick4 for Which rea ſon they 


eres eren 
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e rn rn HA'BIT{S:)zv. iaclination' or dt 


Fay ban buſy im diſcharging ſome-good-of- 
fice, practiſing ſome virtue, or improving 
himſelf in ſome part of learning, or elſe he 


was to have no dinner. 


NEO ORAL (S.) che rule en govern- | . 
8 commonly called petty-, & 


ment- of women, 9 
coat goverament-. 4 
GY'P 
to tell fortunes, & > 


RA TIOM (.) the ruaning;\ whirling,” or 


lurning round of any thing, 8 of 4 +boy*s 
top, &c, alſo a gidinelFor ſwimming ia the 
head. S 952 * X e * 8 er tis, : ( 
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A , 
Is che eighth, letter in our alphabet, and |. 


the fixth· conſonaat xz the nice ſplitters of 
hairs ha ve very much conteſted whether it is 


a letter or no, ſome calling it à mere afpira- | 


tion or breaching ; but in our language it is 


really, and to all intents as much a letter a 


any other conſonant is, af id evident om the 


following monoſy lla bles, heuſe, borſe, here, 
it has al- 


Sc. In the beginaing of words 
ways a vowel following it, but in the middle 


or towards the end it is frequently followed |, 
by a conſonant; Whenever it follows P, it 
is ſounded together with it like an F, avin | 


Pbilip. &c. Among the Anciencs, it was a 


numeral, figniſying 200; When 2 daſh was 


added to the top, thus, H, it Ggnified as 
many thouſand ?: e 

HA'BEAS CORPUS (S.) the name of a writ, 
which a perfor” indicted for a treſpaſs before 


the juſtices of peace, or in à court of fran | 


chiſe, and impri ſoned for it, may have out 


of the King*s-Bench; thereby to remove | 


himſelf thither at his on coſts,” to anſwer 
the cauſe at the bar thereof. The order in 
this caſe is, firſt, to procure à certiorari out 


cf the court of Chancery, directed tothe ſaid | 


juſtices, for removing the indictment into 
the Kirg's-Bench,.and upon that to procure 
this vir to che ſheriff, for cauſs 
to be brought at a certain day. 
HA'BERDASHER'(S;) the name of 3 trader 
in various: ſmall waies or goods, as thread, 
tape, ribbands,” needles, pins, &. alſo a 
fellevof e TR apt Te 
HABERDINE (S.) an ordinary fort of crd- 
fiſh that is ſalted, particularly in Scotland. 


HABE RG EON (S.) a coat of mail, ur piece, 


of defenſive armour in form of a coat, that 
covered the party from the neck to the 
waiſt ; and ſometimes it is underftood of 


a piece that covers the head and neck and 


HABULIMENTS (S:) all forts of apparet or | 


chathing ; and in Wor, all manner of ne- 


80 rolling beggars; thot pretend | - 


bag his body | 
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of the mind and body, attained byatrpeated 
' exercifing'tlie-ſame thing often over, by —- 
_ which areadinefaor perfection in theperfor- 
mance, ora fatigfation/in, or liking to the 
thing, is acquired; it is alſo the name of 2 
cuſtomary cloathingofany country ot peaple, 
which in different countries are in different 
modes, but all malte a very confiderable:dif- 
| ference between the men and thewomen;z-ſo 
that the ſex is at once diſcoverable upon fight 
of the garments, eloathing, or babit; the s 
vere f rictiy forbidden the woman's wearing 
that which pertained to the man, and the 
man's putting on a woman's garment, which 
Interpreters ſuppoſe Wit to Jecep them ne 
only from all a&ts of impurity that might 
arif from ſuch a diſguiſe, but from the hea- 
- theniſh praQtice of certain ſuperſtitious ce- 
remonies, which were performed at the feſ- 
tivals of Bacchun, Venus, Mars, and others, 
wherein the men dreſſed: themſelves like 
. women and the women like men, Ia the 
Ea, the men facrificed- generally to the 
moon in wemens cloaths, and the women 
ia mens, becauſe this planet was adored u- 
ber the name both of god and goddeſe, and 

was affirmed to be of both ſexes: tl EY 
tom of moſt nations is to diſtinguiſh perſons ' _ 
| by their babies; ſo with Us, a clergyman, 


* 
n 


* + 
f — 2 


e ee eee e eee 


va ole 


lawyer, magiſtrate, &c. have diſtinct ſorts 
of babits; in which others appearing, are 
| eſteemed cheats. Or rrp ae s 6 
HABFTABLE'(A.) any place, of houfe, fit 
te live, dwell, or refide in. 
HABTTATION (S.) the place, houſe, &c. 
where a perſon ordinarily'or conftantly re- 
> ſides or lives,” A EN ISO ERP IO Ae 8 
HA“BTTED (A.) cloathed' or dreſſed; alſs 
uſed or accuſtomed to do this or that. 
HAI TUAL (A.) cuſtomary, that which a 
perſon does by long practice. 
HABTTUATE (V.) to uſe or aceuſtom one's 


* 


ſelf to the practice of any thing.. 
HA*BITUDE{S.) the diſpoſition or inclins- 
tion of the mind br body, acquired by much 
| practice. e a ” x bed 
HA'B-NAB(Part.)at all adventures, without 


thought” or tonfideration, raſhly, inadver- 
tent] . „ | > 3 
| HACK(V.)to cut, hew, or lit any how, with- 


out regard io one part more than another, 
HACK (S.) any thing that is uſed in common, 
or — — all oecaſions, as a horſe, cloke, c. 
HA'CRNEY (S.) any creature or thing kept 
to be let out for common or publick uſe, as 

horſes, coackes, &c. alſo the name of a fa- i 
mous. village about two miles from Londa, | 
where vaſt numbers of the rich merchants ; 


nd tradeſmen of that city, have country- + 
houſes, Jodgings, &&. - 5M 
HA DDOCK (.) a ſort of fiſh that is ſalted | 

for Jong keeping, ſomething like a cod, but 


ceſſary proviſions, as armour, harneſs, uten- 
fs and ammunition, &c, e 


4 


| not ſo good in kind, nor large in fize, N 
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rich, that a certain perſon to pay as 
much money fox it as would ſurround it 
with ſhillings; which was refuſed; it is a part 

of the eſtate and inheritance of the duke of 


HA'DLEY (S.) in Swffolk,: is a large town - 
_ _- emmmon-council,-:&c. it hath two markets 
weekly, vi. a large one on Monday for all 
ſorts of-- proviſions, eſpecially meat, and a 
_ + (meter on Saturday z. it has a large, hand- 
ſome church, a good manufacture of woollen 
cloth, and is well peopled ; diſtant from Lon- 
dn 38 computed; and 64 meaſured miles. 
AFT (S.), the handle of any ſharp-cuttin 
inſttument, whether knife, chiſſel, &. 
HA FTER (&) a perſon whoſe trade or em - 


a true body of fleſh, and have inſerted 
_ theiricreed.that Chrift ſhould come to judge 
the world at the laſt day, chat he is to reign 
40 yeats on the earth with the ſame body 


SEED 
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8.) 2 ſet; who hes 


Chriſt being eternal, aſſumed 
into 


heve that Je 


* 


be had ven crucified, that he is to deſtroy } 
corporate, governed by a mayor, aldermen, | ' 


anti- ehtiſt, and then the world ſhall be at 


an ed. Porset affirms this laſt opinion to 
be generally received among the Turks, | 
HAIL (S-) that meteor of the air that comes 


down in ſmall icy particles, cqmmonly about 


the bigneſs of peaſe, though ſometimes very 


large, which in ſtorms do much damage to 
- houſes, by breaking the windows, &c. Phi- 
 Jofophers are much divided about the origin 


of it, but it is commonly ſuppoſed to be 


formed of. drops of rain, frozen in their paſ- 


ploy is; td meke hafts or handles for knives, 

"Kc. of ivory, wood, horn, Ae. 

AG HA G86 ARD (s.) a witch; alſo 
© any looking, withered, croſs, ill · natured 


ſage thro' the middle region of the air. 

HAIL (V.) to call a ſhip or perſon at a diſ. 
. tance, to make ſuch enquiries as are neceſ- 
ſary; alſo to pour or ſhower” down ſmall 


if old woman. 4 1 1 „„ 9 round lumps of ice from the ſky. © Rs 
H (V.) % tie, teaze, or perplex a perſon | HAI'NOUS-o# HEI NO Us (A.) very wicked, | 
bs coe mneh fatigue. or labour. l -odjous, hateful, or diſagreeable, © * /- + 
' © -HA'GARENES (s.) the deſcendants of JÞ- | HALNOUSNESS or HEI'NOUSNESS (s) 
mae, called alſo Iſbmaelitets, Saracens, and | wickedneſs, gviltineſs, offenfiveneſs, &c. 
f Aae, ++; + [HAIR (S.) thoſe ſmall fine threads that grow 
| HA'GGAS in Ceokrry,..a. ſort of olio, or out of the ſkin of humon exeatures, and moſt 
DRE mixture of ſeveral things put together and | four. footed ones; it is in men longeſt upon 
| . bailed. in a ſhop's paunch,. or fried in a pan. the head; in beaſts, it is frequently called 
N HA'GGLE{V.) to !crew and beat down the ſhag and bod ; the Fetus were under ſome 
_ © price af a commodity very low, by abating a | | particular regulations as to their bair ; they 
F | ſmall ſum at a time, and deduRting ſame part] were not permitted to cut their hair round, 
_ of che price even aſter the contract is made; becauſe the Arabians, Ammonites, Moabites, | 
_ _ alfo to cut a. joint of meat- in 4 diſorderly | Edomites, Ge. are ſaid to have done lo in 
| and unhandſome manner. imitation of Bacchus ; upon ſome occaſion 
; | HAGIO'GRAPHA (S.) tie, ancient word] they were to ſhave or cut off their 'bair, as 
F | for the ſacred or holy writings,” taken from | in caſe of leproſy, &c. it was eſteemed a 
\ . the cuſtom of the ſynagogues, by which the | notable honour among the antient Gauls.to 
. Old Teſtament was divided into three ports, have long heir, ſor which reaſon Julius Ce- 
| | _ wiz. M:ſer's law, the prophets, and the Ha- ſar, upon his conquering them, obliged them 
| | ; & rapba £1 by which laſt is meant the | to cut off their hir, 38 a token of ſubmiſ- 
: | ima erbt, Fob, Exra, Chronicles, | fion z and fo afterwards thoſe who forlook 


the common way of life, and betook them- 
ſelves to a cloiſter, had their heads ſhaven, 
28 a token that they had bidden adieu to all 
earthly ornaments, and made a yow of per- 
petual ſubjection to their ſuperiors. The royal 
mily of France had it as a particular mark 
and privilege of the kings: and princes of the 
blood to wear long bair, artfully dreſſed and 


A © Solomon's Song, Ruth, Ecchefiafies, and Eaſter. | 
4 1E Jeus reckon Daniel and the Lament a- : 
1 tient allo among the Hagiegrapba, and not | 
'$ among the prophets. 18 K 


* £ 


| HAGIO'GRAPHER (s.) a writer of holy or 

_ - facred thing, „* 
4 Hau G.) the fineſt village in Zarope, and | 
E -- much exceeding many cities in bigneſs and 
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beauty; it lies in the province of Holland, curled; ſome, writers affirm, that the ſeveral 
i= About two miles from the ſea, betwixt Ley- | degrees of men among them were known by 


den and Delf, beautified with many fine | the cut of their heir, and if a fon of France 
& buildings, and the ftreets with rows of trees; | bad his hir cut, it was à public declan- 
this is the meeting-place for the ſſ ates · gene- tion that he was excluded from the crown; 
nal, the ſlates of the provinces, the court of] but in proceſs of time, this extravagance 
Holland, the high council, court of Brabant, changed into another, and every one V?s 
and council of ftate ; here the earls of Hol- forbid wearing Jong bair, under penalty of 
1 land formerly refided, as did the princes of | excommunication. Many uſes ate made ot 
r Orange; here the ſtates, in 1586, abrogated | bair, as perukes, ladies friſettes, &c. of hu- 
if ; the authority of Pbilip II. of Spain, and] man hair ; of horſe- hair, bottoms of chan, 
held'a conference in 1670, vfon the five ar- | &c, of what is commonly called wool, cloth 
tdeticſes of the remonſtrants, which occaſioned | for mens cloaths, hats, 5 5 Halks 
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ams BREAD TH (8.) 46 meaſure "Taps | 


inch N . | - 4 f 
alk Y (A.) coe d over, or having much 


; HALE (V.) to drag or pull along rudely or 


HA'LBART or, HA'LBERD (.) an inftru- 


ment of | uſed 
ing of a ſtaff about five feet Jong, with 44 


8 [ 


hair. 


war much uſed formerly; conſiſt} | 


ſteel head, in the ſhape of an axe; in Far- 
riery, it -is a piece of iron, an inch broad 
and about tee inches long,” riveted to the 
toe of a lame horſe's ſhoe, to prevent his 
treading upon his toe. 3 
HALBARDIE'R (S:) one who carries or uſes 
a halbard, Which is commonly done by a 
ſerjeant or corporal in the army, © 
HA'LYCON DAYS (S.) times of peace and 
plenty, ſucceſe and publick tranquillity. 


violently. > = 
HALE (A.) hearty, ſound, ſtrong, healthy, 


town, whoſe market is large, weekly on 
Toeſday, | occaſioned chiefly by the linen 
yarn which the women of this town and 
of the neighbouring villages ſpin, and bring 
here in large quantities to ſel}, to make cloth 
both for domeftick uſe and publick ſale. 

HALF (S.) one part of any thing divided into 
two equal or exact parts; and in Law, it is 

called the moiety. ee ON 


for the convenience of change, of the value 
of the twenty-fourth part of a ſhilligg ;-for- 
merly the penny had a doyþle croſs with a 
creaſe ; ſo that it might eaſily be broken into 
two or four parts. c 
HALF MOON (s.) in Fertifcation, is an out- 
work that has only two faces, forming to- 
gether a ſaliant angle, which is flanked by 
= part of the place, and of the other 
„ | 


HALF SEAL, (8.) uſed in Chancery, for the | | 
| (3.} HA'LLATON (s.) in Leiceferfoire, a poor 
upon any appeal in ecclebaſtical or marine 


ſealing commiſſions to delegates appointed 
cauſes. FE V e 
HALF TONGUE (S.) a juty impannelled in a 
cavſe where a ſtranger or foreigner is a party, 
conſiſting of half natives and half foreigners. 


HA'LIBUT (8.) a fine, large, flat fiſh, by | 


Co 55 
HA'LESWORTH (s.) in Saffolk, 2 populous | 


H 
particularly a ſeat or great bouſe, belonging 
to a nobleman, gentleman, &c. which name 
| is fill retained in ſome places; but it now 
HA'LF PENCE (S.) are now a coin | 


þ 


ſome called a turbot, though it is generally |, 


eſteemed inferior to it. 2 | 
HA LIP (s.) in the West- Riding of York- 
ſhire, a urge and lous town, con- 
filing of n e paved, and full 
of yood houſes built with ſtone, pleaſantly 


and commodiouſly fituated upon the river | 


Kaldary and from eaft to weſt on the gentle 


deneles, is hardly to be thatched in England 
except by Londem, as having a greater number 
of inhabitants, who within 1 50 years laſt 
paſt, by their induſtrious application to the 
weollen manufactures, have greatly enriched | 
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NR ell tönt them; 
the whole is but one parit 
miles in cireumference, which is a vicarage, 


, though above 30 


but there are eleven chapels of eaſe, two of 


Which are parochial, 16 meeting houſes of 
different opinions, beſides Quakers, who art 


very numerous in theſe parts; and as this 
town and all the adjacent parts have prodi- 


gious quantities of kerſeys, ſhalloons, c qths, 
\- &c. continually on the tenters, therefore to 


prevent their being ſtolen; at their firſt incor- 
poration they were impowered to puniſh ca- 


pitally any criminal cohvicted of flealing up- 


wards of thirteen- pence half. penny in value, 
by a peculiar engine, which beheaded ther 


in a moment; but king James I. in the year 
1620 took it away, and they are now un- 
der the otdinary courſe of juſtice; there js 
weekly a very great market on Thurſday; 

for corn and freſh proviſions, and in the 


months of September and October they are 
prodigiouſſy thronged from all the neigh- 
bouring villages, thoſe being the times when - 


+; the clothiers buy oxen, &c. to kill and ſalt 


up, ſmoke and dry, for the flanding provi- 
ſion of the whole year; it is diſtant from 


V 


miles. 
ALL (S.) formerly uſed for a houſe, and 


generally means ſome public place for the 


_ adminiſtration of juſtice, as Juſtice- Hall in ; 
A, Guila- Hall; 


the Old Bailey, W:iftminfter- 
Sc. allo a large room in a great houſe where 
the ſervants, & e. dine, dance, &c. ſome 
times it means only a waiting- room at the 
entrance of a large houſe, "| © 


HA'LLAGE (S.) a toll, cuſtom, or fee paid 
for cloth brought for ſale to Blackwell Hall, 


in London; alſo a toll paid to the lord of 4 


fair or market for commodities ſold in the 


eommon- hall or market place. 


town in a rich ſoil, has a ſmall market 
eekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
58 computed, and 80 meaſured miles. 


| HALLELU'JAH (s.) an Hebrew expreſſion 


Frequently uſed in the Pſalms and Fewi/5 


hymns, from whence it tame into thꝭ Chri- 


fllan church, meaning, Se i the Lord, May 
ny orders abeut the time when and where it 
was to be uſed, have been publiſhed by the 
church officers, who differ very much about 


it, of which I ſhall ſay nothing here, ſup- 


poſing it lawful. at all times to praite God 
for his mercies beſtowed on unn. 


| HALLIARDS/S.) the Sea term for thoſe ropes 
aſcent of © hill; this town, with its depen- | 


by which all the yards of a great ſhip are 
hoiſted up, except the croſs jack and the 


Ho inſmalil crafc the ſprit- ſail-yard has ha 2 1. 
| HELEN.) a net to cateh birds with: 
g "7 % i OT TOD 
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holy, or appoint for divine uſe or ſervice. 

HALLO (V.) to ſhout out rudely with the 
voices, by way of ſeiting dogs on to fight, or 
to ridicule any perſon for ſomething done, by 
eontemptuouſly making a noiſe at him, as 
the vulgar or mob does upon ſome occaſions, 

HALULOO/ (s.) a great ſhout or noiſe made by 
a multitude of people tumultuouſly aſſe mbl. o 


together, . | 
HALLUCINA'TION (S.) an error, blunder, 
or miſtake in judgment or opinion. 


 HA'LMOTE or HALIMOTE ($S.) an ola | 


Law term, fill retained i ſome countries, 
 ſGgnifying what is now called a couit · baron, 
or a meeting of the tenants of the fame 
hall or manor, in which differences between 
the tenants are determined ; it was ſome- 


times alſo called folhmote, or a, meeting of | 


the citizens in their Common or Guild: Hall, 
vpn, the publick bufinels of the eity or cor- 
poration. | | 2 

HA (.) a meteor in the um of a ring 
of circle of various colours, appearing round 


the bodies of the ſun, moon, and ſtars ; that | 


about the moon is the moſt uſual, and is 
ſometimes called the corana or crown; that 
about the ſun is prevliarly called bs ng 


in Phyſfich, it is the red circle about the nip- | 


ple of a woman's breaſt. 


HALSTEAD. (5) a good town in Z/ix, | 
whole market js weekly on Friday; diſtant | 


2 39-computed, and 45 meaſured 


HALT. (V.) to limp, hop, or go lame; in 
Mar, it is a word of command to leave off 
marching, or to ſlave iti); it js alſo uſed by 


wodertakers at 4 burial proceſſion for one 
part to ſtand fill till the other comes up, 


or. while- ſomething is retzulated that was 


out of order. 
HALTER G68.) a rope that is tied round the 
head or. neck of a horſe in the flable ; alſo a 


uſed as on inſtrument of puniſhment, 
bh maleſactors are hangrd. by the 
 _. neck till they are dead, for capital offences. 
HALTER (V.) to put a rope or ſome other 
WHroment about his neck, to prevent a 
horſe's running away, or to hing @ | 
faftor with. : 
JAM ls.) the thigh or leg 
_ , Cured by a partieulat way of ſalting and dry- 
int, and when boiled, is a diſh very much 
clicemed: by moſt le; in a May, it is 
the Jowermoſt part of the thigh, er that 
»djoining to the knee; in the beginning and 
end of wotdy, or names of placer, it pso- 
prily Ggnifies # houſe; freer, village, or 
ther e as Hampfhire; Net- 

4 fi” bam, #uc ingbam, &c. 3 „ 
AMA DRV AD ES ($.) ny mphs of oxks and 
other trees, of whom the peat; ſcholiaſt 
H1jolloriur relates . ont of an 

ent hiſloris g. Charon 

follows: One Nfutus perceiving. an oo ready 


of a hog, which is | 


m of Lamgſactar, vs | 


- 
+ 
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the nymph who. was to have died withthe- | 
tr e, ſo hitzhly eſtee med the kindneſs, that 
ſhe appeared to him, bid him aſk her what 
ever he would, and ſhe would grentit bim; 
he readily anſwered, that his greateſt paſſion 
was to enjoy her j to which the nymph con- 
ſented, upon condition that he 1 — 5 
mediale wich any other woman; but R barg 
happening one day to be overcome, by temps 
| tation,/'# boy that ſerved as meſſenger be- 
tween them, found him in the fat, and 
too upon him to check his maſter, Rhucus 
anſwering ſomewhat angrily, the nymph fell 
 Iato 2 faſſian and emaſculated him. Phe 
pc etz aften confound the Homagr yades with 
the Natades,; ſome call them goddeiſes, and 
even they who make them mortal, grane 
them a hundred thouſand years of natural 
life ; others ſay they are born end die with 
tree over which they are placed as 
5 prardions, ; f 3 ; 3 . 
HAMLET (S.) a diftri&, diviſion, or part of 
2 Manor, pariſh,, &c, that may be at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance from the principal place, as 
Bethnal: Green, Old. Ford, &c. are called the 
Tuer Hamlets, Sc. allo a man's name, 
HAMMER (S.) an inſſrument uſed by almoſt 
' - all artificers, of various fizes, according to 
the work: jt is to be applied to, con ſiſting of 
an 1:10n bead, into the middle of which a 
helve, hangle, or haft is faſleged, in order 
to drive nails, flat iron, copper, ſilver, &c, 
HAMMER (V.) to flatten; beat out, or ſtrike: 
with a hammer, as copper-ſmiths, bGlver- 
1 — 2 pewterers, carpentcts, &. do their 
 _ WOTKs f ; 
HAN MOCK (S.) ſwinging or hanging bed, 
contrived ſo as to be vied at ſea on board 
; ſhip they are alſo uſed by the Indransy who: 
ling them to the boughs of trees, to preſerve 
' "themſelves from wild beaſts, _. 
HA'MPER (V.). to plague, vex, fatigue, 
tes ze, entangle, trouble, or confound. 
HA'MPER or HA\NAPER (S.] a wicker baſ · 
ket made with, a-cover to faſten or lock it 
up with; | alſo the name of an officer. in 
Chancery 5 the clerk of the hanoper is ſome- 
times called he au of the pers her 
reccives all monies due to the king for. ſeals 
of charters, patents, commiſſions, and writs, 
and attends the keeper: of the ſeali daily in 
term time, and all, times of ſealing, and 
takes into his cuſfody all ſealed charters,. pa* 
tents, and the like, which he now puts in 
bags z but it is ſuppoſed they were ancient)y 
__ 2 for the caſy removal from 
e to phce. ES CIOE G0 ; 
HA'MP> HIRE or HA'NTSHIRE (s.] me- 
times called the county of Southampton, it one 
of _ _ ime counties 1. 3 | — 
dier uthwerd on the. Hritiſh channel, es 
| . Hager, Sufſew, welt vn, iliſturt and 
Dor ſeeſbire, and notth on Berkfairey in length 
from Nac l euater north, ta Boſe , 
-about 34 miles, and from- Petergfi1d caſt, to 
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to l αν, orfcrec his ſervants to prop it; 


 Tidwerth well, about 30 miles; 
| a 
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about 150 miles; the air is in re- 
5 3s Er thickith, occat 
and many rivers that border on, and 
ron throvgh it, which repay the inhabitants 
for this infelicity with great abundance and 
variety of curious fiſh z the ſoil is rich, both 

. br corn- and cattle, pleaſant for paſturage, 
plenteous in woods, and fruitful in all com- 
modities, both for home and foreign con- 
ſamption, particularly wool and iron, and 
their manufactures z it is moſt advantageouſly 
ſituated for trade, having ſeveral excellent 


havens to receive and ſend out ſhips of great | 
burden, as Portſmouth, Tichfield, Hamble, 


Southampton, &c. alſo many creeks that emp- 
ty themſelves into the ſea, and the whole 
coalt gus 


| parks, 162,350 inhabitants, and ſends 26 
members to parliament. | 

HA'MPTON-COURT 

between two parks. well ſtored with game, 

fict bailt by cardinal Wolſey, who did not 


quite finiſh it ; but when it came to the | 


crown, Henry VIII. very much enlarged it 3 
it now conſiſt of five large courts, ſet round 
with neat baildings, which, by the improve- 
ments and additions made-ro it by king Wil- 
lian and queen Mary, 


from London about 13 miles, 
HA'MSTRING (V.) to cut thoſe leaders, 
m or thigh to the leg. 

HANCH s.) the broad or large fleſhy part of 
the thigh ; this part is commonly applied to 
a deer, as we ſay a banch or haunch of ve- 

niſon, &c, | 9 5 be, 

HAND (S.) that ufeful part of the body ad- 
joining to the wriſt or lower part bf the 

arm, that for the greater convenience and 
uſe tay five brapc hes or parts called fingers, 
well ſtored with joints, &. of theſe, all 
perſons born perfect have two, the one 
called right, and the other the left band; 


but with the Anatomiſts, all that part of the | 


body from the ſhoulders to the fingers ends 
is called the greater hand; and in common 
| Speech, it is called the arm; in Falconry, it is 
vuſ-d or ſpoken of the toot of the hawk ; allo 
the index of a clock that points out the 
 hovr, is called the band. | 
HAND (v.) to reach or give a perſon a thing 
with the hand, or to take it away, &c. there 
are abundance of expreſſions in which this 
term js uſed, as a rhing or perſon flicks on 
band, thatis, it don't fel or go off well. H, 
1 4 good hand, ſpoken of one that is an artiſt 
= ſome particular mechanical art or trade, 
„ vey 


HA'ND-BREADTH (S,), meaſure of three 


n= long, 
_ HA'NDFUL (s.) as much ay a perſon can 
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ned by the 


rded by ſtrong caſtles, block-houſes, | 
&c, It contains one city, 20 market towns, | 
253 pariſhes, 39 hundreds, 9 foreſts, 29 


(S.) in Middleſex, a | 
very magnificent ſtructure, pleaſantly ſeated | 


render it extraordinary | 
beautifol, and eſpecially the gardens ; diſtant | 


Ries, of ſtrings that hold or faſten the | 


| 


| 


HANDIORAVT(S-Ja wilt that fo ought "M 

or per ſor With the hes 13 | 

HA'NDINESS (S.) readineb, flfylieſt,, of 
7ptnels for buſineſs, * 

HA'NDKERCHIEP (s.) gattentof various - | 

| ules, . ſometimes for covering the head or 


.necks of womea in' patticular-; alſo what is 
much worn by ſeamen round their necks, 
made of divers manufaQtures, ſome cotton, 
filk, linen, &c. and univerſally worn in 
moſt people's pockets, to take into their 
hand, and wipe off, or take away any 
creſcences of nature, as the mucus of N., 
ſweat of the head, &e. Wes 


"= 


'H 
thing, by which it is commonly moved from 
place to place, or teadily made uſe of ; we- 
raphorically, it is a matter or buſineſs that 
ſobjefts a man to be found fault with, or 
gives another an advantage over him, &. 
HANDLE (V.) co feel or take hold of with 
the hand; alſo to treat upon a ſubject in 
words or writi 5 
HA'ND-MAID (8. ) woman-ſervant. 
HA'NDSOME (A. j beautiful, comtly, de- 
cent; alſo generous, 4 b 
HAN DSOM ENESS (S.) beautifulneſs, come- 
lineſs, decency, gooerobey, Ke, 
 HA*'ND-$PICK or SPIKE (s.) a ſmall lever 
to move heavy bodies with, and in Ships, to 
wind up the cable or hoiſt the anchor, ge- 
nerally made of wood, and when iron, it is 
c Called a crow, 7 
HANDY (A.) that is very uſeful ; alſo fit or 
ready for, or at the hand; clever, ingeni- 
dus, ready at doing any things Th 
| HA'NDY-WORK S.) any thing done or per- 
ale 


3 by the mo . | 
ANG (Y.) to ſuſpend upon ſomething z 
to puniſh a malefactor with death, by ſuſ- 
pending him by the neck, 2 | 
HA NG DOG (S.) a vulgar expreſſiog for an 
ill-logking or roguiſh fellow, _ . 
| HANOER 6. brood, Gort crooked 
Word. „„ Pony Te > | 
HA'NGER-ON (S.) one thit is kept by 
” generoſity or charity of another, 4 Joiters 


idle fort of a perſon, | RT . - 
HA'NGERS (S.) irons made with notches in 
them to let up or down, to hang a pot over 
the fire to boil meat, &c, 353 
HA"NGINGS (S.) the linings of room, made 
of poper, filk, 1 according to the 
hic 


owner's fancy, which may eaſily be ta 
down or put up, inſtead of wainſcoting, that 


- 


ö 
1 
} 


oy 


is generally fixed. 

HA'NG-MAN ($.) the common executioner 
of juſtice upon all ſorts of criminals, as whip 
ping, burning, and hanging. 

HANK (5) n ſkain of thread, fille, worſt, 
cc. alfo an advantage that one perſon bas 
is ſuppoſed to have. over another. 19 

HAN KER (V.) to long or defice for, or covet - 
ofter any thing. ; 


* 
1 


A NDL E (S.) the protubersting part of a 
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together for mutual advantage, 2n+th: pro- 
© motion of trade, eee 
 HA'NSE TOWNS (S.) certain free towns of 
" Germany and the North, united by firict 
league, under laws and magiſtrates of their 
"own appointing, for the better carrying on 
” of commerce, and their mutual ſafety and 
_ afliftance;y this famous aſſocia tion is ſuppoſed 
to have begun at Bremen on the Weſer, in the 
© year 1164, according to others in 1269, im- 
' | Mnediately after the incurſions and piracies 
/ of the Danes, Normans, c. At fict it con- 


' fiſled only of towns fituate on the coalis of | 


the Baltith Sta, but ins ſtrength and reputa- 
tion jncrezſing, there was ſcarce any trading 
- _ tity in Zurope, but defired to be admitted 
into it, and in proceſs of time it conſiſted of 
656 cities; they grew ſo formidable as to 


declare war againſt Valdemar, king of Din- 
mark, about the year 1348, and againſt | 


F#rick in 1428, with 40 ſhips, and 12,000 
regular troops beſides ſeamen ; this gave um- 
biage to ſeveral princes, who ordered the 
| ſeveral mexchants of their reſpeCtive king- 
doms, to withdraw tbeir effects, and to 
broke up the greateſt part and firength of 
the aſſhciation ; a great many towns in Ge-. 


many till retain the name, though they no 


longer are governed by thoſe Jaws, 


HA'NSEL (S.) the firſt money taken for any 
ſort or parce] of goods. 


HAP or HAP HAZ ARO (S.) chance, ſor- | 


| tune, accident, : 

11 -) to come to paſs, to be. 
A'PPINESS (8.) ſucceſ.fulnels, bleſledneſi, 

ſatisfaftion of mind, &c, 

HAPPY (A.] ſuccefſul, fortunate, proſpe 
vous, ſerene, eaſy, well pleaſed, or ſatisfied 


in mind. a 
HARA'NGUE (S.) a long ſormil ſpeech, or 
11 neu v. to ſpeak much 

ARA ) to muc a 

ſubje& in publick or 1 | 23 755 
 HA'RBINGER (S.) a meſſenger or officer be - 
" Jonging to the court, who goes before and 
_ Srovides lodgings for a king, or other great 

erfanages. | 


roch (s.) in Lejcefer ſhire, a good 


paced, and 34 meaſures miles, 

HA*RBOUR (S.) a fea-port, Face, or ſtation 
where ſhips may ride with ſafety at anchor, 

vnd is prineipolly meant of thoſe places im- 
proved by at, and ſecured by a large bomb 
ar chain, and farniffied with a mole, &c, 


Ee 


HA*RBOUR (V. J ü lodge, entertain, or pro- 
vide neteſſariis for a perſon 3 and ſometimes | 
it is talen in a bad ſenſe, to conceal, encou- 


rage, or abet thieves, traitors, &c, 
MARBOUKLESS (A.) that has no ſettled 
place of habitation or lodging. 
HARD (A.) the quality fo called in oppoſition 
to ſoft, or that compoſition of the parts of a 


ey chat makes beat teſiſlanee to any pre ſ- 


ec fare town, whoſe market is weekly | 
ww Tueſday ; diſtant from London 66 com- 


HAR 


_ ſure that is made upon it; alſo an 
difficult to be done, E RATS 

through, troubleſome, vexatious, &. 

HA'RDEN (V.) to make hard, or to eloſe the 
pores of a body, ſo as to make it leſs capable 

of ſeparation than it was before, 1 

Ha RDINEss (s.) courageouſneſo, boldneß, 
Kevtneſs, undauntedneſs,, &e, 

HARDISH (A.) ſomewhat hard, inclinable 
to be ſtiff or Hard; allo troubleſome, yexa- 
tious, &. 0 | 

HARDNESS (S.) the cloſe and ſtrong cohe. 
ſion of a body, whereby it is capable of 
ſtrongly icſifling the preſſute of other bodies 
upon it. 

HARDS (S.) the coarſer part of flax ſeparated 
trom the finer, and commonly called tow, 
HARDSHIP (S.) the circumſtance of under- 
going, or ſuffering great wrong, injury, or 
1nconvenience,. 
HARDY (A.) able to bear cold, much labour 

and fatigve ; alſo ſtout, bold, reſolute, &c, 
HARE (S.) a ſmall wild creature that is caught 

by hunting, and reckoned a ſort of veniſon, 
HARE (V.) to hurry, frightzn, ſtorm, or 
ſcold at a perſon, | 
HA RE-BRAINED (A. ychoughtleſe, careleſs, 

heedle(s, negligent, | 

HRE LIP (8.) a lip lit, parted, or cloven, 
in two like a hare's, 
- HA'RIOT or HE'RIOT (S.) a due, ſervice, 
or fine belonging to the lord of a manor a; 
the death of a tenant, which is the beſt 
beaft the tenant died poſſelſed of, whether 
it was horſe, ox, or cow. 

Hariit Service, the tenure by which a 

ſon holds lands, for which he is to pay # 

ariot, | 
' HA'RLEIGH (s.) in Merionethſpire, North 
| Wales, a ſmall borough town ſcated on a 
ls 


4 


" 
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rock on the ſea-ſhure, but the houſes are but; 
mean, and the people few, though governed 
by a. mayor, &c, its market is weekly on 
Saturday ; diftant from London 161 compu- 
ted, and 102 meaſured miles, | 
HA'RLEQUIN (s.) a merry-andrew, buſ- 
ſoon, or jack-pudding, and is now uſed: for 
a very expert dancer in the play- houſe, dreſt 
in an antique dreſs, and commonly like a 
Spaniard, ; 
'HA'RLOT (s.) a whore, concubine, or mif, 
eſpecially thoſe who get their living by ſuch 


, 


wicked practices. 
HA'RLOTRY (S.) the diabolical trade, or 
practice of whoring. ' 


HA'RLSTON (8.) in Norfolk, a long, dirty 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Wednel- 
day; diſtant from London 32 computed, | 
and 95 meaſured miles. SY 

HAR — damage, hurt, prejudice, injury 

of any ort. | : 

' HARM (V.) to damage, hurt, or prejudice ja 


en manner, . | 

HARM FUL (A.) hurtful, injurious, cr pre- 
udical. WO ns 

PET e 
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HAAR 
HARMLESS (A.) innocent, honeſt, kind, 
tender, that has no diſpoſition or inclination 
to injure any body. f a : 
HA'RMLESSNESS (S.) the diſpoſition or in- 
clination of a per ſon to kindneſs and tender- 
{ neſs, and the abhorrence of doing an injuri- 
dus act. 14 ; F 
HARMO'NICAL 
greeing or pertaining to 
tion, muſical, 

Harmonical Di viſion of a Line, in Geom/ try, 
is when it is divided, that the whole line 
is to one of the extremes, as the other ex- 
treme is to the intermediate part. | 

Harmonical Comp» ſition, is the-compoſing 
or making muſick, - ſo a8 to be agreeable to | 
the laws of harmony and melody, 

 Harmanical Proportion, in Mufic 
the ſtring or line is ſo divided, that the dif- 
ſtrence of the firſt and ſecond ſhall be to 
the difference of the ſecond and third, as the 

. firſt is to the third, 

Harmanical Sounds, are ſuch as make a 
determinate number of vibrations in the 
time that ſome other fundamental ſound, to 

which they are referred, makes one. | 
HARMO'NIOUS (A.) melodjous, agreeable, 
pleaſing, charming, 1 
HARMONY (S.) agreement, good under - 
ſtanoing ; alſo muſick juſtly performed ac- 
cording to the ſtrict laws thereof. 
HA'RNESS (V.) to clothe, dreſs, or accoutre 
cither man or beaſt with all manner of ne- 
ceſſaries for buſineſs, pleaſure, or war. 
HA'RNESS (S.) the furniture of horſes for any 
ſort or carriage ; alſo armour for men. 


; 


(A.) ſomething that js a- | 
found, or propor» 


S 


| 


HARP (S.) an ancient muſical inſtrument 


which the moderns have very much impro- 
ved, and now malce of a triangular form, 
which is held upright between the perſon's | 
[legs that plays on its It has three parts; 
the main body of it, which confiſts of the 
_ right ſide, is made of eight flat fronts 'of 
wood, upon which is placed the table, Which 
has two holes made like trefoil; it has three 
rows of ſtrings, which in all make 78 3 the 
firſt row contains 29, which make- four oc» 

| faves; the ſecond row makes the halt · turn; 
the- third is the uniſon of the firſt row 5 
thete are two rows of pins which are called: 
buttons on the right fide, hich ſerve to 
keep the firings tight in their holes, and are 
ſaſtened at the other end to thiee rows of 
/pins placed on the upper de, which are 
called the keys; it is played on with both 
| hands, by pinching them in the ſame man- 


ner together; its muſick; is like that of a 
| bpinnet, all the firings going by ſemi- tones; 
that in uſe among the ancient is ſop- 


poſed to have had but very few ſtrings, and 
more like a lute or guitar than the inſtru- 
ment above deſcribed, which ig led to 
be derived, both name and thing, from the 


HARPER (8.) one wþo plays: 


| | 


1. Bl 


0 * SS 
* 7 13 . 5 
1 ; ” 4 : 
oa# Br >, „ 
; * 


us two lorto, viz. the Vis bop ſimngjj:,: 
wire, and the MWelſd _ ſtrung with gut, 
but in other teipects much alike. - | 


HARP (V.) to play vgon the muſical infru-  - 


ment io called; alſo to dwell long, or ton- 
tinue ſpeaking about the ſame matter or ſub- 
ject often over, to infift upon, ot be poſitiys 
in a thing. WO T1 
vpon the in- 
firymentcalleoa harp; alſo one who-dwells 
long upon a ſubject, or that cannot get over a 
matter. | „ 
HA'RPIES or HA'RPYS (S.) fabulous mon- 
fters, daughters of Neptune and the Earib z 
they are ſaid to dwell in iſlands partly by ſea 
and panly by land ; they ate repreſented to 
be fowIs with the face of a virgin, and bear's 
ears, and bodies like vultures, and hands 
like their hooked talons; Virgil mention 
three of them, via. Aells, Oæypeti and Cæ- 
leno, which laſt Homer calls Podarge; figſiod 
mentions only the Grit two 4 according to the 
poets they haunted Phincus i houſe, infected 
his meat, and ſnaiched it from his table ; 
but Zetes and Calais, two famous Argonauts, 
being winged were ſent thither, and drove 
them away to the iſſande Strapbadet 3 io 
which is ſuppoſed to be only a fabulous a- 
count of the locuſts that very much a afMitted. 
thoſe countries, and which the poetiek in- 
ventions of thoſe times transformed into the 
»bove- mentioned creatures, +/* / 
HARPINEE/RS er HARPONEERS (5.) 
thoſe men that manage the harping irons, 
or ſpears in the whale fiſhery, © 
HA*RPINGS ($.) in Sh1p-building,. is tha. 
breadth of her at the bow z. ſometimes the 
ends of the bends which are faſtened into 
the tern ate called barpings; alſo+ thoſe. 
darts or ſpears which are qſed in thie whale- 
fihery to catch whales ang other large fiſh, 
are called barping- iron. vr" 
HARPO'CRATES (S.) the god. of Hilen 
among the Zgytians, pictured with his fing 
upon his * 2 oP — | 
eyes u 15; the pesc hh Was, 
| neces him, whoſe” leaf is Taped 
like the tongue, and its fruit like & heart. 
HA'RPSICORD (S.) a ſtringed muſical inflrue 
ment, much uſed and played; on, eſpecially 


* by nis. #5 is £51 
 HA'RQUERUS. (s.) « ſhort, but Jarge bend 
; tires or here 


nd- gun, 

HARRAS (M.) to weary, tire / 

to l/ a country waſte by the.continusl 
roads of ag enemy. 25 

HA'RRIDAN A a canting name for one 
that ace partly as a whore, and partly a6 a, 
bawd ; alſo a noiſy, . (colding, ill-natured, 

AAALIER (S.) the hunter's term for a hound, 

u 

of an excellent ſcent, and great eagerneſs 


P 


„ 12 — 


* 


* 


| 


Cinbri or Engliſs Soxons ; there ate among 


after the game. 
'RROW (s,) 8 ment yſed.by hoſe 
Any wy | 


"HAR HAS 
- - Sandomen to break the clods of earth, and to] nothing that yields either profit or pleaſure 
dan the 2 ovet = fred 4 4 for life 5 it contains —— 13 market - 
F jt is commanly made pretty tim] towns, 120 pariſhes, and ſends 6 mem beti 10 
p ber, like the joiſts of an houſe, in a — | parliament. 4+ 5 | Jo 
tom and like a lattice 5 in the joivings of | HA'RTLAND (s.) in De vonſbire, a (mall 
esch little chequer or ſquare is f. ſtened a | town whoſemorket is weekly on Saturday ; 
ons iron ſpike. 8 ' || diſt-nt from London 131 computed, and 197 
 HA'RKOW (V.) to break the. clods of earth | meaſured iniles. | 15 £74 
that hos been plewed and ſown, by drawing | HA'RT LEPOOL (S.) in Durham, is encom- 
tze harrow over it to cover the grain with | paſſed on all ſides, but the weſt by the ſea; 
" #3 "tr "oe to lay it regular aud ſmooth, its market is weekly on Monday; it is prin- 
HARSH (A.) tat, ſevere, or cruel, ſharp in | cipally noted now for its ſafe harbour, where 
. +» caſte br diſpoition, © © the collicta going to aud from Newcafte put 
| HA'RSHNESS (8.) tartnels, ſourneſo, ſeverity, | in; it is en antient corporation, governed 


46h — 0n- | a mayor, his bret hien, ond ſubordinate offi- 
HA'RSLET-($.) the entraile of a hog that is | cers; diſtant from London 187 computed, 
enten, as the Jiver, heart, &. | and 230 meaſured mile. | 
T HART ($.) a name for a ſtag or buck 3 and | HA'RVEST (S,) the time or ſeaſon that the 


when hehas been hunted by a K ing or queen, | corn, &c, is ripe and fit to get into the 
and eſcopes alive, then he is called a hart» | barns, &c, alſo any time of advantage in trade 
ve nc") 55 TY . or, buſineſs, when it is very fluſh, or there is 
HART-E'VIL (8.) in Forriery, is a diſcale | a great deal going forward. 5 
that affedts the jaws and other parts of the | HA'RWICH (S.) in Eher, ſeated near the 
. - forchead of 2 horſe g being a defluxion of mouth of the Srour, is a moſt noble harbour 
_  - theum that-renders him & incapable of and fine ſea-port, and though it is not s large 
10 * 1 , ee town, yet it is well peopled, and fortificd 
HARTFORD or HE'RTYORD (S.) the ſhite, | both by natute and art, towards the ſea, by 
ton of Hartfardbire, is a corporation town, | which and the river, about three fourths ate 
+ - whoſe marker weekly on Saturday is well | encompaſſed; it is walled in, and the firects 
ore with corn, and all ſorts of proviſions; | in general are paved with a ſort of pettificd 
' - Sth built In the form of a V, with a caſtle | clay; one thing remarkable is, that tho! the 
a in the middle of the two horns it cqntains | entrance into the ſea is very wide, being be- 
_ | ſeveral reste and lanes, well filled with | tween two and three miles over at high wa- 
_- handſome new- built houſes x it is pleaſantly | ter, yet the channel where the ſhips muſt 
tusted in a ſweet and wholeſome air, in a | keep, and come to the harbour, is deep and 
+ dry vale. Mony charters have from time to nao, on which fide there is a very ſtrong 
- | time been gramed to this corporation, fill | fort, well planted with guns, ſo that noſhip 
- Increaſing their privileges; but the laſt grant -[ can goin or out, but muſt: always be with- 
». ed by K. June, I. anno 1605, grants them | in gun ſhot; the packet-boat goes out hence 
80 es free borough,” and incorporaterthem | and comes in hither from Holland, We. It is 
du the name oſ the mayor, burgeſſes, and } governed by a mayor, annually choſen out of 
' commonality ofthe borough of Harti, add | eight aldermen, who with 24 capital burge(- 
wilt 2 'that name to have perpetual ſucceſſion, ſes, conſtitute the corporation ; its market is 
de, that 10 chef  burgefſes and 16 affiſtants | werkly on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 61 
| © fhould nuttend the mayor upon publick buſi- | computed, and 51 meaſured miles. 
, ee, It ſends two members to partia» HASH (8) in Cookery, is meat cut ſmall, and 
ment, which uſed to be choſen by the mayor ftewed,, which is generally done to the te- 
dun burgeſſevonly 5 but 15 Charles Il. all he] maining part of a joint dreſſod the day ot 
-  "#habitants, who were /houſekeepets were l- niht before, and which near the bone wit 
+ » - lewed t0-vete,, and ſo continue to this dy; not boiled or roaſted enough. ; 
it hath always a nobleman for its high- ſtews) ane the wood of the ſmall nut tree, 
s itis diftont from) Londen 20 computed, vid! for fiſhing rods, e. 
end 23 meaſured mile. | HA'SLEMERE (s.) a borough town in Sur- 
- "HART SHIRE or |HE'RTFORD- | / rey, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſdzy; 
- *SHIRE{S. ) i un inland county, bordering | it ſends two members to parliament ; and 
eaſt upon Z/ex, ſouth on Midd/eſex, welt on: | tho? it has but one church, yet it is reported 
© + Buttinghomfbire and Brdfordſbire,/and'notth to have no diſſenter of any kind living in it; 
on Cambridgeſoire z its tim is nearly circular; diſtant from London 36 computed, nd 41 
it it in eiteumſerend- about 130 miles, and | meaſured miles. Po 
ſtom Royflonnorth to Totteridge ſouth, about | HA'SLINGDEN ($,) a ſmall town in Lone 
2 mile, and from Putnam in its weſf parts} ſbire whoſe marketis weekly on Wedneſday ; 
dt Chiſton Nunneryeaftward, about 28 miles ; | diſtant ſrom London 150 computed, and 179 
- ji air is — ary and healthful ; its | meaſuicd miles, ET 
| Foil ben #nd plentecus, yielding abundance | HASP. (S:) a ſmall iron or braſs faſtening to a 
f corn, Cattle, wood, and graſs, — hatch or half door. HAS 
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Asp (V.) to faſten 'a doot or Borch by 
10 got} ſma ll bolt cr haſp. , 


* 


4 


* 


ting, and ſtuffed with hay, uſed in churches { 
for people to kneel on; ſometimes allo called 
2 baſs. N ; ; "4 
- HASTE (S.) hurry, quieknels, diſpatch.  _ | 
. HASTE or HA*STEN (V.) io excite, ſiir up, 
quicken, forward, or promote the doing of 
a thiog with diſpatch, 4 
HA'STINESS (S.) angrineſs, or readineſs to 
become angry upon a very flight occaſion, 
 HA'STINGS (S.) an ancient town corporate 
in Suſſex, and one of the Cinque Ports, 
ſested between a high cliff ſeawards, and a | 
high hill Jandwards ; hach two flreets, in 
esch cf which there is a pariſh church; it 
| (ends two members to parliament, and hat 
two markets weekly, wiz. on Wedneſday | 
and Saturday; this town has ſeveral good 
Houſes in it, but its harbour, which was for- 
merly famous, is now poor road for ſmall 
; . veſlels, having been roined by violent ftorms ; 
diſtant from *London'54/ computed, and 62 
HA'STINGS (s.) the fruit 
p#aſcods, or preen peaſe, 
_ H&'STY (A. )tudden, unpremeditated, quick, 
in hurry j alſo paſſionate, or ſoon moved to 


unnger. 
HT (s.) che common covering upon a man's 
- head in the day - time, and now moſt gene - 
 - rally of a black colour. PIE a 
_ . BATCH (s.) a small or half dor often put 
next the flreet, to prevent people's coming 
in, yet ſo that any metiage or {mall parcels 
may be taken in, and delivered out without 
opening it; in a Sbip, thoſe looſe parts of 
. , <Chequer-work upon the decks, which are 
in the mid-ſhip before the main - maſt, thro* 
which goods are let down into the hold, ale 
called hatches, and the opening is called the 
batch away; alſo flobd- gates ſet in a river to 
ſtop the curtent oi the water 5 alſo when a 


ad 


of 


man is in badeircamfances, he is ſaid to be 
under the batches. Each 
HATCH'(V.) to bring forth young, as bene 


do chickens 3" alſo to lay or contrive a plot or 
miichie vous deſign z and in Drawing, it 1s 
Flliag up the ſhades with a, great number of 
Gngle fine ſtrokes, fome circular, ſome firaight, 
e, 8 the nsture of the thing requires. 
HA'TCHET ($.)s carpenter's tool with which | 
he chops of oleaves wood, ond js oftentimes 
HATCHING (8) the ing elbe 6 55 
A'TC 9 maturat p as ! 
to produce young chickens alive 110 the 
| Inventing, ploiting, or contriving miſchief, 


c- alſo the ſhadowing a picture by a great 


number of ſmall lines drawn Airaight or cur- 


ved- sccording- to the defign that is to be 
expreſſed the 89 # 4 , 


| 
HMENT” 8.) en 'atchievement or 


or. 
10 


1 


 HA'S$OCK (8.) a cuſhion covered with mat- 


4 Gillike for a thing f this exprefſion in ſerip- 


 HA'THERLEGH or HA'THERLY (.) in 
commonly called 9 


1 


2 


— PF . 
H A U 
„ 1 


meins there a year ; alſo the Aſpoßigg or 

marſhalling ſeveral ' coats ot arms in 

HATE (V.) to be envious, or bear III-will 
to a perſon, to have an utter averſion to, or 


ture often means only a leſſer 
as, No man can ſerve +00 mae, far eithe, 
Le mill hate the one andiou? the other ; andr 
He aubo ſpareth the rod, hateth bis child. ee, 
' HA"'TEFUL{A-:) any thing that deſerves diſ- 
reſpect, that is odious, wicked, or abomi- 
- nable, | I 
HATFIELD, HA'TFIELD ' REGIS or 
KING'S HA'TFIELD (8.) in Ehe, fome- 
times called Hasfjeld broad Oak, a pretty good 
town with a ſmaall-marker weekly on Satyr- 
day; diſtant from Londen 2.5 computed, and 
. 
HATFIELD (8.) in He#rfardfbire, a go 
2 4 24 3 2 wt yn {wg 
diſtant London 27 | 
meaſured miles, bk eee Lad ann 


ee of love 


8 1 a Pans 4. — market ig | 
weekly on Tueſusy; diſtant from Londen 1 
_ - computed, and 194 ae : 0 5 
HA'TRED (8. ) a ſettled fil - will or diſte ſpect- 
ful diſpoſition of one perſon towards ano 
ther, in conſequence of which he will do 
whatever may be injurious to him. 
HAVE (V.) to poſleſs, enjoy, know, hold, 
H (85 wan, deen ee 
+} 5 Na rf, 7 
for ſhips to ride ſafe in. n F 
HA'VERFORDor HA*'VERFORD, WEST 
(S.) in Pembrokefiire, South-Wales, a bo- 
rough-town, and county of itſelf, which 
ſends one member to py iament ; it js cos 
 modiouſly ſeated on the fide of a hill, end on 
a creek of Milford-baven, over which it has 
a fine ſtone bridge ; it is a good town, ftrong ; 
- ell-built, clean, and populous; contains 
three pariſh churches, has a good trade, and 
many veſſels belonging to it ; the afſizes are 
held, and the county gaol kept here ; has 
F 2 2 8 , on Tuelday and 
Saturday, which are very great, both for 
eattle and proviſions 3 it js. governed by a 
mayor, ſheriff, common council, and juitice 
of the peace z it enjoys ſeveral immunities, 
| and has many gentlemen's ſeats in and near 
itz diſtant from London 195 computed, and 
254 meaſured miles. ad 
HAU/GHTINESS{S.) pride, loftinefs of mind, 
a being lifted up aboye the confideration of 
5 W ago and others, 
q Y (A, proud, y diſdainfu! 
ſcornful, imperious, xc. Yo oF 7 
HAUNT (V.) to frequent or go to 8 place of» 
ten; alſo a troubleſome” way of diſturbing a 
perſon or place, as ſpirits art related to do. 
HAUNT (S.) is ſometimes ſpoken of theaccuſ- 
toming @ perſon to the doing of a thing com» 


cost of army put upon the wall of an houſe: 
here 3 perion 444, and commonly 16 


OE 


65S 


Wy ene 


* 
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- 


* 
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mouth thro' a reed, and played up 


1 


it is cs 


4 % . 
, 

4 A 

L © 


his baunt, or one of his baunts, 1 


 HAU'NTER (S.) one who goes often to a 
place, 35.2 tavern-baunter is one Who goes 
very much thither, &c, \ RE 


* „ 
HAVOCK ($.). waſte, ſpoil, deſtruction, 
j thine; oh 615 oret 2 
To make HA'VOCK v.) is to deſtroy, ruin, 
cogſume, ot waile an cate, furuitute, or 


r 


HAU”T OY or .HO'EOY (.) a muſical in- 
_ Arument.of the wind kind, loan with 
wit 
the hogerg g alſo a curious ſummer fruit, 
mach kke a ſtrawberry, _T | 
HAW ($,) 'a ſmall berry, the fruit of the 
white thorn" tree or buſh; alſo a griftle 
_ growing between the nether eye-lid and the 
2 eye of a orſe, ; 
HAWK. -($.)- a bird. of prey of -a bold and 
_ tenerous nature, whereof there are ſeveral 
Jorts, kinds, or ſpecics ; this bird is the ſub- 
Jett of a particular art or ſport, called Haul · 
. Ing or ſail oney ; and in the Canting Lan- 
Fuge, it ſigniſies any officer of juſtice, as a 
. con able, bailiff, c. ; / 
HAWK (V.) to go a ſporting or fowling with 
4 bird called a hawk or falcon ; allo to ſtrive 
to ſpit up flegm, &c. allo to cry or fell 
things publickly about, in order to get cuſ- 


; tomers, 


4 


4 


HA'WKERS (8.) were anciently eſteemed 


fraudulent perſons, who went from place to 
place to ſell or boy any commodity in a 
clandeftine, or unfair and unlicenſed manner; 
but now they are thole that ſell news papers | 
bout the fi tects, or who utter wares by 
virtue of a licence from the commiſſioners 
wha ate appointed for that purpoſe, | 


HA'WKING (s.) hunting for ſmall birds with 


# hawk ; alſo ſelling any commedily or thing 


d #bout the frets or cguntry, by going frem 


door to door, fcc, and not keeping a ſettled 
place, market, or ſhop, 8 
HA'WKSHEAD (s.) a ſmall town in Lanes | 
Hire, whoſe market is weekly on Monday; 
diſtant from London 220 computed, and 254 
meaſureg#niles. I ey 
HA'WSER (.) a three-ftrond rope, and may 


dae called a little cable, far that which is a 


ſmall ſhip's en le, is but big enough for the 
batſer of a large one; they ſer ve for many 
voy 7 to wary a ſhip over a bar, c. 
A'WSES (s.) the great round holes before 
and under the head of u ſhip, but of or 
thro' 19 the cab e come, when ſhe is at 
anchor when the lie high from the water, 
called g bo/d ba euſe; when it is ſuppoſed 
the cable is fretted + x chaſed, or like to burn 
in the bax/e,' then they ſay fre/b the bawſe, | 
that is,  yeer put a little more cordage;; and 
when two cables, which come out at diffe- 
tant bawoſes, by the winding of the ſhip, have 
Tome tyrns one about the other, the undoing 


place that a perſon goes to, which is called | 


T7 AE A 


one ſhip ries with her fern juſt before an; 
other's hawſe, the is ſaid 7 ride upon the 
hawwſe, Ce. ſo in common If etch, — ont 
perſon hinders, prevents, or diſappoints an- 
other's doing what he inteoded_ or defired, 
he is ſaid ts croſt bis hatuſe, &c. 

HAY (S.) ia Brectnocl ſhire, Sautb-MWalu, a 
good town ſeated between two rivers, hay. 
ing a great market weekly on Monday 
diſtant from London 116 computed, and 135 

mea ſured miles. | 

HAY ($,) graſs mown down and dried in the 
tun, on purpoſe for horſes provender in the 

Vis ter- time in cies, tables, or other places, 

| When and where green and growing grails 
cannot be had, 

To dance the HAY 7 to dance in a ring, 
HAY'LSHAM (C.) in Sſſex, a ſmall town 


. flant ſrom London 46 computed, and 54 mea- 
ſured miles, 
HA'ZARD (S.) peril, danger, chance; alſo 

the name of a game at dice much played at; 
alſo a term at tennis play, Y 
HA'ZARD (V.) to put to the venture, or run 
the riſk or chance of the good or ill ſucteſs 
of a thing; and in Billiard-Play, it is the 
ſtriking another's ball into the pockets, nets, 
or holes in the ſides of the table. | 
HA'ZARDOUS (A.) dangerous, uncertain, 
that has greater probability of miſſing than 
| ſucceeding, | . Foes 
HAZE (S.) à thick wet fog, 


| HA'ZY (A.) foggy, cloudy, miſly, dark, aul, 


(830 


the male kind of any th ing is meant. 


HEAD ($.) thee part of the body in which 


the organs of ſight, hearing, and taſting are 
ſeated ; alſo the principal or chief of a fas 
mily, college, c. alſo the upper or top part 


of many inſtruments, &c, as of a hammer, 


7 nail, &e, 3 * 5 
HEAD (u.) to lead or go at the front of a pat · 
ty ; to aſſiſt, encourage, or ſupport by ad- 
vice, money, &c. and in Trade, to let in the 
ends of caſks, put on the tops of nails, &c, 


a perſon ot thing, to ſtrive or endeavour to 


overcome- difficulties, and maſter diſadvan- 


tages, ? ; 77-0 
HEAD. AcH (s.) a tormenting, troubleſome, 
and painful diſorder in the head, a 
HEA'DBOROUGH (s.) was anciently the 

chief of a frank-pledge, and now a petty 
or ſubordinate conflaide, 7 
HEA DIN ESS (S. che ſpirituous or Rrong qua- 
ly of any fort of Jiquor, whereby it affectt 


or gets vp into the head; alſo obſtinacy, per- 


yerſeneſs, Rubbornnelſs, raſi n :ſi, inconſ de · 

rate neſe, &c, the lame with pay ps a 

HEAD. LAND (8) a part of a field ploughed 
a croſd at the end; df other lands; alſo a ppint 


then is calleg, eleaying che bayyſe j and hen | 


of land lying farther out at ſea op the reſt, 
| HEAD-LINES (S.) the yopet of: 


whole market is weekiy on Saturday; di- 


To nale Head, to ſet up one's ſelf againt 


—" 


2 by which the 
* ſtened to the yard. oy TE 


* „ 
114 DON (5. ) an ancient borough- ton, in 
the Eefß. Riding of Yorkſhire, a handſome, 
vel built town, with a ſmall baven from 
the ſea, which increaſes continually 3 go- 
verned by a mayor, &e, but now, by reaſon 
of the ſea's incroaching upon it, it is grown 
mean; its market is weekly on Saturday; 
oftant from London 141 computed, and 172 
| mealnred miles, | ENS, 
HEA'D-PIECE (s.) armour made to fit and 
t on the head z alſo one that is ingenious 
ſkilful, or learned, is ſaid to have a goed 
bead-piece, | 
HEA'D-SAILS- (S.) thoſe 
fore-maſt ſprit-ſail, and ſprit-ſail top · maſt, 
whoſe uſe is to govern the head of the ſhip, 
and make it fall off, and keep out of the 
wind, 5 | | 4 
HEA'D-SEA (S.) after a great ſlorm, the 
wipd will ſuddenly alter ſix or more points, 
but the ſea will go the ſame way as before 
for ſume hours ; then if your courſe lie ſo as 
to go Tight againſt the ſea, you will meet it 
21 a- head, for which reaſon it is called a 
h:ad-ſea z ſometimes when there is but a lii- 
tle wind, the ſea will come contrary to the 
wind, but then in a ſmall time the wind 
will come that way rt’ © 7 
HEA'DY or HEA'DSTRONG (A.) ftub- 
born, obſtinate, reſolute, that will goafter his 
own 
quors 
head, are ſaid io be beady, 
HEAL (V.) to mend, cure, or make well a 
ſore, wound, &. alſo to compoſe differences, 
make up quarrels, jars, diſcords, &. 
HEA'LING (S.) the art of curing wounds, 
lores, ſickneſs, &c, and of allayint the angry 
diſpoſitions of mens minds one towards an- 
other, upon account of quarrels, &c. 
HEALING, HEA'LTHY or HEALTH. 
FUL (A.) ſomething that conduces to or pro- 
motes the cure of „ wounds, cc. the 
_ loſt health, compoſing 


* 


, 


HEALTH (S.) a due temperament or conſti- 
tytion of the ſeveral parts whereof an animal 
is compoſed, both in reſpect of quantity and 

| quality, and this In reſpect of the mind as 


well as of the body). 71 f 
HEALTHT or HEALTHFUL (A.) any 
health, 


| thing that contributes or conduces to 
whether air, food, exerciſe, &c. 

HEAP ($.) a large or ſmall number of thing 
d on, or piled one upon another, | 
HEAP (V.) to pile or lay things/one upon 
#%ther, to hoard, hide, or earneſtly ſtrive 
0 1ncreaſe a perſon's wealth, by ſpending 
vety ſpatingly, and taking all poſſible oppor- 
| Unitics of getting and ſaving much, +20 
PEAR (V.) to receive ſounds of all ſorts by 
of the ears to the common ſen- 


the or 
fry, from whence the mind forqns a judg- 


belonging to the. 


Tae, alſo ale, wine, or other li- 
are ſtrong and apt to intoxicate the 


ment of the ſenſe deligned to be conveyed 
by words, the harmony or diſagreeablenels 
of muſick, &c, ſometimes it means trying a 
cauſg in a court before a judge, Who is 't> 
determine the controverſy, and ſhew what 
the law directe. FTW 
HEA RINO (S.) that agreeable ſenſe by which 
we readily and eaſily know the mind of an- 
other, from the words or ſounds he utter 
&c. alſo in Divinity, the attenging or hear - 
ening to the preacher at publick or private 
ſermons, le dures, &. 9 | 
HEA'RKEN (V.) to attend diligently to whit 
another 1ays, to take advice and follow the 
. , counſel of another; alſo to liften privately 
to the diſcourſe of others unknown to them, 
with a covetous dehre of knowing other peo» 
ple's ſecrets or buſineſs, and to talk or tell 
tales from place to places . f | 
 HEA'RKENER (s.) a bearer, but is common» 
y meant in à bad ſenſe for a liſtener, ., 
HEA'R-SAY (S.) common fame, or rep. 
that Which is taken from other people's 
withoy koowing the abſolute certainty 
the fact, | „ 
HE ARSE (s.) a covered waggon, uſed. come 
moniy to carry a dead corple to the place of 
interment z” alſo a. term in Hantiagy for a 
| hind in the ſecond year of her age. 
HEART (8.) a muſculous part in the H 
body, ſituste in the thorax, wherem the - 
veins all terminate, 'and from which all the 
arteries ariſe, and which by its alternate co 
traction and dilatation is the chief inftrement 
of the circulation of the Hood, and the pri 
ciple of vital action ; its figure is cahical, fs 
magnitude indetertninate 4 it hay two greve 
cavities called ventricles, the one ſotewhut 
bigger than the other, tho which the bloat 
of the animal js continually p and re- 
paſſing, called by the anstomifts the ei 
tion of the blood z alſo the ſoundeſt or rong 
eſt part of a tree is called the beart, Ge, 
HEA'RT-BURNING (S.) a very | 
ſome, uneaſy diſtemper, occaſioning grewt 
_ diſorder in the ſtomach ; alſo an enviowand 
|  grudging diſpoſition againſt, or at the got 


of others. of 
HEA'RTEN (V.) to. e cot » 
port, or — — ſpirits of a — 54 wt 
HEARTH (s.) the floor or bottom of a fires 
place, on which the common cuſtom is now 
to ſer ſtoves or grates with fire in them bot 
formerly they uſed to burn or lay the fire e 
HEA'RTINESS (s.) healthineft,  ivengthy 
ſoundneſs of conſtitution 3 alſo „ 
true friendſhip, and an earneſt ehdeavoor de 
promote the good and intereſt of a perſon 


or thing. © | 3 
HEA'RTLESS (A.) without hope, ee 

having no courage, or expectation of 
HEA'RTY (A.) ftrong, lofty, healthy, 


active ; alſo fincere, firm, and 5 f 


| intereſts of a party, cauſey of pe: * 


| | 


q 


| 
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| 
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| 
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3 4 | N er x 
„ IE D 
rar ($:) is commonly conſidered uc an in- or thing; and in the Sea-Lanpuore. 
mm_ * , in bodies, and ſo called 7 that ries and falle only by the 4 
mme primary ones, and the'oppofite to cold; the water, when the is at anchor, is H 
eee Jauer philoſophers | - beave and ſet 
has determined, that it ie only ned | HEA'VEN(S.) this word. bas various fignific- 
br exciting a very ſtiong motion in the parts | tions; ſometimes it means. that place whey 
e which thy body is compoſed, and fo con- the angels, ſaints, and all good men are ſuy⸗ 
ſcctequently not inherent, but accidental in all poſed to pay their continual adoration ary 
bodies; there are varions degrees of it, ſome | - praiſes to God, and where he more imme. 
1 1 — animal bodies, occaſions particular ideas ſometimes it means only that vaſt expanl, 
10 ariſe, according to the particulsy ſenſations | where the ftars are, and fornetimes only th, 
- ©; excites z that bear is the reſult of motion, | common atmoſphere or air; and it is vfiea 
may appear from the following experiment; applied to a ſtate of happineſs, pleaſure, u 
let a Piadſtone be fArongyly turned round by | content here, as well as hereafter. 
time handle without any water in the trough, | HEA'VE.OFFERINGS (s.) he tithes o pr. 
And apply s piece of moderately thick iron, ſents of the firſt · fruits that in the Jew 
bs ing to the. diameter of the tone, and choreh Weile pre ſented to the prieſts, | 
15 a very few turns of the fone, ſo far of HEA! VINESS (S.) weightineſs; drowfne 
te iron «s has touched the Kone at leaſt, ] ſcrrowfylneſs, unipprehenſivenes, ; 
| will be red-hot, as tho' it had been heated HEAVV (A.) weighty, ' fad; mournful, ſor. 
F er in 4 fmith's forge. 4:73 * + rowful, Now, dull,” block iſh, Or Unappre» 
HEAT (v.) to make wn or bet; alſo to] henfive,” , 10 80 
— "cds angry, to diſpleaſey to excite or ſtir vp HEBRA'ISM ($.) 2. hra ſe, idiom, ON Mage 
a per ſon to anger. ner of ſpeaking vled by the Hebrews, or . 


iE Arn (S.) a piece of barten or uneultivated tives of Canaan. | 
 - ground, that brings forth a plant of thryb { HE/BREW (s.) the t or language of the 
* - known by this name. 5 ancient Few, ſuppoſed" by ſome to have been 
 HEA'THEN (s.) Pagen, idolater, or oe the ſirſt and only Janguaee in the world ; 41g 
that knows nothirg of the true and pure a J or inhabitant of Canaay, - 
44:7 e Ii ven, Diana on earth, and Hecatg or Hrn. 
Maren Philoſopher Arlétiy ſpeaking, | is | Pins in hell; the was repreſented with thre 
ene of thoſe ancients that bears a great cha -- „vi. a nay's head on the right, 4 
ieder tor knowledge and 'exemplatineſs/'of | dog's head on the left; and a wild boat is 
lite and manners; in the hiſtories of thoſe |' the middle, | 
times; but now it i a mock term for a tat- HE'CATOMB ($.) a -ſaerifice offered vp 
'"* * tered, dirty, ſony fellow, whoſe naked ſkin ſome very «atraordinary occaſions, conſi 
may de ſeen thro! the ſſits and rents in bi-] jeg of one hundred den, which the Las 
* © <4dldhe, l I © «datmoniant! offered yearly for the hundred < 
" HEA”THENISH (A.) rode, immoral, idola- | ties under their ſubjeQion, and which other 
+ "trous, ond dilorderly, after the manner of] did in ſheep, lambs; '&c, upon other oca 
ie Heathens- Eh FED { Hons; ſame affiemt that it was not teh 
BEA'THENISM (S.) the practice of idolatry] | 4d to that nomber only, bat only ſignifets 
ſuperſt tion, and other dlorde:s, upen the] great many, . which m ght be leſs or mon 
* principles of en Heathen. | 4 according to the circum ſtonce of the peri 
3» "  MEATS(S-) in No, ſe. Cour ſin g, ſo far as the | or thing, 5 
horſe runs at once without ſtopping, whit h HE CTOR (V.) to vapour, boaſt, brag, vaut 
is ſometimes a greater, and ſometimes a leſſer} inſult, affront, bully, or pretend to brut 
diſtance z/ alſo the exertiſes that are uſed to matters. e 
PMN _ race-horſes to keep them in wind 34 HE'CTOR (S.) a man's name; ilſo a nid 
| i | s ſometimes applied to bouts or trials at { name for a cowardly bully,” who pretends it 
= ” - eudgels, ſwords, &c, 5 bob for che cauſe of whores, ec. alſo 
th ., 18 HEAVE (V.) to riſe or ſwell as the breaft of a | who brags or boaſts much of what be i 
, 8 , woman does that is in atliition, or as dough capable of doing - | 
"Joes that is leavened, and laid in the warmthg | HELGE (s.) a defence er inc loſure of lan 
In Mecbanichs, turning the capftan or wind- | made commonly of quick-ſets, ſmall bs 
_  Jafs round, in order to draw up an anchor, | es, &e, 8 a 
a2 bale, &. is called heaving at the capſtan; | HEDGE (V.) to encompaſs or incloſe a fh 
 _ miſo to throw a rope or any thing elſe over- {| with hedges ; alſo to ſecure or re · inſure 
/ © board in a ſhip, or out of one's hand, is | dangerous debt, voyage, wager, be, 
/  ""eglled heaving it; ſo to ſpread the top-fail, | HE'DGE- BIRD (s.) a z Or wortun 
dr to hang out the flag of s ſhip, &c. is | forry fellow, | 
'-  enflled heaving (ity and in the Canting- Lan- | HE/DGE+HOG (8.) a ſmall four-footed ere 
gecko, it is 40 fob or Real from any perlen] ture; defended by ſtrant "bridtles like b. 


5 * 


3 
3 
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thorns all er his back, which, when he 
rolls bicaſalfop with his head between bis 
legs, ſerve as a defence for him againſt any 
other creature that may affer to hurt bim, 
which it cann« t do without offending him- 
ſelf; it lives in a hole under ground upon 
| wild fruits, which he carries in thither, 

HEDGE TA'VERN or A'LEHOUSE (6) 
' # by, obſcure houſe, that ſells very ordinary 


or mean company. _ | 
HEED (S.) caxe, caution, obſervation, and 


d Os : 4 
| HEED (v.) to be cautious, watchful, obſer- 
vant and careful. | 25 
A (A.) careful, cautious, watch- 
ol, C. | f 


cate, or obſer vation. 


ſoot; in a Ship, it is that part of the ma in- 
1 fore moſt, and mizzen-maſl, which is 
wy away a little ſlanting on the aftegward / 


| the top-maſts are _— 3 
HEEL (V.) in the Sea: Language, is when 2. 
ni 10 down on her ſide, 9 ſue be 
oflvat or aground, and ſo ſhe beali much or 
that little to the ſtarboa rd or port. | 

HEE'LER ($,) in Cock fghring, is a cock. 
that ſtrikes or cuts much With his ſpurs. 
HE'GIRA (s.) properly Ggnifies perlecution 

| for the fake of religion; the Mabometan, 

call their epocha, or begipning of their pe- 
ſent computation of time by this name, which. 
commences from the flight of Mahomet from 


” 


4 


ins in the 62:4. year of . Chriſt, when 
bomet having conquered Medina, it fo 
tartled the principal men of Meche, that 
they raiſed a conſiderable power agaiafſt him, 
by which they forced him to fly, on Friday 
the 151th of 700 anno Cb: Ii 622, To un- 
derfland the Beg ira truly, it muſt be obſerved, 
1. That the Mabemetan year is lunar, and 
it conſiſts of 12 lunar months of 30.and 29 


conſiſts of 354 days. 2. They uſed a pericd 

of 30 yearr, conſiſting of 19 common and 
11 extraordinary ones, viz. of 35 5 days each, 
which are the 2, 5, 7, 10, 13, 16, 118, 21, 
24, 26, and 29; ſo that 33 alien years, 
make very near 32 Julias years ; this occa- 

lions frequent miſtakes with theſe biftorians 
who are not ſufficiently: ſkilled in the nice 
»djufting the Arobjan computation to the 
Chriſtian, In point of time, when any 10 
warkable incident fell out z there ere like - 
viſe ſeveral differences about the preciſe year 
when the begira began, tec. See Patavius, 
"nd other chronologers, | | 
HE GLER or HIGLER (S,) a foreftaller, 

huckfter, a per ſon that buys up, provifioos in 
the country ,and carries them to roles houſes 
inftead of ſelling them in the market, 


liquor, and commonly entertains diſorderly |. 


HEE'DLESS (A.) negligent, careleſs, &c. | 
HEE/DLESSNESS (S.) without thought, | 


| HFEL (.) the lower and hinder part of the | 


of the foot of the miſt, but che heels of | 


the city of Mace ba, wbich, according to us, | 


Hxi. DAY (Part.) what now, what's here, 
what's to be done, & . | f 
HET EER (S.) a virgin or maiden co.. fo 


What larger and older than a calf, but not | 


vet milched. . | 
HEIGHT ($.) the tallneſs of any perſon 


or 
thing; and Geometricolly, is the third dimen- 


ion of body, otherwiſe enpteſſed by thick- 


nels ; in particular branches of the - Aﬀathe- 
woticks, whore falkdiey. e bt is 


Called the altitude of a body from a certain 
place, ns of the, ſun, moon, ſtars, a houſe, 
mountain, ſteeple, &c. 1 
EIR (S.) one who ſucceeds to another s in- 
hcricar.ce after his deceaſe, of 'which there 
= are ſeveral ſarts, as by the nearnefs of blood, 
on which the laws of vations have conferred 
the right to. ſucceeds ſome are called heirs of 
inheritance, which is when the preſent poſe 


3 is one that muſt ſucceed 

Hei rent, is one that m 

unleſs the proſent laws of ſuęc eſſion are al. 
tered before the death of the preient  poſ- 
1 Hair Proſumptive, is the neareſt relation 

to the pre K poſſeſſor, and who, without 
the particulas will of the teſtator, cannot be 


det aſide... . | | 
HEIRESS (S.) a ſemale or woman heir. 


HELY ACA (S.) facrifices performed in ho- 


nout of the ſun. 


HELV ACAL (A.) pertaining or belonglag 
belia- 


| the ſung ſo in Aflronamy, a tar riſes: 
cally, when it appears by coming out of the 
rays of the ſun, where before it was hidden, 
and ſets heliacally, when the ſun's light 
hinders its being ſeen, | . 

HELIOCEN TRICK (A.) a term in Ar- 
my, by which things are repreſented a2 they 

. . would appear, if the eye was: placed in the 
center of the ſyn. { 


HELICO'METRY ($.) the art of drawing 


aud meaiucing ſpiral lines upon u plain, and 


_ (ſewing their reſpeRtive properties. - 
HE'LICON (S.) # famous Fil of Phecis in A- 


Apollo and the Muſes, now called Stramu- 
liga, taken particular notice of upon-account 
of the fountain of Hippocrene and Aganippe, 
the waters of which are ,ceported to have 


done wonders. : 
HELIO'GRAPHY (S.) the deſcription of the 


18. a IF 453 
HE'LIOSCOPE (8.) a peculiar fort of tele» 
ſcopes that are prepared on purpoſe for ob- 


ſerving the ſun, without prejudicing the eye, 
HE'LIOTROPE (s.) the ſun-flawer, called 


Iſa turn-ſole, ſaid always to follow or turn 


to the ſun. 


HELISPHE'RICAL LINE (8. ) is the chumb 


line, or line deſcribed on the. globe, winding 
t ly, a 


| or turning round the globe. ſpiral 
roaching continually nearer and nearer, 


2 
| without centcring in its 
REL 


3 


1 


ſeſlor cannot ſet him aſide upom ary account 


. —— . ˙ 


( | <cbaia, a province of Greece, conſecrated to 
days alternately ; ſo that their common year |- 


HELIX (S.) in Geome: 
im of the ear; in 
ſmall volutes under: 
thion, capital, 

HELL (S.) 3s commonly underſtood of a place 

- of puniſhment for the wicked after this life, 


chitefure, it is the 


ment, and in this ſenſe, it is the oppoſite to 
: heaven; the ancients were much divided in 
their opinion upon this ſubject, 3nd the many 
Wbics in the heathen mythology rendered it 
contemptible enough; ſometimes it is meant 
only af a | tate of ſervitude, vneatineſs, or 
geit fatigue and ſometimeslo idly applied, 


3s to mean only a place where 'taylors put | 


their ſtolen remnants of cloth, fiuff, ' &c. 
Much pains. bave been taken to prove the 
art icular place of fituation, as well as the 
tation, degrees, and kinds of punifhment 
there exerciſed, all which can amount to ver 
© hue 3 ſometimes in Seripture, the grave b 
called by this name, A. from this word de- 
ſetibed as above, a lewd, graceleſs, ftubborn 
wretch is called a bell. born babe, bif{-hound 
4. a lewd, vicious proftitute women, is 
glied a laſl. eat; and a violent, diſorderly 
yackney co:chman, 2 bell driver. 
BE'LLENISM (s.) a Grecian phraſe, or idiom 5 
of the Groot language.. 
 BELLENISTS 68.) Grecian, or inhabitants 
of Greece, but more part cularly applied to a 
&& among the Jews, who living ofſperſed 
in moſt” provinges of the Roman empire, 
both tead the ſcriptures in the Septuagiot 
 -4urandlotion, and performed all their publick 
 offices-in the Greek tongue, „ 
HE'LLE>PONT (S.) a narrow arm of the ſes, 
_ hetwixt Europe on the weſt, Aja on the eaſt, 
me Propomtivor ſea of Marmira northward, the 
AIs ea, now called the Archipelago fouth- 


ward ; it is now called the Dardanellian | 


Sia, or Straits of Gallipoli, taking its 
original name from Helle, daughter to Atba- 
mos kitig of Thebes, who was drowned here, 

' BELLISH(4A,) very wicked, proflignte, and 

outrageouſly bad. 7; 

MEI. M (8.) that piece of timber which the 
teerſman holds in his hand, to direct and 
govern the rudder ; if a ſhip be very foul, 
- or too deep, or too light, ſhe will frequently 
ſail as if ſhe had no rudder or beim. 

BE'LMESLY {$.)-in the North Riding of 
Yorkfhire, a town tolerably built with ſtone 
und fate houſes, whoſe market is weekly on 
Saturday; diflant from Enden 166 compute 
ed; and 197 meaſured miles, 

BELMET(S Ys cap or armour for the head; 

ian Heraldry, it is accounted the nobleſt part 
. of the coat, and anciently they were re- 

Rrained and regulated 
now very little regarded, 
ELMSTON or BRI/'GHT: HELMSTON 


60 in Se, e ige but I hein town, 


Ji is the ſame with a | 


Spital hne; in Anatomy, it js the outward | 
the flower of the Corin- | 


| 
whither the vengeance of God follows them | 
by an irreverfible decree, to eternal puniſh- | 


by certain rules, but 


HEM 


with an indifferent harbour, very HEMI 
eſpecially of fiſhermen ; its market jy wee! both: 
1y en Thutſday ; diſtort from Long,y , e 
computed, and 30 meaſured miles, © corp 
"HELP (S,) afliftance, comfort, ſupport 1 habit 
, of any ſort or kind, 5 1 | . 

| P (V.) to aſſiſt, forward, encours 15 
{moe tac or infiruct, 5 abt gan 
E'EP A.)] afliſting, forwagdi * 
flrocting, $84) 7 * HENC 
+ HE'LPLESS (A.) one that is uncapable 6 (Part 
performing what is neceſſary Without the Farr 

'" aſſiſtance of others, as a bed-rid perſon that MINI 
cannoc get up and walk; alſo one that is that 

" deſtitute ot friends or aſſiffance, my 

HE'LSTON (S.) in Cornwall, a good boroughs 8 

town, whoſe mai ket is n Pp : EE NI 

it is well ſeated upon the little river Coby, i t 
one of the "five coinage towns for tin, aud io 

| has a tolerable harbour for ſhips little be- _ 


low it, whete the tin ſhips load ; it id lay 
and populous, and drives a confiderable trade; 
has four large fireets, and a handſome church; 
is governed by a mayor, aldermen, c. and 
ſends two members to parliament ; dan 
from Londen 226 computed, and 294 mas 
| ſured miles. Fo 
* HELTER-SKELTER (s.) a cant word for 
a riotous, confuſed, diſorderly tumolt. 
' HELVE (S.) the handle of a bill, pick-ar, 
hammer, &c, 5 
"HEM (Part.) fo ho, hark, ſtop, ſtay, xt, 
HEM (S.) the outward edge of cloth, filk, fc, 
turned inwards, and ſcwed down to preveng 
its ravelling or fufling out. 
HEM (V.) to turn down and ſew cloth, ke, 
alſo to encompaſs or ſurround a of 
place, ſo as he or it cannot get out of efcape; 
alſo to cali after a perſon at a diſtance with 


out naming him, &. 5 
HEMERALO' PIA (8.) a diftemper that W- 


L 
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4 
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; 


þ 


p 
- 
| 
| 


| —_ a perſon to ſee at any time but y- 45 
- . 1 F ef 
HE'MEROBAPTISTS (S,) a % among ties * 


Jiaot, ſo called, becauſe they bathed « 
waſhed themſelves every day in the yer, 
eſteeming holineſs to confift in ſuch abut 
ons z they followed the opinion of the Pha 
ſees, excepting they denied the refurieftion, 
E'ML (S.) a word uſed only in compohin, 
and then always Ggnifies a half; as bis 
circle, half à circle, bemi-ſphere, half 
ſphere or globe, in which form the Hearn 
always appear to every beholder, who c. 
tinvally ftands in the centre of his om 
view ; it is alſo the name for a map or fer- 
—— of half the terreſtrial globe, wy 

ſtial ſphere on a plane; fo in N 0 
beni · tone is half a note or tone. ; 
HE'MLOCK (s.) a narcotick plant fed 


phyfick , ond commonly reported to be of | 


poiſonous nature. 4 DEE 
; HE'MORRHOQIDS (8.). the diflemper c 
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| 4: fot in many caſes, particularly to thafce enden, proceffions,” and other certtonles, wy 
wy ftrong cloth, thread; e... I coronations, joſtalments, creations of perth 
NE MPEN-WIDOW (s.) a woman whoſe | funerals; nuptia ls of princes, e. 


A huſband was hanged, ; = , HE'RALDS { 9 are thoſe officers ofa 

ENT EAD (S.) in Herrfordſpire, a toun- | or ſovereign ſtate, whoſe office it is fo 

ö compotote, by the name of the bailiff and in- | war, and to proclaim peace, to ſummon 
| habitants, &c- it has a great market weekly | places to ſurrender, to aſſiſt at the erremo- 

1 | on Thurſd:y, of corn, and all forty of provi. | nies of cofonationss chriſtenings, weddings, 


Gors ; diftant from London about 24 miles. | - and funerals of princes,” at the general meet» 
; WEN(S.) a common name for the female of | ings of fiates, the renewing of leagues 
Il ſert of fowls. 5 a I  folemn oaths, royal feaſts, publick ſhews 
* HENCEFORTH or HE'NCEFORWARD | and tobrnaments, emries of kings and queen, 
(pan. ) from this time forward, or any time and all ſuch publick actions bf ſtate; ancients. 
| yet to come. | ly they were held in much greater effeery 
* WENDE/CAGON (S.) a figure in Geometry | than they are at preſent, having loſt muchr 
that has eleven ſides, | of their ancient prerogatives z with us the 
1 HEN-MEA'RTED (A. ) of a cowardly,fearful, | name king, as added to their character, uſed 
or timorous diſpoſition, to mean only the principal or chief of the 
4 KENLEY (S.) in Orferdſpire, commonly called | company or college, who in meny ceremd- 
þ Henley upon Thames, is the moſt noted town nies, where he fepreſeuted the ng | pet's 
in the whole county ; It is a large corpora» | | ſon,” uſed to wear a crown, fir which tea» 
tion-town , governed by a warden, burgefſes, | fon he was always a knight ; formerly there 
and interior officers 3 its market is weekly were but.two of them here in England, one 
10 on Thurfday, which is very great for timber] for the ſouth parts, ea led Clartncieux, the 
10 2nd all forts of grain, eſpecially malt; the | other for the north, called. Verrey. Riebard Ill. 
<; inhabitants , are generally meal-men, malt- | formed them into a college, and endowe# | 


9 


oo ben, and bargemen, who carry corn and | them with privileges; and Zdevard IV. de- 
= wood to London; the bridge here over the | clared them free from all ſubſidies, taxes, and 


river was formerly baile with ſtone, but is | other offices 3 Philip and Mary enlarged the 
* tow wade of wood z diſtant from London 29 | privileges, and confirmed them by letters 
computed and 35 meafured miles. patents, in which their titles and order ſtand 
HYNLEY (s.) inWarzwickſbire, a ſmall town, | thus; Garter, principal king at arms j C, 
*, t has a mean market weekly on Monday 3 | Tencieuny king at arms by Sourb Trent 5 Ner- | 
; ciflant from Londen 72 computed, and 84 | 799, king at arms by North Trent, "Garter watt - | 
meaſured miles. 7 | inſtituted by Henry V. whoſe officeprincipal» | 
Fe HEN-PE'CKED (A.) a man that is over-] ly reipeted the ceremonies and ſolemnithes 
| awed by his wife, and dares do nothing diſ= | which concern the moſt noble order of the 
ke agreeable to her inclination. = „ 4. E and to marſhal the funeral of rhe 
8 HEPA'TICK (A.) of, or belonging to the | knights of the garter ; Clarencieuw was inſtt- 
80 liver, © 5 tuted by Edeuard Vl. and his office is to regu - 
15 HEPS or HIPS (.) the fruit of the black late all fuch ſolemn funerals of all degrees un- 
thorn-tree, ; | der peers, as happen by South Trent z under 
\ 6 EPT A'EDR ON ($.) a figore of ſeven fides. | theſe are five others, and four ptrſuivants ; in 
67 EEPTAGON (S.) a figure conſiſting of ſeven | Scotland, the chief herald is called Llon king 


— et ee 


ſides and ſeven angles, at arms, who has ſandry others under Hm. 
y the KUPTARCHY (s.) a government of ſeven | HERB (S.) a common name to all plants, whoſe 
4 of kings, and with us, generally means that | ftalks or ſtems do not grow large, ot unite * 
yea part of Britain called Eygland, which was } | enough to become wood, and ſo die away 
Mot divided into ſcven parts or kingdoms by the * after their ſeed is become ripe y 
worry ee, before it came all under the domi -/ of theſe, in ſome the root periſhes with the 
lion. 1 


Egbert, who, by reducing the reſt, | ſtem, as wheat, rye, barley, e. and fo ate 

1 was the fuſt monarch of England, being} - necefdarily raiſed from the freſh ſæed every 

 Govned king of the whole anno 8 19. year; and in others the roots laſt many yearyy 

PCYTATEUCH (s.) a book containing ſe- | as mint, fennel, &c. ſome keep their leaves 

ven patts or volumes, upon which account | all the year round, and are called ever-greens, 

| lone add the books of Yeſhua and Judger to | 13 the aſatabseca, yellow violet, &c, others 

the five books of Mofes, and call them by | ſhed their lezves, and remain bare part of 

| this name, NG re the year, 29 fern, coltsfoot, Ac. they are 

ER (s.) the third perſon of the female kind, | further diſtinguiſhed into kitchen or ſallas- 
always ſpoken of. 1 herbs, and medicinal or phyfical ber by, 


ERALDRY (.) the art of armoury and | HE'RBAGE (s.) all kinds of herbs whatever — 

1 ente, or the knowledge of what relates | and in Low, it ſignifies the paſture or Frofes ; 

e ofa to the bearing of arms, and the laws and re- | of the earth, provided by nature for the food A 

fulations thereof ; it alſo comprehengs what of cattle. 88 8685 1 ; 

7 lte to the martkallog of ſolema caval- * 8.) a urntiſe ot bock un hen 3 
| * 


dne, pot another ſheet 
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2 upon the conſtruction oſ the 
porte, .and 7 — 
aer herbs z and ſometimes it is taltem for 
a collection of:vacious. ſo 

book. to compare the 


bz * athcs „ ſoctly ripe, 
and in their true colours, are to be ſoread on 


Ainet as may be: if the flea or the 
body of the flower, c. be thick, one half 
0 be pared away to make it lie flat 3 this 
ſheet of brown paper over 
them; and then put the whole between two 


don plates ſcrewed tight together, and ihus 
., . them in a lack. oven-for-two | | 


when taken,out,- waſh: them aver 

with a mixture of brandy and - aqua fortis,” 
and lay them on freſh paper to dry; zz when 
dry, ſmear, or lick the back ſides over with a 
bruſh. dipped in a diſſolut ion of gum dragon 
to make them tick, and ſpread or lay them 
Ina paper book prepared for that - purpoſe, 
where they will lie faſt, and always look ſreſh. 

ME'RBALIST or HE'RBARIST (s.) one 
W whois ſkilled in the virtues, and uſe: 
.of herbs, GHmetimes called a botagill, - 
HERBI'FEROUS (A.) that bears, brings 

forth, or produces herbs, , 
HERCU'LEAN (A.) ſomething that pertains, 
relates, or belongs to Hercules, the reputed 
god of Strength; any thing that requires 
2 labour, ſtrength, or difficulty to per- 

” 


mere, born at Theb-s in Baotis; by the envy 
of Juno he narrowly eſcaped death ʒ; two ſer- 
pents being ſent to kill him in hiscradle, he 
overcame and killed thera, by pulling: them 
0 pieces, Aſter having ermed many 
extractdinary. things by the, command of 
Euryflbeus, he accompliſhed the twelve fol- 
lowing. works or exploits, 


came the lion of Nena, whoſe ſx in he wore 


continnally afterwards, for Which reaſon |. 


inters, ſculptors, &c, commonly repreſent 
dim io drefied.. 2. He deſtroyed the hydra, 
or monſter with ſeven heads, 3. He con 
gqnered the Erymaniteon boar. 4. He caught 
a hind with golden horns and brazen hoofk 
in the foreit of Paribenia;. alter ia year's 


hunting... 5. He deſtroyed the Harpier, 6. 


He ſubdued the Ananas, took their queen's 
girdle, and obliged her to marty his ſriend 
Thel, 7 He cleanſed ea1's ftoble, 
8,” He overcame the Cretan bull, Pofiphar's 
gallant, who vomited fire. 9. He killed Div- 

meds, and his horſes, which he ſed:with mens: 
eh. 10. He ſubdned the Speni/h Orr yon 
und carried way his flocks; 1% He took 
away the golden apples from the garden of 


definition and | bis death, he was taken: into the number o / 


- | 
HERCULES (S.) che ſon of Fupiter, by Ai 


commoniy and | 
emphaticelly. called his labours. 1. He'overs | 
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conquered 
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of the heavens to relieve Alas, Me. 


| the gods, and married Hebr, the g 
S — 
thus ; by Hercules, they ſay. the firength 

tea ſon and philoſophy is meant, which ſab. 


that his marriage intimates, that great 304 
2 actions . 1 — and blooming 
n the memory of all, ing tranſmitted 
in the hiſtories of their 1 to the Jatef 
poſterity ; ſome would imagine, that all this 
fabulous romance took its riſe from the ex. 
| traordinaty profits and advantages of ſone 
Pbænician merchants, who traded and in- 
= 22 2 e. fern, im- 
' „ that the is only an hypeybolical 
- repreſentation of what Foſbus My for the 
| children of -Iſacl ; iti Aſtronomy, one of the 
northern confteilations is called by this 
name, which, according to Ptolomey's cata. 
logue, contains 29 ſtars, by Tyebo's 28, and 
in the Britannick 95, 15 0 
HERO (s.) a great number of eatable cattle of 
the larger fort, as cows, oxen, bucks, , 
alſo of wild beaſts, &ec. | 
HERD (V.) to keep or join company vith 
others of a like ſort or kind, whether beaſt 


ot men. 2 85 
HERDSMAN (s.) the manager, keep, 
looker after, and of large cattle, &c, 


ERE (Part.) in this place, &c. 
EREA'FTER (Part.) for, or in the time to 
' come, or after this preſent time, 
HEREBY” (Part.) jimpowering, authorizing, 
' permitting, or commanding the doing any 
| things | ey” 
HEREDVTAMENTS (s.) in Lam, are ſoc 
' Immoveable things as a man may haveto 
himſelf, and his heirs, by way of inheritance, 
; of which not being determined by will, 6 
naturally and of courſe deſcend to hin 
and his next of blood, and fall not within 
the compaſs and direction of an executor 
?dminiftrator. 

HERE/DITARY {A.) any thing that come! 
dy the right of ſuec „or from our 25. 
; ceſtors, whether, lands, offices, or diflem- 


| e. | 

HEREFORD. ($.) is not only the chief place 
in Herefordfbire, but alſo of all the cute 
| welt of the Severn, being a city and a biſhop! 
; ſee before the rebellion 1641 it was TY 
Hong, and well fortified, and had 6 churches; 
but during the Gege two were demoliſhed + 
never ſineg rebvilt ; it is a large and prpulors 
city, but the houſes generally old, jou, and 
mean z the Rreets are very dirty, lying len 
on the banks of the Vys, which almoitfar- 
rounds it, and which as oſten as the freſhes 
ſwell it, incommodes the inhabitants 3/1t 


— 


— 


Neſper ides, and killed the 12gomebot wartch- | 
7 — 5 7 2. He brought Cerberus with the 


eee by 's. mayer, choſen yew!) 9 


death betwixt his arms, carried the ate n | 
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dues and conquers our irregular paſſions x - 
Drown gaper, with the parte all dipleyed as | a nk, 
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245 is ever after known for an alder- 


”. 


, and ſugdry common-council-men ; 
ſour of the eldeſt aldermen afe juſtices of the 
peace, graced -with a ſword- bearer, recorder; 
town-clerk, and four ſerjeants-with maces. 


Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday: this town 


other Jeathern wares, but as this js but a 
poor buſineſs, the corporation dwingles, and 
the-city is but thinly inhabited; though the 
| aflizes, quarter and petty ſeſſions, and moſt 
| meetings, are held here ; it ſends two 


HEREFORDSHIRE (S.) before the conqueſt 
was reckoned'a part of M ales, but now, and 
for men dges paſt, one of the counties of 
England z-1his county boaſts, that it ex- 
ceeds in wood, wheat, wool, and water, 


called apples, from which is made excellent 
| cyder in very great quantities ; it is an inland 
county, bounded on the north by Worcefler- 
foire and Shropſpire, on the eaſt with the Ma. 
vnn hills, which part it from Gloucefter- 
fire, on the ſouth with Monmmtbfhire, and 
bon the welt it is parted from Brecknockſpire 
| by the Hatrerel hills : the climate is very 

temperate and hea}thfu), and the foil exceed- 
mg lruiiſul, by which means many of its in- 
habicants/ive to a very great age, it being re- 


of corded, that ſerjeant Hoſkins entertained king 

Jane 1, among other diverſions, with 
1 | morice danced by ten aged people, the ſum 
J of whoſe ages made more than a thouſand 

ears; It ſends 8 members to partiament, 
h bus market- towns, 176 pariſhes, 17 hun 
fo dreds, about 15,000 houſes, and 90, ooo 
* inhabitants, and is 102 miles in circum- 
1 | erence, being 22 cireular, Formerly, as 
a this county was © frontier between England 
an | awd Wales, it was furniſhed with 28 ſtrong 


caſtles, to defend it from the Melſb invaſions, 
but they are now-moſt of them demoliſh: d, 
Hint , | 
chief or head of any hereſy. | 
HERESY (S.) this word properly fignifies only 
choice or 1 and was formerly uſed to 
| denotea particular ſet 3 but now, and for 
many ages paſt, it has been, and ſtill is 
uten in a bad ſenſe, and means ſome fanda- 


on. Ts 
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obflimey and a reſolute refuſal of conviction. 
HER Tic AL (A.) any thing that is falſe or 

contradiftory' to common or known truths. 
HE'RETICK. (s.) one who holds, maintains, 


retica] + an 2 — 9 per · 
21} poſſible methods o coavittine, Ad 0 


HEAETOFOAB (Party) in time . 


SATA 
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K hath weekly, three good ,markets, wiz, | 
| carries on 3 great traffick for gloves, and | 


members to parli⸗ ment, and is 101 compu» | 


ted, and 131 meaſured miles diſtant from 


to which they add various forts of the fruit 


ARCH (S.) a ring- leader, inventor, 


mental error againft religion, followed with | 


invents, or propagates known falfities or be 


| HEREUPO'N (v.] immediately, cr. 


_ arether perſon or thing. 


to a' perſon by ſueceſſion or lor. 3 
' HE'RLING (s.) in Norfolk, is but a ſmall 
| towns but has weekly a good - market-on 
\ Tueſday, chiefly for linen yarn and linen 
cloth ; 75 computed, and $3 meaſured miles 
diſtant from London, 405 4m ah 
HERMA'PHRODITE- (s.) an idol of che 
ancients, of both ſexes, compoſed of Hermes: 
| or Mercury, and Aphrodite or Vanus 3/ among 
LU. now, it means a- perſon who has the dis: 
| Ginguiſhiog marks of both ſexes viſible, about 
| 
| 


which the phy ſicians and ſurgeons are v 
ene _—_— oy 2 and pi 4 
nying it poſſible z * otamfls and Florifts 
exll fevers! plants and flowers by this 1 
and the Virtuaß alledge there are many rep- | 
tiles of this kind, ſome of which, they af-. 

fim, pertorm the office of hoth ſexes at 

once; nay, others go ſo far as to affirm, 


" * 


i them ſel ves. | . 4 : 
HE'RMES {$,) among the Ancients, was one 
of the names of Mercury, or the god of elo- 
{ quence it is alſv the name of a perſon, 
commonly ſurnamed Triſmegiſius, or Phriae 
| Great, a famous Egyptian philolopher, ſup- 
poſed to live in the reign of Wise, aftey 
| Meſes ; be was the firſt that began to leave. 
off aftrology, to admire the other wonders 
| of nature; he proved there was but 
God, creator of all things; be divided the 
day into 12 hoyrs, and is ſuppoſed to be the 
firſt that divided the Zodiack-into the preſent; 
22 ſigns or portionss | 8 
| HERME*TICAL- PHILOSOPHY (S.) ht. 
which undertakes to ſolve the ſeveral: phæ 


* 


principles, fait, ſulphur, and mer eur. 
3 E'TICK AKT or SCIENCE ($) 
chymiſtry. | | 
| HERME'TICK SEAL (S.) is the cloſing the 
neck of a glaſs bottle, by heating it toſuch 
a degree that it is ready to melt, and then, | 
\ w'th a pair of hot pincers, cloſing or twiſting 
ft together, - 5 
HE'RMIT (S.) a name given at the ft to- 
thoſe that retired to deſart places, to avoid 
perſecution, where they gave themſelves up 
to prayers, fatting, and meditation z they” 
were alſo called encborets'; they com 
jodged in dark caves, and their food was fot 


' out culture ; from theſe. came the monks, 
| Bud almoſt» all the forts of religious allemblits 
that live in monaſteries, &c, Far x 
HE'RMITAGE (S.) the lodging or dwelling- 
place of a hermic j and i ſometimes applied 
to any place ef retirement bunt in gardens, 
ce. A diver ſion. &t. 8 
A (A.) like or belonging to a 
6 8  HUBNL 


# 


 HEREWTTH (Part.).a or together with 
and clothed in ſcarlet ; 12 aldermen,.a | ( n cnet | 


' HE'RITAGE. (8.) an eftate, &c./that comes 


Ll 


there are, worms that may beet young uE, 


nomena of nature from the three hymica! 


roots, &c. as nature be ſtowed freely; with-, 


0 > 
NT eats 


HERNIA (s.) a rapture'or 
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| HERMITORY'(S.) a chip#hor place ſeg apert | 
N belonging | 
NERN ( 


to an hermitage. 


8.) a large wild bird that flies very 


bigh, and lives moſtly upon fiſh, and in wa- 


wy places, and is diſtinguiſhed by its beak 


them called by diff rent names, as bitterns, 

eulews, the ſtork, &c. they build their ne{ts 
vaſt high trees, and are reported to be ſo 
t in nature, that if their ordure falls on 

tree, it loſes its yerdure, and dies. 


HEARNERY (s.) a common place where herns 


reſort to rooſt, bnild, and breed, 5 
ſwelling about the 


.pavel, and other places of the lower parts 


bf the belly, and of which there are abun- 
dance of forts, that go by as many various 


„ names. f : 
HE'&NIOUS (A.) borſten, ſubject, inclining 


? 


HERO'ICK (A.) ſomething honoure ble and | 


HERO'DIAN 
who believed, that Herod was the Meſſiah 


"there are various degrees of inſection, ſo it 


F 
3 h, eeught in the Britifh fers 
| ; bick both are and F. (S.) a Grgropbical — 


to bur ſtenneſa, &c. 


NERO (8. ) a name formerly given to famous 


men, otherwiſe called demi- gods, becauſe 
the heathens belle ved that their great ac- 
tions exalted them unto. heaven after their 


death ; there were two ſorts of them, the 
one pretended to be 2 


of mortal race, 
others to be deſcended at lraſt from a god or 
goddeſs, in conjunction with one of the hu- 
wan ſpecies j and now, any great and cou- 
xageons perſon, general, Ac. is called a hero, 

as is alſo the 8 perſon in a play. 
(S.) a (-& among the Jezus, 


: gromiſed by the prophets, becauſe the ſcep- 
ter was ſeparated from the tribe of Judab 
when he came to the crown, 


worthy, brave and courageous, like the ac- 
tions, or worthy of an hero, 

Heroic Poem, one that treats of great 
and worthy actions, and is ſometimes called 
an epick poery; it is commonly divided into 
fix parts, wiz, the fable, the ation, the 


' Darration, the characters, the machines, 
the thoughts and expreſſions ; and in Engli/h, 
it conſiſts of lines that have in general ten | 


fyllables; whether in rhime or blogk verſe, 


And long neck; there are ſeveral ſpecies of 


| 


4 


4 


1 


us Milton's Paradiſe Loft, the Campaign, 


or remarkable. 


HE*RO1SM (5.) the ations, behaviour, and 


neiples of an hero or heroine, 


HERON (8.) a large water-fowl; See HERN, 
HE'RPES (S.) a ſpreading inflammatory dif- 
- eaſs, commonly called t 


ſhingles, conſiſt» 
yo. 1 a very great number of corraſi ve, pu- 

nt puſtules, that teaze the patient with a 
continual itching, and heated uneaſineſs ; as 


by various names, 


in great quantities, w 


1 


name_of a very 206d, | 


| profir of, both rants ob at bow 
export int them abroad ; they are enten both 
freſh, or juſt as they ate cavght, and ug 
ſajted, dried; and pickled. | 
HERSE (s.) a covered carriage for dead ty. 
dies ; alſo an offenſive warlike engine in te 
- ſhape of an arrow full of ſharp iron ſpike 
Which the aſſailed throw in the wi of the 
| affailants, to hinder both horſe and fog por. 
ſuint them, by throwing them down with 
the points upwards, | | 
HE'SITANCY or HESITA'TION ($.) an 
_ undeterminedneſs, upon "the account of the 
- uncertainty of the thing; alſo a ſtammering 
or faultering in the ſpeech of a perſon, either 
| through ſome ſettled natural imperfeQtion ig 
the organs of ſpeech, or by reaſon of fome 
ſudden ſurprize. FLO 
HE'SITATE (v.) to doubt, ſuſpect, ob, 
uncertain what to ſay or do, to be irc. 
imey alſo to ſtammer or faulter in ons; 
ſpeech, | 


HE'SPER (S.) in Aftronomy, the ſtar, called 
alſo 2 Ns 2 e, the morning 
and ſometimes the evening ſtar ; ſome affirm 
this ſtar took its name from Heſper, the 
brother of Atlas, who is r to have 
ſtaid ſo long upon moupt Atlas, contem- 
| plating the ſtars, that he was changed ints 
this called by his name. 
HESPE'RIDES (S.) the three daughters o 
Heſper, the brother of Atlas, called Ag, 
' Aretbuſa, and Heſperaretbuſa ; abundance of 
. fables arc reported of them, as the having 
| and keeping gardens that produced golden 
apples, guarded by a dragon at the eptrance 
of it; others, that they had ſheep with | 
ou fleeces, &c. — 
TEROCLITE (S.) a term in Gramm, 
that ſigniſies an irregular or anomalous word, 
which either in the declenſion, conjugation, 
or regimen, deviates from the common vate 
of grammar, and is particularly applied to 
nouns, which vary cafes, numbers, &c, hav- if 
ing fewer, or more than ordinary, and theſe, 
according as they are circumſtanced, are called 
diptotes, monoptotes, &c, 


N 


LAND 


f 


- aprtotes 
b. | | HE'TERODOX A.) ſome opinions contrary 
HE'ROINE (s.) a famovs woman that hag 

done ur now dot ſomething very great, noble, | 


to the eſtabliſhed and true faith generally - 
ccived in the church ; but this word is very 
oſten applied by different parties to differen 
things, esch accuſing the other of heterodoxy, 
when perhaps they are both ſo. 
nen or HET ERODOXNES 
IS.) the contradifliouſneſs of a perſon's o 
nation's opinions from known, eftabliſhe! 
truthe, eſpecially in matters of religion. 
HETEROGE'NEAL or HETEROGE 
NEOUS (A.) of a differing or diſagreeing 
quality, kind, or nature. 
HETEROGE'NEOUSNESS (S.) the cant 
| riety or difference between diſagreeing fei - 
ſons or th 
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emmonly opplied to thoſe inhabitants of the 
earth, eee at noon is always pro- 
d the ſame way, as that of the inhabi- 

rang of the temperate zone is. 
KEW (V.) to cut or divide ſtones 

with iron inſtruments or tools, 


or timber 


any perſon or thing. f | 
1. WIA (V one whoſe buſineſs or employ- 
ment is to cut ſtones or timber fit for all uſes, 
HEXACHORD (S.) a term in Mufich, for 
the imperfe&t chord, which we now call a 


th, 

| HEXAE/DRON (S.) in Grometry, is one of 
the regular bodies having fix ſides, vulgarly 
called a cube. , | 
HEXAGON. (S.) in Geometry, is a figure of 
6x fides and as many angles; and when the 
fides are equal, it is called a regular bexa-' 
n; in Fort, fiction, it is a fortreſs with fix 


ſtions. ä : b 
HEXA'GONAL (A.) ſomething that has fix 
fides and angles. 1 ; 
HEXA'MERON. (S.) a treatiſe or diſcourſe 
| upon the fix days work of creation. 
HEXA'METERS (S.) Latin verſes that have 
fix feet. 
HEXAPE/TALOUS (A.) ſuch flowers as have 
hx leaves. T IE 
HEXAPLA (S.) a book containing the He- 
brew text of the bible, written in Hebrew 
and Greek charactere, with the tranſlations of 
the Septuagint, Aquila, Theodotion, and Sym- 
machus, 2 fx ſeveral columns ; there was 
added to it a fifth tranſlation found at Fer:- 
cho without the author's name, and a fixth, 
called Micopolitan, becauſe found at Nicepolis. 
Origen joined to it a tranſlation of the pialme, 
a fl the book retained the name of Hexa- 
pla, becauſe the 5th and 6th tranſlations were 
only of certain books of the bible, and fo 
the ſame work of Origen had but fix columns 
in many places, cight in ſome, and nine on 
the palms. Others think the two columns 
af the Hebrezy text were not reckoned ; 
when the edition contained only the tranſla 
tion of the LXX, Aquila, Theodotion, and 
Symmacbus, it was called Tetrapla, and Oꝶa- 
717 ail the eight. 
BIXA'STICK. (A.) conhfling of fix ſtanzat 
or fix verſes, © 
HE'XHAM (S.) in Northumberland, formerly 
of great fame and beauty, and the ground 
for a confiderable dittance round it was cal- 
led Hexhamhire ; it is at preſent a good baili- 
wick town, on the tiver Jyne; a little 
above this to South and North Tyne meet, 
and with a full Arcam in one channel empties 
ſelf into the fea ; its market is weekly on 


m4 ted, and 276 meaſured miles. 
and thus is commonly applied to thoſe verſes 
where the words end and begin with conſo- 
nu, and thereby occaſion the jaws to be 
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At or HUE (S.) the colour or appearance | 


* 


Tuelday, and is dittant from London 211 


Tus (s.) an opening, chaſm, or gap z | 


| 
| 


LA 
3 


more ſpread, and che ſound to be very har. 

HIBE'RNIAN (A.) ſomething belonging to 

 Hibernia, or Ireland, as the people, language, 

_ cuſtoms, produce, &c, A apes F 

HI'CCOUGH or HI'CKUP (S,) a trouble- 
ſome diſotder of the breaſt, ariſing fre- 
quently from too freely drinking large quan- 
tities of liquor. | 

HICK (S.) a filly, ignorant perſon, that may 

be eaſily impoſed on, or cheated, 1 

HICKLING (S.) a market- town in Norfolk, 
101 computed, and 1:0 meaſured miles di- 
ſtant from London. „ 

HIDE (S.) the ſkin of any animal, but more 
particularly applied to thoſe of large cattle. 

HIDE (V.) to cover, or put a perſon or thing 
in a private, obſcure, or dark place, ſo as it 
may be very difficult for another to find it; 
in the Scripture Language, it often ſignifies 
to defend or protect againſt the injurious aſ- 
faults of our enemies; alſo to withdraw or 
abſcond from one's uſual habitation for debt, 
or what is commonly called breaking in a 
ſhop- keeper, 

HI'DE-BOUND (A.) in Farriery, a diſtemper 
that cauſes the ſkin to ftick ſo cloſe to or 
upon the bones, that it cannot be Jooſened 
by the hand; in H»ſbandry,' when the bark 
of a tree is not ſappy enough, but clings too 
cloſely to the main body or wood of the tree; 
and when applied to Men, it means narrow 

ſoul'd, covetous, ſtingy, or niggardly, 

HIDE OF LAND (S.) ſo much as can be cul» 
tivated or ploughed by one plough. 

HIDEOUS (A.) frightful, terrible, amazing, 
or difagreeable to look at, or hear of. 

HIERA*RCHICAL (A.) of or belonging to 
the hierarchy or holy government, 

HIE'RARCHY (s.) facred, divine, or holy 
government or order z when confidered of 
unembodied beings it is applied to the an- 
gels, which Dionyſiui divides into three or- 

ders or claſſes, each ſubdivided into three 
others; the firſt contains the threechoirs of 
ſeraphims, cherubims, and thrones ; the ſe+ 
cond the dominions, powers, and principa- 
litjes 5 the third the virtues, arch-angels, and 
argels ; and when applied to Men, it ſig- 
niſies the dignities and diſſ inctions in 


church government, 


{ HIEROGLY'PHICK or HIEROGLY'PHI. 


CAL (A.) ſymbolical, or repreſenting any 
thing by pictures, that is ſuppoſed not fit or 
proper to be ſpoken in words, 
HIEROGLY*PHICEKS (S.) certain images or 
figures which for the greater veneration the 
ancients called facred,-much uſed, eſpecially 
by the Egyptians, to expreſs the principal docs 
' trines of their divinity, and other moral and 
political ſciences which were repreſented on 
tones, obeliſks, or pyramids z they were in» 
vented by the priefts, and of courſe they 
were the only expoſitors of them, which not 
only got the great ſums, but alſo great 


4 


; power and authority over the common peo- - 
Las © ans ple 3 
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ple; this being eſteemed a conſiderable part, | 


if not the whole of their learning, - 
HIERO'GRAPHER (3.) a writer or compoſer 
of wholly or ſacred writings. = 
HIFRO'GRAPHY (S.) 1aczed or holy wie 


lack. . 7 © 
HIERO'SCOPY (S.) a divination or propheſy» 


ing the ſeveral circumſtances of the vidtim 


that 9ecurred during the courſe of the ſa- 


erince. ‚ 
HIGH (A) tall, lofty ; alſo the dignity or av- 
77 7 of a prince vr chief magiſtrate, & 
HIUGHAM FERRIS or FERRERS (S.) 


io Northamptonſhire, au ancient borough or 


town corporate, pleaſantly teated upon a 1i- 
bog b on the banks of the river Nine; 
t is ſmall, but clean, dry, and healthful ; go- 
verned by a mayor, 7 aldermen, 13 Capital 
burgefſces, 3 ſteward, &c, has a good market 
weekly on Saturday, and ſends one member 
to parkiamevt ; difiant from London 51 com- 
puted, end 60 meaſured miles, 


_ HYGHNESS (S.) the diſtance from the ground 


to the top of a thing, whether a man, tree, 


Rat &c, alſo the appellation given to 
nces., 


_ HIGH-PLACES (s.) certain mountains or 
places, where the heathens and 


elevated 
Jews worſhipped idols, and committed. all 
manner of diſorderly impurities z in the ear» 
lieft antiquity the hcathens were fo far from 
having any temples for religious worſhip, 
that they did not think it Jawful to build 
them ; for looking upon the ſun as the ſu- 
preme deity, they thought it improper to 
confine him to the narrow compaſs of a 
houſe, it being common for them to ſay, The 
wvbole world is the Sun's Temple 5 and when 
they firſt began building of temples they uſed 
to have the tops or roofs open, and uſed to 
plant trees to render the place more ſolemn, 
pleaſant, and entertaining for the worſhip- 
pers of the ſeveral deities in the places ſepa» 
rated or conſecrated for this purpoſe, which 
the Iſratlites imitated ſo far, as to have a col- 
lege of priefts ſettled, called the prophets of 
the grove, who 1 Kings xviii, 19. are ſaid 
to be 400 z they had likewiſe groves or high. 
Places to particular idols, as appears, 2 Chron, 
XV. 15. where they committed all manner 
of abominations in groves, caves, and tents ſet 
apart for proftitution and impurity, 
HIUGHWORTH (S.) in Viliſbirs, ſo called 
from its ſituation on a hill in the fartheſt 
corner of the country north, has a good mar- 
ket weekly on Wedneſday for cattle, as well 
as proviſions ; diſtant from 60 com- 
ted and 69 meaſured miles. 
HFYGLER ($,) one who buys fowls, butter, 
2 the country, and brings them to town 
to ell. 
HILARIA (S.) certain feaſts, rejoicingey-or 
merftiments celebrated on the 25th of 
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the gods, in which any man had the 

to take what mark of dignity he pleaſes ts 

HILL. (S.) a rifing ground, ſometimes, when 
it is very large, called a mountain, and when 
but {ma l, a hillock. . 1 

HTLLOCK (s.) a {mall bill, or little piece of 

HILLOCKY (A j gr 

I K .) ground that is v 5. 
lar, ot full of (mail hills 2. 3 

HILT (S.) the handle of a ſwofd, or that pan 
into which the blade is faſtened, and which 
is held in the hand of the uſer. . 

HIM (S.) a variation of the word he, and uſe4 
when an abſent man is ſpoken of; 28 J will 
tell bim of it, I will aſk bim about it, ec. 

HIN (S.) a Hebrew meaſure, which was half 
of a ſcah, and the ſixth part of a bath; it con- 

; tains a Roman modius or buſhel, and weighed 
160 ounces or 16 pounds averdupois weight, 
which in our meaſure is equal to one gallon 
and two pints z in their ſacrifices Foſephuy 

| fays they offered half an hin of oil with an 
ox, with a ram the third part of an bin, and 
with a lamb the fourth part, 4 Fog 

HIND (S.) a doe of the third year; alſo a fer. 
vant in huſbandry affaire. 

Hind Calf, a hatt of the firſt year, 

HINDER (V.) to ftop, delay, prevent, or dil 
appoint a perſon in or from doing or perform- 
ing what he deſired or intended. ; 

HI/NDERMOST or HI'NDMOST- (A.) the 
laſt, or fartheſt off ſiom the firſt, he that 
brings up the rear. if | 

HIYNDON (S.) in Wiltfsire, a (mall borough- 
town that ſends two members to parliament, 
and whoſe market is weekly un Thurſday ; 
diſtant from Londen 80 computed, and 90 
meaſured miles, | ves 

HI'NDRANCE (s.) a ftop, delay, diſappoint- 

ment, impediment, &c. | 

HINGE ($.) a curious and uſeful inſtrument 
in ſmithery, made in divers forms, and for 
various uſes, but more particularly for doors 
to open and ſhut eaſily, 

HINGE (V.) to fx or faſten upon ſome one 
thing, matter, or perſon, tor lay the whole 
burden or ſtreſs of any thing upon. 

HINGHAM (8.) a town in Norfolk, whole 
market is weekly on Saturday; diſtant from 
London $0 computed, and 93 meaſured miles, 

HIYNKLEY (S.) a ſmall town in Leicefter ſpire, 
whoſe market is weekly on Monday; it 
ſtands pleaſantly on a hill, and has a very 
fair and large church, with a great ſtone 
ſpire ſleeple, furniſhed with a very tunable 
ring and chime of belle; diſtant from Londen 
79 computed, and 91 meaſured miles. 

HINT (V.) to point out or mention ſome of 
the chief heads of a matter or ſubject. 

HINT (8.) an item, a ſhort or private notice 
of a thing. | | 

mn phage 42 a Pays 2 —4 
ariſing from flatulent and pungent hu 
in the ſpleen or ſweet · bread which SR 


Hero NTAURs (s.) a fort of monſters 


dient in love - pot ions, philters, or charms ; 
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Atl: a 
and melancholy. 


hom the poets and painters bave repreſented 
2 men, and half horſes ; feveral 


ing a being, whereas the whole fable means 
no more than that the Theſſalians who dwelt 


and managed horſes, and by that means ſeem- 
ed to their ignorant neighbours to be able to 
do more than others could do, both as t 
ſuength and ſwiſtneſs, were reported to be 
the above · mentioned creatures. 


HIPPOCR AS (S.) an artificial wine com 
of claret or white wine well impreg- 
nated with ſpices, and then ſtrained through 


2 flannel bag, _ ; 
HIPPO'CRATES'S SLEEVE (S.) in Phar- 
macy, is a thick woollen bag, made of a 
12 piece of flannel, the oppoſite corners 

which are ſewed or joined togetheg ſo as 
to make it triangular, uſed for ſtraining ſyrups 
and decoctions to clarify them. 
HIPPODROME (S.] among the Ancients, 
was the liſt or place where they performed 
their hotſe-races andother exerciſes, 
HPPO'MACHY (S.) a fighting, tilting, juſt- 

ing, cr exerciſing arms on horfeback. 
HIPPO'M ANES (S.) a black fleſhy kernel that 
is bred in the fore head of a young colt, which 


iſo a ſort of poiſon famous among the An- 
tients, as being uſed for a principal ingre- 


alſo the thorn-apple, or a ſort of herb that 
makes horſes mad if eaten by them, 

HIPPOPO/T AMUS (S.) an amphibious crea- 
tune that lives both on land and in the water, 
a river-horſe, | | 


occafionz them continually to ſhake and trem- 
ble, and thereby renders objects always 
faxing 5 2 
HIPS (8.) the largeſt or uppermoſt parts of the 
thighs ; alſo the berries or fruits of the large 
bramble ; alſo the timbers that are in the 
corners of a roof, „„ 
HTP. SHO T (A.) ſpoken of a horſe, that by 
d riding, ſtraining in drawing, &c., has 
wrung or ſprained his haunches, ſo that the 
_Lraments that keep the hip bones in their 
places are relaxed, i 


when the vines run out into branches and 
wood, and bear no fruit. 


HVRCUS (S.) in Anatomy, is the eminence of 


temples ; in Alronomy, it is the fixed ftar, 
Glled alſo capella ; and ſometimes it Gynifies 
1 comet encompaſſed with a mane or ſhag 35 
. it were hairy, : 

HIRE (S.) the pay, reward, wages, 
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exules the party to be bumourſome, whim | 


authors mention theſe creatures as really hay- | 


near mount Pelian, being the firſt who backed|- 


the mare bites off as ſoon as ſhe has foaled ; | 


HI'PPUS (s.) a diſorder cf the eyes, Fs [ 


HIRCULA'TION (s.) with Gardeners, is| 


ear, or outward auricle that is next the 


price, va- 


r 


ume (v.) to borrow cr agree to pay for the ; 
uſe of a perſon or thing a cevtain price of 


„ A 245.4 7 | 

HURELING (S.) a perſon or creature that 

works for wages. "31 GAA. PI] 

HIS (A.) belonging, pertaining, or relating to 
lomething of another perſon's propexty, as 

' bis bouſe, ble boob; Bec” ·⸗ 

HISS (V.) to make a noiſe like a ſerpegs, and 

when done by a human creature, - is a mgrls 

of the higheſt ſcorn and contempt. 
fun the noiſe or crying of ſer: 
pent; allo the method of ſhewingovr diſike 
to a play, perſon, &. FLEA LIN 16k 

HISTO'RIAN (S.) one who writes or ſtydies 

the annals, rglativas, or accounts: of people, 

| places, or things both paſt and preſent. . 

HISTORICAL (A.) giving an accaunt.of the 
nn ſteps in a proceeding * done 
and paſt. „ 2 

HISTORIO'GRAPHER (s.) a writer or 

compoſer of a hiſtor. 

HISTORY 8) a regular account of the 
ſe veral tranſaftions and conditions of a ſtate, 
k ing, private perſon, or other thing, as they 
riſe, or are. dependent upon one another ; 
and as it may be applied, goes by ſeveral 8 
names or diſt inctious 3 as natural. b:flory is 
a deſcription of the productions of nature, 

whether - celeſtial, as. the planets,” lars, 

. comets, affections of the air, climate, &. or 

| terreſtrial, as animals, vegetables, rivers, 
mines, &c. and civil hiſtory, is that of the 
people, government, &. 

HISTORY PAINTING (s.) is repreſenting 
any memorable action by a proper number 

; of figures ſo diſpoſed, that one may read 
affections, ps ſſians, and. inclinations of the 

principal perſons in their couptenances.. |! 

HIT (v.) to ſtrike a perſon a blow. z alſo to 

ſucceed in; fit, or be well adapted for a thing 

HITCH (V.) to cateh hold of, or faſten any 
thing with a hook or rope; alſo. to flirike 

one ancle or leg againſt another ab e walk 3 
alſo to wriggle or be uneaſy, of: go along 

HITCHING (83 in Herefirdfbica,” des the 

: NG (.) in Hertfer ire, * 
great wood called Hitch · æuosd, Nr good 
corn-market weekly on Tueſday; is g0- 
verned. by a, bailiff and four conGables ; 
diſtant from London 30 computed, and 35 


meaſured miles, 2398 
t, wharf, 
the in 


. 
- * = 


HITHE (S.) an old word for a. 
rn goods, as 


1 5 
HITHE or HY THE (S.) in Kent, ons of the 
Cinque-ports, but the port is now: ſpoiled 
by the ſea's walking in the ſand 3 it in % 
corporation under the name of the mayors 
jurats, and cammonalty of Hyibe 3 it i 
two members to parliament, and its mar- 
ket is weekly. on Saturday 3 diſtant fropa 
| | 69 mealungd 


Ive, or charge of any thing borrowed or hired, 


Landen 49 and mea! 
Wh! = 49 computed, 
B b 2 


_ HITHER- 


— 


HITHER (Part.) hereto, or ia this or that | 


place. 
: HYTHERMOST (A.) that thing or perſon 
which is the next or neareſt to a perſon or 


laces ) 1 
HITHERTO Part.) until this time. 
Hi THERWARD (Part.) this way or toward 
thid place where I now am. 
mr TES (S.) certain 


tribe of udab. 
HIVE (S.) a ſmall convenient houſe or lodging 
for bees to ſwarm, and make their wax, 
; _ c. in. b 
HYVI way hr people deſcended from H#- 
us, the fon of Canaan; they dwelt at firſt 
| inthe land of the Cophrborims or Philiflines3 
and afterwards on both ſides of Jordan, but 
 _ principally at the foot of mount Hermon. 
HO (Part.) ſo ho, ſtop, ftay, come hither, &c. 
HOAN (S,) « curious fort of ſtone, by ſome 
ſaid to be wood petrified, uſed to ſet razors, 
penlenives, lancets, &c. on. EET 
HOARD (V.) to lay up money, &c. privately, 
Hoa (S,) a ftock of gocds, money, &c. 
laid up againſt the time of need; alſo a place 


.boarded in before houſes that are building in 


lick ſtreets, for the workmen to put 

icks, timber, mortar, &c. for their work. 
$IOA'R-FROST (s.) the meteor in nature 
Ahst appears upon the ground in winter- 
mornings, when the ſharpneſs of the air has 


congealed the dews that fall in the night, | 


reſembling hail, 5 
HOA'RINESS 16.1 the whiteneſs and hail-Vke 

jeyneſe that is upon the ground in a froſty 

morning z alſo the mouldineſs'of any place 


or thing, occaſioned by dampneſs ; alſo the 


whiteneſs of old men's heads of hair thro” + 
HOARSE (A.) ofa rough voice, like a perſon 
that has caught cold. 
HOA'RSENESS (S.) the roug hneſe and 
_ unpleaſantneſs of ſound in a human voice, 
occaſioned by cold, or too much calling, 
finging, or ſpeaking, 
Hof (s.) the contraction of a man's name, 
properly called Robert, and familiarly Robin; 
alſo a plain, country, untaught fellow, or 
'clown ; alſo the back of a chimney, and the 
name of a ſmall piece of wood in a eylindrics 
Form, uſed by boys to ſet up on end to put 
: half-pence on to chuck or pitch at with 
another - half-penny, or piece made on pur- 
poſe, in order to ftrike down the bob, and b 
- that means throw down the half-pence, all 
that come up heads is the pitcher's, and the 
_ woman's, are put up again, &c. 
HO'BBLE (V.) to walk as if a perſon was 
lame; to do a thing by fits or irregularly, 
" HO'BBLER (S.) one who walks, ſpeaks, or 
does any thing in a lame or imperfe&t man- 
ner z- alſo certain perſons, who by our old 
euſtome held lands by the tenure of being 
_ obliged to keep ſmall, light horſes, to this 


oe, the deſcen- | 
dents of Hub, who dwelt ſouthward of the 


invafion towards the ſea-fide ; al 

of a hawk, © F 3 the un 
HOBBY (S.) a ſmall mare, or little 
formerly uſed by the Iriſb in their armies, 


| Alloa bird of prey of the hawk-kind ; alſo an 


aukward country girf or lad. 
HOB BLIN (8.) an imaginary, frightful 
being ip vented by timorous folks to fright 
themſelves and others, and now too much 
uſed by nurſes to quiet peeviſh children. 
HOB (s.) 2 ſmal! fort of mortar, uſed u 
ma Orgy enemy at a diſtance with mall 
| 3 ; alſo a play or game among boys fo 
ca , 
 HOCK (3) the leſſer or bony end of a gam 
mon of bacon ; alſo the name of a very firong 
beer, old wine, &e. e 
 HOCK or HO CKLE (V.) to cnt the jointior 
leaders of any creature near the hough, 
HO'CK-TITE (S.) the time our anceſtors (y 
apart for the annual commemoration of their 
deliverance from the tyranny of the Dare, 
which was. eftefted by an unanimoyy rifing 
upon them, and deſtroying them in ons 
night after having been upwards of 250 
years under their oppreſſion, which time 
was celebrated by the common people, with 
ſuch like ſports as are now uſcd on Sbst. 
| Tueſday, | 
HO'CUS POCUS (S.) the art of juggling or 
legerdemain, whether it be done by eight 
of hand, or deeeiving a perſon's judgment by 
fallacious arguments. TT, 
HOD (S.) an inſtrument uſed to carry bricks 
and mortar in, up ladders, &c, to build « 
repair houſes, &c. with, CI Petit 


Ao. 


good diſpoſition, or condition of body, 

 HO'DGE-PODGE (S,) a confu ſed mixture and 

jumble of ſeveral forts of things or matten 
together, without any regularity or order, 

HO*DMAN ($,) an Unizerſity term for 4 
young ſcholar juſt admitted from Weftmirſes 
ſchool into Cr i Church College in Oxfydy 

alſo a labourer that carries bricks and mortij 

| for bricklayers, maſuns, &c. to build or 10 
pair heuſes with. 2 

HO DSDDON (S.) in Hertford/pire, a greed 
thorough-fare town, with a good markes 
weekly on Thurſday z, diſtant from Londep 

| 27 computed, and 13 meaſured miles. , 

HOE (s.) an inſtrument uſed by hufbandaus 
to cut up weeds, &c, with. 5 

HOE (V.) to trim, dreſs, prune, &c. 10 
in a garden os field, with an inſtrument 


ms... Am... 


a boe, . 
HOG ($,} the name for a malo ſwine or bor 
alſo an appellative given to a covetous, ig 
gardly, ungenetous perſon, ar one that lives 
in a naſty, mean, dirty manner, when hisab» 
lity or wealth is ſufficient to do otherwiſe, 
HO'GAN MOGAN (S.) the title of the 
ſtates general of the United Provinces, com, 


monly called Helheudy ' Sgnifying big 


Y lied bes to ride on, and certify any 


* 


12 HOGG 


HO'DDY (A.) hearty, ſtrong, healthy, is 
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o/CCISHNESS (8.) of a ſwinih, ſclfith, 
1G-SRUBBER (S.) a covetous, raking, 
HO'GMAG 


HO'CSHEAD (S.) the name of a caſk that 


HOLD (S.) a faſtae(s, or ſtrong place to re- 


oP 


HOLD (V.) to have, to keep, flop, or retain 


| bold and keep the rings of corcage in their | 


Hol. E (S.] a cavity, rent, or cut in any place 


1＋ a TY f 1. 
HOL 
y, covetous, naſty diſpoſition, 


ſcraping, 111 fellow. 


Hf called, which lie four miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Cambridge 5 on the ſummits of them is a 
rampire, formerly ſo ſtrengthened with 


ditches as to be impregnable; it is ſuppoſed | 


to have been one of the Danes camps. 
HO'GOO (S.) that has a very ſtrong ſmell, 


faveur, or reliſh of ſpices z alſo a ſtink or 


offenſive ſmell. 5 


holds 64 gallons, 

HOVIDEN (S.) a romping, unmannerly girl, 
fill of wantonneſs and play. 

HOISE or HOIST (V.) to pull, draw, or lift 
any dead weight up by main ſtrength, whe- 
ther it be by pullies, cranes, &c. | 

HOKE-DAY, HO'CK-DAY, or HO'CEK- 
TUESDAY (S, )a very memora ble time with 
var anceſtors, even lo far es to be a kind of 
epocha or period to date their leaſes and other 


i 


| 


writ.ngs from, or make them payable then; 


it W the ſecond Tueſday after Eofter, cele- 
brat-4 with publick rejoicings and ſports, in 
comme mota tion of the ſlaughter of great 
numbers of the Danes on that day, the expul- 


fn of the reſt out of the kingdom, and the | 


entire frceing England from their oppreſſion, 
which happencd about the year 1000. - 
HOYLBECHE or HO'LBEECH (S.) in Lin- 


colnſhire, a ſma i town, whoſe market is | 


weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Landon 
$4 computed, and 98 meaſured miles. 


tire into, called in the Bible ſtrong bolds, 
commonly made on hills and mountainous 
places ; alſo a cover or ſhelter for deer; and 
in a Ship, it is that part which is between | 
the keeiſon and the lower-deck, where the 
goods of merchant ſhips, and the ttores of 
ſhips of war are put, 


any perſon or thing. 

Hold F, is when the cable is heaved or 
hoiſted at the capitan, and being very Riff 
and great, or elſe having lain in a ſlimy or 
o0zy ground, it ſurges and ſlips back, the 


ces upon the capſian- whelps, by their 
nde, nippers, or otherwiſe z alſo to go aſide 
with a cart, coach, &c. or make way for 
another to come along or by. 
HU'LDSWOR TH or HO'ULSWORTH (S.) 
in Devonſhire, a little town, whole market is 
weekly on Saturday ; diſtant from London 
163 computed, and 194 meaſured miles. 


or thing, p 
HO'LINESS (s.) purity, innocency, ſanQiity, 
ſacredne fa. 


RO'LLAND ($.) the name of the chief of the 
Vuited Provinces, with the title of Earldom, 


HILLS ($S,) a ridge of hills 


Which ſerves the whole week, with f 


revenues, all ſeized on 


i of judicature. The 


HOL 


and.ypon that account people in commoneall 


the whole ſeven by this name z ſuppoſed to 
take its name from two Teutonick worde, Ho 
and Land, that is, hollow ground, becauſe of 
the multitude of rabbit holes in ſeveral places; 
it isa peninſula, having the ſea on the weſt, 


the eaſt, and the north, and the river Maſe, 


Brabant, and biſhoprick of Utrecht on the 
ſouth ; formerly called Batavia; the ſoil is ſo 

ſoft and mooriſh, that it cannot be ploughed; 
in many places there is nothing but mea- 
dows which are preſerved from the ſea by 

ſtrong banks that are continually kept in re- 
pair; the beſt part of Norib Holland has been 
taken out of the ſea ; the air is rather hot 
than cold; it contains 29 walled towns, and 
many that were ſo formerly, which are not 
ſo now, but ſtill retain their ancient privi- 
leges, beſides 400 villages, The Dutch are 
naturally of good humour, Jaborious, cunning. 
politicians, deſirous of riches, and ready to 
undergo any difficulties for gain or liberty 3 
they arte grown very rich, and have many 


| learned men among them, which the univer- 


ſity of Leiden breeds them; they have abun» 
dance of manufaures, eſpecially linen' and 
woollen cloth; their trade of butter, milk 
cheeſe, and ſait-fifh is great, but that of her- 
rings moſt conſiderable z their general way 
of living is frugal ; private families buy an ox 
or half an one about November, according to 
their number of mouths, which they ſale 
and dry in their chimneys for ſummer, and 
then eat it with butter and vinegar ; in in- 
ter they boil.a piece of beef 2 wr 
„milk, 
and all kinds f garden - ſtuſſe z all theſe things 
pay taxes or exciſe ; and it is obſerved, that 
there is not a cow of nine years old, ſold for 


20 crowns, but what bas already paid 21 


crowns exciſe, and that every diſn of meat 
pa ys the exciſe about 20 times before it comes 
to table; yet though they are ſuppoſed to pay 
me taxcs than any people, none live more 
happily, which proceeds from their — 
ſobriety, and laborious genius, Formerly only 
fix towns in this province ſent deputies to the 
ſtates 3 but William I, prince of Orange, in- 
creaſed the number to 18, which it-now 
enjoys; the nobles altogether have but one 
vote, and ſend 12 deputies out of their body 
to the ſtates of the eng but notwith- 
ſtanding they are very conſiderable in the 


government, becauſe intruſted with the: beſt 


places, civil and military, and the church- 
by the ſtate u 

change of religion ; they have alſo the firſt 
vote in the aſſembly of the ſtates, and power 
to name a counſellor in two great courts. 
of Holland, who 
is a learned man in the laws and cuſtoms of 


the country, and able to male ſpeeches upon 


public lk occaſions, ſits next tothe deputies in 
all the afſemblics of the province 3 he pro- 
poſes — affaſ:s, receives advices, and _ 


2 


F 


' - Chilled New Holland; there is alſo a divifion 


- - meaſured miles. 


HOL 
lde reſolutions taken into a method; the de- 
|  puties of the towns are choſen out of the 
magiſtrates and ſenators z their number is un- 
certain, according to the cuſtoms and plea- 
fares of the towns, becauſe each town has 
but one vote, though the deputies may be 
$, 10, or 12, &c, There are ſeveral places 


' of Lincolnſhire in England called Holland, Sir 
William Temple ſu ms up their charafter, and 
ſays it is a country where the earth is better 
than the air, and profit more in requeſt than 


hononr, where there is more ſenſe than wit, | 


more good nature than good humour, and 
+more wealth than pleaſure 53 where a man 
would rather chuſe to travel than to live, and 
will find more things to obſerve than defire, 
and more perſons to eſteem than lo . 
HOLLAND (s.) a curious ſort of linen, prin- 
- cipally the manufacture of the province of 
Holland, Friaſiand, @c. whence its name; 


the principal mart or ſtaple of this cloth is | 


Haerlm, whither it is ſent from moſt other 

ay ſoon as woven, to be whitened, &c. 
t is woven of various widths and fineneſſes, 
according to the purpoſe intended for ; that 
for ſhirting, commonly called gulix Holland, 


a yard wide z that for ſheeting and aprons, | 


wider g the Frieflarnd Holland is efteemed 
the ſtiongeſt and beſt of any others, being 
never caliendered nor whitened with pap, 
like the others, but imported juſt as it comes 
from the whitfter, and is a yard quarter and 
; half wide, ; 
\HO'LLOW (A.) any thing that has an empty 
ſpace or cavity in the inſide, any thing that 
is not ſolid; and ſornetimes ſpoken of a de- 
, evitful, treacherons perſon, 
'HO'LLOWNESS (S.) the vaeuity or empti- 
© Neſs of any thing; alſo deceitfulneſs, ttea · 
chery, &c. 
HOLME or ABBY HOLME (S.) in Cumber- 
and, has a ſmall market weekly on Saturday; 
- diſtant from Londen 231 computed, and 295 


HO'LOCAUST (S.) the fame with burnt- 
offering ; in the Jewiſh Church, was a ſa- 
criſice, which was all burnt upon the altar, 
and of this kind wat the daily ſacrifice ; this 
© was done by way of acknowledgment, that 
the perſon oftering and all that belonged to 
him were the effect of the divine bounty 
the holocauſt was to be a bullock without 
| blemiſh ; it was brought to the tabernacle of 
the congregation, with the hands of him that 
offered it, upon its head _—_ the Levites | 
killed jt, ſprinkled the bl of it upon the 
aitar, and flaying it, cut it in pieces, after 
$99 it was 1 upon —_— and burnt 
"by the prieſt, for g frvert-ſmelling ſavsur 
vnto the Lord ; there wap bathe of wine 
added to the burnt - offering, and while the 
viaim was burning, the muſick played, and 
the made a prayer to God to accept 
the lacrifice j after ball 


— 
* 


to the deſign, uſe, or purpo 


ing the temple, there | 


H OL 


were every day two lambs offered fora by, 
locauſt or burnt- offering, one in the mom- 
ing before, the other in the evening after 
all the other ſacrifices, which number un 
doubled upon the ſabbath ; and- upon the 


neu meons the bolvcaufls were two your 
bullocks, a ram, and ſeven lambs, which vn 


- likewiſe done every day during the paſchal 


ſolemnity, and upon the day of penteyf ; 


dend upon the feaſts of trampets, a bullock, 2 


ram, feven lambs, and a he-gost, which 
was likewiſe done upon the day of exyi, 
tion; upon this ſolemnity the high prieſt 
before his going into the holy of holies, * 


ſered a bullock for a ſin · offer ing, and a r:m 


and a he · goat for a — ; and at the fea 
of tabernacles they offered 70 bullocks, xc, 
during the eight d»ys feſtival ; the Heathen, 


likewiſe offered 8 to their pretended 


deities ; the diſpofing of ſacrifices this way, or 
by conſuming them wholly by fire, was the 
general cuſtom, till Prometheus introduced the 


cuſtom of burning only a part, and retaining 


the reſidue for his own table, which prece- 
dent was followed afterwards by others. 


HOLOGRA*MMONor HO'LOGRAPH!S,) 


a will wholly winten by the hand of the 
eater. 


HO'LSTERS (s.) iff leather caſes to pu 


piſtols in, ſo commodiouſly fixed to the (add!e 
that the rider may draw out the piſtol with 
little or no trouble, | | 


HOLT (S.) a pretty large town in Mer ful, 
With a well frequented market weekly on 


Saturday; diftant from London 97 com- 


puted, and 117 meaſured miles, 
HC'LY (A.) ſacred, divine, pure, innocent, 


free from all manner of pollution, and is 
frequently added to many things, according 
of it; its 
much uſed by the churchmen as a common 
appellative to all they are concerned in, 3 
boly orders, holy office, holy life, bly pto- 
feſſions, &c, in Scripture, it is the peculiar 
character of God, where he is called the 5% 
one of Tinael, &c. 


HO'LY GHOST (s.) the third perſon in the 


Trinity, by which is meant the diyine power 


and Spirit of God, ſanctify ing, aſſiſting, and 


influencing mankind, in performing tho% 
ſpiritual duties of ſincere prayer and praiſe, 
whereby the faith and — 5 of the good 
and obedjent are ſtrengt lſened, confirmed, and 
made acceptable. The extravagance of mas- 
kind has run fo far as to erect military orden 
under this name, 3s that in France, inſtituted 
by Henry Il i. in 1569, in memory of thre 
great events happening on the ſame di), 
viz, his birth, acceflion to the crown f 
Fr ance, and election to that of Poland; it" 
to conſiſt of 100 knights only, who, to: 
admitted, are ty make proof of their nobility 
for three deſcetits ; the king is grand-maſtr 
or ſovereign, and takes the oath, as ſuch, «1 


hls coronadop day, wherpoy he 3 
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deus to maintain, for ever, the order of the 


. Gb. The knights are all to wear a 

— n cr-fs, hung about the neck by a blue 
flk ribband or collar; the officers.or com- 
manders are to wear a croſs ſewed on the left. 
fide of their cloaks, robes, or other upper 

garments; before they receive this order, that 

of St. Micbael is conterred as 2 neceſſary de- 

gree ; for which teaſon their arms are ſur - 

rounded with a double collar 3 in Heraldry, a 

croſs of the Holy- Gbaſt conſiſts of a circle in 

the middle, on it a dove; the four arms are 

drawn narrow from the center, and widening 

tothTends, where the returniog lines divide 


each of them into ſharp points, upon each of 


which is a pearl. 


: HO'LY-WELL(S.) in Flinfpire, North Wales, 


which though it be not a market-town, yet 
is very populous, and of late years much in- 


creaſed in buildings 3 in this town is the fa- | 


mous well called St. Winnifred's well, which 
the ſuperſtition and deſigning craft of former 


times ſay, was thus occaſioned z that a prince |. 


of the country raviſhed this virgin, and be- 
cauſe he could not pacify her outcries, he cut 
off ber head, the blood of whoſe neck be- 
came this ſpring, from whence they attri- 
bute great virtue to it, and many enſigns of 
creduliiy ſtill remain there, as crutches, &c. 
Over the head of this ſpring or well is a cu- 
rious chapel, built of free-ſtone, and in the 
chancel, on the glaſs window, is livelily pour- 


trayed the whole hiſtory of St, Winn: fred, | 


and how her head was ſet on again by St. 


Bruno, In the well grows a fort of mols, | 


exceeding ſweet to the taſte, and pleaſang in 
the ſmell, which is called St, J/innifred's 
hair: The ſtream of this well is continual, | 
and ſo ſtrong, as to form a ſmall river, that 
drives a large mill; the country people are ſo 
firongly tinged with this legend, that though 


moſt of them are proteſtants, yet they ge- . 


nerally believe this ftory to be true, with 
abundance more added to it, 


HOMAGE or HO'MMAGE ($.) the reve- 


rence, reſpect, and ſubmiſſion that an in- 
ferior ſhews or owes to a ſuperior ; and in 

| Low, ſignifies an engagement or promiſe of 
fidelity, which a vaſſal or tenant, who holds 
a fee, pays or makes to a lord, when ad- 
mitted thereto, | 


HOME (S.) the common and ordinary houſe, 


2 place where a perſon eats, ſleeps, and re- 

ſide i. 

HO'MELINESS (s.) ill- ſavouredneſa, deſormi - 
ty, imperfectneſ, meanneſs, coarſeneſs, &c. 

HO'MELY (A.) mean, ordinary, coarſe, in- 
different, unadorned, plain, fimple, &c. 


HOMESPUN (A.) uncultivated, unimprov- | 


ed, unadorned by dreſs or education, plain, 


mean, &c, 
 HO'MEW ARDS (Part.) going or moving to- 


wards home. 


_ HO'MiIcIDE (S.) the act of killing or mar- 
dering 3 man, which is divided into volun- | 


þ 


— — 
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of malice, and to curſe 


or point of religion, com 
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2 tary and caſusl; th: Cris thit which is 


deliberate, and committed with a ſet parpoſe 


ond mind to kill, called murder; the feoond is 


purely accidental, and is called chance-med- 
ley, Among the Greeks, this crime was tried 
at Athen by the Areopagites z the proſecutor 
was obliged to (wear, that he did nothing out 
himſelf and ſamily 
in a moſt terrible manner, it he knowingly 
m'fiaformed the court, There was no pu- 
niſhment aſſigned to perjury in this caſe, the 
criminal being left to divine vengeante, for 
they did not queſtion but the gods would 
take care to do right to theis own honour. ' 
If the proſecutor had not one fifth part of 
the bench for him, when judgment Was 
given, he was fined a thouſand drachmæ, 
that is, about 311, ſterling; on. the other 
hand, the perſon accuſed ſwore himſelf in- 
nocent of the charge ; this being over, both 
parties pleaded for themſelves, but were nt 
allowed to flouriſh or move the paſſions, and 
upon the firſt offer to har-ngue, they Were 
filenced ; they ſpoke and anſwered by turns ; 


_ the indifted per on, after he had made his 


firſt deſence, had the liberty of baniſhing 
himſelf without any interruption, though he 


were guilty ; the laſt part of the trial was 


called crifisz the Arecpagits jadges gave in 
their verdict, which hg xe «of hs 
being both jury and judges too) made by 
balloting ; having firſt ſacrifice} and worſhip» 
ped the gods, and taking the ballots they 
were to uſe from the altar, they were ſtrietiy 
tied up to the letter of the law. If the 
priſoner eſcaped capital puniſhment, be was 
obliged to facrifice to Pluto, Mercury, and 
Tellus, whoſe ſtatues flood in the court; the 
puniſhment, if gu lty, was death, and the 
mu deter was to be executed in the ſame place 
where the fact was committed; farther, all 
bomicides forteited all the privileges of the 
ſociety, the day they were indifted, but no 
body might offer any injury to their perſons. 
He that killed another at any publjck exer- 
cif: or trial of ſkill, or one thar lay perdue 
to do another miſchief, or was taken with 
another man's wife, mother, ſi ter, dauzhter, 
or concubine, or him that without ground 
or reaſon aſſzulted another, and was killed 
by a third*perſon in defence of the injured 


| perſon, was not deemed. an bomicide, if he 


proved the provocation fairly in court. Among 
the Jeus, wilful murder was capitally pu- 
niſhed, byt for chance- medley the offender 
was to fly to one of the cities of refuge, where 


he was obliged to continue till the death of 


the high prieſt. In the primitive Church, 
before the Chriſtians had the civil power, 
they who were guilty of wilſul murder, were 


177 under a twenty years penance. 
H 


MIL y (S.) as now uſcd and underſtood, 
ſignifies a ſermon or diſcourſe upon ſome head 
hi tuner, ork Gnlng wes cally ade 
in manner more eaſily under - 
1. b 4 : ſtood 
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food by the common people 3 of which, at 
the 14 of the — here in England 
there were ſeveral made and printed, and or- 
dered to be read in thoſe churches, that were 
not furniſhed with a ſufficiently learned mi- 
niſter to compoſe ſermons or proper diſcour- 
ſes themſelves, and alſo as a prevention of 
unſound doctrine being taught in the more 
remote and leſs frequented country places; 


| but in the Primitive Church, it rather means 


a plain conference by way of queſtion and 
anſwer, which was commonly done by the 
- biſhop till the fifth century, when the learn- 
ed prieſts were allowed to preach, catechiſe, 
&c.in the ſame manner as the biſhops uſed 


to do. : 

HOMOCEN TRICK (A.) a circle, &e. that 
has the fame center, or is concentrick with 
another. 


" HOMOGE'NEAL or HOMOGE/NEOUS 


(A.) any thing that is of the ſame ſort, 
ind, or nature with another, 
HOMOGENE'ITY or HOMOGE'NEOUS 


NESS (S.) ſameneſe, or ſimilarity of na- | 


ture, kind, and properticr, 7 

HOMOIME'RICAL PRINCIPLES (S.) in 
Philoſophy, are thoſe taught by Anaxagoras 
the Greek philoſopher, which are, all bo- 
dies are produced or generated by the aſſem- 
blage of a great number of ſmaller ones of 
the ſame kind, as the bones of any creature 
out of exceeding ſmall bones, blood out of 
particles of the ſame quality, &c, 


FHOMO'LOGOUS (A.) whatever has the 


ſame ratio or proportion, or any thing that 
is of the ſame kind, or that is agreeable or 
like to another. 


' HOMONY'MITY or HOMONY'/MIA (S.) 


uncertainty, undet*rmineedneſs, equivocslneſs 

that meant ſeveral things by one word, 

@@ 2 (A.) juſt, good, virtuous, truſty, 
V 


HO'NESTY or HO'NESTNESS (S.) the 


principle and practice of ſtrift equity, good - 
neſs, and virtue, 

HO'NEY (S.) is commonly underſtood to be 
that thick, pleaſant, fweet juice, that bees 
collect from various flowers, plante, &c. as 
well thoſe that are bitter as the ſweet, and ſo 
carefully bring home and manufacture in their 
hiver, though it is ſometimes meant of a re- 
ſembling juice extracted from dates, &c, 
there are two forts, white and yellow, the 


white called wirgin honey, and comes out of. 


the combs without any force or art, the 
ellew is prefſed out with preſſes; it is eſteem - 


ed very uſeful in many medicinal caſes, both 


internal and external, a3 being of a healing 
and cleanſing nature; in the Jcauiſſh Oeconomy, 
though the priefs were to receive the firſt 

fruits of 6aney as well as of other things, yet 
je was expreſly forbid to be offered in ſacrifice, 


* 


Levit. ii, 171. Ye ſhall burn no leaves nor any 


honey in any oforing of the Lord made by fire, 


Canaan was a land exceedingly pgs 


( 


_—" 


Hoo 


with Seve , 28 appears from Oeut. xxxii, 11, 


where Moſes ſays, The Lord bas broughy h 
people into a land, the rocks wwhereof drop vil 
and the flones produce honey in abundance, ' 


HO'NEY-COMB(S.) the waxen ftruQure full 


of little cells made by the bees in their neſt 
or hive, to lodge their honey in; in Gunnery 
and ſeveral other atts, where caſt metal lu 
uſed it js running it ſo that the external ſur. 
face appears full of little flaws, cells, or holes 
that ought to be quite ſmooth ; this ſome- 
times happens to iron guns, by lying long 
in the weather, or by being ill caſt. | 

HO'NEY-DEW (S.) that pleaſant, clear, 
ſweet · taſted, tranſparent dew or liquor that 

is found on the leaves of flowers, &c. eaily 
in a ſummer's mornin 

HO'NEY-MOON (S.) the firſt month after 
a perſon is married. 

HO'NI'TON (S.) in Dewonfhire, a large tho 
rough fare town from eaſt to weſt, which 
makes it well known; it is a borough-towa 
that ſends two members to parliament; its 
market was formerly on Sunday, but changed 
to Friday, by king Jobn, which ftill remains; 
here is carried on a confiderable manufattire 
of white thread ; diſtant from Londen 126 
computed, and 156 meaſured miles, 


HO'NOR or HO'NOUR (S.) the reſpect due 
or paid to one perſon from or by another, 


whether inferior or ſuperior ; alſo eſteem, re · 
putation, glory, virtue, &c. alſo a divinity to 
whom the Romans erected ſome ſtatuet, com- 
monly joined with Yirtue; their temples 
were ſo built, that it was impoſſible to enter 
the temple of Honour without going thro! the 
temple of Virtue, Marius, who ordered them 
to be built, likewiſe ordered they ſhould nut 


be too much raiſed or lofty, to intimate to 


the worſhippers, humility was the true wy 
to honour, £48 i 
HO'NOR or HO'NOUR (V.) to reſpect, vn - 
lue, eſteem, reverence, promote, advance, 
favour, Ke. ; 
HO"NORARY (A.) ſomething added by way 
of title to a perſon that does not act in the 
capacity of the office to which it is annexed, 
HO'NOR ABLE (A.) honeſt, jufl, worthy of 
praiſe, noble, free, generous. 
HO'NORIFICK (A.) that tends or leads to, 
or brings forth honour, | 
HO'NORS (S.) dignities, preferments, favour, 
c. and reputable marks of diſtinction z in 
Law, the nebler ſorts of Iordſhipt, upon 
which others depended z alſo the making 
bows, curteſies, &c. according to the rules of 
Dancing at the coming into, or going out from 
company, &c. is called making of boners. 
HOOD (S.) a garment or dreſs for the head, 
now generally worn uppermoſt by women, 
made of various ſorts of ſtuffe, as mullin, 
ſi le, velvet, &c. anciently worn by the men 
before the invention of hats, made of cloth 
and buttoned under the chin, ſomewhat lib. 


a monk's cowl ; in Falconry, it is a piece ol 
i In up Jeathet 
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made of iron, whereon or wherewith to 


* 


HOP 
father where with the head of a hawk, &. 
js covered; it is alſo an adjundt frequently 
to the end of words, ſignifying ſtate or 


condition, as childhood, manhood, widow- | 


hood, prieſthood, livelihood, &c. 
100'DWINK (V.) to actually put a cover 

over a perſon's eyes, or endeavour to keep 

a perſon in ignorance of the true ſtate of a 


matter, by hiding or concealing ſomething | 


from him, - __ 
HOOF (s.) the part of a horſe's, cow's, &c. 
foot on which they tread, or is next the 
nd, made naturally horny, firong, and 


d. : , , 
To beat the HOOF (V.) to walk much up and | 


down, to go a- foot. 
HOOK (8.) a crooked*inftrument commonly 


hang or faſten one thing to another. 5 
HOOK (v.) to catch hold of any thing with 

an hook, or to faſten one thing to 

thereb . 1 l 
HOO'KED (A.) bent, crooked ; alfo cheated, 

over · teached, or brought into ſome incon- 


venience by the treachery or villany of an- 


other. | 
HOOP ($.) a flexible inſtrument made of wood 
or metal, ſo as to go round and incloſe a veſle), 
| &c, to keep it tight, and commonly is round, 
HOOP (V.) to incircle or cloſe a veſſel, &e. 
with a hoop, in order to prevent it from 
leaking, ſplitting, &c. | 


100 PER (s.) one who puts hoops on a veſ- | 


ſel, &c, alſo a wild ſwan. 

HOGT (V.) to make a noiſe like an owl, to 
cry or ſhout out with ſcorn and deriſion at a 
perſon or thing. 

HOP (S.) the ſpace of gtound that a perſon 
throws himſelf by the ſpring of his body 
upon one leg at one time; alſo a curious 
plant of the reptile kind, whoſe flower is 
now mnch uſed to preſerve malt-liquor or 
drink from growing, ſour. 

HOP (V.) to leap ur throw the body from 
place to place upon one leg. : 
HOPE Fl oder nv ing truft, affiance in, and 

dependance upon another; the Ancients re- 
preſented Hope by a beautiful child in a long 
robe hanging looſe, ſtanding on tip toes, 
| holding a trefoil in its right hand, and a fil- 
ver anchor in its left. „ 

HOPEFUL (A.) any perſon or thing that 
promiſes well, or gives reaſonable expecta · 
tons of ſuture ſucceſs, | 

HU'PEFULNESS (S.) the promiſing ſtate or 
conan ion that any thing is in, from whence 

8 ge of ſucceſs may reaſonably be 
ex 4 : 


1 
HO'PPER-ARS'D (A.) one whoſe blys dr 
buttocks ſtand out more than is common, 
HO'PPLE (V.) to tie the legs of an horſe with 
a rope to prevent his kicking or runni 
away. 8 ; 

HOR (S.) a mountain in Arabia Patres, on 

the borders of Idumæa, which Aaron was or- 

dered to go up into by the Lord to be gathered 
unto his fathers z which doing, he died, and 
was buried in the 4oth 725 of the children of 

Iſrael's departure out of Egype, computed to 

be in the year of the world 2552, before Chriſt 

1448, and before the vulgar æra 1452» 

HO'RARY (A.) ſomething belonging to an 

hour; ſo on the globe, ſun-dials,. &c. boragy 

circles are thoſe by which the ſpaces of time 

| © are marked out. | 5 

HORD (S.) a treaſury, ſtore-houſe, warg- 

houſe, &c, alſo money, goods, &c- laid up 
there; this term is particularly applied to a 
place made or built up with boards in the 
ſtreet when houſes are building or repairing, 

to lay bricks, make mortar, &c. in. . 

HORD or HOARD (V.) to hide or lay up _ 
money, goods, &c, privately, or againſt ſome 

extraordinary occaſion. . 

HO REB (8. ) a mountain in Arabia Petræa 
very near mount Sinai, ſo that they ſeem to 
be only two hills belonging to the fame moun- 
tain; Sinai lies on the eaſt, and Horeb to the 
weſt, fo that when the ſun riſes, Horeb is 
covered with the ſhadow of Sinai. There 
are two or three fine ſprivgs and abundance 
of fruit-trees on the top of Horeb, whereas 
_ 2 but rain ae in 2 At 

ore appeared to Moſes in the burning 
buſh ; at the ow of the ſame mountain Maſes 
ſtuck the rock, and drew water to ſatisfy the 
thirſt of the children of Iſrael. 

HO'RITES an ancient people who origi- 
rally dwelt in the mountain of Seir beyond 
Jordan; they had princes and were powerful 
before Eſau's time, who made a conqueſt of 
their country ; they are fitquently confound- 

ed With the Edomites, who we ſuppoſe mixed. 
wich them, and became one people. 

HORIZON (s.) in Aftronomy, is a great circle 
of the ſphere, dividing the world into two 
parts or hemiſpheres; and with Us, is that 

which bounds the viſible part of the world 
or earth from the inviſible, let us be in what 
part ſoe ver we may. ; | 

HORTZO*'NTAL ( A.) ſomething belonging or 
relating to the horizon, or that lies flat ard 
parallel to the phin field, &c. | 

HORN (S.) a hard callous ſubſtance growing 
upon the head of divers creatures, with 


— 


Which they defend themſelves ; all of which 


HOPELESS (A.) miſerable, dejected, that has | the Naturalifis lay down as a rule or obſer- 
loft all expectations of relief, comfort, or ſue- | vation unexceptionable, are cloven-footed,and 
<(s; allo an extravagant, wild, head-ftrong, that almoſt »Ilcreatures that are horned have 
vicious perſon, that no advice, counſel, or two; in Scripture, it means ſtrength, power, 


puniſhment can telaim. 
HoppER (S.)- a trough to a corn-hill, &e, 


| eminence, glory, brightneſs, honour, Ke. 
HO'RN- BOOK (S.) a leaf of ritten or printed 


Voir at the top ang narrow at the bottom, 


paper, paſted on 2 bvatd, and covetcd with 
RTE 


H OR 
horn, fer children to learn their letters by, 
dns to prevent their being torn and daubed. 
- HO'AN-CASTLE (S.) in g ee. an an- 
- - efent, large, well-built town, having three 


parts ſurrounded with water ; its market is | 


; very reat weekly on Saturday; diſtant from 
- » Londen 104 computed, and 123 mealured 


miles , 
' HO'RNDON ($.) in EG, a ſmall town with 
A weekly market on Saturday ; diſtant from 
Londen 21 computed, and 25 meaſured miles, 


5 HORNET (S.) a large, troubleſome, ſlingiog 


HORN-MAD {A.) ſpoken of 2 perſon that is 
In a fury, vexation, or ill-humour, upon ac- 
count of being eue kolded, & e. | 


HO'RN- WORK (S.) in Military Archite&ure, | 


or Fortification, ' is a fort of out-work ad 
vaneing towards the field to cover and de- 


end a curtain, baſtion, or other place, ſup- - 


poſed to be weaker than the reſt, 
-  HORO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of deſcribiag 
the hour-lines upon ſun-dials, © | 
© HO'ROLOGE (S.) any inſtrument that men- 
_ fares time, whet _ clock, dial, &c. | 
HOROLOGIO'GRAPHER (s.) a maker of 
jinſtru to meaſure time, as clocks, dials, 
watches, gates e. 
Ho ROSCO E (s.) in 4 n the degree 
of the afcendant, or ftar ring above the 
horizon at any particular time, , when a pre- 
diaion is to be made of a future event 
were anciently ſo infatuated, that 
Magnus is faid to have bad the daringneſs to 
draw that of Feſos Chriſt ; this term is alſo 
uſed for a ie 
or twelve figns, 


HO/RRiBLE or HO'RRID(A.)dreadfal,ter- | 


_ rible, frightful, ſhocking, amazing, &c, 
eceding bad, wicked; or abominable. 
HO'RRIBLENESS S.) dreadfulneſs, ſright- 
foalneſs, heinouſneſs, &c, 
HO'RRID (A.) barbarous, cruel, terrible, 
frightfol, dreadful, amazing, heinous, &c. | 
RORor HO'KROUR (5: a fright; ſear, 
or amazement to ſuch an exceſs or degree, as 
ta cauſe trembling, Ed, 
© PORSE (s.) the moſt noble and uſeful of all 
quadrupeds that do not ſerve for food, the 


| — 2 and properties of which are fo 
__cvr and numerous, that this creature is 


the principal ſubject of a very excellent, uſe- 
ful, and extenſive ſcience, called the menage 
' - of l theſe creatures are by nature 
dained for ſeveral purpoſes, ſome'for hard 
bour, endowed with ftrength proportiona · 
ble, others for recreation, travelling, and other 
pleful exerciſes, and are endowed with ex- 

| agllity, &e. it in uncertain when the 
ume in wit among men, but it is 2 
ble that they have a long while been uſed 

1 war, &c. Men to ha ve been _ 

nown among the eaſtern nations, 'eſpecia 

pe Jer, before Solomon's time, N 4 
12 had 40,500 ftalls of bo / ſes for hischarivts, 


ex- | 


1 


{ 


; they“ 
horas 


e or figure of the zodiack | 


| 


— 


HOS 


and 12,c00 horſ-men diſtributed in his 6 
tified towns, 1 Kirgs iv. 26. In a $6; 5 
is a rope made faſt to one of the f. PIR 
ſhrouds, with a dead man's eye at the eng 
of it, through which is received the pen lng 
of the ſprite ſail ſheets, and is for A other 
ule but to keep it free of the flukes of thy 
anchor: there are . ſeveral other uſe, i, 
which it is applied, as to ſet the ſhrougs tm 
' When e rope with wale knots at to end . 
uſed, one end of Which is faſtened to th, 
ſhrouds, to the other they bring lannien 
turning it with a handſpike, they fet the 
Janniers tort, &c. Alto a wooden frams 
made to open and ſhut with hinges, for the 
conveniency of women to hang and dry linen 
en; alſo many inſtruments both of uſein 
trade and puniſhment in war, go by this name: 
alſo in Lotteries, thoſe tickets that are le: 
out for a day or two, &c. and not abſolutely 
ſold are called borſes ; ſo men or women that 
ate very ſtrong and laborious; ate alſo calle4 
by the ſame name. 
HO'RSE-LEECH (S.) a fort of worm that lire 
in the water, of a black or brown colour, 
... which faſtens upon the fleſh, and does wt 
quit it till it is entirely full of blood, 
HO'RSEMANSHIP(S,) the art of riding, o- 
verning, breeding, training, &c. of horſe for 
War, hunting, or common ſervice. | 
HO'RSE-SHOE (S.) an iron covering of divers 
ventions, made to fit the bottom of an 
ſe's hoof, to which it is naileg as a deſen- 
ſative againſt ſtones, &c. and a preſervative 
of the hoofs of labouring horſes, by en«blng 
t hem to draw more vigoronſly than otherwiſe 
they would be able; the ſuperſtition of ſome 
has made it uſual to nail a borſe-ſboe upon the 
threſhold of houſes, barns, ſtables, &c. 2 
preſervative againſt witchcraft ; in Fortifica- 
tion, it is a work that is ſometimes round, 
ſometimes oval, 1aiſedin the ditch of a mar{y 
place or low grounds, bordered with a paripet, 
to ſecure a gate, or ſerve ſoldiers as a 114;- 
ment, to prevent ſurprizes, and to relieve an 
over · tedious defence. | 
HO'RSE SHOE HEAD (S.) adiſeaſe in ins 
fants, wherein the ſutures of the head are too 
open, ſo that the cranjum in tiar part will 
not be ſo hard as the reſt for many years, 
HO'RSHAM (S,) in Suſſex, a large, ancient 
borough, governed by. two bailiffs ; the coun- 
ty gaol is here; and frequently the affizes 310 


' - held here; the market is very great week'y 


on a Saturday, eſpecially for fowls, which are 
bought up here to ſend to London ; it (ends 
two members to parliament ; diſtant from 
London a8 computed, and 33 meaſured miles 
HOSA'NNA (Part.) an Hebrew word that fge 
nifics, Save, I beſeech you, and is till uſed by 
the Jeu, ſometimes a3 form of bleſſing, 
and ſometimes as a form of prayer. 
HOSE (8.) a ſtocking z and in 222 the 
wicker-ftrainer that is put into the maſh-tvb 
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in brewing, to let off the liquor clear . 
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0 SpITABLENESS or HOSPITA'LITY 


F HOT 


malt; in Botany, the buſk of a flower 


ſeed, Ke. | 
$10'sPIT ABLE (A.) of a generous, free, cha- 
_ ricable, open-hearted diſpoſition ; friendly, 
courteous, &c, 


$,) generoſity, charitableneſs, kindneſs, 
221 „courteouſneſe, &,. 

HOSPITAL. (S.) ſome publick houſe or 
large place, conſiſting of many apartments 
for the entertainment, relief, and cure of 
thoſe perſons, whoſe circumflances will not 
permit them to be at the charge, or have 
not the convenience for cure that their in- 
firmities require; alſo the private donation 
of a fingle perſon that endowsa certain large 
houſe, or many ſmall ones, for the enter- 
tainment of aged or ufffortunate people in the 
world, to li ve the remainder of their days 
without labour; and theſe are commonly 
called a/ms- houſes, 

HO'SPITALLER (s.) one who provides for 
the neceſſities of the poor, travellers, &c. 
alſo the name of a famous order of knights 
who built an hoſpital at Jeruſalem for the 
entertainment of pilgrims, 

HO'SPODAR (S.) the titles of the princes of 
Tranſilvania, Valachia, and Moldavia, who 
are tributary to the grand ſeignior, from 
whom they receive the inveſtiture of their 
principalities, by his giving them aveſt and 
a ſtandard ; they aie ſometimes depoſed by 
him, though in other reſpects they have the 
ſovereign power within their ſtates. 

HOST (S.) an inn-keeperz alſo the name of 
the conſecrated wafer in the ceremonies of 
the church of Rome; alſoa victim or ſacri- 
fice z and in the $ 
army, as, The hoſt wwent out to battle; it is 

| frequently an appellation for the Almighty, 
he being often called The Lord of Hoſts. , 

HU'STAGE (S.) a perſon in the time of war, 
kit as a pawn or pledge for the true per- 
lormance of certain conditions cr articles 
agree on. 


HOSI ESS (S.) the miſtreſs of an inn; ta- 


vern, or other publiclæ houſe of enterta in- 
ment. | 

HO'STILE (A.) rude, unkind, in a warlike, 
ruinous manner, like a profeſſed enemy. 

HOSTILIT V (S.) open war, ra vage, win, 
deſolation, &c, 

HO'STLER (S.) one whoſe employ is to look 
after horſes, and is commonly meant of the 
tenders at an inn or livery ſtables ; thoſe in 

noble mens and gentlemens families being 
commonly called grooms- 

HOT (A.) having a great degree of warmth, 
the oppoſite to cold; alſo a perſon of a paſ- 
ſionate or angry diſpoſition, ” 

Hit Bods, in Gardening, wooden frames 

_ filled with freſh horſe dung, covered with a 


toat of fine mould, over which glaſs doors, 


- 


kt. are put, to paile tender plants early in 


cripture, it ſignifies an 


| Hot Cothlet, an innocent ſport or play 
among children. | 


or jumble of many different things together. 
HO'T-POT (S.) ale, brandy, Tuger, &c. 
boiled together, and drank bot. 
HO'T-SPUR (S.) a fiery, paſſionate perſon, 
one ſoon angry and miſchievous, | 


HO'VEL (S.) a flight covering of hurdles, &c. 


for cattle to ſtand under in bad weather z 
alſo any mean, ordinary building, or poor 
ſorry houſe. ; : 
HO'VER (V.) to watch, walk, fly, or flay 
about, near, or over any perſon, place, or 
thingy in order to makt a prey of ſome 
body or thing, 2 
HOUGH (s.) che lower joint of the hinder 
leg of a beaft. 


of any creature; alſo to cut or prune plants, 
and to break the clods of earth, 
HOUND (S.) a dog for ſport or hunting, of 


| tencd to the heads of the maſts, wherein the 
ties run to hoiſe the yard, are called boungs, 
HOUR (s.) the 24th part of a natural day, 
which is the common diviſion that clocks, 
watches, ſun-dials, &c. are marked into, to 
diſtinguiſh the particular portions of time 
that buſineſs is to be done in; here in Eng- 
land, the dial-platcs of clocks are divided 
into 12 equal parts, called burt, which the 
index or eur hand goes over twice in a na- 
tural day, ſuppoſed to begin either at noon, 
or when the ſun comes to the meridian of 
the place, or at midnight, when bby our 


morning; in Itah, the whole face or dial is 
divided into 24 parts, ſo that the hand or 
index makes but one revolution; ſometimes 
in the Jews A-court, the diy was divided" 
into four parts, morning, high day or noon, 
the 67ſt evening, and the luſt evening; and 


and the morning watch z ſometimes the day 
is diyided unequally, according as the ſeaſon 
of the year varies; for all the time the ſun 
is above the horizon, called day, is divided 
into 12 equal parts, and conſequently thoſe. 
parts at different times of different lengths z 
»nd all the time the ſun isbelow the horizon, 
called night, is alſ» divided into 12 equal 
parts in the ſame manner varying in the 
Church Arcrunt, there are many ' needleſs 


prayers at the preciſe time, &c, 
HOU'R-CIR CLES(S.) io Afronomy, are g 
circles meeting in the poles of the world, and 
croſſing the cquinoctial at right-angles, di- 
viding it into 24 equal parts, and are the 
ſome with the meridians, | 
HOUSE (5,) a building of divers forms and 
materials, ſuited and contrived with vyariout 


ner. 


HOT CH. OT CH or PODGE(S,) a mixture 


HOUGH (v.) to hamſtring, or cut the hough 


which there are many ſp:cies or kinds; ina 
Ship, the holes in the cheeks which are faſ- 


computation the day begins, and is called 


the vight into three parte, night, mi nighr, 


nicetics and diſtinc tons of performing certain 


| apartments, proper for the uſe and conve- 
f , nience 


* _ 


nienet of the perſons deſigned to inhabit 
therein, where they may be protected againft 
the inclemencies of the weather, and inſults 
of robbers, or othet vile people, and enjoy 
all the fatisfaRion that a ak, commodious 


dwelling or agreeable retirement can afford; 
and it is variouſly named, according to the 


purpole it is applied to; ſome are called | 


dwelling-bowſes, being thoſe that the maſter 
and the reſt of the air eat, ſleep, &c. 
in z others are called oat-bouſes, where the 
meaner offices are performed for great bouſes, 
that the principal bouſe may not be income 
moded by the dirt, litter, &c. occaſioned by 
the work therein done; ſome again are 
called work-houſes, which are appropriated 
to the producing various ſorts of manufac- 
tures z they are again called town-bouſes, and 


country - Houſen, @c, in Aftrolopy, it 16 the | 


22th part or diviſion of the heavens, 


Houſe 12 a houſe where journey men 
taylors, 


| heard of; and ſometimes it means a bawdy- 
houſe, where whores ply, &. 


HOUSE (V.) to get into a houſe, or under | 


cover in bad weather; to hide one's ſelf, or 
' any other Creature in a place of retirement 
from danger of any kind, 28 
HOU'SE-BREAKER (S.) a publick offender 
ogainſt the laws 
another man's houſe or apartment, 
HOU'SE BREAKING (S.) the act of vio- 
lently forcing open another man's windows, 
ſhutters, doors, &c. of his dwelling-houſe, 
ware- houſe, booth, ſtall, &c. in order to get 
in and rob the owner of what money, goods, 
Ke. is to be found or moved off. 
HOUSE-TA'YLOAS (S.) opholſterers, or 


" thoſe that make proper furniture for bed- | 


chambers, &c, 

HOUSE WIFE(S.) a careful, induſtrious wo- 
man that takes care to do, or cauſes to be 
any" all proper bhſineſs belonging to the 

oule. i N : 
 HOU'SE-WIFERY (S.) the prudent, neat, 
careful performing or looking after the buſi- 
neſs of a family, as waſhing the linen, dreſſ- 
ig the victuals, making the bedg, duſting 
and cleaning the furniture, floors, &c, 

HOU'SHOLD (S.) the whole of a family con- 

_ ſidered GUIleRtively, as maſter, miſtels, chil- 

dren, ſervants, &c. 
H.uſboid days, four ſolemn feftivals in the 

year, when the Kiny, after divine lervce 

cler a bezant of gold on the altar to God, 
wit, at Chriſmas, Eofter, Whitſuntide, and 
All Saints, and theſe are part of twelve 
collar days. 


HOU'SHOLDER (S.) the maſter gr principal 


er ſon of a houſe or family. 
ub (S.) a covering ſpread over the 
| ſaddle cf a hore, to preierve it from the 
weather ; and ſometimes it js only addjtional 
to the ſaddle by way of ornament, 


HOW, (Fort). _ what manner, by what | 


means 3s it 


makers, hatters, &c. are to be 


any thing up. 


by feloniouſly getting into 


HUF 

HOW DON or HOW DEN (S.) in the Tap, 
Riding of Yorkſvire, a pretty large town, with 
a good market weekly on Saturday; difant 

from London 139 computed, and 274 me. 
ſured miles, 

HOW*KER or HOU'GRE (s.) a veſſel much 
e , We Dutch, built ſomewhat like x 
pink, but rigged and maſted like a hoy z they 
carry from 50 to 200 tons, and with few 
hands will go to the E2ft- Indies; they tack 
ſoon and ſhort, will fail well, and be nest 
the wind, and live almoſt in any ſez, 

— FR cry out, _ make a noiſe like 
A wolf, c. to ma a compla 
diſmal noiſe, . 

HOY (S.) a ſmall veffel, ſometimes called x 
bark, and uſed chiefly among us in the river 
trade, or for ſhort diſtances, for which pur- 
poſe the carries ſails like a mizzen of another 
ſhip, nor are her yards acroſs, by mean; 
whereof ſhe is able to lie nearer than another 
veſſel, whoſe ſails are acrofr, £ 

HOYSE or HOISE (V.) a Sea term for lifting 

HU'BBLE-BUBBLE (S.) a confuſed noiſe 
made by a talkative perſon, who ſpeaks lo 
quick, that it is difficult to underſtand what 
he ſays or means, 

HU'BBUB (8.) a tumultuous, noiſy concourle 
of mobbiſh people got together about they 
know not what; a riot, rumour, clamout, 


& e. | | 
HU'CKABACK (S.) a particular fort of linen, 
woven on purpoſe for tables, with little ey 

in it, and ſhot ſlack on purpoſe that the greaſe, 
dirt, &c, may eaſily waſh out- 
HU'CKLE-BACK'D (A.) one that bunches 
out in the back, and ſeems crovked or ce, 
formed. 
| HU'CKLE-BONE (8. ) the hip- bone. 
HU CKS TER (S.) properly ſignifies any te- 
tailer, one that ſells goods in ſmall quan- 
tities ; but it is generally applied to thoſe 
only who carry wares in baſkets, &c, from 
door to door to ſollieit bnyers, 5 
HU'CDLE (v.) to throw things on a hezp 
baſtily, to jumble, or careleſly put up goods 
buſineſs, &c. | / 
HU'DDLE (s.) confuſion, di order, buflle, ſui- 
prize, Ec. | 7 
HUE (s.) the colour, complexion, countenance, 
Kc. of a perſon or thing. ap 
Hue and Cry, the country raiſed in the 
purſuit of a thief, in order to take and bring 
him to juſtice, which is done by deſcribing 
the party, and giving notice to the conſtables 
| from town to town, who are obliged to coll in 
what aſſiſtance they think they may want, 
till they haye either caught or purſued the 
felon to the ſes · ſde. 2 
HUFF (v.) to ſcold, find fault, ſpeak big, ot 
ſwagger at a perſons | 
HUF or BU'LLY-HUFF (s.) a ſwaggerin 


| houſes, &. 10 ſwear at, fight ub 8 


ſellow that artends gaming tables, bach - 


Z re 28 


„ TS” 


| KUGONOTS (S.) the common name of the 


| called Kingflon ; he made the harbour to it, 


HOT 


their ſpares . 

By/FFING (A.) ſcolding, bragging, vaunt- 
ing, ranting, vapouring, We 

HUGE (A.) very large of bulk, fize, ſtature, 
fortune, &c. . Ko 

HUG (V.) to embrace, or keep up cloſe, to 
fond), or play with in a loving manner, 

HUG (S.) a cloſe embrace, or hard ſqueeze; 
ho among Wreſtlers, when one has his adver- 
fary on his breaſt, and gripes and holds him 
there, it is called the Cerniſp- bug. 

HU'GGER-MUGGER (S.) by ſtealth, pri- 
vately, in a ſecret or clandeſtine manner, 


Proteſtants in France. 

HULK (S.) a broad open veſſel, uſed to put 
the maſts and other rigging of a ſhip in; 
alſo a lazy, droniſh fellow. 

NULL (S.) the body of a ſhip unrigged ; alſo 
the caſe, pod, ot covering of pulſe, &c, alſo 
the name of a town and river in the Eaft- 
Riding of Yorkſhire 3 the river which gives 
name to the town runs from north to ſouth 
into the Humber; the town, otherwiſe called 
Kineflon upon Hull, is ſeated upon the weſt 
bank of the river, and on the north fide of 
the Humber, about 12 miles from Spurn-bead; 
this is one of the chicf places in the whole 
county of York, though of no great anti- 
quity ; it was built by EAward I. and by him 


and granted the town a charter with great 
privileges, which has preſerved it a large 
town to this day; and tho” but two churches 
init, it is furniſhed with a great number of 
handſome buildings and commodious ſtreets, 
a good key and cuſtom-houſe by the water 
fide, and ſo well fortified with walls, ditches, 
forts, and a caftle, that it is eſteemed one 
of the firengeſt holds in the kingdom, being 
able to bid defiance both to a navy and a 
land army; it is a borough town, and a 
county cf itſelf ; its chief magiſtrate was firſt 
a warden, then a bailiff, and now a mayor, 
who has aldermen and commonecouncil men 
joined with him; it has a great market 
weekly on Saturdzy ; diſtant from London 13 5 
computed, and 169 meaſured miles. 
RU'LLING (S.) is when a ſhip at ſea hath 
taken in all her ſails in calm weather, which 
bs done to preſerve the ſails from beating and 
wearing out againſt the maſts, and in foul 
weather, when they are able to bear no ſail, 
they take in all the ſails, and tie down the 
helm to the lee-fide of the Chip, and thus, if 
ſhe be a good-conditioned ſhip, ſhe will lie 


evfily under the fea, and make her way one | 


int afore the beam. | 
LOCK (S.) a ſmall part of a ſhip's fail, 
which is lopled and left open in a great 
form, when it is unſafe to bave the whole 
cut, and is commonly uſed in the mizzen- 
vil, to keep the h 


frighten young perſons they have caught in | 


| 


ip's head to the ſea; 


when a thip will not weather coil, they looſe | 


UM: 
a bullock of the fore ſail, to lay ber herd the 
other way, and ſo changing the helm to the 
weather-fide, the ſhip will fall off, and lay 
her head where ber flern lay before. | 
HU”'LLY (A.) grain not well cleanſed. from 
chaff, &c. full of ſkins, waſte, anddrofs, 
HUM (V.) to make a noiſe like a bee, to fing 
a tune to a perſon's ſelf without opening his 
lips ; alſo to muſe, think, or Rudy upon any 
; 4 1 to Rn, 7 | 
AN (A. )ſomething belonging or apper» 
taining to, HE the nature of mankind; alſo 
courteous, -Datured,gentle, affable z with 
the Aftro/ogers, thoſe figns that bear a — 
ſhape, as Virgo, Aquarius, Cc. are calle 
 buman _ 
HUMA'NITY (S.) the nature of man, coug- 
teouſneſs, gen , affability ; alſo the im- 
provements and ſtudies of languagez, poetry, 


oratory, &. 

HUMANTZE (V.) to civilize, inſtruct, or 
teach the art of good behaviour, manners, 
and regular living. : 125 

HU MBER (S.) one of the principal rivers of 

England, which principally is in Torkfaire, 
and into which many of the rivers in the 
north empty themſelves, fo that at its mouth 
it is almoſt ſeven miles wide, where it — | 
into the German ocean . - Spurn-bead, a ſm 
promontory, or neck of land, by ſome ca 
E oa 4-4 

HU”MBLE (V.) to bring under, to ſubject, to 
have a mean 2 of ane's ſelf, voluntarity 
to ſubmit to what is below the tation or dig 
nity of a perſon ; ſometimes it ſignifies to 
conquer, or bring into bondage; and ſome- 

times to raviſh and debauch a woman. 

HU'MBLE (Ae) mortified, thoroughly ſubdu- 
2 has his affections and paſſions in 
ſu ion. 

HUMECTA'TION (S.) in Pharmacy, is the 
preparing ſimple or other medicines, 
ſteeping them in water, and to prevent their 
ſubtiler parts from flying off in pounding, 
grinding, &. alſo any moiſtening, as the 
earth by rain, Ke. | 

HU'MERUS (s.) in Anatomy, the ſhoulder- 
bone extending from the ſcapula or ſhoulders 
blade to the cubitus or elbow, | 

HU'MID (A.) moiſt, f. vert. 

HUMIDITY (S.) the quality or power thet 
8 body has of wetting or moiſtening ano 
ther. 

HUMILIA”TION (S.) a ſolema, voluntary 
act of devotion, whereby a perſon or ha- 
tion accuſe themſelves of being guilty, or 
acknowledge they have many failings, and 
ſubmit to acts of penance, ſuch as taſting, 

aying, &c, « 

HUMTLITY (5.) that amiable virtue that 
renders the poſſeſſor univerſally eſteemed, 
which conſiſls in baving low thoughts. of 
ourſc]ves, founded upon the knowledge of our 
imperfeftions, unworthineſs, and dependence 
upon God's affiflance, 

WET CO | HUMMER 
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BU"MMER (a) a great, monſtrous, or noto- 
vous lie | Y 


 HU'MMUMS (s.) 5 ſweating-hooſe. 

HU'MOR or HU'MOUR (S.) any juice or 
liquor that any m" 
body z alſo the diſpoſition or conſtitution of 
a perſon's mind or body, occaſioned by the 
200 great or too ſmall quantity of ſome 
particular juice or fluid in the body; in Po- 
«tical Eſſays, it js the peculiar turn or man- 
ner of 'the author's way of writing, and is 
nmr, applied to the merry or comick 
wit inge. 9 1 555 


HUMORIST (8.) » perſon. of an irreſolute 
and -changeable diſpoſition, a fantaſtical, 


fooliſh, whimfical perſon, , 
HU'MORISTS (S.) the title of a celebrated 
academy of learned men at Rome, eftabliſhed 


by Paul Mancini; alſo the name of another | 


academy at Cortona in Italy. 
HU MOROUS (A.) merry, , 
alſo whimfical, fantaftical, conceited. 
HU'MOURSOME (A.) 
ficolt to pleaſe. 
HUNCH (V.) to chruſt, puſh, or firoke with 
the elbow, | f ; 
HU/NCH-BACKED (A.) crooked, hump- 


Idered, or deformed at, or about the | 


back. - 

HU'NDRED (s.) the collective number ex- 
preſſed by common figures thus 100, and by 
our preſent notation of arithmetick , is the 
third place of figuges towards the left hand; 
In letters it is expreſſed by a C; alſo the 
name of a part, portion, or divi 
county or ſhire, ſuppoſed to be ſo called, be- 
cauſe each part or portion ſo divided was 
obliged anciently to furniſh one hundredable- 
bodied mefi in times of war; others are of 
different opinions, and think it was fo called 
becavſe there was a bundred families in that 
ſpace of ground, &c. but the preſent confi» 
deration regards it only as a part or poition 
of the whole ; it is ſometimes under il ood of 
ſeveral ſorts of goods ſold by the groſs weight, 
or 112 pounds to the bundred, as hops, ſugar, 

cheeſe, &. at ſo much per Cent, or the bun- 
" dred ; and ſometimes it is unde rſtood of one 
hundred pounds in money, from which ſum 
the intereft and diſcount of any ſum of mo- 
ney, greater or leſſer, are proportioned. 

HBU'NGER ($,) the defire or craving of the 
appetite after proper food, and which when 
extreme, either by accident, through ſcarcity 
of proviſion, os the cruelty of perſecutors, 
eis the moſt acute of all pains and puniſh- 


ments, and which drives the unfortunate 
ſufferers to the moſt extravagant act that 


hymen nature is ca 


| le of, even to the 
of a man's ſel 


by plece- meal, 


entin 
HUNGER V.) to deſire, era ve, long, wiſh, | 


or covet after a 
tb +: OM 1 
town on the banks © 1 a 


thing. 


meeriſh ſitua tion, formerly Ingleford 
| yas 


ariſes in, or affects the 


fion of a2 


(S.] in Berkſbire, a (mall | 


HUR 
Charnom-Street 5 this town is remarkable for 
21 1 of good trouts and craw-filh ; its mar» 

et is weekly dn Wedneſday ; it is a great 
thoroughfare, lying in the road between 
London, Bath, Briftol, &c. diſtant from Ln. 
don 54 computed, and 64 meaſured miles, 

HUNGRY (A.) wanting, craving after, ot 
17 de ſirous of ſood; allo covetous, &c, 

HUNKS ($.) a nick-name of ſcorn and detifizn 
given to a covetous, miſerly fellow, 

HUNT (V.) to chaſe "wy ſort of wild ereq+ 
tures, in order to catch or deſtroy them; 
a to ſearch diligently after any perſon or 
k 105. 

HU'NTING (.) the act of chaſing any wild 
creature; alſo of diligently arching for 
ſomething loſt or unknown ; and ſometimes 
means vexing, teazing, or fietting a perſon, 
by n pri vate actions before his face 
in public company, that he would have de- 
' fired to have kept ſecret, | ; 

HUNTINGDON (s.] is the county-town of 
Hunting don ſbirs, ſituated on a riſing· ground 

on the north · ſide of the Ouſe, upon which it 
is a ſtrong paſs; it had ancient)y 15 churches, 
but through the decline of latter times, and 
eſpecially the civil wars in king Charles It's 
time, they were reduced to three ; this town 
principal;y conſiſts of one long ftreet, which 
is pretty well built, with a handſome market- 
place, with convenient paſſages over the 
Ouſe ; it is governed by a mayor, 12 alder - 
men, and burgeſſes; the market is weekly 
on Saturday; the aſſizes are conſtantly held 
here twice a year, and the county gaol is 
kept in it ; it is a great thorough-fate u 
the northern road, and ſends two mem 


* 


uted, and 57 meaſured miles. | 

HU'NTINGDONSHIRE (S.) is an inland 
county, ſurrounded with Northamptenfoireon 
the weſt and north, Be1fordſbire on the ſouth, 
and Cambridgeſhire on the eaſt ; the length 
from north to ſouth 24 miles; and the 
breadth fiom eaſt to weſt about 18 miles z 
the whole circumference about 67 miles it 

| ts divided into four | bundreds, in which are 
fix market-towns, 78 pariſhes, ane large 
river called the Ouſe, five bridges, 8220 
houſes, and about 50,000 inhabitants; for- 
merly the whole county, or at leaft the 
greateſt part of it, was foreſt-land; it now 
ſends four members to parliament. & 
HU'RDLES (S.) in Huſbandry, are frames 
made of ſplit-timber, or hazle-rods woven or 
platted together to ſerve as ſtop - ga ps, ate, 
or ſheep- tolds, and are ſeldom fixed, butealily 
moveable, according to the place of oecaſion 
they are intended for ; in Fort!fication, they 
are made of twigs of willows or ofzers, inter- 


wich earth, and are uſed to make batteries 
firm, or to make a paſſage over # mud 
{ ditch, to cover traverſes and lodgments for 


| the defence of the workmen agaiaft ar 


? 


to parliament ; diſtant from London 43 com · 


woven with large takes, and commonly laden 


in 
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fre, ſhot, tones, &c. that the enemy may 
__— 77157 OT TTY 

guRDs or HAR DS (S.) the coarſer ports of 
dun or hemp ſeparated in the dreſſing from 
the finer parts. l 

YURL-BONE (8.) a bone in the middle of 


a harſe's bottoclk, very apt to flip out of the 


bet ty a ſtrain or ſlißp. 1 
keks (S.) ſeventeen large ſtones ſet up 
in Crnwall, at a competent diſtance one 
trom another, probably for a trophy, which 
the ſuperſtition of the ignorant people re- | 
is to have been men, ſo metamorphoſed 
ior profaning the Sabbsth-day, by exer- 


dung a ſport much uſed among them there- 


on, called burling the bail, ] | 
HURLING (S.). cating, throwing of flones, 
or other things from one, by a whitJing mo- 
tion of the hand. e I + 
BU'RLY-BURLY. (S.) a tumultuous noiſe, 
not, crowd, or aflemb:y of people in the 
{reets or elle where. e 
HU4RICANES (8.) violent ſtorms of wind 
ngng chiefly among the Caribb.e Iſlandi, 
which blow with ſuch violence as to drive 
ſhips out of the harbour upon the beach, beat 
down houſes, tear up trees by the roots, &c. 
B-ſore the ſlorms it commonly rains two 
wys lucceflively, and then ceaſes for two or 
thiee days, during which intermiſſion the 
ſky appears cloudy and difturbed, and as it 
were parnted with various and frightful co- 
lours, In the Weft- Indies, they are troubled 
with norths and louths ; the norths are tem · 
ſtuous winds, which frequently blow in the 
hy of Mexico from October to Stars; com- 


but moſt violent in December and January; 
the ſea gives notice of theſe ſtornis by an ex- 
traordinary long ebb, and the ſea-fowls ho- 
ver over the land a day-or two before ; the 
louths are moſtly troubleſome about Famaica 
in the months of June, July, and Juguft ; 
the principal difference between the ie and 
turricanes is, t hat the latter are winds gene- 


nlly of ſhort continuance, and from all points 


of the compaſs z the other of longer duration, 
and from one point at a time only; this 
term is ſometimes applied to a quarrelſome 
wrangling of high words, eſpecially the 
ſcolding of women. * 

HU AR (S.) a great haſte, or violent emo 
tion of the mind; alſo a conſuſion or diſ- 
orcer. : | 

"_—_ (V.) to haſten, ſpur, or continually 


4 perſon on to increaſe his ſpeed; 


alſo to do a thing Qightly, carcleſly, or im- 


Reecuy, | 
HURT ($.) any damage, wound, maim, or 
prejudice hate ver. 
HURT v.) to wound, maim, or damage a 
man's perſon. or reputation. 
HURTFUL (A.) any thing that is injurious 
0 » perſon or thipg any manner of way, 
HUSBAND ($.) a mas that is joined ot con- 


— 


monly about the full and change of the moon, 


. tra cted to a woman in marriage, accordi 
the cuſtomg of the country where he or the - 
| lives, and in varions countries they. have ga- 
. rious degrees of power; in England the law 
ſuppoſes the wife to have no will, but cher 
the is wholly under the dominion of her Bh 
band, to act and do what he directs ; alſo i 
I the * _ vm care to provi 
all manner of neceffaries for a ſhip, ce ia. 
called a huſband of ſhips, | W 
HU'SBANDMAN (S.) one that employs hie- 
ſelf in tillage and other country exerciſes, 
" the producing and increaſing of ſeed, cate 
' tie, &c- | | 
HU'SBANDRY (S$,) the art or practice of t- 
lage, culture, &c. alſo a prudent or moderate 
; frugaliry in expences, and wa management 
of a man's income and affairs, hr a 


| HUSE (s.) 3 fich, of which the white glue 


called iſing-glaſs is made, 

HUSH (Porr.) be quiet, ftill, lente. 

HUSH (V.) to ſmother, Rifle, or make up a 
matter by bribes, &c. in order to prevent its 
being publickly known or talked of. . 

HU'SH-MONEY (S.) a bribe or allowance 

given to a perſon to conceal ſomething that 
he ought to reveal; and is commogey meant 
in an ill ſenfe, as when a perſon is privy to © 
ſome bad action, as frauc, theft, &c. and ne- 
ver ſpeaks of it, or abſconds when he ſhou 

| give evidence againſt the offender, by he 

means he eſcapes puniſhment. - 

HUSK (S.) the covering, F that part out af 
which a flower grows ; alſo the outſide cos 
ſhells, or films of moſt ſorts of grain, whi 
are ſeparated from the ſaed by wiagowing, 
blanching, threſhing, &c. 

HU'SKY (A.) full of hulls, ſhells, pode, Ac. 
corn, peaſe, flowers, &c. alſo ſpoken of a per · 
ſon that has phlegm ſtick ing in his throat, 
which cecafions him to ſpeak imperſectiy. 

HUSS ARS (S.) a port of the cavalry or horſe. 
ſoldieryz in Poland and Hungar rey are ge- 

_ oſed to the 77% horſe; they - 

are oddly cloathed, and have tygers and gtber ' 
wild beaſts ſkins hanging on their backt, 
againtt bad weather; the officers ate adorned 
with plumes of feathers, and the comma! 
ſoldiers have their heads haven with oy. 
tuft left in the middle with a large muſtache 

hanging dowa to their ſtomach, and a fur 
cap with a cuck's feather ; they are yery re- 
ſolute, and fitter for a haſty expedition thaa 
a ſet battle; they neither give nor take quaꝶ · 
ter, and though they have fire-arms, are 
 aukward uſers of them, but very dextrons 
with ſabres; ſeveral of the Exropean powers 
| entertain ſome of them in their ſervice; 
they are ſuppoſed to take their name from... 
—_— or ſhout tlity make at their firit 
„„ ; | 

\HU'SSY' (S.) is an appellative to women, 

\ ſometimes ** good ſenſe, In in 

s bad one; in a good ſenſe, it is a contraction 

af the word hogſewife, or buſwife, and then 


* 


* 


© means 4 cleanly, neat, careful, induſtrious 


A * ——ů— ů¶ re ee $64 
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- times it is only a word of anger or reproach 


' HU'STINGS ($.) a houſe or court where caſes 
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;z and in a bad one, a whore, a care- 
eſs, negligent, drunken z and ſome- 
without any ſettled foundation, as the mother 
fays to the daughter, Huy, 7'/! whip thee, ' 
e much as to ſay, you naughty girl, &c, 
* for ſome ſmall offence, 


are heard and pleaded, and is the name of 
the ſt court ' belonging to the city of 
London, now held in the Guild-ball before 
the mayor and aldermen; error or attaint lies 
there of a ment or falſe verdict in the 
ſher iffe courts. M inc boſlar, Linculn, York, and 
other cities have courts under this name. 
HUT ($.) any ſmall cottage or dwelling place, 
and ſometimes applicd to ſoldiers lodges in 
the field, 
HUTCH (S.) s ſmall cell, room, or cottage, &c- 
HUZZA' (Part.) I am glad, O be joyful, &c. 
HY'ACINTH or JA'CINTH (S.) the name 
of a flower of a purple colour, to which the 
_ poets give this romantick original: Hyacin- 
thus, prince of Amycle in Peloponncſur, was 
loved by Apollo » W Hug at the ſame 
time; A- ing at coits with him, Ze 
Shyrus being jealous, out of revenge, blew 
he colt fo violently againſt Hyacintbus's head, 
that he died immediately. Apollo being ex- 
tremely grieved at it, the earth, to comfort 
him, turned the young prince's blood into 
this flower ; there is alſo a precious tone of 
this name, of which there are four ſorts, 
- ome Intermixed with a vermilion colour, 
ſome of a ſaffron colour, ſome of an amber 
colour, and ſome of a white intermixed with 
a ſlight red, and is exceedingly well adapted 
| for the carving or graving devices for ſeals, æc. 
it is frequently mentioned in ſcripture z the 
Apothecaries have a confect ion or thin cordial 
eleftuary, which they pretend is made of di- 
vers precious ſtones, eſpecially this. , 
HYACINTHIA (S.) certain feftivals cele- 
brated by the ancient Spartans in honour of 
+ por and in commemoration of his beloved 
ſyacintbus above-mentioned ; they laſted 3 
days, the firſt and laſt were ſpent in lament- 
ing the death of the prince, and the ſecond | 


In feaſting and rejoicing ; they who afliſted | 


at the ceremony were crowned with ivy. 


the plelades, or the ſeven ftars, fituated in 

the head of Taurus or the bull, the principal 
of them in his left eye, commonly cai 

Aldebaran ; they ate framed by the poets and 

. aftro for bringing or cauſing rain when 


5 riſe, | 
HYAMN A (S.) an uncommon ſour · footed 
creature, ſcarce to be ſeen any where but in 
Egypt, almoſt as large as and reſembling a 
wolf, excepting that his lege are not ſo long 
Irs hair is _ and ſkin ſpotted ; ſome de- 
ſcribe it with the head of a maſtiff, ſhort tri- 


| 


* 8 : 
HAD. 
ſays that it changes ſex annually, that 

is male one year and female 3 5 * 

fotle and Elian fay it makes dogs dumb with 

- its ſhadow, that it imitates the ſpecchof min- 

kind, and thereby deceives them, that they 

may come out of their houſes and be devour« 

ed ; they add, that it has feet like a Wan, 
and no vertebræ in the neck, | 


| HY'DRA ($.) a monſtrous ſerpent of Lernc. 


| 


nvgular ears, agd u lion's tail and feet j Pliny | 
« ; 


a 


Marſp near Peloponneſus, repreſented by the 
| Poets to have many heads, one of which being 
cut off, many others were produced in the 
. room of it ; this Hercules killed, and is called 
one of his labours ; after his death it wat 
| placed among the ſtars, and forms the ſouth- 
_ ern conſtellation going by this name, conſiſt- 

ing of 26 lars. 

HYDRAU'LICKS (S.) that part ef flatich 
which conſiders the laws and motions of all 
| fluids, and particularly water, with the x 
plication thereof to all manner of engines for 
the conveyance of it for all 'the ſeveral put - 
poſes of lite, relating as well to profit and 
convenience as pleaſure. 
HYDROCE'LE (S.) a ſwelling or bloating of 
the outer integument, or ſkin of the ſcrotum, 
_ vecafioned by watry humours collecting and 
ſettling there, The 
HYDROCE/PHALUS (S.) is a dropſy in the 
head, or a congeftion of water therein that 
' renders it ſoft, 
HYDRO'GRAPHER (S.) one ſkilledin draw- 
ing and deſcribing the ſea, its boundaries, an 
other neceſſary obſervations that are uſeful 
to ſailors, ſuch as the tides, currents, ſand, 
ſhoals, rocks, &c. the beating and diſtance 

of places one from another, &c. 
HYDROGRA'PHICAL MAPS (5.) com- 

monly called ſea charts, are ſuch wherein the 

bearing and diſtance of ports, the rocks,ſhoals, 
ſands, rhumbs, meridians;coafts,trade-winds, 

&c, of the whole ſea, or part of it, are laid 

down, according to the rules of art and ob- 

ſervation of navies tors. 
HYDRO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of meaſuring 
and deſcribing the ſea, and its boundaries, to- 
gether with whatever is neceſſary for a pilot 
or ſeaman to know, ſoch as the bearing and 
diſtance of one port ſrom or to another, the 
tides, ſands, &c, 


HY'DROMANCY {8.) a method of divins- 
HY'ADES (S.) a conflellation, by ſome called | 


tion by water, practiſed by the ancient Hea- 
4 thens, thus ; they filled a cup or bowl with 
water, und then faltening a ring tothe end of 
a piece of thread tied to the finger, and 
holding this ring over the water, they repeat- 
ed a certain ſurm of words, and dehired to be 
ſatisfied about their enquiry, and then if the 
affirmative of the queſtion was true, the 
ring of its own accord would like the 
ſides of the bowl ſeveral times; anotherſort 
was to look upon the water, in which the 
figures of ſeveral demons were to 
appear; another was by obſerving the en 
- impreſfiong, changes, fluxer, tefluxes, — 


HY PROMEL (s.) a liquor made of honey 


| long time, and continually ſkimmed, till the 


| HYDROSTA'TICAL BALANCE(S,)the uſe 


' HYDROSTA'TICKS ($.) the do&rine of gra- 


MARE EE EEE ROSS. Loi 


the water, Kc. 


ted with a quantity of water, and 
_ by a flow continued heat for 2 


remainiog liquor is ſufficient to bear an egg to 
ſwim in it z this done, it is expoſed to the ſun 
for about 40 days, to dif le it to ferment ; 
then adding ſome Spaniſb wine or brandy to 
it, and ke-ping it two or three months, it 
acquires a taſte or flayour, but little inferior” 
to malmſey ; thus made, it will inebriate rea- 
di;y, and the fit will be longer working off 
than common winedrunk in the ſame quanti- 
ties ; the Poles and Ruſſians drink it much. 


HYDRO METER (S.] an inflcument to mea | 


ſure the weight, denſity, & e. of water, 


whereby a judgment of its phy ſical and other | 


uſes may be for med. | 
HYDRO/MPHALON (S.) a tumour in the 
navel, occaſioned by a collection of waters 
there. "My F . - 
HYDROPHO'BIA (S.) a diſtemper occafioned 
by the biting of a mad dog, wherein the 


has ſo great aver ſion to and dread of 
+ 56 that he cannot bear the fight of any 


fort of liquor without the-utmoſt conſterna | 


tion, much leſs ſwallow the leaſt drop, this 
is a ſign of a being — 2 
height, and the perſon is generally ſuppoſe 
near .tho' there have been inſtances to 
28 | q 
RYDRO'PATHALMY (S.) a diſeaſe in the 
eye, that occaſions it to grow ſo big that it 
leems to drop out of its orbit, | 
HYDRO/PICKS ($.) medicines that expel, or 
are good in and againſt watry humours, or 


the dropſy. 1 od 
HYDRG $ G.) in Phyfch, is the diſtemper 
commonly called the droply, which is either 
al when there is a ſtagnation of a watry 
rin the whole habit of the body, or 
particular, when ſome one part is more than 
ordinarily affected, as the head, breaſt, hand, 


foot, &c, which go by ſeveral particular 
names accordingly 


of which is, to diſcover the purity of bodies 
of all kinds, the 2 and richneſs of me · 
tal, ores, minerals, &. the tion in 
any mi 22 or the like ; * 
ment on. this. t 1 9 
Archinader, That a (body bea uier than ater? 


weight leſt in water than in air, 2 weight | 
h, 


of juch water at is qual to it in 


ritation in fluids, or the confideration of the 
weight of all ſorts of flaids, particularly wa- 
ter, and of all ſolid bodies immerged therein, 


uſed, ; 
AYDROTICKS (S.) medicines that promote 


HY'EMS ($.) the winter, u divinity most 


for which purpoſe the above inſtrument is | 


| 


| 


; 


16 to whom they facrificed a 


J 


ers, is that planet or part of the heavens 
which in a man's nativit 


HYLO'BIAN 


HY'MEN (s.) is the fabulous god of 


_ virginity in maidens ; a 


AYMN (S.) ar 1s ſong or ode, at 


_ ſong, or 
that C 


to fin 
HYPE” 


A : 2 
af | : * 


HYGRO'METER or HY/GROSCOPE 13.) 


an ioftrument to meaſure the drinefs or moi 


iure of the air. 5 = 
HY'LEG or HY'LECK ($.) with the - 


derator and 1 r - w_ ' 4 
+} A t loſophers » 
mong the ancient Indians, — retired into 
the woods to be alone, and at liberty for con- 
templation, 


* n 
3 
1 1 


repreſented with a chaplet of roſes, and us it 
were diſſolved and enervated with pleafures, 


with long yellow hair, in a mantle of purple 
OE and 


alſo with the Anatomiſts, it is the mark of 
the Botanifh, 
the flows ' 


it is the fine delicate ſkin, w 
ers are incloſed while in the bud. 


uſed by the beathens in praiſe of their falſe 
deities, and afterwards introduced both into 


the Fewiſband Chriftian church it frequently 


is uſed as ſynonymous to the words canticle, 


im; it is ſuppoſed, when it is ſaid 
having ſupped, ſung a bymn, Sc. 
that it was one of the pſalms the Jews uſed 
g, after they had eaten the paſſover. 
RBATON ($.) by ſome calleda gram- 
matical figure, by others a rh one, 
becauſe it means a ſtrong or violent paſſion, 
end a tranſpoſition of words and thoughts 
from the natural order of diſcourſe, 


HYPE'RBOLA (S.) a Grometrical term, figni- 


fying a curve-line, which is the boundary 


of a plane, formed by the ſection of a cone, 


by means of a plane's cutting it, ſo that it 
paſſes through f 5 its ſides, 99 io 
not parallel to it, and ſo con ma 

be infinitely various. W 


HYPE'RBOLE (S.) a Rhetorical figure, where- 


2 truth is very much aggravated, and 
the virtues or vices of a perſon repreſented 
exceedingly greater or leſſer than they really 


are, 


HYPERBO/REAN (A.) a name given by the 


Ancients to ſome ſeas, mountaine, and peo- 
pi he eee they did not 
know ; but however agreed they were very 
far north, or at the world's end. 5 


HYPERCRI'TICKS (s.) over-ſevere criticks, 
or cenlurers of other mens words and be- 


tions, ſuch as de not make any allowance for 
the ſlighteſt fault. 


0 


HY PHEN (S.) a ſmall ſtroke or line that unites 


a word compounded of two or more words, 
and makes it to be conſidered as one fim 
or ſingle word, marked thus (=) ö; 


as compole a to ſleep, who by the 
violence of a di hires 4 
awake z an opiate or ſoporifick. 


HY POCHO'NDRIA (s.) in Anatomy, is 2 


ſpace on each fide of the vpper part of the 
* bel'y ; allo the diſeaſe called the (pleeng 
. ; 


va 


| 
' 
[ 
| 
' 
= 


x . 


H 
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4 


n 


* 
Fo, 


the preſſure of the lever, eit 
" HYPO'ST ASIS (S.) among the ancient Divines 


N plied to the Trinity; in Phyſich, it is the 
- thick heavy ſediment of the urine that ſub- 


' HYPOST A'TICAL PRINCIPLES (s.)in 


* 


HYPOSTA'TICAL UNION (s.) in Divinity, 


HYPOTHENU'SE (S,) in Geometry, is the 


which ivo 
BYPO'THESIS (S.) a principle or propoſition 


- , Cluſions may be drawn for the proof of ſome- 


l Jeſopby, it is a kind of ſyſtem of our own 
imagination, la id down in order to ſolve the 


it ſignifies the ſeveral ſyſtems of the heavens 


 - bodies to move ing in general, it ſignifies . 
ſuppoſition, the truth of which is not abſc- 


_ © HYPOTHETICAL (A,) ſfuppoſiticious, ima- 
| HY'ss P (S.) a ſhrub which ſhoots abundance 


much holineſs, innocency, truth , juſtneſs, 


poſtor, one who pretends to, one thing, and | 
means quite the contrary eſpecially confider - 

ed of one that outwardly pretends to be very 
religious, and privately is very notoriouſly vi - 


t foot and a half high ; at particular diftances 
on both ſides its Rock, it puſhes out longiſh | 
 Teaves, which are hard, odoriferous, warm, 


it appears at the top of the ſlem of an azure 
Colour, and like an car of corny that in Aud 


* 


- 
7 
4 * bc ; ; 7 


wapoure, &c and in Women, it is called hy- 


ſterick fits, or fits of the mother. 
YPOY/CRISY (s.) the moſt odious of all vj- 
ces, as being a complication of villainy un- 
der the diſguiſe of religion, pretending to 


c. on purpole to get int» a perſon's good 


opinion and confidence; and thereby take the | 
5 of doing miichiet more effectu- 


and irtemediably, than otherwiſe he could 
have an opportunity. 


Y'POCRITE (s.) a downright cheat or im- 


cious or wicked. 

YPOCRITICAL (A.) diſſembling, pretend-. 
ing one thing, but meaning and deſigning 
another . c 

YPOMO'/CLION (s.) in Mechanics, is that 
point of the prop or fulcrum, which ſuſtains 


in raiſing or 
lowering of bodics. 

of the Greet church, was the perſon, and by 
thoſe of the Lal ia church, it was the ſubſtance 
or eſſence, ſo that they ſeemed to differ wide- 
ly when they meant the ſame thing when ap- 
fides 40 the bottom, 4 

Chymifiry, are what they call the three chy- 
mical elements or conſtituents of all bodies, 
falt, ſulphur, and mercury. 


is the union of the divine and human nature 
together in the perſon of Chriſt Jeſus, 


longeſt fide of a right-angled triangle, or that 
ſite to the right angle. 


taken for granted, from whence certain con- 


thing in debate; in Pbyſicls or Natural Phi- 


ſeveral appearances of natvre ; in Aflronomy, 


that aſtronomers have ranged the celcitial 


lutely known, 
, probable, likely, &c, 


ot ſuckers ſrom one root only; it is as hard 
as any large word, and grows with us about 


and a little bitter tothe taſte; the bloſlom of 


grew very high, as appears from Jobs xix, 
Among the Fervs, it was uſed 2 2 nr 
in their purifications z it is uſed in Pby fel, u 
a ſtanding ingredient in all pectoral aporems; 
there is alſo ſyrup made of, and a bmple 
water diſtilled from it. HA 
HY'SSOPIC ART (s,.) a name given by Pe- 
racelſus to chymiſtry, upon account of iti 
being the purger, refiner, and purifier of 
metals, : 
HYSTE'RIC AFFECTIONor PASSION (s.) 
in Women, the ſame with hypochondria in 
Men, and is called ſometimes ſuffocation of 
the womb, and ſometimes fits of the ms. 
ther, ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſome diſorders of 
the womb, which are fo violent in ſome per- 
ſons, as to work upon their imagination in a 
ſtrange manner. 
HYSTE'RICKS (S.) medicines proper for diſ- 
e by e oa 
„ 2 ure or 
down of the womb, 55 * 
HYTHE (S.) a port, wharf; or ſmall haven to 
embar k or wates at. ö 


Bi. 


alphabet, and is both a vowel and a con- 
nant, as it happens to ſtand related to other 
letters that may be joined to it in the fame 
ſyllable or ſound ; we, together with the Ia. 
lian, Spaniards, and Flemings pronounce this 
letter when a corrfonant, two or three dif- 
ferent ways ; the old Latint ſometimes chan- 
ged I into U, as decumus and maxumus, for 
decimus and maximus. I, in the common let - 
ter way of numeration, ſignifies unity or on, 
and ſo many times as it is repeated, ſo many 
ones ate ſignified, Obſerve, when I com 
before another vowel in the ſame ſyllable, it 
is a conſonant. I, wben it is not deſigned 
to expreſs a number, and ſtands alone is a 
perſonal. pronoun, whereby a man affirms 
ſomerhing of himſelf, as /bo did this or that? 
I. Why will buy this or that I I, &c. 
JA'BBER (V.) to prate or talk much, ff, 
baftily, or foolithly 5 alſo to ſpeak a broken 
or imperfect language, ſo that the ſpeaker i 
hardly underſtosd, © | 
JA'CINTH or HY*ACINTH (S.] the name 
| of 4 and a precious ftone. See Uys- 
cinh, 8 
JACK (s.) the nick · name or familiar contrac- 
tion of the name John; alſo the name of 3 
machine contrived ſo as to carry a ſpity in oi 
der to roaſt meat before the fire ; allo of o- 
ther uled by ofilers to aſſiſt people in pulling 
off their boots ; alſo the name of a flaguis- 
ally hoiſted at a ſhip's ſprit-fail top-mat- 
head; alſo an engine of very great force for 


I letter is the ninth in the order of our 


. rere —— 


tting weights, particularly uſed by a 


wer at his work ; anciently the horſemen 


i P redicants, . 


'JA'COBITES (s.) a c among the Faftern 


| of N went by the common name 
7 


Po one nature, aud 


to elevate or depreſs the large artillery, and 
by Carpenters to ſcrew up, or reduce m__ 
'\ houſe that is ſomewhat ſunk, to its true 
level, or right place; in the Play at bowls, 
it is a ſmall bowl or mark at which the reit | 
are thrown, in order to ſee who wins the 
game; among the Muſicians,the ſmall pieces 
of wood that are fixed te the keys of harp- 
'kchords, ſpinets, and virginals, and which 
ore cloathed with ſmall bits of liſt or cloth, 
are called jacks ; alſo the name of a pike- 
fiſh ; and in Haul ing, it is the name of the 
male birds of ſport ; alſo that clammy va- 
poor which reflects light in the dark, and 
ariſes in fenny or marſhy places, about pri- 
vies, church- yards, and other fat, moiſt 
ſoils, from whence it flies into the hedges, 
about rivers, &c- or wherever there is a | 
continual flux of air, and' thereby leads 
thoſe unwary people who go after it, out of 
their way, is called Fack in a lantborn, or 
Will with a wiſp; allo the cant word for a 


farthing ; alſo the name of a fine freſh-water JADE ( 
fi 


| Fack a Dandy, alittle, impertinent, in- 
© Ggnificant fellow, | | 
Jacl at a Pinch, a hackney parſon, or | 
any one that ſerves the place of another with- | 
out previous notice. | | 
ack in a Box, a ſharper or cheat, | 
ACK-A'DAMS (S.) a fool or filly fellow, 
ACK Al. (S.) a wild beaſt of a middling ſize, 
who in the evening hunts for prey for the 
on, which When found, he follows with 
open cry, till the lion comes and ſeizes it 
" and after the lion has ſatisfied his hunger, 
feeds upon what he leaves, | | 
JA'CKANAPES (S.) a term of reproach for a 
little, prating, whiffling fellow. 
JACKET (S.) a ſort of outward coat, but 
made very ſhort ; a ſeaman's coat that he 


uſed to wear them, made of filks and other 
rich ſhu ffs, over their armour, | 
JACK-KETCH (s.) the hangman, or officer 
appointed to execute the ſeveral corporal pu · 
niſhments that a court of judicature pro- 
nounces againſt offenders, | 
JACK SPRAT (S.) a dwarf, or perſon un- 
commonly ſmall of ſtature or reputation. 
JA'COBINS (S.) thoſe religious per ſons of 
both ſexes in France, that follow the rules 
of St. Dominic z the men are alſo called friars 
are one of the'fout orders 
of Mend icant- ; 


Chriſtians, fo called from Jacob Bardeus, a 
Helen, diſciple to Eutyches and Dioſcorus, 
Whoſe hereſy he ſpread fo much in Afia and 
Africa in the beginning of the 6th century, 

t in the 7th century all the different ſets 
of Jacobiles, I. e. ſuch as acknowledge only 
that the human, in Chriſt, 


JA'LAP (s. 


they deny the Triuſty, and wake the ſign of 


the croſs with one finger, to fignify there is 
| but one perſon; they baptize by applying a hot 
| Iron to the childrens forehead a 


. they have . 
circumciſed them z at preſent they are divided 


. among themſelves, one part embracing. and 
the other diſowning the communion of the 
_ church of Romt j in England, thoſe who. 
' Eſpouſe the cavſe of King Fame: II. and the 
| ſucceſſion of his | 
| called emphatically the Pretender, or the 
| Chevalier de St. George, are called Facobires, 


ſon, co 


without any regard to'thelr having different 
notions about religious matters from the ge- 
neral opinions. n 


JA'COB'S STAFF (8.) a mathematical in- 


ſtrument, formerly uſed io take heightsand 


diſtances, 


JACULA'TION (s.) a throwing, "caſting, 


darting, or ſhooting, 


JA'CULATORY (A.) caſt, thrown, or ſhot 


ſudden] . 
| 7 an ordinary, mean, or good for 
nothing horſe ; alſo a whoriſh, Nuttiſh; naſty 

woman; alſo the name ef a greeniſh lone 


much valued for its hardneſs, and efteemed 


by the Turks and Poles, who adorn all their 
fine works with it, eſpecially the handles of 
their ſabres ; ſome attribute extraordinary 
virtues to it, and call it the divine ſlone. 


JA'DISH (A.) inclined to the tricks' of, or like 


foa jade; ſpoken eſpecially of bad horſes 
that ſoon tire, and will not go without much 
ſpurr ing, &c, 


JAGG (V.) to hack or cut notches in a thing, 


like a ſaw. | 


JA'GGED (A.) any thing that is rough, or 


notch'd like a ſaw, 


JAH (S.) with the H:brexvs is one of the names 


of God, which in the Old Teftament we fre- 
quently meet with in compoſition with many 
Hebretu words, as Adonijab, ballelujab, Ce. 
that is, God is my Lord, praiſe the Lord,&c. 


JAIL-BIRD (s.) a priſoner in a jail, ora term 


of reproach to thoſe whoſe bad actions have 
formerly, or their preſent ones render them 
now deſerving the puniſhment of a jailz 2 
vile, lewd, thieviſh, profane, wicked perſon. 


JAKES (S.) a privy, or common - ſewer, or 


lay-ftall for all ſorts of filth, 

| a ſtrong purgative medicine, 
much uſed by the Apotbecaries; it is the root 
of a plant much like our briony, that grows 

in Peru and New Spain z that which breaks 


- blackiſh, moſt brittle, ſound and ſhining 


within fide is the beſt. 


JAM, JAMB, or JAUMB (S.) among Miners, 


' is @ ridge of rock or ſtone, that nips off the 
vein of ore, ond hinders them from purſuing 
it; among Carpenters, it is any thick piece 
of timber, particularly the fide poſts of doors, 

©* chimney- pieces, &. ; 

JA'NGLE- (V.) to ſquabble, quarrel, differ, 
ſcold, or fall out in words; allo any untune· 
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in times of peace they carty only a long 
Rick 3 in war, fire ative and a ſabre 5 


| 
| 


- 


gaining nd, 
JA'NSENIST ($,) an 
JANUAR (5+) the 6rt month in thezeir, | 


| buſineſs, and therefore it was thought proper 
the month dedicated to him ſhould lead or 


their art ot trade, the men of letters did the 


beforg, took. their chair and en- 
tered upon thei ofice t hg, e af- 
ter the government way In the hands of the 


emperors j upon this day the conſuls mare hed 


A'NISARIES 


any ſet of men that are reſolutely bold or | 


2 4 G 3 Se oY > 5 N 2 hare xo 9 11 F 7 
py 5 - 


of inftroments of different | 

bs. og JA FEAR 2 
ſoldiers in the Turliſb army; they were lore 
merly compoſes 75 ** riſtian children, 
who poverty of the e 
REP rut by he yr ere 
| of con ce, ot luce * 
im the Cbriflians, but that 
; |; their number is various, ac- 
cording to the 1s of the ſtate 3 for- 


merly it was fixed at 100,000, but of late 


Fon ve e e 


| 2 to 12 aſpers a | 

liman or long cloth cost with ſhort lee ves 
given them yes ly, the 5ſt day of their Ra- 

mexan or Lent; particular ſervice or extra · 

orfinery, velour, entitl-s them to ſome addi- 
tional pay, and alſo entitles them to the 

continuation of jt, tho' they ſhovid become 

lame and unſerviceable z they are obliged to 
lodge in their oda, or common chambers, 


(of which there are 160 at 1 ; 


the name of cette in officers in the chaveery 
of the court of Rome, whoſe buſineſy it 1s 
to ſuperviſe and correct all publick writings 
before they go abroad; it is alſo a name for 


daring to execute = — of a publick or 
private perſon at all adventures. 
PNSENISM (S.) the doctrise of Cornelius 

anſen, biſhp of Ypres in France, with te- 

tion to and free - will, which has met 
with moch oppoſition, and been condemned 
by ſeveral p pes, and arrets of the French 
kings, e. but to very little purpoſe, it ill 


embracer or follower of 
the opinions of Jan ſenius. 
according to the common and now legal 
computation ; it way added to the Roman en- 
lendar by Numg,who placed it about the win- 
ter ſulftice z it was thus called in honour of 
2 4 pretended deity, who as the Romans 
u pre ſide d over the beginning of all 


begin the year; they ſacrificed a cake of new 

meal to him, with falt, incenſe, and | 
wine, on the firft Syofthia month; vaep this 
diy all the mechanicks began ſomething of | 


ſame, as to books, poems, &c. the conſuls, 
tho' choſen 


ro the capitol, attended with a crowd, all in 
cloaths, 


tuvinge, Ke, 
45 6. : 


JARR (S.) an earthen v 


JA'SMI 
rg 
JASFER (S.) is commonly taken for a preci- 
| 


new two white bulk never yoked 4. 


. +. 1 
5 
vere ſaeriſced to Fupits Capitolinus, beſides 
14 deal of incenſe and other perfume 
| ſpent in the temple z the flamins, together 
with the conſuls, during this relighons Glow 
nity, offered their vows for the proſperity of 
the empire and the emperor, after bab 
taken an oath of allegiance; and confirmed 
all publick acts done by his imperial maj 
the pri g year; this day the Roman; 
ade all old grodges and ill. humour, and 
took care not to ſpeak ſo much as one omj- 
nous or untoward word; this day it way 
cuſtomary for friends and acquaintance to 
make each other preſents, from whence the 
cuſtom of new-year-gifts, ftill retained 3. 
mong us, was originally taken, 
JAPAN (V.) to varniſh and draw figures on 
wood, paper, leaves, or bark of trecs poung. 
ed and made a pafte of, wherewith plates, 
bowls, Ac. are made after the manner of the 
le who are natives of a famous iſland on 
the coaſt of China called by this name, who 


under ſevere penal les, without leave grant- [ oe celebrates for perfection of this art. 

edz formerly they were obliged not to | JAPA'N EARTH (s.) an earth of a dark 
- mnorty, but the policy of latter times both | purple colour, very harſh upon the palate, 
indo)ges that, and the exerciſe of trade;{ ſeems to melt like bole in the mouth, and 


leaves a ſweetiſh tafte behind it; it is famous 
for Topping all ſorts of fluxes, 
JAPONE'S 5.) + native of the iſland of 
apan, the language of which place is (aid 
to b wy curious 3 they have ſeveral words 
to expreſs the ſame thing, one to the honour, 
another tothe diſpraiſe, another to the deri- 
fion of the ſpeaker, ſome for the prince, 
others for the quality, others for the common 
people, according to the perſon or circum» 
e 2077 about z alſo the name of the 
language © apan, | 
JA'RGON (s.) a confuſed noiſe, an unintelli- 
Hh parcel of words, or unknown language, 
J R (V.) to diſs ee, to have 4 Night quar- 
rel in words j and in Mufich, it is being out 
of tune or time, ſo that the ſeveral inſtru- 
ments do not perform their parts harmoni» 
oully 3 alſo when a door ſtands a ſmell way 
open, it is ſaid to ſtand a-jarr, 
| of various 626, 
to put oil, raiſins, pickles, &c. in. a 
JA'RRING (S.) grumbling, ſcolding, quar- 
relling, falling out, or diſagreeing” 
N or JTE'SSAMIN (S,) « ſhrub that 
very fragrant flowers, 


* * 


ous ſtone in Scripture, but in other languages 
it is reckoned rather among marbles z 
mo . beautiful 1 green, and the moſt 
eſteemed is full of little ſpots bete and there 
ſcattered upon the green; ſome value the 
purple · coloured poi b there are ſome 
of 2 carpation Co ur, Es, roſe- colored, 
1 white, ond mapy other colon; 
in ſome nature repreſents trees, flowers, and 
landſcapes, as if they were peinted ; jt is 8c 
tranſparent, and comes pretty near the ns 
ture of agate 3 they are found in many panel 
- 1 
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| horns, which it bends back wards as far as 


| 4dored by the Egyptian, upon acc. unt of its 
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eaſt, and in ſome parts of Ee 

— t bows Rss oft 

eahng women in travel, &c, to zit is 

called by divers names in the ſcriptures, upon 
account of its variety of colours. . 

145$-HAWK (s.) a young hawk newly ta- 
ken out of the neft. 5 


1 

IATRALVUPTICK (A.) that part of medicine} 
that cures by external applications, ſuch as 

poltices, fomentations, friftions, plaſters, | 


kec· 8 p 
IsTRO CHTMIST (S.) phyfician who uſes | 


or preſcribes chymical preparations chiefly. 


1 TRO-MATHEMATICIAN(S,) one who | 


peſcribes phyſick by mathematical propor- 
tions, from the mathematical conſideration 
of diſeaſes, and their cauſes, 


JA'RVARIS (S,) an American hog, whoſe | 


navel is on its back, and that is very difficult 
to take, becauſe ſcarce ever tired with run- 


ning, and exceeding fierce, tearing all before a | 


it with its tuſks, 


JAVELIN (S.) a ſort of ſpear or half pike, | 


uſed by the ancients both on horſeback and 
on foot, five feet and a half long, headed 
vith ſteel, and that has three heads or faces, 
all terminating in 2 point. 

JAU'NDICE (S.) a diſeaſe conſiſting in the 
o1erflowing of the bile, of which there are 
three ſorts, the one that renders the perſon's 
Kin all over of a yellow colour, indiſpoſes 
them to action, and makes them very fickiſh; 
awother fort is what is called the black jaune 
dice, and is generally mortsl ; the other is 
what is called the green ſickneſs in maids or 


young women. | 

JAUNT (V.) to walk, ride, or go much out 
of the way or about, or very long journies 
to little purpoſe, | | 

JAUNT (8.) a long, weariſome, round-about, 
tedious walk 


toy | 


; 


ICQ... 


purple feathers, the belly and ſides under the 
wings white; its beak is large, ſtrong, and 
of a ſcarlet colour, and ſo are its feet and 

legs ; its beak about 18 inches long, its neck 
112 or 14, its body, and breaft as large as the 


| back of a zooſe, ad when its head is Under 


its wings it repreſents the form of a heart ; 
after the death of the 15is the Fgyprians uſed 
to embalm it, made a fort of funeral for It, 
and paid it great honours ; it is remarkable 
in this bird, that altho' it be a water- fow], 
and lives principally about the Nile, yet it 
never enters the water, it generally builds 
its neft in the palm - trees to avoid cat. 
ICE (s.) any liquor congealed together by 
means of cold, EST Td: 


ICNHEU'MON (S.) an Egyptian rat or ſmall 


dile, 

ICHNOORAPH (S.) in PerſpeFive, is the 
view of any thing cut off by a plain parallel 
to the horizon, juſt at the bottom or baſe of 
it z in Architefture and Fortification, it is the 


building is erected, wherein are contained all 
the out-lines of the ſeparate parts or diviſions 
of the tohms, offices, &, 8 
ICHOCLANs (S.) certaip white eunuchs, or 
pages that attend the grand ſeignior's ſeraglio, 
I'CHOR (S.) in Phyfich, is ſometimes the 
ſometimes the pus or matter that iſſues out 
of ulcers or ſores. * 
ICHTHYO/LOGY (s.) a treatiſe or deſcrip» 
tion of fiſhes. | Erle 
„CON (S.) the picture, cut, or repreſenation 
of any perſon or thing, : | 
ICONO'LOGY (S.) the ſcience that de 
the figures and repreſentations of men a 
deities, and here each is diſtinguiſhed by ſome 


JAUNTINESS (s.) airinefe, briſknefs, full 
of ploy and wantonneſs. | 

jou $ ($.) the elles or ſpokes of a 
wheel, 

JAW (s. j the bone in which the teeth of any 
creature grow cr are ſet . | : 

JAY 8.) he name of bird, = 


BEX (S.) a wild goat that lives upon ſteep 
rocks, to whom nature has given = large 


in buttocks, ſo that it leaps from the hit heſt 

E and falls upon its back without 

ting itſelf, becauſe its horns receive and 
rs G e 

Ja bird very common in Egypt, of 

the fark kind, unc] an to the 2 


living chiefly upon ſerpents, and their egys ; 
they ne ſaid to be of two ſorts, the black. and 
the white, the black ſo peculiar to Egypt, 
ihat it is reported they can live in no other 
1 tho? called black, the feathers of 
in back and wings are coloured like a lap- 


agg i wood-paven, mixed with green oy | 


7 


ſented like an old man witha 1 ; Jupi. 

ter with 2 thunder bolt in his hand, and an 

eagle by his fide ; Neptune with a trident, 
fitting in a chariot drawn by ſea horſes ; 
Pluto has a fork with two tines, riding in a 
chariot with four black ho; Cupid has a 
bow and arrow, a quiver, and has a 
ſometimes a mufflei over his eyes; Apollo 
ſometimes repreſented witha bow and »rrows, 
and ſometimes with a harp 3 Mercury has a 
caduceusor wand in his hand, with wings on 
his bat, and at his heels; Mars is armed 
cap-a pie, with a ccek which was conſerrated 


to him; Bacchus appears crowned with ivy, 
| armed with a Thyrſus, with a tyger's Kia 


over him, ſometimes drawn by tygers, and 
followed with a train of Menades; Hercules 
has a lion's ſkin for his ſurtout, with a club 
in his hand; 7 rides in a cloud with a peay 
cock at her 
drawn by ſwans cr pigeons ; Pa'las has an 
head- piece on, leans upon hes ſhield called 
&;i8, with an ow! for her attendant , Diane 
bs dreſſed like a huntreſi, with a bow and ar - 
By > rowy 


oreature that is a great enemy to the Croco= | 


| 7 plan or plat form up"n which the 


thin watry humour that is in the body, and 


peculiar character ſtiek, as Saturn Is repre- 


de ; Venys travels in a chariot . 
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ros ip her hand; Ceres has a fickle and a 
meaf, &c. As the heathens, ſo the painters 
have run theſe emblematical expreſſions to 
great lengths, ſo as to repreſent the paſſions 
of the mind, vices, diſeaſes, &c. by, bedily 
terms, too numerous here to recite. 
V'CONISM s.) a true lively repreſentation of 


a thing by words or figures. 
ICGSAE"DRON or ICOSIHE/DRON (8.) a 


ſolid in Geometry, conſiſting of 20 triangular | 
vertices meet in the center | 


. Pyramids, who 
_ of a ſphere, that is imagined to circumſeribe 
it, and therefore have their height and balis 


equal. 3 
VCY (A.) full of ice, abounding or covered | 


with ice, frozen, &c. 
IDEA (S.) that conception of any matter or 
thing that is formed in a perſon's mind upon 


his hearing a relation, or ſeeing the exter- | 


nal form of any thing, or the repreſentation 


he males to bit ſelf upon his thinking of the |. 


nature and properties of things, ſo far as 
occur to his ſenſes or his underſtanding, 
and this is either ſimple, as al} thoſe are that 


are icamediatcly determined by the ſepſes, as | 
heat, cold, ſolidity, colours, &c. or com- 
plex, as are all thoſe which are collected by | 
the faculties of the mind, exerciſing their | 


proper functions of comparing and ſeparating 
the ſeveral ſimple /degr, of which the whole 
- conſiſts, and making ſuch proper concluſions 
ns are neceſſary, Keg, x 
IDF/AL A.) imaginary, exiſting no where 
but in thought; allo of, or relating to an 


IDE'NTICK of IDE/NTICAL (A.) the ſame. 


very individual perſon or thing ſpoken of, 
IDE'NTITY (S.) the ſamene(s or agreement 
of two or more things with one another. 
FITS (S.) a perſon that bas not the uſe of 
_ 


tween one act and another. By our Laws he 


that can do any little necellary act, as to mea 
ſure @ yard of cloth, name and diſtinguiſh 


the days of the week, count twenty, &c, is 
nat deemed an ideot, ; ; 


lendar, for the diviſion of the month into two 
parts, they were commonly the 15th or 13th 
= of the month; in the munths of March, 
May, 
15th 


July, and Ofteber, the ides fell on the 
day; in the reſt, on the 13th, becauſe 


they follow eight days after the nonrs. 


V'DIOM (s.) the ſame with dialecl, and is the 


} peculiar manner of expreſſion of one place 
or kingdom different from another, the pro- 
priety or phraſeology of ipcech of any people 
or language, 5 : 


JDIOMA'TICAL (A.) according to the par- 


+ ticular manner of expreſſion or phraſe of any 
__ Janguage of VVV 


le. 
1DIOPATHY (8.).the natural inclination, 
igt hien fas fo. ens | 


love, or affection 
1 particular thing, 


£ 


ti nal faculty, nor is capable of being 
taught to diftinguiſh the good or evil be- 


|} © and fearfol of 2 


PT + 5 


willing to wWorſe. 
F'DLENESS (S.) the habit of cuſtom of being 
: flothful, unwilling to Work, and lazy, 
VDLY (Part.) after an indolent, carelef, 
flothful, negligent manner. * 
1I'DOL (S.) properly ſignifies the image, fa. 
tue, or repreſentation of ſome falſe deity ; 
but in a large Senſe, any thing but the trye 
God, that a perion' ſets his affections upon, 
and pays particular reſpect to, eſpecially in 
a religious way, as the ſun, moon, ffn, 2 
wife, Thild, huſb:nd, &c, may be called an 
idol; the ſun and ſtars were the firſt il, 
and the nations, either through fear of flat- 
tery, that bad valiant princes, upon their 
death, amuſed the vulgar with their being 
tranſlated into heayen, and changed int» 
ſtars, and ſo worſhipped them; as I 
under the name of Saturn, &c. Aﬀeerwatds 
beaſts that were either peculiarly hurtful or 
; +ulcfyl were transformed into deities, ſome 
out of fear, others out of veneration, 20 
the ox, &c. The hezthens had former), 
and too many fill, idols of all forts, and of 
every kind of matter, "as gold; Glver, braf, 
ſtone, wood, earth, &c, alſo the ftars, 
ſpirits, men, animals, rivers, plants, and 
elements, were the ſuhject and model of 
them ; too much of this is now pri ctiſed in 
the church of Rome, whoſe extravagant vc» 
neration for the images and piclutes of 
ſaints, eſpecially the Virgin Mary, and the 
pretended efficacy and power they attribute 
to the croſs, gives too much ground for the 
charge of idolatry in their worſhip, though 
they pretend to the only true religion of 
Jets Chriſt, 80 


bu (e urs, Nothfal; Hpr Indutriew, w, 


mo LAT ER (s.) a perſon that pays divine 


adoration to ſomething be ſides the true Ged, 
a worſhipper of idols or falſe gods, 
IDOLATRI'ZING (S.) a complying with, 
or conſenting to the worſhip of falſe got 
or idols. © 9) | 
IDC'LATROUS (A.) after the manner of 
id laters. | * ä 


bo ATR (5.) the ſuperſtitious worſhip 
IDES (S.) a term much uſed in the Raman Ca- 


which is paid to idols and falſe gods, and! 
in general underflood of all impious, ſupet- 
ſtitious, and ſacrilegipus worſhip, 
IDOLIZE(V.) to fondle, ſet an extreme val, 
love, or eſteem upon any thing, to worſhip a 
pay divine honours to any creature, 
I'DYL or TDY'LLION (S.) 2 pleaſant, 5a, 
eivcrting poem, containing a narration 6 
azreeable adventures, 
JEALOUS (A.) very tender, watchful, ct 
fol, and choice of a thing ; alſo ſuſpicou 
ival. : 
JEA'LOUSY or JEA'LOUSNESS (5% f. 
cion, miſſtuſt ; alſo care, watchfulnels,'& 
[EAT or JET (S.) by ſome called black an- 
ber, is a mineral or foſſil extremely blocs, 
cermpoſed of a bituminous Juice in the earth, 
of the nature of cl. "Jt 7 
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EO AlL (S.) i 


JEROMANCY V (S.) divination 


W 

ER or IE AR (V.) to mock, deride, make 
game of, or at, to ſcorn, ridicule, &c, 
E JU'NE (A.) dry, barren, unfruitfol, & c. 
ZLLY (s.) a congealed ſubſtance, commonly 
made by boiling meat very much, and letting 


the broth or liquor grow cold, when it be- 


comes a ſolid mals like ſize, &c- 


]E-NNETS or GE/NNETS (s. ) ſmall, ſwift 


Spaniſb horſes. ; : / 
in Lav, is an error in pleading 
a cauſe, or not rightly and judicionſly ſtating 


it, for which it is very difficult to find a re- 
* med f £ 
JEOPARDY ($.) hazard, danger, great riſk, 


or improdability of ſucceſs, 


VER or JE'RKER (s.) an officer be- 


Jonging to the Caftom-Houſe, Exciſe-Office, 


Ee, who overſees and re-examines the 


waiters, gaugers, &. accompts- 


JERK (S.) a ſudden, haſty, ſmart laſh with a 


whip, rod, &c. alſoa ſnatch, pull, or catch- 
ing of any thing from a perſon haſtily, 


JERK (V.) to correct by re-examining an aC- 


count or affair; to laſh, whip, jolt, ſnatch, 
vc, ſuddenly, or at wnawares. 


JERKING (S.) the act of examining, whip- 


ping, laſhing, &c- alſo a thort upper coat; 
alſo a male hawk. 
ſacrifices, 
collected firſt from the external mations of 
the victim, then from its entrails, &c. 


JERSEY (5) an iſland upon the coaſt of Nor 


mandy, tormerly a part of that dukedom, 
but now annexed to the county of Sourbamp- 
tun; this and Guernſey being all that remains 
to the kings of England of their anciently 
large dominions in France; it is fituated in 


the bay of St, Michael, between two pro- 
montories, from the ſhores whereof it lies 


about five miles to the weſt, and thirty from 
England to the ſouth ; the inhabitants ſpeak 
8 lort of Norman French; it contains twelve 


pariſhes and two caſtles, being about twelve | 


miles long, and between fix and ſeven broad; 
jt produces all manner of trees, fruits, roots, 


flowers, and medicinal plants, ſcented, or for 


the kitchen, and of late years cyder has 


brought malt liquor into much negle&t, their 


arable grounds being much of it turned into 
gardens and orchards, and the improvement 
of navigation, manufaQures, and commerce, 
has much contributed to the negleRing of 
huſbandry ; the honey of this iſland is re- 
ported to be the beſt that is any wher: to be 
found ; it is plent fully ſupplied with excellent 
hel pr ings ; their beef and mutton are ge- 


 rerally very ſmall, but figely taſted z the 1a- | 
mous ſoland geeſe are bred here; the air is | 


temperate, and the whole iſland healthy; the 
capital is St. Helier, which is a bandſome, 
yell-baile town, firuate near the ſea, and 
contains about a thouſand inhabitants; it is 
the ordinary ſeat of juſtice, and has a market 
every Saturday in the nature of a fair, where 


3 meet for converſation as well as 


Ee 


buſineſs ; the governor has the military au- 
thority, and the bailiff the civil, * 
ERS ALEM (S.) the capital city of the 
| Holy Land, which the Turks call Cuts; it is 
: ſometimes called the city of David, the ei 


Janin, but was commonly eſteemed a part of 
Judea, and fo peopled with prieſts, that in 
the time of David and Solomon their number 


Melebiſedech founded it, and ealled it Salem 
it was afterwards taken by the Febuſires, 
who called a fort they built in it Jet, 
which they kept poſleſſion of till David © 
drove them out ; here Solomon his ſon built 
the famous Zexwiſh temple, and ſurrounded 
the whole with prodigious walls ; this city” 


many times, till at laſt Titus Veſpaſian be- 
ſieged it at £after, when a vaſt aſſembly of 
Jews from all parts were in it, and which 
by their numbers ſoon made proviſions fo 
exceedingly ſcarce, that human fleſh wag eat- 
ten; in about five months he took the whole, 
plundered, burnt, and deſtroyed in ſuch a 
manner, that it was literally accompliſhe4 
what Chriſt prophe fied of it, wiz. that ons 
_ ſtone ſhould not be left upon another, ; 
JE'SSAMIN (S.) a ſpreading ſhrub, ſomewhat 
like a vine, that bears exceeding fragrant 
flowers ; in Heraldry, it is the fm: with. 
Argent or white. pe; 
JE'SSES (S.) the leathers or traps hit ate put 
over a hawk's legs, &c. | A 
JEST (S.) a pleaſant, witty turn of chougbt or 
expreſſion z alſo a falfity, lie, or ſtory, 
JEST (V.) to play the wanton with words, 
to ſpeak one thing and mean another, a 


morals may be reformed, it well applied and 
taken, | 5 
JE'STER (S.) a merry, witty punſter or jocoſe 
perſon, ſometimes kept by princes, to inform 
them of their own or others failings, under 
the diſguiſe of a waggiſh Rory, &c. | 
JE'SUATES (S.) a religious order founded bx 
St. Jobn Columbinus of Sienna, in the 14th 
century; they had many privileges granted 
them by ſundry popes,” but in 1668, pope 
Clement IX. aboliſhed this order ; they work- 
ed for their livelihood, and intermeddled with 
neither civil or ecclefiaftical affairs, 
JE'SUIT ED (A.) one influenced by the opi- 
nions, advices, or practices of the Jeſuits, a 
favourer or abetter of them, f 
JE'SUITS (S.) monks of the ſocietyof Jeſus, 
called by the council of Trent regular clerks z 
Igna' ius Loyola founded this order anno 1 534 


and the following year approved it by an au» 
thentic bull, dated Sepr, 27 by which their 
number was not to exceed 60; but that clog 
was taken oft Murch 14, 1543, by another 
bull; the popes Julius III. Pius V. and Gree 


| ory XIII. and vers others, have confirmed 
1 C % e da 


of Peace, Cc. it belongs to the tribe of Ben- 


Vas 36,000; it is generally ſuppoſed that 


was taken from, and te- taken by the Jetus 5 


friendly, jocoſe liberty whereby a perſon's - 


pope Paul 111, founded it viva wore in 1339, 
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and granted ſuch privileges to this '0:iety as 
rendered them extraordinary poweriul and 
numerous; yet their ſediticus writings have 
occaoned them to be diſcountenanced in ſe- 
verol popiſh goveraments ; they are baniſh'd 
from Portugal for the ſhare they had in the 
late attempt to aſſaſſinate the king, and now 
from France, Spain, &c. for their unchriftian 
doctrinos and iniquito'!+ practices. 
JESUI'TICAL (A.) like to, or after the man» 
[ner of the jeſuus ; and in Common ſpeech, 
means artful, dubious, or equivoc il, 
JE'SUITS BARK (s.) the rind of a certain 
"tree in the Wift- Indies, found out by ſome 
- Roman miſſionaries to be an effectual remedy 


for , &c. 

JE'SU $5) or 2s the Hebretus pronounce it 
Feboſpua, or Feſbua, ſignifies a Saviour 3 2 
mong the Jews there were ſeveral of this 
name, one a famous general that ſucceeded 
Moſes, and that completed the conqueſt of 
Conaan, and ſettled each tribe in its poſſeſ· 


ions; this by way of diſtinct ion is called the | 
ſon of Nun z another of this name, called | 


the ſon of Sirach, who, about the year of the 
world 3798, gat Solomon's ſentences 
7 and compoſed in Hebrew the book 
e 
grandſon who was of the ſame name ; but 
the Chr iſiians take little notice of this name, 
but as »pplied to Chriſt the ſon of God, the 
true _ ——_ 1 the 3 be · 
+ gotten of the Fat ealla to, 
and conſubſtantisl with the Fat x pe the 
+ divine nature, and of the ſame ſubſtance with 
the Virgin Mary his mother, as to his human 
. nature 4 the firit ond principal object of the 
| ies, figured and promiſed in the Old 
Te ment, expecled and de ſited by the old 


˖ patriarchs, the hope and ſalvstion of the 


Gentiles, and the glory, happineſs, and con- 
| ſolation of the Chriftians ; though many 
have borne this name, yet no one ever with 
ſo much juſtice, nor ſo JOY fulfilled the 
fignificationof it av0ur Lord Jeſus Cbriſ, who 
bath ſa ved us from fin and hell, and hath 


+ purchaſed heaven for us 3 price of his 
wo uct 


Authors differ much as to the preciſe 

- year when Chriſt was born; the computation 
of time when Chriſt's birth was firſt begun 
by Dieny/ivs Exiguus, about 529, and was 
not generally uled in the weft until 850, but 

- way never uſed in the eaſt at ail, they ill 
+ reckoning from the creation. 

JE'SUS CHRIST (s.) the name of + military 
order in Portugal, and alſo of auother infti- 
; toted by pope Jobs XXII. in 1320 at Hvig- 
ven, whocarried a golden croſs enamelled red. 


JET vr JE'TTY (S.) a corner or port of at 


"- thing that fands out beyond the reſt of it ; 
lch of the colour or like to jet. 7 
JE'TSAM, JE'TSON, or FLO'TSON (s.) 
' ſuch goods, or part of a ſhip's cargo which in 
_ 2 -_ been cat —— or after 
o ſhipwreck are driven upon the hore, and 
+ belong to the lord high admiral, 


Eccleſiafticus, which was tranſlated by his | 
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poliſhed is of a moſt curious black colour, 
JEWEL (S.) any valuable or precious thing 
Jn applied to diamonds, rubies, kr. 
JE'WELLER (s.) a worker upon, or dealer 
in diamonds, pearls, &c. 
JE'WEL OFFICE (s.) an office belonging o 
the crown, that takes care of faſhioning and 
weighing the king's plate, which they deli. 
ver out by warrants from the lord cham · 
n. 1 5 
JE'WISH (A.) like to or after the manner of 
the eus, or ſomething belonging or aps 
pertaining to the Ferws, 
JEWS (S.) thoſe people that were f. 
called Hebrews or Iſradiiier they took t 
name at their return- from the captivity of 
Babylon, and have retained it ever ſince, it 
coming from Judab, which was the only 
tribe that made any conſiders ble figure at that 
time among them ; their economy, both 
civil and military, and alſo their religj 
cuſtoms, is much of it related in 485 
Teſtament; only 1 ſhall here obſerve that 
among the modern Jes, when any perſon |; 
buried, his neareſt relations, ſuch as father, 
mother, child, wife, huſband, brother, us, 
&c. keep the houſe a week after the funeral, 
fitting on the ground all the while,excepting 
on the ſabbath day, when they go to pray- 
ers; during this week they are neither to 
work nor diſpatch any buſineſs ; the huſband 
and wife ate to lodge aſunder, and there 
come people morning and evening to fay the 
cuſtomary prayers with theſe relations, which 
— with s prayer for the foul of the 
deceaſed ; ſome repeat prayers for their friends 
ſouls in the ſynagogue, every morning for 
eleven months together after this week is ex- 
pired, which ariſes from an opinion they have 
that the bleſſed enjoy the btatifick riſen in 
Paradiſe or Gan-Heden, and that the wicked 
are tormented in Hell or OGebinam; and that 
though ſome will be damned to 3ll eternity, 
yet others only for a time; others among 
them believe the tranſmigration, and that 
at death the ſoul ps ſſes out of one body in- 
to another z when they excommunicate any 
perſon, they curſe him publickly, and during 
the time this laſts, no Jew muſt come within 
two yards of him, which laſts till he has 
performed penance, «nda rabbin bleſſes him; 
their confeſſions are general, and only uſed 
in their devotionsto God Almighty, and nog 
to any particular prieft, | 
JEW'S HARP or TRUMP ($.) a mock fort 
| of muſical inſtrument that children play with- 
IF (Part.) a word by which ſome condition ot 
| ejrcumſtance of a thing is expreſſed. 
Nis FA*"TUUS (s.) a meteor that ariſes in 
damp places, and which ſhines like fire in 
the dark, the ſame with Fact a laut born, of 
Will with e whiſp, @c. 
IGNITION (s.) a Chymical Term, for heating 
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JETT co tp hard, brittle ſtone, that when 
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A.) mean, baſe, » Un- 
generous, below the dignity of a gentleman 3 
z thing of no value or eſtee m. 

IGNOMINIOUS (A.) diſhonourable, mean, 
fameful, reproachful, or diſgraceful, 5 

IGNOMINY (5.) ſhame, diſgrace, reproach, 
diſhorovr, & c. ; ; 

IGNORA'MUS (.) a word uſed by the grand 
inqueſt impaninell'&in the inquiſit ion of cauſes 
criminal and publick, written upon the bill, 
when they diſlike their evidence, or think it 

ive or weak ; the conſequence of which 
js, that all farther enquiry upon that party 
for that fault is thereby ſtopt, and be diſ- 
charged without farther anſwer z alſo a name 
of reproach for a raw, unſkilfal, or unqua- 
lified per {vn to diſchary* any office or truſt. 

IGNORANCE or /GNORANTNESS (8.) 
unſkilfulneſs, want of knowledge, 

IGNORANT (A.) unknowing, uninſt ructed, 
untanght z allo innocent. 

J. H. S. theſe three letters are frequently em- 

| broidered upon the velvet hangings of the 
communion- tables in churches, and generally 
bgnifies Jeſus beminum Saluatir, or, Jeſus the 
Saviour of men, is worſhipped here ; others 
explain it by Zeſus bomi num ſanfiffimus, or, 
Jeſus the moſt holy of men; but this is ſu 


poſed to can too much towards Socimianiſm,” 


and therefore the former is eſteemed the 
moſt orthodox interpretation, 

JIG (S.) a briſk, merry dance, or airy, light 
tune; al'o an arch merry trick, 

JILL (S.) a ſmall wine meaſure containing a 
quarter of a pint. 

Jr 8.) 2 tricking, intriguing harlot, a 
lewd ſtrumpet or whore. 

WLTING (S.) acting the tricks, ſhame, and 
deceits of a whore or jilt. 


JINGLE (V.) to make a tinkling noiſe like | 


' horſes bells ; alſo to 1 hime only, or make 
verſes without ſenſe. 

J'NGLING (S.) a tinkling noiſe of carriers 
horſes bel z or the ringing of money that 
thinks in the pocket, a ſhaken bag, &c. 

ILCHESTER or I'VELCHESTE (5) an 
ancient Corporation town in Somerſetſhire, 
ſituate on * | 
bridge ; it is governed by a bailiff and twelve 
hurgeſies ; it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment ; has a tolerable market weekly on 
Wedneſday ; diſtant from London 104 com- 

| puted, and 125 meaſured miles. 58 

ILET-HOLE or OY/LET-HOLE (s.) a 
= round hole made in a garment, the 

| of which are ſecured from fuzzing out, 

being wrought with thread or filk very 
In order to lace or tie it. 

ILFORDCOMB or I'LFARCOMB (s.) in 
Dever ſhire, a oy ſoſe harbour for ſhips, by 
reaſon of a pier built 
of one freer, about a mile in length from the 
church to the harbour z diflant from London 
154 computed, and 179 meaſyred miles. 

(S.) in Anatomy, is the fide 


Tvel, overrwhich it has a good | 


there z the town conſitls | 


parts of the . 
lower belly between thy laſt rib, the privities, 


ILL 
and the ſmall guts z alſo the name of king 
|  Numiter's daughter, who being a veſtal vir- 
io, the poets 7 got with child, and 
at her delivery the brought forth Remus and 
Romulus the founders of Roms, for which fact 
ſhe was ſet into the ground alive, and the 
children expoſed on the banks of the river 

Titer, where Fauflulus the king's ſhepherd 
found and took them up, and nurſed them. 

I'LEACK PASSION (S.) a dangerous diſeaſe, 
conſiſting in the expulſion of feculent matter 
by the mouth, accompanied with a ſwelli 
of the lower ventricle, and intenſe pain, => | 
a total conſtipation. 

I'LIAD (S.) the name of the firſt of Homer's 
poems, written upon the ſiege of Troy and rape 
of Helen, ſuppoled to be both the firſt, and 
moſt perfect poem that was ever Written in 
the world. 

ILLA'TION (S.) an inference or conſequence 
drawn from ſome preceding arguments. 

ILLE'GAL (A.) unlawſul, unfair, contrary to 

the known laws of a country. 2 

ILLEG A'LITY or ILLE'GALNESS (S.) op- 
poſition or contrariety to the known laws of 
any place. 

ILLEGI TIMATE (A.) unlawful, irregular, 

applied to children gotten and born out of 
wedlock, who cannot inherit any part of 
their parents eſtate, but what is bequeathed 
by will to them. p . ; 

ILLE'ViABLE (A.) ſomething in the law 
that cannot be levied, for which reaſon a debt 

or due ſo circumſtanced, is indorſed nibil, 

ILLYCIT (A. } unfair 5 unjuſtifiable, unlawful, 

| clandefi ine. ng 

ILLI'TERATE (A.) ignorant, unlearned, un- 


illful. 
ILL-NA'TURE 62 ſurlineſs, croſſneſs, pee: 
viſhneſs, morolencſs. 


ILLO'GICAL (A.) contrary to, or againſt the 

| roles of logick ; irrational, unreaſonable, 

ILLU DE (V.) to deride » mock, jecr, 
banter, or ſet at naught. 


ILLU'MINATE (V.) to enlighten, ornament, 


embelliſh, or adorn, 
ILLUMINA'TI (s.) a ſect called by the Spa- 
niards Alumbrados, who after their ſuppreſ- 
fion in Spain ſprang up again in France 
among other 2 they affirmed 
that a ſyllem of belief and practice had been 
revealed to frier Ant auc bot, one of theit 
leaders, which e every thing Chriſti- 
anity had yet been acquainted with ; that by 
virtue of this method people might improve 
in a ſhort time to the lame degree of perfec- 
tion and glory, which the ſaints and bleſſed - 
virgin had sttained toz that this improvement 
might be carried on to ſuch an union that all 
our actions would be deified, and when t 
were raiſed to this pitch, they were to reſign, 
their minds wholly to God's diſpoſal, without, 
_ producing any act themſelves ; that none of 
the doctors of the church knew any thing of. 
devotion z that ig wen years time their , 
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trine would be received all the world over, and 
that then there would be no occahon for 
prieſts, and ſuch ot her religious diſtinctions. 


II. LUMIN ACTION (S.) the a& of emitting 
light from any luminous body; alſo the 


painting, gilding, or  adorning of frames, | 


pictures, maps, &c, | 
ILLU'MINED (A.) an old church word, or 
name for thoſe who are newly baptized, fo 
called trom a taper they held in their hand at 
the performing the ceremony, as 2 ſymbol of 
the faith and grace received in that ſacrament. 
JLLU'SION (S.) a cheat, deception, impoſi- 

tion, faile appearance, e. | 
(As) deceitful, 


JLLU'SIVE or ILLU'SORY 
cheating. 
 JLLU'STRATE (V.) to make evident, plain, 
or clear, to expound, explain, or take away 
difficultie . 9 5 | 
ILLUSTRA*TION (S.) the ad of making 
plain, evident, clear, or eaſy to be under ſtood. 
ILLU'STRIOUS (A.) famous, eminent, re- 
nowred, noble, excellent. 
rs 


turday ; diſtant from Londin 113 computed, 
and 133 mea ſured miles. 
Za VESLEY (S.) in Heriſbire, a mean town, 
whoſe market is weekly on Wedneſday for 
| ſheep, whither great numbers are conftant!y 
brought from the downs near it, which vield 
excellent paſture for them; diſtant from Len- 
don 44, computed, and 531 meaſured miles, 
YMAGE (S.) the ſhape, figure, repreſentation, 
fimilitude, or likeneſs of any thing, particu- 
larly in the way of carving or modelling; it 
- ts of long ſtanding, that thoſe mages have 
been introduced into religion, at firtt by way 
of ornament, and then through an extreme 
fuperſtition they became idols, and were, and 
fill are worſhipped with divine honours ; 
they had alſo civil uſes for good purpoſes, 
_ eſpecially among the Remans, who put under» 
neath the buſtoes and ftatucs of their fore- 
fathers, the noble exploits they had done, 
their origin, and improvements in commend - 
able actions, to excite their children to do 
the like ; ſometimes we apply it to the idea 
or repreſentation that any thing external 
raiſes in the mind of the be holde /; in Biſ 
courſe, it is thoſe proper expreſſions a perſon 
- chules to explain himſelf by upon any ſub- 
ject, fo as the hearer may readily conceive 
the meaning of the diſcourſe. 


I'MAGERY (S.) all ſorts of works that repre · 


ſent the ſhapes of men or other creatures, 
whether it be tapeſtry, painting, or em- 
broidery, but more eſpecially carving. 

JIMA'GINABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
conceived, comprehended, or imagined by or 
in the mind of a perſon. | 

IMA'GINARY (A.) ſomething that exif: 
only in thought, but has no real being; 
fanciful, fantaſtick. 

1MAGIN A'TION ($-) thought, conception, 
idea, or that facuky of the mind or ſcul, 


ER (S.) in Somerſetſhire, a pretty 
lrge town, whoſe market is weekly on Sa- 


| 


IMB 


ee it ſees and compares the repreſents. 


tions of external things, and theteby becomes 
bs fitting to be done or let alone, 
IMAGINA'TIVE (A.) whimſical, full of un- 


of the ſame thing. . 
IMAGINE (V.) to think, conceive, ſuppoſe, 
fancy. 


ruler or governor of a congregation or moſque, 
and by way of eminence, it lignifies him who 

bas the ſupreme authority both in ſpirituals 
and tempotals; the ſubordinate imamt, who 

are in molt cities, are only concerned in te- 
ligious matters; and by it is commonly meant 
the right and lawful ſuceeſſor of Mobomet ; 
the imam in particular moſques are much 
like our parith prieſts, 

IMBA'LM (V.) to prepare a dead cartaſe by 
pickling or covering it with ointment, 
ſpices, & c. ſo as it will not putrefy, corrupt, 
ſtink, or rot away, a method much praftiſed 
by theancients, and till by the caſtern nations, 

IMBA*RGO (S.) a prohibition or top put to 
veſſels or ſhips, to prevent their going out of 
a port or harbour alſo the forbidding any 
perſon or commodity from going out of, or 
coming into a nation by publick authority, 

IMBA'RK (V.) to go on ſhipboard, to engage, 
lift, or enter into any buſineſs, to undertake, 
or Yo on With an affair, 


1 IMBA'RKMENT (s.) the entering or going 


on ſhipboard ; the beginning or eſpouſing an 

 aſffajr, intereſt, or buſineſs- 

IMBA'SE (V.) to make metals, &c, worſe or 
meaner, by mixing copper with gold, &, 

IMBA'T'TLE (V.) to arrange, draw up, of 

make an army ready for battle. 

IMBECFLLITY (S.] weakneſs, impoteney, 
feebleneſs, or incapacity of body or mind, for 
doing, of any aff+ir or bufineſs, 

IMBE'LLISH (V.) to beautify, ornament or 
ſer off any thing by wores or ations, 

IMBE'LLISHING or IMBE'LLISHMENT 
(S.) a decoration, ornament, or beaut iſy ing. 

IMBE'ZZLE (V.) to waſte, deſtroy, purloin, 
or ſteal privately any thing. committed to a 
perſon's truſt, 

{MBE'ZZLEMENT (S.) a ſtealing, waſting, 
or miſapplying of any thing. a 
IMBI'BE (V.) to ſuck, receive, or drink up 
any moiſture ; alſo tobe tinctured with, ot a 
favourer of any particular opinions by educa : 

tion or otherwiſe. _ 

IMBIBI'TION ($.) the Chymifs term for 
any ſpongeous or porous body taking in, 
ſucking, or drinking up any fort of liquor 

or moiſture, | 

IMBI'TTER (V.) to make or render any 
thing very bitter, to exaſperate or ſtir up 3 
perſon by making or rendering their caſe of 
condition worſe than otherwiſe it would be, 
by ſome unkind or harſh refle&tions, or con- 


| dition to be done or n IM 20 br 


* 


capable of concluding or agreeing upon what 


fettled thoughts and various repreſentations 


I'MAM (S.)»mong the Turks, is a head, chief, 


5 HRM. NM IMM 

1MBODY (V.) to incorporate or mix ſeveral j IMM ATU RE (A.) raſh, haſty, inconſiderate, 
bodies into one maſs, heap, or lump, as me- raw, unripe, unfit to be done. 5 
tals, phyſical ingredients, & c. IMMATU'RELY (Part.) done out of due or 
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1180 L DEN (V.) to encourage, hearten, or | proper time, before every part of a thing or 
make bold. I affair was brought to perfection, 
*F IBO SOM (V.) to hide, conceal, incloſe, or | IMME/DIATE (A.) that is capable to do a 
, ſhut up in the boſom, 3 235M thing without means, or progreſlively ; alſo 
Pp | 1VBO'SS (V.) to cover any thing with or- the time preſent, now, at this inſtant or 
, namental rifings of carved-work, needle - juncture. | 
1 work, &c. in Hunting, it is to chaſe a deer | IMME'DICABLE (A.) uncurable, beyond the 
ls into a thicket. ; 1 reach or power of medicine or phyſick. 
5 IMBO'$SSMENT or IMBO'SSING (S.) any | IMME'MOR ABLE (A.) unworthy of re- 
a ornament made or raiſed upon any thing by | membrance, that does not deſerve notices 
0 carving, embroidery, &c, worthleſs. | f 
5 IMBO'WEL (V.) to cut or take out the bowels IM MEMORIAL (A.) that cannot be re- 
A of any pet ſon or creature. 1 membered, that is paſt, beyond, or befcre 
6 JMBRA'CERY (5. ) a Lau term for tamper- the memory of any perſon living ; in a Lazy 
| ing with, or endeayouring to corrupt a jury Senſe, time immemorial is beſote the 1eign of 
4 by bribes, &c ; ; Edward Il. : 
. 1M ROV DEL (V.) to make flowers or other | I[MME'NSENESS or IMME'NSITY (S.) 
4 © ornaments upon cloth, &c, with gold, filver, | that cannot be circumſcribed by time or 
a filk, &c. in needle-work. place, or overcome by power, &c, | 
« IMBROVDERER (S.) a perſon that im- | IMME'NSE(A.) unmeaſureable, innumerable 
f broiders, that cannot be ſo much as conceived, prodi- 
 IMBROVDERY (S.) the work of an imbroi- |  giouſly great, large, extenſive, &c. 
: derer, IMME'NSURABLE (A.) that cannot be 
IMBROT'L(V.) to bring or engage a perſon or | meaſured, | 
ſtate into a quarrel, to put into confuſion, | IMME'RGE (V.) to cover all over, to plunge 
? trouble, or diſorder, | | — any thing or perſon under water, &c. 
4 IMBRUE“ (V.) to wet, dip, or moiſten ; and | IMME'RSE (v. to bury, or wholly plunge 
; is commonly applied to a perſon that kills or | any thing or perſon under water, &c, 
5 murders ancther, | IMME'RSION (S.) a dipping or plunging ing 
IMBUE/(V.) to ſeaſon, cultivate, or improve | or covering with water ; with the Chymiſts, 
1 ' a child or other perſon with the foundations, | it is the putting metals and minerals into 
ſeeds, or Ms. 06 of virtue, ſcience, and] ſome corroſive matter, to reduce them to 


profitable knowledge, &c- poder; with the Aſtronomers, it is one pla- 
IMBU'RSE (V.) to become a partner, or lay | net's being hidden or covered with, or by the 
in a ſtock of money, wares, &c, with ano- | ſhadow of another, 
ther, IMMETHO'DICAL (A.) irregular, diſorder- 
IMBU'RSEMEN TS(S.) expences,charges,&c,| ly, confuſed, foal, 
FMMINENT (A.) apparent, viſible, juſt at 


, I'MITABLE (A.) that mayor can be copied 

or imitated, | =. + hand, threatning, or hanging over.a perſon's 
I'MITATE (V.) to copy, do, or make ſome- head, | 

f thing like to another perſon or thing, IMMINU'TION (S.) diminiſhing, leſſening, 
ü IMITA“TiON (S.) the act of doing or ſtriving & 
] 


CCC, 
to copy after, or become like to another per- | IMMOBI'LITY (S.) fixedneſs, Rtedfaſtneſs, 
or thing, | | unmoveableneſs, 5 
IMITA”TOR or IMITA'TRIX S.) he or ſhe | IMMO'DERATE (A.) exceſſive, without all 
that copies after another perſon or thing. bounds, | | | 
IMMA'CULATE ((A.) pure, perſect, without | IM MO'DEST (A.) contrary to the rules of 
blemiſh, undefiled. decency, good manners, and virtue, and is 
IMMA'N ENESS 1IMMA'NITY(S.)fierce- F commonly ppt to laſcivious, wanton, 
yeſs, cruelty, monſtrouineſs, unmanageable- | bawdy diſcourſe, TS 
p , fp | 1773 | anyone panes (8. ) a ſacrificing or offering 
ANENT (A.) abiding, remaining, inhe- up of any thing- a 
tent, &c, ( y * IMMO'RAL(A.) rude, unmannerly, irreli- 
 IMMARCE'SSIBLE (A.) unchangeable, that | - gious, prophane, | | 
never fades or decays, &c. | IMMORA'LITY (S,) all forts of diſorderly 
IMMATE'RIAL (A.) a being not compoſed behaviour, particularly that which is le- 
ol body or matter, as God, the ſoul, &c. velled againtt the principles of religion, | 
z1ſo a thing of little moment, value, or con- | IMMO'RTAL (A.) that has no end, that 
cern- FA) never dies, expires, or ceaſes to be. 
IWMATERIA'LITY or IMMATE'RIAL-» | IMMORT A'LITY (S. )the ſtate of unchange- 
NESS (S.) the ſpiritual exiſtence of what is | ableneſs, or never dying or altering. | | 
_ not made of matter z alſo any thing that is 5 | | IMMO'R 
ras re CO 7 $5504 | 


{ 
4 
if 
1 
1 
| 
In 
i 


vil or demon, fo 


J 
; 


p? 


. IMMO'RTALIZE (v.) to render or male 
everlaſting'y durable, memorable, famous 


8 — — | 
IMMO'VEABLE (A.) chat e not be altered, 


3 


changed, . ſhaken, or © moved; allo one 
| whole mind and reſolution is ſo fixed that 
+ mo arguments whatever can n.ake any im- 
preſſion upon him. 


 IMMU'NITIES (.) certsin exemptions, pri- 


+ Vileges, or freedom from taxes, offices, &e. 
granted to a perſon, ci), or p ople, by a 
prince, &c, | 

IMMU'RE (V.) to ſhut u), or inele e within 

. kwo walls, a 

IMMU “TABLE (A.) that is by nature un · 

-  Changeable, fixed, unalterable. . 

IMP (V.) to inoculate or ingraff a tiee, &c, 
#5 the gardeners do, 7 

IMP (s.) a familiar or ſpirit, a ſubordinate de- 

ppoſed to wait upon witches, 
Se. alſo a wicked, told, impudent child. 

IMPAIR (V.) to weaken, wear out, detii- 

ment, or hurt any thing, 

IJMPA'LE (V.) to ſurround or incloſe a perſon 
or place with ſtakes 5 alſo to thruit a ſtake 
or pole through the boy of a mlefaQtor or 
other perſon, by way of puniſhment with 

death ; in H-ra/dry, it is to put a man and 
his wite's coat. of arms both in one eſgut- 
cheon, his on the right hand, and hers on 
the left. 

JMPA'LPABLE (A.) that cannot be ſeen or 


felt, by reaſon of its exceeding ſmallneſs, by 
the common nature l organs of ſenſe, with - 


out the affiftance of art. 


IPA NN EI. (v.) to enzoll the names of 
| a jury fo fry a cavuie, 
Nr KED (A)) incloſed, fenced, or taken 


in for a 


rk. 
JMPA'RLANCE (s.) in Law, ies motion 


made in court on the account of the de- 


mandant by the tgnant, or dcclaration of the 


plaintiff by the defendant, whereby be cra- 


veth reſpite, or another day to put in his 
anſwer, _ is ſometimes genere l and ſome» 

. times . - 
IMPART (V.) to communicate or reveal 
ſomething (0 8 perſon that he did nat know | 
before 3 allo to give relief or aſſiſtance tos 


„ . I that flands in need thereof. 


8.) that honeſt and juſt 
or regular way of afti 


2rs or deſcrves, 


PASSABLE or JMPA'SSIBLE{A,) that 
which is exempt from ſuffering, that cannot 
be altered or alfeAed by pain ; alſo anything, 


road, or place that cannot be gone thro”, 


JMPA*TIENCE or IMPA"TIEQTNESS (S.) IMPERIALISTS (S.) Eko fade with, 
d 2 yeſtleſinels or uncafineſs of mind, 2 haſt 


uon, or incapacity to bear gjlappoi 


PA'RTIAL (A.) vabiaſſed, fair, juſt, ho- 


able, 
MPA RTIA'LITY or IMP A'RTIALNESS 
difpoficion of mind, 
bet ween different 
riſes, that does not prefer one perſon ar 
pg before or above another, but aQts and 
eines juſt as the truth or falſhogd ap- 


IMP 
ments, or any fort of trouble or vexation, 
IMPA'TIENT (A.) haſty, fiery, angry, that 
ca not ſtay till a thing is done, or the truth 
found out by proper examination, uneaſy, 


anxious, &c, v.) 
PA'TRONIZE (v.) to put into the full 
* of a «xo or profit arifing from 


church lands or tithes, 


lony, treaſon, murder, &c, 
IMPEA'CHABLE (A.) that is liable to bein» 
formed againſt, or accuſed of a crime, 
IMPEA'CHMENT (S.) an accuſation or in- 
for mat ion laid or made againſt any one ; and 
in Law, impeachment of the wa ſie is a probi- 
bition or hindrance of any perſon's making 
waſte, that is, of cutting timber, &c. from 
off the land he occupies. 

IMPE'LE (V.) to hinder, ſtop, prevent, or 
diſappoint. EE 
IMPE'DIMENT (S.) any hindra or 
ACN wha Ronny 
IMPE'L (V.) to thruſt, drive, or force a perſon 

or _ 
IMPEN 
to be continually threatening with danger or 
uniſhment. | | 
IMPENDING or IMPE'NDENT (A.) any 
thing that hangs juſt ready to tall, and com- 
monly means ſome danger or puniſhment 
that immediately threatens a nation or per · 
ſon, &c. | | 
JIMPE'NETRABLE. (A.) that cannot be pier - 
ced, paſſed, or gone through; alſo that is 
invincibly obſſinate. | 
IMPE'NITENCE, IMPE/NITENCYorIM- 
PE'NITENTNESS (S.) a bardened ſtate 
or condition a perſpn's mind is brought 
into by habitually doing wicked actions, fo 
that at laſt he hay no remcrſe or conſciouſ · 
neſs, or at lesſt no contrition for them. 


that has no ſorrow for fin, &. 


or appointing ſomething to be done or for» 
born by another. 

IMPERCE'PTIBLE (A.) that cannot be dif- 

eerned, ſcen, or perceived 
IMPE'KFECT (A.) unfiniſhed, unripe, that 
2 ſomething to make ig complete; de- 
ective. 

IMPERFE'CTION (s.) a defe&t or want of 
ſomething that by nature a thing ought to 
havg to make it anſwer its proger end z with 
the Printers, it is ane or more ſheets 
are wanting to make a complete bock; alſo 
ſame particular letters to make their ſont 
ſyfficjent to print the particular book or piece 
of work they are about, & 

IMPERFORABLE (A.) that cannot be pier 

ced, bored, or paſſed through. 

IMPE'RIAL (A.) of, appertaining, or be- 

| | ppe 

longing to an emperor or ire. 


of take the part of an emperor. 


IMPEA'CH (v.) to accul: of a crime, as fe. 


(V.) to hang over a perſon's head, : 


IMPE'NITENT (A.) obdurate, uniglenting, - 
IMPE'RATIVE (A.) cormanding, ordering, | 


rb A 


- a * 1G, ß 


— 
„ 


a 
1PERIOUS (A.) proud, haughty, I 


ding, domineering. | | 

mer RIOUSNESS (S.) proudneſe, haughti- 
nels, ſwaggefing, commanding, &c. 

IMPE'RSONAL (A,) that hath no diſtioRion 
of perſons z a Grammatical Term applied to 
thoſe verbs that are ſpoken of in the third 
| only, and in Engliſh commonly has | 
the term or fign it before it, as, it pleaſeth, it 


tb, &c. 7. | 
MPERTIN ENCE (S.) unmannerlineſs, fool-/ 


inne, idlencſs, weakneſs, trifling and filly 
diſcowſe, nonſenſe. - | 

IMPERTINENT (A.) fooliſh, ſauey, bold, 
foreign to the Re. or ſubject. | 

IMPE'RVIOUS (A.) that cannot be pierced, 
that admits of no ſeparation. - 

IMPETRATE (V.) to obtain or get a thing 

ayer, intreaty, or ſolicitation, 

Nb TU Os (A.) raging, ſtorming, violent, 
haſty, that cannot be ſtopped, quelled, allay- 
ed, or ſatisfied, 

IMPETUO'SITY or IMPE"TUOUSNESS 


($.) furiouſneſs, violence, ancontruulable- | 


nels, haftineſs. | | | 
IMPETUS (5.) the degree or force of motion 
impteſſed upon _ thing by another, 
IMPUETY or ' MPIOUSNESS (8.) daring 
wickedneſs, or a ſettled ſeries of actions le- 


velled againſt religion, a willful oppofition to | 


te reſtraints "= e of godlineſs, 

IMPIOUS (A.) prophane, wicked, ungodly 
irrelj — lewd, bebgvebes ; te, ; 

IMPLA'CABLE (A.) that cannot be pacified, 


appealed, quieted, or fatisficd, revengeful, | 


and unforgiving. 

IMPLACABI'LITY or IMPLA“CAELE. 
NESS (S.) a fixed, reſolute, unappea ſa ble ha- 
tied, and thorough reſolution to be revenged, 

IMPLA'NT (V.) to ſow, inſtil, or fix ſome- 
thing in the mind or memory of a perſon, 

IMPLEA'D (V.) to #ccuſe, ſue, proſecute, or 
endeavour to puniſh by law, 

IMPLEMENT'S (S.) all forts of proper tools 
and materials for any trade, buſineſs, or affair 
whatever, 

IMPLICA"TION (3) a wrapping or folding 
one thing up or within another.. 

IMPLICIT (A.) conſequent upon, ar flowing 
from, ſomething ſaid or done before; in Di- 
viniry, the term is applied to thoſe who be- 
lieve any thing purely upon the authority of | 
another, without taking the pains of exa- 
mining into the matter themſel ve. 

ILO RE (V.) to intreat, beg, beſeech, 
y, or requeſt eatheſily, and in the moſt 
umble and moving manner. 
PPLOY” (V.) the ſame with 1 17 ö 
IMPLOY'or IMPLOY'MENT' (S.) a call- 
ing, trade, buſineſs, or occupation, 
IMPLY* (V.) to contain ſomething more cr 
further than the bare words mean. 
IMPOLYTE or UNPOLI'TE (A) rude, un- | 
— * a a, ur improved, ordinary, 


4 


* 


h 
IMP | 

IMPO'LITICK (a.) well, Y-contriveq, 
| contrary or oppoſite to the rules of good ma». 

nagement, intereſt, or jo? a : 
IMPORT (v.) to bring home goods from! be- 
yond the ſeas ; alſo to mean, 24 bim, 

or sim at ſomething more than the bam 

words of any perſon expreſs. 
I'MPORT (S.) the actual 


* 
- 


; nging in of ſo+, 
reign commodities z alſo the mtaning,defign,” 
ſenſe, hint, or true intent of a8iſcourle, di- 
rection, &c, . © 
IMPO'RTANCE (s.) the weight, fignifich», 
tion, conſequence, or value of a ching. 55 

IMPORTANT (A) of great concern, value, 

moment, weight, 

IMPO*RTUNATE (A.) eager, firenuous 
that will not be denied, very. preſſing and 
MPORTUNE (v.) to pres , 

1 | .) to preſs, move, or pe- 

15 be ſomething in very firong terms, 

d ud often, 5 
IMPORTU'NITY or IMPO'RTUNATE- 
NESS ($.) eagerneſs, ſtrenuouſneſy, exceed» 
ins preſſing, troubleſome, and worryigg. 

IMPO'SE (V.) to put, ſet, lay upon, or force 

a perſon to do ſumething, whether they are 

- willing or no; alſo to defraut or cheat. © 

IMPOSTTION (s.) a tax or duty laid upon 

| goods, perſons, or lands, by the legiſlative 

power or people of any nation; alſo a trick, 

| cheat, fraud. or deceit, ; f 
IMPO'SSIBLE (A.) that cannot be, by ox up? 

on any means or account whatever, 

IMPOSSIBI'LITY or IMPO'SSIBLEN 

(3.) the reaſon or condition why any thin; 
cannot be, . : : 

I'MPOST ($.) the cuſtom, tax, os duty t 

js paid for bringing in of foteigh commodis 

ties 3 in Art hitecture, it is the foot of an arch 

or vault, or the crown of the pier that ſupy 
MPO'STOR (S.)s cheat, ham, of fall 

I + a Jac m, of | 

tender to 8050 er 

IMPOSTUMA”TION (S.) the a& of a boil or 

other ſore's growing to a ſtate of corruption 
or puruleney. a d 
IMPO'STURE (S.) fraud, knavery, ſham, 
cheat, or deception, 8 
I'MPOTENCE or TMO TEN CV ($.) any 
kind of weakneſs, or inability to do a thing, 
but is particularly applied to natural dey 
feſt that hinders generation. 7 

I'MPOTENT (A.) weak, unable, unfit, of 

incapable of doing any thing, 

TMPO'VERISH (V.) to render or make poor, 

to weaken or make land unfruitful, &. 

IMPO'VERISHMENT (S.) the being made 

, or unfruitful. 3 
IMPOU'ND (v.) to ſhut up cattle in a publich 
pound for breaking the hedgss, or feeding up- 
on the ground of him why is not the owner, 

IMPO'WER (v.) to authorize or enable s 

r ſon to do ſomething. | | 
| A'CTICABLE ( A.) thit cannot be done 


or eff: ed. 
I'MPRE» 


+ 


— — RR 


n E'GNABLE (A.) thatcannot be pierced, 


172 whatſoever, 
4 PRE'GNATE (V.) to inject, put or caſt 
Io ſeed, &c. to caule a perſon or thing to 


; 77 f : BY = * 7 # f 
IMPRE'SS (V.) to mark, ſtamp, or print the 


| IMPRE'SSION (S.) the mark, ftamp, or print 


nfpane 22 fix, faſten, or wy the 
e any | IMPU'RE (A.) unclean, unholy, defiled, lewd, 


1MPROITY ($ 


wiſh evil, hurt, or detriment to any perſon | 
or thin + | 4 ALT TRORN 
IMPR ECA'TION (8.) a curſing, wiſhing, or 
_ defiring ſome terrible evil or detriment may | 
happen to a perſon or thipg. 


ced, taken, or overcome by any means or 


briag forth young; allo to ſeaſon, tiucture, 


ſhape, repreſentation, or ſubſtance of one 
thing upon another z alſo to fix a thing in a 


perſon's memory; in War, it is to compel 
or force men into the land or ſca ſervice for 
ſoldiers or ſea mien. | 


of a thing; allo the effect a matter or thing 
* makes upon a perſon's mind or affect ions; 
In Printing, it fignifies any number of books 
that js printed 


fort. | 


ow pr repre My, or memory 0 
thing ina 's mind or memory. 
IMPR ou 
Sao or priſon, to confine a perſon, fo that 
he cannot go freely where he pleaſes, 
IMPR ISONMENT. ($.) confinement or re- 
. firaint, a not being at caſe and full liberty, 
IMPROBABLE (A.) that does vox look, 
ſeem, or appear likely to be or ſucceed, 
IMPROBABLILITY or IMPRO'BABLE- 
NEIS (S.) uplikelineſs to be or ſucceed, 


VGS. ] diſhoneſty, knavery, un- 
foſthfolneſs. ; 
IMPROPER (A.) unfit, unſeaſonable, incom- 


Goo | 
IMPROPRIA'TION (S.) a church living or | 


. benefice, the profits. or tithes of which are 
in the poſT:fNion of a layman, he paying a 
vicar to ſerve the cure, of which there ate 
ſaid to be 3345 in Eng/and, 
IMPROPRIA'TOR (S.) a layman that hes a 
. . parſor.age 03 church benefice wholly at his 
% | 
IMPROPRTETY ,(S.) a phraſe, word, or 
ſpeech that is uſed contrary to the true gram- 
matical way of ſpeech among any people, 
IMPRO'VE (V.) to reform, refine, or make 
a thing better ; alſo to grow more learned, 
* Kkilful, or able to do any thing than for- 


[oh IM | 
IMPRO'VEABLE (A.) that is capable of 
de ing made better, ES 
TMPRO'VEVENT (S.) an addition to, or 
_ Clearer and eaficr way of underſtanding any 
art or ſcience alſo; the eultivating and mak - 
ing ground more fruitful, &c. 


— 


IMP 
FMPRECATE (V,) to' curſe, to defire of 


at one time of the ſame | 


(V.) to ſhut up a perſon in a| 


. 1 : 1 25 ** 8 
i 
2 * * = 
* 


thoughtleſs, without que care and confidery- 


IMPRO/VIDENCE or IMPRO'VIDENT, 
; NESS (S.) a fooliſh, thoughtleſs, Extravas 
gant, inconſiderate way of acting or. beha- 


Vviour. 1 | Po 
IMPRUDENCE or IMPRU'DENTNggg 
8.) fooliſhneſs, raſhneſs, inconfideratenes, 

thoutzhtleſſneſa, c. 5 j 
IMPRU'DENT (A.) raſh, unadviſed, foolifh, 

filly, thoughtleſs, | 
I'MPUDENCE (S.) immodeſty, ſhameleſſneb, 
oppoſition to decency, good manners, and 
virtue; alſo a deity or goddels among the an- 
cient Greeks, who erected a temple, and eon · 
ſecrated the partridge to her, upon account 
of ſome reſembling qualities between them, 
I'MPUDENT (A.) immodeſt, bold, ſaucy,im- 
pertinent, ſhameleſs, onmannerly, _ 
IMU ON (V.) to oppoſe, accuſe, or endez. 
your to ſhew an error to be in ſome received 
doctrine or opinion. 1 
I'MPULSE (S.) a puſhing, driving, forcing, or 
inclining a perſon or thing forward, or 
fing him or it for the doing ſomething, 
IMPU'NITY (s.) an exemption or freedom 
_ from puniſhment, a conniving at, or encou- 
raging of a perſon, 


filthy, naſty, diſhoneſt z among the Fer, fo 
many niceties are mau that it is next to 
impoſſible to be atherw ME; | 
IMPURITY or IMPU'RENESS (S.) filthi- 
neſs, diſhoneſty, lewdneſs, uncleannehs, 
IMPU'T ATION (S.) ſomething charged, at- 
tributed, reckoned, or accounted to a perſon, 
IMPU”"TATIVE (A.) that is or may be put or 
charged to another. 


| IMPU'TE (V.) to aſcribe, place, reckon, 


charge, or account to another, 

IN (Part.) has many ſignifications, according 

to the manner and place of uſing it, but mo? 

generally means reſt, continuance, or abiding 
in a place, ſtate, or condition, as He liver in 
the city, in continual war, cc. 

INABILITY (S.) unfitneſs, or incapacity 

IN ACCE'SSIBLE (A.) that cannot be come 
at, or approached to, ; } | 

INA'CTION or INACTIVITY (S.] reſt, of 
being without motion of any kind. 

INA'DEQUATE A.) imperſect, or far fbort 
of a thing, not fit to do or perform what is 
or may be required,  _ | 

IN aA DVE'RTENCEor INADVE'RTE 
(S.) beedleſſneſi, thoughtleſſneſs, want d 
due care. 

INA'LIEN ABLE (A.] any thing that cannot 
be transferred, or made over or away to nö. 
ther oy 

1% A'MOUR (v.) to prevail upon a perſon, 
25 to engage their love or affection. 

INAMOURA'TO (8.) ag, humble ſerua, 

lovet, or ſweet Reatt, eſpecially ſpoken 4 


IMPRO'VIDENT (A.) heedleſt, careleſo, 


| the man. 545 | 4 
NE (A) fo-lith, empty, aan, Et 


4 


tion of what would follow hereaſter - 


0 — — 
8 =s = ao 2 


and ww. 
4 Bo = 


become fleſh and blood, as Chriſt did when 


A : : ' by 
4 R 4 * 
7 F F 
. 
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* 
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WANIMATE (A.) that bas not, rior ls ca: 


ble by nature of animal life, motion; ſen | 


lation, or reflection, 28 a ſtone, a tree, &. 
MANI T (S.) in Pbilaſophy, - fignifies abſo- 
lute emptineſs ot vacuity, mere ſpace with · 
out any relation to matter, &c, | 
INAPPLICA'TION (S.) heedleſſneſs, negli- 
gence, lazineſs, or remiflneſs. * x 


MNARTI/CULATE (A.) that cannot be per- 
ſellly known or diſtinguiſhed by the voice | 


or ſound; confuſed or indiſtinct. 
INARTIFI'CIAL (A.) rude, unpoliſhed, not 
according to art or accuracy, + 


i 
MAU OCURATE (V.) to admit, inveſt, or | 


finiſh the ceremonial part of appointing any 
tothe diſcharge of ſome publick office, 
INAUGUR A*'TION (S.) the publick cere- 
pertormed at the crowning of a king, 
making a knight of the garter, &c. | 
INAUSPY/CIOUS (A.) that promiſes, threat- 
em, or foretels ſomething unhappy that is 
likely to come to paſs, OW. x 
INBRED (A.) ſomething that is connatural, 
of grows up with a perſon or thing. 
rA or Y'NCA (S.) the appellative of the 
Peruvian kings and princes of the blood. 
INCALE'SCENCE' ($,) the growing or be- 
coming warm or hot by an internal agita- 
tion, motion, friction, or fermentation. 


INCAMER ATION (S.) the adding or uni- 


ting of ſome . , right, or revenue to the 
INCA'MP (.) to erect, pitch, or build tents 
or ſtnall huts upon or about any particular 
piace; and is commonly ſpoken of an army's 
ſurrounding or beſieging a city, town or for- 
treſs, or lying in a readineſs to oppoſe an- 
other army of a contrary intereſt, either by 
defending themſelves or attacking the others. 
INCA'AP MENT (S.) the fixing or lying of 
an army in a regular method in the field, 
INCANT A*TION (S.) a ceremonious pro- 
nouncing certain words that are pretended 
or deſigned for witchcraft or enchantment, 
to raiſe familiar ſpirits, dead perſons, &c, 
INCA*'PABLE (A. ) inſufficient, not fit or able 
todo or perform a matter, | 


'INCAPA'CIOUS (A.) that is pent up, or that | 


wants proper room or ſufficient ſpace, | 
INCAPA'CITATE (V.) to diſqualify, make 
unable or unfit todo a thing, | | 
INCAPACITY (S.) the want of power, 
ability, or other qualifications to act or per- 
form any thing. 
INCARCERA'TION (S.) the impriſoning or 
binder int a perſon of their liberty, 
INCA'RNATE (V.) to cover or clothe with 
fieſh ; alſo to take the nature of man, or 


he deſcended from heaven, and was united to 
the body that was born of the Virgin Mary, 
INCARNATION (S.) the act of afſuming or 
taking the human nature, and uniting or 


adding to it, as Chriſt did, by uoiting the | 


in Phy ſick, it is the cauſing fleſh to grow in, 
over, or 1 55 wounds, pri is 
INCA'RNATIVES(S.) medicines that cauſe 
' fleſh to grow upon wounds or injured parts. 
INCARTA'TION (S.) the Cm, term for 
rifying gold with filver and aqua-fortis. 


11 CET NDIAR (S.) one who makes it his | 


buſineſs co tir up and foment quarrels, make 

and keep up iniſunderſtandings and ſtriſe be- 

tween private or publick perſons ; alſo one 
that privately ſets peoples houſes on fire. 

I'NCENSE (S.) an aromatick and odoriferous 

| gum that iſſues out of a tree; called by the 
Ancients thuriferay the leaves whereof are 

| like a pear-tree; in the Dog»days, they eut 

* incifions in it, and ſo draw out the gum 3 
the male fort is efteemed the beſt, which is 

round, white, and unctuous within, and kin- 
dles into a flame as ſoon as it is put or firewed 
upon the fire ; the female is ſoft, more'gum- - 

my, and leſs agreeable to the ſmell ; both 

the Heathens and the Jews offered incenſe in 

their ſacrifices z the Jewiſh prieſts morning - 
un evening burnt incenſe, and upon the great 
day of expiation the highpriett took up incen 
pounded, and ready to be put into the cenſer 
with # ſpoon, and threw it upon the fire the 
moment he went into the ſanttuary, to pre- 
vent by its ſmoke, his too curious looking 
upon the ark and — ; ſometimes the 
ſacrifices and fat of the victims offered, is 

called by this name, as 1 Chron. vi. 46. 

INCE NSE (V.) to make angry, provoke, or 
inflame a perſon, by doing ſomething that is 
difagreeable.'' - - | 

INCE'NSORY (S.) the pan, inſtrument, or 
placein or _ which incenſe is burnt. _ 

INCE'NT (S.) a motive or reaſon why & 
perſon ſhould do a particular action. | 

INCE'PTIVE (A.) beginning, or generative 
of ſomething, as a point'of a line, a lineof a 
plane, and a plane of a ſolid; in Grammar, 
thoſe verbs that expreſs the orderly proceſs 

| of aQtions are called inceptives, ©» 

INCE'PTOR (S.) a beginner or enterer upon 

„ any thing; and at the Univer/ity, ſignifies 
one that has lately taken the degree of 
maſter, &, 4 

INCERA'TION (S) with the Apethecarier, is 
the moiſtening any dry matter till it comes to 
the confiſtence of dough or ſoft wax. 

INCE'RTITUDE (s.) doubtfulneſs, vncer- 

tainty, dubjouſnels, &c, 

INCE'SSANT (A.) continual, Without any 

trop, delay, or ceaſing. | 

INCEST (S.) zn unlawful marriage, or car- 
nal conjunction of perſons related within the 
prohitited degrees. 

INCE'STUOUS (A.) one that marries or 
commits the act of carnal copulation with a 
ſiſter, daughter, or other prohibited perſon. 

INCH (S.) the 12th part of the meaſure com- 
monly uſed among us, called 2 foot 3 ll a 
ſmall conceſſion or agreement between par- 


2 


Godhead and manhood in onc perion ; and 


tles, 7 
Inch 


INCHA'NT (V.)to bewitch, charm, of lay a 


| perſons cannot 26 freely according to their 


l 
i} 
3 
o 
f 

i] 


INCUNERATE (V.) the Chym term for 


* . 
ä * 


s term in TH ade, for the 


Inch of 


certain 8 in order to induce the perſons 


2 


of which the higheſt bidder is the buyer. 


INCH (V,) to iocroach, or get by's little at a | 


time, ſome advantages over a 


means of ſome un- 
lical art, & that the 


— 


choice and diſpoſition z much of this nature 
_—_ the writiags of old authors, bot 


letter times, by the advantage of the im- 
| ele hy and 
. demonſtrate moſt of the fa- 


| mous boaſtings and ftories of former times | 


to be mere fiction, artifice, and deluſion, to 
cheat and impoſe upon the more ignorant 


| of mankind. | 

1NCHA'NTER (S.) one that has the art, 
{1ll, or power to | 
ſupernatural, to render my or your actions at 

his diſpo(a), called allo a magician, conjurer, 


ſorcerer, Re. | 
INCHA'NTMENT (s.) any fort of ſpell, 
. charm, or influence over a perſon, that takes 
_ away his nature! liberty and choice. 
IN 'NTRESS (8.) a' woman that does, 
pretends to. extraordinary and 
rnatural, a witch, ſorcereſo, &c, | 
INCHA'SE or CHASE (V.) to ſet curious 
| 2 ſtones, &c. finely in gold, fil - 
ver, „ ; 
1 ($.) in Hunting, is the loweſt gut 
ON A „ 
INCHOATE Ad! hog in, generate, or put 
= yo or 3 
INCIDENCE (8. a meeting together ; with 
the Mathematictans, it means the direction 
with which one body ſtrikes or falls upon 
| another, and the angle made by the line of 
direftion upon the plane of receiving 
body, is called the angle. of incidence j with 
_ the Opticians, that point in which s ray of 
t does, or is ſuppoſed to fall on a piece of 
| is called the point of incidence, 
F CIDENT 8.) an occaſional or accidental 
matter or thing ; in Lt, it is ſomething 
| neceſſarily depending upon a matter ſuperior 
or antecedent, as a court baron upon a manor, 
c. In Writing, and particularly in Poetry, 
It is a pleaſanc and agreeable matter that may 
be introduced into the ſubjeft, as a natural 
conſequence of ſomething ſuppoſed or related 


to have been done by the principal actors, or | 


flowing from the principal action · 
INCIDENTAL (A.) the fame with acciden- 
tal, or happening-by chance, | 


zeducing vegetables into aſhes for particular 


id more and more all the time an | 
candle is butning, at the expiration | 


information of | 


ſomething natural or | 


OS 
Ro * 


- 


„ 
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cle, or to draw a circle round a perſon u 
„ thiog, S 
INCI SION or INCI SUR E (s. | 

in the fleſh or other 3 — 
ticularly uſed by the. Surgeons, who have 
| knives of various forms, according to the 


'  Inciflon-knives, _ 5 
INCI TE (V.) to move, ſlir up, ſpur, ſet on, 
egg, or put forward. N 
 INCI'TEMENT. or INCITA'TION ) 
Anotive, reaſon, or. inducement for the doi 
or forbearing of a matter or thing. 
 INCIVI'LITY. or INC'VILNESS (s.) . 
neſs, unmanne;lineſs, contrary or oppoſite to 
the rules of civility and good behaviour, 
I'NCLE (S.) a ſort of tape uſed by women to 
tie their coats, aprons, &c, made of cotton, 
os 2 4 * 0 by the weavers to 
| or thread, in ſome 
bread goods,  _ ori 
INCLE'MENCY or INCLE'MENTNEss 
(S.) a harſhneſs, unkindoeſs of temper or 
tion, ſevcrity, unmerciſulneſo, Er. 
neis, rigour. 1 
INCLUNABLE (A.) bending, yielding, prone, 
or agreeable to a thing. th 
INCLINA“TloN or INCLI'NABLENESS 
8.) the bent, or natural proneneſs of a per- 
's diſpoſition ior or twards any thing; 
with the Matbematicians, it is the 
or leaning of one plane, line, or thing 
another, ſo as to make an angle at the point 
of contact ; this is particularly ſtudied and 
regarded by thoſe who conſtruct or make 
ſun-dials, as may be ſeen in any treatiſe upon 
that ſubject. 
INCLTNE (V.) to bend, lean, favour, or ſhow 
_ reſpect to a perſon or thing. 
INCLO'SE (V.) to ſhut up, or ſurround a 
ſon or thing by a wall, bank, ce. 


INCLO'SURE (S.) a field or parcel of ground, 


2 from all others, by a wall, bank, 
Mg 4 
INCLU'DE (V.) to contain, comprehend, 


E in. 
INCLU'SIVE (A.) a condition or expreſſion, 
whereby . perſons or things are taken 
in beſides the principai, 
INCO'G or INCO/GNITO (A.) hidden, con- 
cealed, diſguiſed, ſecret, unknown. | 
INCO'GITANCY (S.) heedleſineſs, thought- 
leſlneſs, carclelineſs, 
INCOHE'REN'T (A.) that does not hang, ot 


plied to a diſcourſe ot ſpeech that isa mit- 
ture of ill ſuited matters, that have no 
regular dependence upon or with 
each other, 
INCOMBU'STIBLE (A.) that cannot be 
burnt, or conſumed by the fire. 
I'NCOME (S.) an eſtate, or revenue, ot other 


purpuſci, as fern io make glaſs, &. 


profit, whereby a per lon maintains lin 


. 


TT INCFRCLE®(V. ta 
method uſed for ſhips, large parcels of | e e within cl 
. merchandize, &c, by putting up at a tb 


purpoſes they are to be applied to, called 


is not united together, and is commonly - 


—_—y ww} }_ ht — 
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1NC TITRE © 

i Fanny, and defrays thoſe neceſſary and'| INCONSI'DERATE (A.) rath, precipitate 
; 2 A that do or may ariſe. | bay; alſo et eruel, pep Ba 
INCOMME/NSURABLE or INCOUME/N- | INCONSI'DERATENESS or INCONSI- 
"SURATE (A.] that cannot be meafured; | DERATION $6 thoughtleſfTneſs, negli- 
and with the Mathematicians, it is applied to | gence, careleſſneſs; alſo 'crvelty, harthnefs, 
"thoſe numbers and quantities that have vo | unreaſonab/eneſs, e 

- other exact or perfect diviſor but unity, and | INCONSVSTENCE, INCONSISTENCY » 
the number itſelf, as 7, 11, 13,23, &- || or INCONSISTENTNESS eme 

r 


INCOMPA'CT (A.) that is not well ordered | on, DEED 
or diſpoſed, that does not lie cloſe and well | INCONTE'ST ABLE (A.) that adniits ; 
together. | i diſpute, that is plain and evident beyo al 
INCO'MPAR ABLE (A.) that js beyond all | contradiftion, 1 
compariſon, that is extraordinary or exceeding | INCONTE'STABLENESS (S.) the plain and 
in its nature, that admits of no equal. evident certainty of a Matter or thing. f 
ICO'MPASS (v.) to bedge in, or furround, | INCO'NTINE (A.) unchafte, impure, 
COMPA'SSIONATE(A.)that has no ten- given to whoring ; alſo mages ©) Part.) 
derneſs or compaſſion for the calamities or | INCO'NTINENTNESS or INCO'NTI-. 
' misfortunes of another 3 hard-hearted, &c; | NENCY (S.) the sc of unchaltity, impu- 
INCOMPA'TIBLE (A.] that does not agree, | rity, or whoredom ; in Phy/ch, It is the in- 
ſulit, or is rot fir for another. voluntary diſcharge of urine, or other natu- 
INCOMPE'NSABLE (A.) that cannot be | ral purgations, that ſome weak perſons are 
ſufficiently rewarded or made amends for, | ſobje& to. 3 i 
INCO'MPETENT (A.) unfit, unable, unqua- IN CON VE NEC E (s.) trouble, difficulty, 
liged, or impro „ | 0 of uy ir. d 7 | 
INCOMPLE TE (A.) impet fekt, unfiniſhed, | INCONVE'RSABLE (A.)- that cannot be 
INCO'MPOSITE A.] a term uſed by the | converſed with, one whoſe weak parts, or 
Arithmeticians for ſuch numbers as are made] high paſſions, render him unfit. for com- 
op and compounded- of units only, that is, | pay. n DO” 
they are diviſible by no other numbers but | INCONVE'RTIBLE ( | { be 
themſelves and unity, and are called ſome-,| changed, transformed, vr sltered, _ 
times primes, and ſometimes in 72 IN OR POR ATE (V.) to wake into a maſs, 


comme i 
blen, as 11%, Kc. M ee [1745 | 44 heap, lump, ot mixture, by thoroughly uni- 
1 COMPnnn MSF 4 1 * ö 


. OMM/ODE (v.) to hurt, diſturb, or | ment, vunſvirableneſs, irregularity | 
, 9 a i unfit, inconvenient, | INCONSISTENT (A.] contrary my difagree- 

3 . I »bleto a thing, irregular, unconnefied, un- 
. 1NCOMMO'/DIOUSNESS or INCOMMO'- | ſuitable. | 2 d 
4 DITY (S.) inconvenience, unfirneſs, trouble- n (A.) fo full of or over - 
ö ſomeneſis. | 755 whelmed with grief, that no advice or com 
5 INCOMMU'NICABLE (A.) that cannot be | fort can make cheerful or merry, * 
0 | imparted to another; alſo ſpoken of a per- INCO'NSONANCY (S.) a diſagreeableneſs or | 
ſon of an ungenerdus, reſerved temper, that | unharmoniouſne's in found. | 
2 will not be free to declare ſuch uſeful things | INCO'N;3TANCY, or TNCONSTANT- 5 | 
, as he may be maſter of, in order to benefit r | '.= 
p others, | 5 „„ ( ( ( OK | 
f INCOMMU'TABLE (A.) that is unalterabte | INCO'NSTANT (A.) unfixed,"wavering, un- | 
; or unchangeable by nature, | ſettled, fickle, irrelotvte, not to be depended 
r 
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ting the particles of one body with thoſe of 
ond or above the underffanding, compre- | another; and in a Polirical Senje, it ſignifies 


ether thing, | | ta vaty, alter, change, decay, or waſte, 
INCONSYDERABLE (A. ) of Itle or no ya- | INCO NTER(V.)tofirup e, diſpute, fight, 


la; alſo g very 1 or ſpace», | or engage With a perfor for the miſtery. 


g nfion or conception of a man. making or collecting the people of a borough, 

INCONCETI'V ABLE (A.) that cannot be ima» | city, &c. into one body, en et them 

- ted, conceived, or thought, | with particulat privileges, for the better car- 
INCONCI'NNITY (S.) unbitne(s, irregularity, | Tying on of trade, e. 

» ill t. lone dne. | INCORPO'REAL (A.) that has no body, a 
FFF | TOR being, as God, ang, the wil of 

br t, unſeem ly, 2 man, &c, ee, | 

jo INCO'NGRUOUSNESS or INCONGRU'I- | INCORRE'CT (A,) fovity, defeRtive, impers 

j- TY (S.) improptiety, diſagreeablenefs, unfit- | felt,  _ ; 5 

9 neſs ; with the Phyſpcians, it is that proper- | INCO*RRICIBLE Aen. hardened,” ftubborn, 

* ty that hin deri two Hoids from miting or vni- | that will not be 1eformed by any meant, 
tir together. 6 water aud oil, &e. 9 INCORRUPT (A.) pure, edle, Without 

* INCONNE/XION' (s.) a not jolhing, agieting | taint, perfect, unblemmilhed, =O 

: vith, or regularly depending upon ſome | INCORRU'PTIBLE (A.) that is not ſub e 

if 

0 
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©": ſupport, or guth forward, 


dome more in number or quantity; alf» to 
improve, or become more learned, ſk.lful, or | 


1 


'INCRE 


INCOU'RAGE (v.). o cheer, bearten, beck, 


INCREA'SE (V.) to enlarge, grow, or be- 


greater in dignit 


 _INCREA' TE(A.) that had no beginning „but 
- , exiſted eternally and neceſſirily, „ God, 


INCRE'DIBLE (A.) that is paſt all reaſon, 
probability, or belief; and ſometimes ſigni- 
_— a very great number or W 

IBFLITY:.r IN CRE “D 

Is.) the act ot unbelief ; a ſlow ne ſa, hefitancy, 

_ or backwardneſs of giving eredit to a thing; 

 8l6o the con sition or flate of a thing or acti n 
that pats it paſt all credit or belief. 


'INCRE'DULOUS (A.) difficult of believing, 


one that will not give credit to what be ſees 
and hears, though ſapported by very good 
reaſons and authority. 
INCREDU'LITY or INCRE/DULOUS 
; NESS(S.) a fixed, reſolute diſpoſition of 
ſuſpecting or not believiidy any thing heard 
; or ſeen, p ; : | 
INCREMENT (S.) an enlarging, increafing 


or growing bigger ; alſo a particular term for | 


2 ſluxion that is continual;y flowing and in- 


creaſing ; ind, according to Lerbni/z, is a cer- | 


tainly fixed, infipirtly ſmall qu ntity ; where- 
af, accurdi'g to the Newtonian ſcheme, it is 
conſidered without any particular fize, but as 
always orifing, though both anſwer the ſame 
end ; and when it 1s applicd 10 a decreaſing 
quantity, it is called its decrement, * 
INCRE'SSANT or INCRE'SCANT (A.) © 
term in fBleraldry, whereby they xpreſs the 


_ = © Increaſe of the moon fro. the new to the 


full, | 
INCROA'CH (V.) to invade, or take in part 
of another man's lands or property, to get 
advantage by degrees, | f 
INCROACHMEN T (s.) an uſurpation, an 
irregular, or unlawful advantage taken by 
one perſon upon or over another. | 
INCROA'CHINGNESS (S.) a covetous, nig 


gardly, ſpunging diſpo ſit ion, one that js any . 
_ tinually taking hold of all opportunities to 


get an advantage from or over another. 


| TNCRY'STED (A.) incloſed or covered with 


a cruſt, or hard dry matter, as a ſore head 
with ſrabs, water with ice, &c. In Archi- 
 Teflure, it is a column with brick, common 
| tone, &c, caſed over with agate, jaiper, 
curious marble, or other valuable matter, 
neatly cemented together, ſo as to azpear a 
ſolid of the covering matter. a 
INCRUST A'TION (S.) a' plaſtering or co- 
verlag any thing over with ſome matter that 
will natura or artificially grow or become 
Hard, ns the plaſter colled terraſs, or any 
matter that incloſes another, and is put into 


a r 


dtn oven, 2 pye. 5 
meu rio or JNCU/BITURE (5.) the 
brooding or ſetting of hens upon egg, in or- 


der to hatch or bring forth yourg ones, 


BLENESS | 


. i\TNÞD x 
I'NCUBUS (s.) among the Mitch. auriterii h i 
ſuppoſed devil that aſſumes the body of f 


b man, and has carnal knowledge of witet; 


with the F Hyci ans, it is a troub! lop⸗ 
. of the animal ſpirits, commonly cal- 
the night mate, that renders a perſon us · 
able t / ſtir or ſpeak for a time, avd ſeemsa 
if he was preſſed down, or laid upon by ane 

ther perſon ſtronger than himſelſ. f 

INCU'LCATE(V.) to inſtill, repest often, or 
get by little and little into a perſon's mind or 
underſtanding, ary thing that we woy'd 
tezch or have them temembe. 

INCU*LPABLE (A.) without fault, blame. 
| leſs, unreproveable, | 

IN CU MBENT (A.) lying, depending, or be- 
lowing to a perſon to do as his duty. 

INCU'M BENT (S.) a clerk or prieſt that 
te ſides upon, and performs che office of his 
cure. 1 

IN CU MBER (V.) to embarras, trouble, fa- 
tigue, hinder, clog, or ſtop; allo to take 
more - buſineſs upon a perſon than he can 
well do or perform. | 

INCUMBRANCE (S.) hindrance, trouble, 
fatigue, ſtop, clog, &c. 

INCU'R (V.) to bring upon one's elf the 
anger of another, by doing or forbeating 
ſomething contrary to their inclinations, 

INCU'RABLE (A.) that cannot be remedied, 
healed, cured, or amended. 

INCU"RABLENESS (S.) the condition of be- 
ing paſt remedy, cure, or help. 

INCU*RIOUS its negligent, careleſs, with- 

out judgment or diſtinction. oY 

INCU”RSION (S.) the inroads of one enemy's 
ſoldiers into the country of another ; 2 walls 
ing, ſpoiling, &c. 

INCURV A'TIONor INCU'RV ATURE(S.) 
a bending, bowing, or making crooked ; ja 
Opticks, it in a ray of light any ways deviating 

| from the right line, in which it weuſd natu- 
rally have gone, if the thickneſs of the me- 
dium through which it paſſes did not hinder 

or alter it; with the Surgeons, it is a ſvell» 
ing, tumour, or bunch, on the back, or the 
forced and unnatural bending of a bone, by $ 
fall, blow, or other accident, 7 

INDAGA'TION (S.) ftri&t, narrow, diligent 
; 04 68; or inquiry into, or aſier a matter or 

k ing. : | « |; 

INDA*'MAGE * to hurt of prejud ce. 
INDA'NGER | ) to render li bc, of ex- 

| ſe to hazard, danger, loſs, picjudice, ct 

Urt. 2 : 

INDEA'R (V.) to win the love or gain the 
ate ctio s of any perſon, by plesſant, ate 
#ble ard kind + ped, Cd og 

INDEA'RMENT (S.) the N of rendering o 
making one's ſelf eſteemed, valurd, of be- 

| os by winning carriage and obliging be- 

aviour, ; 

INDE/BTED (A.) obliged, or owing ſome 
this rs #1 | 
Was are. NEN 
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WDE'CENT (A. ) rude, immodeft, unbecom- | 


ing, irregular, or unſeem y 
INDE/CENCY or INDE'CENTNESS (S.) all 
manner of immodeſty, unhandſome ne ſo, un- 
ſeemline ſa, &c. 77 
INDECLINABLE (A.)] a term with the 
Grammarians, for thoſe nouns that do not 
vary their endings. : X 
mb coROUs (A.) unhand ſome, unſeemly, 


or irregular behaviour. „„ 
MD EE D (Part.) yes, truly, cc. 
INDEFA'TIG ABLE (A.) that cannot be wea 

ried or tired with labour or application, is 

firmly bent and reſolute in the purſuit of any 


thin ; 
INDEFA'TIGABLENESS (S.) continual di- 
ligence, or unwearied application. | 
INDEFEA'SIBLE or INDEFEI'SABLE (A, 
1 Low Term, that ſignifies the matter is fo 
well fixed, that it cannot be defeated or made 
vad; this term many are fond of in their 
politieal diſputes about ſucceſſion to the 
crown, but our conſtitution is ſo happy, that 
with us it is to be underſtood in a qualified 
ſenſ-, according as the circumſtances of times 


INDEFINITE (A.) unbounded, unlimited, | 


unreſtrained, | | 
ISDE/FINITENESS (S.) the condition or 

ſtate of any thing that cannot be limited, or 

is not bounded or refirained. 3 
INDE'LIBLE (A.) that cannot be put or blot · 


ted out, or cancelled, 


INDEMNIFY (V.) to fave, keep, or bear 
harmleſs; to ſecure from charge or danger, &c. 
INDE'MNITY (S.) an exemption, inſurance, 
fafeguard, or proteckion fram the damage or 
danger that may enſue from an act or perſon, 
INDEMO'NSTRABLE (A.) abſurd, falſe, a 
propoſition whole truth cannot be proved or 
demonſt rated. | 1 5 
INDE'NT (V.) to cut in notches, or waving 
in and out, as parchmevts ate, on which 
deeds, and their counter-parts are Written, in 
crd:r to prevent frauds, by their matching or 
[4 nfs ; 
INDENTURE or INDE/NTION (S.) a cut- 
ting or growing in notches, like the edges of 
many ſorts of leaves, or waying on the edges 
of paper, parchment, &c, alſo the name of 
2 ble, deed, agreement, dec. fo cut, which 


dmure, &fc, | 
INDIPE'NDENT (A.) that which does not 
del te to, or depend upon another thing, as 
its cauſe z alſo a perſon or thing that is ab- 
hlutely at liberty ; alſo the name of a ſet 
of Proteſtants, both in England and Holland, 


ind offirm, that evely particular church or 

congregation bas ſufficient power to act and 
"Very thing relating to religious gove in- 

Ment Within itſelf, and is no way ſubject * 


indecent, 4 | 
INDECO'RUM (s.) vnmannerly, unſcemly, 


commonly begins with theſe words, Thi in- | 


hat deny all ſubordination in the miniſtry, | 


- 7 1 x ' | 
„„ 
accountable to other churches or their dept» 

ties, nor to their aſſemblies or fynods ; they 
ſay there is no abſolute occaſion for ſynods'or 
councils at all, and that their reſolutions are 
to be conſidered no otherwiſe than wiſe or 
prudent advices, not as decifions to beperemp- 
torily obeyed; they aflirm that one chuth 
may adviſe or reprove another, but bas no 
authority to excommunicate or cenſure, &e. 
As to the general article of faith and piaQtice 
in all cther matters, they agree. with the 

| 5 1 of Protefiants, | 

INDETE'RMINATE (A.) that ie not parti- 
larly bounded, limited, or reſtrained ; ſo wh 

3 * Algebraifts, thoſe queſtions or problen.s 

that will admit of a variety of anſwers, are 

called by this nam. EX” 

INDEVO'TION (S.) a coldneſs or negligence 
in or want of deyotion, the not having a due 
regard for, at, or about religious mariecs, 
whether it proceeds from cateleſſneſs or irre- 
ligious principles. £4 

INDEX (S.) a guide, er, or director 3; apd 

when ſpoken of a Clock, means the hand, in 

a Sun- dial the ſtile, in a Book the table of 

| contents, or references where the principal 
heads are treated of z in the Logarithn, or 
Algebraick e, . it is the exponent or 2 
gure that ſhews the number of places the ab- 
ſolute number confiſts of, or the power any 
quantity is raiſed to, &c, In the Roman 

| Church, 2 catalogue of prohibited books js 

called the index expurgatorius, <4 

I'NDIAN (S.) a native of India; alſo an ap- 
pellative to any commodities brought from 
thence, as tes, muſlin, &c. 0 

I'NDICANT (A.) fignifying, Thewipg, tell- 
ing out, or declaring. LEE 

VNUICATE (v.) to ſignify, hint, ſhew, diſ- 
cover, or declare. 5 

INDICA”TION (S.) a fign, ſymptom, hint, or 

prognoftick. 3 

INDI'CATIVE (A.) declarative, ſhe wing, tell- 
ing, or imply ing; and with the Crammariant, 
is the common name for their fri} rank of 
mcods or manners of verbs, in which the 
aſſertion or denial of a thing is poſitively 
made, ; ; 85 ; : : 

INEICT (V.) to impeach, accuſe, or prefer 
@ bill of complaint againft a perſon, as an of- 
gg ot criminal, according to due courſe of 

4a. 

INLI'CTABLE (A.) matter againſt which a 
bill of complaint may be legally brought in a 
due cou ſe of law, js ſaid to be indifFable. 

INDFCTMENT (S.) a complaint made in 
2 of juſtice againf} a criminal for an of- 

ence, : 

INDYCTION(S,)Chronvlegical Term, that im- 

plies a revolution of 15 years, which ſome 

affirm was a tax ſettled for 15 years z among 

the Romany, it ſomet mes ſignifies the convg®» 

cation of an eccicſiaftical aflembly, as of a 

council or ſynod, and ſometimes a civil one, 

as of ® diet or parlizment, | 8 
D d 2 | INIT. 
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IN Drorr Ark (V.) to mark, ſhew, or point 
out plainly, to demonſtrate, or infallibly | 


IND 


INDIFFERENT (A.) of ſmall value or little 
' conſequence z alſo careleſc, or not ſolicitous 
whether an affair is ſo or not. 5 | 


 INDVFFERENCY or INDYFPFERENT- f 
NESS (S,) a condition or flate of mind 


- whereby a perſen is not ſolicitous or earneſt 
whether an affair ſucceeds or not. 
VNDIGENCY' or I'NDIGENTNESS (s.) 
poverty, needineſs, want, meznneſs, or low» 
- neſs of eftats, condition, or ſortune. 
INDIGE/STIBLE (A.) that cannot be digeſted 
into food or nouriſhment ; alſo any thing fo 
confuſed apd diſordered that it cannot be 
brought to regularity, = | 
INDIGE'STED (A.) rude, ill-diſpoſed, not 
_— raw, crude, confuſed, out of order, 
re 5 ; 
INDIGE'STION (S.) baeneſs of fipmach, 
mus of regular digeſtion, out of order, con · 


* 


prove any thing. 

INDI'GITPS (S.) the old Heathens name for 
their heroeg or demi- gods; alſo a name for · 
merly tiven to the inhabitants of Ampourdan, 
in the — of Catalonia in Spain, 

INDIGNA'TION (s.) ſcorn, diſdain, anger, 

c 7 

INDTONxrry (s.) an affront, or ill uſage, 3 
treating 9 perſon below or contrary to his 
merit or character. ; | 

I'NDICO or INDIGO (s.) an Indian drug of 
a dark, deep blue colour, uſed by the Dyers 
to dye linen, woolen, fille, &c, blue, which 
is heightened by ſome other ingredient, as 

_ occaſion requires 3 it js drawn from the 

| leaves of a plant called by the Spaniards anil, 
by us indigo; when the plant is grown ripe, 
Known by the juicineſs and criſpnefs of the 
leaves, they cut them down, and throw them 
Into a yat, and cover them with water, theſe 
are boiled together for 24 hours ſpace 3; at the 
top ſwims a ſeum of all manner of colours z 
then the 
other veſſel, where they math or ftir it with 
Gx long poles fixed together on purpoſe ; this 
bs done till the water becomes of a deep greenz 
aſter this the matter ſubſides of itſelf 5 and 


when it is well ſettled, they ppur off the wa | 


ter ; then they take the indigo, and tie it up 
in fmall linen bags, and let it drain; that 
done, they put it in ſhallow wooden boxes, 
and as it dries they cut it in fiices, and Jet 
them harden in the ſun it is alſo (aid 10 
have abundance of phyſical virtucs, 
INDIRE'CT (A.) unfair, unju?, irregular, or 


unlawful means or "yu of doing any thing ; | 


al'a the doing any thing as it were back- 
words, or contrary to the common way, 

INLISCERNIGLF, (A.) unperceivable, that 
 eannot be ſeen, hidden, ſecret, æc. 


 INDISCE'RPIBLE (A.) that cannot be parted, | 


_ divided, torn, or rent,. Dr. More contends 


very much for indiſ-erpible atoms, Ac. in his | 


draw. or let off the wa ter into an- 


IND 
INDISCREE'T (A.) vnwiſe, ſooliſh, 
raſh, filly, N unwary, au, 
INDISCRE'TION or in scher mung 
Jr # recipitateneſs. inc, 
derateneſs, * Te FTW 38 . 
INDISCRI'MINATE (A.) not {-parate 


| ited, or put aſunder, confuſed, wines, 


umbled, &. 
INDISPENSABLE or INDISPE'NSt6uy 
(A.) that cannot be forborn, or let alow 
that muſt be done, that is really and ablcluy 
neceſſary. f 
IN DISPO SE (V.) to ſet a perſon agaiaſl 
5 5 ' Alia en to 60 a thi 
I : .] let again an th | 
| willing or &dik 1 Are Ba 
ont of order of body or mind, 
INDISPOSE TION (s.) Gicknefa, vowillng 
DISPU"TABLE(A.)paf all coordi 
INDI ABLE (A.) paſt all contradidicg 
thot cannot be denied, plaſn, evident, deus 
ra ble. 5 : | g 
IN DISSOLVABLE or INDYSSOLOBL 
| E that cannot be melted ar an 
„broken, untied, or undone, 
INDISTI'NCT (A.) confuled, without regu 
larity, order, or decency, 
INDIST/NGUISH ABLE A.) chat is not, o 
cannot be known or diftirguithed, 
'INDI'TE 1 ſpeak or write word, letten, 
or ſpeeches for another, _ 
INDIVIDUAL (S.) the ſelf. ſame perſon u 
thing; alſo any thing that is not, or thi 
|  <annot be ſeparated or divided into. ports 
INDIV1'SIBLE (A.) that cannot be dividel, 
| parted, or, ſeparated, | 
INDIVISIBULITY or INDIVI/3IBLENES 
8.) the capacity, fate, or condition of 4 
2 log thas cannot be ſeparated, parted, 
iv. , 5; 
INDIVYSIBLES (S.) things that cannct be 
© diviced, ag*the fouls of men, &c. with the 
F Geometricians, they are much the fame with 
increments it was anciently. called exhaub 
tions, and is the infinitely ſmall particles thit 
bodies are ſuppoſed to be compoled of, the i- 
vention of which is attributed to Archimeda, 
| „ (A) of 1 
ture not capable or fit to be taught, improv 
or inſtructed; dull, ſtupid, , blockiſh, 
IINDOLENCE or INDOLENTNESS ( 
idleneſs, careleſſneſs, negligence, remiſſach 
inſenſbility. _ 
INDO/RSE iv.) to write upon the back of 1 
note, deed, or other inſtrument, 
INDOR'SED (A.) a note. of deed that bu 
ſomething written and ſigned by the prope 
perſon upon the back of it; in Hr, its 
a bearing of fiſh, &c, with their, backs to o 
INDO"RSEMENT ($.) a proper wise op 
NDO! Ja proper ups 
the back - fide cf a note, bond, &c- ſons 
times called an >ifignment. i | 
INDOW” (V.) to beftow fo upon 10. 
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Jane tahity of the Soul, 


oiher, ag, to ſettle an eſlate for t 1 


ing of ie; alſo, ſick, % 
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26 of 4 {cbool, hoſpital, ehüreh, or pri- 


150 WI ENT (S.) a 
on another 3 olſo the * 03. nee of the | IN 
— both natural and eyelet 
INDRAUGHT (S.) 8 gulph or bay running in 
between two lands from the fea, for which 
contain 2 _ 1 of water fit for ſhips 


180 K. A e (A.) paſt all dchbt, diſpute, 
or ane#tion, plain, clear, demonſtrable. 
'CE (V.) to incline, move, perſuade, 

105 on Ts 8.3 aiſop or perſuaſions, 

NDU' r 

or motives for a vetfon” 0 doing or forbearing 


thi 
bb er v (V.) to introduce, lead, or but! into 


an == 
> ** 


Sw L@0CqS2 . 


* 


Th 
a, eſpecially uſed at a parlor” s takiog 
08, the eſfon of by chuteh or living by giy- 
28 bs > im the _ by the biſhop's commilſary | 
LE 1001 ( 20 to qualify, ſupply, give, beſtow, | 
ice et, Mee pe 
—_ LGE to t, r, pleaſe, 
o | allow, or wink at, or give leave, play with, 
or cocker, 
, of INDU'LGENCE (s.) an allowance or permiſ- 
fon of mere favour and” goodneſs; in the 
in church of Rome, it is a pardon for fins, and 
ſometimes ſo extenſive, 25 to be for the paſt, 
hy t, and to come, Written upon parch- 
that ment, and ſealed and ſigned by the pope or 
f his delegates, 
el NDU'LGEN'? (A.) kind; favourable, ten- 
der-hearted, fond, mild, or gentle. 
7 Wie 8.) « particular part of the pope 
oy ocie Corpo tat 550 or priyste pet ſon 
5 of . or which, without that 
Bale, they Voolls be oroficiuable by the 
ny canon law; alſo a power granted to kings by 
bt ed ＋ to'nomſnate per ſons to confifforial 
with ; alſo'a du * or cuſlom paid to 
ot the king of Spa in, be all ſuch commodities 
1 as ucimportd from the + ft Indies in the 


w dae (A.) that may be ork, ſuffer- | 
| ofta nd „or indufed. 
ovel INDUR ATE * ') to Kiten, 10 render or 
10 1 ſtubborn, or 16 nate. 
Cock, TE 640 bard, i Able, obſtinate, 


thro', to 8 continue, laſt, abide. 

1 NDU'STRIOUS (A. ) careful, diligent, la- 

* borious, palnt>taking 

prof INDUSTRY or INDU'STRIOUSN ESS (S.) 
cloſe 2 earneſt and diligent mind · 

3 — coniflabt e or 


make ——— and EL. 2 
was pops © or promoting the na- 
Ne 


1 dof (A; N that cannot be expreſſed in | 
2828 vavtcerable z in Aricbmirich, the 


gift betone by one 


N (S.) with the 


_ 4... 


5525 V.) [to bear, (offer, ſullain, go | 


LL 


175925 1008 een 
h for AL (A.)fr vain, ” 
ve 
INELEGANT (A.) coarle, ordinary, x mean, 


baſe, without beauty or art. 
ny TLDS 683 unfitneſs, incapacity, 
CHAT 


Of 
8.) the Rats 4 condition 
where one 11 or perſon is ſuperior, larger, 
onger, &c. than another, 


INERGE'TIC AL (A) dena, heavy, dull 


tion, inactive. 
WESC TE HEN (.J. tm in Heetiy, 
for a ſmall eſcutcheon that is-borpe within a 
r= one, containing Ken: part. of the 
, and is borne wi As an 12 5 
yy metimes called a 1 - 
* then it carties the arms of a man — 
hen he * marri 75 heireſs. | 
tileſopbers, is b 
5 ＋ 1 really aiding cas perceptible 
n 


INZ'STIMABLE — or.of 


more wol th than can be computed, reckon- 
ed, or clieemed. 
INEVITABLE, 5 that enn 10 wiye be 
a % nned. 


E VIELEN 18.) e 


INEXCO/'GITABLE (A) unconceivable, 

that can no ways be found out or thought of 

ſ e (A.) 6 

it of po at ion, ſoften 6f excuſe. 

INEXHAUSTIBLE, (A.) that cannot be. 

pig, of allcaken away. / . 

EK ABLE (A.) that cannot be yrevught 
mu by any prayers, fears, or intreaties 

te ver. 


n mr (A,) anfit; inconvenlent, 


or atoned for. 

INE'XPLICABLE (A.) that canto bs * 
pact, made plain, c leur, or eaiy to be un- 
oLrnovuea, 

IN ENCAE SABLE (AJ beyond. the reach 'of 
word: 

NPA (A.) chat cancer be con- 
22 er overcome by art; eee, "> 


powe 
IN EXSU*PERABLE (A. ) that cannot be ex- 
ſurpaſſed, or overconie:s' ' | 
KTI UISHABLE(A.) that cannot be 
quenched, ot put out. | 
1K] EX'CYP ee, (A. ) that exnnor berovted | 
or utter r 
or [NEXT TRICABLE 775 too um evlt to. be 


e conquered, overcome, 2750 dot rid 


INFA'LLIBLE (a.) ovt of — dit 
] ger of erring, miſtaking, of being deceived, 


; 


abſolutely cettain, peſitive, and trues 
i INFAMOUS 


abſolutely neceſſary ,1no pu to de Gunned. | 


INEXPIABLE(A.) that cannot be au, ä 


— __—_ — 
— — — ʒ́ñ˙ OR” ore PAT 
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; 
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| 
| 
| 
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' I'WNFAMY or /NFAMOUSNESS (s.) fean- 


| INFELICIOUS (A.) voboppy, vaſortunate, 


 INFE/OFFMENT (s.) a ſettlement in ſee, 


INT E 


INFE'RNAL (A.) belli, deviliſh 3 of, or be- 


Pp that does not bring forth or increa ſe. 


1'SFAMOUS (A.) ſcandalous, wicked, notori- 
" ouſly bad, and oppoſite to virtue and honour. 


dal, bad report, or character; alſo the ſtate 
or condition of thoſe, who live vilely or 
»wickedly,* " *r ! 
V'NFANCY (S.) the firſt flate of human life, 
or childhood; allo the beginning of a ſtate, 
City, berry, or undert 


INFANT (8.) in Common Speech, means a 
young child or one under ſeven years old; 
N des in Law ,zljunder twenty - one years are 

ſo called, _ VVV 

INFA'NT A (s.) the appellative or name given 


4 the „ ee of the king of Spain and | 
Por. | ” | : 
INFA'NTE {8-) the ſon of the king of Spain 


or Portuga 


VNFANTRY (S.) the ſoot- ſoldiery of any na- 
tion or ar yo 
| INVA/TUATE (V.) to charm, betwitch, be- 


ſet, intoxicate, or overcome the reaſon of 
any perſon, ſo as to act contrary to their true 
intereſt or common ſenſe, ht 
INFATUA'TION (S,) delufion, firong, or 
_  greatpre in favour of any perlom or 
inion, though in itſelf ridiculous. © 


INFECT (V.) to taint, poiſon, corrupt, ſpcil, | 
eale from one to ano | 


or communicate a diſeaſe 
ther 3 to inftill bad principles or opinions into 


, 1 75 F FEE INS | | 
INFE/CTIOUS (A.) of a poiſonous, tainting, 
or 3 nature. E 
INFEEBLE (V.) to render or make weak, or 
uns ble to do or perform a thing. 
f unſuccefoful, 
INFELYCITY (S.) trouble, vexation, ſorrow 
unhappineſs, un ſucceſsfulneſs, 1 
INr EOF (V.) to add, unite, join to, or 
enlarge the fee, | 


INFE'R (V.) to draw, conclude, gather, or 
. reſolve upon ſomething from a' propoſition or 
argument Jaid down, p 70 ' 
INFERENCE (8.) a corollary, conclufion, 
argument, os reſolution drawn from ſome - 
thing that went before, 


both in re ſpect of place and 
- - in number or quantity. 
INFERIO/RITY or INFE'RIORNESS (S.) 
the ſtate, rank, or condition cf ſubordina- 


tin, ; 5 
INF E“ RIORSG (s.) a term in converſation, for 
perſons of a lower fate, condition, or quality, 
a» a knight to a duke; « cobler to a gentle- 
man, or a ſervant to his maſter. | 


dignity; and alſo 


to hell. 
fern Ss, in Surgery, is a continual 
eauftick, f metimes called the ſilver cautery. 
INFE'RTILE (A.) unfruitfo), barren, dry, 


pndertaking, before it | 


INF 


INFERTYLITY or INFPE“RKTILEM Egg 
the ſtate or condition of — 
or unfruitfulneſs. £ « 


INFE'ST (V.) « trouble, plague, hurt, u- 
mage, annoy, or incommode, like there 
that frequent ſome one particular place, 
I'NFIDEL (S.) one that does not believe or 
profcis the truth ; and with Cbriſi ans, it u 
applied to the Pagans, Turk, Tc, by the 
. Turks to the Chriſtians, &. 3.4 
INFIDELITY 11 unbelief; alſo the condi. 
tion or ſtate of an obſlinate rejefter of (+. 
1 ee ns ʒ alſo unfaithtulneſs, dife- 
© s Or j alt * N 
INFINITE (A.) Sanont 7 bounds, limits, 
end, number, or quantity that can be com- 
prehended, conceived, or underſtood ; and 
ſometimes means only definite 3 it is applied 
variouſly, ſometimes to that which had no 
beginning, nor will have end; ſometimes to 
that which had a beginning, but will have 
no end ; ſometimes it only ſignifies ſomething 
very far off, or exceedingly near, a prodigi. 
ous large number or quantity, ot 2 very 
' ſmall one, &c. 3 
INFINITE'SIM ALS (S.) a term ſome mathe- 
maticians uſe. for fluxions. | 
INFIYNITIVE MOOD (S.) in Crammar, is (6 
called, becauſe no particular number or per- 
ſon is thereby expreſſen. 
INFYNITY, VNFINITENESS, orIN FTI. 
TUDE (S.) boundleſſncſe, unmeaſurablench, 
_unnumerableneſs, &c. ; 
INFYRM (A.) weak, fickly, out of order, i- 
diſpoſed, decayed, crazy, | | 
INFURMARY (S.) an hoſpital, apartment, or 
eg for fick people. 5 | 

INFURMITY or INFI'RMNESS (.) in- 
poſition, weakneſs, fickneſs, crazinels, fees 
b'enefs. 

INFI'X (V.) to faſten or ſet one thing in anc 
ther, as a jewel in a ring, &c-- | 

INFLA'ME (V.) to ſet on fire, to kindle or 
excite an earneſt paſſion or deſire in a perlon, 
to provoke or ſtir up to anger; allo to pro- 
mote or increaſe jealouſy, miſunderſtanding, 
cr quarrels. 


on fire, of a cumbuſtible nature. 


RIOR (A.) bene:th, below, or under, | INFLAMMATION (.) in Phyjch, it» 


burning heat, or a very troubleſome ſwelling 


or diſorder, and frequently very pernic 


and dargerous. 
INFLA'MMATIVE (A.) of a heating, burt- 

ing, or inflammable natvre or quality. 
INFLA'TION ($.) a puffing or blowing up, 

or filling with wind, 5 | 
INFLE'CT (V.) to bend, bow, or tutn in- 


wards, | | 
INFLE'CTION or INFLE/XION ($.) # bends 
ing, bowing, or turning inwards z in Gras- 
mar, eſpecially in the learned languages, it 1 
vatying the endings or terminations of noun 
and verbs according to the caſe, tenſe, mood, 


* WF x * 


: : ; 
. 1 3 > # * 


or number ; in Optichs, it is the retura © 
: Ed, 22 5 on "bending 


% 


1 af we.” 


INFLA'MMABLE (A.) capable of being ia 
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INFLE'XIBLE (A.) that cannot be 


bending the contrary way, by the rays paſſing 
through a thick medium; in Geometry, it is 
-* when a curve has gone its whole extent, and 
then bends or goes a contrary way. 


* 


be moved, 
turned, bent, or rendered otherwiſe than' it 
is ; ſpoken alſoof an obſlinate, reſolute, ſtiff, 
- determined, poſitive temper or perſon, 
INFLYCT (V.) to puniſh, lay a fine upon a 
| ee or force or impoſe ſomething upon 
im contrary to his inclination, : 


INFLY/CTION (s.) a puniſhing, a refiraint | 


or prohibition laid or executed upon a perſon, 
INFLUENCE (S.) a power with, over, or 
upon, to cauſe to act, or bring fort. 


INFLUX (S.) a flowing or running into, par- 


- ticularly of water agitated by the tides, 


INFO*'LD (V.) to wrap up, or incloſe one i 


thing within another, | 
INFO'RCE (V.) to urge. or prevail upon by 


threats, reaſons, arguments, or preſeats ; to 


compel, conſſ ra in, or oblige. | 

INFO'RCEMENT' (S.) an additional reafon 
why a thing ſhould be done or let alone; 
alſo a compulſion or reſtraint. 


INFO'RM (V.) to inſttuct, teach, acquaint, or | 


make known. 3 


| INFO'RM-(A.) without fhape, ug, bie- 
INFORMA'TION (s.) a dectiration, telling, | 


or making a thing known toa mapyilirate, a 
complaint ; alſo inſtruction or teaching. 
INFO'RMER (S.) one who inſtrucis, teaches, 
or makes a thing known to another; but is 

commonly underſtood in an ill fenſe, for one 


that exhibirs complaints to a magiſlrace, in | 


erder to get money. 


INFO'RTUNATE(A:) unfuccefſul, unhap- | 


75 unlucky. miſerable, & e. 
ISFORTUNES (S.) with the Afrol gers, are 
ſuch plancts as indicate ill ſucceſs or unhap- 
13 the native, particularly Saturn and 
art, 


IWFRA'CTION (s.) an Hlegal and violent 


breaking into or through a compact, agree» 
ment, league, treaty, peace, &c, 
INFRA*NCHISE (V.) to make or ſet free, to 
entitle a perſon to all the privileges of a com- 
munity, ſociety, or body politick. ; 
ISFRA*NCHISEMENT\(S.) the ad of mak» 


ing free, or ent'tling to the privileges of a | 


commcunwea th; allo a. releaſing, diſcharg | 
ing, or excuſing trom a debt, duty, or other 
pion, EIT III be, 
INFRA'NGIBLE (A.) durable, fircng, Taffing, 
that is not o be br Ren | 
INFRE'QUENT (A.) ſeldom, rare, uhcom- 
mon, that does not hippen bit n. | 
INFRI'NGE (V ) to intrude, invade, or gain 
upon the property or priv.lege of another, to 
enk in upon or violate the laws or cuſtoms, 
INFRINGEMENT (S.) an invaſion or in- 
coschment upon, or violation of anvther's' 
e E 


9 


| - Ml, bint, or inculcate into the mind or opl- 
nion of another, BR, 
INFU'SION (s.) a, pouring or ſteeping one 
thin or liquor into or in another. 
ING A“ GE (V.) to contend with of fight 
aiſo to contract with or obligate. 
INGE MIN ATE (V.) to repeat often, ti dou- 
die, or increaſe, FSA 
INGE'NL. ER (V.) to beget, to cauſe tobe 
protuced or brought for tin 
INGENERABLE (A) that cannot be pro- 
duced, brought forth,: or begotten,” | 
INGE'NIOUS {A ) artful, ſkilful, cunning, 
' _ witty, exquiſite, curious. | ; 
INGENUITY or: INGE'NIOUSNESS (s.) 
the natural and improved diſpoſitions, ſkill, 
or parts of 2 perſon that produces fine works, | 
writings, paintings, or performances of apy 


t. n " 

-INGE'NUOUS (A.) honeſt, fGincere, plain, 
: downright, free, without reſerve, Ke. 
-INGLO'KIOUS (A.) mean, baſe; diſhoneſt, 
of bad reputation, FE FRO ö 
IN GOT (s.) the name given by ths tefiners to 
a wedge of gold or ſilver, when melted und 
run juto a regular pig, bar, &. and is of va 
vricus weights at the humour of the owner, 
IX GRAF T (V.) to fix, put, hoprint, or im- 
' "plant, or inftill or cauſe tu grow up ina per- 
' lon or thing, | 5] 
'INGRATL(V.) to noteh, dent, or cut in upon 
the edges of any thing, a 
'INGRA'TE (S.) the hateful and reprovchful 
name given to an unworthy, unthank ful per- 
ſun, that does not malte tuitable returns for 
favours received, . | 
'INCRA'TIATE(V,) to get into a perſon's fa- 
vour by degrees j to do whatever is fit or pro» 
per to pleaſe, humour, and gain the appro- 

bati n of another. | | 
INGRA'TICUDE (S.) a negle&t of duly 

thanking or otherwiſe rewaz4ing s perſpn for * 

favours received tiom him ;' allo a returaing = 


28 


evil for good, 0 
INGRE'DIENTS (S.) the ſeveral particulars 
of a con poſition, but moſt generally applied 
to phy fical preparations'or medicines. * 
UNGRE*+S (S.) an entrance into i place z with 
the Aſtronomers, it is particularly uſed for 
the ſun's going into the firſt ſcruple of any 
of the tcadinel figns, eſpecially Aris. 
INGRO'SS (V.) in Trade, is the ſame as to 
monopolize, or get all by the greateſt part of 
any particular commodity togethes into one 
| perion's poſleſſſon; in Law, it Aignifies to 
copy the rough draught-bf an inſtrument fair 
over in large writing, and commonly upon 
© parchment, to render it both legiblæ and du» 


r ble. „ 
I%GRO/SSER (s.) he that copies or writes 
the rovgh dravght of a deed; . fair over 
alſo he that buys up or monopolizes a com- 


Wie hy g ora or der iu ib vi. 


G 


me d ty. * . * £ * 
INGU'RGITATE (V.) ts ſwill, devour, or 
Des: 254 '* 7) 


ſwallow up, thing greedily, whether it be 
meat or drink. | | 
INHABIT (v.) to reſide, live, ot dwell n · 
ſtantly in a place. ä | 
INHA'BITABLE (A.) 2 place or country fix. 
to dwell or live in, 5 
INHABTTAN T (S.) 3 perſon that: reſides or 
ordinarily dwells or lives in a place or houſe; 


but in Paris Law, they only who pay the 


ſeveral taxes, and are Lable to ſerve offices, 


are called inhabitants, all others are turned 


inmates. 1 
INHARMO NIC AL (A.) nut according to the 
- laws of harmony. i 7 8 

INHE/RE (V.) to grow in, or ftick very faſt 


IHE RENT (A.) the quality or property of | 
owing. up with, 1 ' 
1 HERIT(V.) attually to poſſeſs or enjoy an | 


ettate, &c, that was my father's or other re- 

lation's, by virtue er right of ſucceſſion, 
INHERITANCE. ($.) a perpetuity, in lands 

and tenements to a man and his heirs; alſo 


ing a writ from out of a ſuperior court to an 


inferior one, . 
IN HO'SPITABE (A.) churliſh, niggatdly, 
covetous, unkind, ſevere, uncivil. 
IN HU MAN (A.) fierce, ſavage, cruel, bar- 
. axovs, contrary to the tenderneſs, love, and 
compaſſion that ought to adorn the human 
_ natore of all mankind, 1 
INHUMATIOR (S.) a covering, burying, or 
interring 3 in C mille y, it is the covering of 
two, pots . 
of which is full of ſmall boles) with earth 
and cauſing the vapours to ſweat thro' in the 
" diſtillation by means of a wheel fire 4 all.) a 
dige ſl ion made. by buy ing the materials in 
dan, or in the car Pe” 
INJE/CT-(V.) $0.caft or throw water or other 


2 or into a weund to clean it, by 
help 2 ; ſyringe, or any other | 


INJECTION gs.) the calling, ſquirting, or 


. throwing of liquor into a place or wound, 
INT'MITABLE 


one upon another (the lowermoſt | 


(A.) beyond or above imita- | 
tion ; and i commonly ſpoken of ſumething 


INjJOTN 3 to lay upon, command, or re- 


* INTL. 
:INJOY'MENT : ($,) » Pleak 
an $1 ie, ya, 
1NT/QUITY (.) all forts of fin, wicked, 


and diforderlineſs, 


ita, or beginning of a thir 
INUTIALS ($.) a term in Printing, Ggnifying 
| | thoſe large ornamental letters put at the be. 
inning of a book, argument, or ſubject. 
INVTIATE (V.) to enter, introduce, or in- 
' fAruQtin an art, ſcience or buſineſs, | 
INITIATION (8. ) an entrance or admittance 
' Into any buſinęis or art. 29 
IN JUDFCIOUS (A.) vaſkilful, fooliſh, weak, 
| or improper... | | a 
IN [U/ ION (S.) an order or command 
Laa, it is a writ iſſued to give the 9 
poſſeſſion upon the defendant's nop-appear- 
| ance, grounded upon an order in chancery, 
ILNJURE (V.) to hutt, damage, prejudice, 


ron 


; tive, contrary to right and juſtice, | 

[VN JURY (s.) an outrage, abuſe, affront, or 

prejudice. : 

IN] 'ST (A.) illegal, wrongfu), offenſive. 

INJU'STICE (s.) arbitrary and illegal pro- 
ceedings, unfair and diſhoneſt practices, 


with, for the moſt part of a black colour, 
2 it may be of any cther, as red, blue, 


Ke. 
INK-HORN (S.) an univerſal name to all forty 
of ſmall inſtruments uſed for the holding 
and eaſy carriage of ink to write with, tho 
th ny. made of ſilver, braſs, &c. 
INKINDLE (V.) to light, ſet on fite, break 
out oe a flame; alſo to foment or tir up a 
varrel, 
I'NKLING (S.) adefire or hankering after; 
alſo a hint or intimation, 
INK (A.) ſmutted, ſmcared, daubed, or co- 
' vered over with ink. 
I'NLAND (A.) far from the ſea, in the miailt 
_ bf a 2 Tr OS 
Inland Bill, in Trade, is one drawn and 
payable in the ſame city or kingdom. 
Inland Tinuns, ſuch as ſhips cannot come 
at or near, and that have not the advantage 
of water-carriage, _ a 
INLA'RGE ( v3 to. increaſe or make bigger, 
to explain or expound. a. matter in many 
words, to make it clearly underſtood, 
IINLA'RGEMENT (S.) a making bigger, or 
adding ſomething to a thing, matter, or 2 
; alſo a letting at liberty or making free, 
or letting out of 2 c. | 
INLAY'(V.) to beautify or adorn things by 
cutting away part of the ground in the form 
of flowers, birds, &. and inſerting or put- 


| ting wood, gold, filver, precious ſtones, &c- 


of another colour, ſort, or kind in, to fill up, 
andi enric h if. ; 
INLET (s.) an entrance or paſſage to a place 


cupy, or 


e (V.) v poi, wk! neue. 


* 


( 


| alſo a means of doing a thing. 
Ong eee INLIOUTER 


1 INITIAL (A. Jof or longing to the entrance 
Ng. f c 


wrong, or abuſe. | 
IU Kicbs (A.) hurtful, projudicial, ab- 


INK (S.) a liquid commonly uſed to write - 


» > woe SS roo gers 


2 
* 
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by 
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INLIGHTEN (V.) u give licht, to aufe to | 
underſtand, to clear up, or prove a matter. 

WIT V.) to enter or inroli a ſoldier in the 
pay or SIT of o printe vs ſlate. 

Ml VEN (V. ) to give life, ſpirits, or courage 
os pln to make il e = 

TE (S-) a perſon that occu 

— in a = under another who 
is the poſleſſor or owner of the whole, 


MOT (A. ) that which is fartheſf or deepeſt | 


in +thing» 


N (V.) co houſe, wu or ſet vp at s pub- 0 


1 (5 ) a ooblick houſe of entertainment. for 


n 


iravellers/3 alſo the ancient names of noble - 


ment, biſhops,” &. great houſes ; and now | 


applied to certain colleges or places where 
the flulents and practiſits of the law con- 
{antly or accidentally reſide, 


| INNS OF COURT (S.) ne colleges for the | 
entertainment of ſtudents and praQirioners 


of the law ; of theſe there are four 3 


cnes in London, wiz. the Immer and Middle | 
lemple, Linco/n's Inn, and Gray's Inn; which | 
with the twa Serjeart's Inns, and eight Inns | 
of Chancery, make a fort of law univerſity ; | 
jn the Sarin times, ard after the conqueſt, | 


ul the reign of Henry III. the lawyers were 


tenerally clergymen, and afterwards the lords || 


chaneellort, lord treaſurers, judges, and 
maſters of the rolls, were taken from among 
the clergy, but for the Jaſt century they have 
been wholly laymen. 


INNA'TE (A.) ſomething born and growing 


vp with-a perſon; the conteſt about theſe 
principles or ideas is ſet in ſo clear a light by 
Mi. Locke, that none but through a reſolute 
obſlinacy can miſs ſee.vg the abſurdity of the 


aſſertion, | 
INNA'VIGABLE (A.) generally means ſuch 
rivers, ſeas; or other waters, as-cannot be 
nwigated or ſailed upon by large ſhips, 
INNER (A.) that which is in the middle, or 
fartheſt from the outſide or entrance of a 
thing or place, : 


INNERMOST (S.) thet room or place that 
is fartheſt from the entrance of a houſe, pa- 


lace, &c. 
INNOCENCE, I'NNOCENCY, or I'NNO- 


CENTNESS (s.) harmlefſnels, freene ſa from 


ruiſt or fault, without any intention of fraud, 
fimpleneſs, or plainneſs. 

INNOCENT (8.) a fool, or half. witted, filly 
fellow ; alſo one free from evile or blame. 
INNOCENT (A.) harmiefs, blomeleſs, that 
| bb no ways guilty or concerned with wicked 

perſon, . 55 
INNUCENTS (8) the children that were 


ſain by the command of Hired, when he in- 


tended to kill our Saviour preſently after his 


birth, in commemocation of which, the | 


church hath appointed 2 fefliva), to be cele- 
ted in the weft the 2$th of December, in 
the ext} the 29th of December, | 


NNOVATE V.) to introduce, bring in, or 


 prafiiſe new cuſtoms, opinions, or laws; bf 
ter a ſly, clandeſtine manner. f 
INNOVA TIoN (8:) a new law, cue, 
alteration, op opinion ſlily brought im. 
INNOV A”'TOR ($.) one that changes ov alters 
the od manners, coſtornt, or fatkiensy for 
NOW ones. © oY f 
INNUE'NDO (s.) ſomething to be undet flood; 
 ® hint or douwbttubexpiefſion 3 in Daw; it is 
, theexplaining; repeatingy ar fixing the ſomſe 
of a doubt ſul or ſuſpicious ſentonce or nomi · 
nating poſitively a particular perſon Where 
th ne are ſeveral, and the 'repetitioviv not 
iuMiciently clear, | | 
INNU'MERABEE (A.) that cannot be num - 
bered, counted, difinguiſhed, or told, 
ayes we fender ova heedleflneld, careleſs. 
n 0. . 7 
INOCULA*TION ($.) in Gardening, en 
artificial tion, whereby the bud of one 
fruit- : grafted or ſet into the Rock or 
branch of another, by which means different 
forts of fruit are made to grow upon the ſame 
tree; in Phbyſch, it is the tranſplanting a 
diftemper from one ſubject to snother,: and 
partigularly the ſmall pox, Which is thus 
performed 3 the well perſon is firſt" dieted 
' and purged; and then two incifions" ure 
made, one in the muſcular part of the arm, 
much about where iſſues are com! 


cuts 
the other in the leg iv the 
then s ſmall: drop ef well co | her 


lous matter,” choſen from the diftin@ or 
beſt ſort of puſtules, before the turn of the 
diſtemper, imbjbed by two ſmall doffily of 
lint, are-inſerted into the incifiotis whilitthe - 
matter is warm, and ſo bound up with a 
bandage z and after about two days che bat- 
dages att open, the lint thrown away, and 
a freſh cole-wort leaf is daily applied upon 
the inciſions, which uſually grow fore, in- 
flame, and inlarge- of themſelves, and diſs 
charge matter more plentifuliy as the diſ- 
| temper atiſet, Ts eruptions enen ups 
pear within eight or ten days atter the opera» 
tion, during which time the patient is got 
con or obliged' to any ſtrict regimen z 
t conteſſs have been about this prackite 
r which the curious are referred to 
who have written om both” ſides” 
INOFF £'NSIVE- (A.) harmleſs, quiet; juſt, 
honeſf, gdod-natur'd, $74 
INO'RDINATE (A.) immodrrate; extriva- 
vt, exceſſive, without any regularity" or 


66 3 


ds, ; | 
INORGA'NICAL{A.) without proper of fit 


organs, parts, or compefition. I 
UNQUESP (s.) an enquiry cr ſearch into a 
matres or bufineſs, but moreportievlatly th 4 
jodiciol matner by s jury ; and ſatetithes 
the jury ifſelf is [6 called, a at HH: Ball, 
the grand jury is called the — A 
alſo the court for dete / mining * 
preferred by fret men of the city of 


n one'another uren ute df of a 


= 
{ 
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© country for fear 


"dex 1403 is called the 
vulgarly the court of conſcience. 


N 6. unes ſineſe, reſtleſſneſs, 


diſſatisfaction, diſquiet ; in Plyſict, it is a 


* , convullive motion of the muſcles in the 


imba, which occaſions the patients to toſs 


and roll about very reſtleſsly and frequently. | 
INQUFRABLE (L) thar may of ooght to le 


ſes re hed into or examined after. 


INQUYRE (V.) to examine, ſcarc h, look 


into, alk, and after or for, 


INQUPRY or INQUISI TION (s.) a ſearch | 


into or after any thing, an examination, aſk - 
ing, or demanding; alſo the name of an ex- 


_ . elefiaſtical court in the chureh of Rome, called 


the Holy Office, particularly erected and uſed 


- in Spain, Portugal, Italy, end the countries. | 


nding thereon, for the puniſhment of 


| A though other coontries have had 
them, but upon account of the extraordinary | 
ſeverity and cruelty uſed in the puniſhment | 


of thoſe called offenders, it has been laid down 


in France, and many other countries that ill | 
; retain the Popiſb religion, Take the follow- | 
ing account of its riſe and progreſs 1 before 
the converſion of Conflanting the Great, the 
» dior ny examined into doctrines, and | 


pu hereſy with excommunication 3 but 


after the 


© forfeit their eſtates z this continued till abovt 
power was enlarged to the authority of ei- 


ting perſons to their courts, both to conviet | 


and puniſh them by impriſonment or pe 


. nances; this continued till the 12th century, | 


when hereſy, as it was then called, being 


very much increaſed by the Albigenſes and | 
_ Waldenſes,pope Gregory IX. ina council held | 


. ut Tholouſe, in 1229, eſtabliſhed new confti- 
_ tutions, committing the wh+le management 
to the biſhops; but afterwards thinking 


_ [theſe too indulgent, he gave the ditection of 


_ his ingui/ition to the Dominicans, who for 


their cruelty were baniſhed Tho/ouſe by the 


inhabitants, ſo that this court wes never 
© firmly ſettled in Francs; oll Italy received it 
except the kingdom of Naples, This tribu- 
nal takes cognizance of Hereſy, Judaiſm, 
Ma bomot ani ſm, Sodamy, and Polygamy, People 
and in ſo much fear of it, thut parents de 
_ liver their children, and huſb nds their wives, 


t its officers, without daring to murmur i! 


the leaſt z the priſoners are ſhut up in fright 
ful dungeons, where they are kept for ſe vera 

Mont he till they accuſe themſelves, being 
. Dever: confronted by witneſſes ; their friends 
- go in mourning for them as if dead, and d. e 


_ - _ neither ſolieit their pardon, nor come near 


them, and are frequently forced to fly the 
| | of being taken likewiſe , 
the power of the ingu//irion is very much 


. eurbed in Venice, where it ſeerrs rather » 


political inſtrument, to preſerve the fat 


Den the church; in the Indies, it isextrava- 


4 


court of inqueſt, but 


emperors became Chriſtians, they | 
. ordained that ſuch as were convicted and ex- | 
communicated, ſhould be alſo baniſhed and | 


ANBS 


; gantly ſevere, for though there a muſt be the 
' cathy of ſeven witneſſes th condema 1 man 
the depobttions of flaves and thildren are fl. 
Jowed and taken, and the per ion is tortyre 
till he condemos bimſelfy the ſligbieſt x. 
_ preſſion againſt the church or inguifric,, 
office, is a. ſufficient fault; in Low, an is. 
gu/itton is the proceeding in matters criminal 
the office or the judge, or by the great in 
queſt before juſtices in erf. 
INQUT'aITIVE (A.) curious, buſy, eefirca, 
of knowing much; alſo a buſy- body, of 
one that troubles himſelf with other people's 
concerns. e | | 
INQUI'SITOR (S.) one that makes an enquiry 
or examination into matters ; in our Law 
ſherifis, coroners, &. are fo called; but in 
the church of Rome, this officer is called is. 
ui/itor general, firit appointed by pope Ur. 
an IV. in 1263, whole: power was enlarged 
ſe far at laſt by ſundry popes, that in 156, 
Pius IV. and afterwards Pius V. not only 
commanded all eccleſiaſt ical perſons to tub. 
mit to him, but ordered all princes, judgu, 
and other minitters of juſtice, to put the or- 
ders of the inguiſitor- general in ex:cution, 
| whoſe bulineſs it is to preſide over the-ingui- 
tion courts, and judge of all matters of 
faith; hereſy, doctt ine, &c, all inferior offi- 
cers are ſu bject to him; and in Spain, the 
ing nominates, and the pope confirms him, 


IR 


wrath, to provoke or difplea 
INKL CHR V. to impiove or make better, u 
. - farmers do land, maſters their ſcholars, &c, 
Alo to increaſe or add io a perſon's ſubſlance, 
by gain in trade, gifts of friends, &c. allo ts 
beautify or adorn, as writing-maſters do gre:t 
letters with fleuriſhes, carvers with ſculptur:, 
painters oy gilding, &c. Us, 
INRI'CHMENT (S.) a making rich and bean- 
titul by ornamenting a garment or other 
thiag with gold, filver, precious ſtones, caty- 
3 ing, painting, & e. 1827 ; 
I'NROAD or 'NRODE (S.] the invaſion of 
coming in of an army into the lands or ter. 
tories of another to commit hoſtilities, 
INRO'L (V.) to enter or write down in a it 
or roll, commonly call: r:giſtering, 16:01d- 
ing, or entering of 2 pcrion or thing 104 
proper manner, as of apprentices in the cham- 
berlain's court, recagniaances, ſtatutes, fins, 
Kc, in the court of Chancery, Excbequir, 
King's Bench, @c, | 
INSA'NABLE (A.) iacurable, paſt all b:p's 
of recovery. SIS OED | 
INSA'NE (S.) ſickly,” out of order, mad, ot 
diſtracted. | 15 
INSA“ TIABLE (A.) of a temper tot to be 
fatisfied, - or contented with any thing, on- 
appeaſable, extravagantiy covetous, craviv $1 
01 deficous of mote. BE 
INSCO'NCE (V.) to hide or incloſe behind 
ſmall fort or e e ſome g ot an 8 
that ate appointed to Keep or defend 2 pare. 
110 | es INSCaVB 


: 
„ 
f 
3 
þ 


INRA'GE (V.) to make "gry, to ſtir up t) 
the year 800, when, the weſtern . biſhops | . 
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r 
RIBE (v.) to write within or upon a | INSI/'PID (A.) taftleleſs, nothing worth, unte- 4 | 
nn 1 dedicate or offer a book, — vory; in Writing, it means 4 Fri ſpis + | 
toa perſon ; in Gromerry, it is the drawing | ritleſs, fooliſh pertormance, | | 
one figure within another in ſuch a manner, | INSF'ST (V.) Te earneſtly, or ſtand 
that the angles of the inſcribed figure touch] upgn a matter ftrenuouſly, to urge,. pros, - 
the angles or ſides of the inſcribing figure or | require, or demand a thing to be done, to 
plane. - . : continue or remain poſitive in one's design, 
INSCRI/PTION (S.) ſomething written or | or pretenſions ; in Geometry, it is the angle 
carved over, in, or upon à monument, | of a ſegment, ſtanding upon the arch of any 
tomb, medal, &c. and was originally in- | other ſegment below, 
tended to preſerve the memory of the famous | INSLA'VE (V.) to bring into bondage, e 
ations among the ancients, and ate ſtill re-] compel or force a perſon to drudge or works 
tuined among us for the ſame purpoſe. | very hard. | „ ne 
INSCRU'T ABLE (A.) that cannot be ſearch- | INSNA'RE (V.) to draw or bring a perſos 
ed or found out. 24 {+6 I - into trouble, by ly, artful, or cunning me- 


"ry INSECT (S.) any creature that flies or creeps, | | 'thods; to ſurprize, catch, or take at una- 
, that is not divided into joints and limbs, but] wares. © 7 

in ſurtounded with rings and diviſions; capable | INSO'CIABLE (A) of a ſurly, quarrelfome 
-# of being ſeparated without deſtroying life, as | | diſpoſition, unfit for ſociety or converſation. 
4 worms, &c- or may have the head e- ſily ſe - INSOLA“TION (S.) a drying, bleaching, har- 
ped parated from the body, and yet remain alive | dening, or whitening in the ſun, as potters 
64 for a long time after, as bees, flies, &c, there do their pans, or whitſers their cloth. ; 
bly are a very great variety of theſe creatures; too'] INSOLENT: (A.) proud, haughty, ſaucy, 
We tedious for me to enumerate, 8 jt bold, imperious, domineering, 4 
As INSECT A'TION (S.) a reviling, rating at, | INSO'LV ABLE or INSO'LVENT (A,) un- 
8 or following perſons with bad or foul lan-] able to pay or make ſatifaQion, | 

=; tuste. I AINSO'LVENTNES$or INSO'LVENCY(S.). 
of INSECT A'TOR (S.) a flanderer, back-biter, | an incapacity or inability to pay debts, or 
5 reviler 3 alſo a proſecutor at Jaw, of a litigi- | fatisfy thoſe juſt demands that @ perſon has; 

ous perſon, 1 69s upon one, e ihr 

” INSECU'RE (A.) dangerous, hazardous, want | INS Fer 0 to examine ſtrietly, look into, 

5 of ſafety. 5 I or ſaperviſe. ; 13 

1 WNSENSIBILITY or INSE/NSIBLENESS INSPECTION (s.) a ftrict examination, nag». 

(8.) the Nate or condition of not perceiving | row ſearch into, or ſuperviſion of a matter, 

. | or feeling; that has no idea of or compaſſion | INSPE'CTOR (S.) an examiner, ſurveyor, os 

” for the wants, neceſſities, troubles, or difi- | a perſon t» hom the care and direction of 
8 culties of another, n any thing is committed. ape 
* INSENSIBLE-( A.) that is void of ſenſe, [INSPFRE (V.) to breathe into, to fiir up or 
1 tion, tenderneſs, or knowledge. excite in a perſon's mind ſomething very ex- 
's INSE'PARABLE (A.) that cannot be parted, | traordinary, either contrary to or above the 
* or put aſunder. £5, 43 I natbral abilities of men, by the influence of 


we INSERT (V.) to put, bring in, grift, or | the Holy Spirit or power of (God, whereby 


way pl. ee in or between. | tutute event are foretold with the ſame cer- 
INSE'RTION (S.) a putting in, a grafting or | tainty, ay paſt or yore actions are known 
of Pacing bet wen. I ß bt related, by thoſe who are or were eye-wit- 
oY | INSYDIOUS (A.) deceitful, treacherous, baſe, | neſſas thereof; in an inferior Senſo, it means 
g falſe 3 hollow hearted, wily, ininaring. the ſpirit of emulation, whereby a perſon en- 
kn INSIGHT (s.) knowledge, {kill;'or light into |  deavours to equal or exceed another in che 
id. a matter, Fe N performance of ſome art, or to gain the e- 
oh INIGNI'FICANT(A.) of ſmall or do value, | - ſp-&,Jove, or applauſe cf ſome perſan,  _. 
Fo efteem, or worth, 418 48 | INSPFRIT(Y.) to encourage, heat 9, cheer 
«1 INSI XU ATE (V.) to wheedle, wind, or get | 2 enliven, | 3 
ao, one's ſelf into the love, eſteem, or affeion | INSPI'SSBATE (V) to thicken, as liquor by 


of another, by ly, artfu} methods, and } evaporation, or mixing ſugar, &c, with it. 


” ſometimes by bel) ing the innocent; alſo to | IENSTABULITY (s.) fickleneſs, irrefolute» 
intimate, hint, or point oot 'a matter, by | neſs, changeablerels, unfixednels. 
* ſoeaking in a ſort of diſguiſed manner, | NSTA “BCE (A.) inconſtant, irte ſolate, 
INSINU A'TION (S.) a fly. artful, diſguiſed | changeable; uncertain, 1 N | 
be way of information, and creeping into favour INSTALL (V.) to complete, finiſh, or put a 
n- by degrees, 4 | | © |} © perſon inp ſetfion of an office, benefice, c. 
f INSINUATING (A.) of s temper or diſpo- INS TAI. L ACTION or INSTA*LMENT . 
 btion that is opt to get , aſcendency over] the set of putting into, 3 
'n - another, by obY ging, humouring, and com- a knight, biſhop, &c, his honour, office, 
of  Phing with what they perceive is agreeable | er, place, or authority. 


v pow 2 
bo their diſpoſition, humour, or.incligation. | m6" a requeſt, petition, 3 
8 88 ; | * 


IN $ , EN 
b nc all forts of muſical 1; lo dan 


2 &ec, of conveyance or 0 law-matter, that 
TANT (s.) in PBI. that momen- contains certain agreements bet yan 
taneous portion of foe re we per- TO 


ceive no fuccefion, or in which we emplo INSTR STRUME/NTAL A.) helpful, or condy- 
2 of the mind, — bo to this Log gies nr ak 28. 
point to a line ; in common Speech, it is | neſs, | 


that v wheark. time in which any action INSUCCA'TION (S.) in Pharm, 
is raed foes ed. OM 92 e's 5 wa 


moiſtening of drugs with the juice of vj 
INSTANTANEOUS (A.) now, immeliare- | roſes, &c " Juice of vicley, 


LrAURAT ON (s.) the reſtorint a per- | not ſucceed or pro „chat is diſappointed in 
fon or thing to the ſtate or condition he or | thi 


jt was homely in z a repairing, amending, SU CIENCY or INSUFFYCIENT. 
or renewing. NESS (s.) 


the want of power, capacity, 
 I'NSTEP Bs hid | ability, A. for the doing any thing. 
_ ob, 4s INSUFFI'CIENT (A.) not able or capable to 
ele led or tied, 


| do or perform a thing, unequal to the buk- 
| INSTIGATE (V.) to exe or ſpur on z to | nels undertoken or required. 


ired. 
1 Co or INSULT (v.) to —— abuſe, affevl, 
* "TION Ha mock. game, jeerg or make ſport of. 
| "fire, encouragement, or abetting. I'NSULT ($.) an affront, abuſe, or all. ult. 
| INSTIGA'TOR Kb.) a promoter, encourager, | INSU'PERABLE (A.) too great or difficult to | { 
| - mover, or abettor. be conquered or overcome, invincible. 
INSTYL K put in by s little ata time, | INSUPPO'RTABLE (A.) that eannot be 5 
ineuleate, in 


ate, or teach by de borne with, ſuſtained, or unde 
— maſters do their ſcholars, * MY png 


INSURANCE (s.) a proteclion or aſſurance 

INSTY MULATE (v.) to prick, puſh, or from loſs or damage from fire, or the ſea, 

drive forward, to grommets or ext on. for which people pay a ſmall ſum of money 

I'NSTINCT (8. the natural ptopenſion or in- | to an office, or don" according to the 

clination that = creatures have to ſome date or condition of the mptter or thig l. 

bus by lo e pads 1 — woke (V.) to give be — 

reaſon, de ſire, e, &e n man. | INS! to 2 

N 1 5 81 to ordain, 2ppoiat, com- | from, or have the damage 


21 2 7 to — ng E or 
1ST TTS 8.) priociples of an ort or rom. damage or burt that may 
.  eiencez A. laws, precepts, or com- happen 14 fire, ſea, &c, 
mandments of a king, biſhop, church, r. INSU"RER($.) « perſon that anten into obli« 
alſo the firſt part of the four Keg pri the || gation.to make good any loſs that 
elvillaw F made by the command of the em- ſuſtained by fire, —4 pirates, &c, for a 


| move on, 2 the benefit o e | certain premium paid by the owner for that 

| alſo the name of ſeveral Zngli/ IP poſe, 

| | or books that contain a body of laws, as |/1 PRNOU WTABLE (As) that ot cannot be 
Mod Inflitutes, &c. 


* Over, nquiſhed, or overcome 
aps 1, TION 68. an eſlabliſhment, ap - IN REECTION (S.) a rifing 1 not, 
| or command z allo education or cr ſmall ſort of civil war or rebellion — 

— mo in Charch Air, it is the a the populace, upon account of — 
at of the biſhop or his whereby | very dilagreeable done or required by the ma- 
any clerk or prieſt is inveſted with the ſpiri- þ giftrates, 
tua lities of a reftory, rg or parſonage. INTAIL (V.) to fix an eſtate ene 

INSTRUCT (V.) to teach, inform, or male] per ſons that are to ſucceed hereditari) 


J, 
wiſer or better than a perſon was before, that cannot be kept frony it by any deed or 
INSTRU'CTION IN (8. ——_—_ —_ | - eqareyance of the preſent poſleſſor, without 
own conient, 

| INSTRUCTIONS 69. di- | INTAFL (s.) the perſon or perſons who have 

reftions, or manners o viour ——— wa 3 an eſtace after the death 
5 that has the management of any of the pre 

1 for ere N cm INTANGLE 5 — to lesge, perplex, or make 

an affair very difficult, irkſome, or unealy. 
ifi rer (A.) of an infc INTA'NGLEMENT (S.) an ones of 
ME. Gs Grote na ture os di 200 circumſlances, an embarraſſment or tuouble· 
RUMENT (s.) * ſort of tool to work } ſome difficulty 


7905 av a . ſaw, chillel, c. alſo | INTEOGER (in Aritbmciick, ſignifies ſowe 


a pro , or bring about a mat - one whole thing, a borſe; , 
i ot volley bat rte a. a ton, & c. 2 - INTE- 


; far: . ; "I ; ; 
INTEGRITY (84) geri. fuse, ho 
 INTE'GUMENT (S,) the 1 for 


11 N of 


NTEGRAL A. whole, complete, intire, 
un ee 56/4 f 
INTEGRATE (V.) to renew, reſtore, re- 


vive, or make whole, to put into the fame 


condition that a perſon or thing was in be- 


belly, ttuth, and ſimplici 


" the ſkin or other membranes that cover 
either the whole body, or any particular parts. 
INTELLECT (8.) the rational ſoul, or facul- 

y of oilcerving or judging. + | 
INTELLE/CTU AL (4.) that belongs to the 

mind, ſonl, or underſtanding, 2 
INTELLIGENCE (S.) the information or 
coneſpondence th 

ceives or holds with perſons in foreign courts 

or countries, relating to the condition of the 


ſtats or tiade, that is or may be carriednn | 


there; alſo the ſkill, knowledge, or udg- 


ment a pexſon may ha ve in any att, „ 


or buſineſs, ; 
INTE'LLIGENCER ($. )a ſpreader, informer, 
or teller of news. 
IN TELLIGENCES (S.) angels, or other ſpi- 
ritual brings. <p : 
INTELLIGENT (A.) of a good capacity or 


_peady wit to take in, underſtand, or perceive | 


the inficuttions that are given, or buſineſs 
talked about; allo one well ſkilled in any 
art, ſcienee, or buſiceſs. | 
INTE/LLIGIBLE (A.)] that may be eaſily 
perceived vr underiiood, 25 - 
INTEMPEAAN; .£ or INTE'MPERATE- 
NES$5 ($4) a zictouſi:cls,, or diforderly living, 
whether it be applied to eating or drinking, 
or government, rule, or behaviour. - 
INTEC &AATE (A.) inegular, diſorderly, 
immodera e. | 
INTE'MPEKA TURE (8.) a difcyderly diſpo- 
ſitio of the air, hkumpurs of the body, &c. 
INTEND (V.) to deGgn/ to do fomething 
betealter, to mean, or purpoſe ; alla to ſu- 
perviſe, rele, of govern. | 
INTE'NDANCY 8. the power, office, rule, 
r to tument of an intendabte 
INTEN DAN T (.) a governor, ſuperviſor, 
.o director, | 
INTENDMENT (s.) the real, true, and juſt 


: Suing or- deſign of a perſon, word, or | 
 INTE'NSE (A.) exceflive, or very 


great. 
INTE'N'T or INTENTION (s.) the defien, 
meaning, ot purpoſe of a perſon 3 in Philoſo- 
by, it i» the degree of any | 
very much ; in Phyfich, it is a certain me- 
thod of cute formed in the mind . 
Gcians, from a du confideration of the 
\ymotoms, &e, . a 
INTENT. IN TENTIVE (A.) fred, or 
cloſely applied to, or uporany thing. 
INTENTIONAL {4.) ſomething belongin 
10 3 purpole, aim, or intention o 


that a tate or merchant te 


lity increaſed | 


BY © + 
between others, as with us 4 day a the 
month of February _———— and 
20th days in four | years, in what” we 
call leap-year ; ſo the ate, inlike man- 
ner uſed to add a 13th month to their lunar 
18 end of every two or three years, 
becauſe in the circle of 19 years there are 
ſeven of 13 months each; and the reſt but 12 
months, and this was done between Febreary 
and March, and was called the firſt and 
. cond Adar. | 
NTERCA'LARY DAYS (s.) thoſe added 
upon „ to make the 
time even; in £oyfich, they are the 4,5, 9, 
13, and 19, in which, by the vida 2 
diicalc, nature is provoked to throw off her 
load unſeaſonably, by the vehemency of the 
fit, or ſome external cauſe, 4 
INTERCALA'TION (S.) the a0 of 
ing, ot putting a day, 'a month, &e, to the 
e mmon computation at the end of fome 
"_ period of time, to regulate ſome de- 
iency. | 
INTERCE'DE (V.) to pray, or defire a 
f:vour for another. yy 
INTERCE'PT (V.) to ſtop, prevent, hinder, 
5 — by a rs as when one ſtate or 
m takes away, opens, or delays the 
poſt or packets of letters going to another, 


Ke. 
INTERCEPTED (A.) Ropped, hindered, 
caught, or taken priſoner z in Mathematichs, 
| ſomething taken, contained, or compre- 
hended between two others, vs an angle 
between two lines, &c, * 
INTERCESSION (s.) a coming in between 
two parties, to beg, pray, or defire a favour 
| for one that has off 2 mediation, 
INTERCE/SSOR (S.) a mediator; or one that 
ous or deliies fayours in behalf of another. 
INTERCHA'NGE(V.)!o mutually exchange, 
| or reciprocally return the ſame kind of things 
on both fides, whether taey be compliments, 
2 writings, &e, | 
IN TERCYSION (.) a cutting off between. 
INTERCOLUMNIA'TION(S$.) the diftar 
or ſpace that one pillar or column in a build- 
ing is off from another. 
INTERCO'MMONING (S.) the joining or 
fing upon the commons belonging to two 
dies ent ma nor promiſeuouſiy, as tho' they 
+ - were only one common and one manor, 
INTERCOURSE (S.) a free and mutual core 
re\,ondence between different perſons. 5 
| INTERCU/RRENT (A.) a runniog between 
two lands, as 4 river, 
INTERCUTA'NEOUS (A.) that is or lies 
between the eil and the I in. \ 
INTERDYCT or IN TERDYCTION (s.) an 
ecclefiaſtical c:nſure, which the church of 
| Rome pretended to a right to pranounte 3 
gainfſt all thoſe who would not py wick 
E wiekedofarpations ; which eon ia 
forbidding the sdminiſtration of the ſacra- 


INTERCALATE (V.) to put ſomething in 


mente, add the performance of al} other d- 
beet 2 vine 


i 


4 
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- vice ſervices to a kingdom, -provinte 
ton; which is faid to take its riſe in the 
north conn y, and more frequently exerciſed 
in France, italy, and Germany, than elſe 
where, upon account of the i princes and 
 ..great men, who before were but governors, 
making themſelves abſolute maſters of thoſe 
provinces, and the biſhops and pope per- 
cciving they lighted perſonal excommunica- 


. | tion, took upon them to put the imterdif? in | 


practice, by which they were permitted only 
. _n0 baptize infants, take confeſſions, and give 
abſolution to 4 ap Barra theſe inter- 
llt oceaſic ned abundance of blood to be 
med, of which England was a fatal inſtance 
inthe 12th century. Tx 


affair, to eſpuuſe the cauſe of another, 

.V NTEREST (s.) the premium or reward paid 
by #. borrower to a lender for the uſe of a 
... certain. ſum of money a certain time; and 
by Aritbmuticians it is put under two heads 
or claſſes, the one called Simple intereft, or 
purely the bate inter of the ſum leut for 
any quantity of time, according either to a 
fixed rate for a fixed time, as appointed by 

| the laws of the land (which is here in Eng- 
Aan, at this time, five pounds for the ule of 
ones hundred pounds one year) or according 
to the private or publick contracts of private 
perſons, or public bodies or corporations, 
as in the [ndion company they have ſome 
bonds at three per Cent. imereft, and others 
gat three and à half, &c. the other is called 
cem pound intereft, or intereſi upon - intereſt, 
which js when a perſon that has borrowed 


a ſum of money, and can neither pay off 


the principal nor interef, conſents, that as 
the intereſt becomes due, it ſhall become a 
principal, and ſo both the principal and inte 
r continually increaſes 3 but this is ſeldom 
vied otherwiſe than in the. conſideration of 
buying annuities, places for life, or eflates, 
Allo the concern, right, title, advantage, 
power, or benefit that a perſon hav in any 
maiter or buſineſs, h | 


INTERFECTION (s.) the killing, fing, 


or de ſltoy ing a pet ſon. . 
INTERFE'CTOR (8) a killer, wounder, 


_  Tayer, or defiroyer z and in Afrology, it is | 
the pufition of a defiroying planet, either 5 


degices before the cuſp, or 25 after it in the 

. eighth houſe, : ; 

INTERFERE (V.) to concern one's ſelf with 
another's buſineſs, to meddle with, to claſh 
or diſagree, or come between a thing, per- 
ſan, cr Heir. : a N 


EA A CEN T (A.) caſt, thrown, or ly 


ing between two or more 
place, or things. | 72 
INTERJE'CT (V.) to caft, throw, or loy be- 


tween 


different pertons, 


' INTERJECTION(S.) a Grammaticel Term 


for a ſudden and abrupt erying out, &c. 


bete u perſon, through- ſurprize or 7 


or | 


„ 
want of time and reflection, makes uk of 
but one word to expreſs a great ma 

meaning of which is to be underſtood 
various circumſtances, manner of expy 
ce. and are ſometimes ca led 2dverbs, ſome- 
times conjunctions, &c. and throughout this 
work all thoſe claſſes ate called partieleg, 
FNTERIM (S.)'a name given to a formular 
or kind of confeflion of jothe articles of fach 
obtruded upon the proteftants aſter Luthe 
death, by the emperor Charles V, when he 
had defeated their forces; ſo called, becaut 
it was only to take place G the Interim, till a 
| general council ſhould have decided all poiny 
in queſtion between the Proteſtants and the 


+ the 
the 


—— 


———— 


FJ I Roman Catholichs,- 
FNTEREST (V.) to concern one's ſelf in an 


VNTERIM (Pat.) during a certain ſpace of 


| time, or in the mean while that ſomething 


is done or ſorborn. ; 
INTERIOR (A.) the inward or inmoſt put 
of 2 place or thing. | 
INTERLA'CE (V.) to inſert or put in be- 
tween or among. | 
INTERLA'RD (V.) to lard or put in pieces of 
fat between the lean parts of a piece of meat, 
INTERLEA'VE (V.) to put additional leaves 
into a book between the written or printed 
ones, to ma ke notes or obſeryations upon, - 
INTERLINE (V.) to write between two lines 
already written ſomethipg that was left out, 
or proper to explain what is Written; alſo to 
put, write,,or print one line of Latin and one 
of Engliſh, French, or any other langwee 
alternately, that is, the tranſlation of ſenſe 
the one of the other, to make the unknown 
_ language known to the ignorant or un- 
known. 5 Fea ry 
Kc. that has ſomething written between the 
regular lines, either for explanation or cor- 
rect ion ; alſo the method of printing Bible, 
cc. in different languages, with one line of 
one tongue, and another of another, &c, 
INTERLINEA'TION (S.) the writing one of 
more lines between the lines of a deed, let- 
ter, or other writing, aſter the former vn 
wriiten, eit her to explain what was before 
| written or omitted. | 
INTERLOCU'TION (S.) a ſpeaking at the 
lame time, or while another is ſpeaking, an 
interruption or bree k ing in upon another's 
oi ſcourſe 3 in Law, it is a determining ſome 
ſmaller matter relating to a cauſe, before the 
whole or general cauſe can be decided, forthe 
benefit and #dvaniage of the cauſe itſelf, 
without relating to the principal matter of 
right or other part of the diſpute. | 
INTERLOYPE (V.) to intiude or tbroſt 
ones ſelf into a butineſs or matter where we 
have no right, : 
| INTERLO'/PERS (S.) hangers on, retainers 
to, or dependers upon other people z allo 
— buſy - bodies, intruders into other 


TI 


mens poſſeſſions, rights, or properties, a8 the 
patron 3.4 ©. 107 STAN 
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75 miſſion, and bear ing the 
common _ hazard, and trouble relat- 
therevnto, or conſorming to the rules, 
nden, and by - la ws ot the company or cor- 
tion, who, have a charter for the more 
ef Aually and advantageouſly carrying on, 
ind improving ſuch a particular part of tiade 
or commerce, exc, 4 * 
IWTERLUCA'TION (s.) the cutting doun 
or lopping off branches, to permit or let in 


{-nitode 


the light between trees that grow too thick, | 


and render the walk or grove below g'oomy, 


P/TERLU'CENT (A.) a hining or giving || 


i hit between, 2 


INTERLUDE (S.) in a Play, is any fort of | 


amuſement or diverſion between the acts, 
while the actors change theirdreſs to perform ' 
the remaining paris, as ſinging, dancing, &c. 
in Muſick, eſpecially in church muſick, and 
cther vocal performances, it is the voluntary, 
overture, or other performance upon one or 
more inſtruments, to give the choriſters or 
neſters time to recover breath, &c. 52 
INTERLU/NIUM (S.) the ſpace of time be 
tween the old moon and new moon, or that 
wherein ſhe makes no viſible appearance with 


18 | : | 
ITERME/DDLE (V.) to concern one's ſe f 
in sto her's buſineſs or affairs, | 


INTE&ME/DIA (S.) in Tragedies and Come- | 


dies, is that which is played or ſung between 
the aQs, to divert the ſpectators z after the 
Fimans took away the chorus, inſtead thereof 
they introduced their Mimi and Embolariz ; 
the Mimi were a ſort of perſons that acted a 
dumb comedy, and expreſſed their meanings 
ty their getiures without worte, and the 
mbolares did the ſame by their ſongs and 
ieſts j we now call theſe inter ludes z which ſee, 
INTERME'DIATE (A.) ſomething that lies 
letwixt any two things, but commonly 


n e416 the ſpace of time that paſles between | 


any two actions. | 
INTERME'SSES (S.) in Cookery, are certain 
| - ſes ſet on a table between the principal 
diſhes, 
INTERME'WING (S.) in Falconry, is the act 
fa hawk's mewing, trom the beginning to 
change her coat till ſhe turns white, 
INTERMINATED or INTE'RMINABLE 
.) unbounded, unlimited, without any 
end of time, place, or courſe j a term uſed by 
Conn in his do rine of decimal fractions. 
INTERMIUNGLE or INTERMYX (v.) to 
x or put together ſeveral ſorts of perſons 


or things, 

INTUMISSION (S.) a ceſſation, leaving off, 
d ſcontinuance. | Hd Br 

| INTZRAMI'T (V,) to reſt, ceaſe, or forbear 

2 for a time, and then begin to return again, 

INTERY-I'T'TENT (A.) that leaves off for 
# while, and then begins again, as fey: rs do 


that return at certain periods, as after one 
„ two dos, c, | 
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INTERMIXTURE (8.) the 20 ef mixing. 


whoa things together; alſo the maſs 
Mixed. | 15 5 f 
INTERMU'RAL SPACE (S.) the ſpace or 
diſtance contained between two walls. 
INTERNAL (A.) inward, on the inſide, or 
within a perſon, place, or thing. | 
Internal Angles, in Geometry, are. thoſe 
made by the eroſſing of two. right lines pa- 
rallel to one another by a right line way 
the parallels, and are thoſe contained within 
the ſpace of the parallel, and of each fide the 
eroffing Nags i: c: nog ng 5 
Internal Digeflives, in Phyſich, are thoſe 
medicines that are preſcribed to prepare the 
body by purgation, to render the humours 
fluid, &c, by thinning the clammy and 
tough ſubſtance, and tempering the ſharp 
humours, &c. | x Ol ; 
INTERPLEA'D (V.) in Law, is to try a 
point which accidentally falls out before the 
determination of the mein cauſe, as when 
two perſons prove themſelves to be heirs to 
the ſame eſtates or lands, ſo that it is doubt - 
ful who ought to have poſſeflion given him, 
in this caſe the prior or ſuperior tight mu 
be firſt tried, to determine which is the 
right heir, &c. I 
INTERPOLATE (V.) to foiſt or crowd in, 
to alter or ch ſome word, ſentence, ur 
paragraph in an original deed, manuſcript, 
2 1 


e. 

INTERPOLA'TION (S.) a foiſting or eroud - 
ing in, a changing, altering, or falfifying 4 
part of an original copy z allo the matter ſp - 
chaneed, altered, or put in. | 

INTERPOLA'TOR (S.) one who changes, 
alters, or folſiſies an original copy. 3 
INTERPO'SE (V.) to come in between, or 
medele with the affairs of another, 1 
INTERPOSV TION (S.) the acting or ſtep- 
ping in between, or meddling with the af- 
fairs, buſineſs, or concerns of another, 
INTE'RPRET (V.) to expound, explain, 
tranſlate, or make kn] n what is expteſſed 
in another language, or in dubious and enig*- 
matics] terms · 
INTERPRET ABLE (A.) that is capable f 
being explained, cleared up, or made known, 
INTERPRETA'TION (S.) an expoſition, 
ee mment, tranſlation, or explanation. 
INTE'RPRETER (8.) one that unfo'ds, ex- 
plains, or Makes known what was dark, 
hidden, or contained in a flrange language or 
coubtſul words; and is generally underſtood 
of one that attends ambaſſadors, or foreigners, 
that cannot ſpeak the langus ge of the coun» 
try where they are, and ſo employ ſome» 
h.dy to ſpeak for them 
IN TE TRR (V.] to bury e dead perſon after 
the manner, and with the funeral pomp of 
any particular country, : 
INTERRMENT (S.) the a& of borying, or 
putting perſons under ground after the mode 


INTERMYX{(V.) to put or mingle fevers! 
things — HO OP BY 2 . 


| 


or faſhion of any particular country. : 
PO; Partieuzar e IN TER». 
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- | dows, thot ſpate of time, from the death of 
one king to the ſucceſſi n of another which 

5 is Hereditary King dens, is, properly fpeale- | 
ing, none at all z but in C Ones, jt is 

ke the new king io choſen and confirmed, vs | 


3 Pul nd, a eX nn] 
man Nx (5) a regent, who fn eleftive 


| s govetns from the drath of one 
i oy — and confirmation of en- 
* Roman, as well while their government was. 

1 Kingdom as » © mon caſch, but after it 
Fecame un empire this office cen ſed. | 
NTERROGATE (V.) to examine or afk 


eftions of another perſon, in ord r to h, 
© 6ut the truth, and is the method of proteed- 


ing In the biſhop's court, and in the court of 


INTERROO ATION ($.) an ex»mination 


vefticning ; allo the name of 4 point or 
; 900 made 0 the end of a ſentence 
that e s quel ſon, marked thus (?;, | 
INTERRO/GATIVE (A.) 83 aſk- 
ing, demanding, or examininy- 
INTFRRO'GA ORIES(S ) queſtions ; end 
In Law, bre ſuch proper ones,” os the pr. 
dence of @ duly authorized magiſtrate aſks 
for the diſcovering end finding out of the 
truth of any mot ter in diſpute, 
INTERRU/FT (v.) to difturb, hinder, ſtop, 
. break off, or diſcontinue, 


INTERRU/PTION .) a difturbonee, bin- 


© drance, breaking off, of diſcontinuing. 
INTERSCRIEE (V.) to inte ling, or writ⸗ 
in between what was beſore Written, either 
© 60 ſopply an omiſſion, er explain a difficulty, 


e. 
| mwrensrcr (v.) to cut off a part between 


he extretmed of any thing, 
INTERSECTION .) ting off from be- 
eween the extremes ; in Mathematichs, it fig- 
nifies the crofling or eutting of one line or 
lare with of by #n-ther, : 
ERIE IT (v.) to fow among or 
twee 


1 
IN TERSO TIL. (V.) in Hyſbandry, bs to lay 


one kind of foil or ear:h upon another. 
INTERSPERSE (V.) to mix, ſcatter, cr 


ſprinkle here and there, up and down, in 211 
| rte, of © | | 
mr Las TIC Es.) ſmallor little aces . 


tween the component parts of body or any 


matter j which are greater or leſſer according | 


to the denſity or rarity of the matter. 
INTERTEXTURE (s.) the waving, mix- 


ing, or compefing any thing between an- 
other, 


| #1 checked cloth, &c. 
INTERVAL (s.) the ſpace or diſtance be- 
tween two extremes, and ſometimes relates 
to time, as from childhood to manhood, c. 
and ſometimes to ſpace, as the place between 
= = man, tree, houſe, Ac. and another; in 
Ma fiel, it is the difference between any two 
e Hotes, 4s they are graver or nenter | 


* 


greater or leſſer, eonſtitates 1 . 
VE NE (V.) to eme in between 
eidentally, or 0 chance, to thruſt We 
one's ſelf into an office,” to meddle or wy, 
cem one's ſelf with other people's buſes, 
INTERVE'NTION (s.) voluntary inter. 
= og, concerning one's ſelf with olben 
INTERVIEW (s.) the meeting of prince a 
great perſons upon ſome extraordinay atfiir; 
Illo the meeting together by appointment a 
an others ue ſally, | 
ney COT RAVE (v.) re mii, or por 
„ between or «ming, things of one fort wi; 
thoſe of another, wy 2 2 
INTE STATE (A.) ſpoken of one that lia 
without making a will, which fotmeriy un 
eftcenied'a very infamous thing, bec ul ty 
| the detrees of the ancient councils eve one 
was to leave a pait of their effects to he dl. 
tributed to pious Uſes ; and that this ful 
net be neglected, the pariſh pricfls were en. 
Jed to ethort dying perſons to confeh 
their fins, and duſpoſe of ſome part of thei 
ellate to the church or poor, which cofton 
' prevailed f far, as to deny 3blolution and 
the ſacrament to thoſe who refuſed to com- 
Ply with this advice; and if ary died inv- 
Fate, he was looked upon as a murderer f 
h; mſelf, and it was thought reaſonable, that 
their afſets ſhould be forfeited to their te- 
tive lords, eſpec.ally if they lay any time 
ck, and did not die ſuddenly 5 it being 
dE ned ſcandalous not to leave a religeu 
open it was decreed that the biſhops, for 
the intereſt of the petſon ſo deceaſed, 
ſhould make ſome charitable diftributions 
out of hs eftate ; and for this reaſon, they 
were to have the adminiftration of his goods 
and chattels, to ſatisfy his creditors, and to 
perform every thing in the fame manner, 1 
if they had been executors by will; but the 
covetouſneſs of the en an lords put them 
upon ſeizing this privilege themfelva, «| 
ledging that as inteflate perſons were eſleem · 
ed felos de ſe, their goods and chattels were 
forfeiced ta them, and ſs neither paid the 
debts of the deceaſed, nor gave almgof 
tt of them; this occaſioned the E ry 
biſhops to complain of them at a | at 
Links b in 1261, ind at a council in Lind 
in 1342 ; this cuftom of the ſecular lor 
ſeizing their vaſſals goods was afterwards 
practiſed by biſhops with reſpect to thei 
clergy, and by the popes with reheat » 
their d . 
Hui War, is a war carried on with's 
2 city, country, or kingdom, by one pait a 
© the inhabitants againſt the other j ſometimes 
called a Civil war. 3 
INTE'STINES (s.) the bowels, entraik, rn, 


or inwards of yy creature, _ 
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/LMENT (5.) bondage; ſervitude, 
trouble, a ſfliction, uncaſinets, | 


preme power to any perſon. 
TYCE (V.) to draw, allure, perſuade, or 


BP TS TT 


ſpeeches or flattering promiles. 
INTI/CEMENT (S.) an allurement, or draw- 
ing in by fair ſpeeches or flattering promiſes. 
INTIMACY (S.) the freedom with which 
triends, relations, .and familiar acquaintance 
| uſe one another z allo knowledge, acquain- 
tance, friendſhip. oh ; 
INTIMATE (V.) to hint, to give notice by 
ugs, to ſpeaks at a diſtance, to ſhew or ſigni- 
what is deſired to be dune. | 


with, or known to. 
INTIMATE (S.) a particular friend or ac- 
 quaintance with whom a perſon is very free, 
and conſults upon all occa ions. g 


puticular freedom, ſtrict friendſhip, great fa- 
miliarity- » _-= 
INTIMA'TION (S.) a private or ſecret hint 
or declaration of ſomething not'publickly. 


known» 
INTYMIDATE (V.) to frighten, diſhearten, 
put in fear, diſpirit. | 
INTYRE (A.) whole, complete, perfect, with- 
out mixture, alteration, adding to, or taking 


from. 
— INTITLE (v.) to make or give a right, 


"% chim, or demand to a thing; alſo to name 
* or call a perſon or thing by ſ-me diſtingoiſh- 
A ing character. | 
they INTYTLED (A.) having a right, claim, or 
3000 demand to an eftate, goods, &c. alſo a name 
is or character to call by, : 
5 INTO (pat.) within, or in the infide or mid - 
> the dle of a place or thing, and commonly means 
hem the action of moving or going into u houſe, 

|  oity, kee. | 
Ta INT O'LERABLE (A.) unſufferable, that can- 
os not or ought not to be allowed, born, permit- 
4 the ted, or (uffered, 


f INTO/MB (v.) to incloſe, bury, or put into a 
11 tomb or ſepulchre, | 
1 ISTON A'TION (S.) in Muſick, is the giving 

un #** pitch, tone, or key of the ſong or com- 

| poſitions | 

Jo BY 10 XicATE(V.) to foddle, make giddy, 
or drunk, to poiſon or bewitch either the 
body or the mind, by filling it with ſtrange, 
whimſical nt tions. 8 

INTOXICA'TION (S.) a making drunk, ſud- 
ding, or bewitching. | 

ISTRA'CTABLE (A.) not to be taught, ina · 
 naged, governe4, or ruled, ; 

INTRAILS (S,) the guts, bowe 8, Ac. of any 
living eveature, | 


THRO/NE(V.) to ſcat, put, or inueſt with | 
10 upon a throne, to give the kingly or ſu- 


briog over a perſon to do ſamething by fair | 


INTIMATE (A.) familiar, well acquainted | 


| INTIMATENESS or FNTIMACY (5.) 


NTP 


SRA'L (v.) to bring into trouble, bond · trance; or à ſeeming ſtate | £2 
me oFiAion, lla very, or e we 0 | , 8 f of inf®6bilicy, 
Mun 


without reflection or motion, and ſo 
| means being in dream or viſion, &c, : 
INTRA'NSLLIVE {A,)a Grammatical Teror, 


| for ſuch ue. b as do not paſs their fignification 
f 


it. 8 
| INTRA'P (V.) to catch in a ſnare, gin; or 
trap, to watch what words ſhall come out of 
another's mouth, and to aſk queſtions on pur- 
poſe to lay hold of the anſwer to another's 
| diſadvantage. 
INTREA'T (V.) to'beg, pray, or deſire ear - 
RY » to ſupplicate, or humbly requeſt ſomes 
thing. : RF | 
| INTREA”TY (S.) an humble or ſubmiſſive 
| begging, praying, or defiring ſomething of 
another. 

INTRENCH (V.) to fortify a camp, army, 
c. with a trench, ditch, or rampart ; alſo 
to uſurp, encroach, or get by degrees, 

INTRE'NCHMENT (s.) a defenfive work 


the attacks of the enemy, and is ſometimes 
a ditch, and ſometimes a re:ſt-work ; alſo 
an encroachment, or unfair and illegal goiug 
into or up«n another man's property, 


INTRE'PIL (A.) without fear, dauntleſs, re- 


ſolute, that no danger can terrify, 
INTRE'PIDNESS or INTREPTVDITY (s.) 
courageouſneſ;, reſoluteneſe, fearleſlgeſi, un- 
dauntedneſs, | 
I'NTRICATE (A.) difficult, perplexed, intan- 
gled, hard to be done or under ftocd, 
UNTRICATENESS or INTRICACY (s.) 
d flicultneſs, p-rplexity, intanglement, 
INTRI'GUE (s.] an #flemblage of events or 
circurnſtences occurring in an affair, and per- 
plexing or troubling the perſyns concerned 
therein; it is ſometimes applied to the defign 
or plat of a play ; but the common and moſt 
uſual acceptation is when an amour or Jove 
flair is carried on by parties who are other= 
wiſe engaged, as between the wife of one 
man and the huſband of another woman; it 
is alſo applied to any plot er private affair 
that has diſliculty in the management. 
INTRIUGUE (V.) to plot, cabal, contrive, or 
carry on ſecret affairs. | 
INTRUNSICK or INTRINSECAL (A.) 
real, ttue, genuine, internal. 
INTROBU'CE (V.) to lead or bring in a ſub- 
jet, m tter, or perſon. 
INTRODU*CTION (8.) an entrance or begin- 
ning; alſo leading, ſhe wing, or bringing into 
a place or acquaintance, 
INTRODU/CTIVE(A;) any thing that ſerves 
to begin, lead, or dire ct toa perton or thing, 
INTROSPE'CTION (S.) a narrow ſearching, 
or looking into any matter ot thing, 
INTRU “ODE (V:) to thruſt cnc! felf rudely 
into another's company , buſineſs, or concerns, 
to preſurne to do a thing Without leaye or 
eonſent. 


IN\RA'NCEDL (A.) caſt into 3 ſwoon or 


1 E e | ix. 


metimas 


upon the ſubſtantive that ftands next aller 


made to ſecure a poſt, an army, &, againſt 


' INTRU/DER (s.) one who rudely and = 


: 


INVALID ($.) a ſoldier, who through age, 


F 


7 1 N v | 


vitedthrufis himſelf i-to other people's com- 


2 


ny ot buſineſs; alſo an uſurper or tyrant 
— breaks through the laws 


alſo a perſon | 
who gets poſſeſſion of lands t 


are void by 


the death of a tenant for life, | E 


INTRU'SION (S.) an irregular and unman- 
nerly thruſting or forcing one's ſelf into ano- 
ther perſon's company, buſineſs, &c. and in 
Law, an illegal ſeizing upon lands or tene 


ments. | 

INTRU'ST (V.) to put confidence in a perſon, 
to commit money, goods, &c, to his keeping, 
to rely or depend upon the fidelity and honeſty 


of another, 
INTUITION (s.) a clear, perſect, and diſtinct 
perception of ledge of the agreement or 


diſagreement of any two ideas immediately 
compared together; alſo the ſpeculation con · 
fideration, thinking upon, or ſtudying of a 
matter: but the moſt generally accepted ſenſe, 
is that knowledge of the nature of things that 
the ſouls of good men have or ſhall have after 
their departure out of this life, and that 
angels now 1 8 i 
INTUITIVE (A.) ſpeculative, clear, plain, 
comprehenfive, and, as it were, inſpired, 


INTUME'SCENCE (s.) a ſwelling, puffing, | 


or raiſing up, an extending or growing pre- 
ternaturally large. 

INVA'DE (V.) to come violently, illegally, 
unfairly; or urjufſtly, into the lands, poſſeſ- 
ſions, or country cf another; and is com- 
monly underſtood of the army of one nation's 

coming ſuddenly and unprovoked into ano- 
ther's Linge om or country, and keeping poſ- 
ſeflion of all or part thereof by violence, or 
driving away the cattle, making priſcners cf 
the people, or doing other acts of hoſtility. 


maims, wounds, or loſs of limbs, is become 

- uncapable of the ſervice, and is therefore pro- 

vided for by the ftate in ſome hoſpital, or 

_ otherwiſe allowed a penfion for his mainte- 
Nance. . 


INV A'LID (A.) weak, infirm, fickly, crazy; 
and in Laco, means a title, teſtimony, &c. | 


_ that is not ſufficient, good, or allowed, 

INVA'LIDATE (V.) to weaken, ſet aſide, 

make of no uſe, benefit, or advantage. 

INVA'RIABLE (A.) unchangeable, unal- 

+ terable, firm, reſolute, conſtant; ſtedfaſt, 

INVA'RIABLENESS (S.) unalterableneſs, 
unchangeableneſs, firmneſs, &c, 

INVASION (S.) the violent, ſudden, and ille- 
gal entering of an-atmy, &c. into another's 
country and keeping potleſſion, or committing 
hoſtilities. . 

INVECTIVE .S.) a ſatyrical writing, or rail- 
ing, virulent, r 
tion, repreſentation, or character. 

INVEUVGH (V.) to rail, find fault, ſpeak 
avainſt, or accuſe vehemently, 

INVELGLE (V.) to inſinuste into a perſon's 


de in this manner; 


eproachful accuſation, reflec- | 


INV 


tenceg. | 
INVE'LOP (V.) to incloſe, wrap, or fold vp 

to entangle, trouble, or engage in difficulties, 
INVE'NOM (V.) to infect, poiſcn, or cor. 
rupt. 8 | 
INVE'NT TV.) to compoſe, find out before al) 
others, deviſe, contrive, or bring into order ; 
. in Converſation, to feign, forge, or make 
a for y. 3 IE 
INVENTION (S.) an art, ſcience, machine, 

: &c, found out or diſcovered ; alſo the faculty 
of the mind, whereby the genius or inclina- 
tion of a perſon is known, and his under- 

ſtanding, judgment, and readineſs of wit or 
porception are diſcovereũ]; allo a feſſiyal in the 
church of Rome, kept in memory of the 
day on which the croſs of out Saviour was 
ſound by the empreſs Helena, in the time of 
Conflantine the Great, which is called the I- 
vont ion f the Holy Croſs, and which is faid to 
e being at Fernſalin, 
was informed that the croſs of our Saviour 
| was buried in his ſepulchrez upon this the 
ordered them to dig, where they found the 
croſs and nails, together with the crofles of 
the two thieves, but the wood on which the 
inſcription'was written, being parted from the 
crofſes, they could not diſtinguiſh our $4» 
. viour'sfrom the reft, till Macarius biſhop of 
Jeruſalem put them upon the following ex- 
mene, : he ordered a dying woman to be 
rought and placed upon the croſſes, two of 
which gave het no manner of relief, but being 
ſet upon the third, the perfe&ly recovered 
the firſt moment ſhe touched it, by which 
they concluded this was our Saviour's ; the 
empreſs built a ſtately chuich in the place 
where the eros was found, where ſhe leſt 
ſome part of the wood richly ornamented, 
carrying the reſt with the n ils to Conan 
- nople, This Rory wants no comment, it # 
ſuſhciently loaded with ly ing abſurdities not 
to nerd aonfutition, 

INVE'NTIVE (A.) ready-witted; ſuited to 
the projecting cr diſcovering of he matten 
or things. | 
INVENTORY (S.) a catalogue, liſt, or of- 

derly account of goods; and this is applied to 

a perſon's eſtate when he begins a ſet of 
bock in the mercantile form, he fi: it make 

ot tale s an i entory or particular of his ſtock 
01 «ſtz;e, and then digeſts them under proper 
| heads, ard males them debtors to ſtock fog 
the value; alto when a perſon dies #nd his 

+ houſhold goods or ſtock in trade are valued, 
the commons require an #-ventory ; but when 
they are ſold by auction, &c. It js called a er- 
talogue; ſo of books the ſame; but of pat- 
cels or portions of land, tenements, &c, 8 
called a particular, . 
INVERSE (A.) back ward, or contrary, it 
ble out, or upſide down; ſo in Arithmetic, 
it is call-d the inwerſe. or 
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a 


alleions or incligations, to 


allure, entice, | 


three, where the third or queſtioniry * 


or deceive with fair words or ſzecloue pre; 


backeword ru N 


. 
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i tothe fourth 
75 the firſt does to the ſecond z as if I lend a 
lon 1001. for ſix months, how long muſt 


anſwer is 12 months; here 85 does not bear 
the ſame, but a much greater proportion to 
12 than 100 does to 6, FE 

INVER<ION 8.) a changing the order, pro- 


making the laſt firſi, &c. 55 
NVE RT v.) to change the order cx diſpo- 


backward or inſide out. | 


INVEST (V.) to put into, inſtal, or confirm 2 


perſon in an office, poſſeſſion of an eſtate, 
ignity, or title, and in Mar, it is to circum- 
{cribe a place, town, or city ſo ſtrictly and 
vigorouſly, that no poſſible communication cx 
reliefean be brought to it without the beſieg- 
a: knowledge and conſet. 
INVESTIGATE (V.) to diſcover or find out 
by what ſteps, methods, or ways a geomettri- 
«al problem or other difficult propoſition may 
eanſwered, explained, or made known, 
INVESTIGA'TION (S.) the tracing, finding 
cut, or anſwering difficu;t queſtions in Geo- 
melry, Ec. , ; 3 1 | 
INVE'STITURE (s.) the ceremony vfcd vo 
ſome extraordinary occaſions, to put perſons 
it / the poſſeflipn of a dignity, revenue, &c. 
and it is either proper or improper z the proper 


1s when the thing itſelf, or part of it is deli 


vered to the party, as by delivering or giving » 
mp or turf of earth; improper, when it is 
ured by delivering a ſword, ſpear, banner, 
vand, ring, ariow, &c. as the enſign of an 


born, grown rooted, thoroughly ſettled by 
bh continu; nce of bat ed, auger, &c. 
] 


VETERATENESS or INVE'TERACY | 
($,) ſetiled, thorough, unalterable grudge, | 


,1-will, hatred, or malice, 

INVFDIOUS (4+) malicioue, ill-natured, un- 
kind, firained, or forced, + 

INVI'DIOUSNESS (S.) envy, anger, ill-will, 
katred, Ty 3 5 

INVI'GORA E (v.) to ſtren then, put life, 


lyrit, vigour, and reſolution, into a perſon 
of thing, SN 


2 
INVINCIBLE (A.) unconquerable, that can 
not be maſtered or overcome. 


kept, or performed. 
NVIRON (V.) to encompaſs about, to ſur- 
und, or hedge in on all ſides, 
INVI'SIBLE (A.) that cannot be ſeen or per- 
e by the eye. : [57S 
INVISIBLES (S.) the followers of Minder, 
Flateus, Iliyricus, Sxucnkfeld, c. were ſo 


el the church. | i 
[SVISIBLENESS or IN VISIBVLITY (s.) 
nature or property of beings bat are not 


he lend me 50 J. to requite the favour ? The | 


ſtion of things into a contrary way, to turn | 


INVIOLABLE (A.) ſacred, that muſt ke 
carefully ablerved, and diligently regarded, | 


alled, becauſe they denied the perpetual vi- 
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objects diſcernible by the eye z and this may 
ariſe from many cauſes, as the'exceeding or 

great diſtance of ſpace between the obje& and 


i 


* tco ſmall for our natural perception, tho? 


. 


tures that are brought to our knowledge and 


„ fight by the help of microſcopes, &c. and 8 
jon, or diſpoſition of things, words, & c. 


ladly, the immaterſality of the being, as of 
2 the ſul, angels, and God.. % E 5 ; 5 
IN VITE. V.) to aſk, defire, call, or offer 


come to a place, or do a thing; and is com- 
monly applied to people's being defired to 
come to a feaſt, or merry entertainment. 


INVITA'TION ($.) a friendly bidding or re. 


quiring a perſon's attendance or company ata 
_ feaſt, an offering rewards, or ſettling great 
encouragements upon thoſe that do any thing 
| at the requeſt of another. 
INUNDA 


breaking in of, and overflowing with water. 
INVCCA 


call upon, pray, beſeech, or deſire help, aid, 


cr-afſiſtance from another; but moſt com- 


, monly is underſtood of praying to God for 


his help and aſſiſtance in, any particular, or 


the common affairs of life, 


* 


INVOCA'TION (S.) a begging for help, a coll 


ing for aſſiſtance, eſpecially ina religious ſenſes 
the ancient poets, and the moderns in imita- 


called upon the muſes, &e. and the heathens 


upon their great men or heroes after, their 
death; and ſo by degrees the martyrs and ſaints 
who were in great veneration among the pri- 


c 0 „ 
MVETERATE (A) fixed, reſolote, ſtub- 


mit ive Chriſtians, were honoured with orations 
and rhetorical apoſtrophes after their deceaſe, 


_ * 


upon a belief of t heit preſence at their tombs, 
which at laſt crept into an idolatrous worſhip, 


and univerſal invocation, fo as to have parti» 
cular offices inſerted in the common ſervice- 
books; and is now ſo extravagant among the 
more blinde d or ignorant part of the Romiſs 
church, as to offet ten prayers to the Virgin 
Mary, for one to God Almighty z the eaſtern, 
church began in the fifth century by calling 
upon the dead, and demanding their ſuffrage 
as preſent inthe divine offices; but the weſt-, 


ern church carried it ſo far as frequently to 


” canonize thoſe they had any regard for, thoꝰ 
the wickedneſsof their lives gave them no title 
toan 
maſles, litanies, prayers,” and oblations for 
and to them. 


1 N VOICE (S.) an account of goods tipped in 


one place, and conſigned to a factor, &. at 

another, by which he is capable of knowing 

the quantity and charge, and regulating him - 
ſelf in the reception and ſale of them. 

INVO'LVE (V. ] to roll, fold, or wrap up any, 

thing ; alſo to entangle, encumber, or en- 

- gave in any troubleſome affair; in Aritbme- 


tick or Algebra, it is the multiply ing a * 


E e 2 


otherwiſe near enough; as are all thoſe cred». 


tion of them, in the entrance of their poems 


T's 
* 


the eye; the minuteneſs of the objects being 


— 


kindnefſes, rewards, or encouragements to 


TION (s.) a ſudden and violent 
TE or INVO'KE (V.) to beg of, 


ſuch honour, to make, proceſſions,, _ 
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INVO'LUNTARINESS (s.) unwillingneſe, 


00 


eee more times into or by it · 
or the doing or forbearing any thing agg ia 
the natural deſire, will, or inclination of a 


rſon. 
ny O'LUNTARY (A.) contrary to, or a- 
inſt a perſon's will, inclinationg ox conſent ; 
n Phy ſich, any infirmity that occaſions the 
excretions, ſuch as urine in the diabetes, &c, 
to come away againſt the will of the patient, 
through the weakneſs of the velſzls to re- 


tain it. 
 INVOLU'TION (S.) the wrapping or folding 


a thing up ; but is commonly applied to the 
numerical multiplying a root or number into, 
or by itſelf, which, 
the ſecond power, or a ſquares when that 
produtt is again multiplied by the root, or 
original number, it is called the third power, 
or the cube, &c, 
INU/ AE (V.) to accuſtom, to uſe, to cauſe a 
perſon to do the lame thing often. 
INVU"LN ERABLE (A.) that cannot be hurt 
or wounded, . | 
n (A.) on or towaids the inſide of a 
Hing. | 
JOB (S.) the name of one cf the canonical 
books of the Old Teſlament, concerning the 
author of which there ate abundance of con- 
jeftur-s; ſome think it was written by 7 
im ſalf in Arabick or Syriack, and that 4 
or ſyme other 1ſraclize, tranilated into He- 
bert aſterwards ; ſome that Elibu, one of 
Jub's Friends, wrote ity others that Moſes, 
Jolamon, Iſaiah, &c. were the authors; but 
it is generally 2Kowed the original language 
uf it is Hlebf eu, but blended with many Ara- 
 bick and Chaldee exprefiions, and ſeveral par- 
ticular turns that are not to be met with in 
Hebreau, for which reaſon it is a very difficult 
"and obſcure book to tranſlate truly ; it is 
wiitten in verſe, but not confiacd to any par- 
, icular meaſure or cadence, and the beauty 
ronſiſts principally in noble expreflions, bold 
and ſublime thoughts, lively emotions, fine 
celcriptions, and a great divcrfity of charac- 
ters ; all antiquity does nut furniſh a poem 
mote copious, lofty, magnificent, diverſified, 
a4orned, vr #ticfting than this. 


when done once is called 
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ms 5 _ 5 CARAT ſet aſide, 

OCO/5E or A merry, jc 

j wanton, arch, waggith, fall of 0D 

JOCO'SEN ESS, JO'CUL ARNESS, or J0. 

 CULA'RITY (S.) mirth, jefting, wanton. 

| nels, waggery,” homourouſneſs, | 

JO'CUND (A) blithe, joyful, gay, pleaſant, 

merry. ſportive, | 

JOG or JO'CGLE (V.) to givea gentle hunch 

with the elbow, to ſhake or ſhove, 

JOG or jU'GGLE (S.) a thruft, ſhake, ot 

gentle blow with the elbow, 

JOIN (V.) to add one part or thing to another, 
to knit, unite, or marry together, 

JOV/NER (S.) an artificer or worker in the 
mott curious part of wood-work, ſuch as ca» 
binets, pulpits, all ſorts of wainſcotting, &e. 
ſo called from the frequent occafions he hazof 
joining many ſmall pieces, to make a plane, 
as in vancering, Kc. 

JOYNERY (S.) the art of performing the cu- 
rious part of wood-work, ſuch as the wain- 
ſcotting of rooms, pewing churches, making 
pulpits, cabinets, &c, 

JOVNING (S.) adding, uniting, cementing, 
g'\uing, &c. two or more things together. 

JOINT (S:) in Mechanicks, the place where 

two ſtones are cemented by mortar, or pleces 
of wood by glue; in Nature, wherever any 

. flexure or bending of the part is, by means of 
certain bones turning upon a ſocket, as the 
wriſt, elbow, knee, &c. In Trade, with the 
Butchers, a whole leg, ſhoulder, &c, is {6 

called. ä | 

JOI'NTER (S.) a very large plane, or inſtr- 
ment, uſed by coopers, carpenters, joinen, 
&e, to plane their ſtaves, boards, &e- ſo 1 
to fit exactly. ; 

JOI'NT-HEIR (s.) one that is an equal heir or 
co- heir with another in an effate, &c, 

JOINTLY (Part.) in conjunction or agreement 
with one or ſeveral perſons. 

JOINTURE (.) ſo much as the huſband 

ſettles upon the wife in lieu of her fortune 
or dowry, in money, &c, which at marriage 
ſhe brings him. 

JOVNTURE (V.) to ſettle or make over to 4 
wife, or truſtees, for her uſe, money, or at 
eſtate, &c. at the time of marriage. 

JOISTS (8) the ſtrong timbers that the floors 


IBB ($.) a piece of work cf any ſcrt or kind, | of hou{cs, &c, are laid upon. 


but commonly applied to a fma}l thing or 
matter, eſpecially iu the regaiting or mend - 
it ay» 


g way g 
JO'BLER. (S.) one that does ſmall pieces of 
work, eſpecially in repairs ; allo the name of 


one that deals in buying and ſelling of ſhares 
in companies, ſtocks, annuities, or other go- 
vernment ſecuritics, 

JOBBERNO'WL (S.) a large-headed, igno- 
tant, flupid fellow, a blundetbuſ: or block- 


head. 
JO'CKEY (S.) a dealer in, breoder, teacher, or 


trainer of horſes, 


JOCKEY (V.) ts impoſe upon, to chouſe, 


4 


JOKE (v.) to pun, jeſt, or talk woggiſhly, 
merrily, or humourouſly. | 
JOKE G.) + pun, droll, or merry, but often- 
times ſatyrical ſpeech. | = 
JO LLIT Vor JO*"LLINESS(S.) mirtb,gaiety, 
feaſting, ſporring- 5 
O'LLY (A.) fat, luſty, gay, merry, c. 
OLT (V.) to ſhake or joſtle by a coach's 
going over a hollow or rugged way z lots 
- toſs to and fro by the.trotting of a horſe, or 
* haſtily raking up or ſetting down. 
JOLT (8) a violent ſhock, qecaſioned by the 
irregolar motion of a coach, or Waggon, ® 


( 
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alſo a dull, rapid fellow, or blockhead, 

IONICK (S.) an order in Architefure, com- 
monly called the third by the Modeins; its 
ditinguiſhing character is the Nenderneſs and 
Autings of its columns, and the volutes or 
rams horns that adorn its cz ita! 3 among 
the Ancients, there was a ſe& of philoſophers, 
whoſe favourite tenet was, that water was 
the origin of all things, and theſe were called 
the Ionick ſect, of whom Thales was the 
founder, | : 5 2h | | 

JoT (S.) a point, tittle, or very ſmal! part of 
a matter. 

JOVE (5.) the Heathens name for Jupiter, or 
the great God, ſuppoſed a contraction of the 
Hebrew word Jebo vad. 

O'VIAL (A.) merry, briſk, gay, jolly, &c. 
OU RING or JOU'ERING (S.)a grumbling 
like a dog, a continual murmuring, untaſi 

neſs, or quarielling. | 

JOU'RNAL (S.) a diaty, or daily account of 
what happens either in trade, travelling, or 

_ otherwiſe, ; among. Merchants, the journal is 
a principal book, into which ell the parti- 
culars of their trading tranſactions are fairly 
copied and digeſted, and made debtors under 
proper heads, from the pocket books, me- 
morandums, or waſte-books of themſelves or 
ſervants, in order to be poſted into the ledger, 

JOU'RNEY (S.) ſo far ava perſon goes or tra- 
yels from home, and is commonly under-. 
ſtood to be on land ; if by ſea, it is called a 
voyages 


| ge 
JOU'RNEY (V.) to travel from one place or 


country to another. 


Jou KN ET- MAN (s.) one hired by a maſter | 


of a trade to work for him, without expect - 
ing any other profit, than being paid a certain 
ſum for his wages. a 
JOU'RNEY-WORK (S.) ſuch as is done at fo 
much per day or yard, &c. wi hout reckon- 
ing materials, thoſe being found by the em- 


er, | 
1005 or JOLL ($S.) the head, neck, or upper 
rt of a ſalmon, 6 
10 W LER (S.) a common name ſor a hunting 


dog, 


Joy (s.) mirth, gladneſs, rejoicing, pleaſure, 
latis faction. 6 | 
JOYEUL or JO'YOUS (A.) glad, pleaſant, 


merry, agreeable, _ bo 
JO LESS (A.) deſpairing, ſorrowful, without 
proſpect or hope of being better, 


JO'YNDER or .JO'INDER ($.) in Law, is 


the uviting two perſons in one ſuit or action 


Fs a third, 0 
JG OF ISSUE (s.) in Law, when 


__ contending parties agree to refer their cauſe 


to the trial of a jury- . 
JO'YNT TENANTS ($.) ſuch as come to and 
; hold lands and tenements by one title. 
IPSWICH (S.) in Sefolt, formerly called G/p- 

{4/wich ; its fituatign is low, in a bottom, 


11 
and forms a ſort of ſemi-circle, by the ſide of 
the river; the town is large, extending a 
mile from St. Mattbetos to St. Helem, upon 
the road, and as much from north to ſouth 
it has a good bridge over the river Gippen, b 
ſome called the Orwell; formerly it had a 
commodious haven, and a very great trade, 
which occaſioned it to be very populous, and 
to kave abundance of rich merchants in it g 
but at preſent its trade and ſhipping is much 
decreaſed, It is divided into four wards, 
which contain twelve pariſhes, with very 
large ſtreets, and but few people ; the ton 
is neat and commodious, though built in the 
ancient faſhion 3 the market-phace is very 
ſpacious, and the butchery (Which was built 
by cardinal Wolſey, who was born here, and 
whoſe father was a butcher) is fine ; the inns 
are good, and all manner of proviſions cheap, 
It is a corporation, governed by two bailiffs, 
who are juſtices of the peace, ten port · mem, 
four of whom are juſtices of the peace, two 
cafoners, 24 common-council-men, two 
chamberlains, a recorder, and a town clerk, 

&c. ſends two burgeſſes to parliament ; The 
bailiffs paſs fines and recoveries, hold pleas 
for all manner of actions, both eivil and cri- 
minal, and appoint the aflize of bread, &c, 
No freeman can be forced to ſerve on jutics 
out of the town 2g inſt his will, vr bear any 
offices for the king, but ſheriffs for the 
county; are toll-free in all other parts of the 
kingdorn, are intitled to all waifs and eftrayt, 

" &c. and to all goods caſt on ſhore within 
their admiralty juriſdiction, which extend 
on the coaſt of 52 beyond Harwich, ana 
on both ſides the Suſſoll coaſt ; diſtant from 

London 55 computed, and 68 meaſured 
miles. Fhis town has ſix markets a week 
for proviſions, but the three chiefare Weds 
neſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, when all 
ſorts of goods are brought out of the coun- 
try ; formerly there were 21 churches in 
this town, of which twelve are till remain- 
ing and the ruins of moſt of the others; it 
has yt a good maritime trade, though no- 
thing near ſo great as formerly ; it is very 
remarkable, that though ſhips of 500 tons 
burden may, upon a ſpring-tide, come up 
very near to the town, and ſeveral as large 
have been built there, yet the river is ſcarce 
. navigzble for the. ſmalleſt boats above the 
town. | 

IR A'SCIBLE (A.) ſabject or inclinable to be 
angry or fly into a paſſion, | ; 

[RE (S.) anger, diſpleaſure, wrath, fury, &c, 

FREBY (5.) in umberland, an ancient, but 
mean town, which has. a ſmall market 
weekly on Thurfday ; diflant from Londen 
225 computed, and 299 meaſured miles, 

RIS (S.) the rainbow z alſo the darkiſh circle 
about the nipples of women's breaſts z the 

_ painters repreſented it by a you"s nymph 
with large wings, fietched i the A of 
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a ſeml· circle, the plumes being ſet in rows of | 


ders colours ; with her hair hanging before 

her eyes, her breaſts like clouds, and drops of 
water falling from her body, 
hand a rainbow or flower · de · luce. 

IRK (V.) to teaze, trouble, vex, or be uneaſy 
in the mind. 7 

YRKSOME (A. )j troubleſome, uncaly, alle. 
tive, tireſome. N Fa 

TRON (S.) a hard, fuſible, and malleable me- 

tal, confiſting of an earth, ſalt, and ſulphur, 


but very impure and irregelarly mixed, which: 


4 


4” 


. Occaſions it to be very liable to rut ; it is the 
harceſt, drieſt, and moſt difficult of all metals 
to melt z it may be ſoftened by heating it and 
ammering it often, and permitting it to cool 
natura'ly ; it is hardencd by quenching it in 
the water ; it may be made white by cooling 

it in fa] armoniac and quick lime; the 
Nrongeſt temper of jron is faid to be that in 

© Which it takes the juice of ſtrained worms ; 
a red hot iron applied to a roll of ſulphur, 
diſſolyes and finks into fine duſt ; iron has a 
great conformity with copper, and axe very 


1 


5 Jun it by this character &. 
Tao (v.) to ſmooth linen cloth, os women 
do while it is da mp, by rubbing it over with 
a ſmooth and hot iron; alſo to puniſh offen- 
ders, by putting them into irons or chains. 
IRO'NICAL (A.) after a mocking and jeering 


, manner, ſaying one thing and meaning the 


quite contrary - 


F „ 
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© various forts of iron wares. 

T'RON-SICK (A.) a ſhip or boat is faid to be 

/ fo, when the bolt-ſpikes or nails are ſo eaten 

away with ruſt, that they ſtand hollow in the 
1 by means whereof the ſhip leaks, 

FRONY (S.) a figure in Rhetoric, by which 

we ſpeak the dirct contrary of what we mean, 
intend, or purpoſe, 


IRRA'DIATE(V.) to enlighten, or caſt forth 
beams Ds 


IRRA'TIONAL (A.) void of or contrary to 
* realon, prudence,or common ſenſe ; in Aritb- 
metict, ſuch numbers as are not capable of 
having their roots exactly found or extracted, 
pre Cal ed ſurd or irrariional numbers; and in 
Geometry, ſuch lines or figures as are incom- 
menſurable to' rational ones, ate called irra- 
tional lines or figures, 
IRRATIONA'LITY or IRRA'TION AL.- 
1 ESS (S.) the want or defebtivencts of 1ca- 


an. ? 
TRRECONCTLEABLE (A) inveterately ha- 


ting, unappealable 20 


contradictory, or 
that cannot be made to agree. EC 


IRRECO'VERABLE (A.) loft for ever, paſt 


I poſſibility of getting again, 


 IRREFRAGABLE (A.) pat all contradic- | 


tion, undeniable, plain, clear, 
IR&E'GULAR (A.) diforderly, contrary to 
| 


rules method, er derbe Cg, 


* 


# 
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diffievlt to ſeparate, when ſoldered together ;} 
the Chymif1 call this metal Mars, and re- 


lding in her 


| TRONMONGER ($,) 4 perfon that deals in 


| 
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thoſe bodies that are not terminated by 

and like ſurfaces, are called irregular 

IRREGULA'RITY ($.) unevenneſs, Gerdes. 
lineſs, contrariety to the rules, Jaws, or come 


mands of our ſuperiors, ' 
IRRELYGION (s.) prophaneneſe, a deſpifing 


ſtraints of religion” | 
IRREME'DIABLE (A.) paſt al poſſibility of 
helping or preventing, that can no ways be 
mended ; deſperate, 
IRRE'PARABLE(A.) that cannot be mended 
or repaired; alſo a loſs too great to be com - 
penſated. . 
IRREPREHE'NSIBLE (A.) that cannot be 
chid, bla med, or con ne ; : 
IRRESISTIBLE (A.) too mighty to be with- 
ſto9d, that cannot be reſiſted, ſtopped, check. 
ed, or overcome. | 
IRRE'SOLUTE (A.) unſtable, unfixed, unre- 
ſolved, undetermined. | 
IRRETRIE'VABLE (A,) paſt all recovery, 
that cannot be altered, amended, or reſtors 


ed. | 

IRRE'VERENCE or IRRE/'VERENTNEs$ 
(S. undecent or unſeemly behaviour, eſpe- 
Wy at religious exerciſes, and in religious 


places. 

IRREVE'RSIBLE (A. ) unalterably fixed, that 

cannot be changed or recalled, 

IRREVOCABLE 
ed, revoked, altered, or changed. 

IRRITABLE (A.) that may be made angry, 
inflamed, ſtirred up, or provoked. 

VRRITATE (V.) to enrage, make angry, 
provoke, or incenſe, ' | | 

IRRITA'TION (S.) a provoking, ot making 
angry, a ſtirring up to wrath. OY: 

IRRU PTION (S.) a violent breaking out of 
witer, fire, an army into 4 neighbouring 
country, not as yet at war, &c, 

IS (V) the third perſon fingular of the verb 
ſubltantive I am, aflerting the being or ex- 
iſte nee of ſome other perſon or being beſides 
one's —_ ) t bis . 

ISCHURE'TIC (A.) of a nature; and 
in Phyſick, it { a glen ey force urine, 
when ſtopped by the ſtone, gra vel, or other 
diſorders. | FI | 


the urine. | | 
I'SICLE (S.) a ſmall portion of water at the 
eves of a hhuſe, or any other place or thing 
Who re water drains from, and by the ſeverity 
of the weather is congealed or frozen jnto 
long thin ſtreal s of ice, : 
1'SING-GLASS (S.) a fort of glue made from 
a fiſh that breeds in the river Danube in Gere 
ow, and which has no bones but about the 
head, which being cut into ſmall pieces, nd 
boiled to a jelly, while warm, is ſpread abtcad 
and dried, and then brought to us, as we le 
fe j as lt {6 very glutinous, ſo irlsconfequently 
good in all diſorders ariſing from too thinand 


ſharp a ſlate of the fluids, 
# 7 3 15 Ty 1313 


or acting contrary to the commands and re- 


(A.) that cannot be recall. 


1SCHURY (s.) a floppage or ſuppreſſion of 
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1518(S,) the principal goddeſs or deity of the 


Fg yptiansy and imagined to be the fame with 


V, beloved by Fupiter, who having through 


hatred of Juno been metamorphoſed into 
2 cow, withdrew into Egype, where Fupiter 
reſtored ber to her natural ſhape z here ſhe 
married O/iris the king, who together with 
governed ſo gently and wiſely, and were 
Z remarkably ſerviceable to all the courtry, 


| 3 huſbandry and manufactures, 


t the Egyptians paid them divine honour ; 


| they reprelented Ii with the head of a cow, | 


or at leaſt with a creſcent on her head, and 
between the horns of the creſcent they placed 


a globe, to ſignify ber uviverſality ; ſhe is 
ſometimes figured with a bird upon, her head, 


ſoppoſed to be the 1bis, and ſometimes with 
1 5 , a croſs, and a Whip in her hand; 
many cther nations worſhipped an Ii, but 
theirs was not this IA; expoſitors have made 
# all the goddeſles round; anciently the 
its called Ia were ſolemnized in honour 


| of her, which were full of abominable im- 


purities, for which reaſon thoſe who were 
initiated were obliged to take an oath of ſe- 


erecy ; theſe feaſts held nine days ſueceſſively; 


but were ſo abominable, that the Roman ſenate 
aboliſhed them under the conſulate of 5 
and Gabinivs, which the emperor Commodus 
200 years after reſtored, and aſſiſted at them 
himſelf, carrying the Annubis; her prieſts 
were called Ii aci, who carried a branch of 
ſea wormwood in their hands inſtead of oliye, 
rments, and ſhoes made of 
the thinneſt bark of the tree Papyrus, 


JSLAN D (3) the name of a large iſland ofthe 


north or frozen ſea, peopled by the Woraus - 
tian; the two chief cities whereof are Hola 
and Schalbalt, which are both biſhops ſees z 
beſides theſe there are but about fix or ſ:ven 


towns more, the ighabitantscommonly living 
ia ca ves of the mountains 3 the caſtl» of Beſlode 


is the reſidence of the governor for the king 


of Dermark ; the le formerly worſhipped : 
Jupiter by the ings Ther, and 3 3 
Chꝛriſiianity was eſtabliſhed among them about 
the year 1000, and the reformation was in- 
_ troduced by Chriftiern III. It is about 200 
leagues long, and 100 broad ; its longeſt day 


in the ſummer ſolſtice is 24 hours without 
any night, and ſo contrarily when the ſun 
enters Capricorn, there is no day; the air is 


extremely ſharp, and the ground generally 


mountainous and barren , yet on ſome level 


Ports there ate paſtures and meadows fo rich, 


that the beaſts that are put the1ein muſt be 
fed by meaſure, or they would burſt them- 
ſelves with feeding ; the oxen of this iſland 
have no horns; and ſcarce any trees are to be 


ſound in it but juniper buſhes z it hath very 


= mountains covered at the top with ſnow, 
hich nevertheleſs at times yomit fire; the 
higheſt is called Hecla, in which there a e 
nch mines of brimſtone, wherewith the 
Ferchants driye a great trade; there is allo 


oy 


4. 8, 

2 fountain with ſmoaking water, whoſe er 
 halations turn every thing into ſtone with - 
cout altering the form of it; there is alſo 

another fountain whoſe water kills all that 

drink of its ; 

FSLANDER (S.) an inhabitant of, or dweller 
npon an iſland, f 1 

ISLE or. ISLAND (S.) a country ſurrounded 
or encompaſſed with the ſea or rivers. 

ISLES (S.) in Architecture, are the wings or 

-- tides of a building; this term is particularly 
uſed 3 of the inſide of — | 
upon t r or payement, where they are 

called the inſide and the middle iſles, the up- 

| per parts being called galleries. | 

} V'SLET (S.) a ſmall, diminutive, or little 

iſland ; alſo a ſmall round hole worked round 

about with thread or. ſilk like a button- hole, 
is called an i/et-hole, - 

FSOCHRONAL (A.) of equal portions of 
time, like the vibrations of a well regulated 
pendulum. | 

ISOME'RIA (S.) a reducing, bringing, or di- 

viding any thing into equal parts 3 and in 

Algebra, it is the freeing an equation from 

fractions, by reducing them all to one deno- 

mination. | 

ISOPERI'METERSor ISOPERI'METRAL 

FIGURES (S,) ſuch as have equal perime- 

ters or circumferences. | py 

ISO'SCELES (S.) ſuch triangles as have two 

750 or ſides equal to one another. 

I'SSUANT (A.) a term in Heraldry, for a lion 
or other creature in a coat of arms, that 
ſeems coming out or .from under a chief, 
feſſe, houſe, wood, &c, and ſhews but half 


his body, 
VSSUE (S.) in La, fignifics ſometimes the 
children begotten between a man and hig 
ez ſometimes the.profits arifing from fines, 
amerciaments, &c, ſometimes the profits of 
lands or tenements, ſometimes the point or 
m-tter depending in a fuir; in general, it 
Ggnifies an effect or reſult that ariſes or comes 
from ſome cauſe preceding. x 
I'ESUE (S.) in Phy/ich, is a ſmall artificial in- 
ciſion or aperture made in the fleſhy part of 
the body, in order todraw off or drain ſome 
ſuperfluous humours which afflict it. 
VSSUE (V.) to come forth, out of, or from, 
to publiſh, make known, or declare. 
FVSSUELESS (A.) without offspring, one that 
has no children, | 
I'STHMIAN GAMES (S.) games cel:broted 
every three years in honour of Neptune a- 
mon the ancient Greeks, and which were 
the third order of ſacred (ports, inſtituted by 
Theſeur in the Iſthmus of Corinth, in imita · 
tion of Hercules, who inſtituted the O/ympian 
games; the reward was a crown of parſl-y, 
which was afterwards changed into a crown 
of pine, and a reward of 100 filver drachmas 
added, 


I'STHMUS (s.) a neck of lag which ſepa» 
| E e 4 | „ mep 
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rates two ſens, and joins two lands; in Ana- 

tomy, ſuch paits -as bear a reſemblence by 

their Gtfation, as the ridge that ſeparates the 
noſtrils, &c. are called 1/hmuſes, 

ITALIAN (A,) ſomething belonging to, 
coming from, or growing in the country 
called Italy. g | ; 

ITCH (S.)- »n unea ſy, troubleſome diſtemper, 
that occaſions the patient to be continua 1% 
rubbing or icrateh ing the affected part; it is 
of two forts or kinds, the bumid and the 
diy, both infet iousy the humid bicaks out in 

ſmall puſſules or watery bladders, which con- 
tain a great number of minute living creatures 
ſhoped like a tortoiſe, which are ſuppoſed to 
tna the fibrous part of the- ficth and ſkin ; 
for which reaſon, waſhes made of ſalts, ſul- 
phurs, mercury, &c. arc properer cures for 
it than ointment, as being more ſubtil, and 
entering into the pores of the ſkin more ea ſily, 

and ſo deſttoying the eggs as well as the crea- 
tores ; ſometimes it js applied to a ſtrong de- 
fire for, or propenſion to a thing, as one 
addifted to gaming, is ſaid to have the itcb 
of g»ming upon him, &c, 95 

ITEM (s.) a hint, warning, or eautſon; alſo 
a particular, or an atticle in an account, in- 

denture, agreement, &. | 

I TERATE (V.) to do a thing over vgain, to 

repeat often, | 

ITYNERANT (A.) travelling from one place 
to another. | 

ITYNERARY (S.) a journal, or particular ac- 

count of a journey or voyage, in which the 

moſt remarkable aftioi.s and things are de- 
cribed, | | 
JU'BILANT (A.) joyful, merry, ſinging, or 
exulting for jc y+ 1 

JU*BILEE (s.) a time of publick and ſolemn 
feaſting, rejoicing, ſporting, and proifing God; 
among the-Fervs, it was the fiftieth year, or 
that which tell out after ſeven weeks of years, 
which began on the firſt day of Tixxi, or a- 
bout our Seprember, being near theoutumnal 
equinox z in this year no one either ſowed or 
xeaped, but all were ſatisfied with what the 
earth and trees bronght forth of themſelves, 
and thoſe who had ſold or mortgaged their 

lands entered into free pil fon again all 
Hebrew ſla vet were ſet at liberty, with their 
wives and chileten, on the tenth dy of this 
month, the firſt nine being ſpent in all man 
ner of Joy, pieaſure, and rejoicings, during 
which time the ſlaves did not work tor their 
maſters, but only feaſled at their expence z 
en the tenth day the chunſellott of the Sanbe . 
drim ordered the trans pets to ſound, at which 
 infont the faves were declated ee; in imi- 


ation of which, the popes grant indulgorices to 
#i1 of their communicn, whereby hey pres þ 
tend to rt les ſe lem tem the ſla very and pu- 


nik ment of fin, by a plenary temiſſion and 


jr dulgencts- Porrface VIII fen inffticted a 


jubilee wm 300, 404 ordered it to by obſerved 
every hurd.cd year: ; Clement VI, reduced it ti 


THO. 


go years ; Urban VI. to 30; and Sexths v. 
to 25, where it now continues; beſides which 
the popes, upon their exaltation to St. Peter's 
chair, have frequently celebrated a jubilee, and 
alſo upon other extraordinary occaſions j the 
ceremony is thus performed ; The pope 
to St. Peter's church, to ou what they call 
the holy gate, which is walled up, and opened 
on this occa hon only, knocking three times 
with a golden hammer, repeating the 16th 
verſe of the 115th Pſalm, Open to me the gate 
of righteouſneſs, and T will go into tbem and 
ui the Lord ; at which time the maſont 
break down the wall, which done, the po 
kneels down before it, whilſt the penitentie 
ries of St. Peter waſh him with holy water, 
then taking up the crofs, begins to ſing the 


Te Deum and enters the church, thecler;y 


following him; in the mean time, three car. 
dinal legates are ſent to open the three cther 
holy gates with the fame ceremonies, in the 
churches of St, Jobn of Lateran, of St. Paul, 
and St. Mary the Greater; this is perf med 
at the veſpers of Chriflmas- Eve, au fert 
morning the pope gives his beye9iCtion ty the 
people in the jubilee form, When the holy 
year is expired, they ſhut the gates apain in 
this manner; the pope, after bleMny the 
flones and mortar, lays the firſt one, and 
leaves there twelve boxes full of gold and fil 
ver medals ; formerly abundaoce of people of 
all ſorts went to Rome from all parts at theſe 
times, but latterly few'gs but thoſe who Hive 
in Italy, thepope allowing them to keep juli 
in their own country, to Which are aniiexcd 
the ſame favours as if they went to Rome, 
JUDAICAL (A.) of or belonging to the cere- 
monies or people of the J. 
JUDAYZE (V.) to imitate or pra ctiſe the es- 
remonics of the Jexbs, eſpecially in religious 
matters, 
JUDGE (V.) to reaſon, think, ſuppoſe, or 
imagine z alſo to hear and determige a con- 
troverſy. | 
JUDGE (S.) one 2ppointed by the power and 
authority of a king or other ſupreme migi- 
Arate to determine criminal matters, acc01d- 
ing to the laws of the country where he lives 
among the Jetot, they were a number of the 
| headsof every tribe to whom the whole power 
of rragiſtracy was committed. f 
JUDGMENT (5) a faculty of the foul, by 
which ſhe perceives the relation that js be- 
tween two or more ideas; in a Legal 15 
it is the ſentence or deciſion pronounced by 
the king or other ſupreme magiſtrate, in per- 
ſon, or by thoſe delegated by him; in a Re- 
ligious Senſe, it means the puniſhment that 
God infli&s upon thoſe who wilfully offend 
him, and*more properly to be underſtood of 
thode plagues, &c, that he ſends acco; ding to 
* the proph-Gies of ſome of his meſſengers ot 
ſervants 3 alſo' the E411, knowledge, of un- 
*derffanding a perfen Has in 40% att, ſcience, 


| or buſinels, is lo called, 


4 


FT. 
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| tente that pretends to foretell future events, 


| JUrCINESS 8.) the having a liquid ſubſtance. 
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. 
ATURE (8.) the profeſſion, power, 
of — of (5). who preſide in law- 
eurts ; alſo the court itſelf, 8 
juDiCIAL or JUDI/CIARY (A.) according 


* 


of a court of law 3 alſo Aſtrology, or that 


vr relate paſt ones, by the poſitions and in- 
gences of the ſtars. ; 
juprcIoUs(A-) wiſe, ſedate, calm, regu- | 
uu, done with ſkill and underſtanding. 
4, VES or Se. IV'ES (S.) in Cornwall, upon 

the ſea· banks, and 2s it were hangs over the | 
ſex ke a tontue 3 it was formerly called Pen- 
Jnnis, is a neat town for this county; the | 
inhabitaots are wealthy, and bavs a good 
nage in pilcharde, and the haven below it is 
called St. Iles Bay, which is now but incon- | 
ſcerꝛble, by rea on of the bay's veing almoſt 
<oaked vp with ſand ; it is a borough that 
ſends two members to parliament, King 
Charts I. anne 164.1, renewed their charter, 
by which he grants them to have a common 
ſeal, a mayor, 12 capital, and 24 inferior 
burgeſſes, a recorder, town-clerk, &c, of 
which the mayor, in his office, and a year 
after, the ſenior burgeſs and recorder ſhall be 
always joſtices of the peace ; they have two 


the election for members of parliament is 
made by the corporation, and all the inhabi- 
tants that pay ſcot and lot; diſtant from Lon- 
dm 229 computed, and 279 meaſured miles, 

$&, IVES (S.) in Hunt ingdonſbire, is a fair, 
large, and ancient town, that has a very 
good market for cattle weekly on Monday; 
diflatit from London 49 computed, and 57 
meaſured miles. 5 

vs.) an earthen pot, commonly made with 
a ſwelling in the belly, and a ſlender neck, 
thoſe made ſtraight orcylindrical being called 
mugs ; alſo a pleaſant, familiar nickname 
for Joan, or any cougtry woman. 

Ju (S.) ufing ſleight of hand; alſo 
clandeſtinely or under handedly cheating or 
impoting upon a perſon. | 

JV'GULAR (A.) of, belonging, or appertain- 
ingto the neck, throat, or Windpipe. | 

JWICE (5) the moiſture of gravy of meat; 
al'o the quid parts of plants; alſo ſeveral of 
the ini parts of the human body, 

JUVCELESS (A.) dry, without any fort of 
moilyre, ; 


' haturally mixed of interfp* ſed with or among 

the dry and (o1id parts of any matter. 

IV/XGO (s.) in Buckingb- mſpire, a pleaſant 

| town, ſeated among woods, with a weekly: 
market on Friday; diſtant from London 30 
computed, and 45 meaſured miles, 

JOKE (V.) to Hand or perch as a hawk co. 

upon 3 tree, ce 

b 


N of JU'LEP (8.) in Pharmacy, is 


eat eaſy potion preſcribed to fiel per- 
lots, which uſually confits of diltilled wa- 


mark-rs weekly on Wedneſday and Saturday; 


JULIAN YE in 
England and ſeveralother countries, called the 
old ycar, introduced by Julius Cæſar, which 


U ; 
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tert or light decoctione, commonly ſweetened 
with ſugar or clarified juices; ſometimes 


uſed ay a diet-drink, but moſtly as a vehicle 
for other medicines, 2 


u the regular orders, methods, or directions JULIAN PERIOD (s.) is a revolotion of 


7980 Julian years, compoſed of three eycles 
multiplied continually one into another, to 
wit, of the ſun, conſiſting of 28 years, of the 


moon of 19 years, and of the indiction of 28 


years, which is done thus; take for the firſt, 
ſecond, third, &c, year of this period that 
which hath the firſt, ſecond, third, &c, of 
the cyele of the ſun ; the firſt, ſecond, third, 


&c, of the cycle of the moon ö and firſt, ſe- 


cond, third, &c, of the cycle of the indic- 
tion, which will require 7980 years to return 
to a year marked with the ſame number in 


each cycle 5 this period was invented by Je- 


" Jepb Scaliger about 1580 z the uſe of thispe= 
riod is to have a fixed rule for the computin 
of years among the different opinions. 0 
chronologets, who do not agree in thee 

and calculation of years from the creation of 
the world; the firſt year of the Chriſtian 
æra, in all our computations, is univerſall 
allowed to be the 4714th of this period, ſo 
that to find the year of the Julian period any 
year of Chrift iy, is _ adding the given 
year to 4713, and the ſum is the year of the 
period; as this preſent year 1797 is the 
64924 year of the period z or any action be- 
ing given in the year of the Julias period, 


to know what year of Chriſt it happened in, 
If the given number exceed 471g, ſubtract 


that from it, and the remainder is the year 
of the action; as ſuppoſe, I ſay the revolu» 
tion in England happened in the 6401E year 
of the Julian period, what year of Chriſt was 
it? Anſwer, 1688 ; but if the queſtion be how 


many years before Chriſt was any action; 


as ſuppoſe Rome was ſaid to be built in the 
3962 year of the period, this taken from 
4714, leaves 758 cars before Chriſt, Ke, 

AR (S.) is that lately uſed in 


for 3 years together has but z65 days, but 
every fourth year 366 days, upon account that 
fix hours and 365 days was the mean ſolar 
years, and + times 6 hours m ad: one natural 
diy; but this, by experience, is found to be too 
much by about 11 minutes, ſo that in about 
131 years this account will be one day tov 
late, which occaſions the difference betweeh 
the Julian and Gregorian account or year, 


JULY” (S.) the name of the ſeventh month, 


according to the vulgar computation, and for- 
merly the fifth, but now alſo the ſeventh, 


according to the civil account; about the . 


zoth day of this month, what are commonly 
called the dog - days begin, which by reaſon 
of the ſaltrineſs of the air is 'o 
healthful as the other ſeaſons of the year; the 
Painters repreſent this month by a firong 


robuſt mad, having a light yellow jacket on, 
F . 
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eating cherries, or other ted fruits, which 


ee no in their full prime. and ripeneſs 
: with a ſwarthy ſan · burnt face, 5 gen 


- 


Hande, his head crowned with a garland of | 


" centavury and thyme, bearing a ſcythe on his 


© houlder, with a bottle hanging at his girdle, | 


und a lion by his fide. 


_ - JU 'MBALS(S,) a pleaſant conſection, or ſu- 
confuſedly to- 
'MBLE 8.) a confuſed maſs Or heap, a 


-* gared paſte. ' 
JVU'MBLE (v.) to make or mix 
- gether, to make a hodye- 


chaos, or 


| 12 1 10 


" cloſe, or the ſpace of ground that a perſon 
© throws his whole body at one time in ſuch a 
manner. 
JUMPS (s.) an inferior kind of ſtays or bod- 
dice, worn by ſome women, not fo ſtiff or 
oll boned as ſtays, but higher and ſtiffer 
than a quilted waiftcoat or jacket, 
Ju Nc ro or JU'NTO ($,) a company of con- 
ſpirators, or a factious aſſembly of malecon- 
tests met together, either to exerciſe that au- 
' thority which their rebellion has put in their 


power, or to conſult of ways and means of | 


- carrying on and ſupporting their preſent and 
future deſigns. : Ei 
JU'NCTUE E (S.) a joining, cementing, or 
coupling together ; alſo the very inftant of 
time that any thing is done or tranſacted in; 
. alſo the ſtate, condition, or poſture that any 
. offairs are in, | 
Jux Es.) the fixth month by the vulgar com- 
' Putation; and formerly the fourth, but now 


Alto the fach by the civil reckoning ; the an- 
- cients repreſent this month by a young man | - 


_ 'eloathed in a mantle of a deep green colour, 
ha his head ornamented with a coronet of 
dent, kind: cobs, and maiden- hair, holding 
in his leſt hand ar: angle, in his right Cancer, 
and on his arm a baſket of ſummer fruits, 

_* JU'NETIN, ene or IO HN- 
APPLE (S.) a ſmall eating apple that is firft 
ripe in the month of Fane, | | 
JUNIOR A.) one younger in age, or of a 
" ſhorter ſtanding in a culiege, &c, than ſome. 
V i 
JU'NIPER (s.) the name of a tree, or the 
'* berries growing thereon, from which a diſ- 
15 ny liquor, called by the vulgar geneva, is 
: ma e. ? | PRE 3” i : ; 
JUNK (s.) any part or parcel of old cable, 
Fr Wi lis, Obie ll ar to hang for fen- 


ders by the ſhip's fide, or elſe it is untwiſted, | 


and made into plates for cables, rope-yarn, or 
finnet, and if it be rotten they make oak - 
"ham of it, | FO 
JUNKETTING (3, ) merry-making, feaſt» | 
ing, eating ſweet-meats, &e. 5 


J NO s.) among the od Hlaat bent, was called 0 


the goddeſs of kingdoms and riches; the was, 


Ig 


e-podge, „ 
ap with both feet cloſe toe | 
ther. . 5 
JUMP (s.) che act of leaping with both feet 


plates cut out, off, or from the ſolid parts of 


# 
5 
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| calls Cyan Ops, ante wie 
e, eee. gods 3 the web 


nce of names, and is reported to 

bathed herſelf in a particular fountain eng 
year, where ſhe ſtill recovered her yourh 
virginity, and vigour. tis 
JUNONIA (S.) certain feafts celebrated in ho- 

nour of Juno, at which time the maids of 
all ages ran races, and petitioned her to give 
them huſbands z at Rome an altar wasereAed 


to her as the goddeſs of marxiage, where the 
hes a white 
eſe, or ravens, from which t 


new married couple offered eit 
cow, ge : hey took 
the gall before they ſacrificed, and threw it 
behind the altar, to intimate that in that fate 

_ of life no bitterneſs of ſpirit ſhould remain. 
I'VORY (S.) elephants teeth, or the leayes gr 


the large tuſks of elephants. 

JUPITER (S.) called by the heathens the fi- 
ther of the gods and men; be went by abun. 
dance of names, 2nd has as many monſtrow, 

abſurd actions attributed to him as the extre- 

vagancy of a corrupted invention could poſ- 
ſibly invent; in the preſent Aſtronomy, i is 
one of the ſeven planets, marked N] its orbit 
is hetween Saturn and Mars, has a rotation 
round its own axis in 9 hours 56 minates, 
and a pzriodical revolution round the ſun in 
4332 days 12 hours, and is the-biegeſt of ll 
the plancts,. and is ſuppoſed to have a ſurſgee 
400 times as large as that of the earth; in 
its courſe it is eclipſed by the moon, by the 
earth, and by Mars ; Gilike fi;ſt diſcovered 
the g little ſtars or moons which move round 
him, called his ſatellites z the firſt or inner 
moſt of theſe makes its revolution in one 
day, 18 hours, 32 minutes; the ſecond in 

3 days, 13 hours, and 12 minutes; the third 

in 7 days, 3 hours, and 50 minutes ; the 
1 oe 16 days, 18 hours, and g minute; 
to a beholder placed in Jupiter, theſe (atcl- 

lites muſt afford a yery agreeable proſpe ; 
ſometimes they riſe all together, [at ah 
they are al! together in the meridian ranged 
one under ar.ot her, and ſomet mes all appear 
together in the horizon in different paru, 
and frequently undergo eclipſey ; the day and 
night are of the ſame lengt all over its fur- 
ſace, vis, five hours ; there are four differ- 
ent kinds of months, and 4500 new moor, 

u hich are as often eclipſed as when in oppo- 

ftion to the ſun they Gl into the ſhadow of 
Jupiter ; among the Alchymiſts, 7110 ſig- 

-  NHifies the philoſophers one z the py ag 
ſiguffy by it magiftrates, ſcholars, 
pleaſurcs, religion. | 

JURATS (S.) in ſome counties, as in 

one in Kent, Rye in Suſſex, Oe. are int 

nature of aldermen for governing their ſeveral 
corporations; ſo in Jerſey, they haves — 
and 12 jurats, or aſfittants to govern 

Snag.” * B47 ts $4; to (9 go 


JURYDICAL (A.) ſomething helonging to ht 


* 


dhe daughter of Saturn and Rbea, otherwiſe 


& © * 
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ſon all thieves, murderers, conſpirators, 
38... ¾ c ———— ] m. 
_ Abc TIoN (s.) the power or autho- |, peace, or to admit ſome to bail, and order 
ery rity committed to a perſon to decide matters | others to be whipped, &c, according to 
th wourht before bim ; the power of a court, | nature of the offence, Juſlice is painted in a 
7 « the extent of any government or authority] crimſon mantle” trimmed with filver, and, 
hs EE I EY I was called the goddeſs ran, who holds a 
” Fa consur ru; (S.) among, the Re-] paly of ſeales in one harid, and a fend Ja 
ive mans, Was 5 perſon ſkilful or 2 12 | 7 Me 70 1 3 ll 
with Us, it means a coungd, ſerjeant ; 7ufrices of Oyer and Terminer, are th 
bite Ui PRUDENCE (S.) the learning, ſkill, | what is to be done with offenders again 
ok knowledge, or ſcience of the laws, cuſtoms, | the publick peace, as inſurrections, riots, 
it $:tutes, or other binding obligations ufon] thefts, &c, 1 
ate le or na tion, for the well governing Fultices of Gaol Delivery, are thoſe who 
, nd regulating the commonwealth, are es to determine the cauſe 
107 JUROR (s.) a ſwearer, or one that takes an | thoſe who are committed to gaol upon of- 
101 outh, and is commonly applied to thoſe who fences committed again the publick peace 
:retworn (12 of them, or 24, called a jury) ] and ſafety of the commonwealth; 3 
1 to deliver truth upon ſuch evidence as is given Juſlices of the Peace, are ſuch gentlemen 
uns upon any cauſe in their hearing in an open | or perſons of worth and credit, as are ap- 
"us, | court of judicature. | | Pointed by the King to hear complaints, and 
"tg war 68.) in Common Law, fignifies thoſe 24 | determine ſuch ſmall bregehes of the publick 
poſe or 12 men who are ſworn to enquire into the] peace, a by ſeveral as of parliament are re- 
t is troth of the matter of fac, according to the ferred to them, and for the better regulating 
whit edence given ; the jury ought to be cholen | the providing of the poor, quartering of fol- 
lion tut of the ſame claſs or rank with the gc- diers, committing of felons, &c. and theſe 
tes, tuled, 2nd if he be a foreigner he may demand | have juriſdict ion either within ſome particular 
n in the jory to be half foreigners, and half . corporation, liberty, or county, of which ſome 
fall Mam; 36 are choſen, againſt which the are called of the guorum, or chief, from the 
face xcuſed may object to 24, and ſo pick out 12 | words Juvfum wos unum ſe volumus, that was 
z in at bis pleaſure, who mult all agree in their | in their commiſſion. {2 
the verdift, and unanimouſly declare him guilty Juſtices of Mi, Prius, and Fuſtices of Aſe 
ered or innecent, according to which the judge i, are now the ſame, and try cauſes of 
und poles ſentence as the law direfts. { right and property between man and man. 
Nere AT- MAS T (S.) is a yard, or other maſt} Chief 1 of the King's Bench, is by his 
one put down into the fiep of the fore or main- | office a lord, whoſe buſineſs it is to hear und 
d in malt, and faſtened into the partners, which | determine all pleas of the crown, wiz, trea- 
hird teing furniſhed with fails,” &c, the ſhip is | ſons, felonies, c, „ ee eee 
the feeted and ſalled as well as they can, when | Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, hears 
tet; | by florm or battle the fore or main-maſt is and determir.es all cauſes at the common law, 
tele , a os, that is, all perſonal and real cauſes ; and he 
a ; JusT 1 honeſt, meet, fit, right, | is I. kewiſe a lord by his place, 11 8 
mei rnaſonabſe. ö | Lords Fuſtices, are ſuch of the nobility to 
nged JUST ($,) a ſport or exerciſe formerly oſed at [| whom by deed the power of the executive 
fear | ihe courts of princes, ſometimes called tour - pu of the Jaw is deputed by the king, during 
ort, taments or tiltings, which conſiſted in fight- is abſence abroad in foreign countries. 
and ing on horſeback, armed with armour, and We (S.) one who afls as © juſtice, 
ſar· a pear or lance, one perſon to one. and adminiſters right. ' | 
ﬀex- JUSTICE (s.) equity, reaſonableneſs, uf right- | JUSTIFVABLE (A.) chat may be vindicated, 
on, / rele, or legality of a matter or thing ; alſo defended, or proved to be in the right, 
pp0- | the name of a ſupreme civil officer or ma» | JUST!FICA'TION (s.) the vindication or 
w of tifrate appointed by the king or common» | Clearing a perſon's character from ſome blame 
 fig- vealth to do riy ht to the complainants by | or accuſation that was laid upon him; in Di» 
E. way of law; of theſe there are many ſorts | winity, it is clearing a tranſgreſſor from the 
, 19d diſti „ 28 juflices of the peace, who 2 threatened in the divine law, 2 
de, or at leaſt ſhou}d be perſons of wealth, | applying or imputing Chriſt's 'righteonſneſs , 
175 weit, and unexceptionable chatacter, ap- to the finner, and pleading his merits and 
at foi ud by the king's commiſſion to attend ſufferings in behalf of the offender, 
veral the peace of the county where they live, off JU'STIFY (V.) to vindicate, defend or clear, 
au BG which ome are called of the quorum, or ſu-| to prove right, innocent, or harmleſs; in 
| the perior to the reſt, without the preſence or | Printing, it is the amending certain irregula» 
em of whom no buſineſs of importance | 'rities that ariſe by the letters in a form not 
d the my be trenſaCted 3 their office is to call] being exaQtly fized, and fo renderiog the 
- re them, and examine and commit to pri-] lines uncv en. 
4 4 53 5 | EF OP 2 
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- ines honeſty, ſincerity, piety, s 
- re of language, means the uſing the moit | 


MT (N. 


fands ont or beyond the other parte. 


. (S.) a goddeſs or nymph wor- 


db great 2 


| * beſtowed immortality upon her, either by 
22 « Win her into a fountain, or making ber 


the ſacrifices, eſpecially in thoſe of the god- 


. _ Phileſopky, expreſſiug that order of afſem- 


Aion, for its ſupport ; it is an ever. green, and 


tG 


* 2x : * 
BEL” : 
K A 


Jog, or thruſt ſuddeoly, 1 
STN ESS (s.) when applied to behaviour, 


2% proper, and ſiguiſicant phraſes z when 
thought, it means the ranging of the 
_ Ideas of the mind fo methodically, that the 
. xruth or falſhood of a propoſit ion appears un- 

_. Genjably certain, _ COP : 
j to fand out or beyond the plane or 

line of another thing, pait, or building. 
JUT or j}U'TTY (S.) any part of a thing that 


tipped by the Romans, and eſpecially by the 
women and maids; by the firſt, becauſ: 

- my expedted by her ah ance to have ea ſy 
| ſafe deliveries in childbirth 3 by the lat- 
ter, that they might have good matches or 
| huſbands; the ſty le, that being a maid 
Jupiter fellin love with her, 


_.and fr the Tomes of mutual affection, h- 


guardian of it, whoſe witer was uſed in 
defs Veſha. 


ſ»fficiently ripe, &c- : 
JUXTA-POSITION (8.) a term in Notura! 


blage of the component pag of any body, 
that nature has appointe! it, whereby one 
- body or matter is known and diftinguiſhed 
- from another, by the ſeveral properties 
- wherewith, it is endowed, and the uſcs it 


is fined for. - | 


FVV (8,) a particular plant that twines about 
mes, 88 the oak, flick cloſe to walls, or 
erceps upon the ground, according to its fitua- - 


- was formerly conſecrated to Baccbus, whoſe! 
 wotaries had the form of an ivy leaf impreiled | 
upon them with an hot iron. | 


IXWORTH ($,) in S»ffolt, a ſmall town, | 


whoſe market is weekly on Friday ; diſtant 
eee and 74 meaſured. 


N 
K. 


"REAT &ſputrs have nrifen and are fill 
FP \mointained by the Grammorians, whe- 
ther K te a different letter from C, becauſe 
the Lotins very ſeldom uſed it otherwiſe than 
un a aumeral ; the French, ig imication of 
- ther, have Ikewiſe very firtle uſe for it, ex- 
© cepting in the foreign numer of places, men, 
n things, &. upon which account form 
wovld alfo have it left cut in thoſe Eng lb 
words derived from the Latin, which the 


7 25 


9 


— 


| JUVENILE (A.) youthful, imperfeR, not yet. 


JO'STLE or P (V.) to ſhake, 'moye, | 


9 


adding K to it, as muſich, arithmut; 

and . I ſhall dem it « _ be 
pon account of the Hehrem names in n 
Bible, as Kadeſb, Se. In our Alpbabe, | 
is the tenth letter, and a great number of 
Words that are begun with K, othets bez 
wih C, as Katherine, or Cothyin, @; 
imply, as a numeral it Nood for 150, bue 

with a dal over it, thus K, 150,000, 

KAA'RL CAT (S.) a country word jor a mil 

or boar cat, | 

KAB (S.] a Hebrew meaſure, holding about 
our pint. _ 

KA'BIN or RE'BIN (S.) a temporary fort of 
marriage permitted in Turkey and A, in 
which a man may take a woman to him ir 
his wife for any particular certain time limire 

ed, by entering hie pron ſe before the cadi, of 

ving her a ſum of money agreed upon, 1t 
is leaving her, or at the expization of the 
time limited, 3 

KA'LENDAR (S.) a diary, almanack, r 

ephemeris, that ſhews the leveral days of the 
. week, month, year, &c, 
KA'LENDS (s.) the name of the firſt diy d 
every month, according to the Roman con 
putation of time ; their month conſiſted « 
kalends, nones, and ides, for the underſtanding 
of which we are to obſerve, 1. That b:twitt 
the nones and ides there is always a we-k' 
interval. 2. That only the kalends ate fit 
to a certain time of 'beginning, the nan 
falling ſometimes at one time and ſometimei 
at anuther, the greateſt difficulty being vpn 
account of the unequal length of the months 
themſelves, Fanuary, March, May, uy, 
Auguſt, Ofober, December, having 31 h 
each, February of 23, and ſometimes of 19 
days, April, June, September, and Mair 
of 30 days each, and the R:man math dd 
reckoniog was back wards 5 you muſt ovlerre, 
that in thoſe months of 41 days, whoſe 48 
fall on the 13th of the {ame month, the 
14th day is called the 19th before the la, 

" lends of February, the 1 5th is called 18, 4. 
till you come to the 31ſt, which bb cad 
pridlie kalendas, or the day before the lalindi 
but this computation being extreme diſſcu 
to be clearly expreſſed and underſtood b 
worde, I refer you to the kalendar of the Ls 
tin Common prayer-book for tables, &c. 


TKA'LI (S.) the fea-berb called glaſ- uon, 


* upon account that the aſhes of this weed being 


| - burnt, are made uſe of in making glaſs, 4 


&c. 
KAN (S.) a Perfian name for a governor, « 
principal magiſtrate, , ' : 
KAW (v.) to make a noiſe or ery out Vit 
a 2 ; alſo to breathe with great 6+ 
cuirys 

KAY. or KEY (.) a wharf, or place much 
for, and ordered to be uſed 35 a place to 14 
Fd, certain rates, fees, or cl rges b 
ſettled for that purpoſe, 


com mon Eng liſb uſage is to ſtrengthen, by 
: > 4 2 
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KECK cr KECKLE (V.) o make a noiſe in 
| mauſcous to the ſtomach, that occaſions a 


| KECKLE (v.) among the Sailer, is to wind 


k E DU 


ſpippin goods at a wharf or key. ö 
LEBERS or KE'BBERS (S,) a ſort of re- 
negades or apoſtate heathens that are tole- 
rated at 1jpaban in Perſia, and dwell in the 
fuvarb Ker abath ; they have nothing com- 
non with the other Perfians, ſave only the 
Jaognage, their habit 1 wholly different, they 
wear great beards, contrary to the cuſtom of 
the country 5 they have neither temples nor 


3 nor do they uſe any books of mora- 
ity 


or devotion, yet they believe the immor- 


tality of the ſoul, and ſomething of a hell and | 


Elyjian Fields, conformable to the opinions 
F; the old heathens z when any one dies, 
they let out a cock into the field from the 
houſe of the deceaſed perſon, and if it hap- 
pens-to be ſnapped up by a fox, they con- 
clude the ſoul of the departed to be ſafe ; be- 
hdes this method of trial, they dreſs the 
corpſe up in its beſt eloaths and ornaments, 
and carry it to the church-yard or burying- 
lace, and prop it up againſt the wall by the 
lp of a forked flick, and if the ravens or 
other birds of pre 
right eye, they infallibly conclude him ſafe; 
butif the leſt eye, then they are as certain he 
is damned, and in a diſgracefu], confemptuous 
manner throw the body into the pit. with 
ity he d downwards. | 
KEBLEH, Ki'BLEH, or KT BLAH (S.) th 
rame of the temple of Meecha, or to ſpeule 
mote properly of the ſquare tower, which 
is in the midſt of the amphitheatre of that 
moſque ; it Gign:fies in Arabick, a place to 
which men turn their faces, and for that rea- 
fon the Turks call that part of the moſque at 
Miceba, towards which they are to turn their 
faces in prayer, by this name, and accordingly 
there ie a niche in the wall of all the moſques 
of Turkey that looks towards Meceha, which 
ſerves for a direction to the people which way 
to turn them ſalvas when they pray. 


the throzt, by tes ſon of a difficulty in fetch- 
ing bre#th, and alſo by reaſon of ſomething 


perſon to c, as though they were going 


to vornit. | 


a ſmall rope at hut the cable to preſerve it 
from gal ir in the hawſe or ſhip's quarter. 
KECKS (8,) the ſtalks or hollow ſtems of | 
plants, Kc, thoroughly dricd in the ſun, or 
otherwiſe, by means whereof they become 
excreding light, | Oo 
KEDGE (v.) when in a narrow river a ſhip 
1 to be brought up or down, the wind bring 
contrary to the tide, and the ſhip is to go 
With the tide, then they ſet the foreſail, or 

-tep fail, and the rr izen, and fo let her 
drive with the tide, which is done to flat her 
#bout, if ſhe come too near the ſhore ; alſo 2 
fmall *nchor is uſed in the head of rhe boat 


chance to pick out its | 


KEE 
which is let fall in the middle of the fireamy 
if the ſhip come too near the 2 and o 
wind her head about by that, and then life 
up the anchor gain. 5 | 
KE'DGER. (5.) the ſeaman's name for the an- 


chor of a ſmall ſhip, veiſel, or boat. 
KEEL (S.) the firſt timber that is laid in a 
ſhip, ro which all the others are faftenedy , 
ſo much as lies in a ſlraight line, the une cud 
whejeof is ſcarfed in the ſtem, and thebther 
is let into the ſtern - poſt; to this all the 
ground timbers fore and aft ate bolted, aud 
the upper-works raiſed; when a ſhip bas a 
deep keel, it is ſaid to have a rank one, 
| which is proper to keep her from rolling z 
| after a ſhip-is built, and ſhe floats tod much, 
they put on a falſ: le, or another over that 
with which ſhe was built, to make her take 


deeper hold in the water. 


KEE LAGE (S.) a duty paid by ſhips at their 


enttance in ſome ports. ; 
KEEL-HA'LING or RA'KING 63 a fea 
puniſhment exereiſed on molefaftors, thus j 
rope being fa ſſened under the arms, about 
the waiſt, and under the breech of the of- 
fender, he is hoiſted up to the end of the 
yard, from whence he is let down into the 
ſea, and being drawn under the ſhip's keel, 
is taken up on the other fide of the Rio 
KEEL-ROPE S.) a rope which runs along 
upon the keel within the ground-timbers, 
one end coming out before, the other abaft 3 
the uſe of it is to clear thoſe holes when © 
they are filled with ballaſt, or any thing elſe, 
fo as the water which lies betwixt thoſe time 
bers cannot come to the well of the pump, 
| REE'LSON (S.) the loweſt piece of timber 
within the ſhip's hold, that lies all along 
upon the ground timbers, directly over the 
keel, throvgh which the bolts are driven, 
which faſten the keelſon ground timbers and 
the keel together. 

KEEN (A.)] ſharp, cutting, applied both to edge 
tools, and alſo to fatyrical, witty writings, 
KEENNESS (S.) wittinefs, ſharpnefe, or fit- 
neſs to cut, ſatuicalueſs, cunningneſo, ſub- 
tlenefs. | , 
KEEP(V.)topreſerve or retain in one*scuflady, 
to look after, nomiſh, or preſerve. . _ 
KEE'PER (S.) an oflicet to whom the care 
and ſaſety of a perſon, place, or thing is 
committed, that it may be ready for the ue 
it was intended, whenever it is called for; 
many officers under the crown are called keef = 
ers or warcens, as the kerper or ward:n of 
the Mint, the foreſt, the great ſeal, &c.. 1he 
keeper of the greet ſeal is a lord by his place 
and one of the king's ptivy-council, through 
whoſe hands all charters, commiſſions, a: d 
grants hem the king paſs, which without 
being ſealed with the great ſeal ate not valid 
| becauſe, in the ſenſe of the Jaw, the king is 
_ corpota tion, and paſſeth nothing firmly but 
under. the ſaid ſeal, which is a fizn of the 


With a hawſer that comes from the ſhip, 


publick faith of the kingdom, and therefore 8 
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KE'LTER (S,) order, diſpoſition, regularity , 
thing. 


KEE PING-CULLY (s.) one that maintains 
a whoreor miſtreſs, and parts with his money 
very freely to her. | 


| © KG, FAG, or KIT (s.) any ſmall barrel cc 


veſlel, particularly thoſe broad flat ones in 
which pickled ſalmon or other fiſh is bar- 
relied up. R 5 
8.) a horſe, 


fitneſs, or preparedneſs tor a 


KEMB or COMB . to elean 


and untangle a per 


's hair with ; allo to 
drels flax, | 


| | &c, l 
REMB (V; to dreſs or clean hairy flax, ben, 
' KE'MBD (v.) io ſet or put one's hand upon 


one's hip, to ftrut or look big. 
XEN ($,) a cant-name for a dwelling-hovſe of 


any fort, but more particularly cottages. 
IN (V.) 


to ow diſcover, perceive, or find 
out at a diſtance. T1 | 


KEN (s.) when a perſon may be ſeen and 


known at a diſtance, he is * to be within len. 
KENDAIL. (s.) in il a or , a large, fair, 
trading town, particularly for the manufac- 
tures er bine, Le pevpet 
ings, &c. amt I. changed their o 
charter for a new one, by which he put the 
government of the town in a mayor, 12 alder- 
men, and 24 burtzeſſes or common-council- 
men, with inferior officers ; the town is pies” 
ſantly ſeated in a good air upon the river 
und Conß lis of two great ſtreets croſſing one 
another, and in them s great market weckly 
_ on Saturdays for proviſions, and alſo a great 
beaſt market once a forinight ; to this town 
belong ſeven trading compan'es, %. mei- 
cers, ſheermen, cordwainers, tanners, glovers, 
taylors, ws ee each of which ha ye an 
hallto meet in; the church ts very large and 
beautiful, having five rows of pjllats in it, and 
has 12 ehe pels of caſe, with a good free- ſchool 
well er gy fwd h for ts 3 
veen's Coll:ge, Oxford; the clothing trade 
1 d ſettled here by King Edwarg III. 
who brought over divers Dutghmen to teach 
the Engliſh, and placed them in ſeveral 
counties for that purpoſe ; diſtant from London 
201 computed, and 257 meaſured miles. 


12 


KE NIL WORT NH (s.) in Warwict/ire, a 


handſome, large town, formerly noted for a 
fine caſtle, upon which Robert Earl of Leiceſter 


ſpent 60,000 J. in building, repairing, and | 


| beautifying thereof; diſtant from London 78 
computed miles, | 
KENK (S.) 2 Sea term for a rope or cable that 
doublesor twiſts upon the pully or block, and 

ſo does not tun freely, = 


* KE'NNEL (S.) the hole or lodging place 6f a 


dog, fox, &c. alſo the vulgar name for a 
channel or common place white the water 


drains off in ſtreets ; allo a pack or company 
of honnds or hunting/dogs are called a I. nh 
_ of houncs, 1 © 
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be heldin the eficem ani reputation. 


an, 


- 


. 
| theother part by Suſſex, on the we ſl | 
of Surrey, and on 3 the Wen 


the length from Ramſgate in the, iſle of Tbo- 


net in the weſt, to t he iſle of Grain yorths 
ward, is about 56 miles, and about 26 miles 
broad, which makes the circumference about 
160 miles z in the time of the beptarchy i 
was an entire kingdom by itſelf ; it is in the 
form of the, head of a battle ax ; the air, 
though thick, upon account, of Vapourg 
ariſing from the ſea and rivers that ſurround 
it, is yet both wholeſome and temperate ; 
the ſoil towards the eaft is, uneven, ti 
into little hills; the weſt is more level an 
woody, in all places fruitful, and equals any 
other part of the realm for plenty; it is dl. 
vided into five laths, and they into { 
hundreds, in which are about 39,300 houſes, 
- 408 pariſhes, and 30 towns; it ſer.ds ten 
members to parliament, and contains about 
250,000 inhabitants, ; | 
KERB or KIRB (S.) the uppermoſt or toy 
flor.e or timbet upon the mouth of a well; 
allo the large timbers that are put to dyers 
vats, &c, _ Ca 
KE'RCHIEF or CO'VER-CLOTH 6.) 4. 
thin light garment, made of all forts of 
tuff, ſometimes to be tied or thrown round; 
N the neck or head of a perſon, or to wear in 
the pocket, to be taken out by the hand to 
wipe off the duſt, ſweat, or other mucus of 


nature, 

KE'RMES (S.) a kind of huſk or excreſcence, 
as is generally imagined, about the ſize ofa 

joniper- berry, round, ſmooth and ſhining, 
of a beautiful red, and full of mucilaginou 

. Juice of the ſame colour, that ſticks tothe 
holm-oak of Spain, and other, hot countries 
it has a vinous ſmell, but a bitter, yet agree* 
able taſte, and its liquor contains abundance 

of ſmall eggs or ſeeds, which become inſets 
of a ſcarlet colour, by ſome uſed both in 
dying ſcarlets, and alſo as a cordial, for which 
reaſon they are confected. 3 

KERN or CORN (V.) to ſalt beef, pork, fil, 
&c. that it may keep ſweet a great While. 

KERN (S.) a ſoldier in the Jriſb infantry, 
who uled formerly to be armed with a dart 
and a ſword which had a ſmall rope faſtened 
to it, that when they threw or caſt it atther 
enemies (V hich was their cuſtom) they might 
draw it back again; in our Statutes it hgnißes 
a ſtrolling vagabond. 

KE'RNEL (S.) the inſide or eatable part of a 
nut, the ſecds or ſtones of an apple, oranges 
apricot; &c- alſo the buff or c hoiceſi part of 

ol, deen, e,, , 

KE'RSEY (S.) a woollen manufactute, between 

a ſtuff and a cloth. | "Mr 

KE'SWICK (S.] in Cumberland, was formerly 
a place of good note, but now much dec 
it is ſeated in a vale ſurrqunded by very gh 
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KEY (S.) an inſtrument wherewith Jocks are 


| above it is two whole tones, or one and a 
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(here being ſeveral mines in and near it) who || 


le their ſmelting- houſe by the Darwent | 


fe, which runs by this town, which is the 


lace in Europe where black lead 
* market is weekly on Saturday; 
Alant from London 218 computed; and 283 
ea lured miles. . . 
KETCH (s.) a ſmall ſhip or boat that is uſed 
to bring fiſh to market, and for tenders to 


— 


luke life. 3 Os 

KF ITERING (.) in Northamptonſhire, plea- 
antly ſeated on & riſing ground, 1s a hand- 
ſome town, and hath a'well frequented mar- 
let on Saturday; diftant from London 57 
emputed, and 72 meaſured miles, g 

KETTLE (S.) © broad open veilel uſed to boil 
liquors, food, &c. 3 


— 


and ſhut 3 in Mu ſich, it is that note 


in which the airs of every compoſition are | 


ſuppoſed to cloſe or end, and which is called | 
fat or ſharp, according as the third note 


half A and C are the two natural keys that 
vie no artificial ſharps or flats: A is naturally 
flat, and has one whole tone and a hall 
above it, and a whole tone below it; C is 
naturally ſharp, and has two whole tones 
immediately above it, and a half note or tone 
below or under it ; and whenever the other 
letters are uſed, they muſt be flatted or ſharped 
to make them anſwer this definition. In 


Arcinteure; the'key of an arch or vault is |. 
the top or laſt ſtone that is put in to fill up | 


the ſpace, and is uſually ſet a li'tle protube- 


nat beyond the reſt, both for diſtinction and 
ornament-ſake, and according to thediff:rent | 
orders it is uſed in, it is differently orna- | 


mented z in Church Matters, it is the power 
of excommunicating or abſolving; and in | 
Sure Writing, it is the alphabet or manner | 
of interpreting the marks, characters, con- 


traditions, orders, &c, uſed to conceal what | 


written from vulgar eyes; in Muſical In- 
fruments, fucly as ſpinnets, organs, harpſi- | 
chords, Kc. they are thoſe little pieces of flat 


cod, ivory; &c, upon which the fingers are | 


placed to raiſe the jacks. 

KE'YNSHAM (S.) in Somer ſe. ſpire, a foggy, 
work y town, whoſe maiket is weeklyzon 
Thurſoay; it has a fine ſtone bridge over the 


H'0n, and its princip») trade is malting; in | 


the neighbourhood of this town is a quarry, 
22 are frequently found ſtones in form 
rpents, but generally without any rep re- 

ſent / tion of bak F 5 
KHA'ZINE (S.) the grand ſcignior's treaſury, 
where the accounts of the ſeveral provinces 
«re kept, and alſo part of the wardrobe. _ 
18) ame ſore that atiſes in the 
children, and ſome grown le 
oeesſſoned by ſevere cold; - 227 5 
KICK (v.) to ſtrike a pe: ſon with one's foct, 


3nd which is commonly deemed very lan- : 


Ran ee 


KIL 

KI'CKSHAWS (S.) dainties, niceties or rart« 
ties, as cheeſe-cakes, fticaſece, &. 
KID (s.) the young of a goat ; allo a nick» 
name for a child or young perſunnsnm·”m 
KVDDERMINSTER (S.) in Worceflerſire, a 

large, compact, and well-inhabited town, 
ſituated on the Staur; the people are wholly 
employed in weaving woollen cloths and lin- 


ſey - woolſeys, which latter are very rarely 


made any where elſe; it is governed by 

bailiff, 12 capital burgeſſes, 25 common - 

council men, and proper ſubordinate officers z/ 

it has a good market weekly on Thurſday 3 
diſtant from London 89 computed, and 104 
meaſured miles, . 

KIDNAP (V.) to trepan or ſteal away chil. 

dren or young perſons, by deluding them with 

ſpecious pretences, Forbes 

KIDNAPPER (S.) one that decoys children 

away, and ſhips them, or ſells them for the 

plantations; „ „ 
KIDNEYS (S.) that part of an animal whoſe 
uſe is to ſeparate the urine from the blood z 
their number is eommonly but two, though 
ſometimes more, and ſometimes lefs,” which 
are ſituate the one between the liver and muſ-" 
culus lumbaris on the right fide, the other 
between the ſpleen and the ſame muſcle on 
the left fide ; in man the right is lower than 
the left, but in quadrupeds it is commonly 
the contrary z they are faſtened to the loins 
and the FILA as by their exterior mem 

| brane, and to the bladder by the ureters; their 
figure ſomewhat reſembles a bean j they ar 
of a glandulous ſubſtance, interſperſed with 
very ſmall urinary pipes or canals; they are 
covered witk two membranes, each-of which 
hath artet ies and veins, In Common Converſa= 
tion, it means a party, or a perſon's inc] 
tion, as He is one of the kidney, @c. or, He 
is one of a ſtrange liduey, meaning of an odd 
humour or diſpoſition ; there is alſo a pleaſant 
ſort of ſummer pulſe called kidney beans by 
ſome, or French beans by cthers, 

KV DWELL (S.) in Caermarthenſpire, Scuth< 
Wales, a mean, tho' a mayor-town, ſeated 
on the Severn, frequented chiefly by fiſher- 
men, and has two markets weekly, viz, on 
Thurſday and Saturday ; diſtant from Londew 
174 computed, and 222 meafured miles, 

KILGA'RREN (S.) in Pembrokeſhire, South» 

Wales, ſeated on a rock, a very long town, 

conſiſting. of one ftreet, governed by # ports 

reeve and bailiffy, with a good market weele- 

ly on. Wedneſday ; diſtant from London 160 

computed, and 199. meaſured miles. 

KILHAM (S.) in the n of Ter- 
ſhire, ina town about half a mi e long, drily 
ſitusted upon the Woulds; it has a market 
weekly on Thurſday 3 diſtant from 
157 computed, and 200 meaſured miles. 

KILL or KILN (S.) a furnace or place where 
bricks, pipes, potters War:, &c, ate burat ; 
alſo a building for drying malt. 

KILL (V.) violently to take away, deprive of, 

«af 


1 


6 


| KI'NDNES$ (s.) good officer, friendly actions, 


„ may diſtrain for his whole debt of a tenant 
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y town, whoſe market is weekly on 


| and $4 meaſured miles. 
KIN or KI'NDRED (8.) relations, or thoſe 
allied both by blood and marriage, 


* (8.) a ſort, ſpecies, or manner of a | 
3 KIND (4.) loving, affectionate, tender, well 


po | F , 
KINDLE (V.) to light, fiir up, increaſe, or 


. cauſe fire where none a , to begin and 
promote qusrrele, diſſenfions, &c. alſo ſpoken | 
of the bringing forth young by rabbits. 


beneficence, Charity, &c. 

KING (S.) the ſupreme magiſtrate, monarch, 
or 28 in thoſe natians where a fingle 
- perſon has the power over the people, as in 

England, France, Spain; among the ancient 

 Greehs and Romans, they were both rulers 
and prie ſta. The common language of king: 
is «ve, which began in England in the time 


- of king Fobn z with Us, the law makes it | 
high treaſon barely to imagine or intend the | 


death of the ling; he is impowered by the 
prerogative of his office, to make war or 
peace, leagues and treaties ; to give commiſ- 
fions for impreſſing ſoldiers, diſpoſe of maga- 
vines, coftles, ſhips, publick. monies, &c. he 
convokes, adjourns, pror and diſſol ves 
rlis ments, and may refule his aſſent to any 

a fied by both houſes, without giving his 


of members of either houſe of parliament at 
rome, by creating new peers, and beſtow- 
ng privileges on towns to ſend, that at pre- 
ſent have vo right of ſending burgeſſes; he 


may enfranchiſe an alien, and make him a | 
— denizens debts due to him are always to be 


fiſt ſatioficd in caſe of an execatorſhip, &c, 
and till his debt is ſatisfied, he may protect 
the debtor from the arreſts of others; he 


_ that holds but part of the land; is not obliyed 
to demand his rent as others ate; may fue 
in what court he pleaſes, and diſtrain where 
he liſts; in all doubtful caſes, no ſtatute re- 
ſtrains him, unleſs he be particularly named, 

In caſes where the ling is plaintiff, his offi- 
cers with on arreſt may enter, and if denied, 
may break open the houſe, nnd ſeize the 

arty z he has the cuſtody of the eſtates of 
kh and lunaticks, and all eſtates revert to 
him when no heir is to be found; all treaſure 
trove, that is, money, plate, or bullion found, 
bnd the owners not known, belongs to him; 
and alſo all wa'fs, ſtrays, wrecks, lands re- 
covered from the ſea, &c, He can unite, 
_ - ſeparate, enlarge, or contract the limits of 
© Lbithopricks or eccleſiaſtical benefices, and by 

bis letters erect new biſhopricks, culleges, &c, 
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or deſtroy the life of any creature, tree, or | 
plant. 5 55 A | 

KIMBO'LTON (s.) in Huntingdonſhire, = | 
- prett 

. Ba, diſtant from London 47 computed, | 


* 


reaſons for it;; he may increaſe the number | 


— 


Where himſelf alone 


be can diſpenſe with the vigour of ſuck ecele- 


fiaſlical laws that are not confirmed by 4 


of parliament, as for a baſtard to be a ＋ 
a biſhop to hold a beneſice in commendam, . 


he can diſpenſe with ſuch act of parlament 
is concerned, ta no- 

derate the ſeverity of the law accor 

equity, to pardon a man condemned 


except in appeals of murder; the laws aſcribe 


various per iect ions to him, belongi 

other man z na flaw or weakneſs n Bh 
him, no injuſtice or error, ng negligence, 
infamy, ftain or corruption of blood j he is 
ſaid to be a corporation in himſelf, and ſo not 
liable to death; the minute one ling diet, 
his heir is king fully and abſolutely, without 
any ceremony of coronation, &c, Yet not- 
withſtanding all theſe great privileges, hg 
cannot make new laws, or 1aiſe new taxes 
Without the conſent of the people aflembie 
by their repreſentatives in parliament, There 


| are ſome officers that have this appellative, 


and are called kings at arms, which are the 
principal heralds to pronounce the hing's 
pleaſure, as lo peace, war, &c. Formerly they 
were created by the king bimſelſ, but now the 
ceremony is performed by the earl marſhal, 
who is commiſſioned for this purpoſe, by 2n 
inſtrument duly fi.ned by the ling himiell ; 
at the creating garter ling at arms, the ſol - 
lowing particulars are provided, wiz, a bouk 
and a ſword to be ſworn upon, a gilt crown, 


and a collar of 88, a bow! of wine, which 


is the new garter's ſee, and a coat of army, 
of velvet richly embroidered ; the form cf 
coronation is as follows; firſt, garter kneel. 
ing down before the ling, or his repreſents- 
tive the carl marſhal, his majeſty's ſword 
lying on a book, garter lays his hand upon 
the book and Word; while Clarencicax ready 
the oath, upon which garter kiſſes the book 
and ſword { then Clarencieus reads the letters 
patent of his office, at the cloſe of which 
the earl marſhal takes the bowl of wine, ind 
pouring it upon his head, names him garter ; 
after this he puts on him his coat of arms, 


the collar of 88 about his neck, and the 


crown upon his head: Clarencieux and Ner- 
ey are much the ſame. A common 
has no crown, and his collar of $$ is plain 


filver, and his coat is only ſattin embroidered 


with gold : the difference between a herald 
and purſuivant is, that the latter's coat 
arms is damaſk embroidered, and the oaths 
ſomewhat different. 

King's widow, was the widow or relidt of 
the king's tenant in chief, who, to keep the 
land after her huſband's deceaſe, was obliged 
to make oath in chancery, that ſhe would nat 
marry without the king's leave. 


dominions, or countries ſubject 0 
prince called a King; in Pbiloſep by, it meant 
only. a certain diſtribution of natural produc- 
tions, as the vegetable kingdom, the mineral 
kingdom, Cc. | KINGS 


KI'NGDOM (e.) in e. $pe.ch, means the 
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4 fes {$.) the names of four canoriical books | KRK! E (8.) a bundle of fat or hemp, eil 
| jn the Old Teſta ment, ſo called , becauſe they | + taining 22 beads of about five-pounds each. 

| qelare the hiſtory of the kings of 1/roel and KT RTO (s.) in Lincohtfhjve, a conftlerable 
ö dah; the two firſt are commonly called | town whoſe market is weekly on Sitorda 5 
hes and ſecond” books of Samuel; it ii  diftant from London 117 puted, 228 777 
ö ſed that Samuel wrote part of the fiift, | meaſured mile... 
| that Cad end Narben continued it and the | K ss (V.) to falute with Kindgeſt und reſpect 
; ſecond, and that Abijab and Id io wrote the | b touching the lips or cheek" ef ont perſons 
d tied, end tha: che writet'of the foarth is | with the lips of another 

' entie-ly uncertain; 5 IK iss (80 a falute, or friendly expreſnion of love 
, KINGSBRIDGE ($,) in Deworſbire, which | and reſpect, with the lips of one perſon 

8 z1thiough it be but 4 mean town, yet it has | applied to the lips or cheek of another. 

t 2 good market week ly on Satorday j diffant KI (3) the contraction of the name of Chyiſ- 
, from London 170 computed, and 202 mea- | " 10þÞuy ;" alſo n ſmall fiddle that danting · maſ- 
t ſured miles, 1 8 oe I ters catry in their pockets; alſo x broad, 
- KYNGSCLERE (s.) pleafant town in Hamp - | ſhallow tub to put pickled falmon in. | 
- ſhire, ſeated in the wood lands, was famous KYTCHEN (s.) in ArchitiFure, li commony 
5 formerly for being the ſeat of the Saxon kings; | one of the loweſt rooms in a hoſe, whetein 
d in market is weekly on Tueſday ; diftant | the viftuals for the family is drefſed ; but in 
C hom London 45 computed, and 52 meaſured | 'noblemen's and gentlemen's ſeats or palaces, 
y miles. e oa | % it is commonly one of the out-vffiices, that the 
c KYNCSTON UPON THAMES (87 (over grandeur of the building may not be leſſened 
L which it hath a large bridge) in the county | of incommoded by the meanneſs or any in- 
y of Swry, is a large, well built, pleaſant, | convenience of the office; | ; 
6 ant ancient corporate town, whoſe market KI TC HEN STU (s.) the greaſe, fat, and 
. i, weekly on Saturday ; the ſummer affizes | waſte that ariſes from the ſeveral offices per- 
n for the cuunty are uſually held here ; it was formed in the cooking of victusle, whether - 
4 ſu met ly noted fr being the place where the it be boiled, roaſted, baked, fried, &. and 
. Britifp and Saxon kings were crowned ; dif- it is commonly the cook 't perquiſite. 

k tant from London 10 computed, and 12 mea- | KITE (8.) a large bird of prey; alfo'a play- 


ſured miles, + f 


b KINSMAN (s.) a male coufim, or relation 
ty below # brother, one of the ſame blood or fa- 
of milly z alſo one allied by marriage. | 
. KINSWOM AR (S.) a ſhe-coufin, &, 
— RTM AL. (S.) the flandatd welght of many 
10 | arftern nations, which, according to their | 
MN virious cuſtoms, weights more or lefs, and is. 
by Fe boy hundred weight, to which alt others 
k bw proſs weight have relation, | 
ry KIPE ($,) 2 25 of wicker fiſh-net, 

< KYRBY-MORE SIDE ts.) in the North Ri. 
nd du of Nelſpirs on the edge of the moors, 
"4 which though but an indifterent town, yet | 
* if hath weekly a good market on Wedneſ- 
be Gy; diſtant from London 167 computed, | 
85 ind 199 meaſured miles. | =: 
os KPRBY.STEVENS or KVRBY-STEVEN | 


ing · wea vert; bas a good market weekly on 
Friday ; diffant from Condom 188 computed, 
1nd 224 meaſured miles. 


place of merting for religious worſhip, 


enly remar kable for a free ſchool founded by 
Henry Colborn, citizen of London, in the 


unt from London y62 computed, and 191 
| Meofor-d miles. 5 | 
KIRK-O'SW ALD 68.) in Cumberland, a ous 
wn with a market weekly on Thurſday; 
Gant from London 210 compartd; nd 259 


[KTI 


% Wiftmoreland, 2 noted rown for ftock - | * 


KIRK (8.) the Scorch term for a church, or 


KYAKMAM (S.) a ſmall town in Laneaſpire, 
whoſe market is weekly on Tueſdzy; and | 


year 1674, in which are three mefters ; diſ- | 


F 4 


KNA 
A . 


4 


thing or W for e . —1 - 
paper properly pa | thread tied 
to 4 Lern the form of part 
of the circle cut out from the center, which 
being duly poiſed by a long tall filled with 
| Pieces of paper tied at 4 moderate diftanee 
from one another, by means of the wind is 
lifred vp into the aff fo a very great height, 
according to the make of the machine, and 
quantity of thread of tone allowed to its 
KLICK (V.) to rake x Eros noiſe like 
| KLIC ) fo make 2 partieub f 
the fla 4 mill. 
-KLVYCKER (s.) a journey mon ſhoemaſter that 
ſtands at the doof to invite on ſlomers to buy 
| wares z alſo the foteman, or one that cott out 
the work for the ſeaty men of hikers j alſo 
a ſaleſman'#fervanc that invites coſtomers to 
2 who by way of derifion is called 
er, | | 


for the time when a' hate, &. takes buck, 
. KNACK (8.) «(fight in any art; the craft or 
myſtery in any trade, a'pretty avtifice of le« 
* gerdemain' triele. 
KN. AO (s.) « protuberines, hümp, Knob, or 
K not that ſlanos or grows out upon A tree, « 
KNA'GOY (A.) lenotty of ful of dots 
KN 460 J kgotty, of full ihe 08 
KNA'GOY hear, of fol of bean 


kN SAR (s.) 5 big er beck indy of 
leather, thick cloth, Se. in which ſoldiers 
171 


ne. Da. 


N 


ed miler, 


g 


. 
ay 


carry neceſſories from plate g | 
"1g & el them over one * 
F f NAI 


O or KIT TEN (s.) 4 youny cat, 


5 
KLYCKETING ($.) the hattimin's phiraſe 


Is, ; 
el 


15 ö 
. K . 1 


KNA'RESBOROUGH(S,)inthe #/f Riding | 
_ of Torkfbire, a toun — lones in _ | 
, 


* encompaſſed with the deep river 


"and was firepgthened with 2 caſtle fitpated || 


2 8 cxaggy.rock. , which is now demoliſhed, 
bt gill” famous for the tweet ſpaw, or 


. _vitijoline well, the ſtinking or ſulphur well, | 


St. Muguſſe's well, and the dropping well; 
likewiſe for the ſoil's being exceedingly 
adapted for the growing of liquorice, and a 
. ſoit of marle, both yellow and ſoft, which 
© makes cexiracrdinary manure ; this is a bo- 
. rough town, that ſends two members to par- 
- liament ;/it has a good market weekly on 
2 Wedneſday; difiant from Landon 149 com- 
puted, and 175 mea ſured miles. ; 3 b 
._ familiar word of pleaſure; and anciently fig- 
nified a ſervant z ſo in the old tranſlation of 
the Bible, it is rendered Paul the knave 
of Chris; but it now generally means a 
cheating, impoſing, raſcally fello ,. 


Hue Line, in Ship: building, is s rope, | 
the end of which is faſtened to the croſ=trees | 


K N 1 ; 


„ or dealer in toys, enrich, 

, 0 ; n 

KNICK-KNAcks (S.) toys, dainties, 
oſities, play things, &c. bard ug 

KNIFE (S.) a harp inttrument uſed upon many 
cccafions, ac to cut vittuals, pare leather 

2 ſhape wood for ſhoe - heels, cut tobacco, 

B ; 


KNIGHT (S.) an honorary title given to men 
of ſuperior worth, ability, and fortune ; and 
in former Times, was ſometimes given to wo. 
men, as to thoſe who preſerved the eity of 
Tortoſa from falling into the hands of the 
Moors, in 1149, by a ſtout teſiſtance and vi. 
gorous attack of the befiegers, by which means 
the Moors were forced to raiſe the ſiege; and 
large immunities and favours were granted to 
them and their deſcendants for the fame; but 
it is now 1:ftrained only to the male 
and fignifies really ſome excellent perſon, un- 
liant and dcxtrous in feats of arms ; and a4 jt 
refers only to perſonal merit, ſo it dies with 
the bearer, but during, bis life it raiſcs him 
degice above a gentleman z the ceremony wa 


under the main or fore · top, and fo comes 
don by the ties of the ram head, unto Which 


ſide, and baled up to?t to the ſails, the uſo 
whereof is to keep the ties aud halliards from | 


KNA V 
x, or mean 


KNA VIII (A.) diſhoneſt, fraudulent, de- 


KNEEI (V.) to ſtand or bear one's ſelf upon 


there is ſcized a piece of billet about two feet 
long, with a hole in the end of it, in which 
the line is reeved and brought to the ſhip's 


73 upon ore another. 6 l 
R (5) formerly ſignified only flave- 

vice, but now generally means 
cheating, and other vile practices. 


- ceitful, Ke. 
KNEAD (V.) to work dough in a trough fit 
ſor paite, to make pies or bread with, | 
KNEE (s. in Anatomy, is that part or joint. 
of the that terminates the thigh and 
begins the leg z in Ship-building, thoſe crook- 
ed timbers that bind the beams and futtocks 
together by being bolted into both of them, 
are called knees | 


one's knees, as if upon one's feet, and this is- 
by us eſteemed the moſt humble poſture of 


the churc 


formerly called adopting, but now dubbing ; 


the ceremonies have been various, as a by 


on the car, and a ſtroke on the ſhoulder with 
a ſword, after which a ſhoulder: belt and git 
ſword, ſpurs, and the other military accov- 
trements were put on, and being thus habited 
like a wt N he was led in great pomp ty 
; but it being now among vs only 
a titular honour, it is confetred by the perſon's 
kneeling before the king, who touching hin 
with a ſword, ſays, Riſe up, Sir A, J. Than 
ate many military orders, the members bei- 
of are called knights, as of the Garter, Bath, 
Malta, Golden 2 tee, Ke. 
Knights Service, a tenure by which ferenl 
lands were held former)y under the king, tba 
obliged the holder perſonally to go into the 
King's wars, wherever he ſhould have octt- 
ſion for him, or at leaſt to ſend another it 
Knights of the Poſt, a wretched ſet of 
abandoned creatures, who for a ſmall rewat 
will ſwear any thing to be truth before m. 
giſtrate, or in a court of judicature, though 


ſiuppllcants of all ſorts, and is therefore uſed 


8 is really falſe, or they know nothing about 


2552552 Serge gn Eon treat 


In the church at the confeſſions, likewiſe at | it. 
the delivery of petitions in the king's pre - | KNIGHT-E'RRANT (S.) an enthuſiaſlick 
ſienee, and in courts of judicature upon extra- | mad fellow, who, under the notion of . 
ordinary occaſions, lieving diſtreſſed ladies, is repreſented fighting 
.KNEE'LING ($-) the act of bowing down, | with windmills, inftead of giants, æc. 
or refling upon the knees, and is commonly | KNI'GHTON (S.) in Radnorſbirs, Saul 
the ſignof ſubmiſſion toy or adoration of the | Malis, a fair, well- built town, well 
-.. perſon or thing, before, or to whom it is | and carries on a tolerable trade, whoie mar- 
done. _ 1 | ket is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Lin 
KNELL (s.) the ſound of 8 paſſing-bell, for-] don 114 computed, and 147 meaſured miles 
| merly rung or tolled at a dy ing perſon's de- KNIT (V.) to unite, interweave, tie, or fates 
| parture ; and now at the time of burial, or | together z but it is particularly ſpoken of the 
| . 2 after their death ; alſo the tone or manner of weaving ſtockings from 
_ found of a bell rung upon any ſuch like | thread, filk, c. this is two Wh 
| __ mournful occaſion, | either by hand with fingle pins colled koi 
| KNICK-KNACKETA'RIAN (8.) a dealer, | ting necdley, or ip 4 curious machine 0% 
N 5 


_— 


5 


'yance called a frame, ſaid to be invented 
Villen Lee, M. A. anne 1 599, and cel 
who work thereat are called frame · Work 


1080 KNOP (.) a bunch, protuberance, 


or excreſcence growing out of a ttee; alſo the | 


eint name for a man's head. 


q 


** L . 
* J 2 
53 ob, b en 49-1 


K V.) to beat or ſtrike at, or upon a | KNU'CKLES (S.) the middle joints af the fin- 
1 Ae Sc. with. a flick, hammer, gers ; and particularly pd 9 — the 
r 14 is Gele, and ihe fin is Rreiched eight 


45 | Lok ds NORSE] * 
KNOT ($.) ſometimes fignifies a company or 


crew of fellows got together for an ill purpoſe, 
33 to cabal, riot, rob, plunder, &c, ſometimes 
it means a difficulty to be got over that is 
almoſt inſuperable ; and ſometimes means a 
line, Airing, &c. tied into bur hes, or Ants ; 


box, and beat their adverſaries with, 


KRE'KYTHE (.) in Carnarvonſhire, Nerth- 


ales, a ſmall, poor town-corporate, that 


j 15 128 a mean market weekly on Friday; diſtant 
from London 171 computed, and 203 mea 


1 A 
KUL o KOUL (S.) the Turliſb name for a 
Nave all thoſe who exerciſe any offices in 
the diſpoſal of the crown, or zeceive any ſa- 
_ Jaries out of the exchequer, are called ku/s, or 
the grang ſeignior's ſlaves; and among them 
it is eſteemed a more valuable privilege than 
| the bare name of ſubject; hecauſe as they are 
commonly men of authority, they, generally 
fail ſheets; in Dreſs, it is an ornament made] _ male-treat, tyrannize, or uſe thoſe iJ],:who 
ſometimes of various coloured ,ribbands, and | have no other quality than that of a, ſubjeQ, 
* ſometimes all of one colour, according to a | from which there is no re lief, becauſe no one 
we fancy, and worn ſometimes upon the] can come at the ſpeech ef the emperor but 
„ ſomerimes upon the ſhoulders, and | through them the ſubject dares. offer no 
hometi mes at the knees 5 alſo a curious orna- | affront to them, nor hardly wndicate. their 
ment in penmanſhip. | right againſt their impoſitions, Theſe 1. 
KNO'STFORD (S.) in Cheſhire, finely fituat- | tefign themſelves wholly to the emperor's 
ed, and parted, as it were, into two towns by [| pleaſure, execute whatever he commande, 
the brook called Bickin, called the upper and] and telizve even death itſelf undergone by his 
the lower towns z the market and town-houſe ] order no leſs than martyrdom. 
whete the juſtices keep the ſeſfions, are in | KU'RTCHI (S.) the militia among the Pere 
the lower town ; and the parochial chapel is. | ian, particularly conſiſling of horſemen col- 


and in Graft, Floxwers, & c. it means a joint 
or hard part j among the Sails, there are 
two ſorts of knots, Which are made Io that 
they will not ſlip or Il. de, the one called a 
bowling knot, with whicl. they faſten or tie 
the bowling bridles to the cringles; the other 
h called a wale Inet, which is made by the 
weaving the three ſtrands of a rope into a 
knob, uſed in the tacks, Noppers, and top- 


ren in the upper town; the market is weekly on lected from among the nobility, whoſe gene- 
that Saturday z diſtant from London 133 comput - ral or commander is called kurtchi baſebi. 
o the ed, and 155 meaſured miles. [KV NETON (S.) a pretiy large, well-buile 
det KNO'TTINESS (S.) full of knots, eifficul-| town in Herefor tire, whoſe inhabitants are 
1 i ties, and intricacies, _ | chiefly clothiers, and who cariy on a conſi- 
KNOW (V.) to perceive, underſtand, to be detable trade in narrow cloths ; its market is 
et of ferlect, or fully inſtructed in any art, ſcience, | weekly on Tueſday, and is very conſiderable 
ward ß da diſtant from 3 4 114 computed, and 146 
n o INC (A.) learned, kilfol, dextrous, | meaſured miles. 
jouph lc, mY | KY/NETON (S.) in Warwickfeire, an ancient 
about KNY'WLEDGE (S.) the underſtanding, 0 town, but of no great repute, with a ſmall 
(ek ceiving, or being perfect in any art, ſcichce, | market weekly on Toeſday ; diſtant from 
bufinels or affair; and this comes to us in London 61 computed, and 72 meaſured miles, 
a matters of fact by ſenſation, and in matters | KYPHO'NISM (8.) an ancient puniſhment 
hting of ſcience by reflectlon, or comparing the | frequently inflited upon the primitive martyrs 
900 ration of the particular ideas excited in our | after the following manner j the body of the 
e wind by the various 'properijes of the thing | perſon was anointed with honey, and ſo expo- 
er matter conſidered of, from whence we | ſed to the ſun for the flies and waips to ting 
” the ceitainty or abſurdity of the | and torment him, the ſufferer being ſome- 
Miles, 1 e laid down. 5 b times only tied to a flake, ſometimes boifted 
{hen 'BBLE 5 fight or beat with the fiſt | up in the air and ſuſpended in a baſket, and 
ee led, or the Knuckles. | |" ſometimes getched out vpon the ground wih 
E Nu f (5. a knob or x not in any thing z | his hands tied behind him, | 
as ind particularly applied to one of the protu-,| KY'STUL (s.) in, Piel, is a bag or mem- 
bh denn corners of a loaf bf bread, eſteemed by | brine in the ſorm gf a bladder, full of unna- 
pk wolf people delicious eating © ture] Dumont, 
EL 
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$ the eleventh letter in our alphabet, 46d 1 


one of thaſe conſonanta called ec: 

of ity ſoft and melting ſound or pronunciation, 

| we Fr aced, between a mute conſonant . 
anda vi 


— # 2 6 
2 * 2 5 % 
ry * A 
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EAC 


P-ABORIOUS o EA'BOURSOMT (46, 


viſh, hard r, of work, pains. 
WER 8 
LABO'RIOUSNESS (S,) ſlasiſhneſi, bas. 
working, requiring much labour, ping, ant 
applicatieh, __, Fo. hy | 


iquids, becauſe LA HOUR (8. | pin, elſe application ts 


Work or bu ſavery z alfo ſpoken of 
nn 


„render the ſyNable, more gehtle [ LABOUR (V.) to firive earneflly, to tals 


then Shen tho other conſonants meet j it is | much pains, to be ve far, nin 5 among 


now almb a general ne Unt in ſur - 
names of Dies, that when / erids.s word | 
_ of one ſyllable, double, as 
- ball, ec. but when it ends words of more 
' - ſyllables than one, it is fingle, as Handful, 

c. it is xemarked of ſeveral people as the | 
_ Chineſe, &. that thoſe words w ich 
_ rin them t 


and ben written fin 


| 2 when a 4a ſh was drawn thwait the 
Dead of it, thus, L, it food for 50,000, or 
' fifty hound | 

(3 


© "of long lance. with a ſtaff at top, etoſſing it 


3: 


ſttreumer of a puſ ple colour, ſomet imes ador 
_ " with' precious ſtones 4 till the time of Con- 


* 


Cypher expreſſiag the name of ſeſus. 
1156 . J 


*$ 2 


LA'BIAL (A.) ſomething belonging of apper-' 


UA'BORATORY (s.) a workhouſe, a0 
_ eſpecially ſpoken of ſuoh # one wherein the | 
_ echymiſts perform their ſevers] operations in 


paper, &c, affixed to 8 deed to hold the ſeal, 
| of added by way ot | 
* explication to a will or teſtament is called a 
label or codicil z alſrthe title or name of any 


ble, it is wrote double, as ball, 


i - 


it into 1, 6s for Petrus they fay Petles, Fran- 
y ſtands for 303 and 


BABA'RUM (s.) « Reman fhindatd, confiffing |" 


at right angles, ſrom which hung a rich 


Parting it had an eagle painted on i, but that 
emperor in lieu thereof added @ croſs, with a 


EL (S.) among the Mathematicians, is a 


long, thin, braſs iu ler with a ſmall fight at 


one end, and a center hole at the other, uſed. 


with « tantzent · Ine on the edge of a circum+ | 
ſereritor, to take altitudes, Ke. with the | 


Bratoyers; It is « narrow ip of parchment, 


and fo any thing a nne ted 


thing written and paſted on it, is ſo called; 


in Heraldry; it is ſomething added to the | 
arms to diſtinguiſh the younger from thecl- ſecond cavity 
der brother ; alſo the ribbands hanging down | 
on each fide of a mitre, crown, Gt. arc 


* Called ſabeh. 
thining to the lips 
cation are called /abjals, ſuch 8s b, p, m. 


' Pharm 


. vey, Chymiſtry, &c, the apartment] * 
u an baff ital where, they compound or LACE (S.) a curious manufacture of thread, 


1 under a 


have ro | 
hey cannot profiounce, but change } LA'BOURER (s.) one that takes much pain, 
| | Works very hard, and flicks clole to his l- 
eis, Flaneis; te, lt i 1 uſed as a numeral, | 


s ; from whence thoſe letters || 
that employ or cloſe the lips in their pronun - 


the Samen, a hip is faid to labour when he 
rolls and tumbles very much either a hal, 
A*BOURANT (S.) an underliag cr Emm 
that does the Ila vim part in chymifry, b 


making and looking after the fires, cleaning 
the veſſels, &c. POE) 


* * 


» 


neſs ; but in conmon Spereb, it means one that 
does the moſt faviſh and leſs artſul yart of 
maſonry or bricklayer's W x. 

LA*BOUR-IN-VAIN (S.) any froidefy +- 
tempt, ſuch as the waſhing a blackanor 


' White, &c. 
LABYAINTH 8.) a term for the regulir 
_ diſpoſing of buildings, tree, or walks, with 
ſo many windings and  turnjngs that it . 
difficult to find the way out 2 it 3 ancient 
hiſtory furniſhes us with veiy fam! 
ones, the firſt built by Dædalus in the ills A 
Crete, to ſecure the Minotaur ; the lecond, 
„that built by the command of Pſamniticn, 
| King of Ey, in the ie of Murer, Iii u 
cont of zoc o edifwet, among which wie 
12 palaces 3 the third, that of Lemras, fam! 
for its ſuniptvons. pillars ; the fourth, tat 
Haly, which Per ſenna king of Ii . 
| figntd for a ſepulchre for himſelt and ſuccei- 
ſors; it is. now a common thing- ig wy 
} garden to have a /abyrin(h in one gait of it; 
in common Speech, it fign, üs any. difficu'y 
that a perſon knows not how tnextiiaie 
himſelf from j among the Auen, the 
of the internal car, which 6 
© | hollowed out of the os petroſum, is ſo cally, 
LA'CCA or GUM LAC ($.) a tum, or rather 
wax, hard, red, brittle, clear, and tranks- 
rent, brought from Moalalar, Brngol, and 
Pegu, uſed in dy ing fcarlec, painting, vr 
ae japanning; &c, ſome affirm it to bs 
ſmall reg flies, 9 Ver 
creatures lay or make upon the t 
trees, much hs Gone: by the bees, &c- 
there are ſeveral forts, ſome natural and ſorae 
#r1Hhcial, - 


— 
r 


3 


prepare medieines ; alſo the work boule or 
places where EV . army make 


4 


or prepare. their ſeveral fire- wor 


oF flores 
ſuch as fuxees, mel! | p 


the field ——— camp, it lu called the /a- 


** boratory 


, quick-match, carcaſes, 
Ke. in parrlſoh; but when it is done in 


| Glk, Kc. but that woven of ſuperfine ae 
thiead, and worn by ladies upon theit hea 
cloatha, ruffles, &a. is citeemed molt curion, 
that of ſill being for other purpoſes, in (c)4m 
valuable ; there are many ſorts, tome # 
— and Glver thicad, ſuch as is worn by of 


CR 


; 
3 


rs in the N upon ther coats, bath K 


— i 
STAAT S Sg 


= 
> 


iu bite 30d gentlemen upon their clasthe, 
&e, alſo of worlted of divers colougs, ſuch as 


ſoatmen, &ce wear upon their liveries 3 alſo 
the name of a very uſeful Acing or line, ſome- 


eS MY © Or 


LAT V (s.) all that part of the 


7 
LAD(S.) a youth, young many. a big r 
boy ; a common word with the dy 
for all males of the human Kind. 
LA'DDER (S.) a moveable inſtrument to aſ- 
cend from a low to a high place, 6 to the 
top of a. tree, wall, c. made by boring 
holes oppoſite to one another in or-thro' the 
des of rails, through. which ſmall round 
| ſticks are pat; theſe being well faſtened, are 
ſet doping or ſlanting againſt the wall or 
place to go up, and by that means form a 
22 z alſo any gradual aſeent may be 
1% CA „ 
LANE or. LOAD (v.) to put ſo many goods on 
board a ſhip, as the can convenient carry; 
alſo to pour liquor out of one veſſel into 


2 , 7 
LA'DING.($.) the cargo, goods, or burden 
that is put into a ſh | 
$ 
a 


: 


ip» 
LA'DLE (S. J a very uſeful inftrumentinabun- 
, dance airs of life, for the conveying any 
hot liquid out of one place or veſſel into ano —-ꝛ 
ther, whether it be metal in fuſion, water, 
.LA'DY (S.) the wife or daughter of a perſon 
of N though the complajſasce of the 
preſent times applies it to almoſt all women,; 
alſo a mock name for a crooked woman, 
LADY BIRD ($.)the name of « ſmall, beau - 
tiſul inſet; allo a niele name for a led, 
naughty, or W Womans 
LAG (V.) to loiter or ſtay behind; 
LAG Is.) the hiadermo@, or one that Rays, 
loiters, os, remains laſt or behind the rot of 
the company, . 
LA'GON (S.) an old Jaw-word far a parcel of 
| thrown over board with a buoy, &c. 
e to them, to know, where to find 
them, 


LAGO'PTHALMY!(S.) a difcaſe in the eyes, 
occaſioned by a hurt in the upper eye-lids, by 
which they are ſo contre cteu, that they will 
not cover the eye:. | 

LAGO'PONOS.($.) a diſeaſe in ihe inte ſtines, 
called a fretting of the guts, 

LAIC 48.) a common or lay mon, in oppoſition 

or diſtinction to a divine or tlergyman, or 
one that has not entered: into orders, 
and obliged himſelf to live by the priefb- 


hood. 77? 4 
LAIR (S.) with the Hunters, is the daily bare 
bour for deer; in Farming, it is a yard or 
ot her convenient place to colleet the cows in, 
vulgariy called a cow- yard. Ae 


people that 

are not <oncerned in the prieſthood» 

LAKE (8.) a curious crimſon colour for Paint- 
ers; allo a large collection of freſh -waters 
that have no open commivnicatioa.with the 
ſea, and are commonly in inland countries, 
tome of which are fo large, 38 t be called 
ſeas, as the Caſpian ſea, the ſex of Galilee, 

end the Orad ſea; the other moſt conſidera- 
ble lakes ate t hoſe of Lamam at Gema, of 


: 


times made round like a (0rd, op ſometimes 
fat Lke a narrow rouge _ ſometimes of 
thread, and ſometimes of filk, applied to 
grmerts, in ,which iſlet - holes ave made on: 
5 purpoſe to draw it through, to cloſe ot make 
ng the garment fit tight and ſtraight tothe ſhape | 
* 1 perſon, as womens ſtays, childrens coats, 
4 
, eV)) to draw a garment cloſe by the help 
| of a firing, line, or lace z alſo to ornament or 
h ztorn cloaths, by ſewing gold, ſilver, or other 
1 lace upon them.z allo to beat or threſh/ hear - 
„ 
* LA'CERABLE (A.] that is capable of being 
Fe torn or rent aſunder. a 
bat LACERATE.(V.) fo tears rend, or pull a 
7 os „ment, c. aſunder; alſo, to tear 2 
F perſon's fleſh by whipping. · 
tt LACKRA TIOB 124 a tearing, or rending a+ 
"" BY {ACE RNA ) boote upper garment worn 
wy by the Romans over all their upper cloaths. 
16 LYCHESIS (s.) che youngett of the three deſ- 
* nb, that holdy-the diſlaff of life whilit her 
4 filter 2 1 ſpins the threzd, and Ah 
* LACHRY MA'TION (S.) weeping or crying 
oo for departed friends, misfortunes, troubles, or 
ow, diappointments ; alſo the (weating or breath - 
* ing of any kind of moiſture theo the pores of. 
52 | the kin, or of plants, 4&4. ( 
"+ AY LACHRYMA'TORIES(S.) earthen veſſels in 
14 which the ancients ſaved the tears of thoſe 
. friends that attended the funerals of the de- 
cee | ceaſed, and buried them with the departed 
Jy friend or relation, Ad 4 
c er (A.) notched,; jagged, of cut 
001 in upon the edges, like the leaves of divers 
cats forts of plants. as} ec] | 
, tie * V.) to want, deſite, covet, or wich for 
ch # | | on 5 
7) LKCKFR (S.) a fort of liquor made of gum 
ade le, uled by frame- makers, cabinet · malæcrs, 
al. &e, to ornament their works, | 
„Er 6.) a page, fourman, or perſon: 
vn kept always to be in Waiting, and at the 
1 and of the keeper to go of ertandt, 
tho * 1 ; ; 
eck (A.) miert, brief, conciſe, ſen- 
„ Ke. lenticus, uſing but few. words, after the 
| ſore Manger of the Lacedemonians;” , 
| CONS (S.) a went, bai witty, ſhort 
read, mon, or manner Inge 
whit LACT ATION (s.) the fuckling a child, 
he | ® the aftual ſucking or drawing mille out of 
| at „ergo (40 whitith, 
1 or . ——_ „ 
* lormetþing belopging or agpertaininß 
LACTUFICAL .or LAcrTeR (A0 of a 
9288 {en6iogtp breed of ingreafe ill. ; 


_. us | 07 and: f in Zur 
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ſome emit and receive rivers, others 
only emit them, others on'y receive, and 
- others neither receive nor emit them, but 
- are” formed either by the natural ſettling of 
rain water in ſ me large valley, or in troughs 
or pits made on purpoſe to preſerve the rain 
water, or the overflowing of ſome particu- 
lar "rivers, a of the 'Nile, ker. Which is 
frequent in the Indies, and other hot and dry 
LAMA (s.) an order of pricfts among the 
weſtern Tartars, that are held in great e- 
cem, the grand lama or high-prieſt being 
held the ſecond perſon in the kingdom, and 
next in authority to the king, who receives 
homage and authority not only fromthe 
people, but from the neighbouring kings, 
Who, at their enthroning, ſend ambaſſadors 
to him to obtain his benediction; the lama 
are extremely ſuperſtitious, and pretend to 


_—— ' . 
LAMB 2 —_— ſeverely z alſo 
an ewe 's bringing forth g n. 
LAMB(S.) a tvs ander a year old; among 
the Jus, it ſignified either a kid of the 
goats, of the young of a ſheep, either of 
which theit la required for the paſchal ſa- 
-  crifice; provided it did not ſuck j the ſcriptures 
repreſent the Mefſiah by a /amb, for his 
meckneſs and innocency, and St. Jobn calls 
him the Lamb of God. F 
 LAMBDOFDES or LAMRB DOT DAL SU- 
| ee the hindermoſt ſeam of the 
5 Ul, «x 1 4 4 
LA'MBATIVES (S.) medicines 
to be licked off the end of a liquorice ſtick, 
ſometimes called lohochs, eclegma's or lince 
tus g. : * | 
LA'MBKIN (S.) a very ſmall or young lamb, 
LAMB PYE (S.) a pye or paſty made with the 


| 2 of a lamb ; allo a beating or threſhüntz- 


t. 

r (8.) a play or tame at 
cards, | ; e e e 

LAME (A.) imperfe& in ſome limb or mem- 

ber of the body; alſo a poor, ſorry piece of 
poetry, or other written work, 

LAME (V-} to maim, hurt, or render the uſe 
of the limbs imperſect. | 


: * 0 


LAMELL (8.) (mall thin plates of braſs for | 
' making toys and curioſities, ſuch as the 


. fins or ſcales of fiſh, Ge. ; 


LA'MENESS ($,) v ſettled hutt, weakneſs or 
the limbs of any perſon or 


creatures 627 I 1 
LAME NT (V.) to bewail, betnoan, grieve 
+. for, or condole iI n. 


LA'MENTABLE (A.) that is very grievous, 


. that deſerves to be mourned for or pitied. 


'LA'MENTABLENESS (s.) the wretchedneſs 
| condition a perſon js reduced to. 
Jo ing for, acom- 


, or woefu 
LAMENTA'TION(S.) a griev 


5nd many inthe” other parts of the world ; || 
. 15 


prepared 02 


eount of the Ancients, were demon, ot vil, 
ſpirits, Who under the form of beautiful wo. 
men devoured children ; they are by ſome 
ſaid to have eyes that they could take our 
and put in at their pleaſure, and appear 
beautiful and tempting, or deformed and pi- 
tevus. „ ; 
nene 


LA “MIN ATE (V.) to cover with plates, as the 
tops of churches with ſheets of lead, flats, 
| &c, or falſe money with thin plates of flir, 
aol; Re, 7288 e 
LAMINATION (S.) a hammering, cutting, 
or ſawing into plates, 1 
LA'MMAS DAY (.) the firſt day of Augs/, 
| ſuppoſed to be ſo called, becauſe formerly on 
that day our anceſtors offered bread made of 
new wheat ; and anciently thoſe tenants that 
held lands of the cathedra) church of 71, 
wette by tenure to bring a lamb alive into the 
church at high maſs, &c. 1 5 
LAMP (S.) a machine to hold oil and cotton to 
burn and give light, uſed univerſally in bot 
countries ; the ancients pretend to have made 
compoſitions that would never go out, ſo lost 
as kept from the external air; others hare 
made 11 fo, as they ſhall diffuſe the 
light in ſuch a manner, that the faces of the 
perſons preſent ſhall appear black, blue, re 
or any other colour, | 


| LA'MPADARY (S.) an officer in the eaſlen 


church, who had the charge of ſeeing to the 
lighting of the lamps in the churches, and his 
| buſineſs was al ſo to bear a taper before theem- 
peror, the empreſs, and the patriarch, 
LAMPA'DIAS (S.) a meteor, blazing far, 
comet, reſembling the burning of a lamp. 
LA'MPAS, LA'MPERS, or LA'MPER45 
S.) in Farriery, is a diſeaſe or inflammativ9 
In the roof of a horſe's mouth behind it 
nippers of the upper jaw, which is cured'y 
a burning lamp, or hot iron, 
| LAMPA'SSE (S.) in Hera/dry, is ſometima 
4 called /angued, that is, with the tongue of 2 
beaft hanging ont of his mouth, "being ä. 
| 2 from his body, as red, blue, 


Co 

| LAMPE/TIANS (s.) a ſect fo called from 
their head or founder Lampetivs, who bei 
the opinions of the Arians, and affirmed 1 
was againſt the liberty of the ſons of God's 
be reſtrained by any vows whatever, ev 
that of obedience, NM 
LAM OO N (8.) a merry ridicule, or {mar 
fſatire upon @ perſon or things 
LAMPOO'N 9 . to 3 ſatyrize, le, 

make ga me of, expoſe, contemn 
LA'MPRAY- or LA'MPREY — a fort df 

eel, by ſome called a water-ſnake- _ 1 
LAMPRO/PHORI 8.) a name given to l 
new converts in the eaſtern church for * 

ſeven days after their baptiſm, during 


: 


/, plaint or ſorrowſul mourning. - me they wore a white garment. _ 
LAWLE +) war ws the ri . | LANARY xf wur, fred 
"0 i )) 5 og: Dee” * 5 ; 


an xt 
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LLA'NDEBAR (S.) in Car diganſbite, South- 


LAN 
loft, for the keeping, ſorting, and regulating | 


wool for the marker, 


alas, a poor ſea · port town, governed by a 
pot. ere and ſteward 3 has a good market 


' weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from London | 


146 computed, and 175 meaſured miles, 


LANCASHIRE (S.) is a maritime county, | 


bounded on the ſouth by the river Merſey, 


Derbyſhire on the eaſt, Yorkſhire, Wei- = 
— and Cumberland on the nach , and | 
the Iriſh ſea on the weſt; from Bratbey f 


notthward to Haleuocd ſouthward, 57 miles 


and from Denton in t he eaſt, to Frambey in | 


the weſt, 31 miles, and in eircumſerence 170 
miles; in which compaſs there are computed 


40,000 houſes, 240,000 inhabitants, 6 | 


hundreds, 27 market-towns, and 60 pariſhes z 
che air is fine and ſharp, and very wholeſome, 


which occaſions many of its inhabitants to | 


live to a great age, and free from diſtempers, 
excepting very near the ſea-ſhore, where the 
people are not ſo healthy; the foil is gene- 
rally fruitful, and particularly for paſturage, 
for here are bred the largeſt oxen in the whole 
kingdom; in the level parts great quantities 
of wheat and barley grow, and tho', as in 
moll other places, the billy parts are gene- 
rally tony and barren, yet the bottoms or 
vales produce excellent oats; the moſſes 
which are poachy, moiſt, and unwhole ſome 
ſpots, whoſe ſurface being pa red off, produce 
a fat fort of ſhort, graſſy ſubſtance, mixed 


with earth, which makes. excellent fuel, 


which is come at with very little trouble 
and expence; other parts bear very good 
hemp, of which the Manchofler manufacture 
is made; and under. ground, to reward the 
toil and induſtry of its inhabitants, are found 
many coal-pits, and ſtone quarries; it is well 
flored with waters, which are called, 1, 


rivers, which produce plenty of excellent | 


J and, 2, meers, lakes, or great ponds, 
ſome of which are very large, particularly, 
Winander meer, which is about 1$ miles in 
circumference z it is a county palatine, and 


has enjoyed great privileges ever ſince king | 


Edward III. who made it ſo in favour of his 
ſon called John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter ; 


this county is repreſented in parliament by | 


14 members, 3 
LANCASTER (s.) the county town of Lan- 
aſpire, ſituate near the mouth of the river 
Lone or Lune, over which it has a large bridge; 
the port and caſtle, which were formerly 
good, are both now gone to decay, and as the 
trade 18 ſmall, ſo the people are ſew; it is a 
town corporate, governed by a mayor, alder- 
men, and bailiffs, and returns two members 
to parliament z its market is weekly on 8a- 
turday ; diftant from Londen 137 computed, 
ind 233 meaſured miles. | 
LANC (S.) a ſort of pike or javelin, uſed by 
ancient warriors before the invention of 


W 


LAN 
LANCE (V.) to cut open, to flaſh or ſestify a 
wound or tumour, to let out the purulent 
matter that is bred therei g 
LA'NCET (S.) a ſmall ſharp inſtrument uſed 
by Surgeons to let perſons blood, cut open tu- 
mours, and other purpeſes, ON 
LANCH or LAUNCH (v.) to put or thruſt 
out, principally ſpoken of putting a ſhip out 
of the dock or place where the was built z 
alſo to ſpend money extravagantly to carty a 
cauſe, &c. alſo to ſpeak" much either for or 
againſt perſon or thing, 5 
LAND (8) the firm ground, whether roads for 
Carriages, or meadows, corn-fields, woods,” 
& e. and ſometimes means only a place or na- 
tion inhabited, though it be interſperſed with 
rivers, &c. and is the oppoſite to the ſea or 
Water. , 267 ; 
LAND V.)] to put perſons or goods on ſhore out 
of a boat or a ſhip from off the water ; and ia 
a figurative Senſe, means the eſcaping from, 
or being out of difficulties, dangers, &c. 
LLANDA'FF (S.) in Glamorganſbire, South» 
Wales, ſeated on the river Taff; it is a city, 
as being a biſhop's ſee, 'though it is but of 
ſmall extent and without a market; the 
. cathedral is grown very old and ordinary, 
though formerly much fone andreported to 
be the firſt place of religious worſhip in the 
Chriſtian way in this iſland 3 it is « port 
town, and has a very good harbour opening 
into the Severn fea about four miles below 
the town, which occaſions a tolerable trade ; 
diſtant trom London 12.3 computed, and 147 
meaſured miles. SL 
LAND FALL (S.) in the Seamens Language, 
4s to diſcover or make the land. , 
LA'NDGRAVE (S.) the German name for a 
count or earl that has the government of a 
| province, country, or large tract of land. 
LANDGRA'VIATE (S.) the office, juriſdie- 
tion, or authority of a landgrave, WET? 
LLA'NDILOUA WR (S.) in Caermarthenſhire, 
South Males, on the river Teauy, over which 
there is a fine bridge, is a very good town, 
and has two markets weekly, viz. on Tueſ- 
day and Saturday; diſtant from Landen 144 
computed, and 172 meaſured miles, 
LA'ND-LADY (S.) the miſtreſs of a tavern, 
ale-houſe, &. alloa woman that is the 
owner of land or houſes, and lets it or them 
to be occupied by others for a rent agreed up- 


on. - 

LA'NDLOCKED (A,) to be ſhut in by the 
land, ſo that no ſtorm can ſtrand or drive a 
ſhip from her anchors, 

LA'ND-LORD (S,) the maſter of an inn, ta- 
vern, ale houſe, &c, or the owner of laude 
or houſes, which he lets out to be uſed by 
others, fer a certain rent, fine, &c, 

LAND. MARK (8.) a mark or token ſet or 
put at the ends of boundaries of people u lands 
or grounds, to know how far they extend, 

and to ſeparate them from all others; alſo a 


ceple, beacon, &c. ſet up on the ſea · hora 


LAN 


£0 fgnily to hips at fea when they are p- 
455 22 ee 2 
LA'NPRESS (S.) a woman whoſe particular | 


trade, employ, or buſineſs it is to waſh other 


0 6 | 
Tris; (*.) an office or place pecolior'y | 


adapted to, or appointed for the waſhing ot 
linen, uſual in all great houſes, and accom- 


modated with liner, ſtoves, &. for that ] 


1 or LA/ND$SKIP ($,) a e 


wherein the repreſentation of fields, trees, | 
I 


LANE (S.) a long, narrow paſſage or freet, 4 
walled or built on both fidep ; alſo a large 
number of foldiers drawn vp in two ranks, | 


for ſome great perſon to walk through, &c. 
LLANE'LLY or LANE THLY (S.) in Caer- 
mai tbenſpirs, South Wales, a pretty good 
town, byilt.on a creek of the ſea 3 iti princi | 
Pal trade is ſea-coal ; it has a good market. 
weekly on Thurſday; diftant from London 
- 168 compured, and 214 meaſured miles, 
LLANGADOCK (8.) in Carrmertbenſbire, 
Seurh Wale, is but an ordinary town, but 
'has a good market weekly on Thurſday ; 
diſtant from Lyndon 140 computed, and 170 


meaſured miles, | ; 
LANOFORT (5,) in Som er ſerſpire, ſituated on 
the banks of the river Parr, which is navi - 
gte ble for barges to and from Brito), which: 
. © occaſions a great trade, and makes it much 
ffrequented ; it has a good market weekly on 
Saturday; diſtant from Londen 109 computed, 
and 130 meaſured miles, 
LA'NGREL (s.) a looſe ſhot which goes in 
with a ſhack'e, to be ſhortened when it is 
put into the piece, and to fly ont at length 
- When it is diſcharged with a half bullet cf 
lead or iron at each end, uſed at ſea to cut 
© the enemy's maſts and tigging, 
LANGUAGE (s,.) a particular ſet of ſounde, «x 
manner of ſpecch uſed by any nation or pec- 
ple to expreſs their ſentiments , which is 
exceedingly various, for the connection be 


Adam; but others deny it, and foy that 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabick, — only 4 
lects of the original, which has for many irt 
be en loſt and unknown, and ſy their tr. 
tzuments ageinſt the Hebreap, by re 
t as very dy, barren, and defective; for 
which reaſon, not having exprefſions to v, 
the phraſe, the ſame periods are continually 
returning: on the other hand the rabbiny 
ſay, it is pure ond chaſle, that it has ny 
proper names for the parts of generation, nvr 
for thoſe by which the excrements are diG 
charged — Arabickis fo copious, that it hay 
| a thouſand different words for a ſword, fe 
| hundred tor a lion, and two hundred for 4 
ſerpent, Lada / | 


LANG (A.) veel, faint, pale 
' LAWNGUIENESS (s.) in ud cn 


N I pros 

| LA'NGUISH (V.) to decay, decline, goy 

, weak, faint, pale, 

LA'NGUISHING(S.)deeaying, growing wi2k 
or fairt, Ke. | 

LA ” GUOR (8.) feebleneſs, ſpirit leſſueſi, de 
caying- ? | 

LLA'NHERN (S.) in Caermartbenfbire, $6uth 
Male, a fmall town, whoſe markit i; 
weekly on Friday; diſtant from Londen 161 

computed, and 194 meaſured miles. 

LLANIMDO'VERY (S.) ia Coermartherfpire, 
South Malis, a fine bailiwick and corporate. 
unn, that has two great markets weekly, 
via, en Wedneſday and Saturday; diftani 

' from Londen 13 computed, and 182 mea · 
ſured miles, ea 

3 flraight, lim, fNlende 75 limber, 
or ec hl“. | 

_—_ K # E88 (8.) thinneſs, Araightnefs, lim 

| rne ſo. 914 

LA NNIERS (S.) ſmall ropes which ate ſe 1 
in the dead mens eyes of all the ſhrowds and 
chains, to flacken or ſet the ſhrowts tight; 
alſo thote that ſet i he lays of theraſlstight; 
?)o that rope that faſtens the ſtopper of be 

alia rde, | 


tween certain Word-, and the things deſigned | LLA*'NRUST (8.) in Denbighſbire, Nuth- 


ti be expreſſed by them, ate pei fectly arbitra- 
1y, and may be, ard are changed at different 
places, at different times, and by different 
perſons; for which reaſon all living /arguages 


are continually floating and variable, by the 


mixture of foreigners, by the occurrences that 
happen, and the a'tzrations that are made in 
per ſons, places, and things, by the various 
rireumſtanees that continua ſy at iſe and ter; 
but it is beyond all diſpute, that the fit 
Jarguage, whatever it was, was inſpired into 
Aan by God, and that God afterwards 
communicated his will by words, ond rot 
by intnition j and 3Ifo after the flood infpirea 
the builders of Babel withdifferent languages, 
which necefſirily compelled them to de ſiſt 
From their IgE for want of underflanding * 
one another; the general notion e, that 
ule lle lar guete was that ſpoken by 
A 4% 18 p 5 


Wiles, a ſmall town, whoſe market is week- 
ly on Tueſday gong from Londen 161 com- 
ited, and 198 meatured miles 
| LANSQUE/NET (s.) a Germon foot ſo die.; 
alſo the game at cards, commonly cat 
lam b. tin 7. | 
LA'NFHRERN or LA'NTERN (s. )a machine 
mode of divers forms, and of divers mate- 
rial, for the ſetting a light in, and preſe v. 
ing it from being blown or put cut by the 
wind, rain, c. and ſo carrying it f om place 
to place to give light in the night-time 0 
travellers, &e. 
LANTERNI Ts (s.) the name of the mem- 
bers of an _—_— of learned men in From 
ſer up at Tholouſe jn the following 2 
firſt privately ſome counſellors of the pa 7 
ment of this town with other gentlemen 
ſeveral diſtinOions, projecting to form 3 5 
ciety for mutual improvement, e 
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AAN TRTSSENO (s.) in 


L A 


ti in for meeting at each other's habita- ] 


tom; and to prevent interruption, they 
chole to meet in the evening after the hour 
of common viſits was over; and to render it 
fill more private, they took no flambeau to 
tt them, but only a ſmall pocket. lantern, 


which they carried themſelves; by.this means | 


it was kept a ſecret a conſiderable time; but 
t length being diſcovered, and the deſign 
known, it was ſo highly approved of, that 
it was formed into a company, and the ſo- 

took the name of Lanterniſis; and to 


ate their original, took for their de- | 


vice a ſtat with this legend, /ucerna in node, 
and ſettled a prize to te given annually to 
thoſe who made the beſt rhiming copy ol 
verſes in commendation cf the king, to be 
publiſhed by the ſociety, which js a very fine 
medal ſtruelc with a flar and the legend on 
one fide, Apollo playing upon the hasp, on 
the reverſe, fitting upon the top of Parnaſſus, 
with this motto, Apollini Toloſano, 
lamorganſpire, 
Sruth Wales, an ancient borough town, go- 
yerned by a port · ree ve; it has an ordinary 
market weekly on Friday ; diſtant ſrom Zoe 
don > 1733 by 3 miles. 
LLANVFLLING, (S.) in ntpo re 
Nenb-Wales, is, tor this part prey wb | 
, eſteemed a good town, having a conſi- 
derable market weekly on Thurſdsy ; diſtant 
from Lynda 132 computed, and 156 mea 
ſured Miles, | 
LLANY'DLOS(S.)in MontgomeryBire, Nos th. 
Walt, a mean town in the Severn, whoſe! 
market is weelely on S:turday ; diſtant flom 
2 131 computed, and 158 meaſured 
miles, ] 
LAP (S.) the ſeat that is meide by a perſon's 
ſitting with his of her thighs cloſe together, 
and in which women lay their young chil- 
dren while they dreſs or undteſa them, 


IAP (v.) to lick up water or other liguor by 


the tongue Hike a dog, 
LAP-DOG (S.) a favourite dog which many 


women play with, and fondſt very much. 1 


LA'fIDARY (S.) one that poliſhes, cuts, or 
makes precious flones fit for rings, neck- · 
laces, &c, N 

LAPIDE'SCENT (A.) that is of the nature, 


C 


or has the property of turning things into | 


None, ; ; ; 

LA'PIS INFERNAL:S (S.) a couflick flone 
prepared various ways, ſometimes of flrorg 
ſoap-lees evaporated to a drine ſi, and the re · 
mainder kept in a glaſs well ſtopped from air 
ſometimes of vitriol and taitar, calcined af 
armoniack and quick lime boiled in water to: 
a firong lixivium, and then ſtzained and 
evaporated till dry, 3 

L PS LA/ZULj (s.) a miners] flone of a 
blag colour, ftodded with ſpecks or ftars of 


| 


gold, which if good will reſiſi fire and ſmoke, 
0 if put into the fire will come out with 


LAP. OVER (V.) to fold or lay cloth, &c. 
op or oy the edge or boundary of apy 
thing. by 2" Þ ' EO 

LA'PPET (S.) the long part of a garment 
that 158 . the end to the waiſt, or 

trom the waiſt downwards, as of a coat or 

waiſtcoat in men, and of bead-cloathy in 

Wome 

| LAPSE (S.) a flip, fall, miftake, or omiſſion 3 

and in Law, is when a patron neglecte pre- 

ſenting a clerk to a benefice for the ſpace of 
fix monthe, at the end of Which time the 

22 or ordinary has a right of preſenta» 

one * : : 

LAPSPT{V.) to flip, ſlide, fall, miftake, or omit 
ſomething that ought to have been « 

LAP-SI'DED (A.) when a perſon or lang 
yields or bends more on one fide, than © 


Sethe, | | 
LA'P-WING (s.) a ſmall bird prohibited the 

Ferws as unclean, about the bigneſs of a 
thruſh, whole beale is long, chin, blacks aod 
a little hooked, its legs ſhort and grey; upon 
its head is a tuft of feathers of various colo 
which it raiſes or Jowers at its plealore, 
neck and ſtomaeh are ſomewhat reddilh, its 
wings and tails black with white fireaks; it 
is very beautiful, does not ling, but makes a 
hoarſe noiſe, that is heard at a diſtance 3 its 
wings do not terminate in a point like thoſe 
of other birds, but are round,” by means 
whereof they are but of a Now motion z they 
open and clap their wings very often, from 


whence they take their name, 

LA'RA or LARA'NDA (S.) a nymph u 
whom, according to the heathen theology, 
Mercury begot the Lore, 1 0 

LA*RBOARD T hap Sea Ac for the left- 
bond fide of a ſhip or boat, when a perſon 


ſtands with his face towards the Rem. 
Larhbogrd Watch, one half a ſhip's crew un 
der the command and direction of the chief 
ma e, who keep watch or look after the ſhip 
| alternately with the ſtarbo ud watch, 
LA'RCENY (S.) in Lato, is a private or frau- 
dulent thefi of perſonal goods or chattels in 
the owner's »bſence, and is ſometim:s called 
grand, ſometimes petit. 
Grand Larceny 
though ſeverally, exceed the valug of twelve 
nce- | 
7 Petit Larceny, is when the vilue of the 
things (folen is under twelve pence, 5 
LARD (v.) in Coatrry, to mix or inter ſper 
- one ſort of fleſh into or with another, as 
hares with fat bacon, &c- 
LARP (s.) the fat of a hogs belly, thoroughly 
clarified and run into bladders to cut out into 
Nces to fry with. | 3 
LA“ ROER (5) a pantry, or ot her 
bo put or keep meat, or other vittua's _ 


'LA'RES (5,) among the 014 Hhathens, were 
certain interior ſorts of divinitics that prefided 


| 


| 


or 
F 6 du 


, is when the things ftoley, 7 


LAS 


der/ on had the care and protection of parti- 


© gulor houſes, ways, roads, c. 
LARGE (A.) big, great, much, many, exten- 


LARGE (s.) in Muſicl, is the note, mark, 
ot charafter that expreſſes the longeſt time 


: that is played, and is ſeldom uſed but for the 
' cloſe note upon an organ. 


efore a wind, but quartering as it were be- 
r 
12 EN Ess (8) bigneſi, greatneſs, exten · 
wens - e eee 

LA/KGESS (8.) a preſent, gift, or donation. 
AR 6.) a Muſical Term, importing that 

" the movement, thovgh Now, is one degree 
gicker than grave, and two than adagio, 
ARK. G.] the name of a fine ſmall bird both 
for eating and ſinging. 


LA'RMIER ($.) in Architecture, a flat, (mall 


EEE 8. 


* 


member placed on the cornice below the ey 


4 matium and ovolo, whoſe uſe is to cauſe the 


.., water to projet, drop, or tall at a diſlance 
from the wall. | 


b © > 


LARV ZE (S.) the ghoſts or fpirits of wicked 
men, which, after their death, the ancients 
ms gined wandered about and tarmented the 
wicked, and ſometimes frighted good men, 
LARYNX(S,) in Anatory, is the upper part 
br head of the trachea lying kelow the root 
© of the, tongue, and before the pharynx ;; it 
b one of the organs of reſpiration, and the 
principal inftrument of the voice, its body is 
#lmoſt wholly cartilaginous, and its figure is 
P. o 14 
LASCY VIOUS (A) luftfal, Pres to venery, 
 Wanton and indecent in words and behaviour. 
LASCY VJOUSNESS (S.) wantonneſs, lufful- 
neſs, venery, undecent talk and behaviour. 
"LASH (S.) a ftripe or blow with a Whip; alſo 
the whip: cord faſtened to the thong of a whip. 
LASH (V.) to beat, firipe, or cut with a whip, 
Tope, or with rods; allo td tie or make a 
my faſt with a rope, | 
LA'SHERS (S.) with the Seamen, are thoſe 
ropes which tie or bind faſt together, the 
toc k les and breechings of the great ordnance 
when they are haleo within board, | 
LA'SHING (S.) ſometimes means whipping, 
or beating a perſon, &. with s rod or whip, 
vnd ſometimes the fattening or tying a box, 
trunk, &c, down, ſo that the rolling of a 
ſhip at ſea ſhall not break or otherwiſe da- 
maee it, SS . 
LASK (S.) a viclent looſeneſs, or immoderate 
LA'sKETS or LA'TCHETS (S.) ſmall lines 
which are ſewn into the bonnets and drapier 
like hoops, wherein the bonnet is laced to 
the lowrſe, &c, - 85 | 
LA'SXING (s.) failing neither by, nor before 
a wind, but as it were quarterly. 4 
_ LASS(S.) a maid, a young or unmarried wo- 


F (.] when a ſhip goes neither by nor | 


LAT 


the limbs and ſpirits, occaGoned by a 
| the animal ſpirits ne nerves and 
muſcles. 


LAST (s.) an inftrument that ſhoemakers vs 
to ma 


or duration in goods, a long term ot time of 
A tenure, Kc. 


' LATCH, (S.) a common ſlight faftenin 
4001 oo 0 lifts up got b — 


22 of turning a handle, or guy a 
_ firing, 

LATCH (V.) to ſaſlen a door by an inſtrument 
called a /atch. 


LA'TCHES (S.) ina C/och, are thoſe parts that 

wind up and unlock the parts. 

LATE (A.) the time of the day or night far 

gone or ſpent ; alſo any thing that was done 

a little while ago, | 

LA”TELY (Part.) a ſmall time ago, the time 

a little while patt, 

LA'TENT (A.) hid, concealed, lurking about 
un perceived. | 

LA'TERAL (A.) ſide ways, that comes in not 

directly, but as it were at a_ diſtance; in A. 

gebra, thoſe are called lateral equations that 

have but one root. 

LATH or LATHE (S.) a thin piece of fl 

Wood, - nailed to the walls and joiſts of an 
houſe, that they may be plaſtered to make 
the cielings and walls even; alſo the hoop or 
bend of a bow alſo a turner's inſtrument ; 
alſo a diviſion of a county containing three or 
more hundreds, : 

LA'THER (S.) the head, foam, or froth made 
upon water by diſſolw ing ſoap in it, ard ſlir 
ring it briſkly, 

LA'THER (V.) to make a head, foam, or 

| 2 upon water, by beating and diſſolving 

_  oap in it. 

LA'TIN (S.) the language anciently ſpoken by 
the Romans, which in Europe is the common 
language of all the learned, but eft 1 

dcad language, becauſe not univerſally ſpoken 

|, 48 the mother tongue of any nation or people, 

LA'TINISM (S.) a phraſe, ſpeech, or writing 
after the idiom or peculiar manner of the La- 
tin ſpeech or language, 4 : 

LA'TINIST (S.) a perſon well-ſkilled in the 
Latin language- 5 

| LA'TINIZE (V.) to imitate the cuſtom or 

manner of the Latin, in expreſſing wotds 

with endings and terminations like them, a, 

in ſlead of 2 hor opt Mr, Jobaſoniut, Ge, 

LA'TITUDE (S.) the breadth or width, room, 

compaſs, liberty, or ſpace of a place; and in 

Aſtronomy, it means the diſtance between the 

equator and either pole, which, according i 

the ſituation of the place, is called north 100 


þ 


mon. N f ; 
_ LA'SSITUDE (s.) a weatinefs or heavineſs of ſouth ; the ſun going continually de at 


- 
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on their window-ſhatters, walls, or fide poſts 


* F, at 
LAAISI 


ax line, itſelf can never have any latitude; 
the otber planets ſometimes deviate as far as 


; but the fixed ſtars may have | 
y, the | 
ator from the vertex, ze- | 


any degree even to 9043 in Geogr 
Aline of the e 


nith, or point of heaven right over the head 


of the beholder, or over any oint upon the | 


earth, is called the latituds of that place; on 


ir is an ach of the meridian contained be- 


teen the equator and the place, numbertd 


on the meridian both wayts and accordingly | 
, 


it is called north or ſouth, and agrees with 


the elevation of the pole above the horizon ; | 


in Planiſpberes and artificial Globes, there ate 
abundance of lines drawn parallel to the equa- 
tor, up towards the poles, which are called 
circles of latitude. - 1 | 

LATITUDINA'RIANS (S.) perſons that take 
too free a liberty in ſpeaking and acting in 
relation. to religious matters. 4 

LA'TTEN (S.) broad, thin plates of iron tin 
ned over. i 


LATTER (a.) in 2 Compariſon, or Recital, | 


of ſomething ſpoker. of before, means that 
_ perſon or thing laſt ſpoken ol. 4 
LATTER-MATH (S.) in Farming, is the 
. gals thot grows, or is mon after the firſt 
mowing ot a field, 
LATTICE (5.) ſmall, thin flicks or Jaths 
| nailed erols or over one another checke: wiſe, 
to give light and air, and prevent others 
coming in the way; before the invention of 
glaſs, uſed for windows, and ſtill in very hot 
countries 3 but with Us, now :s generally an 
enfign of an alchouſe, which, to make it 
the moe conſpicuous, is commonly painted 
of various colours, and thoſe who bave not 
a real wooden one up at their door, cauſe 
checkers or ſquares like them to be painted 


of the door, &&. ; 

LA'TUS KECTUM ö (s.) a term uſed by the 
Conick Writers, for a right line drawn thro? 
the vertex of the ſection, parallel to the baſe 
of the triangular ſection of th econey and 
within it. 

LA'TUS TRANSVE/RSUM (S.) in the Hy- 
ferbols, it is a right line intercepted” between 
the vertices of the two oppoſite ſeftjons, or 
that part of the common o xis which is between 


the vertices of the upper and lower cone; in | 


#n Ellipſu, it is called the tranſverſe axis or 
longeſt diameter. 74 | 
LAVA”'TION (S.) a waſhing or cleanſing any 

8 thing, eſpecially metals, rom the 


'th that hangs about them, or is dug up 


with them, 


LA'VATORY (8.) 2 place where gold is got by 


waſhing, in the Me- Indies, 


LA U 


LAU/DANUM (8.) a preparation of opluts, 
uſed by the phyſicians in abundance of caſes 
with good ſucceſr, eſpecially to compoſe thoſe 
perſyns to-reſt, that the violence of their diſi - 
temper will not permit to ſleep. "= 
LAUDS (S.) the ſecond part of the Rowan bre- 
- viary,, ſaid or ſung now after matins, bue 
' heretofore they ended the office at 'night z it 
|  conhilted of pſa lmo, hymne, &. 
LAVE (V.) to waſh or cleanſe ; alſo to 
or throw water out of a boat, & c. with the 
| Painters, it is to clean, touch up, and amend' 
an old defign or piture. ' 
 LA'VENDER (8, ) a fragrant herb, uſed upon 
many occafions, eſpecially by women to firew , 
among their linen, when dried, to make it 
ſmell ſweet ; 5)fſo a perſon, when he is laid 
or lives in eaſe, plenty, &c, is ſaid to lie, or 
live in lavender. | bf a 
LA'VENHAMor LA'NHAM (5.Yin-Soffolk, 
an indifferent large town, landing upon a 
branch ot the river Breton or Bret, from 
which it aſcends up a bill of a gravelly foil, 
on the top whereof is a ſpacious market-place 
incompaſſed with nine ſtreets or diviſians, in 
a clear and wholſome air, which being kept 
very clean, makes it very pleaſant 3 the 
common market for proviſions is weekly on 
Tueſday, but there is only a fort of a market 
for wool on Thurſday ; formerly it was noted 
for making blue cloths, and was divided into 
three guilds or companies, each of which hag 
their hall; but theſe companies have been 
long out of uſe, and the ſtapling trade is not 
carried on by making ſerges, ſhailoons, ſays, 
ſtuffs, and ſpinning fine yarn for London 4 te 
town is governed by fix capital burgeſſes, or 
| headboroughs, who: chuſe inferior officers, 
hear and regvlate the complaints of the 
preſerve good orders in the town, and ho 
the office for liſe ; it is diſtant from London 
52 computed, and 62 meaſured miles. 
LA'VER (S.) a bowl, baſon, or other large 
veſſel towath in z and more particularly fa- 
| mous - tor tl oſe borne by four cherwbims in 
Solomon tempie, ſtandiog upon pedeſtals 
mounted upon brazen wheels furniſhed with 
Handles to draw or convey them from one 
place to another g they were compoſed of 2 
ba ſon, which-1eceived the water from anne - 
ther ſquare veſſel above it thro cocks ; the 
whole work. was of -braſs, and the ſqwmre 
veſſel was adorned with the heads of a lion, 
an or, anda cherubim ; each /aver contained 
40 baths, their number was 10, five on the 
right ſide, and five on the left of the temple, 
between the altar of the bornt-offeri»ye, 
and the ſteps, which led to the potch of the 


J 
4 


temple. a 
__ 45 praiſe, commendation, or ſpeaking. | LAVE'RNA (S.) among the ancient Heat bens, 


LAU'DABLE {A.) that deſerves praiſe, com- 
mendstion, or to be ſpoken well of; in Surge- 
'y, that matter or pus that naturally ariſes in 


- ,was the goddeſs or proteftrix of thieves, * 
LAUGH (V.) to rejoice or expreſs our ſatife 

faction by laughing, | 
LAU'GHING or LAU'GHTER (8.) that a& 


a wound without ſ is 


| by which we expreſs the pleaſure we receive 
| 5 | either 
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LAUNDERS (s.) trenches or troughs cut in 


LAUREL (S.) the tree ſo called; alſo the 10. 


| LAY. 
_ «thing very agreeable or comically 


bat an indifferent town, hath tw o good mate. 

bete werkly, wiz. on Monday and Wedneſ- 

47; diſtant from Landon 73 computed, and 
meaſured miles. 00 = 


37 8m ee 
LAV ISH (V.) to ſpend or ſquander away | 
money, time, lac. in a wanton and irregulor | 


manner. 
LAVIisH (A.) waste ful, extravagant, wanton, 
Sia es (5) reste, profuſe 
AV ) extravagance, profuſe- 
PR wattefelnel, - —- * 
ALAUNCE'STON (S.) in Cormuall, ſituate on 
the top of 2 hill, is an ancient borough- 
town, firſt made free" by Richard earl of 
Poiftiers and Cormwoall, brother to king. 
any. who granted the burgeſſes power to 
ws their own bailiffs, and erect a guild or 
- Fraternity of merchants to bold of him and 
. bivheirs the ſe privileges were cfren conſirm- 
ed afterwards, _ —_ liberties added 3 for 
amo 1555, Q Mary incorporated it anew, 
and 9 * chief — ſhould be 
called mayor, who with the free burgeſſes 
elect two members to fit in parliament z an - 
the market was kept on Sunday, aud 
Fobn, for a fine of five marks, was 
ltered to Thurſday, and finee toBaturday, 
- av it fill remains ; it is the uſual place bor 
the afficcs, and the county gaol is kept here, 
and the election for knights of the ſhire are 
made here g it is diſtant from London 175 
© computed, and 209 meaſured miles, 
LAUNCH v.) tv put, thruſt, or throw out, 

- 8s to bring, put, or ſhove a ſhip, boat, c. 
out of the dock fiom the ſhore or key, c. 
ſometimes it means to ft p, ceaſe, or leave 

off, as when on board a ſhip yard is hoiſted | 

| high enough, they fay, launch bos, that bs, 
vai or pull it no higher ; ſo in pumping, if ; 
the pump ſucks, they cry launch bos, that ; 


is, leave off, 


floors of a mine, or laid ſo a# to catch the 
water, and thereby prevent its falling down. 
upon the ſoles of the lower dt iſa. 
LAUREAT G.) among Us, is an officer be- 
longing to the jewel-office, whoſe buſineſs is 
t compoſe poems or congratulatory ſongs to 
be ſung on the king's birth-day, or other 
p2blieke occaſions, IR v 
LAU'REATED (A.) erowned' or honovred 
with laurel as a token of victory or ſucet ſi; 


3 7 ; 5 
ſurprizing 
; : to us 5 2 25 G ] b 
AVINCTON (s.) ia Wilrfprit, which, tho“ 


queſt, triump 

LA GS.) thoſe rules and regulations: made by 
any people or nation, for the mote effec] 
carrying on their trade and government, yh, 
' r of making which is veſted in diflern; 
| $ im different counti ies j in Diviniy, it 
means thoſe rites or les appointed tbe 


| Jeus by Moſer, which we, as Chriftizn,, 


„ 


are bo ways obliged to perform or obſerve, 
The Law of Nature, is that which is ſuit. 
ed and agreeable to the rational and ſocial 
The Laws of Nations, are thoſe that regard 
| embaſſies, rangers. trade, arms, &c. 
Laws of Merchants, are thole uſages and 
cuſtoms peculiar to them, which is al cle 
the law of the flapli. * 
Law of Mark er Mart, is what ra 
als upog 


relates to merchants who make repri 

the of thoſe countries, who have done 

them damage either by feizure or others 

for which they can get no redreſs 
Law Day, one in which the law courts 

are open, and in which cauſes are tried, 

LA'WFUL (A.) honeft, juſt, fair; allo a6 
cording to the laws of the land where the 
perſon lives, 4 

LA*WLZ$S (A.) an irregular, diſorderly per- 
ſon or action, one that acts contrary tothe 
ſettled rules of decency and economy, 

LA'WLESSNESS (S.) irregularity, diſorderli- 
neſs, aQtions confrary to good government; 
alſo the Rate or condition of one that has put 
himſelf, or is thrown out of the protection 
of the law, | 

LAWN (S.) a plain between two woods of 
within a park, an unploughed piece of ground 
where deer are hunted; alſo a ſuperſius for 
of linen cloth. 

LA'WYER (8) one who ſtudies the Jaws of 
any country, in order to praſtiſe the pleading 

or executing orders for reward, and upon the 
account of other people, 

LAX (A.) !ooſe, lack, unhriv, unſettled, uns 
confined, 

LAXA'TION (S.) flzckening, looſening, ea- 


ſing⸗ | „ Kc | 
| Ass.) tee, that ate of 


looſening nature, or opening quality, | 
LA'XITY or LAKATIVENESS () loolt- 
- neſs, operineſs, freedom, unconfinedneſs. | 


from which the Roman generals vſcd to ſend 
their letters, that contained an atcount of 
wy victory, to the ſenate, wrapped up in 


| lhurd, + ] 
 LAUREA'TION (S.) a term for the fludents] 
- toking up the degree of maſler of art is the} 


univerſities of Sceeland, 
; ward of the poets to render them famous for, 


LAY ($.) a ſong of poem, confiſting of ht 
and 1 ſtrains z alſo a bed of mortar, 
or courſe to put bricks in, 

LAY (V.) to put, leave, or fig in # place; io 
Gardening, to boy or bend down the brate het 
of a tree, and cover them ſo as to take ot 


money upon the good or il} faccels of a certaig 
event Or # 


„ 3 85 B 


alſo to Hake, engage, or hazard 6 fomel 


Fair. | 
LAY BRO'THER (8) arnong the 2 
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ell (Ss) a fort of worm uid by t he apo- 


LEA 


Ecke illiterate, perſon, who. does il 


ia a convent or religious houle, 


tut pot peaminted 9 take ordert or e f 


1993, goes not into the.choiry and Weark a 
different ha bit from the mon 
LAYER ($-) among the Gar 776, is.a Grout 


bd in the ground, and covered lightly with 
ine mould, ſo that it may- take 4oot, and 
its Kind ele a lege in a Teri, 


part of a irt, lea, &c, commonly. caVed » 4 length ; alfo an agreement. entered. inte by 
eek where young oy fters are laid to gros. F p. inces or others to defend one ant her aꝶ 


| L. E A 
„ 2. head, captain, 


) in Gardening 1 1257 It | 
tices, plants, flowers, . ing to 


3 {iug commonly in te pring, $a 2 
—4 


| of i» eee e 
' 1 E 1 ves remain A I the pour conn: 
or tip taken from o plant, tree, &, 23 5 0 _ ſingle part of a book, c 


rinted. on both ſides, * 


LEAC (S.) in meaſure is three, miles, 
which in ,yar0us. countries is. 'of vor io 


MAN 8.) one who is emplayed in the the injuries that may be offered them) 

Re 4—— of liſo, and is nh Ways con- LEAK(S,) 2 def or 092ing hole, wor 

raed in affairs of the priefiboed , among | the water *. ing a ſhip, or the l. drops 

Printers, it id a wooden fatge ſo juinted, as |. out of a 

vo be let ig, -- poſture, for them ta clothe, (LEARY) be doen la 00 ket the 

and draw drapery by. 2 4 liquor contained 2 cell 2. or to let 
17 Sr ALL (C) a common dunghill, or | the ke ace in lp, A that ſhould not 

place t throw the ſoil, rubbiſh, &c. taken | , 

out of the Aireets,, &c, LEAK AK. AGE (8. TR ER the mite 
ba CAR (8.):a-ſeabby, or leprous perſob, one | ul in or mag be lappaled to-be 

fled: with ſores ot wicerter - 


LAZARE/T T' © ($.)an hoſpital, or, houſedor | 
2 perſons a ſſlic ted with ſcabs, ſores, 


LAZINESS (3. Ja Alethful,, heavy, Ouggith | | 


diſpoſition of mind, idlenels, or indiipofition 
for work -. 
LAZY (As) vowilling to work, dothful, ot 


+ 4+. luck the blood out.of perſons tect, 
—— pon Many occoſiono. 

LEACH * Jan a tene in Carving, fynifyivg to 
cut up a fowl. a brawn, K . 

LEA'CHER or LE'TCHER (8.) 4 laſeivious 
er loſtful perſon, one ſtrongly inclined to the 
» of buredom. 

LEA\CHEROUS. or LE'TCHERQUS (A.) 
l-(ful,. dero of whoring... 

LEA'CHERY or .LE'TCH ERY (.) the at 
of ON an inorcinate defire after copula- 


LEACH. TROUGHS (s.) among the Salt- 
eee which the alt is ſet to 


1140 8. a coarſe, heavy, impure: — 
ſoſter, and re fuſed has: any. other; when 


purified <>lled by the cbymiſs Saturn ; in 
the ans lyſis w hereof comes out little mer- 
dom, ſome ſulphur, and a great deal of bitu · 


minous earth; alſo an inſtrument the ſailors | 


le to found or fathom the depth of a ſea 
er river with, which confiſty of a weight, 
hot, Wes faſtened to a line, which: being 
dmbed with tallow, and let down; part of 
the land, manly toe of the bottom: ſticking 
t 1 
1130 (v.) — en the path or 
ys ron TILE | 


of encourage. 


7 _ in liquid cammodities, 

'LEA'KY (A.) defeQive, that has kolez.n de 
that hinder a. veſſel from retaining its tiguor-/ 
; LEAN le chat has but Vows nee 


n (V.) to reſt or inchoe upon, 

bend, ſtop, or rely u wo wy, 

' LEA'NING-STOCK. K (S.) any — 

per ſon Jeans or reits upon in that 

LEA'NNESS (8.) pco-nel of feſh; the want 

Tenet, 
+} to jump, or throw the q 

|  toget and holding the two feet cloſe. . 


throw his whole body at once 

LEARN (V.} toacquire knov devie on art, 
icience, tulinef, trade, & 
| properly, to teach on inſirufl a00ther- 


beginner in an art, trade, ſcience, & 

LEARNING (S.) education or — 

languages, arts, ſciences, 6% 

"LEASE (s.) a Low 2 for the domiſe of 

| lands, tene mente, Sc, 'which,, when the 

terms ate Written, is called a indenture-or 
laſe,, otherwiſe 8 leaſe parole. 


n (V. — let 2 
0 2 pon cara conditions. 
LEASHG) wee. 


— — three hounds, 

.  Leoſo Laus, particular eblcyrations and 
reſirictions to be made and uſed in _ 
yas ctr = 8.) gleaning or picking: 

that is ſcattered after reaping;;; e old 
| word — — or ſpeaking ſol ie things, - - 
, LEASSEE' or -LESSEE” (8.) the perſon to 
home leaſe in mede or granted. 
LEASSOR r LE'SBQR (5.)1he-praprietgy of 
| thelends or tenements that makes, gives, of 

b lea ſen to anothers: 
AUR — LEISURE (s.) stant me, 


bx (A.) soy thing made of lead, nf 


Glterns, water-pipes, &c, alſo a dull beavy, 
vnapptebenſi ve perione- ; 


1 anal, 


LEAP 61 the ſpace of ground a perſon c ; 


alia, but i- 
LEA'RNER (8.) a ſcholar, 1 fads fludent, or 


onvenient oppot tun ity, ot recels from þu- 
LEAST 
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2 r to webs teas | 


and fitted for ya- | 


6 mars bob rom 7 
| LEAVE ($) liberty, permiſſion, cen 


«of ave t. 5 
LEAVEN (8) ſomething that will make 
2 5 


dough or 
"16 relifh Jy to make it fit for bread, © 


LEA'VER (S.) any thing proper to er b 
en Rone-bridge,” fo kene a 
Wide, 


"heavy wv , ſupported upon a fulcram or 
9 — 222 thi the other, to 
the force or purchaſe the greater, 


LE'CHLADE (S,)'a ſmall town, ſtanding on | 
"the confines of Berkfirt and Oxfordſhire; the | 
-xiver-Leche runs through it, and empties it- | 

f into the Thames ; here abundance of | 
| *bargev are employed to carry butter, 'cheeſe, | 


e. to Londen x the market is weekly on 


Toeſday.; diſtant from London bo computed, | 
and then the people of other trades begin 


0 meaſured mile. 
5 LECTURE (S.) a reading, ſpeech, or ſermon 
upon any ſubject to explain the principles of 
an art, c. in Divinity, it is a ſermon in 


dne morning or evening out of the uſual 
courſe j and ſometimes it means finding fault | 


with, chiding, or ſcolding t. 
| LECTURER (S.) one appointed to read pub- 
-lickly in ſchools, univerfities, &c- upon arts 
and — z and when applied to Clergymen, 
means thoſe who preach conſtantly in an af- 
ternoon, or accidentally, fuch ſermons as are 
” preached in the morning early, or out of the 
uſual time in an evening, 
LEDGER or LEY DGER (s.) the great book 
- for „ in which every port of trade 
being collected under proper heads, it may 
de ſeen at one view, what any owes, 
or bas wing, what quant'ty. of any particu- 
ler — remaining unſold, and what 
the profic or Joſs by any branch of trade is ; 
this book is commonly of large, ſtrong pa- 
per, thot the clerk or writer may have room 
to write fully in one line, the contents of the 
entry, and to make columns for the wares, 
e. when it is opened, the right and left- 
hand pages are numbered both alike, as 3, FL 
4, 4, Ke. on the left-hand fide is written the 
* or debtor port of the vccompr, and on 


tze right-hand fide the diſcharge or credit | 


' uFpoes(s.)in Ship- building are thoſe ſmall 
. — which come thwart the ſh p 
from the waſt trees to the roof tiers, to bear 
up the nettings, gratings, dc. In common, 


n fignifies any {mall protoberance'to nail a 
dei or any other convenience t. 
 LEB($:)in Language, has many fig 


nifications, but commonly means that part 
of the ſex'or river, that is oppoſite to the 
- wind, as the ler ſore bs that upon which the 


— 


| 


| e. ee, au- ſide of the ſhip ; ſo they ſay, 

- or conſent to do or forbear any thing. 
LEAVE (V.) do go away or depart from, to] lie aga 
ern ke e | "the wind to come right on her broad fide, 


'LEEDS (s.) in the V. Rid 
ſwell or riſe, and that will“ 


c rag” Apr =) 


on the bonnet, and 


© were by 
LEZ3-(S.) the dregs or ſettling of wine, 
ſlrong beer, cc. | 


- puniſh, many, but muſt 


Ls FS. 
5 PL "EY 


wind blows ; yet to be under the la, 
ſhore, is to'be cloſe under the — 
that ja, from whence the wind col 10 : 
les "the beim, is to put the helm to the |, 
t comg b 

lee, is to bring a ſhip ſo that all her fails, * 
lie againſt the maſts and fhrouds flat, any 


To come off by the Lee, in common Tall, 
to ſuſtain hurt, damage, or loſs. 822 0 
of Yorkfoirg, 
iv a large, wealthy, and populous town cor. 
porate, ſtanding on the north bank of the 
river Aire, with large ſuburbs, on the fouth 
fide, and both joined by a ately, large, und 


that formerly the cloth - market wa 

on it ; but upon the increaſe of buſiney 

it is now removed to the high Rireet, called 
Bridg ate-fireet, early in the morning, which 
is a' prodigy of its kind 5 for upon ringing 
a bell, in a few minutes vaſt quantities of 
cloths are lad out for ſale; and in about tw 
hours time the bell rings again, and the mar- 
ket- is cleated of all the eſoth inimediately, 


their traffick : Whole laſt charter granted by 
king Charles II. ann 1661, ordered the gu- 


vernment- to be in a mayor, 12 aldermen, 


and 24 aſſiſtants z it bath two markets weck - 
ly, vin. on Tueſday and Saturday, both of 
which are well furniſhed with proviſionsand 
large quantities of woollen cloths, which are 
in this town are two large charches; and 
publick ſchools, hoſ- 
pitals, and gentlemens ſeats,  &c, diſtant 
from London, 134 computed, and. 182 mea» 


.EE/FANGE (s.) is a rope which is reevel 


into the cringles of the courſes, when they 

would hale in the 3 of the ſail to lace 
is uſed in af to 

take in the ſail. | 8 2 


LEEK (8.) in Staffordfoire, the metropolis of 


WP 


the moor lands, a town of note for excellent 


- ale the building» are handſome, and the 


market is conſiderable, weekly, on Wedne(- 


day ; diſtant from London 416 computed, 


and 137 meaſured miles. 


LEEK (S.) a plant ſo called, in taſte very much 


like an onion. 


LEER (V.) to look lily, wiſhfully, and wit 


offences under b 
the juſtices of after. 
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| LEE-W ARD TIDE (S.) when the wind and 


*. ; 
| LEGALITY. or LE'GALNESS (s.) lawful- 


| LEGATE (s.) in general, ſignifies any meſ- 


N * ” 
1 * 
* E G 7 
| g ; Nu 


| 8.) among the Sailors, is the out- 
7 — of the ſail from the earing to 


the clew ; the middle betwixt which is eſpe- 
cially to be called the /eetch, i 

Litch Lines, (mall lines faſtened to the 

etch of the topſails, to hale in the leeteh of 


the fail, that the other parts may come in | 
the teadier and eafier, for which purpoſe | 


they are reeved into a blocks at the yard, cloſe 
by the topſail tiers. e 
LEETS ($-) are meetings a for the 
nomination-or election of o wy 
LEEWARD SHIP (S.) among the Sailors, is 
one that does not keep up to the wind. 


tide go both one way. . 
LEEWARD WAY (S.) an allowance made 


LFFT-HAND (8) that hend which moſt 
uſe the leaſt, eſpecially in writing, 


performed backwards 5 from whence, any 
perſon doing a thing aukwardly,. is ſaid to 
perform it /eft bandedly, &c. 
LEG (s.) that limb or member of the body 
vpon which a perſon or creature walks, and 
i frequently applied to the props or ſupports 
of tables, ſtools, c. in a Ship, thoſe ſma)l. 
ropes that are put through the bolt ropes of 
the main and fore-ſail in the leetch of the 


fail near a foot in length, and being ſpliced | 


into themſelves, have a little eye, whereinto 
the martnets are made with two hitches, and 
the end ſeaſed to the ſtanding part of the 
martnets, theſe are called ig of the martnets; 
in Trigonometry, any two ſides of a right- 
angled triangle, the third being confidered as 
the baſe, are called the /egs of the triangle. 
LEGACY (S.) any gift or. donation made to 


e by the will and teſtament of ano | 


LEGAL (A.) according. or agreeable to the 
coſtoms or laws of any country; and in Di- 
Oy means the covenants of the Fewoi/h 


nels, juſlifiableneſs, regularity, or according 
to the rules of law. | 
LEGATARY or LEGATEFE' (S.) theperſun 
to whom any thing is left by the will of a 
perſon deceaſed, | 


lenger or ambaſſador ſent by a prince, ſtate, 
lc. but commonly is reſtrained to an am- 
baſſador ſent by the pope to any prince or 
hate, and where they are admitted, are 
eſteemed equa) in dignity to the extraordinary | 
ambaſſador of any other prince. 


bee, duty, buſineſs, or anthority of a legate. 
LEGEND- (s. was originally » hook uſed in 
the old Ron iſb churches, containing the lei- 
hos that were to be read in the holy office ; 


. 


IL 
 LEGERDEMALN (8.) fleight of hand, or 
by navigators for a 1hip's deviating from that | hand, 


point, which ſhe: ſeems to go to by the com- Lane Yor LE'GIBLENESS (S.) plais- 


* 


LEGATION or LE OATESHIp (s.) the o- 


which reaſon, the lives of ſaints were 


'L{E/G 


thus called, becauſe chapters or portions our 
ot, them were / appoinied to be: read do the 


people at morning piayer ; there is one bon 
upon this tubject, called Tb Golden Legend, 


which was uſed with abundsnce of applauſe, 
from the 33th. century to the -#3th ; but 
about the time of the Reformation began te 
be laid aſide upon account of the great num 


ber of abſurdities and ridiculous falſhoods cos - 
tained in it; from hence any idle tale or 


romantic k ſtory is called a legend 7\.aifo che 
motto or ſentence about the edges or rim. 
coins, medals, &c; which are commonly in 
the Latin tongue, are called gend, 
E'GENDARY. (A.) fabulous, ridiculous, 


the art of juggling ot ſhewing tricks, 
neſs,  viſibleneſs, or ea ſineſs to be read, 


 LE'GIBLE (A.) plain and-cafy-to be read. ©; 
LEGION (S.) a body of ſo'diers among the 
the operation with that hand being as it were | 


Romans, of 5 or 6:00 foot; and 4 or 3 
hot ſe 3 in Romulus's time, it was but 300 
men ; in the- conſuls time 4000, and 2 or 
300 horſemen, which afterwards became as 
above, 5 or 6000, they containing io cherte, 
which was ſomet;mes 5 and lometimes 60 
men; thoſe legions that were compoſed of the 
Roman citizens, made a diſtinet body by them» 
ſelves, and thoſe of the allies formed another 
body of infantry and cavalry, which they 
called extraordinary ; the legions were divided 


into Velites, Haſtati, Principes, and Triari 3 


the Velites were light or -ſwift footmen, 
armed with a long ſword, a lance of three - 
feet long, with a little round buck ler, called 
Parma Tripedalis ; they covered their heads 
with a cap called Galea, made of leather, 
or the ſkin of ſome animal; they were picked 
out from among the reſt, on purpoſe to fol lou 
the cavalry in all expeditions and dangerous 
emerprizes z they, were firſt put in uſe at the 
ſecond Punic war; the Haſtati, Principes, 
and Triarii, carried 8 long buckler.or ſhield 
four feet long, and two broad ; they wore a 
long two-edged ſword,” ſhatp- pointed, a 
brazen helmet and creſt, a fort of boats 
that defended the fore-part of their lege 


they carried two darts, called Verata, the 


one bigger, the other leſſer z the horſe 
carried a javelin, a: ſword, & back or breaſt» 
piece, © helmet and a ſhield ; the enfgnes 


were ſome called Imaginifcri, becauſe they + 


carried the prince's picture; others Aquili- 
ſeri, becauie they Eartied an eagle gu the 
top of 9 pike ; others carried a hand, 36 a 
token of concord; others a dragon with ® 


ſil ver hend, and the treit of taffety ; the La» 


baium, or imperial ſtandard, h eh was only 
borne when the emperor himſelf was in the 


camp, was of a purple colour ſet round with 


a deep gold ti inge, and embe ll. ſned with pre- 
cious tones z the archery on horſeback car · 
ried a bow, and a quiver with arrows ; the 
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een, which among us are called e men, 


| maker. | | 
LEGISLATURE (8. ) the perfons empowered 


* 


fk 2 . 4% * 
y : E 


9 
x 


LE XK 


| ſuopplied with excellent pit · ab; partieulordy 


inthe north part of this county, mach ey, 
are bred on the hills, which ore but think 
inhabited; th air is gentle, mild, and tem. 
pervte j it is nearly elliptical inform, andy 


LEGISLATIVE (a.) endowed with"the av- | 


thority to make, alter, or amend the laws 
of a nation or common wealth, 
LEGISLA'FOR (S.) « Jaw-giver, or law- 


to make, aboliſh, alter, or amend the laws 
of # kingdom or people, 
LEOTTIMACV or LEGYTIMATENESS 
(S.) truth, lawfulneſs, righteooſnefs, juſi neſo, 
the being born in wedlock, . „ 
LEOT TIM ATE (A, )la w fol, righiſul, the true, 
regular, . matter, perſon, or thing. 
LEOFTIMA“TE (V.) to declare, authorize, 
or male a perſon or thing legal, or to be en- 
_ "tltled to the benefit of the laws. +» F 
LEGITIMA'TION (s.) making a child or 
perſon capable of inheritiog by law, that 
© which otherwiſe he coul not. 
LEGU'MEN (s.) all thoſe ſpecies of plants 
" called pulſe, which areall that grow in pods, 
© uy beans, peas, dec. and ali thoſe that have 
© butterfly-like flowers. 
LEGU/MINOUS (A.) of a pully nature or 
kind, ſomething belonging or relating to 


"pulſe, © 
LEYCESTER 8.) the chief town in Leiceſter- 
Hire, wan anciently a large and populous city, 


© "$46 years before Cbrift'; its preſent ftoation 


i on the river Soar ; the principal employ of | 


the people here, and in the neighbouring 
tdw“, is ſtock ing=weaving ; it was formerly 


„ biſkop's ſee, but now belongs to the biſhop ] 


of Lincoln ; it is a borough and corporation. 
town, r by a mayor, recorder, 24 a)- 
- dermen, 48 common-council men, and 2 


* thamberlains; tis plentifully furn ſhed with | 


- proviſions, having 3 markets weekly, viz. 
en Wedneſday, Friday, and Sitorday ; it was: 
© walled in formerly, but in the civil wars th: 
walls were in « grea: meaſure demoliſhed, 
- 8nd have not ſince been repaired 4 but there 

me ſeveral gates yet ſtanding ; the caſtle i; 
ſo far diſmantled, as to be unfit fry warlike | 
- defence, yet it'is uſed to hold the vflizes 


in twice a year ; it is divided imo five | 


- poriſhes, esch of which has « church 1 it 


fende two members to parliament ; diftant | 
from London 78 comput d, ond 99 meaſured] 
* . ; 


miles, | | 
LYVCESTERSHIRE (S.) is an inland county, 
' bounded on the north with NV-rtingbamfhiee, 
© evil with Lincol»ſhire und Rutlandfpire, with 
"with Nortbanptonſhire, and wei with Mar. 


ii to have been firſt built by king Leer, g 


about 30 miles broad, 24 long, and 98 in ch, 
— j: is divided into 6 "ot res 
which are 12 mar ns, 192 pariſhes 
18,702 houſes, aod 312,212 inhabira; i 
ſends 4 members to parliament. 
e 
note; di om Londn 19 computed 
134 mesſo res miles. 5 ee 
LEIGCHTON or LI CH TON. BUZ Z AND 
8.) in Bedfard/vire, à pretty large town, 
_ oo — ops weekly on Tueſtaj; 
ne from com 
mea ſured miles. 1 2217 Gre 
LE'MING/TON or LY'MINGTON (3) 
_ Hampſhire, 56 a (mall but populous ſes- pon 
_ Randing upon a hill oppoſire to the . 
of Wight, in the narrow part of the ſtia t 
called the Needles ; Here is made excellent 
ſalt, which ſupplics, in a great meaſure, the 
ſouthern. parts of . it h a borough- 
town, governed by a mayor, aldermen and 
burgeſſes, and ſends two members to parlu, 
ment; its market js weekly on Saturdy 
here is a good port and key, with officers 10 
manage the cuſioms 5 here are many ſhip. 
4 e ee for the merchants ſeyvice 
tant from London 72 computed, and 
- meaſured miles, : i 5 
LE'M MA (S.) aa aſſumption taken, or ſome- 
thing drawn from a Wien formerly 
proved, and made uſe of occafionally in other 
— —— that may be any thing ſimilor, 
n order to render their demonfirations caſer 
than other wiſe they would be, 
LEMONA'DE (S.) a pleaſant, cooling / 
made in hot countries, or hot weather, of 
| water, ſugar, and the juice of lemons. 
 LEMSTER «r LEO'MINSTER(S.) in Hit. 
ſordſbirs, is handſomely built and well jnhw 
bited 5 the church is Jaige and beaviiful x 


* — 9 . 


.,. 


* 


and wool in Englond : the river La tang 
through it, over which are ſeveral bridges; 
it ſends two members to pariioment ; itis x 
great thorough fare between Londin and 
Halti; it is a borough-town, governed by a 
bailiff, jaſtice of the peace, and 12 capital 
burgef:s ; diftant from London 104 computed, 
and 136 meaſured miles. | 
LEND (V.) to aſſi another perfon with 2 
fury of mon ry, „ tool, book, Se. to uſe for 
a time, and then to be returned back to the 
owner af ain, N 
LENGTH (s.) the meaſure of extent of 2 
thing or place from one end to tlie other; 
bnd in Mathewatichs, is the beit degree of 
the dimenſion of bodies, 


** avichſbire j it is 3 cham pain eountry; aboond- [LE'NGHTEN (V.) to make lor get either is 


iso with corn, but ſpare of woods, efpecidily 


" meaſure or duration. 


"ka the boch ond uf Pert, wiv ch are fully 


e in Kew, wſinall tows, whe 
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this tou n is noted for the beft wheat, bread, ' 
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1 
. market is week on Tueſda 3 diſtant from 
338 and 48 — miles. 


London 40 
LENIFY (V.) to ſoften, allay the fury, pai-- 


fon, or anger of a perſon, to moderate or 
poſe.the an iſh of a wound, Kc. 


LENITIVE (A.) of a ſoft, aſſuaging diſpoſi- 


tion or nature, proper to allay pain or paſ-| 


LENITY (S.) mildneſs of diſpoſition, gen- 
tleneſs, good-naturedneſs, meekneſs, 
LENS (S.) in Opricks, is a glaſs that either 
collects the rays of the ſun paſſing thro” it 
into a point, or elſe diſperſes them farther 
abroad ; alſo the cryſtalline humour of the 
ez alſo a lentil or round pulſe, 
LENT (S.) a ſettled time of public inting 
abſtinence, and humiliation, which in dif- 
ferent places is of different lengths; but the 
not ulucl in Europe is of 40 days, which has 
been long practiſed in the Chriſtian caurch, 
in imitation. of Chriſt's faſting in the wilder- 
_neſs; the Greek church obſerved this faſt for 
ſeven weeks before Eaſter, but on Saturdays 
and Sundays they did not faſt, but only the 


Saturday before Eaſter-day z the Latin church 


obſeryed but ſix weeks, and ceaſed only on 
Sundays, ſo that each faſted 36 days; in 
the eaſtern church they obſerved Lent with 
peat ſeverity, eating nothing but bread and 


iſe, which laſted till about the year 700 ;| 
t in $00, they were indulged to eat A, | 
 milk-meats, and drink wine, and now they 


only abſtain from fleſh z the cuſtom was in- 
troduced about the year 650 into England, 
but ſince the Reformation, has not been ſo 
rigoroully enjoined or practiſed, and at this 
time is almoſt wholly laid aſide, but ſtill con- 
tinued in popiſh countries with great ſeverity, 

LE'NTEN (A.) ſomething belonging or rela- 
ting to the time of Lent, - 

LENTI'GINOUS (A.) freckly, or full of 
{mall yellowiſh ſpots, | 

LENTIL (S.) a fort of eatable pulſe ; the 
ſcripture repreſents Eſau to ſell his birth- 
right to his brother Jacob for a meſs of 
lentil-broth or pottage. 


| LEO'PARDor LI'BBARD(S.) a wild, fierce, 


and crue} animal, the ſkin whereof is ſpot- 
ted with diverſity of colours ; it has ſmall 
white eyes, wide jaws, ſharp teeth, round ears, 
© large tail, fiveclaws upon his fore-feet, and 
but four upon his hind-feet ; it is ſaid to be 
engendered either of a male panther, and a 
lioneſs, or a lion and a ſhe panther. ; 
ER (s.) a perſon afflicted with a diſeaſe 
called the leproſy ; by the Jeruiſb Lau the 
vere exluded the converſation of manki 
which baniſhed them into the country, and 
uninhabited places, even their kings were 
—_ eir 3 
were alſo deprived of their nt, 
if this diſeaſe 1 hold 2 
ciab or Axariab, king of Judah. When a 
leper was cured, he appeared at the city gate 


LES: 

| to the temple, took two pure birds, made 

a wiſp with a branch of cedar and another 
of hyſop tied together with. a ſearlet rib- 
band, or fillet made of wool z an carthen 
| veſſel was filled with water, and one of the 

birds faſtened alive to the wiſp 
who was cured killed the other bird, and 
let the blood run into the veſſel filled with 


| water; after, this the prieſt took the w--4 


with the live bird, di 22 into 
water tinged with the b g ſprinkled 
the /eper with it, then the live bird was let 
| looſe, and the perſon admitted into common 
ſociety again. | 
LE'PROSY (S.) a contagious ſkin diſeaſe, - 
ſomething like the itch, which, was very 
frequent among the s and eaſtern 
people, but not ſo common in colder coun- 


tries, | 
LE'PROUS (A.) ſcurfy or ſeabby, troublefl 
with the leproſy, 4 4; 
LEPTO'LOGY (S.) a rhetorical deſcription of 
minute or trifling things or matters, 5 
LE ROI LE VEUT, or, 1+ is the king's plea 
ſure; by theſe words the royal aſſent is ſig- - 
nified by the clerk of the parliament to pu 
lick bills; and to private bills by Seit fait 
comme 17 defire, or, let it be as the party 
deſires; but when the king refuſes to paſs a 
bill preſented to him by his parliament, the 
clerk ſays, Le roi s aviſera, that is, the king 
will conſider of it, WEE 
LE'SKARD. (S.) in Cornwall, a town finely - - 
ſeated on a hill, and ſurrounded with woods 
and commons, which fesd abundance of 
ſheep, &c, famous for a caſtle, and a 
market weekly on Saturday, whoſe chief 
commodities ate leathern wares, ſuch ns - 
boots, ſhoes, &c. with which it ſerves the 
neighbouring countries; this town was in- 
corporated the 6th of July, 1 580, by queen 
Elizabeth, who appointed a mayor and bur - 
geſſe z, c. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, who are elected by nine capital bur- 
| yo of whom one is always mayor, and 
fifteen aſſiſtants, with other freemen : it 
is a large 41 town, whoſe houſes are 
handſomely built and ſtreets well paved, 
and has a very large church; it is one of 
the five ſtanary or coinage towns for the 
blocks of vin; diſtant from London 130 
LESS 5" LESSER (A-) + degree of compas 
or LE“ A.) 8 
riſon between things of different fizes or de- 
grees, and means that one perſon or thing is 
not ſo great in bulk, ſtature, or dignity, as 
another; in Aſtronomy or Geography, 
circles that divide the globe into two unequal 


parts, are called /z//er circles, as the polar 
circles, the 1 Sc. 
LESSE'E (S.) the perſon to whom, a leaſe is 
ted, cn 
LESSON (S.) ſomething to be learnt, 


md the prieſt examined whether he 'was 
prrſeQtly healed or not; after this he Went 


ſpoken, played, ſ —_— 
U | 
eg 


Og E880 


z the /eper _ 


 LY/S8OK (s.) the perſon who gives or grants 


* LESTWTITHIEL (s.) in Cornwall, was ori- 


LE'THE — a river that poets have placed in 


1K 1 


LEST (Pu 5 2 by way of 
art, rar of, or by pre- 
—— ſomething is given & ond that 
another may not do it. NE 
LE'STOFF, LEO'STOFF, or LE'STOCK 
J.) in Suffolk, a little narrow town, which 
nds ſo near the fea, that it ſeems to han 
over it; it has @ market weekly on Wedneſ. 
79 e chief buſineſs of the inhabitants 
| of this town is fiſhing for cod in the north- 
ſea, and at home for herrings, mackarel, arid 
ſprats ; diſtant from Londen 94 computed, 
and 113 meaſured miles, 


inally built — a hill, where an old caſtle 
Aill remains; but it is now ſituated in a vale; 
it was formerly a place of good trade, but now 
much decayed, by reaſon of the river Foxey's 
being fo filled up with ſand, as to become un- 
navigable; anciently it was the county town, 
and the dukes of Cormꝛuall had their reſidence 
here; and it is yet a market and a borough- 
town, wherethe county court is uſually kept, 
and the knights of the ſhſte are here choſen, 
and alſo the county weights and meaſures are 
kept here, and the lord-warden of the ſtan- 
naries hath his court, priſon, and office of 
coinage ; it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, who are choſen by the 7 burgeſſes ard 
their 17 aſſiſtants; diftant from L:ndon 133 
computed, and 240 meaſured miles. 


or afflifted with a diſeaſe called a lethargy. 


LE'THARGY (8.) a diſtemper that caufes| 


Neepineſs; drowſineſs, or heavineſs, attended 
o_ g fever, and a ſort of ſtupidity or ſenſe- 


hell, whoſe water being drank, cauſed the 
drinker to forget whatever he formerly had 


done. 3 a 
LETT (V.) to hinder, prevent, or diſ- 
debits alſo to RG afſign the uſe of 
any thing to another for money, as a houſe, 

A orſe, &e. ; LY ; 
LE”TTER (8.) a mark or character, of which 
the ſ alphabets of languages are made 
up; alſo an epiſtie, or ſo much writing as is 
ordinarily contained in a ſheet of paper upon 
uny neſs or ſubject, and ſent by one 
friend or ſp⸗ to another; in Trade, 
when one merchant draws bills upon an- 


other, and writes him word about it, it i- 


called a /erter of ad vice 3 when a merchant or 
© banker writes to his correſpondent to deſire 
him to furniſh a certain perfor with money, 


wa ſum limited, it is called a 7efter of cre- | 


ditz when one perſon authoriſe) another to 
trunſact buſineſs for him under his hand, it 
is called a /efter of attorney; when the king 
grants any 15 — privilege to a particular 
| z It is called a ſerter patent; likewiſe 
when one king's ſubjects are authoriſed to 


prince, under the privy-ſeal, theſe ez 

called letters of mart; and when a broken 

tradeſman gets the hands of all, or the prin- 

er part of his ger to an i 
rawn up to give time to pay his debts; it i 

called a Fed licence, Ei Lo 

LE'T TERED (A.) marked with letters on the 
back like à book ; alſo ſpoken of a learned 

- perſon, or a great ſcholar. 
LE'TTER-FOUNDER (S.) a that caſty 
or makes letters or types for the printers, 
LE”TTUCE (8.) a pleaſant ſalad herb 
LEVA'NT (8.) any country to the eaſtward of 
us; alſo a term among Gameſters for thoſe 

that throw at all upon the table, without 
1 wy money of their own to pay if 
they loſe, | 

LEVANTYNE (A.) ſomething belonging w 
the eaſtern countries; alſo an inhabitant of 
thoſe countries, 

LEVA”'TORY (S.) a Surgeon's inſtrument 
_ - raiſe the ſkull, when ſunk by a blow 
or fall, : 

LEVEE-* (s.) the time of à prince's or great 
man's riſing, or being to be ſpoken with; 
alſo a lady's toilet, or 4refling-table, 

LE'VEL ** flat, plain, ſmooth, ; 

Level Range, in Gunnery, is the diſtance 

that a piece of ordnance will carry a ball in z 

_ line, or what is commonly called point 
anK, 


| |  ILE'VEL (S.) an infiroment uſed by builders 
 LETHA'RGICK (A.) flcepy, or inclined to 


to try or ſee whether their work lics truly 
flat or Horizontally; alſo uſed to find the 
true /evel, for conveying water to towns, 
cities, Ke. 4 
LE'VEL (V.) to lay flat, ſmooth, or even; al 
to aim at or deſign. . 
LE'VER. or LEA'VER (S.) in that part of 
Mathematiche called the Mecbanicli, is one 
of the tix powers, and differs rely in no- 
thing from a common balance but in this, 
viz. that in the balance the center of motion 
is in the middle or center, and here it my 
be upon any point whatever, it being a pole 


or iron crow, &c, with which great ſtoncs,* 


&c, or other heavy wetghts, are lifted up, ot 
moved forward, &c. © al 

LE*'VERET (S.) a young hare. 

LE'VERPOOLE, commonly called LIT VER - 
POOLE (s.) in Lancaſhire, of late years 1s 
grown very great and populous, and, by reaſon 
of the great increaſe of trade, is one of the 
moſt floiriſhing ſea ports in England, being 
much frequented by paſſengers to Ireland, &. 
ſv that within theſe 30 years have been built 
two new churches beſides meeting-hovſcs, 
a fine ton houſe ſet on arches of hewn- 
ſtone, with a publick exchange for mer- 
chants underneath it; the harbour is defend- 


5 wt n — 


ed on the ſouth-ſide by a caſtle, and on the 
woſt - ſide by a tower on the river Merſey ; the 
cuſtoms are ſo much increaſed, that tizere 15 


make repriſals upon the ſubje@ts of another 


| a collector, comptroller, and cuſtomer, be- 


ſides ſearchers, waiters, &c, for the —_— 
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LEW 


is town are alſo free of Briſſal in England, 
and Waterford and Wexford in Treland; the 
market is weekly on Saturday; they ſend two 
members to parliament ; diſtant from London 
150 computed, and 183 meaſured miles. 
LEVET (S.) a leſſon or tune on the muſical 
inſtrument called the trumpet. 


* 


the moſt ſkilful in the Hebrew language, is 
meant the crocodile ; others think it to be 

the whale, but all allow it to be very mon- 

ſtrous, both for ſize and ſhape ; and in Di- 

vinity, it means ſometimes the devil, and 
| ſometimes hell, 

LEVIGA'TION (S.) a poliſhing or making 
ſmooth z in Herz it means redueing hard 
bodies into a very fine powder, by grinding 
them on a marble-ſtone, 


ill the deſcendants of Leui, but they are 
principally intended who were employed in 
the loweſt of the miniſterial offices of the 
temple, whereby they were diſtinguiſhed 
from the prieſts, who being deſcended from 
Auron, were likewiſe of the race of Levi by 
Kibath, but were employed in the higher 
offices; the Levites applied themſelves to the 
ſtudy of the law, ſung, and played upon 
inſtruments in the temple, and were the 
ordinary judges of the country ; but always 
ſubordinate to the prieſts ; and becauſe they 


inheritance, they were ſubſiſted by the tithe 
of corn, fruit, and cattle throughout Iſrael, 
out of which they themſelves paid tithe, or 
the tenth part to their prieſts, Numbers xvlii. 
21, 22, 23, 24; they had 48 cities with 
helds, has, and gardens allotted for 
their inhabitants, out of which 14 were al- 
lowed the priefts, and of theſe, fix were pri- 
vileged places, or cities of refuge; from 
whence the Romiſp clergy 2 to protect 
thoſe that fly to the church againſt the civil 
maziftrate ; among Us, now a Levite ſignifies 
a = 1 whatever, 
ory AL (A.) ſomething belonging 
tes, | 
LEVITICUS (S.) the third book in the Old 
Teſtament, ſo called, becauſe it principally 
contains the laws and regulations relating to 
the priefts, the Levites, and ſacrifices ; it 
is univerſally allowed to be canonical, and 
ſuppoſed to be written by Moſes about the 
year of the world 2 514, or before Jeſus Chriſt 


why (S.) fickleneſs, unſettledneſs, irre- 
ſoluteneſe, lightneſs, changeableneſs 3 and, 
conſidered philbſo bi „ means only the 

want of weight in a body when compared 

vith another that is ſpecifically heavier, 

A V.) to _ collect, = gather a tax 

ne npon a perſon or 5 

LIWD (A.) teb — 


* 


to the 


EVI ATHAN (s.) mentioned in ; by 


LE'VITES (S.) among the Jeros, may mean 


| 


had po portion of Jand-allowed them as an| 


L 


ment thereof; it is a corporation, governed vile, one that delights in filthy, wanton, or 
9 and aldermen ; the freemen of } 0 acti _ e 


riotous words and ; | 

LE"'WDNESS (S.) all manner of wickedneſs, 
particularly filthy talk and actions. | 

LEWES (S.) in a fine pleaſant well- 

built town, in and about which are abun - 

dance of noblemen and gentlemens ſeats; 
has fix pariſhes and churches; it is a bo- 
rough-town, and ſends two members to 

parliament ; is not under the direction of a 

corporation; but is governed by the gentle- 

men of the town; the ſtreets are handſome, 
and it has two large, fair ſuburbs, adjoining 
to it ; the market is kept weekly on Satur- 
day; diſtant from Londen 40 computed, and 
0 meaſured miles. ; 5 
XICO'GRAPHER (S.) the compiler or 
writer of a dictionary, lexicon, or book that 
2 the meaning of words, 
LEXICON (S.) a dictionary or book wherein 
the words of languages are collected in alpha- 
betical order, and the meaning explained fox 
the information of the ignorant or ſtrangers. . 

LY ABLE (A. ) ſubject to do or ſuffer any thing, 
or that may be made to do, perform, or ſuffer 
ſomething. £ 

LT'AR (S.) a perſon that ſpeaks or tells known 
falſities for real truths, 

LIBA'NUS (S.) a famous mountain frequently 
ſpoken of in the Old Teſtament, which ſe- 
parates 3 from e qo, it ſorms a ſort 

of horſe · hoe in its length, beginning at threa 

or four leagues diſtant from the Mediterra- 
nian above Smyrna, and going from north to 
ſouth towards Sidon, from thence bendi 
from w:# to eaſt from Sidon towards Damaſ- 
cus as far as Laodicea Scabioſa z, the weſtern 
part of this chain of mountains is what is 
properly called Libanus, and is much famed 
for cedar trees; it is computed to be higher 
than the Alps or Pyrences, the top in many _ 
places is continually covered with ſnow, and 
the ground naturally with white thin lates 
very ſmooth ; it is about $00 leagues in cit- 
cumference; it is incloſed with four inclo- 
ſures of mountains, which riſe one upon an- 
other; the firſt is very fruitſul in grain and _ 
fruits, the ſecond very barren, abounding in 
thorr:s, rocks, and flints; the third, though 
higher, enjoys a perpetual ſpring, the trees 
being always green, and the orchards loaded 
with fruit ; the fourth is ſo high, that it is 
uninhabitable, upon account of the extreme 
cold, and its being always covered with ſnow ; 
ſometimes the temple was called Libanu 
Zech. xi. 1. and St 's palace was called 
the houſe of Libanus, upon account of its ex- 
traordinaty height and whiteneſs; the frank- 
incenſe-tree is called the tree of Libans, 

LYBBARD (S.) a leopard or mongrel kind of 
panther or lion, 

LIBA'TION (S.) the pouring of wine or other 
liquors upon the victims that were ſacrificed 
among the s;, the meaſure was a four? 
part of a hin, -or about our 


auched, prophane, es, 


quart of wine 
Gg3 | it 


* 
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LIB e 
it was uſed by the Greeks, Romans, Ge. the LIBIL DIN Os (A. ſenſual, luRtful, leacheroys, 
prieſt firſt taſting it before he offered it to oy or inclinable - women. —_ 5 
_ deity he was going to ſacrifice to. [LIBITYNA (S.) an heathen goddeſs, who had 
LYBEL (S.) ſometimes means a ſmall book or] a temple at Rome, wherein was kept what 
pamphlet, but commonly means a ſpeech or ever was neceſſary to ſuneral ſolemni 
_ writing of defamation; wherein the character which were bought or borrowed of the Lili. 
of ſome perſons 15 aſperſed, and falſely accuſed tinarii or undertakers, as every one had ocea- 
of crimes of which they are innocent, or | fion; ſome called her alſo Praſer ina, or god. 
at moſt nothing near ſo black as they are] deſs of hell, others called her — 
repreſented, i 8  - |LFBRA or the BALANCE (S.) among the 
LVBEL (V.) to ſcandalize, defame, reproach, Afronomers, is one of the twelve ſigns of the 
Nander, or ſpeak ill of a perſon without ſuf-] Zodiack, exactly oppoſite to Aries, marked 
ficient cauſe, | 9985 A, ſo called, becauſe when the ſun enters 
 LYBEKAL(A.)generous, ſree, communicative, there, he makes the days and nights of an 
chaxitable, noble or gentleman-like, from] even or equal length; it is the houſe of 
whence thoſe arts and ſciences that poliſh] Vinus, an exaltation of Saturn, airy, move. 
the mind, ſuch as grammar, rhetoriek, mu- able, hot, moiſt, &c. the Afrolegers athrm that 
ſick, &c. are called kberal arts. perſons born under this fign are of good coun- 
LIBERA'LITY or LYBERALNESS (S.) ge-. tenances, and pleaſing manners, but for the 
- neroſity, open-heartedneſs, nobleneſs, chari - moſt part the cauſe of their own death; with 
. tablene(;, | Fn the Phyſicians, it means a pound weight, 
LIBERTY S.) a goddeſs or deity honoured] LIBRA*KIAN (S.) a perſon appointed to look 
among the Romans, to whom they erected after, digeſt, take care of, and arrange the 
_ temple in Rome; among the Greeks, ſhe w books in a publick library. 
called Elaulberia; ſhe was repreſented by a] LIBRARY (S.) a room or place built or ſet 
* woman dreſſed in white, having a ſcepter in] apart for the uſe of putting a large quantity 
; ber right-hand, and a hat in her left-hand} of books in of ſeveral faculties or arts, an 
with a cat landing by her $ in common Sprech di vers languages, in regular order, either fo: 
Liberty is a ſreedom of doing any thing that] the public uſe of a college, inns of courts, « 
1: agreeable to a perſon's diſpoſition, without] private ſtudents at large; and ſometimes it 
the control of another; but in a Law Senſe, means the books themſelves, 
it is the acting and behaving within thoſ LIBRA”TION (S.) a weighing, balancing, or 
- . reaſonable bounds that the law has appointed, ſwinging, and commonly means the vibrating 
and being protected therein by the civil ma- of a pendulum or weight hung to a firing; 
giſtrate. | in Aſronony, the apparent irregularity in 
LYBERTINES (s.) a ſect whoſe heads were] movn's motion, by which ſhe ſeems tolibrate 
Quintin and Corin, who about 1525 main-| or ſhake about her own axis, ſometimes from 
tained, that whatſoever is done by men is| eaſt to weſt, and ſometimes from welt to eaf; 
done by the ſpirit of God, and ſo concluded] alſo a motion whereby the earth is ſo retained 
there was no fin, but to thoſe who thought] in its orbit, that its axis remains cor.ſtantly 
ſoz to which they added, that to live with-| parallel to the axis of the world. | 
out any doubt or ſcruple, was to return to} LICE (S.) a great many, or the plural number 
the ſtate of innocency, and allowed their of a louſe, a troubleſome vermin commonly 
followers to call themſelves Catholicks of] afflicting the poor and naſty, being bred 
. Proteſtants, according to the company they] by dirt, ſweat, and filth, eſpecially in the 
_ Fell in, aſſerting likewiſe that the ſoul died] heads of children that are not kept clean, 
with the body, that heaven was a dream] nor often combed. 
and hell a phantom, religion a mere ſtate-| L/CENCE (S.) leave, authority, permiſſion, 
trick, with many other monſtrous opinions, and commonly is applied to a certain inſtru- 
from whence all thoſe that live diſorderly, ment duly ſigned and ſealed by perſons au- 
ophane, and debauched lives are called Li. thoriſed by publick authority, as a {cence for 
rtines, though they do not maintain ſuch} perſons to marry without being publickly 
ſtrange theſes ; in Law it means one ſet at] aſked in the church, which is an inſtrumeat 
| liberty or made free, that was born a ſlave or} iſſued out of the biſhop's court, &c. a licence to 
bondman. 5 i ſell goods about the ſtreets, to ſell wine, &c, 
LI'BERTINISM (s.) the ſtate of one ſet je Poets and painters are ſaid to take licence 
gally at work, or releated from bondage when they deviate from the ſtrict rules of 
but with the Divine, it means the ſtate off grammar, erſpective, &c. 
thoſe who live at large, and either by their LICE'NTLATE (S.) among Foreigners, is any 
words or actions maintain that the laws off perſon aythoriſed to practiſe any art or fe- 
religion have no reſtraint upon them, but] culty whatever; but among th it is te- 
that they may do whatever their extravagant] flrainedto thoſe who are authoriſed to praCuiſe 
inclinations prompt them to, | phyſick by the college of phyſicians or 
LIBIDIN1ST (S.) one who 2 his ſenſual of the dioceſe, 7 | 
inclinations, and indulges luſt or whozing, 1 
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| LICK (V.) to wet, daub, or go over, to take 
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{1CE/'NTIOUS (A.) lewd, wild, extravagant, 
4 , irregular, unreſtrained, 
LICE'NTIOUSNESS (S.) all manner of diſ- 
orderly actions, irregularity, or miſbehaviaur. 


up with the tongue; alſo to ſmear, varniſh, 
int, or beautify a picture or woman's face 
lightly, to make it look young, beautiful, or 


f Ag 

LY ons or LYQUORICE (S.) a ſhrub, 
whoſe root has a faintiſh ſort of ſweetneſs, 
much uſed in diet-drinks, and other phyſical 
compoſitions. 


LICK ORISH (A.) deſirous of ſwect things, 


curious and dainty in the taſte, 

LYC1ORS (S.) twelve Raman officers that 
carried bundles of rods, in the middle of 
which wos tied up an ax with its head ſtand- 
ing out; theſe officers went before the chief 
magiſtrate to clear the way; and when they 
went before the generals, who were allowed 
a triumph, their bundles were wreathed 
ound with. laurel, of which they carried 
alſo a branch in their hands, 

LIDBURY (S.) in Hergfordſbire, a fine well- 
built town, chiefly inhabited by clothiers ; 
it has weekly a market on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from on go computed, and 118 
meaſured mile. e 

LIDD (s.) in Xene, a ſmall town, whoſe market 
is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Len- 


LIE (S.) a falfity or untruth. 


LIE 4 to tell or ſpeak known falſities. 3 
0 


to lie proſtrate, or the whole 


— 2 the ground, &c. - ä 

LIEGE (s.) properly ſignifies a yaſjal who 
holds a kind of fee, that binds or obliges him 
to be at the command of his lord ; but it is 
ſeldom uſed now otherwiſe than to ſignify 
the ſubjects of the king, or thoſe who behave 
themſelyes quietly and dutifully in their ſe- 


yeral tations. 
LIENTERICK (A.) ſick. of, or ſubject to a 


lientery, 
LENTERY 8.) a diſeaſe or looſeneſs that 
ipitates the food ſo ſuddenly through the 
h and guts, that it is very little altered 
or digeſted from what it was, when taken in 
at the mouth. f | 
LIEU or IN LIEU (Part.) one perſon or thing 
up wy place, ſtea d, room of, or exchanged 
y anot er. 
LIEUTE'NANCY or LIEUTE'NANTSHIP 
1 duty, office, command, or author ity of 
a lieutenant, which is ſometimes performed 
by a fingle perſon, and ſometimes by many, 
# the of the city of London is a 
council of Kelch number of officers of the 
anillery company, who have the regulation 
and „. all matters relating to the 
militia or trained - bands of the city. 


LEUTE'NANT (s.) a deputy or under offi- | 


; 


| 


L1G 
| both civil and military magiſtrates, as lords 
lieutenants of Ireland are vice-roys, or the 
king's immediate repreſentatives; fo lords 
Leutenants of counties; among the Slarery, 
it is a name applied with an appellative to 
many offices, as lieutenant general is the ſe- 
cond general in an army, and bas the com- 
mand variouſly under the general. 

Lieutenant Gencral of the Ordnance, is he 
who has the charge, direction, and command 
of the artillery, batteries, &c, under the 
maſter general of the ordnance, . ? 

Lieutenant Colonel of the Fort, is the ſecond 
officer in a regiment, who commands in the 

. colonel's abſence, and in a battle takes his 
ſt on the colonel's left-};and, | 
LIFE (S.) that condition of an animal or plant 
by which the faculties or properties are exer- 
ciſed for a certain ſpace of time, or from the 
time ot birth to its de.th ; and ſometimes: 
that time, duration, cr ſpace is fo called; 
ſometimes. an hiſtorical 2ccount of the ac- 
tions of a king, prince, or private perſon is 
called the /fe of ſuch a perſon, 
LIFE-GUARDS (S.) a particul:r number of 
ſoldiers that ate appropriated to wait on the 
perſon of a prince wherever he goes cr lays, 
FELESS (S.) without motion, ſenſation, or 
life, either animal or vegetative; alſo heavy, 


ſtupid, dull, unactive. 
LIFT (V.) to raiſc or heave up. 


LI 


don . and 75 meaſured miles. LIFT (S.) a moving or heaving upwards; alſo 


any aſſiſtance in the time of need, whether 
by lending money, explaining difficulties, 
c. and ſometime actions that tor ward a per- 
ſon's hurt or damage, by way of mockery are 
ſo called, as the wife or {ervant's embezzling 
the huſband's or maſter's effects privately, 
LI'FTER (S.) a crutch ; alſo one that goes 
into mercers or drapers ſhops under pretence 
of buying goods, and ſo conveys ſome away 
privately, is called a ſop-lifrer. | 
LFFTING (S.) a raiſinig, moving, beaving, or 
aſſiſting. | | 

Lifting Pieces, certain parts or pieces in 
the 1nward frame cf clock, that at proper 
times raiſe or lift up the detents, in order to 
let the clock ftrilce. | 
LIFTS (S.) in a Sp, are ropes belonging to 
the yard- arms to cauſe them to hang higher 
or Jower, as occaſion requires, but the top- 
fail /ifts ſerve for ſheets to the top-gallant+ 
yard; among the 5hocmakers, they are pieces 
of ſole-leathcr put upon the heel of wood, 
or ſeveral of them one upon another of lea- 
ther, in order to make them higher or lower, 
the uppermoſt being called the top-piece, 
though it goes next to or upon the ground, 
LIG'(V,) a Scotch term, ſignifying to lie or 
tumble together, as perſons do in or upon a 


LI/GAMENTS (s.) thoſe things that tie, 
hold, or bind things together, whether they 
be natural, as thoſe parts in an animal bod 


cer that acts in the abſence of the ſuperior 
commanding officer; ſometimes theſe arg | 


that arc of a white, tough, folid, inflexible 
Gg 3 "body, 


, and that incloſe and keep the june 

. = of the body together, that are wo oo 
ſenſation or viſible cavities, $ 

LVGATURES (S.) with Printers, are types or 
characters that ex two or more Greek or 
other letters together; in Surgery, the fillets 
or bandages that broken limbs or ſtrained 
arts are bound round with, or to cauſe the 

| blood upon —_— vein to run freely, &c. 
_ LIGHT (.) that phænomenon whereby we 
. ſee and perceive (without any other part of 
the body but the eye) the colour, ſhape, or 
—_— of bodies; it is ſometimes taken 
mply for the body of emitigd rays from 


ſome luminary, and ſometimes for the ſen 


ſation thereby cauſed in us; it alſo frequently 
means information or knowledge in affairs 
that we were before ignorant of; and ſome- 
times a torch, candle, or lamp, &c, 
LIGHT (A.) is ſometimes applicd to the ſpe- 
cifick difference of weight 4 cen one body 
and another; and ſometimes is a term of 
repraach to women who behave themſelves 
immodeſtly or lewdly, | | 
LIGHT or ALVGHT' (V.) to fall or reſt upon 
any thing, as a bird drops upon the bough of 
' tree, or a perſon gets out of a coach upon 


the ground, or frcm on horſeback, &c. alſo|. 


to carry a candle, link, &c, before a perſon 
jn the night time, that he may wall of tra- 
vel with the greater eaſe and certainty, 
LIGHTEN (V.) to cauſe or make the weight 
of a carriage leſs, &c. the burden or trouble 
of an affair to become eaſier, &c. 
LI'CHTER (S.) a large, flat, open boat, uſed 
as a tender upon ſhips for carriage of goods 
ſmall diſtances, or in ſhoal water where ſhips 
cannot ſail, | 


LI'GHTNESS (S.) a deficiency in weight; 


the contrary or opppoſition to darkneſs ; alſo 


/ wantonneſs, vanity, or whoriſh behavicur in 


women. 

LIGHTNING (S.) ſudden flaſhes of exceed- 
ing ſubtle light or fire generated in the air, 
LIGHTS (S.) lamps, candles, flambeaux, Cc. 
in Anatomy, the lungs of u creature are ſo 
called; in Painting, it is the diſpoſition of 
the ſhadowings that repreſent the falling in 
of the Helis; in Architefure, they are the 
windows or openings in the walls to let in 
air and light, 


LIKE (A.) fimilat, repreſenting or imitating | 


another perſon or thingy j in Mathematichs, 
like arcs or arches are ſuch parts of leſler 
circles in a ſphere, as contain an equal 
number of degrees with the greater ones, 
and /ike figures thoſe that have equal angles, 
and the containing ſides proportional; ſo 
like folids are thoſe contained under fimilar 
planes that are equal in number; in Al. 
ebra, thoſe powers that are of the ſame 
f Reli, though of different co-efficients, as 
2d, 44 j $bb, and 766, arc called Jie quan- 


: 


LIM 


110 
ſigne, though the quantities are unlike 
Lie (V.) pr, be rp 


ove of, - $ j 


LYKEN (V.) to ſhape or make after a pani. 


cular pattern or form, to reſemble or com- 


are, 
LIKENESS{(S.) a reſemblance, imitation, or 


repreſentation of another, 

LFKELIHOOD (s,) the apf earance or pro- 
_ of a thing's happening or not, 

LIYKELINESS (S.) handſomencſs, or wor. 

thineſs; alſo probability. | 

LYLACH-TREE, vulgarly called LA'LOCK. 

TREE (S.) one that becomes full of leaves 

catly in the ſpring, and bears blue, white; or 

purple flowers, ; 

LYLY (S.) a common flower, ſometimes of 2 
yellow, and ſometimes of a white colour, the 
roots whereof are aſed in pultices, to cauſe 
the ſore to burſt, or run, 

LIM TION (0 * 

ATION (S.) the filing or rubbi 
bones, &c. — a 4 | ”Y . 

LFMATURE (S.) the duſt or powder that 
comes off, ot 18 made by the act of filing, 

LIMB (S.) in Anatomy, is a large member or 

pal t of the body, as the leg, arm, e. with 

the Mathematicians, it is the outermoſt bor- 
der or edge of a graduated inftrument; alſo 
the outermoſt border or edge of the ſun or 


riſts, it is the edge of Jeaves, flowery, &ec, 

and ſometimes it is a term of reproach, fig- 

＋ I a ſcold or very turbulent woman. 

AB (V.) to pull, tear, or rend aſunder by 
violence, to cut or pull off the limbs of a 
creature, : 

LIV'MBECK or ALEMBICK (S.) a veſſel or 
furnace uſed in diftiilation, 

LYMBER (A.) flagged, or grown weak, pli- 
able, or ealy to be bent backwards of for- 
wards, | 

LYMBERNESS (S.) the condition or quality 
of pliableneſs, ſuppleneſs, or eaſineſs of bend · 
ing backward and forward. 

LFMBERS or LI MBER-HOLES (s.) in 4 
Ship, are little ſquare holes cut in the bot- 
tom of all the ground timbers and hooks 
next to the keel, ® let the water go to the 
well of the pump, through which is put the 
keel-rope, _ | 

L'IMBUs or LYMBO (S.) among the Romas 
Divinei, means a place of purgation, where 
they maintain the patriarchs waited for the 
redemption of mankind, and where our 
Saviour ſtaid from the time of his death to 
that of his reſurre ction; and where they fy 
the ſouls of infants that die unbaptized yo, 
as not guilty of crimes to condemn them 
to hell, and not pure enough to go to hea- 


ven; alſo a priſon, or any place of confine- 


tities þ any two or more figns that are 
negatives or affirmativer, are calied 4% 


LIME 180 calcined lone, mavble, chalk, = 


LYLY-WHIYTE (S.) mock name for achim. 


moon, where the middle or diſk is hid in an 
I eclipſe of either luminary; among the Fl- 
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1 
turnt in large kilns for the purpoſe of making 
= 5 bricks or 21 in building, 
to burn off the hair upon ſkins, by tanners, 
kinners, c. when it comes out of the kiln 
it is called unflacked me, but when it is in- 
tended to be uſed, it is ſoaked or diflolved in 
water ; alſo a ſort of crab or baſtard lemons, 
the juice of which is uſed upon many occa- 
fions ; alſo the name of a common tall tree] 
that bears fragrant flowers, | 
LIME (V.) to daub or beſmear with lime or 
mortar, D; _ 
LIMER (S.) a large dog with which wild 
boars are hunted, | | 
LIMIT (S.) the extremity, end, or boundary 
of a place or buſineſs, | 


LIMIT (V.) tp ſet or appoint the extent, 


bounds, or conditions of a place or thing. 

LIMITA'TION (S.) a ſetting or appointing 
the bounds, extent, or borders of a place, or 
the conditions of an affair or buſineſs, 


LI'MITED (A.) bounded, reftrained, or ap- 


pointed what diſtance or condition muſt 
obſerved ; ſo in Algebra, a limited problem is 
one that admits of but one anſwer, 
LIMN (V.) to draw after the life, and paint in 
r colours, either in oil or crayons, | 
LIMNER (S.) an artiſt that draws or paints| 
things in their natural colours pro- 


3 f - f RA 

LIMP (A.) limber, flexible, ſupple. | 

LIMP (V.) to halt, hop, or go lame. ; 

LWMPID (A.) pure, clear, tranſparent, 

F unktiffencaneſs, flexibleneſs, | 
pliantneſs, the condition of cloth, &c. that 
the ſtareh, gum, &c. is out of, 

LINAMENT (S.) a pellet or tent made of 
tow, lint, Kc. to put into a wound, being | 
rolled in hot ſalve or ointment, | 

LINCH-PIN or LINS-PIN (S.) in Mag gon 
and other Carriages, is an iron pin that keeps| 
the wheels on the axle- tree. | 

LINCOLN (s.) the metropolis of Lincolnſhire, 
u a city and biſhop's ſee, very large, and 
much reſorted to, built on the fide of a noted 
hill, where the Hyibam winds about towards 
the eaſt, and being divided into three chan- 
nels, watereth the lower part of it, and 

imes flows into the ſtreets in the upper 
part, which lies upon the aſcent of a hill; 
upon the top of which ſtands the cathedral 
(which-is a very fine ſtructure) ſurrounded 
with the houſes of the prebendaries and gen- 
tlemen's ſeats; the ſteepeſt part of the aſcent 
of the hill is the part of the city for 
trade and buſineſs ; the communication be- 
tween the upper and Jower town is extremely 
troubleſome, the fAlreets being ſo v 
and ſtrait, that coaches, c. are obliged to 
letch a large compaſs another way z on both 
ſides, in the lower part, the river is arched 
over, ſo that nothing is ſeen of it in the 
main ſtreet, but it makes a large lake on 
the weſt de, and has a canal calted the Foſs 


u vy which it hath « communication with 


| 


-. 
7 


FN 

the Trent, which renders the navigation of 

that river uſeful to this city ; there are 13 

churches in it ; it is governed by a mayor, 

aldermen, &c. and ſends two members to par- 

liament ; diftant from London 102 computed, 

and 128 meaſured miles. - 
LI'NCOLNSHIRE (S.) is bounded on the 


north with the Humber, on the eaſt with the. 8 


German ocean, on the ſouth with the river 


' Nene, and on the weſt with the rivers Dus 


and Trent, ſo that it may paſs for an iſland z 
the length north and fouth, from Barton to 
Stamford 55 miles, and the breadth eaft and 
weſt, from Newton to Winthorp, 35 mile, 
the circumference about 180 miles; the air 


in the ſouth and eaſt part is thick and foggy, 


occaſioned by the great fens, yet being gently 
diſperſed by conftant breezes from the 1ea, is 
wholeſome ; the foil in the north and weſt 
parts are abundantly fruitful, pleaſant, and 
rich, yielding both fine corn and good 
paſtures and meadows z but the ſouth and eaſt 
parts are brackiſh, and ſo barren of corn, but 
produce much greater plenty of wild - fol and 
fiſh than any other parts of the kingdom it 
contains 30 wapentakes or hundreds, one city, 
630 pariſhes, 39 market towns, 40,600 
houſes, 243, 600 inhabitants, and ſends 12 
members to parliament, 
LINE (S.) a rope faſtened at both ends, 4 
which women hang their linen clothes when 
Waſhed to dry; in Writing, Printing, &c. is 
fo many words or letters as are put in one 
breadth of the paper; with the French, it is 
one twelfth part of an inch, or the 244th 
part of a foot; in Geometry, it is only a bare 
 fimple length without confidering 6 other 
dimenſions, and theſe ate right or ſtraight, 
or curved or crooked lines; in Genealogy, it 
is the regular deſcent of a family from father 
to ſon, for as many ages as they can be 
traced, and this is called the direct line; thoſe 


that are related at a greater diſtance, as the 


children of brothers or fiſters, dc. are called 
the collateral /ine; in Fortification, it is ſome- 
times a trench with a parapet, and ſometimes 
a row of bags of earth or gabiony, ſet in a line 
to cover the men from the enemy's fire. 

LINE (V. ) to clothe or cover a garment, &c, on 
the 1nfide, 

LINEAOE (S.) family, flock, race, pedigree, ' 
deſcent, &c. EEE f : 
LTNEAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a line, 

or that goes, ſtands, or keeps in a line, 
LINEAMENTS (S.) thoſe remarkable lines 
or divifions in the face or body , the perſon, 
from whence they are judged to be beautiful 
or ugly, and by which a picture is known to 
be like or unlike a for whom it was 


deſigned. ; 
LI'NEAR (A.) of or belonging to a line; 
and in a, that is called a linear pro- 


blem, that is capable of but one ſolution 3 
* by the interſeſtion of two 
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un (s) ſometimes means cloth in whole] LI'PPITUDE 42 
f very much affli 


| Ex made of flax or hemp, and ſometimes 
irts, ſhifts, ſhcets, table-cloths, &c, made 


of ſuch cloth, 1 
NG (S.) a fort of cod-fiſh ſalted chicfly py 


7 uſe of ſhips, and commonly called 
. ling. 5 
LYNGER (V.) to loiter, delay, ſtay, or put 


1 
7 


off the "_ of a thing from ane time to 
another; allo to waſte, decay, or pine by 
degrees. 


LYNGOT or INGO T (S.) ſometimes means 
the moulds or hollow irons of various forms, 
in which alchymiſts, refiners, founders, and 
others pour melted metal, and ſometimes the 
metal itſelf when cold, that has received the 

form of the mould, is ſo called. 

. LINGUIST (s.) one ſkilled in ſeveral lan- 
guages, and commonly means an interpreter 

to an ambaſſador or other foreigner, 

LI/NIMENT (S.) a phyſical compoſition, be- 

teen an oil and an ointment. 1 
LINK. (S.) one of the lengths of a chain, 

whether for ſtrength or faſtening, made of 

zron, or of gold or filver for ornament ; alſo 

a ſauſage or half black pudding; alſo an 

ordinary ſort of taper or flambeau made of 

tow rolled and dipped in melted pitch, roſin, 

Ac. to go in the rain or wind with in a dark 


LINK (V.) to faſten, unite, or join two or 
more things together like a chain; alſo to 
enter into a cabal or company of robbers, 
, riqters, or rebels, 5 
_ LYNSEED (s.) the ſced of hemp or flax. 
LINSEY WOOLSEY (S.) a ſtuff or cloth 
made by mixing or weaving thread and 


 LINSTOCK (8.) agunner's ſtaff to which be 
faſtens his match or lighted tow to diſcharge 
ow ordnance, 
LINT (S.) a ſort of down made by ſcraping 
_ fine old linen with a knife; to put into or 
ppon ſores, wounds, &c, alſo dreſſed flax. 
'NTEL (S.) the upper poſt of a window- 
frame or door-caſe, 
LI'NTON (s.) in 
market weekly on Thurſday; diſtant from 
London 40 computed, and 46 meaſured miles. 
LYON (s.) a creature frequently ſpoken of in 
_ _ ſcripture, and is eſteemed the king of four- 
footed beaſts ; his hair inclines to a reddiſh 
or deep yellow colour, thc ſore-part of his 
head is { e, flat and large, his 
eyes terrible, his mouth wide, his neck co- 
.vexed with « buſhy mane, his belly lender, 
his legs and thighs large and nervous, and his 
tail large, long, and very ſtrong z he has five 
claws on his fore-feet, and four on his hind- 
feetz the Habretui have ſeven words, where- 
expreſs the ſeveral ſtages of his life; 
tongue is ſharp, and armed with two 
rows of rugged points like nails, with which 
he licks or tears his meat off the bones; he 
caſts his urine behind, and genders back - 
wajds; the female has no mane, 


Cambridgeſpire, hath a ſmall| 
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a diſeaſe in the eyes thu 

the patient, by occ:ſignin; 

a dry ſoreneſs, and cauſing them to feel ha 

and rough, as if ſand was in them, and which 
rommonly is called blear-eyedneſ;, 

LIPS (S.) thoſe muſcular extremities that yt 
over the teeth, or cloſe the mouth of any 
creature; alſo the extremities of woundy, or 
the parts that being ſewn or drawn together 
occaſion the fleſh to unite, and the wound or 
cut to be cuted; in Man, the ps are much 
uſed in ſpeaking, ſeveral letters being called 
labials ; and in Scripture, frequent x rs 

are made to them. 3 

LI'PTOTES (S.) Rbetorical figures to exprety 
the imperfections of ſuch words as are no 

ſufficient to ſet forth the greatneſs of the 
ſubje& they are uſed upon, 

LIV RIA (S.) a diſeaſe or continual ferg, 
that keeps the inward parts always hot and 
burning, while the outward parts are cold, 

LIQUABILITY or LYQUABLENESS ($,) 
that natuie or condition of any thing that 
may be melted or made fluid, * 

LFQUABLE (A.] that may be melted or re- 
duced into a fluid ſtate, 

LIQUA*TIDN or LIQUEFA'CTION (s.) the 
7 of melting or reducing hard bodies into 

pids. | | 

LYQUIFIED (A.) melted or reduced into: 
fluld ate,” 4 

48 (A.] moiſt, wet, damp, fluid. 

LYQUIDATE (V.) to make moiſt, clear, ot 
fluid; alſo to make bills current or payable, 

alſo to Py or diſcharge bills. 

LIQUID A”TION (S,) a determining a matter 
in diſpute or atbitration, 

LIQUIDILY or LVYQUIDNESS (S.) that 
property of bodies that renders them fluid, 
moiſt, wet, &c. ; ; 

LYQUIDS (S.) thoſe things whoſe parts ire 
fluid or in free motion, as water, wine, oi, 
metals in fuſion, c. in Lanv, thoſe goods or 

effect that are clearly proved are called . 
auids ; alſo thoſe conſonants that ate call: 

| ee e L, N, R, are called l- 

wids, from their eaſy motion or pronun- 
ciation, ROUTER . 

e eee (S.) a diſpoſition that i 
defirous of tarts, ſweetmeats, or other dain- 

ties, 5 

LYQUOUR or LI/QUOR (S.) any moi, 
1255 or fluid AE that 10 drinkable; ard 
among the Brewers, the hot water belore it 
is run over the malt, is p:culiarly ſo called; 
and with the Difillers, all manufacture 
ſpiritz, whether brandy, geneva, or cordial 
waters, are called Liguors, | 

LIV'RIPOOP (S.) a livery-hood or dreſs worn 
upon par.icular occaſions, | 

LISP (V.] to ſpeak imperfectly, to falter a 
clip one's words, 

LIST (S.) a catalogue or roll of the names « 

| perſons, places, or things z alſoa border wore 


| P 


round the ci/ge of woolen cloth to han * 


1 r 


upon the tenters by. to ftretch it to its full | 


width while it is drefling alſo a fillet or flat 

ing that ornaments the 
ſire, will, pleaſure, or inclination of a per- 
Ts ENLIST (V.) to enter ſoldiers into 
the ſervice of a prince or ; alſo to en- 
gage or enter one's ſelf into any buſineſs or 

rs... 3 2 | 

LISTEN (V.) to hearken to the diſcourſe of 
others, ſometimes in a clandeftine or irregular 


manner ſtanding privately. at the door, 
window, 7 or concealed in the room, &c. 


| -LISTLESS (A.) heedleſs, careleſs, uncon- 


cerned, unattentive, negligent. | 
LISTON (S.) in Devonſbire, a ſmall town, 


with a weekly market on Saturday; diſtant 


from London 172 computed, and 204 mea- 
ſured miles. | 


IIS TS (S.) a public place for the performing 


the exerciſe of leaping, running, jumping, 
wreſtling, I e ſword · playing, priz e- 
fighting, or juſting or tournaments, 


Jo enter the Lilli, is to go within the rails, | 


to encounter with an opponent in wreſtling, 
ſword-playing, &c. alſo to diſpute publicly, 
or to write againſt a perſon or dectrine. 
LITANY (8.5 any ſort of prayer or ſupplica- 
tion, but more particularly the ſolemn pub- 
lic ſupplications uſed upon extraordinary 
occafions of imminent dangers and great ca- 
lamities, which in popiſh times and coun- 
tries have been, and ſtill are, attended with 
much pomp and formality 3 in the ſervice 
book of the church of England, there 1s one 
zarticular office which is uſed on Sundays, 


edneſdays, Fridays, and all faſt-days in the 


morning, that goes by this name. ; 
LITE (5.) in the Heathen Theology, eſpecially 
8 Homer, are goddeſſes ho were 

the dau 

diators for men, both with the gods and 
men, to obtain them the good things they 
_ petitioned for, from whence by corruption the 
interceſſion of ſaints and angels crept into 

the Chriſtian church. „„ 
LITCHFIELD (S.) in Staffordſhire, is a 
my large city, which is well built, and 
ks both fine and neat; it ſtands low, and 
the country about it is both pleaſant and 
fruitful; on the ſouth-weſt riſeth a ſmall 
brook, which paſſing through it, divides it 
into nearly two equal parts, the one called 
- thecity, the other the cloſe ; over this brook 
there are two bridges, though the water is 
but ſhallow, and by the ſlowneſs of its mo- 
tion looks like a ſtanding pool; in the city, 


which is divided into ſeveral ftreets, beſides | 


1 


Als houſes, is the gaol for felons, 
market- place, a fine ſchool, and a very hand- 
fome, well-endowed hoſpital; in the cloſe, 
there are ſeveral gentlemen's ſeats, the ca- 
thedral, which is very magnificent, and the 
lutru well paved, and kept very clean; it is 


| bottoms of columns | 
immediately above the Torus; alſo the de- 


ters of Jupiter, and who were me- 


* 


and 24 burgeſſes, a recorder, who is judge 
upon occaſions, a ſheriff, &c, There are 


weekly two large markets, which are plenti- 


fully ſupplied with corn, and all other 
viſions it is a county of itſelf, whoſe extent 
is 10 or 12 miles in circumference, which b 
the ſheriff, &c, is yearly ſurveyed on the 

of September; it ſends two membets to par- 
liament, is diſtant from London 94 com- 
puted, and 114 meaſured miles. 
LITERAL (A.) plain, according to the natural 


meaning of the words or letters ſpoken or 


written. ; R 
LI TERALNESS (S.) plainneſs without any 
additional meaning or interpretation to the. 
common natural acceptation of the words, 
LITERATE (A.) learned er well-ſkilled in 
learning, 5 N languages, 
LI TERATURE (S.) learning or kill in ſci- 
ences, _—_— in letters or languages, 
LI THARGE (S.) by ſome is reckoned 
the ſcum or droſs ariſes from the p 
fying of gold or filver with lead, and which 
accordingly takes its name from the ſuperi 
metal, but that commonly uſed is only the 
lead itſelf blown off the tefts or the ie 


furnaces by the blaſts of very large bellows, 


| where they Extract filver out of lead, which _ 


is as follows : the tc heing duly prepared, 
and placed within the furnace, and the lead 
to be refincd, aflayed, the bars of the lead 
are by degrees put within the furnace, the 
heat whereof melts or fuſes it, upon which 
it runs down upon the middle of the teſt, 
and the bellows being kept continually blow= 


mouth in the oppoſite ſide of the furnace, 


the center of the-teſt, and the lead ſo blown 


off, when it falls into the kiln or hole under 


the furnace, becomes a ſort of powder, large- 
ained like coarſe ſaw-duſt; and of a yel- 


about a fortieth wn of the lead evaporates. 

LITHE (A.) flexible, pliant, ſupple, limber ; 
alſo lively, gay, healthful, 

LITHEN ESS or LYTHSOMENESS(S,) pli- 


deſcription of ſtones, 


LITHO'MANCY (S.) a pretended divination 


by the precious (tone called fiderites, which 
was waſhed in ſpring-water in the night 
time by candle light; the conſulter was to 
be thoroughly purified and hood-winked, 
then he was to repeat certain prayers, and 
put particular characters in a ſet one 
then it is pretended the ſtone moved of itſelf, 
and in a ſmall ſhrill voice gave an anſwer to 
the matter enquired after, f 


| ficial in the breaking or diſſolving the tone 
in the bladder or kidneys, 


. * 
, * ” 7 4 
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- incorpotated, under the name of two bali | 


ing, the upper part is forced out at a hole or 


while the ſilver ſeparates and ſettles itſelf in 
owiſh or reddiſh colour; by this operation 


antneſa, flexibleneſi, gayneſs, briſknels, &c. 
LITHO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of engraving 
or cutting precious ſtones; alſo an account or 


; and 


LITHONTRI'PTICKS (s.) medicines bene- 


urn 


333 
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S 
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Ir HO rO 


that moſt practiſed, and which is performed 


trrho r OMIST (8.) one that praiſe 7 


fame w 


'LITFGIOVUS (A.) 1 contentious, 


tentioulneſs. 


1 1 1 
led cutting for the ſtone, 
(S.) that part of fu that 
teaches or performs the operation of cutting 
"for the ſtone, or extracting it out of the 
bladder, which is performed three ſeveral 
ways, wiz. by the ſmall apparatus, which is 
by cutting through the perinæum near the 
ſuture on the left fide, after the ſtone has 
been brought thither TP fingers of the 
operator, and this is cal 84 upon the 
gripe, but now pretty much left off, becauſe 
of the danger and inconvenience that follows, 
or attends it ; the great apparatus, which is 


© part of ſurgery cal 


| 


a proper inſtrument being put through 

e urinary paſſage into the bladder to find 
the ſtone, „ich being done, that is with- 
drawn, and another grooved one put in the 
ay, which bulging in the perinæum, 

direct we knife to the neck of the bladder, | 
after the inciſion, a third inſtrument is thruſt 

| Into the aperture to join the former, which 
is then withdrawn, and the laſt remains to 


= the forceps directly into the bladder to 


ring away the ſtone, and this is called cut- 
ting upon the ſtaff; the third way is called 
the high operation, which is performed by 
firſt injefting a large quantity of warm water | 
into the bladder, which being done, and the 
patient duly poſited, the operator ſlowly 
makes an inciſion above the os pubis along 
the /inea alba, till he gets fight of the blad- 
der, into which he directly plunges his 
knife, and afterwards draws out the ſtone, 
and by this method the wound eaſily heals, 
the dilaceration frequent in the other me- 
thods is prevented, and there is no danger of| 
the continual dripping, or not being able to 
contain the urine, but then it is unfit to be 
practiſed upon fat perſons, for fear of a mor- 
fification, nor is it ſafe for people in advan- 
ced years, leſt they ſhould die in the ope- 
coma young and lean perſons commonly 
do well. . 


ute, contend, , | 
III A'TION (S.) ſcolding, quarrelling 
contending, going to law, &c. 


delighting in law-ſuits, &c. 
LITYGiOUSNESS (S.) quarrelſomeneſs, con- 


LYTMOS (S.) a fine, beautiful, blue paint, of 
colvor, uſed by pure. +25 
6 (A.) ſemething belonging to the 
-Hore. ; 
L1'TOTES (S.) a Rberorical figure, which in- 
tende a great deal more than the words ex- 
preſs, as, I cannot praiſe you, meaning I very | 
much blame you. | 
LITTER (S.) a chair, couch, &c, borne and 


carried by horſes for the convenience of con- 
yh fick or lame people to diſtant places; 


.@ bed of ſtraw, &c. for horſes to Ii 


* 


L1T 


young ones br forth at a ef ny 
or bitch, &c. alſo a diſorderly placing, or 
throwing or ſcattering things about. 


LYTTER (V.) to ſcatter or throw things about 
in an irregular, diſorderly manner; alſo 
» a bed of ſtra for horſes, Ac, t 

E on. 5 

LITTLE (A.) ſmall, diminutive, not 

up to its full ſize, or a young one of 
kind of creature ; alſo a few in number, or 

fmall in quantity, value, or eſteem, * 
URGY (S.) in general, Ggnifies all the 
ceremonies belonging to the public celebra. 
tion of religion, but was commonly taken 
for the communion ſervice ; among the 

Greeks and Remaniſts, it is rela to 

nify the maſs only, or the holy Gerificeatt, 
altar; and among Us, the Common- prayer; 
it may be ſatisfactory to ſome to obſerve 
that in the firſt ages of the church, the Eu- 
chariſt was adminiſtered upon all Sunday, 
holy-days, and faſting-days, and ſometimes 
oftener; ſometimes there were ſeveral com- 
munions in one day, as when the office for 
ſome ſaint fell in with another feſtival, or 
when there happened to be a funeral, The 
order was thus : the congregation being met 
in the church, the reader began with a leſſon 
out of the Old Teſtament, and afterwards 
one out of the New, wiz, out of the Ati, 
or Epiſtles of the Apoſtles ; between the 
leſſons were ſaid or ſung ſome euchariftical 
pſalms, then the biſhop made a ſermon to 
explain wo of the goſpel: the ſermon being 
ended, deacons ordered all that did net 
communicate to retire; firſt they diſmiſſed 
the Heathens, then the Catechumens and the 
Penitents ; then the biſhops ſtanding at the 
altar, received from the deacons the oblations 
of che faithful; the biſhop having bleſſed the 
bread and wine, offered ſome incenſe, pro- 
nounced aloud the prefatical prayers, called 
now in the church of Rome the canon of the 
maſs; the elements being bleſſed or conſe- 
crated by the biſhop, he firſt received the 
communion, and then adminiſtered to the 
prieſts and deacons, then the monks received, 
and after them the deaconefſes, nuns, and 
virgins, then the children, and, laſtly, the 
common wn. 7 comet and if there was 4 
large company, ſeveral prieſts were appointed 
to give conſecrated bread, and ſeveral 
deacons the conſecrated wine; if any of the 
conſecrated bread was leſt, they diſtributed it 
to the children; and what was not conſe- 
craled, to the congregation that did not com- 
municatez anciently the /iturgies conſiſted of 
very few ceremonies and prayers, but by de- 
became exceedingly clogged with ſuper- 


tions and unwarrantable W z the - 


preſent Es lit was compoſed, 
——— —— in parliament az 
1548, the offices for morning and evening - 
prayer were put in the Lame form —_ 


S SS 


R *% 
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nor abſolution, but the office began 
with the Lord's prayer; and in the commu- 
pion ſervice, ten commandments were 
omitted, but in all other ceſpe&s very near 
the fame it is now; the offertory was made 
of bread and wine mixed with water, and in 
the prayer for Chriſt's church, thanks were 
given to God for his wonderful grace, de- 
clared in his ſaints, in the bleſſed Virgin, pa- 
triarchs, prophets, apoſtles, and martyrs z and 
they commended the ſaints departed to God's 
mercy and peace, that at the day of reſur- 
reftion, we and they may be ſet at God's 
right-hand. To this the conſecratory prayer 
now uſed was yy as a part, only with 
theſe words tha 505 e, e 
thy boly Spirit vouc hſaſe to ble. ſi and ſanc- 
2 — thy gifts and eee, bread 
and wine, that they may be to us the body and 
bleed | Ip beloved ſon, &c. The bread 
was to be unleavened, round, but no ſtamp 
upon it, In Baptiſm, beſides the form ſtill 
retained, a croſs was made on the child's 
ſorchead and breaſt, with an adjuration of 
the devil to go out of him; then the prieſt 
was to take the child by the right-hand, and 
to place him within the font, where he 
was to be thrice dipped, if well, otherwiſe 
ſprinkled; then the prieſt was to put a 
white veſtment or chryſome upon him, as a 
token of innocence, and to anvint him on 
the head, with a prayer for the Unction of 
the Holy Ghoſt, In the office for the fick, 
thoſe who defired to be anointed might have 
the Unction on their forehead or their breaſt 
only, with 4 prayer, That as their body aua. 
outwardly anointed with oils ſo they might re- 
ciive the Holy Ghoſt, with health and victory 
over fin and death. At funerals, they recom- 
mended the perſon to God's mercy, prayed 
that his fins may be pardoned, his ſoul de- 


livered from hell, and carried to heaven, and| 


his body be raiſed at the laſt day. Upon the 
ſolicitation of Calvin and ſome others, in| 
1551, it was again reviewed, and altered to 
very near what we now have it, 
LIVE (V.) to continue in, or enjoy life z at 
Ja, it is to endure a ſtormy or out- ride a 
tempeſt, not to fink, or be daſhed to pieces, 
LIVELIHOOD (S.) the trade, buſineſs, or 
_— that any one works at to get a 
ving. | | 
LIVELINESS (s.) briſkneſs, activity, vi- 
vacity. a 
VER (S.) a large glandulous viſcus, of a 
red ſanguine colour, ſituated immediatel 
under the diaphragm in the right 
dium, whoſe uſe is to purify the maſs of 
blood, by making a ſecretion of the bilious 
homours it contains 12 this term alſo a 


and 


4 


LI 


* 


LOA 


now Rand in, only there was no con-jLI'VERY {S.) the clothes or dreſs: that gen- 


tlemen, noblemen, &e, give their ſervants, 
commonly lined, cuffed; and trimmed with 
different colours to diſtinguiſh them z in 
Law, it is the giving poſleiſion to thoſe te- 
nants, which land of the king by 
capite or knights ſervice, | 
Livery of Seiſin, is the giving poſſeſſion 
of lands, tenements, or things corporal, to 
him who hath a right or probability to 
right; my the Joclies, it is the portion 
or 22 hay, corn, &c, defigned ſor 
each ho from whence thoſe public inns 
or places where people keep, or ſet up their 
horſes, and pay a certain ſum per week for 
their feeding, dreſſing, &c. are called /iwvery- 


|; 8 
LYVERYMEN (S.) are ſuch members of a 


corporation as are advanced above the yeo- 
» manry, and are entitled to wear a livery-. 

gown upon extraordinary occaſions. 
VID (A.) in Phyſick, is when the violence 
of a diſeaſe, , blow, &c, changes the natural 
colour of the ſkin into black and blue inter- 
ſperſed, ' 0 
LIVOR (S.) in Surgery, is a dead bluiſh colour, 
occaſioned by a blow or fall. 
LTVRE (S.) an 22 coin among the 
French, by which they make their compu- 
tations and keep their accompts, and is the 
ſame in kind or nature with the Engliſh 
pound, though not the ſame in value, 
are m_ pom or ee — 2 called. Tour- 
noit, the other Pariſi, t tter exceeding 
the former one-fifth part in value, that is, 
five livres Tournois are equal to four lovres 
Pari ſis. 
LIXI VIAL or LIXI'VIOUS (A.) of or per- 
may to lye, belonging to or proceeding 
om lye. | 

LIXYVIATE SALTS (S.) the fixed ſalts 

plants, got by calcining the plants, and then 

making a lye of the athes, 

LIXI'VIUM (S.) a lye made by boiling aſhes 
in Water. | 

LVYZARD (s.) a ſmall creeping creature of a 

green colour, very common in hot countries, 

mentioned as unclean in the Levitical law z 

| there are ſome in Arabia of a cubit, and 
others in India of 16 cubits long: they are 
eaten 2s 4 233 ſome places. 

LO cart.) „attend, look, ſee, regard, 
obſer ve, c. ; 

LOAD (V.) to put, or lay on or in, a burden, 

or quantity of goods; alſo to oppreſs or ty- 
|  rann:ze over a perſon or people, 


y, LOAD (S.) ſometimes is a meaſure, and ſome- 
bypochon- 


times a weight; in Derbyſhire, among the 
Miners, nine diſhes of ore is a /oad, and of 
hay about 2000 pound weight is a /oad, or as 
much as a waggon can well carry at once; 
alſo a burden to carry upon the ſhoulders of 
a man, the back of an horſe, . alſo the 
charge of taxes, or a great family, or coftly 


affair that a muſt , 8 
. OA DSMAN 


EF? 


LOB 
leads or thews the 
ſtrangers to the coaſts or navigable rivers, - 
LOA'DSTAR (s.) the Seamens name for the 
pole or north- ſtar. | p 
LOA'DSTONE (S.) a mineral ſlone, or rather 
imperfect iron, in weight and colour reſem- 
bling iron ore, and commonly found in iron 
mines, and are of. different colours, according 
to the country from whence they are brought: 
the beſt is reported to come from China and 
Bengal, endowed with. the wonderful pro- 
| of attracting iron, and pointing to 
the poles of the world, and alſo commu- 
- nicate thoſe properties to iron or ſteel that is 
- rubbed upon it, or drawn over it, of exceed- 
ing uſe to mariners, to direct their courſe, 
whe now conſtantly uſe it, with ſuch proper 


way to thoſe who are 


allowances as have been found out by expe-| 


uůſe intended for, | 
LOAM or LOME (S.) a fort of mixture made 
of clay or ſtraw, uſed by the Gardeners, to 
daub over and bind their grafts cloſe toge- 
ther, to keep the air and weather from the 
parts till they are thoroughly united; alſo 
a plaſter or mortar that Chymifts uſe to cloſe 
up their veſſels, to prevent the heat's com- 
ing out, and the air's * in; alſo a bind- 
ing mortar uſed by Flaſterers, of a brown 


- C0 4 
LOA'MY or LO'MY (A.) of a elayey, clam- 
„ ſticky, or cementing nature. 
LOAN (S.) the intereſt, premium, or reward 
/ | given for the uſe of a certain ſum of money 
a certain time 5 alſo the act of lending money 
or any other thing to another perſon for a 


limited time. | 


LOAP or LOPE (V.) to make off, to run away 
% ivately, to conceal one's ſelf, to withdraw 
| — a man's creditors, &c. 


LOATHE (V.) to abhor, hate, deteſt, nau-| 


ſeate, or be ſet againſt a perſon or thing. 


LOB or LOB-COCK. (S.) a heavy, dull, ſlug- 


giſh, indolent, ignorant fellow, 
LO'BBY or A'NTICHAMBER (S.) a ſquare 
room or paſſage from one apartment to an- 


other; the place that people meet in, in pub- 


lick offices, to wait for their correſpondents 
and to tranſact their buſineſs, : 
LOBE (S.) with Anatomiſti, arc the two parts 
. of which the . conſiſt, and 

the tip end, or fleſhy part of the ear, is fo 

called; alſo the parts of which fruits and 
ains are compoſed, are called /obes, as the 


an, pea, &c, | | 
LUBLO'LLY (S.) any uncouth, ſtrange, irre- 
gular mixture of different things together to 
compoſe pottage or broth, - 
_ LOBS-POU'ND (S.) a priſon or place of con- 
Gnement or puniſhment, m7 
. LO'BSTER (S.) common, well-known thell- 


LON/DSMAN (8.) a guide or pilot, one that 


e 


5 ous is red; alſo a mock name for a fot, 
er. = | 
L'OB-WORM (S.) the Anglers term for 
worm A bait in From rn gy 
LO'CAL (A.) any thing that appertains or be. 
longs to a place; in Law, it means ſome. 
thing that is joined, annexed, or tied to 3 
place, as timber to a wood, or fences to ; 
garden, | 

Local Colours, in Painting, are thoſe colour 
that are natural and proper for each part. 
cular object in a picture. 

Local Cuſtoms, or Ceremonies, are thoſe cy 
toms or ceremonies that are uſed in particy. 
lar 2 only. | 

al Medicincs, in Surgery, are thoſe 
remedies that are applied to any particular 
part of the body, as ointments, plaſter, 
ſalves, &c, to a ſwelling, wound, bruiſe, 


&c, 

Local Problems, in Mathematics, are ſuch 
2 as admit of a great variety, or an 
nfinite number of anſwers. | 
LOCALITY or LO'CALNESS (S.) the es- 

iſtence of any particular being in any parti- 

cular place, 
LOCH or LO Hoc (S.) a term in Pharma, 
for a medicine that is to be licked up, or 
put into the mouth and melted, in order to 
give po affected a great relief, by lowly 

a t 


fling throvgh it, as the throat, 
and ſtomach affected by a hoarſeneſs, when 
28 ſome ſuch like medicine is pre- 
cribed, | 


LOCK (S.) an inſtrument to faſten door 
with, of a curious contrivance ; alſo pieces 
of leather about two fingers breadth zound, 
and ſtuffed within to'prevent their hurting 
the poſters about which they are put; when 
applied to a River, means where flood-gates, 
c. ſtop the current or ſtream, or at leaſt 
reſerve a quantity in a canal or reſervoir, to 
ſwell or increaſe the natural depth and 
courſe of the river, and render it more fit 

for navigation; alſo a place where thieves 
carry or hide ftolen goods; alſo an hoſpital 
or infirmary where none but pocky or other 
inſectious perſons are kept, in order to be 
cured ; allo a cant word for a chance, con- 
dition, or circumſtance; or, He ſtood a queer 
| loch, or bad chance. | | 
Lock of Hair, or Wool, a ſmall parcel, or 
little bunch, | ; 

** 1 or make faſt with a 

oc . = 

Lock ER (S.) a ſmall hole, box, or con- 
venience to put things in out of the way, 
as under a window, along the fides of a ſhip, 


&c, 
LO'CKET (s.) the ſmall curious lock of 2 
gold chain, pearl or diamond necklace, c. 
LO'CKING-WHEEL (S.) in a Clock, the ſame 
with the count or detent Wheel. 
LO/CKMAN (s.) the name of an officer i 


fh, which when caught is þlack, and when 


k 


the J of Mar, (hat executes the order 
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| LOCU'STA. (S.) a woman famous for her 


| LO'GARITHMS (s.) are certain artificial 
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ofthe governor, which in London is called a 


hf. ik or LO'CKRUM (80 a coarſe | 


, brown-coloured linen-cloth. 


Lockram Jaw'd, a perſon of a long, lean, | 


nag or countenance. | 


LOCULAME'NTA (S.) little diſtant cells or 
| : LO/G-BOA 


partitions within the common ſeed-bag of a 


or flower, * 
\FevsT (S.) a ſort of miſchievous fly that 


devours plants and greens; alſo a ſort of 


eatable inſet, 
{ll in poiſoning, in the court of Nero, who 


made uſe of her to poiſon Britannicus, and | 


others; he ſet a guard upon her leſt the 
ſhould leave him, and gave her great rewards, 
and put ſcholars under her to train up in her 
diabolical art. Rs ; 
LO'CUTION (S.) the phraſe or manner of 

ſpeech uſed by any people or ngtion. 
/'CUTORY 255 the inhabitants of 
ies or religious houſes, is a common 


parlour or hall, where they meet to diſcourſe | 


romiſcuouſly, or otherwiſe, as they pleaſe, 
LODGE (V.) to abide, ſtay, ſleep, or reſt in a 
18 room, or houſe, &c. 


DGE (S.) a ſmall room or apartment made | 


for divers purpoſes, as in great men's houſes, 
publick halls, &c, the room, watch-houſe, 
or apartment next the gate is called the por- 
ter's Lodge, for him to be always ready to 
ve an anſwer, ar receive meſſages, &c. alſo 
er-houſes, &c, in a park, to ſit and 
take the pleaſure of viewing the place, and 
being refreſhed with the air, &c. 
LO'DGER (S.) an inmate, or occupier of one 
or more rooms, part of another's. houſe. 
LODGING ($.) a place where perſons ſleep, 
dwell, or abide in; but commonly is applied 
to a put of a houſe, and not a = 601 one. 
LODGMENT (S.) ſometimes means the in- 
campment of an army, but commonly the 
retrenchment dug for a cover or ſhelter when 
the counterſcarp or ſome other poſt is gained; 
ſometimes it is a work caſt up by the be- 
hegers during their approaches, as a defence 
ra enemy's fire. | 
-) an upper room or apartment in an 
houſe, particularly warchouſes for wool, to- 
co, malt, &c. ; 


LOFTINESS (.) pride, ſcorn, haughtineſs, | 


kigh-mindedneſs, &c. 
4 (A.) proud, ſcornful, diſdainful, 
X Ca thick piece of ther hot 
32 piece of timber, rather ſhort 
than long; among the Fervs,, a meaſure of 
2 containing the fourth-part of a cab, 
or + of a pint with us. 


numbers in arithmetical progreſſion, ſo fitted 
to the natural numbers, that if any two na- 
tural numbers are multiplied and divided by 
one anther, the correſpondent proportional 


- 
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or finding them out, publiſhed by th 
celebrated mathematicians, the uſe whereof - 
in trigonometry, intereſt, / c. is too evident 
to want 2 comme adatioůon. 

D (S.) a broad flat board or table 
divided into ſeveral columns, to enter the 
daily occurrences and obſervations of wind 
and weather, and thereby to make an eſtimate - 
of the ſhip's way and ae it is. 
L'OGGERHEAD (s.) an opprobrious name 
for a dull, ſtupid, heavy fellow, | 

To go to Loggerheads, to engage or fight 
with the weapons of nature only, 
LO'GICAL (A.) an argument, definition, diſ- 
tinction, &c, belonging or according to the 
rules of logick, . 

LOGTCIAN (S.) a ſtudent, practiſer, or perſon 
ſkilled in the art of logick, - So 
LO'/GICK (S.) the art of reaſoning or diſput- 
ing according to method or rule, whereby 
the faculties of conceiving, judging, and con- 
cluding, are regularly conducted from one 
ep to another, till the whole buſineſs is 
gone through. 5 
Natural Logick, is that method of argu- 

ment that naturally ariſes in the mind of a 

perſon unaſſiſted by art or learning. . 
LO'GIST (S.) one expert in computation, or 

that underſtands accompts well. ” 
LOGISTICAL ARITHMETIC (S.) be- 
fore the diſcovery of logarithms, and other 
improvements in geometry and algebra, was 
the arithmetick of ſexageſimal fractions; 
others call it the application of the loga- 
rithms to L others apply it to the 
firſt four general rules in algebra, and others 
to all manner of algebraic operations. 
LO'G-LINE (S.) with Nawigators, a ſmall 

line, which ſome call a minute-line, with a 

little piece of triangular board at the end 

loaded with lead, to keep it on the edge in 
' the water, the uſe whereof is togive a gueſs, 
or make a judgment how many leagues the 
ſhip will run in a watch, by confidering how 
many fathom the line runs out in a minute; 
for if it runs 14 fathom, they ſuppoſe the 
ſhip moves after the rate ofone mile an hour, 
Ec. but as this neither is, nor can be in any 


to be put on it, 

LO'G-WGOD. (S.) commonly called Dyers 
wood, becauſe uſed by them in dying black, 
brought from Campeccbio, a province of Mau- 
8 ain. 


writer of books of accompts, 
LOGO'MACHY (S.) a contention, wran- 
gling, or diſpute about words, . '  _ 
LO'HOCH (S.) a phyſical preparation, of a 
middle confiſtence, between a ſyrup and a 
conſerve, applied inwardly in diſeaſes of the 
throat and 


numbers or indices anſwer all thoſe conclu- | 


#by addition or ſubtraction, firſt invented 


3 
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numbers, and many methods for the tae | 
e E 


LOGO'GRAPHER (S.) an accomptant, or 


* 
1 


degree certain, there is but little dependance 


; * 
* * 
5 
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5 thoſe of the back, and ſerving them as a} 
: * 1 hips, commonly called | 


Walk. 
10 TER (v.) to delay, ftay behind, idle, or | 


trifle away the time, &c. | 
LOLL (V.) to lean, to lie here and there in an 
idle, carcleſs, or lazy manner, or poſture. 
LO'/LLARDS (S.) the name of a ſect that roſe 
in in 131 5 J alſo the followers of 
were ſo called, upon account, 29 1s 
of the ſimilarity of their opinions 
or doctrines. 


LO'MBAR, or LO'MBARD ($.) a bank or | 


place where money is lent out upon uſury 
and pawns, YT 
LO NDON (S.) the principal or chief city of 
the Britiſh empire, and is one of the largeſt, 
richeſt, and moll populous cities in the 
wWorid, and at this time the adjacent parts 
not only of its own immediate ſuburbs, but 
Weftminfler, @c, are vulgarly called by the 
fame name; it is a way of ſtreets and 
buildings, filled with the palaces of its kings, 
queens, princes, and noblemen, as well as the 
great houſes of the gentry, and common 
ones of its tradeſmen, together with a great 
number of magnificent churches, and public 


halls and offices; it is ſaid to be originally | 


built 110% years before the birth of Chriſt, 
and 350 before Rame; in the time of the 
| Britanr, it was always the chief city of the 
Tyinabantu, and the royal ſeat of their kings; 
under the Romans it was governed by a pre- 
ſect, like Rome it ſelf, who was ſent yearly by 
the ſenate to adminiſter juſtice to the inha- 
bitants; in after times it was under diverſe 
forts of laws, and its chief civil magiſtrate at 
firſt was called a port-reeve, which by king 
Richard I. was changed into a bailiff, and by 


king Jen into a lord-mayor, as it till te- 
mains; Her III. ordered not only the 


mayor and ſherifts to be choſen yearly, but 
ulſo certain perſons to aſſiſt him (who were 
call-dald:rmen) were to be annually elected; 
bur this proving inconvenient, ina few years 

- after the ſaid k ing made the office of alderman 
to be perpetual during life; anne 1224, he 
wanted to the commogaliy of the city of 
adon, tt have a common ſeal; in 1226, he 
farther granted the citizens the liberty of free 
warten, and that they ſhould paſs toll-free 
throughout England; king Edward I. or- 

- &#red that the mayor mould be apparelled like 
me aldermen; theſe, with many other great 
ivileges, were granted them by ſundry other 

10 fe, which they enjoyed till the year 168 3, 
when by a go warrants they were deprived 
of them all, and ſo remained till Chriſtmas 
1688, when the lord-chancellor Fefferys 
brought them their charter 
his reſtitution ſhould be defective, they pro- 
cured an aft of-parliament, 2 William and 


Mary, which reverſed the ſaid judgment, made 


tft er Wie et; EA. GE 
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ain ; bur left | 


Lox 
their ſeveral acts valid, e, ſo that now 11 
| civil government thercof is by the chief mz. 
' irate, called the lord-mayor, who fits every 
morning in the houſe or palace where he 
his mayoralty, to hear the complaints of ang 
do juſtice to the citizens, and once in a month 
8 week M =_ Judge of oyer and ter. 
miner, or elivery of Nezopate 
the cit of Londen _ e n = * 
his ordinary juriſdict ion extends all over the 
city, and part of the ſuburbs, and on the rirer 
Thames eaſtward to Yendale, and the mouth 
of the river Medway ; and weſtward as f 
as Colney-Ditch, above Staines-Bridge ; the 
aldermen, who are 26 in number, have each 
his particular ward or diftrit particularly io 
attend, and each of theſe have their de 
or deputies under thern, and formerly only 
ſuch of them as had been mayors, and the 
three next below the chair, were juſtices of 
the peace by their charter, but now they have 
all that privilege ; the lord-mayor is annually 
choſen on Michaclmas- day, and ſworn the 
8th of Newember following at Guild. ball, and 
the gth before the barons of the Fxcheguer at 
Weſtminſter; but if the perſon thus choſen 
(who is commonly the aldermin next below 
the chair) refuſc to act, the citizens may ſine 
him at pleaſure, unleſs he can ſhew a ſuffi 
cient reaſon. When an alderman is to be 
_ choſen, the mayor calls a wardmote within 
that ward, who return two perſons to the 
lord-mayor and court of aldermen, who 
chuſe one of them, and if the perſon, ſo 
choſen, refuſe to hold the office, he is liable 
to be fined 500/, The ſheriffs, who art 
two, are choſen by the Livery at Guild- 
hall on Midſummer-day, but they are not 
ſworn in till Michaelmas-eve following, when 
each of them give bond to ſerve the cor- 
poration faithfully ; he that refuſes to ſerve, 
after being thus choſen, muſt either ſwear 
himſelf not worth 15,000 J. or be fined 
4001, and 20 marks, of which the 400 / 
is paid into the common fund of the city, 
and the 20 marks, to the officers of 
ſeveral priſons ; the ſheriffe, by a grant of 
king Edward IV. dated 1473, are to have 
16 {erjeants, and each ſerjeant his yeoman; 
alſo a ſegondary, fix clerks, a clerk of the 
papers, four under clerks, and two under- 
ſheriffs, There are 72 companies of diſſe- 


— 


1, Mercer; 2. OGrocen; 3. Drapen; 4. 
1 Goladſmitbs; 6. S kinn 7 
erchant Taylors ; 8. Haberdaſhers; g. Sl. 
1%; 10. Ironmongers; 11, Vintners; 1% 
3 if be mayor was not a mem- 
ber of one of theſe, he uſed to be transferred 
from that of which he before was free, to one 
of theſe 12, but of late that is not regarded 
each ward annually, on December 21, © 


a certain number of the moſt noted inh- 
bitants, who are called common 


| men, who have a ſhare in the goverment 


rent trades, 12 of which are the chief, vis. 
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| LONGYMETRY (S.) the art of meaſuring 


SE 1 


* 
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af the city; it is now 2 biſhop's ſee, who 
ley an archbiſhop ;* it is ſituated 
a riſing bank, along the fide. of the 
oper Thames, which is ove of the moſt noted | 
in the whole world, eſpecially for its eaſy 
navigation, wholeſome water, and great 
number of ſhips conſtantly coming in and 
ing out with all ſorts of merchandize to 
all parts of the world; it was for man hun- 
died years ſurrounded with ſtrong walls, the 
remainder of which are till viſible, but 
much neglected, and in molt places entirely 
eraſcd, the gates have lately been taken down, 
for the greater, convenience of carriages. paſ- 
ſing, excepting Neu., over which is a public 
priſon, And that nothing may be wanting 
to render this metropolis complete in every 
reſpe&t, there are a great number of other ri- 
ſons, beſides Nezog ate, in and near it, each of 
which have their particular privileges: The 
publick markets, which are many, are con- 
fantly and daily ſupplied with all ſorts of 
proviſions, both within the immediate diſ- 
tritts of the city and the adjacent ſuburbs ; 
for tho that part called Weſtminſter is a city 
by itſelf, and under a particular government, 
yet by vulgar account, all that and the pro- 
digious increaſe of new ſquares, ſtreets, courts, 
and all other contiguous buildings, are called 
by one general name, wiz, London; and the 
number of inhabitants are computed at about 
one million of perſons. The two cathedrals 
of dt. Paul's and Wiſtminſter are two extraor- 
dinary ſtructures of magnificence; the firſt 
for its being a curious production of modern 
architecture, the laſt of the old Gothic wa 
of building; the minute deſcription. of theſe 
would take up a-large volume, and therefore 
cannot be entered into here. 
LONG (A.) the length of a perſon's journey, 
or other thing ; allo a great while ago. 

LONG (V.) to deſire earneſtly, to covet or with 
for very much, to hanker after, - 
LONGANT MITY (S.) great patience, perſe- 

verance, or forbearance, | 
LONG-BOAT (S.) the largeſt boat belong- 
ing to a ſhip, that is hoiſted in and out as 
occaſion requires, 
LONGE'VITY (S.) long life, or continuing 
to live a great many years, | 
LONG-HEADED (A.) cunning, ſubtle, wiſe 
artful, full of thought and deſign, 


the diſtance of places or things acceſſible or 
YOON 

UITUDE (s.) in common is only 

the length of a . or thing ; but conſidered 

mathematically, is in Aſtronomy xeckonet in the 

it of 7 the firſt degree of Aries to 2 

ſcei, by circles paſſing by the poles 

of the Is each 11 its degrees at op- 

places o that the arch of the ecliptick 

pted between the firſt degree of Fries, 

and that circle which paſſes thro the center 


LOO 


of n fur, is the longitude thereof, and the 


Loo 

is diſtant from that point, the greater 
is the longitude; in Geography, it is an arch 
of the equator comprehended- between the 
firſt meridian, and the meridian of the place 
you enquire after; and ſhews how much one 
place is more eaſterly or weſterly than the 
other; for the greater a-place's longitude is, 
ſo much the more eaſtward it is, and conſe- 


quently the ſun riſes earlier, and comes to 
the meridian ſooner, | 


LONGITU'DINAL (A.) extended length- 


ways; 10 the troſs ſeam in the ſkull that 
s from one fide to the other, is called the 
Fee. ſuture. 


LONG-ME'G (S.) a woman very tall of 


ſtature, 


LONG-PRI'MER (s.) the name of a parti- 


cular fized ſmall letter, much uſed in print- 
r ee eee: ; 


LONG-SHANKS (S.) a perſon with very 


long and flender legs, 


LO'NGTOWN (S.) a ſmall town in Cumber- 


land, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday; 
diſtant from London 234 computed, and 316 
meaſured miles. 7 | | 


LO'NG-WINDED (A.) one who is a great 


while about doing any thing. 


LO'NSDALE or KV RKBY-LONSDALE 62 


in Meſimorcland, a pretty large town, whoſe 
market is weekly on Tueſday; diſtant from 
London 182 computed and 232 meaſured miles, 


LOO'BY (S.) a large, avkward, filly, dull 


ellow. | 
LOOF (s.) in a Ship, is that part which lies 
juſt before the choati-towes as far as the bulk. 
ead of the forecaſtle, ; 


LOOF or LUFF (V.) to keep a ſhip near to the 
| ah 


wind, 5 
Alcof off, at a diſtance from you. 


LOOK (V.) to ſee, behold, examine into, or 


enquire earneſtly after, 

(3) a particular formation of the muſ- 
cles of the face, whereby the pleaſure, anger, 
or ſorrow of the mind may be judged of, 


LOO'KING-GLASS (S.) a plain glaſs ſpe- 


culum, or mirror, which being impervious 
to the light, reflects its rays,” and ſo exhibits 
the images of objects ſtanding before it; alſo 


a nick-name for a piſs-pot in taverns or ale- 
houſes. 


LOOM (S.) a weaver's engine or frame, where- 


in he makes his filks, ſtuffs, &c. 


LOOM (V.) in the Sea Phraſe, is to make an 


appearance or ſne y at a diſtance, or the per- 
ſpective view of a ſhip under fail, 


LOON (S.) a Scotch word for a lad, young 


man, or luſty fellow; and is commdnl 
underſtood in a bad ſenſe for one that 
for nothing. IM 
LOOP (S.) a nooſe or ſlip- hole in a rope; alſo 
ornaments woven to ſe on mens and women 
garments like button- holes; and in the iron 
works or forges about { of a hundred weight 
broken off the ſow to work it into a bloom; 
in a Gun, it is a {mall hole in the 2 ; 


i 


* 


made in the comings of the hatches 
are called /oop-boles ;- and in Fortification, the 


. mall holes made in the walls to fire through 
are called laop- bol, and in common Conver- 


nfions, evaſions, &e. for 


ſation, excules, = 


the doing or forbearfng things, are called 
5 
LOOSE (A.) unfixed, not faſtened; alſo one 


at liberty, or made free ; alſo a lewd, diſor- 


; ſon. ; 
108 * LOO'SEN (V.) to unbind, untie, 


or give a thing or perſon leave or liberty 
that before was bound, chained, or obligated 
to do certain things, 


LOO'SENESS (S.) a 3 of the body, 
al 


too great a laxativeneſs; 


debauchedneſs, 
or lewdneſs. 


„ 


LOP (V.) to cut off any thing; to trim trees, 


by taking away the needleſs branches. 


4 
LOQUA'CIOUS (A.) prattling, talkative, full 


of rongue, ſpeech, or words. 


(S.] talkativeneſs 


e, or LOQUA'CITY 


LORDS (S.) a title of honour variouſly applied 
among Us, being ſometimes given to thoſe] 


who are noble by birth or creation, who by 
way of diſtinction are called /ords of parlia- 
ment, and. peers of the realm; ſometimes 
to thoſe who are ſo called by the compliment 
vr courteſy of England, as are all the ſons o 

2 duke and marquis, and the eldeſt ſon of 
an carl ; ſometimes to perſons in honourable 
effices, as herd chief juſtice, lord mayor, &c. 
which extends no farther ; and ſometimes to 
an inferior perſon that has fee, and conſe- 
quently the homage of tenants, within his 
manor, being called lard of the manor, tho” 
otherwiſe a poor or mean perſon; and ſome- 
times only landlord, and this is the chief uſe 
of the word lord in our law-books, where 
they are divided into lord Paramount, and lord 
Meſus; in the State, certain great officers are 
called lords, as the /ord high admiral of Eng- 
land is ſo great a truſt and honour, that it 


| has ſeldom been given to any but the king's 


ounger ſons, or ncar kinſmen; this officer 
Co the management of all maritime affairs, 


\ both of juriſdition and protection, and 


power to decide all controverſies and cauſes 
marine, as well civil as criminal, In the 


| Scriptures, both of the Old and New Teſta- 


ment, Lon b is a particular appellation for 
the ſupreme Majeſty of God and Chriſt, and 


in that ſenſe cannot be applied to any other 


| 


being; ſometimes it is applied to angels, 
and tumetimes to men; it 1% allo a mock 
word or name given to men, who have 
crooked bodies, or are hunch-backed 3 among 
the Aftrelogers, that planet that has the moſt 
teſtimonies of ſortitude in a vevolutional 
figure, is called lord of the ycaf and that 
planet that has the greateſt Arength in the 
figure of any perſon's nativity, and fo be- 


comes principal ſiguificatot of his tempera-. 


it to the ſtock or carriage by z in Ship, 


. WOT 
ment, manners, affektions, tec. is called l 


of ow ES 
Privy Seal, till Henry VIIth's ti 

was uſually an ecclefiaſtic, os when * 
commonly been beftowed upon tempor 
lords abovea baron ; under this ſeal paſs all 
charters, grants of the crown, pardons, and 
ſeveral other matters ſighed by the ſovereign 
before they have the great ſeal, 

Lord Steward of the King's Houſebold, has 
the civil government and juriſdiction of the 
king's ſervants below ſtairs; he is confliter. 
ed by the delivery of the white fta#, which 
is eſteemed his commiſſion; it is his office 
at the beginning of the parliament to attend 
the king, and to adminiſter the oaths of alle. 
giance and ſupremacy to all the members of 
the houſe of commons ; at the death of the 
ſovereign he breaks his ſtaff over the hearſe, | 
in which the royal corpſe is depoſited, and 
thereby diſchargeth all his under. officers, 

Lord Lieutetant's of Countics, are officers of 
great diſtinction, appointed by the king t 
manage the ſtanding militia, and all military 
matters within their diſtrict; in caſes of 

+ rebellion, they are to form the militia, and 
march at the head of them, according as the 
king ſhall appoint, | 
LO'RDLINESS (S.) this word is commonly 
underſtood in a bad ſenſe, for the ſtateligeſt, 
lofrineſs, or pride of a perſon's behaviour, 
notwithſtanding the demeanour of many of 
5 =o , i the very reverſe, 

Y (A.) proud, haughty, lofty, ſcorn- 
ful, ca el, &c, e 99s 
LO'RDSHIP (S.) the quality, title or juriſdc- 

tion of a lord, either of a manor or otherwiſe, 
LO'KIMERSor LO'RINERS (s.) a comps 
or corporation of tradeſmen in London, w 
roper buſineſs is to make bridle-bits fot 
orſes, ſpurs, &c, © 
LOSE (V.) to ſuſtain or ſuffer the want, loſs, 
abſence, or uſe of a thing. 

LOSS (S.) the damage, hurt, or prejudice ſuf- 
tained by the abſence or want of a thing, 
LOT (S.) a portion, ſhare, or part of a thing, 

parcel of goods, or cargo, divided into many; 

alſo the condition, ſtate of life, chance, or 

fortune of a perſon. | 
To caſt or draw LOTS (V.) to throw a die, or 

draw a ticket out of a great number, th 

to decide an affair that could not otherwi 

be done without apparent partiality, &c- 
To pay SCOT and LOT (V. ] to bear and defray 
the common and public expences of aparih, 
as they are rated and aſſeiſed by the veſty, 
juſtices of the peace, &c, | 

H (A.) unwilling, to be ſet againſt, or not 
inclined to dv or forbear a thing, 
LOTHE or LOATHE (V.) to deteſt, abbor, 

nauſcate, abominate, hate, deſpiſe. 
LO'THING or LOA'THING (s.) hating 

deſpiſing, abhorring, nauſeating, &c. 
LO'THSOME (A.) hateful, nauſeous, ft to be 


deteſted, abhorred, rejected, or deſpiſed. 
eee 


* 
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| LW'VELINESS (s.) beautifulneſs, handſome- 


to an body. 
LO'VELY (A.) beautiful, handſome, amiable, 
defirable, 5 


or 

LWTION 8.) the a&t of cleanſing or waſhing 
metals, herbs, fc. with water; wrt me- 
dicing prepared for any particular waſhing of 
wounds; alſp a bath, tomentatjon, | & 


LO/TTERY (s.) a publick expoing of goods, | 


LD 
— 


money, eſtates, annuities, &c. to be gained b 
any adventurer, ho upon paying a certain 
ſum, receives a lot or ticket numbered, of 
which there is commonly a large quantity, 

" ſome blanks, ſome prizes; when any parti- 

cular number is drawn, another ticket 1s alſo 

draws againſt it, that determines whether it 
is a blank or a prize, 

LOUD (A.) ſpeaking, calling, or doing any 
thing that may.be heard at a great diſtance; 
noiſy, clamorous, roaring, ſounding. 

Lob bNESS S.) noifinefs, clamorouſneſs, 
roaring, bawling, or calling, high - ſounding, 
or ſtrong ſpeaking, ſinging, &c. | 

LOVE (S.) the moſt, tender, kind, indulgent, 
and affectionate of all the paſhons, and which | 
is expreſſed by acts of friendſhip, care, bene- 
ficence, charity, &c, but is commonly un- 
derſtood to be that ſtrong inclination or de- 
re that perſons of different ſexes have for 
one another. „ 

Family of Love, a ſect that firſt. ſprang 
up in Holand, and af.erwards appeared in 
gland about the year 1580, and under the 
ſhew and pretence of great ſanctity, gained 


admirers among the common people; and to 


appear the more particular, they uſed uncouth 


| + expreſſions, and maintained, Nene avere f the | 


| alelt that were not admitted into their family, 
and that it vas latuful for them to ſrvear to 


an uniruth before a magiſtrate for their own LOW (V.) to make a noiſe like a cow, or | 


convenience, or before any other | perſon, aubo 
muas net of their ſociety ; theſe poſitions were 
maintained and ſpread in certain books tranſ-} 


lated out of Dutch into Engliſh, called, 7b 


goſpel of the kingdom, documental ſentence:, the 


prophecy of the ſpirit of love, and the publiſp- 


ing of peace. upon earth, by H. 
3 cl was at laſt found to be one 
Henry Nicholas of Leyden, who affirmed, 


That he did partake of Cod, and God of bi. 


buman nature; theſe books were burnt b 
order of queen Elizabeth, who uſing alſo 
ſome ſeverities towards the profeſſors, they 
dwindled into other ſects and names. 

LOVE (V.) to have a tender and compaſſionate 
1 for, or an earneſt and longing deſire 
atter any thing, „ 


neſs, the behaviour, carriage, or quality of 
any thing that renders it amiable or deſirable 


LO'VER (s.) ſpoken of a man that makes his 
addreſſes to a woman in the honourable way 
of marriage; alſo one that is an admirer, 

upon, or defirer of any thing. 


* 


3,508 town, and well built, and a | 
[ : 4 — on Thurſday; diſtant from London 8 : 
; computed, and 107 meaſured miles. 
LOUSE (8) an offenſive inſect that breeds in 

the heads or hair of children, or in the clothes, 


cleaning their body, linen, and clothes, 


the head, body, or clothes, _ 
LOU'*E-TRAP (S.) a ſmall-toothed or fine 
cond} OE | 
LOU'SINESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of 
thoſe who are troubled with many lice, © 
LOU'SY (A.) troubled or furniſhed with lice z 
alſo ſpoken of mean ſpirited, ungenerous 
perſons or actions. | 98 2 
LOUT or LOWT (S.) a countryman or un- 


* 


fellow. 


viz. on Wedneſday and Saturday; diſtant 
from London 112 computed, and 134 mea- 
ſured miles, | 
LOW (A.) a word of compariſon for, near 
to, upon, or under the ground; alſo ſpoken 
of the circumſtances of a perſon who 1s re- 
duced in his fortune fo as to want the affiſt- 
ance of others; alſo the condition of per- 
fon who has been Jong ſick, and by the vige 


plied to the diet of feveriſn perſons, who are 
very nouriſhing food, &c, 


bellow like an ox, ' ; 

LOW-CO'UNTRIES (&) the name of ſe- 
veral provinces of Germany, ſituated next the 
ſea, and which, by length of time and vaſk 
labour, have been much increaſed and en- 
larged by banking out the ſea, and the great 
rivers of the Khine, the Scheld, the Meuſe, 
and the Vel, more and rhore by degrees, to 


formidable when the notth-weft wind drives 
violently upon the coaft, when the rivers. 
overflow their banks, and when the tides 


ſame time z when theſe three circumſtances 
concur, the water is ſo ſwelled as to threaten 


ſuch damages have been done at times by 
inundations, as could never be repaired; and 
particularly the laſt greai one in 1682, when 
the ſeveral damages in all the provinces were 
computed” at upwards of one hundred mil- 
lions, by which the prince of Orange alone 
loſt an eſtate of fifty thouſand crowns per 
annum. 


or humbleneſs of mind, | 
LOW'NESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of a 
place or perſon, in compariſon of ſome others 


LOU'GHBOROUGH (8, ) in Leiceferoi#e 
plealantly ſeated among 2 waIoEE al 


* 


that are much elevated, r. ch, or powertul, * 
e LOWR 


LOUTH (S.) is a conſiderable market-town 
in Lincolnſhire, having iwo markets weekly, 


prevent -their inundations, which are moſt 


the utter deſtruction of the whole country; 


LOW'LINESS (S.) great humility, meekneſs_ 


of thoſe who go dirty, and are careleſs of 
LOUSE (V.) to ſeek for or hunt after lice in. 


poliſhed perſon, any clowiſh or unmannerly 


lence of the diſtemper is rendered very weak, - | 
who is ſaid to be brought very 4 ñ . aliv Up- 


ordered to live lub, or eat no meat, or other 


- 


at the new and full moon happen at the 


9 9 EF A 


4 


marks of diſpleaſure 
_plſo. to have the ſkyor ; 
and threatening to rain, 


OWR (v.) to frown or look angry, to thewy thiy fy 
0 whe countenance ; F ae in 
. [LUCK (8.) chance or fortune, bot ee 


LOW'RY (A.)hazy, dull, dark weather, when| ie applied to the ſucceſsful part of any un- 


the air looks thick and the ſun js obfcured| dertaking, 
* and rain iy chrestened. | LU"CKINESS(S, Yſucceſsfulneſs,thrivingne 
1 - TIDE (S.) ſpoken of the water of a] fortunateneſs, ke, KA Yingnely 


tiver when it has cbbed to its loweſt mark; 
_ alſo when a man has litrle or no money in 
SD. OS DRONA 
LOXODRO'MICK LINE (S.) the oblique 
| line that a ſhip deſcribes when ſhe falls by or 
upon a coNateral thumb. 
LOY'AL 


| 


A.) ſpoken of the honeſt and 
auh ſul diſcharge of the duty of 7 infe- 
Flor to a ſuperior, but particularly of a ſub-! 
fett to his king or prince, or of a wife to 
her huſband ; alſo a term in the Menagery, 
for a horſe that freely ſubmits to the ſervice 
he 1s ut to. 5 | 
LOY/ALNESS or LOYALTY (S.) trufti- 
nefs, faithfulneſs, taking a ſhare of misfor-| 
tunes without repining. 2 : 
LO'ZENGE (S.) a conſection or cake made 
in the ſhape of a ſquare, with its angles 
turned upwards inftead of its ſides, as gla- 
ziers put their glaſs called quarrels; allo the 
| beralds form for the coat armour of all un- 
married gentlewomen, whether maids, or 
widows z in Geometry, this figure has two 
of its oppoſite angles acute, and two of 
them obtuſe. N 


LUBBER (S.) an unpoliſhed, lazy, heavy, 


dull fellow. 
LUBKIFICA'TION (S.) a ſmoothing, rub- 
bing, or making ſli 
 LV'CENT or LU'CI 
ſhining, viſible, 


out or emits li 
LU CID INTE 


V hen the phrenzy or mad fit of a maniack 


. goes off, and leaves the patient in the exer-| 
ciſe of h | 


is reaſon, | 


LUCYDITY or LU'C!DNESS (s.) bright-f- 


neſs, ciearneſs, ſhiningneſs. OM 
LU'C*FER (S.) in the Scripture, has many 
ſignifications; ſometimes it is taken for the 
morning ſtar, ſometimes for Jeſus, Chriſt the 
light of the world, and ſometimes for 'the 
devil; alſo the name of the firſt rebelliou⸗ 
angel, who for his pride, was caſt headlong 
from heaven to hell with the third part of 
the angels; among the Poers, he is the ſon 
of Jupiter and Aurwa; and according to 
 Aſtronamers, the bright ſtar Venus, which in 
a morning goes before the ſun, and appears 

at day break, and in the evening follows the 
ſun, and is then called Heſperus, or the 
Ewvenin _ A J 4 : > a 
LUCIFERILAN (A.] proud, lofty, or belong- 
| ing 10 the prince of 5 ns 
LUCIFNA (S.) one of the poets names for 


7A.) bright, clear, 

LUCID BODY (s.) any body that throws] 

t. * 

VALS 9 in Phyſich, is] 
t 


LU'CKY (A.) fortunate, ſucceſsfv), thriving, 
LU"CRATIVE (A.) gainful, advantageou, 
rofitable, &c, "> ; 

L ogg? (S.) gain, profit, advantage, benely, 


C, N a 
LUCTA'TION (s.) ing, contepding 


wreſtling, or ng. : 
LU'CTUOUS (A.) mournful, forrowful, 
grievous, 5 88 


LU"CUBRATE (v.) to ſtudy, read; or work 
late, or by candle-light, | 
LUCUBRAITION (8 J working, reading, or 

ſtudying by candle-light, or in the night- 
2 5 allo the product of ſuch labour a 


LU"CULENT (A.) fine, nice, beautifel, 
charming, curious. f 
LUDIBRIOUs (A.) ridiculous, fooliſn, ſhame- 
ful, reproachful. 1 
LU DIBUND (A.) ſportive, full 
able to play. Py 
LU'DICROUS 125 merry, wanton, triflin;, 
childiſh, pleaſant, ſportive, - | 
LU D OW (S.) in Shropſhire, on the banks of 
the Tame, over which there is a g9ud 
bridge; it is a fine large town, beautified 
with ſeveral handſome edifices, was defended 
with | e re and caſtle, which now go 
v to decay, yet it is very populous, 
bd a place of 4 trade; the courts forth 
_ marſhes of Wales were formerly kept here; 
it is governed by bailiffs and burgeſſes, and 
ſends two members to parliament ; hai + 
very great market weekly on Monday; dl. 
| tant from Londen 106 computed, and 136 
meaſured miles, | | 
LUD's BULWARK hen the gate or 


f, or inclin- 


commonly called Ludgate, now taken down 

LVO (V.) to draw, pull, or hale along with 
much trouble and difficulty, or with force 
and violence, bo 1 

LUG IS.) the country name, for a pole « 

erch of land. Se: 

LU"CGAGE (S.) all forts of heavy goods # 
moveables, | 

LUGS (s.) the Scorch name for the ers of? 
man or V mn. f 

LUIDO'RE (8.) the French gold coin with 
about 19 s, Sterling, and with them called 
Louis d Or, or Golden Lewis. | 

LU'KEWARM (A.) of a careleſy of iodifier 
rent diſpoſition of mind, that is un 
about the good or Ill ſucceſs of a thing, bal - 
neſs, or matter. | 

LULL (TV.) to amuſe, pleaſe, delude, l 


Jung, and Tame ſay fur Venus, being ſuppoſed 


aÞure, 
| of SS the mind, ſv as not to . 


ful of what may follow, 
9 e kul- 


e 5h F 4 F 4 2 Þ Ou) - 0 . 
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LON 


LUMBA'GO 93 in Phyfich, is a violent pai 
or diſorder o 


painful ta the patient, occaſioned ſometimes 
a wrench or ſtrain, ſometimes by a cold 


vel in the bladder or kidnies. 


"my . pr. EEC 3 


yalue, and that are moſtly worn out. 


„ LUMBRICAL MUSCLES (s.) four in each 
* 


hand and foot, that are ſmall in fize, and 
ſomewhat like earth-worms in form. 
LU'MINARY (S.) any fort of bodies that giv 
1 or emit light, whether natural or artificial, 
as the ſan, moon, torch or lamp. 
LUMINOUS (A.} full of, or exhibiting light. 
LUMP (S.) a clod or parcel of earth; alſo any 
maſs or whole quantity of a thing; alſo a 
heavy, dull, . perſon. 
10 is (A) . 
Alſo heavy, dull, or unapprehenſive. 
LUMPISHNESS S.) of a heavy, dull, un- 
tion; alſo clotted, or 


apprehenfive | 
LU'NA (S.) orthe moon, orloweſt of theſeven 


P 


led together. 


* 


ſon, excels in paſſive qualities and moiſture; 
and according to aſtrological obſervation pre- 
(es over the brain, bowels, and phlegm ; the 
completes or performs her courſe in 27 days, 
7 hours, and 41 minutes, but requires 29 
days, 12 hours, and 44 minutes, before the 
overtakes the ſun, Hence ariſes a three-fold 
month; 1ſt, of Peragraticn, or periodical, 
wherein ſhe finiſhes her revolution; 2dly, 


ESFESEESS 


parting from, and returning to the ſun ; and 

is 2 34y, the month of Illumination, or time ſhe 

dil. 1s viſible to be ſeen, which is about 26 days, 

136 and 12 hours; with the Alchymiſte, it is 

flyer; the periodical return of the tides, and 
fon extraordinary fits of madneſs afflicting ſome 

Wh petims according as the moon increaſes or 

Fil declines, gives great preſumption of their 

orce being influenced by the courſe thereof, 

LUNACY (S.) madneſs, frenzy, or a diſorder 
e et that takes away the uſe of a perſon's reaſon 
from him, „ f 

LUNAR or LU'NARY: (A.) ſomething be- 
bnging to the moon. 

LUNATICK (s.) a mad or y reread wy ; 
alothoſe troubled with the diſeaſe called the 
epilepſy, who are much worſe at the change 
or increaſe of the moon than at other times, 
from whence it has been imagined they were 
Pfleſſed with the devil or ſome evil ſpirit, 

LUNA Lek (A.) mad, diſtracted, or diſor- 

| fred in a 4 poly lenſes, 9 
LUNA'TION (8.) a revolution of the moon, 


, renders riſing up or ſitting down exceeding 


or numbneſs, and ſometimes by the tone or 


n elods or contzealed parcels, 


. . 


planets, next to the earth, feminine and 
nofturnal, and borrowing her light from the, 


Hnodical, or the ſpace of time from her 


Ll 
* 4 
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Tb AEX (5,) the finging to, or eefiag of] plane In the' Ggure of ap half mean, ber. 


i child by its nunſe to compoſe it to Neep, - 


minated by the circumference of two. circles 
that interſett each other Within 


the muſcles of the loing, that LU NETTES (S.) in Fertification, are coun- 


terguards or mounds of earth caſt up before 
the curtain, five fathoms in breadth, and 
are uſually made in ditches full of water; 
in the Menage, it is a half horſe hoe, ora 


of ſelt made round and hollow to clap on 
the eyes of a vicicus horſe that is apt to bite 
or ſtrike with his fore-feet, or that will not 


tacles or reading- glaſſes are ſo called. 

LUNGS (S.) a part of the human body, con- 
fiſting of veſſels and membranous veſicles 
ſerving for reſpiration, 

LU'NI-SOLAR YERIOD or YEAR (S.) is 
ſach an one as is compoſed by multiplying 
the cycle of the ſun and moon toyether, the 

product of which being 532, ſhews that 
theſe two Juminaries return t» the ſame 
points again in ſo many years. ET 
LUPERCA'LIA (S.) traf which the Romans 
celebrated the 2 5th of the calends of March, 
in honour of Pan, whoſe prieſts were called 
Luperci, who at. theſe times were uſed to 
run naked through the city, and ſtrike at 
the hands and bellies of women with a 
goat's ſkin ; theſe feaſts were continued till 
anno Chriſti 496, when pope Gelaſius wholly 
aboliſhed them, upon account of the great 
diſorders and indecencies that were then 
committed, | 

LURCH (v.) tolie hid, concealed, orprivately 
wait for an opportunity of doing miſchief ; 
alſo to bring a perſon into a {nare. 

LU RCUHER (S.) one that lies upon the catch; 

alſo the name of a hunting dog. #1 

U"RCHING {(5.) leaving a perſon in trou 
difficulty, or diftreſs; being upon the 
watch or catch. 5 * 

LURE (S.) a ſnare, bait, decoy, or contri- 
vance io catch birds or perſons in, | 

LURK (V.) to lie hid, or privately concealed, 

LU'RKING (A.) lying about in a private, 
lazy ſoit of a manner, 

LUSCIOUS or LU'SHIOUS (A.) any thing 
that is ſweet or cloying ; alſo ba dy diſconrſe, 

LU'SCIOUSNESS (S.) over richucs, ſweet- 

neſs, or cloyingnelſs. IA 

LUST (S.) the' irregular love of pleaſure, 

riches and honours 4 a ſtrong defire or ap- 
petite after any thing; but is commonly 
applied to an inordinate deſire after copu» 
lation; alſo a' Sea Term for a ſhip's being 
*unequally built or trimmed, ftowed or 
loaded, means whereof ſhe leans more 
to one fide than the other, 


LU'STER or LU'STRE (S.) brightneſs, ſhi- 


ningneſt, gloflineſs, beautifulnets, or excel- 
lency of any fort, : f 


5 er between one new moon and} LU'STFUL (A.) very defirous or longing after 


any thing; alſo laſcivious or lecherous, 


init * — * 
LUNE or LU'NULA (s.) in Coney, is a) 


LU'STY (A.) eng, healbfub- vigorous, 
H h 2 5 LU“ STI. 


" ſhoe without the ſpunges; alſo ſmall pieces 


ſuffer his rider to mount him; alſo ſpecs 


— —— ———— ů— —— 


1 
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aur 
 LU'STINESS (s.) firength, healthfulneſs, 


| 5. | 
LUSTRA'TIONS (S.) a fort of facrifices, 
whereby the ancient Hearbens, Jews, and 
5 e were wont to puriſy any polluted 
perſon or thing, as an houſe, a city, camp, 
. or unclean perſon; they ſometimes made uſe 
of fire and fumigations as well as ſacrifices, 
and theſe were either publick or perſonal ; 
the Greeks joined to theſe an anathema, that 
is, an human victim, whom they offered, 


after having caſt upon him all the impreca-| 


tions imaginable ;z there were many various 
forts of /uftrations, according to the uſes 
4 they were applicd to, Ta 
LU'S 
, ticular ſort of 
12 by the French, | 
LU'STRUM (s.) a ſpace of five years, at the 
beginning of which the Romans paid the 
tribute laid on them by the cenſors, whule 
authority at firſt continued ſolong,when they 
made a general muſter or review of all the 
citizens and their goods; it was firſt ap- 
pointed by Serviue Tullius, their fixth king, 
about the year of Rome 180; allo a cere- 
mony or ſacrifice uſed at ſuch times. 
- LU'TANIST (S,) one {killed in playing upon 
the muſical inſtrument called the Jute, 
LUT4A.FLON (S.) a cloſing, ſtopping, or ce- 
menting upon the mouths, necks,&c, of chy- 
mical veilels, during their being in the ure. 
LU TER (S.) a muſical inſtrument of very an- 
cient invention, and indeed almoſt all ſtringed 
inſtruments bear a Neat reſemblance to it, 
and are properly ſo many lutes differently 
modified; but at preſent 
England almoſt w 
troubleſome. „„ 0 £0 
LUTE (V.) to ftop the months or necks'of 
chymical veſſels, and to cover or cluthe 
them, ſo that the contained liquor or other 
matter cannot get out, which is done ſome- 
times by cloſing the neck of a glaſs veije], 


y laid aſide, ag too 


by bringing it to a degree of heat, wherehy |. 


it becomes ſoft and pliant, and fo may be 
moulded into any ſhape, or by ſtopping tlie 
mouth, and all other apertures, with plaſter 
or loam made on purpoſe, compounded: of 
ſand, clay, potters-carth, ce. 
LU”THER ANISM (S.) che religious opinions 
of the followers of Luther, a German divine, 
who about the year 1547, began to oppoſe 
the church, or rather court of Kome, by 
preaching againſt the-licentious uſe or abuſe 
of indulgencies, which very muck angeriny 
the cout of Rome, he proceeded from one 
int of doctrine to another, till great num- 
— of the nobility, clergy, and laity joining 
with him, the reformation of many whole 
electorates and kingdoms was effected, an 
which in general agrees with almoſt all 
the Proteſtant churches, ſaving in ſome few 
articulars. 


TRING or LU'TESTRING (S.)a par- 
gloſly, wearing filk, invented 


e real /uce is inf 


LYM 
building, ſtanding perpendicular over 
naked part of a wall for the — * 
upper ſtairs, and theſe go by various nat 
accordi * the form they are made in, as 
ſquare, ſemicircular, bulls eyes, flat arches, 
lemiſh Te aw | 
LUTON (S.) i or a town pleaſant 
ſcated between bil _ a —4 nar 
houſe, and a very good marker weekly on 
Monday; diſtant from London 28 compute! 
and 29 meaſured miles, | 1 
LU'TTERWORTH (s.] a ſmall town in 
Leicefler ſhire, whoſe market is weekly on 
Thurſday ; noted for nothing ſo much as for 
its zealous rector Fobn Pk, one of the 
firſt Proteſtant divines, whoſe bones were dug 
up, and burnt by order of the council of Cam 
Pance, for having in his life-time ſtrenuouſj 
preached and written againſt the corruptions 
of the church of Rome; diſtant from London 
71 computed, and 84 meaſured miles, 
LU*XATE (V.) to looſen, disjoint, or put out 


of the pon 3 | 
LUXU'RIANCY or LUXU'RIANTNESS 
(S.) abundance, overflowing with plenty, 
wantonneſs, riotouſneſs, &c, £2 
LUXU'RIANT (A.) wanton, abundant, er- 
ceeding or luxurious, rich or plentiful, rio- 
tous or Javiſh, 
ee eee 
in all manner of ſplendor and lapertiaie of 
buildings, ſervants, clothes, food, &c, 
LYCA'NTHROPIST (S.) a perſon afflifte! 
: with that madneſs that ariſes from the venom 
conveyed to the party by the bite of a mad 
wolf, 
LYCA'NTHROPY (S.) the madneſs or diſeaſe 
that ſo diſorders the party's imagination, that 
he thinks himſelf an ox, horſe, wolf, &c. oc- 
caſioned by the bite of one of thoſe creatures 
that are mad, and accordingly if at liberty 
they chuſe to run in woods, fie}ds, &c, low- 
ing, barking, &c, this is the diftemperNebu- 
chadnezzar is ſuppoſed to have hen troubled 
with, ſpoken of in the prophet Daniel. 
LYCE' (S.) the ſchool or place, where 
Ariſtotle taught his philoſophy, from whence 
tis frequent to call that ſyſtem by the ſams 
name. . | 
LY/DIAN MOOD (s.) a muſical, doleful, 
and lamenting manner of expreſſion, by in- 
ſtruments or voices, ſlow in motion, and uſed 
at funeral or penitential exerciſes, 

LYE (S.) a firong waſh or lixivium made of 
aſhes, or other proper ingredients, _ 
LY'MPHA(S,) any clear, tranſparent liquid, a 
wine, water,&c,alfo any thin rheum or cat 
limpid humour, by ſome called the ſerum ; 
in Phyſich, it is a watery matter iſſuing from 
the finews that are pierced, or wounds that 
are priced, eſpecially in caſe of bliſters an 


| fog from any cauſe whatever 
i TE (V.) to make er render ms! - 


LY/MPHA 


LU'FSHERNS or DO'RMERS (8.) a fort of | or dittcacted oy any real or b 


| windows over the cornice, in the roof of # 


Ma = RX_a6 a a. Loi: ett. ol Loo a Bios oo 
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"neal Tabler, Maps, &c. it ſtands for meri- 


M 


. pnizing ſight, as of ghoſts, hobgobling, Se. 
 LYNN (S.) in Norfolk, is a beautiful, rich, 
populous, and well-built ſea-port town, hay- | 
ing a very great inland navigation, by which | 
it ſerves fix counties ., and three in part] 

ey are very much |. 
improved of late years in foreign traffick,| 
eſpecially to:Norway and the Baltic>; the 
Owſe brings ſhips of good burden up to 
the key, where are good warehouſes and 


with coals, wine, &c, 


conveniences for the performance of the Cuſ- 
tom-houſe buſineſs, for which purpoſe there 
are ſettled officers of different degrees; it is 
an ancjent borough-town, and returns two 
members to parliament ; it is governed by 


2 a mayor, 12 aldermen, &c, it contains three 


pariſh-churches, and has a wall, and a 
deep ditch round it, by means whereof it 

be made very ſtrong by proper batteries, 
Kc. being duly erected; through the ſtreets 


rug two ſmall rivers, over which ate built 
. fifteen bridges for the convenience of paſſing| 
- from one part to another; it has two good 


markets weekly, viz, Tueſday and Wed- 
neſday;z diſtant from London 80 computed, 
and meaſured miles. ; 

LYNX (S.) a wild beaſt ſpotted all over its 
body, of a very _ and piercing ſight; 
alſo a common di ſeaſe called the e wn 

LYRE (S.) a harp, or other ſtringed inſtru- 
ment, ſometimes with gut, and ſometimes 
with, wire firings; the painters, ſtatuaries, 
&c, repreſent r always with a lyre in 
his hand; in Aftronomy, it is a conſtellation 


in the northern hemiſphere, conſiſling of 


13 ſtars. 8 
LYRICK (A.) ſomething pertaining or be- 


longing to the lyre, harp, &c, from whence 
the odes or ftanzas of the ancients are called 
 lyrick verſes, anſwering to our airs or ſingle 
tunes for ſongs, &c, which, were compoſed in 
the moſt ſoothing ſtraine, and varied by all 
the art of the poet, in delicacy of language 
and turn of thought, to render them agree-. 
L . Ir 7 4 | 
RIST (S.) a player upon, or ſinger to the 
"harp, Jyre, or "dthes ſtringed inſtrument. 


T* the twelfth letter in the Enp/iſh alphabet, 
and one of thoſe conſonants called a liquid 
or half vowel, and in Eng/iſþ words never 
boſes its ſound ;z it is obſerved by Qyintillian, 
M never ends a Greek word, but is al- 

Ways changed into N for the pleaſantneſs of 
found; in Printing, where they frequently 


NA 
it _— a maniple or handful, and hen 
at 


end of a recipe, it means miſce, mix 
or mingle, or mixtura, a mixture ur. com- 
pound; it is frequently uſed likewiſe as a 

contraction for univerſity degrees, as M. A. 
or A. M. a maſter of arts; in Lav, it was a 
brand of infamy, - which a perſon that had 
been convicted of murder, and was admitted 
to the benefit of the clergy, was ſtigmatized 

with, by burning him on the brawn of his 
thumb with this letter. 

MAB S.) a ſlattern or fluttiſh woman. 


MA'BBED UP (V.) to be drefled lovenly or 


ſatiernly. ,, , 
MAC (S.) an Jip word, ſignifying a ſon, and 

is frequently added to the beginnings of ſur- 
names, as Mac Donald, &c. 


MACARO'NICKS (S.) a burleſque kind f 


poetry, compoſed of words or phraſes of 
| ſeveral different languages, adapted to the 
vulgar tongue, in wh.ch the poem is written, 
and very frequently modernizing Latin, and 
turning the yulgar ſpeech into a made-up 
| ſort of Latin, Cc. firſt ſaid to be uſed by the 
Italians about 1520, and from thence ime» 
ported by the ſeveral wits of other nations, 
and naturalized into humorous performances, 
of which there arc many inſtances of all the 
European nations, except the Engliſh, whe 
have no profeſſed pieces in that = only 
ſome ſew ſcattered eflays, ' - 
MACAROO'N (S.) a delicious cake or ſweet- 
meat, firſt made in 1taly, and ſaid to be the 
national favourite, as pudding is in England; 
from whence it is remarked that the merty- 
andrews of all nations are, called by the na- 
tional character, as in England they are 
called Jack - puddings ; in Holland, Pickle» 
\ herrings, and in Iraly, Macarcors, Sc. 
MA'CCABEES (S.) a name given to ſeven 
brethren in particular, among the Jes, in 
the time of Antiocbus Epiphancs, and in ge- 


tion for their zeal and conſtancy in the 
.defence of the liberty of their c untry, and 
the religion of their fore-tathers; there arg 


under this name: the two firſt they allow 
as canonical, and the two laſt 45 apocryphal ; 
| but the church of England adinits but the 
two firft and them as apocryphal; the friſt 
| book was Written originally in Hebrexv of 
Syriack, according to ſome fathers ; but at 
- preſent the Greek is efieemed the original, 
there being no Hebrew copies extant; it 
contains an account of the moſt memorable 
tranſactions of the Jus for Forty years, 
wV1%, irom the reign o Antiachus Ah hanet, 
to the death of Simon the hich-prieii, that 


ule the old Roman n metution, it ſtands for 
© thouſand, and forme:ly, when a daſh w 


athwari the top of it, thus, M, it ſtood for]. 


a thouſand thouſand or a million 5; in Afro- 


Geral or ſouthern 3 in Phyfical Preſcriptions 


is, irom 3820 to 3660, or 145 years before 
Chriſt; the author s unk own: the fe- 
cond book is an ab idgment of a larger, 
compoſed by one 7aſon, which coi.iuined 
the hiſtory of the periecutions of Epipbanes 
and 1 4 againſt the Jeu, Jaſon's work 

Hh 3 1 


neral to all thote, who then ſaſfesed perſecu- / 


four books admitted by the church of Rrme 


M We 


M AC 


Js no where extant, and the author of the { MACHINA'TOR (S.) an inventor, coritfiver 1 
e e eee 
n the chure noland is ch jufti- |] MACHI ) in general, fig hiſies any thi 

fied from not admitting them as ea el, thut is ſo — by art, as to — 
though many more may be affigned j this | to che augmenting or regulating the force of 
' " ſecond book contains an hiſtory Cf fifieen | moving powers, and theteby to ſave the lime 
| years, from 3828 10 5344, from the execu- | and charge that hard labour requites to per- 
tion of Heliadgrus's commiſſion, who was] form the ſame buiſrneis; and fo conte. 
- "ſent by Seleucus to feteh away the treaſures of | 'quently is apphed 10 all inſtruments where 

"the temple, to the victory obtained by Judas pullies, wheels, &. are made uſe of, and b 
Maccaluus over Nicanor; the third book | theſe go by particular names, according to 
contains the hiſtory of Prolemy Ph:lopater, | the purpole they are deſigned for, though all 
king of Egypt, a ainſt the Jexvs/in his king-J ' of them are but ſo many different manner; 
dom; the fourth book is ſo little known, | of applying the ſeveral mechanical powers«f 
that it is not clearly underſtood what it is zl the balance, lever, pully, wheel, wedge and 
in the old editions of, the Greek Bible, there ſcrew fo in  Merality, a' man who acts 

is a book concerning the Government of Rea-| wholly at the command or pleaſure of an- M 


* 


V 


| brethren, who 
With their mother, 


a' tount 


| Jon, which is by ſome imagined to be it, 
| #f the enlargements therein 
upon the _ of Eleazar, and the ſeven] 
uffeted martyrdom at Antioch | 

| | MA CHINIST (S.) the inventor, contriver, | 


other, is called a machine,” and among the 
Dramatic Poets, it is uſed for their 1ntro- 

_ ducing fome deity upon the Rage, to perform 

ſomething beyond the power of mortals. 


M A'CCLESFIELD (S.) in Cheſhire, ſituate | manager, or looker atter engines or machine: 
in a foreſt of the ſame name, is a very large, MA'CHYNLETH (S.) in Montgumeryſbire, 


uncient, fair town, governed by a mayor, and | © North Wales, is an ancient town, and has a M 
enjoys great privileges and juriſdictions; the} good ſtone-bridge over the Dovy, and a mar- 
m is weekly on Monday, and the chief] ket weekly on Monday; diſtant from Lan. 
_ © manufacture is buttons; diſtant from Lon- don 139 computed, and 183 meaſored miles, 
don 124 computed, and 151 meaſured miles. | MA'CKAREL (S.) a pleaſant eating fiſh, 
MACE (S.) a medicinal ingredient, the-outer- | commonly in ſeaſon all the months of May 
moſt coat that covers the nutmeg, and is| and June; alſo the cant name for a baws, * 
commonly called a ſpice or aromatick druy, | pimp, procurer, or ſach like vermin. 1 


of an aſtringent, drying nature, and uſed by 
Fhyſicians as a cotrector in cardiack and a 7 
carthartick compoſitions 3 alſo an enſign of | MA*'CK LED (A.) ſmutted, ſmeared, daubed, 
authority carried before certain officers'vf the blotted, &c. „ 
© Kate, when they go to execute their office, | MA CKLER (S.) one who goes about to (ell 
©- 8s before the Jord-chancellor, lord-mayor,| ſuch goods to private hovute-keepers as the 
and divers others, made in the form of an] mercers will not take off the weavers hand:, 
open erown, commonly of ſilver gilt. | 2s remnants, damaged pieces, and. 0Jd- 
 MA'CERA'TE (V.) to mortify, ſubdue, or] faſhioned ſillcs, lee. 
ma lee lean, by faſting, and other acts off MACROCE'PHALUS (S.) one with a ſwell- 
ſelf-denialz alſo to ſoak, fteep, or infule in} ed or very large diſproportionate head. 
ſome ſort of liquor, 4 | MA CRO(COSM (S.) the whole world or uni- 
 MACERA'TION (S.) a mortifying, humbling verſe conſidered together, without regarding 
or bringing down or low); in Pharmacy, it] the particulars of which it it eompoſed, ' 
is the digeſtion of certain ingredients to ren- MACRO 


MA'CKAREL BACK (S.) a very tall, thin, 
lean perſon. 7 | 


LOGY (S.) a rhetorical figure, by 
der then fit for omg! uſes; as the ſteep-] which abundance of words are uſed more 
ing or infuſion of any ſort of herbs or flowers] than is neceſſary, a great prolixity of ſpeech, 
in ſuet, oil, wine, &c, or without beat, to] or circumlocution,in Words. 
extract the virtues of the plant. - IMACRONO'SIA (S.) a tedious, lingering ill- 

MACHIAVYLIAN (A.) crafty, ſubtle, po-] nes or long ſickneſs, | 

 hitick, cus ing. 2 5 MA'CROPIPER (S.) the aromatick ſpice 

 MACHIAVILIANISM (S.) the practice of | called long pepper: | To. 
: politics, or the doing any thing to compaſs | MA"CULA (S.] a ſpot, Rain, freckle, or other 


or bring about even hole things that are 
ither honorable nor juſt, whereby am- and irregular obſerved on the face of 
tious monarch4or evil miniſters accompliſh the ſun are called-yarule ; firſt taken notice 
What their extravagant defires prompt them] of by Scheiner in 16 11, and afterwards accu - 
to, at the expence of their ſubjects peace, pr rately obſerved by Galileo, Flamſtead, Oc. 
their country's ſafety, - | © ' - ] MACULA'TION (8,) a ſpotting, Rainimg, 

MA'CHINATE (V.] to deviſe, to contrive or | ſmeating or blotting. 
invent ſomething curious or uncommon, {| MA'CULOQUS or MACULO'SE (A.) trou- 
 MACHINA”TION (s.) a curious device, } bled or affected with ſpots, defect, or natu- 

or ſubtle contrivance, ſometimes off ra} daforemities, 

a plot, &c, againſt the ſtate, g e MaD 


disfigurement } in Afironomy, certain dark 


8 % 
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alſo very an 


AG. 
MAD (A.) diſordered. in a/perſon's: ſenſes, 
deprived of | 


| , furious, or enraged. 3 
MA DAM (s.) a complimental term, at this 
time zi ren to any woman of tolerable figure 
rt circumſtances in the world, though, for- 
merly only to woman of quality; alſo a mock 
name for a courteſan, as we lay, She is 4 
Madam, that is, She is a M bre. 
MA'DDER: (S.) the root of. a plant, ven 
much uſed by the Dyers, to 2 a ſtrong 


and durable red colour for ſoldiers clothes. 
Ac, alſo much | uſed in the compuunding 


MADE (A.) done, performed, produced; allo 
a cant-word for theft. 1 25 

MADEMOISE'LLE (S.) a#rench name given 
properly to the wives of gentlemen, but now 


generally to the younger and unmarried wo- 


men or virgins. a X 
MADGE, or MADGE HOW'LET (S.) an 
owl or nitzht · bird; and ſometimes a trolling 
whoriſh-woman that walks the ſtreets to 
pick men up, CEL EAA LAM 
MA'DID (AF moiſt, wet, dampz alſo-made 
tender by infuſion, or decoction. 


MADIFICA'TIONorMADIFA/CTION G.) 


the moiſtening, ſoaking, or thorough ſteeping 
any body in proper liquors, as. a toaſt; in 


ale, Kc. a f 5 
uA bir V or MA DET Y (V.) to moiſten, 
ſoak, or wet a thing. | 
MA'DNESS (S.) that diſeaſe or diſorder that 
deprives the patient of the uſe of his reaſon, 
and commonly affects the party with an 
unappeaſable fury 5 though there are other 
es of madneſs, whereby the melancholy 
jy 650d of 2 deſpairing mind renders the 
perſon almoſt liſetcſs and inſenſible; allo a 


great degree of anger at, or for a perſon, or 


thing; vexation, tretting, & 1 


MADRIE'R (8.) thick plank armed with| 


iron plates, having a concavity ſufficient to 


receive the mouth of the petard when charg- | 


ed, to be —_ to à gate or other proper 
place that is to be forced dow or open; and 
ſometimes it is uſed for a prop, ſupport, or 


buttreſs to a. wall, or a defence againft arti- | 


MADRIGAL (8.) 2 love ſong, or little 
pwn a poem, of. uncertain or unequal 
mea ures, : „ ö 2 1 


MAD TOM (S.) 2 cheat or impoſtor, that un- 
der the pretence of madneſs goes about and 


commits ſeveral enormities withimpunity, | 


MACAZYNE (S.) any public ſtore- houſe, and 
eſpecially for military preparations, whether 
they be gun, powder, c. Where they ate 
made or kept continually to be ready ſor 
ole vpon all occaſions, | 1 


the free and true uſe of reaſon ; | 


- 


| MA'GGOTTINESS (S.) fulneſfsof 


MAG 


of all public k proſtitutes who died without 
will ſhould. fall to them, and that 4 = 


| made wills ſhould be invalid, unteſs they be- 


queathed a part of their effects tu them, and 
| which was to be atleaſt one fifth part. | 
MA'GGQT S.) a ſmall worm that breeds in 
nuts, &c, alſo a whimſical fellow/ythat is full 
of ſtrange freakiſh fancies, 


as cheeſe, a dead dog, &c,- alſo that airy, 
a pk whimſical, unſettled diſpolition 
f mind that is contin f | 

odd or. fooliſh device hs 1525 


| MA'GGOTY (A.) whimſical, unſettled, fres- 


Kiſh, fooliſh, changeable, &c, 

MA'GI(S.) wiſe men, priefts and philoſophers 
among the Perſians, intruſted with the govern- 

ment, civil and ecclefiaftick, much addicted 
to aſtrology, whoſe founder was Zoroafter, 
whoſe doctrine ſeems to have been nothing 
but a ſort of natural divinity, ; 7 


MA di Ai. (A.) ſomething belonging to 


N Vite f f ; 1 FSW 2 
MAGI'CIAN (S.) is commonly underſtocd in 
an ill ſenſe, and means one that pretends to 

great matters by the inſormationor aſſiſtance 
of demons or ſpir it. » 
MA'GICK. (S.) an art that ſtudies the inter- 
pretation of myſteries or difficulties, by 
ſhewing the mutual application of acti ves or 
paſſives, and thereby performing many ex- 
cellent and wonderful works; it is divided 
into natural, ariificial, and diabalical. 
| Natural Magych, uſes only natural meant, 
and by that produces extraordinary and won- 
derful effects in the eyes of the vulgar. 
Aiſicial Magich, produces likewiſe ſur- 
priſing things by the effects of ingenuity and 
mathematical rules, as the making various 
optical glaſſet, &c. 8 
Diabelical Magich, is a, profane uſe, of 
ſcripture ſentences by way of charm, or the 
pretended doing ſomething by thu afliſftance 
of ſome demon or familiar ſpirit, as of curing 
diſtempers, wounds, &. without application 
of medicines, &c, 5 1 
MAGISTE'RIAL (A.) proud, haughty, dos 
| mineering, commanding c. 
MA'GISTERY (8.) 4 Chymical Term, figaify- 
| ing a precipitate of ſome chijolution, mage 
bp a ſalt, or ſome other body, which breaks 
the force of the diſlol ent; lome afficm-that 
dy magiftery is meant the converſion of a 


d body into that of another kind, by means of 


ſome extraneous addita nent, as when iron 
or * is turned into. eryſtzls of - Murs 
and Venn, . 3 N 
MA OISTRACMU (8.) the duty, office, or 
power of a magiſtrate,” hag oe 
MA'GISTRAT (S.), aby public officer, 1 


St, MA | 
lereral orders of nuns, but eſpecially thoſe 
of vonn put e courteſans, Pope 

Clement Iie ed a revenue on them at 

Rove, —— thre that the effects 


7b 
#4 


GDALEN (S.) inthe church of Bene, 


whom the executive power of the law is 
committed wholly, or in pat. 


MA'GNA CHART A (.] the great charter 
or inſtrument of agreement between the 


M AT. 


, * the ninth year of Henry III. and confirmed 


1 Wy Edward I. It is remarked, that When 
Hen VIE, confirmed it, he fwore on the] 
Word and faith of a king, 2 chriſtian, and] 


a Knight, to obſerve it; for this grant a 


fiſteenth of all moveable goods were given 


to the king, whether they were temporals 
„ bugs, 7 ae 
MAGNANYMITY (s.) that valiant, gene- 


vous, and noble diſpoſition of mind that goes 


through great troubles and difficalties with 
n prunent and undaunted reſolution, and is 


neither too meanly caſt down or dejefted} © 


With difoppointments, nor vainly liſted up 
With ſucceſs, a 25 | 


MAGNA'NIMOUS (a.) brave, noble, ge- 


- 


- © Nerous; courigeous, | 
MAGNET (8. commonly means the load- 
ſtone, though it is alſo applied to any ching 
that attracts the mind, or captivates tlie 
underſſanding. HAP 
MAGNE'TICAL or MAONETICK (A.) 
ſomething that has an attractive quality, or 
that belongs to or is like the loadſtone. 


MAGNETISM (5) the attr4Rting property or 'Medawa 


; _—_— of any thing whatever, 
MAGN 


mind that fits or prepares perſons for the 

er ſormance of great and noble things, 
MACNYFICENT (A.) grand, ſtately, noble, 
rincely, honourable, generous, 


MAGNYTFICI (s.) the title of the governors|. 


or rulers of the univerſities of Germany. 
MA'GNIFY (V.) toenlarge, increaſe, ormake 


a thing much more than it really is ; alſo to 4 


comme d, praiſe or adore, 


MA'GNIFYING GLASS (S.) an optical 


ſphere, convex lens, &. which in tranſmit- 
dos the rays of light inflects them ſo, that 
” the perallel ones become converging, and 
' "thoſe which were diverging become pralle 
by means whereof objects viewed through 
them appear larger than when viewed by 


the money 90 TRY, | on” 
MA'GNITUDE (s.) the' bulk, Nature, or 


bigneſs of a thing, taken or confidered as 


| MA'HIM, MAY'HIM, or MAIM (s.) in| 


Lau, is a perional prejudice, hurt; damage, 
or wound a perſon receives on his body, by 
means wheteof he loſes the uſe or benefit of 
ſome member or members that are or might 
be of uſe to him, either defenſively or offen- 
fvely in battle. 


'FICENCE of MAGNUFICENT-|/ 
- NESS{(S ) the ſplendor, grandeur, or ſtately] 
5 of any thing; alſo the capacity 


ar at 
MA) 

MAL DENHEAD (s.) in Berlffire, an ancicw 
corporation, now governed by a high-ſteward, 
a mayor, a ſteward, and ten aldermen; of 
theſe ten they annually chooſe two bi 
"maſters ; the mayor for the laſt year, the 

mayor for the preſent year, and the flewards 
are juſtices of the peace, and the reigning 

mayor is clerk of the market and coroner ; 
the mayor and aldermen chooſe annually two 
ſerjeants who bear the mace; they hare 

a gaol both ſor debtors and criminals; 
have weekly a very good market. on Wd 
neſday'z it is a very large thorough-f.re 

town, with many good inns; it has a lar 

wooden bridge over the Thames, for thetepair 
of which the crown allows three trees 2n. 
nually out of Windſer-forefl, and the corpo, 
ration receives toll both tor paſſengers above 
and under it; diftant from Londen 22 com- 
puted, and 28 meaſured miles. | 

MAIDEN-SESSION (S.) à time when no 

. -criminals are condemned to be hanged at 
an aſſize. . 5 PWR, # 

MALYDSTONE (S,) in Xen, on the river 

| y, over which 1t-has'a very fine 
bridge ; it is very conſiderable, as being the 
county-town, and the river navigable quite 
up to it, with hoys and barges, of 50 or 60 
tons burden, in which are ſent to Landi 
great quant:ties of hops, cherries, timber, 
wheat, &c, The clothing-trade which was 
formerly very conſidgrable- nere, is now ge- 
nerally gone to decay in all this county; the 
only manufacture now carried on in and near 
(his town is the making of linen thread; 
the aſſizes are generally held here, and clcc- 
tions both for itſelf and the couniy are always 
held here, and all publick buſineſs 15 tianl- 
acted here; one of the gaols for the county is 
here, apd thr cuſtody of the weights and mei- 
ſures renewed by the-king's tandard, is alſo 
fixed here by act of parliament it is an ut 
cient borough, whoſe chief magiſtrate was 
culled a port-reeve, but queen Ehzabr'b re- 
newed their charter, and called him a mayor, 
with 12 aſſiſtants, called jurats; they lend 
two members to parliament; in and near this 
town is abundance of gentry, which renders 
it very polite ; diſtant from London 27 com- 
puted, and 36 meaſured miles, a 

MAJE/STICAL or MAJE'STICK. (A.) e- 

ble, grand, princely, ſtately. 

MA'jE 

to Kings ang emperors, but formerly to popes 

and archbiſhops, The German Emperor, 
| endeavourcd to keep this ſtile ang the cloſed 

cron to themſelves. Francis I. made t 


* 


. OM 


MAHO'METAN (5) a perſon that profeſſes 
or believes the religious opinions or doctrine 
of Mabomet, the Turkiſh prophet, 
MAHO'METANISM (5) the doftrine or 
 relig\uus opinions of Mabomel. «| 
MAlD- o MAL“ DEN (S.) a virgin, or woman 


that was never married, and is mp ms, 


the name of an i 


8 ng of the younger ſort 3 and in Scotland, 


nftrument wherewith)- 


common to the kings of Francs. Upon 
. Charles V. being choſen emperor of Cmmaq;, 
the kings of Spain tou upon them the title 
of 2 till then they bore only that of 
 hightele. HearyVIIL of England was the fri 
- wha took the title of majeſty, hu Na 
having. only that of grace, 
preſent it is become: #- 


_—_ 1 me” 


STY (8: atitleat this time given only 


3 8 


. 
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e 


| 
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Epi; among the old Romans, ir was given 
to the ſtate and the great officers thereof, but 
afterwards was confined to the emperor and 


| 1al family. 5 „ 5 ; 
MAIL (8) a trunk, bag, or portmanteau to 


travel with, and is eſpecially applied to the 


bundles, bags, or parcels of letters that are 
brought by the public poſt; alſo an iron or 
. other ring or rings to compoſe or make coats 
with for warrior. 
n of Mail, any ſort of armour worn by 
warriors as a defence, but eſpecially ſuch as 
are made up of many ringsor-plates, for the 
more eaſy bending the body or members of 
the wearer ; alſo a ſpeck or ſpot in the 
feathers of *towls/! = EE I 
M-TLED (S.) ſpecked or ſpotted, as the 
feuthers of partridges, Hawks, &c, or the 
ſkins or furs of ſome: beaſts. N 


MAIM(S.) a hurt, wound, or loſs of a member. 


render incapable of pertormint the 
office of a perſon or thing. 
MAIN (S) the firm land” alſo 
the great or wide ſea; alſo the chief or prin- 


proper 


cipa} perſon or thing to be depended on in 


any affair in the gaine of Hazard, any num- 


ber from five to nine, both ineluſive, that the- 
thrower cafts w tk two dice, is ſo called, upon 


which the reſt lay ſuch wagers as they think 
„ againſt which the thrower caſts a- 


ability of a perſon, 


Main Bidy of an Army, the principal force 
in the made. . 5 


or rengih m rchin 

MAIN-GUARD(S.) 
before the camp, 

 fafety of the while 


a party ot horſe, poſted 


yz ind in «Garriſen, 


1 


ior the preſervation and] 
al 4 | 


MAMA 


 a\fo any ſort of afſifance, protection, or da- 


MAINTAINER (s). a defender, — 
provider, or | 


fence; and in Lax is a wrongful upholding 


a perſon in a /itigious ſuit. 


'» 


r; in Lato, ons. who 


ſupports a cauſe between others, by laying 


out money, making 


friends, e. for one of 
the parties. wo , EY EW, 


MAIN-TOP.GA'LLANT-MAST(S.)isone 


th thatis one-fourth of the length of the main- 


mair, | 8 8 | ; 
MAIN-TOP-MAST (S.) is one that is half 


MAIN-YARD (S.) the principal, biggeſt, or 


it is the great guard, or that to which alichef | 


others axe ſu bordi ate. 
MAIN MAS'1 (s.) the great or middlemoft! 
maſt of a ſh-p «hich s ordinarily. 2 th 


length ot the mioſhif beam, and ral ſed per- 


per dic ularly. in the waiſt or middic 01 the ſhip. 


MAINFL"KNABLE (A.) Lau term for any MA! 


a, matter or thing thet is bailable, or hat 


may be ſet at libert iving in ſecurity of - 
| — a ly by giving FO) 


MA.NPE'RNORS (S.) in Laxw, are ſuch per- 
ſons as undertake vr are furety for a perſon's 
arance at a day afſigned, + 1 — 
MAYNPRIZE (S.) a bail, pledge, — 
for a to anſwer a £4 
be muſt have been committed to gaol, | 
MAINTAIN (V.) to defend or ſupport an ar- 
2 or cauſe ; to keep or provide a per- 
with all manper of neceffaries, proviftors 


or clothes, food, fcc. and 4 thing in all man- 


per of 
MAINT A 
be vindicated, 


MAINTENANCE ( 


or needful reporations, 


of 


or ſupported. 3 
J the neceſſaries of life; 
i 


— 


| 


urge or pay a debt 
that Is laid againſt him, for which otwerwite | 


| 
| 


the length of the main-maſt, 


chief yard, and belongs: to the main-maſt, 
| being commonly 5 of the keel's length 


only, 3 F \» be} 4 #$ '* K 
MAJOR (S.) the ſenior, elder, or greater 


" The Main 


* 7; ho 5 h ö 8 
MAIM (V.) to hurt, prejudice, wound, or cam moni & government of 


perſon in authority; alſo the civil magiſtrate, 
| a city or town, 
commonly called the mayor; and in miir 


Affairs, there are ſeveral officers under this 
name, who have ſome addition to diſtinguiſh 


the middle off th 


jor, is he whoſe duty it is in 


a regiment to convey all orders to it, to draw 


A 


* Whereas the leſſer or flat third is but three 
* ſemi- tone: 4. 
MA'JORALTY or MA 


up and exerciſe it, to keep it in 


upon a march, and to rally it if it ſhould 
happen to be broken in . and is 
the only officer in the foot chat is permitted 


charge es Nele 


| n | | to ride on horſeback, © 
gain, and if his number is any other #romſ. 

four to ten, both incluſive, it is called the 
| Chance; alſo the ſtrength, might, power, or 


* Major of a Brigads either of horſe or foot, 
is he who receives ordert and the word from 
the major-general, and deli vers them to the 


under majors, en 
bon, We, has the 
e guards, rounds, patrols, and 
cent nels. Ss STI ELM 
Major Donio, the maſter of a family, or the 
ſte ward of a great man's houſe, | 
Major General, is he who receives the ge- 
neral's-orders, and gives them to the majors 
of the brigades, and is the next officer under 
the lieutenant - general, and commands an 
52 left-hand when there are two attacks at 
an 0 , is ; 


1141 „ 


propoſition of a regular ſy llogi ſm. 

Major Concord, in Nai ſict exceeds the leſſer 
by half a tone, as the greater or ſharp third 
is two whole tones; or four ſemi-tones, 


ce or time in which the office of a mayor 
of a city, &c. is diſcharged by any particular 


fon, which is no generally one year | 


only, © i | 
M -\ JO'RITY (S.) 3 number of or 


F 
NABLE (A.) juſtifiable, thatmay| MAIZE ($, 


n.. 
. 


things greater than half, where there it an 
oppoſition 3 in Lau, it is a perſon's coming 
fo, or 25 of g. | 


bread of, 


OR (A.) in Logich, is ſpoken of the firſt 


Y'ORALTY (s.) the 


* 
8 £3 ; ; : 
W345 H 3 F 18 N : 
# N is 8: « * S + 4 
4 
# 


— 


order 


F 


_ MAKB(V:Jtoform; faſhion, compoſe, cauſe; agpinft any perſon, or a ſpiteful and envicy * 
alto to compel, force, or oblige ; alſo to teal} endeavour to prejudice another, though, j, wh 
or convey 1 I. has done nothing to deſerve it. ai 
MAKE $;) cant-name or a half-penny. * MALTVYCIOUS (A. ſpiteful, envious, defirou; aj 
MAKE-BA'TE (8.) a promoter or gauſer of | or ready to do pny,miſchicf to perſons tha = 

7 quarrels, 'frife,” contention, of Al-will, 4 have not deſerved it, 1% : ; 20 

| ds. 564 ot, fob ' + [| MALIGN (A.) miſchievous, ſpiteſul, angy, fa 
r cet mnallcbon hogs oi te Si 
. © prevent from getting away, © © | MALYGN (V.) to envy, or with evil to, ſyeil < 
MAKER (s.) the cauſer, producer, ſaſhioner,] eee and maliciouſly of. : 14 
former, or inventor of any thin. [| MALYGNANCY, MALI OGCNANTNESs, 5, wi 
MA'LADIES: (s.] any Get of illneſſes or  MALYGNITY (S.) the evil or hurtful gif. ef 
diſeaſes. . e eee aol poſition of any perſon. or thing, | by 
MALA'GMA (8.) a tataplaſm, fomentation, MALI'GNAN'F (A.) burttul, miſchievous, MA 
br pukics ſor ſoftening and ripening im- &. e 7 TS hi 
i pofthomes, it :- ny ee ets MALI'GNANT (S.) a perſon evil affected to ad 
MA'LAPERT (S.) ſaucy, rude, impudent, any thing, a term given by the eſpouſen of 10 

+ over forward, or talkative, impertinent,] Oliuer's intereſt to all thoſe who were fr in 
7 . nA Pr, promoting the "king's intereſt; in Pbyſcl, re 
MALAPERTN ESS (8.) a too free or for- thuſe d. ſtempers, eſpecially fevers, that con- 00 
ward talkativencſs,. ſaucineſe, or imperti-] tinue longer, or rage with more violence than m 
nens of Abe * 5 N uſual, and ſo become contagious, are called = 

| MALA'XATE {V.) ;to foſten, mould, mis, malignant fevers, &c. and are 0 
or me.t an ointment with the warmth o attended with ſpots and eruptions, | MA 

- one's land, body, Ks, to mix ingredients] MAL/KIN (S.) with Bakers, Ge. is à di- MA 


clont. of cloth put at the end of a long pole, 
to waſh the hearth of the oven; alſo a ſcare- 
crow, or thing dreſſed by the gardeners in 
- cherry-time, to fright away the birds; alſo 
an ill. dreſſed wench. by 
MALL or PALL-MA'LL (S.) a ſport, diver. 
fion, play or exerciſe with à wooden ball, 
which is hung in a ſling or vibrating rope 
under an iron arch, which being ſtruck with 


* by poonding, to fit them for 
r g] or 7 oh ors hikes 

\'MA'LDGON or MALDEN (S.) in Efex, w 
_ of old a Remon colony, and is at preſent 
' borough town that ſends two members t 
parliament, and a corporation governed by 
two buliffs and aldermen, with a ſteward 
recorder and under ofſicers, it is a liberty i 
itſell, und has a convenient haven for ſhips;| - 
it conſiſts of one ſtreet near a mile long, a mallet or wocden inſtrument called a nl, 
besides lanes ; its mariet is weekly on Sa-] with great force, runs along a very long walk 
-  turday; diſtant from-Loxdon 432 computed} or alley made ſmooth and eyen on purpoſe, 
and 39 meaſured miles, and boarded on each fide, and numbered with 
MAL (S.) the be of all ſorts of creatures, yards to ſee who ſtrikes the fartheſt; the 
and in birds they are called cocks, , arch or iron is called the paſs, and the alley, 
MALE-ADMINISTRA'TION (S.) # wrong] as well as the game and the inſtrument, 1s 

management af publick matters or employ-] called the na. 
ments. AMA LLAR b (6:)4 wild drake, or male duck. 
MALx-COx TEN TS (8.) diſaFe&ted fub-}|MALLEABLLETY or MA'LLEABLENESS 
jecio, ſuch as expreſs their diſlike againſt a4 (S.) the property or quality of metals that 
reigning prince by words and action, by makes them ſpre ad beaten or wrought 
{- endeavonritg at a change of government, o with a hammer, the rolls of a mill, &c 
at leaſt of the miniſtry. | eich lan wilt .... 
MADD (A.) anathematized, curſed} MA'LLEABLE, (A.) any thing that wil 
or excommunicated. = | ſpread by hammering, or other forcible 
 MALEDVCTION (S.) a ſpeaking ill of, or beating. | 
wiſhing hurt ton perſon, thing, or aftair j 
and this was uſually put into old deeds that 
- conveyed lands tomonaſteries, churches, tec. 
to trighten any perſon from attempting to] 
recover or alienate them. | 
MA LENDRRS (S.) in Farriery, is a diſeaſe 
that affects the joints of horſes, by breaking 

bout in chaps or purulent matter. 
-MAL&A'VOLENCE or MALE'VOLENT; 
Ns (S.) i- ih, ſpite, hatred, malice, - 
MALE:VOLENT (A.) ill-natured, ſpitefu 
or that wiſhes'or threatens hurt or injury to 
a perſon, buſineſs, or thing, , | 

© MALICE (s.) a ſetiled grudge, or ill - . 


+ 


U 5 „ 5 
MA'LLET (s.) a fort of large-headed wooden 
hammer, uſed by Maſans in hewing their 
ſtones, and by Carpenters in making mortiles, 
tenons, c. and by Cerversy Gunſioch- mali, 
and ſeveral other artificers, 
MA'LLING (.) ſometimes called . 
Malling, or Town-Malling, a ſmall town in 
Kent, whoſe market is weekly on Saturday j 
diftant from Lenden 25 cbmputed, and 30 
meaſured miles 1575 
MALMSBURY (5) in Wilſpire, fitwate 
upon a hill, by the fide of the river An, 
which almoſt encompadeth it, and for. thit 
| reaſon has fix bridges over its it is ag one 


+ ali as ed ore arts. ih. i ow. =. — TINSST ET EY EE 


E 


72 


An Sn 


MAIL 
borough-town, formerly defended by a caſtle, 
winch is how gone to ruin; ut {ends two , 
members to parliatnenty and is governed byy 
a juſtice, who is called an alderman, choſen, . 
anhuaily ; it is a neat town, and carries on 


Ne TOTP . | 
z conhderable trade in the woolen manu-} - 


fatture, and has a good market weekly on 
Saturday; diſtant from London 72 computed, 
and go meaſured miles. b _= 
MA'LMSEY (S.) a rich ſort of luſcious Grecian 
vine, much admired-fertnerly, but of deſs| 
ellcem lately; alſo a fort of Muſcadine wine, 


brought from Provence in France, | P 


MALPAS (S.) in Cheſbire, Gtuate upon a high 
bill, which was formerly both detended and 
adorned with a caſtle, but is now gone to 


win 5 the church is a ſtately building, erected 


in the higheſt part of the town, and has two | 
rettors, who do duty alternately ; the town 
conlits of three frees: well paved; the 
_ market is weekly. on Monday; diſtant from | 
Londen 130 computed and 157 meaſured 


miles. e i 
MA'LTSTER (S.) a maker or dealer in malt. 
MALT (S.) the grain called barley prepared as 

tollows : Reep a quantity of _ ſo long 

in water, tall it be of a bright reddiſh colour, 

Which is beſt done in cool weather, ſummer 

not being a fit ſcaſon, and inter is too cold; 

when it is ſutficiently ſtoeped, the grain will 
be very much ſwelled and ſoft, then take it 
out of the ſecping trough, and lay it on 
heaps to drain; after this, ſptead it till it is 
about 20 or 24 inches thick; the whole 
diticulty lies in managing this floor, which 
in about 15 hours time will begin to put 


forth the root, which guſt be carefully kept 


turning, or it will become blade, which is 


carefully to be avoided 3 this done, fpread it | 
thinner to about 5 or 6 inches thick, and 


keep it conſtantly turning, to dry gradually; 
this done, throw it into an heap as high as 
vou can, and let it remain fo till it grows ſo 
not in the middle, that you can fearce bear to 


thruſt your hand ing then throw or ſpread] 


i abtvad again to £004, and then ſpread it 
upon a hair-cloth or wire upon a kiln, where 
having. a moderate fire that will laſt about 


24 hors, let it lie and ot and afterwards} 


anther lower, and if fion requires, « 


third,, otherwiſe it will not grind well, nor 


vill the drink be either well taſted, coioured, 


or keep, Peat and turf are reckoned ihebett} pe 
ſurl, and next to theſe charcoal, £* 


MALA (S.) a military tel igious order o 
knights, who have gone by various names ; 
1 Hoſpitallers of St. Fobn of Ja ſalim, 
Knights of St. Folm, Knights of Rhodes, 
H. were founded thus: ſome merchants of 

bi, in the kingdom of Naples, who! 


into the Levant, a little before the] 


yurney of Goafrey oi Bouillon. into the H 
Lind, obtaited leave of thi: caliph of 7 
to build an houſe for themſelves and tho of 


they were originally TurkifſÞ 


their nation who came on pilgrimage thither, 


M AM 


on Paying in annual tribute; oftes which, 


they built two-churches, and rereived the 
pilgrims with much zeal and chatityg this 
example being followed by ethers, they _ 


ftoenacd a church in honour of St. | 
an hoſpital for the ſick, from whence theft 


Vere called Hoſpirallers ; and a little after, 


when Godfrey took Jeruſelem in 1099, they 


were diſtinguiſhed by black. habits, and ® © 


croſs with eight points; and beſides. the 


ordinary vows, they took anvther, by whieh 


they obliged themſelves to detend pilgrims 3 
this foundation was laid in 1104, in the 
reign of Baldtoin, and ſo they became 3 
military order, into hich many of quality 


entered themſelves, and changed their name 
into knights; after the Chriſtians loſt their 


intereſt in the Eaſt, and that:Feruſu/em. was 
taken, the knights retired to Mar geit, and 


then to Acre, which they defended valiantly 
in 1290; then they followed Fobn, king 


of Cyprus, WhO gave them Limifſon in 11s 


dominions, where they Raid till 1310, and 
that ſame year they took Rhodes, under their 
' grand maſter Foulqnes. de: Vallaret, and next 


year defended-it under Ams duke of Savcy, 
againſt an army of Saracens ſince When, 


his ſucceſſors have uſed F. E. R. J. for their 


device, that is, Forritudo eus Rhodum tent 


or, He kept Rbedes by hig valbur ; from this 


they were called knights of Rhodes z but 
that being taken by Solymay in 1522, they 


retired into Candia, thence into Sicily. Pope 
Adrian VI. granted them the city of Pucrbp 


for their retreat; and in 1530, the emperor 


(baren V. gave them the iſſe of 4, 


- 


where they have continued ever fince, and - 


go by that name; they fornterly conſiſted 


of eight languages or nations, but fince 


the reformation in X#ng/and, they have beth 
but ſeven, 
this order maſt give proof of their heing 
nobly defcended - both by the father's and 
mother's ſide, for four generations, by lav 
ful marriage, except the natural ſons of 
kings and princes. 


MALTON (S.) än the Nbrth-Riding of York- 


foire, on the river Dur went, over which it 
has a fine bridge; it is a borough (but no 
corporation) made up of two towns, vin. the 
Nero and Old Maltin, in which are three 
handſome pariſh-churches, beinga town well 
opled, and accomm-<dated with good inns 
and two markets weekly on Tueſday and 
Saturday; it ſends two members 40 parlia- 
ment z diſtant from London 164 computed, 
and 190 meaſured miles. 


MA'MALUKES (s.) the name of a Je 


vhich reigned a conſiderable time in. 

and Cirta 
ſlaves, bought of the Tartars by Meliſcalch, 
to the number of one thouſand, whom. he 


| bred up to arms, and raiſed ſome to the 
principal offices dy empire, who killed 


Maadan, A ſucceeded bim by ad- 


vancing 


- 


Thoſe Who are admitted imtd 


Saw 


ET 5 
MAN 

vanecing ſultan Addi, one of them. 
MAMMA (S.) with Anatomifts, that part of 


_ + human body called the breaſt or feat, and 


in Heaſi the dugsy alſo a familiar word by 
- which children call their mothers. 


 MA'MMON/(S;) according to the Heathen | 


Ties 
MAN 
d defires are ſet upon the riches of this world 
on „ Fa ; ; 35 
MAN(.) that human creature that isendowed 
Vith reaſon and ſpeech, under which both | 
- the ſexes are compriſed, tho“ in common} 
/ ſpeech it means only the male, 6 
MAN (V.) to furniſh a thip with a ſufficient 
number of men, to uſe her ordnance, trim | 


, was the god of plenty and riches, 


her ſails, ply a convenient number of ſmallf 


mot, beſides the ſurgeons, carpenters, 'and | 
ſome to hand along 


one another z a merchant-ſhip is ſaid to be | 
well or double manned, when the has double 


MA'NCIPLE (S.) in Colleges and Uni 


| : 


wder, or do other“ 
- neceſſary ſervices, without interfering with! 


MAN 
in the perſormance of Which ſeveral ſy, 
malities c re obſerved, to confirm and af. 

ture the bargain and ſale, 
are the ſame with catercrs or flewards f 
private families, that ie, thoſe who tale 


care of and provide the viftuals, &c, 
NIST (S.) one whoſe heart and] 


MA'NDAKINS (S.) lords of China, who ue 
commonly governors of ſome provinces ; they 
are commonly choſen out of the Lali 
who are the moſi learned of Confucius (eg! 


In their government, which is always at a 


_ great diſtance from the place of their nati. 
vity, they have a glorious palace, in the chief 
hall whereof is the king's ſtatue upon an 


high pedeſtal, to which' the Mandarin kneel; . 


before he ſits upon the bench: they are ſo 
much reſpected, that nobody 'ſpeks to them 
but upon their knees; ſome are called wil. 
tary Mandarin, that command in the war; 
others are called learned Mandarins, who ut 
appointed to be judges, | 


dhe men abſolutely neceſſary to barely fail [MA'NDATE or MANDA'MUS ($,) the 


| her; ſo, to employ ſo many men or hands as | 
are ſufficient to do. any work, a8 heaving at | 
the capftan, taking in the ſails, &c, is called 


| manning the capſtan, manning the top, the 


MA'NACLE (V.) to fetter, bind, or incumber 
the hands, fo as to hinder à perſon from 
doing what he is deſirous to perform. 
MA'NACLES (8.) handcuffs, fetters, or any 
other incumbrance to the hands. 
MA'NAGE (V.) to command, order, direct, 
govern, ſubdue; regulate, or appoint. 
MANA'GE (S.) a ſchool, or riding · ground, 
furniſned with neceſſary in ts and 
_ artiſts, ip train up horſes for wat or other 
-» Exerciſes x alſo the art itſelf is ſo called. 
MA'NAGEMENT or MA'NAGERY.(S,) 
conduct, behaviour, or method in regulating 
buſine's; which, according as. it if, 18 deno- 
minated good, bad, or indifferent. ö 
MANCHESTER (S,) in Lancaſhire, ſituate 
on the Irwell, is av 
one of the fineſt, greateſt, and moſt populous 
towns inallthe North, being much increaſed 
in buildings; it is much noted for the ſuſtian 
-- mahufacture, called Mancbe/ier cuttons, al ſo 
+ ſor tickings, tapes, fillettzng, and thread 
- , commodities it is neither a byrough nor 


@ corporation the market, which 1s very |. 


great, is weekly on Saturday z here ig a very 

- famous private college and hoſpital, well 
endowed, and furniſhed with a good library 

. and revenues ;-diſtant from London 137 com- 
puted, and 166 meaſured miles. 5 


MA'NCHET- (S.) a ſuperfine and excellent | 


2 ſort of bread. G . 1 
MA'NCIPATE (V.) to diſpoſe or ſell to an- 
other the right or intereſt that a perſon has 
ia « thing. Jo een 001/45 « 
MANCIPA'TION (S.) an ancient way of 
.- conveying, one man's property to another, 
conlide | 


anclent town, and is“ 


- fora 2 betore witneflis, 


name of a writ iſſued out to command a cor. 


poration to reſtore an alderman or other ofi- 
cer, to his place, dignity, or truſt again, from 
which he had been unjuſtly depoſed ; alſo 
- writ directed to an eſcheator to find an office 
after the death of one that was the king's 
- tenant; alſo a charge to a ſheriff to take into 
the king's bands or poſſeſſion, all the lands 
and tenements of the king's widow, who be- 
ing bound by an oath to the contrary, bad 
married without the king's conſent; alſo 
any judicial command of the king or his 
juſtice, to have any thing done to promote 
or facilitate juſtice, eee 
MANDER ILIAS.) a ſort of wooden pulley, 
that is a member or part of a turner's lathe, 
and according to the faſhion and uſe goes ty 
various names, as flat, pin, hollow, or ſcrew 


Manderil. 6 | | 
MA'NDIBLE (S.) the upper or lower jaw; the 
upper, while a perſon is young, conſiſts of 


12 bones; viz. fix in a fide, which in thoſe 
e er years become only one, and that very 


ee DrBULAR (A.) any thing belonging io 
the jaw. . 4 0 £1 
MA'ND/L (S.) the cap or turban vel the 
Pu fians, being compoſed of a piece of fine 
white muſlin or linen five or fix yards long, 
which being frſt wrapped round the head, 
a piece of ſilk of the ſame length is like- 
wiſewra over that, in ſuch manner, that 
the ſeveral ſtripes or colours of the filk form 


matter, it ſeryes both as a defence af 
cold and extreme heat; it is ſocloſely bound 
together, that it is ſaid a cutlaſs will not pe- 

netrate it; in rainy weather they cover it 
Vith a kind of red cloth, 5 
MA“ NDRAKE (s.) a fort of plant be log 

fies, and ſometimes cauſes frenzy; it 1 


to be a provocative, and is therefore vſcd in 
„ 0 P 


« 


hike 


a fort of waves; by the great quantity of 


i 


F 


1 


Of» 


2 > 


"RESORT SS 


AK 


ſouls of deceaſed perſons ſeparated from their 


MAN 


wilters and love charms there are two forts habit of body that dogs, e. are in; by w- 


Pit, one is black, and called the female 
mendrake, whoſe leaves are pretty much like 


* 


M AN 


ſon whereof they have the diſtemper called 
the mange. F N 


lettuce; though narro wer and ſmaller, which | MA'NGLE (V.) to cut, hack, tear, ow Jens 


ed upon the ground, and are of a very 


gularly pull to pieces any thing whatever, 


Alagreeable ſcent 5 it bears berries ſomething ] but pecially applied to meat, or abuſing a 


like ſervices, of 4 pale colour and ſtron 


man by thieves, | 


{mel}, which have kernels within like thoſe [MA'NGO (S.) an Eaſt- India fruit, much hi 


of ; it has two or three very large roots 


twiſted together, blaclæ Without, and white | 


within, and covered with a thiek rind. The 


our ſmall melons, or large cucumbers, which 
is pickled in a particular manner, and eaten 
as ſauce with meat. b 1% Ne 


nol mandrale is called tnorion or folh, be- [MA'NGONISM (5.) a furniſhing trimming, 
e * 


cauſe it takes away the uſe of the 
the berries of this are as big again as the fe- 
male one, of à good ſcent, and colour like 
faffron ; its leaves are large; white, broad, and 
ſmooth, like the leaves of the beech-tree its 
root reſembles that of the female, but is 
thicker and bigger; this plant ſtupifies thoſe 
that uſe it, and ſometimes deprives them of 
underſtanding, and often cauſes ſuch verti- 
goes and lethargies, that if thoſe that have | 


taken it have not ſome preſent” aſſiſtance, 
die in convulſions, PE. 4 | 
MA'NDUCATE (V.) to chew, or break with | 
the teeth, to eat. | 
MANDUCA'TION (s.) a chewing, grinding, 
or breaking with the teeth, or cating any | 
thing; this word is much uſed by the Lu- 
therans, in their diſpute of eating the conſe- 
crated bread in the ſacrament, | 


MANE (s.) the long hair that hangs down | 


from the ridge of a horſe's neck. 
MA'NEQUIN or MA'NNIKIN (S.) a ſmall 
ſtatue or model of a man, made ſometimes. 
of wax, ſometimes of wood, &c, with various 
junctures to put the figure in ſuch an 2tti- , 
tude as the artiſt deſires to draw, either na- 
ked or dreſſed; if dreſſed, the draperies are / 
ſo diſpoſed as to render them the moſt agree- | 
able to fight, and natural for drawing; alſo 
a mcck name for a dwarf, or very li ſe un- 
derſized man. | | | 
Ma NES (S.) certain divinities among the 
ancients, which ſome affirmed to be the 


bodies; others, that they were the infernal 
gods, or gods of the dead ; others, that they | 
were the gods of the night, and-reigned be- 
twixt heaven and earth, preſiding over the 


vapours of the night, and that they delighted | 


to torment men. 


MANE-SHEET (s.) the name that jockies 
pve to the hood or head-cloth that they put 
over the heads or necks of fine horſes, 

MA'NFULNESS (S.)  courageouſneſs, ſtout- 
neſs, valour, | 


MANGE (S.) a nafty, filthy diſeaſe in dogs, | 


horſes, &c, much like the itch in men, that 
vecafions the creatures to be continually 
ſcratching and clawing themſelves, and that 
breaks out in ſcabs and putrid ſores. 
MA'NGER ($.) the place where the food for 
4 horſe is put, in the form of a trough. | | 


nſes; I 
MA'NGY (A.) inclinable to, or having the 


fitting, or cleaning up old things. 


diſeaſe called the mange. ＋ 


MA'NHOOD (s.) ſometimes means that age 


or part of a man's life when he is come to 
his full growth and vigour, and ſometimes 
thoſe actions that are proper for ſuch a ſeaſon, 
. eſpecially where the ſtrength and courage of 
the party are more peculiarly concerned. 
MANIA (S.) in Phyſfich,/ is what is vulgarly 
called madneſs, eſpecially of the raving kind. 
MA'NIACK (S.) a perſon afflicted with mad- 
neſs, G ; « ; 
MA'NICHEES (S.) a ſect of ancient hereticks, 
that began to infect part of the Chriſtian 
church about '277, and ſpread itſelf very 
much inthe Eaſt, eſpecially in Egypt, Arabia, 
and Africa; it took 1ts riſe from one Cubricus, 
who affectedly changed his name into Manes, 
a Veſſel; a rich widow,' whoſe ſervant” he 
had been, dying without iſſue, left him 
ſtore of wealth, after which he aſſumed the 
title of apoſtle, or envoy of Jeſus Chriſt, and 
that he was the paraclete or comforter that 
Chriſt promiſed to ſend, and maintained two 
principles, the one good, and the other bad; 
the firſt he called light, which did nothing 


Which did nothing but evil. Our ſouls, he 
ſaid, were made by the bad one; they were 
really rather a ſe& of philoſophers, than re- 

ligious, profeſling aſtronomy and aſtrology, 
and pretended to uſe amylets; they affirmed, 
that Chriſt did not aſſume a real and natural 
body, but only an imaginary one ; that the 
law of Moſes did not come from God, or 
the good principle, and therefore was abro- 
gated ; they abſtained wholly from eating 
any ſort of fleſh, and though they pretended 

to receive the books of the New Teſtament, 
yet = only took ſo much of it as they 
could ſuit to their own opinions, pretending 
that whatever was inconſiſtent thereto, had- 
been foiſted in by ſome later writers, who 
were half Jets; and on. the other — 
allowed fables and apocryphal books to paſs 
for apoſtolical writings, and are ſtrongly 
ſuſpected to have forged ſeveral themielues; 
ſeveral other ſes ſprung from this, under 

various denominations, 

MA'NIF EST (A.) open, plain, apparent, evl- 

dient, clear, not to be contradicted. 


MA'NGINESS (8. ] a vicious diſpoſition, or ill 


2 EST (V. ) to demonſtrate, ſhe w, clear, 
1 i 3 yu 


but good, and the ſecond he called darkneſs, 


* * 


| MANIFEST A'TION(S,) a declaring, ſhewing 


4 - * . 
* 2 2 
y 4 * & £ 
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MAN 


mes any thing plain, to reveal or diſcover | MA'NNOPERS. (8.) an! old Ing ter f. 


which was hidden and obſcure belore. | 


or making a thing plain, clear, or evident. 
MA'NIKESTNESS- (s.) the pleinneſ or 
; rave "hb of any thing that cannot be 
enied. | per 4 
MANIFE'STO (8.)' a public declaration or 
reaſun exhibited by a king os prince, whereby 
\ he ſhews the reaſon of his doing or forbearing ' 
any thing for or againſt another prince, tate, 


or ntate. 
MANIFOLD (A.) a great many in number, 
or often repeated over. e 


MA'NIGLIONS (s.) the handles on the back | 
- of a piece of ordnance, to remove it rom one 


place to another * 
MA'NINGTREE (S.) in ES, an indifferent. 
town, having a ſmall market weekly on 


_ - Thurſday; diſtant from Loxdon 51 computed, | 


and $9 meaſured miles. | 

- MA/NIPLE (S.) a ſcarf or ornament worn 
about the waiſt of a ih maſs-pricſt, 

MA'NIPULE (s.) among the Aporbecartes, is 
as much herbs, flowers, &c, as a perion can 

take up in his hand at once; among the Ro- 
mans it was a ſmall body of infantry, which 

in Romulus s time confifted of 100 men, 

_ Which was afterwards increaſed to 200, 

commanded by two Centurions, | 
A'NLY (A.) of or pertaining to a man, 

humane, generous, noble. 

MA'NNA (S.) a medicinal, gentle purgative, 


taken is broth, or «ther proper liquid; what 


is ſold in the (ſhops, commonly called may: 
- of Calabria, is a white and ſweet liquor, | 
- which either diftils of itſelf, or drops from 
the inci ſion made in the branches and e 
or kees of the aſh- tree, both common and 
wild; in the dog-days, ar a little before, it 
js gathered in the open ſun-ſhine, which 

\ hardens and dries it; 10 Fuly it comes of its 
owa accord out of the tree; in Auguſt they 


ſtolen goods, taken upon the thict-in th 


MAY Of WAR () ip 

M4 | (S.) 2 large ſhip buik 

, purpoſe for fighting, . — 
dingly with men, guns, and 
in large numbers and quantities. 

MANO METER or MA'NOSCOPE (8.) 1 
. to . and ſhew the 14. 
png z and ratit 
certain compaſs. of ground was granted 

the king to ſome man of worth, for him and 
his he:rs to dwell upon, and to exerciſe fore 
juriſdict ion more or leſs within that circyt, 
as he thought good to grant, but performing 
2 ow ſervices, and ſuch rent year 
as by this grant was required, Now, th 
lord afterwards parcelling this fame tooke 
meaner men, receiving rent and ſervices from 
them, and by that means, as he became tenzut 


to the king, the interiors became tenants ty 


him; but it is now rather underſtood to be 
. Juriſdiction, and royalty incorporeal, than the 
land and ſuit; for a man may have a mary in 
. groſs, i. e. the right and intereſt of a coun- 
baron with the perquiſmes, and another enj»y 
every foot of land belonging to it. Amuy 
may be compounded of divers things, as of 
an houſe, arable land, paſture, meadow, woo!, 


rent, advowſon, court-baron, &. and thy | 


ought to be by long continuance of tine 

| beyond man's memory. Some afficm tha 
a manor cannot now be made, becauſe with- 
out a court-baron, and at leaſt two fuitory 
there can be no manor. 


MA'NSFIELD (s.) a large town in the forct 


; of Sbantuend, in the county of Natinghan, 
well inhabited, and filled with good houſes, 
the principal befineſs of the inhabitanu 1s 


Thurſgay ; diſtant from Loxdon 99 comput- 


make inciſions, and when it has left oft ev my 116 meaſured miles. 


running, in the ſame month there comes out 
ax third fort of an inferior nature; there is 
an other ſort found in Aralia, Poland, Cala- 
bria, mount Libanus, and Daupbine, that falls 
upon the leaves of the trees, and herbs, and 


\'NSION (S.) a dwelling-place or habits- 
tion; and in Law, is applied to the chief 
dwelling-houſe within a tord's ma gor ur fee, 
called the capital meſſuate, and vlg u the 


m hon ſe. ; s 
rocks, which is a condenſed fort of honey, MAN-SLAU'GHTER —. an unlawful il, 


of the ſame figure aſcribad by Moſes ta that 
which the children of ac eat in their 
ourney to Canaan, Many opinions and con- 
eQures have been made and propagated con - 
cCerning the Iſraulinſb manng, not proper for 
this place, ED | | 
MA'NNER (&) the mode or way of exceut- 
ing, performing, or doing any thigg, whether 
good or bad, in Painting, Poetry, Architec- 
mme, Ac. which among t frequently i: 
very different, and, at the ſame time, very 


ling a man upon ſome ſudde n ocaſion, with- 
out any lettied or prepenſe malice, in which 
it d.thers trom murder; and from chanct- 


Ry becauſe it has a preſeat intent to 
| 


l u is eſteemed felony, but admiited 10 
clergy for the firſt time, with Jortenure vi 
goods and chatteis, 6 

MANSLAY'ER (S.) he who kills a man rm 

ther by accideat than choice. ; 

MA'NTELET (S.) a ſhort purple mantle worn 
by the Frexch bythops over their roc hets upon 


excellent. | 
MA4'NNERS (S.) is commonly underſtood of 
the regular ang decent behaviour of a per- 
ſon, according to the rules of virtue and po- 
lte education. | Tj 


ſome ſpecial occaſions ; in War, it is 4 kind 
of moveable pent-houſe or parapet made 
pieces of timber ſawed into planks 


three Inches thick, and nailed one * 


MA'NOR or MA'NOUR. (8.) ancienty ; 


WD 28 5B . So ois . T3. 


making of malt, its market is weekly on 


S8 2823 3 7 


MANTLE (s.) a looſ@open 


MAN 


cher to about x feet high, commonlycaſed | MANUFACTURE (V,) tomanage, wort, or 


with tin, and ſet upon ſmall wheels to drive 
before the pioneers in a ſicge, and to ſerve as 
Minds againſt the enemy's ſmall ſhot; alſo a 
ticular ſort of ſhart ſcarf or cloak worn 
women over all their clothes. | 
to throw 
over the ſnoulders ; worn rly be gene- 
nls, and over their armour in wet weather, 
ve, alſo the uppermoſt garment that nurſes 
wrap up young infants in before they coat 


te chimney, or thas laid a-croſs the jambs, 
and-which ſupports the compartment of the 
chimney piece, 
MA'NTLE (V.) to ſparkle or knit up briſkly, 
like ſtrong ale, bottled, &e. in Hayoking, it 
means ſpreading or extending the wings af- 
ter the legs, &. | | 


UANTLE-TREE (s.) in Corey, is that 


piece of board or timber that runs a-croſs the 
head of the opening part of a chimney, or 
that part next the hearth Where the fire is 
made, and moſt commonly projects out fig 
or cight inches from the plane of the wall, 
to ſet cups, &c, on. „ ö 
MA'NTLINGS (S.) in Heraldry, are the em- 
belliſnments round the outſide of the ficld, 
imitating a mantle or looſe gargzent thrown 
upon it, and lined with ſilk . different 
colour, though it is now made more like 
carved work. or feathers than any thing elſe. 
MANTUA or MA'NTOE (S.) a woman's 
n, made in the moſt exact manner to fit 
her ſhape or perſon. | 
MANUAL. (A.) any thing belonging to, or 
performed by the hand; ſo kings and great 
men have their ſign or ſeal manual, that is, 
a ſmall hand-ſeal for letters, deeds, &c. 


hands, as a ſhoe-maker, taylor, ke. 
MANUCA'PTION (8.). in Law, is a writ, 
that lies for a man, who being taken on 
ſuſpicion of felony, and offering ſufficient 
bail for his appearance, is refuſed to be ad- 
mitted thereto by the ſheriff or other per- 
ſon impowered to let to mainprize. | 
MANUCA'PTORS (S.) ſureties or bondſ- 
men for others, 42 
MANUDU'CTION (8.) a ſupporting or lead- | 
ing by the hand. 1 
MANUDU Cron (8. ) an ancient church of- 
feet, who from the middle of the choit gave 
the fignal to the choriſters to begin to ſing, 
and marked the meaſure, beat time, and re- 
pom the muſick ; alſo one who guides, 

or ſupports another by the hand, 
MANUFACTURE or MANUFACTORY 


6 at 


8.) any fort of work done or performed by | 
the hand, a the making or weaving linen, 


woollen, &e. and more particularly if the 
matter as well as the work be the product of 
the ſame country; ſometimes a large houſe 
or ſhop where great numbers work upon the 


MANUFA'CTURER-(S.) 
with his bands, or keeps and directs large 
numbers of handicraft men to bring any 
particular ſort of goods to perſection. 
MANUMLI'SSION (S.) the freeing or enfran- 


| if in this caſe he had conf 


fame d fort of gaps, is called by this; 


-perform with the hands 


Kühlt, 
one Who vorks 


chiſing of ſlaves, which by the Romans was 
after three different manners ; for cither a 


flave, with the conſent of his lord, entered 


— 


F his name in the regiſter, or the preetur laid 
them; in Architecture it is the lower part of ; 


a wand upon his head, or his maſter many- 


miſed him in his will: In the firft caſe, the 
' flave was to have ſome ſtock of his own to a 

moderate value, or if his maſter would give 
it him, it was the ſame thing ; being thus 


furniſhed, if his maſter ordered him to be en- 


tered in the publick roll of the citizens, this 
gave bim freedom 3 The ſecond manner was 
at firſt a conſular privilege, but was after- 


wards lodged in the city prattor, vey lay- 
ing a wand, called vindi#a, upon the ſlayes 
head, ſet him free; upon which the lictor 


or ſerjeant uſed to ſtrike the /lave, and then 


the publick notary regiſtered his name, and 


the reaſon of his freedom; - ſometimes the 
Romans turned their ſlavas round and gave _ 
them a box on the ear, and ſo let them go: 
Thoſe who were freed the third way, or b7/ 
will, ſhaved their head, and wore a cap a1 2 
badge of their liberty; they bad alſo a white 


habit, and a gold ring given them by their 


' maſters, and likewiſe a new name added to 
the former: Some were freed. at entertain- 


ments in private company, or by letter, but 
theſe enjoyed but a reſtrained and imperfect 
liberty, the others 2 full and perfect one, If 
any perſon during his ſlavery had been ſtig- 


 matized or branded for his miibehaviouf, or 
MA'NUALIST (S.) one that works with his! 


had been thrown into gaol upon ſuſpicion 3 
ellad | his fault, re- 
covered his maſter's favour, and was after- 
wards manumi ſed by him, be was called li- 
——_ — * only > 7 loweſt 
condition o „ Al the Arbenigns 
the ſlaves for a ſmall 5 the con- 


ſent of their maſters, might be made free; 


and ſometimes if upon an extraordinary or- 
cahon they behaved gallantly in the field, 
the ſtate made them tree ; I hoſe who were 
enfranchiſed uſed to change their name, or 
at leaſt clap a new ſyllable or two to it; 
they likewiſe altered their way of ſhaving. 
In Conftaniine's time, he ordered that all the 
deeds of manumiſſion ſhould be figned in the 


church in the yreſence of the congregation, 


the biſhop being alſo preſent, by the lord 
or maſters as witneſſes, who bringing the in- 
firument, deſired the biſhop would cunſent to 
the enfranchiſing his ſlave; theſs manumiſ- 
ſins were haſſed at the altar, There were al- 
ſo many other ways of doing the ſame thing, 


bath among the eros and others, but not 


now practiſed ; 87 in Eng/and, in the Con- 
querot 's time, the maſter dell yered them 2 


— —̃ Jh ng re ——äj* —Äů 


Mar 


MAR. 


the tight band uo the viſcount in full court, ] MARAVE'DIS (s.) a Span copper coin 1 


 ſhewing them the door, giving them a lance | 


and 2 ſword; and proclaiming them free; 
there were alſo ſeveral other ways uſed, as 


by charter . 3 A. id nary; 
MAN UMYT nb (V.) to make 


free or ſet at liberty, | | 
MANU'RE (S.) dung, ſoil, marl, lime, or any 
thing elſe that the huſhandman puts on his 


ground, to fatten, enrich, or improve it. | | 


* MANURE (V.) to plough, © work, improve, 
or make land better by labour, dung, clay, 
lime, &c, mixed together, as the ground re- 


quires, which according to the nature of the] 


ſoil and purpoſe it is intended for, is very 
different; for in the 'North-Riding of York- 
Hire, where the ſoil is ſandy, they manure it 


with clay, and then it will bear barley, 


+ wheat, oats, &. but without, it will bear 


nothing but rye; this manure, as it is very 


ſtrong, will laſt upwards of forty years; in 
*boggy or healthy grounds they uſe ſea - ſnella, 
as cockles, periwinkles, &c, with good ſuc- 


cels; in the weſt of England, they uſe a 


brackiſh ſea-ſand, which is obſerved to 
quicken dead land, ſo that by this means, 
that which would otherwiſe become the 
2 of the country, becomes the 
richeit. 8 ; | 5 js 
MA'NUSCRIPT (S.) a book written by the 


hand, and now it commonly means an origi-| 


nal, that was never printed, 


MA NWOR TH (8.)in nee eee 


e or value of a man's head, every man, 


_ * according to his degree, being rated at a cer-| 


tain price, according to which ſatisfaction 
uſed to be made to his lord if any one killed 


MANY (S.) a great multitude or number. 
MAP ($.)a iption or projection of either 
the whole world or a it upona plane, 


in which the fituation, figure, e. of a 
country, both in reſpect to its own abſolute 
j oſleſſion of a particular ſpace, or in relation 

to the bordering nations a 

ed according to the laws of projection. 

MA'PLE (S.) a tree, whoſe wood is uſed for 
many purpoſes, 655 of ornament. 


MAPPA*RIUS (S.) an officer among the 
e publick games of the] 


Remant, who in t 
© Gircus and Gladiators, c., gave the fignal 
ſor their beginning, by throwing a handker- 
chief, which he before had received from 
the emperor, conſul, or other ſupreme officer 
then preſent. | 
MA'RACOCK (.) a the Floriſts, is 
© what they alſo call the paſſion-flower, 
MARANA”THA (S.) the higheſt degree of} 

excommunication. „ USP 14 
MARA'SMUS (S.) the phyſician's term for a 

flow, continual fever, that conſumes o 

waſtes the — b degrees. 5 | 
HARAUDING 1. wandering about from 


9 


ut it, is deſcrib-- 
painters repreſented this month by a man of 


value ſomething more than a French denier; 
this is the general or national computatiye. 
coin, both in commerce and in their fiance} 
though it is not very current itſe}f among 
them; 63. of them make a rial of Iver, 
and the plaſter or piece of eight rials containg 
504, and a piſtole 2016 3 ſo that an account 
of commodities of any conſiderable value ill 
_ a monſtrous ſum to the i 
ere were, and are, various ſorts of theſe ; 
as the alphonſine, white, black, old, æc. 
maravedis, which are of different values; 
but without any additional appellation, the 
above are always meant and underſtood. 
MARBLE (S.) a ſtone dug out of pits and 
quarries, hard, firm, and ſolid, that takes a 
beautiful-poliſh, and is much uſed in the 
ornaments of fine buildings, as column 
altars, ſtatues, | &c, there are abundance of 
different ſorts, which are denominated ſome. 
times from the country, and ſometime; 
from the colour; all ſorts, except the white, 
are 'opake, but that being cut into thin 
pieces or ſlices, becomes tranſparent, 
MA'RBLE (V.) to paint or ſtain colours in 
imitation of the veans in marble, eſpecially 
upon the edges of books and paper, uſed to 
put within, bibles, common-prayer books, 
&c. and * to cover ſmall paper- books to 
write-in, 1 W TIT, 
MA'RCASITE (8.) a metallick mineral, 
making, as it were, the ſeed or firſt matier 
of metals, it being applied to every mineral 
body that has metall:ck particles in its com- 
poſition, | | i ; 
MARCA'SSIN (S.) in Heraldry, is a wid 
boar, having its tail hanging down, _ 
MA'RCGRAVE (S.) a German title, equal in 
dignity to our marquis, . 
MARCH G by the vulgar account thethird 
month of the year, and now alſo the ſame 
dy the civil and eccleſiaſtical account, tho 
formerly the firſt, the year then beginning 
on the 25th day of this month; the ancigat 


"A 


a tawney and fierce aſpect, with a helmet on 
his head, leaning upon a ſpade, holding the 
fgn Aries in his right hand, and almond 
bloſſoms and cyons in his left, and a baſket 
of ſeeds on his arm; but it is to be noted, 
that theſe fignatures are not univerſal, and 
roper to all countries and climates z in 
ary it is the going or moving of an army 
from one place to another. 
MARCH (V.) to move or go forward, 3s 3 


army docs; alſo ſpoken of or to a, perbn 


that either is, or is ordered to be gone, of 
abſcond from the place of his ordinary tel 
Hence, 4 
MARC HES (8. ) che limits or boundaries that 
were formerly appointed and ſettled between 
England and Malis, and England and Scotland. 


hes to place li ſoldiers, to get plunder, 


Forage, &c, 


MA'RCHE'T (8.) an ancient fine paid by the 


teuant to his lord upon the marriage ei "a 
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the, tenant's. daughters: This cuſtom ob- 


Ale, throughout all England, Wales, and 
| Sextland, with ſome nee, and is ill in | 
uſe in ſome places, as in the manor of Dino- 


«ur in Caermarthenſbire, the tenant pays the 
lord upon the marriage of his daughter 10 3. 
In Scotland and the North of England, the 
lord was impowered to lay with the bride; the 
kr night, which cuſtom was abrogated by 


king Malcolm III. at the inſtance of * 


| queen; and inſtead thereof the tenant was to 
a mark. to the Jord, + 1 
Met Ox Ess (s.) the wife or lady of a 


rquis, N ponies 1th 
MARCHPAN E (S.) a pleaſant confection or 
cake made of almonds, ſugar and flour, &c, 10 


MARE (S.) a ſhe or female horſe. 
MA'RESCHAL or MARSHAL (S.) in the 
French Army, is a conſiderable. dignity ; they 
| are properly the ancient . of the king. 
By their firſt inſtitution they had the com- 


mand of the van- guard, to obſerve the ene- 


my, and to chooſe proper places to encamp 
the arwy : Now they judge all military af- 
fairs by themſelves or their lieutenants; till 
the time of Francis I, their number was but 


tuo, who were allowed but goo. livres as 
t 


annum in war, and nothing in peace z 
 Gnce they are much increaſed in number, 
allowance, and honour; they are now / the 
arbitrators of quarrels among the nobility; 
their place depends abſolutely on the crown, 
not can oy be deprived during life, tho' the 
king may ſuſpend them from the exerciſe of 
their ſunction ʒ this honour is not hereditary, 
but the reward of merit and great actions; 
there are various ſorts of them, as," mare- 
ſebalt of F rance, of the camp, &c, who ac- 


cordingly are ſuperior in honour, dignity, and| - 
MARFO'RIO (s,) a famous ftatue in the city 


of Rome, placed oppoſite to another called 
Paſquin, upon which the anſwers to the ſa- 
tincal libels fixed upon Paſquin, are likewiſe 
fixed or put, ; | 

MA'RGENT or MA'RGIN (s.) the edge, 
brim, or brink of any thing, as of a. pand, 
nyer, &c, but efoecially applied to the blank 
ſpace that is left in printed or written bogks, 
ether for beauty or convenience of writing 
obſervations; or explanations, from thence 
called marginal notes, #25 

gy gt) (A.) any thing belonging to the 


MARK 8. them, e 

(8. etimes ſignifies a particular 

fort of character put upon bales, ' boxes, 
cheſts, hogſheads, and other merchandize, to 


| 


| rm Sen of Man, and drin 


tury, called the co 


(inguiſh the goods of one trader from:thoſe| 


. 


* 
. | # 
% > * 


ſtamps put upon ſilver v to aſcertain 
their fineneſs, and u 


knives, ſciſſors, ra- 
zors, &c. to ſhew who was the maker; and 
for many other purpoſes; it is alſo the name 
of a man, and in particular of one of the evans 
geliſts, who was the diſciple and interpretet 
of St. Peter; ſome affirm he was one of the 
ſeventy, but forſook our Saviour upon hearing 
him ſay, Jobn vi, 53. Except 76 eat the fleſb 
e no life in you; but St. Peter convincing 


him of bis miſtake, he returned and conti- 


nued ſtedfaſt in the faith, accompanying Pa- 
ter to Rome, where he wrote his goſpel. Aus 
thors are divided about the language that it 
was written in, ſome aftirming, that as it was 
written at Rime, and for the uſe of the Chriſ- 
tians there, it was originally in Latin, others 
affirm it was Greek; but no great harm would 


ariſe, ſuppoſe we ſhould imagine, that St. 


Mark, for the uſe of the Romans, made a 
Latin copy, and for others a Great one, &c. 
There is alſo a religious order of regular ca- 
nons, founded at Mantua by one Albert Spi- 
nola, a prieſt, towards the end of the 12th cen- 
egation of St. Marit; 
alſo an order of knignthood in the republick 
of Venice, which is conferred only on thoſe 
who have done ſome extraordinary ſervices 
to the commonwealth; it is aiſo the name 
of an old coin, in which fines, &c; of law 
are {till made, and the name retained, and 
is in value 13. 4 d. alſo a butt to aim or 


| ow ” or a guide to do or perform ſome - 
1 19g . , | Fs EO 
MARK (V.) todiſtinguiſh one thing from an- 


other by ſettiag ſome inſcription, character, 
&c. upon it; alſo a particular work taught to 
girls, whereby they make the ſeveral letters 
of the alphabet, in order to put upon the 
family linen, to diſtinguiſh each perſon's from 


that of another, 


MARKET (S.) à place where all forts of 


oods and proviſions are publickly fold, and 
theſe ſometimes are called fairs, eſpecially in 
Germany ; ſometimes it means the vent, call, 
or demand there is for any commodity z- for- 
merly, Bratton affirms, that one marlet ought 
to be diſtant from all others at leaſt fix miles 
and a half, and one third of a half; 24 
the people increaſed, ſo did the privilege 


Keeping marketsz and indeed now, in cities 


and great towns. markets are reſtrained to al- 
moſt proviſions only, every ſhop being a ſort 
of market for other manufactures; ancient} 
it was cu to have moſt fairs and mar- 
lets kept on Sundays in the church-yards, 
becauſe of the: great diſtance. of the inhabi- 
tants from thoſe places, ſo that the baſineſs 
of religion. and trade was carried on toge- 
ther ʒ and though 2 GY 1 
ſeveral kings, yet it was kept up till Henry 
Vith's time, when it was effedtually ſup- 
prefied; there art ſome remain * 
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- - Other itreę ularities, which through neglect of 


MARKET 


MARLINE (s.) a fmall line made of un- 


; - tice ſtüll in the moſt northern parts of the 
; kingdom ; many laws with ſevere penalties, 
have been made about regulating the markers, 
to prevent monopolizing, foreſtalling, and 


being executed, occaſions too much of thoſe 
practices paſſing unpuniſhed, - - | 
Clerk of the ; Je thy 


ceable. 1 
LE (A.) any commodity that 
ſor its neſs and faſhion is ſaleable. 
MA'RKET-JEW'(S.) in Corneal, a ſea- port 

town with a bad harbour; it is a ſmalltown, 
- |. whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday z diſ- 
tant from London 228 computed, and 283 
MARL () a fort of fur, chyey, ſoft; foffil 
. L (S.) a at, elayey, ile 
5 — land to render it fruitful,” of 
. various colours and qualities; it is ſometimes 
- uſed in making of lime, being burnt like] 
other ſtone. . | 


market be 


MA'RLBOROUGH- (s.) in Wilſhire, is anf 


ancient borough town that ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, and is governed by a 
mayor, 12 aldermen, 24 burgeſſes, and 
-» other oe fewer it is a town that has a 
good ſhop-keeping trade; but not 
—. of the manufacturing part; le market 
is weekly on Saturday; the river Kennet 
made navigable by act of parliament, comes 
up to it; diſtant from London 62 computed, 
and 75 meaſured miles, : f 


twiſted hemp well tarred, to ſeaſe the ends of 
6. _ from fareing out; they alſo ſeaſe the 
s of the ſtraps at the arſe of the blocks 
together with this, and if a ſail be ript out of 
- the bolt-rope, (in caſe of hurry or cold wea- 
ther ſo as they cannot ſew it) they put mar- 
line thro! the oilet · holes, and faſten the bolt- 
rope and ſail together, 


:  - Marline Spike, a ſmall iron inſtrument,, 


made on purpoſe to ſplice ſmall ropes toge- 
cher, and to open bolt-ropes when they few 
in the ſail, 282 
MARLOW (S.) in Buclingbamſbire, ſituated 
upon the Chiltern, or. Cball - Hills, near the 
.» Thames, over which it has a bridge; it is a 
pretty good borough-town, that ſends two 
._ members to parliament; diſtant from London 
26 computed, and 31 meaſured miles, | 
MA'RMALADE or MA'RMALET (S.) a 
 - Pleaſant cooling conſection made of the juice 
or pulp of various fruits, as plumbs, apricots, | 
- _quinces, &c, boiled up with ſugar, &c, 
MA'KMORKA ARUNDELIANA (s.) certain 
tables of ancient marble, wherevn is carved 
{a Chronicle.of Atbens, 264 years before Jeſus 
Christ, preſented to the univerſity of Oxford 
dy the carl of Arunde!, who procured them 


. fromthe calt; in 1676, Dr, Prideaux pub-| 


P 4 an officer whoſe buſi-| 
, © neſs it is to keep a ſtandard of all weights] 

and meaſures, according to the king's ſtan- 
dard kept in the Exchequer, and to take care 
that all the weights and meaſures uſed in the] 


| they are very hoſpitable, and entertaig p 


1 


MAR 


liched an account of all the inſcriptions, 

MA*RMOSET (S.) a fort of black 
with a ſhagged mane or neck; alſo 3 grv- 

teſque figure in building, © + 

MA*RONITES or MA*RONISTS(S,) certain 
Chriſtians in the eaſt, ' whoſe original four. 
der was one Maron; they were formerly fit 
to have embraced the errors of the Jacobites, 
Neftorians, and Monothelites, but now we 
reconciled to the Roman church; they ſpeak 
a ſort of Syriack; they have a patriarch, 
archbiſhops, biſhops, and about 1 30 curate, 
but are fo oppreſſed by the Turks, that the 
clergy are forced to work for their living; 
l- 


* grims according to their ability; t 
Lent according to the ancient 4 5 
but one meal a day, and that not before 
they hear maſs, which is about four in the 
afternoon ; they have a great reſpect fy 
their prieſts, who are diſtinguiſhed by 2 blue 
' ſcarf that they wear about their caps; mar- 
ried men may become prieſts, but none 
marry after they have entered into orden, 
Pope Gregory XIII, founded a college x 
Rome, where their youth are educated by Je- 
ſuits, and then ſent into their own country; 
their clergy wear no ſurplices nor cornere 
caps, keep particular faſts and feaſts, and 
diſagree in many particulars from the church 
of Rome; their yn is a monk of the 
order of St. Anthony, and claims the title of 
patriarch of Antioch; and is always called Pe 
ter, though his rea} name be Fobn, Ce. they 
read their ſervice both in the vulgar language 
and in Latin. 55 oh, 
MAROO'NING (5$,) on a perſa 
aſhore on an uninhabited iſland, 
MA'ROTICK STILE (S.) a peculiar manner 
of writing poetry among the French, gay and 
merry, yet ſimaple and natural, introduced 
by arot, and completed by Yaiture and 
Fontaine, ; 
Letters of MAR (S.) are inſtruments au- 
thorizing the ſubjets of one prince to make 
repriſals upon, or captures of the ſhips or 
ful zecke of another prince or country, upon c- 
count of that prince or country's not 
made proper redreiſes or reparations of ſuch 
damages or captures as have been made upon 


the ſhips or ſubjects of the former, by the / 


ſubjects of the latter. 

MA'RQUESS or MA'RQUIS (S.) un order 
of nobility between a duke and an earl, of 
count, firſt introduced by Richard II. who, 
in the year 1337, created his favourite R-- 
bers Vere, who was then carl of Oxford, marqui 
of Dublin; the title given to a marguis in 
writing is, The _ noble, moſt honour «, and 
potent prince; a by the king he is called; 
Our right triſiy, and intirely beloved coup, 
the honour is hereditary z and the eldeſt ſon, 
by the courteſy of Eng/and, during the fa- 
thera life, is called earl or lord of a plat, 
but the younger ſons are all * 
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MA'RQUI | 
97 or eſtate that gives the title 
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- Thomas, Foſeph, We. 'a margiits's cap 4s the! 
ſume with a d 


- z duke's having flowers and leaves, à . 


uke's, but thetr coronets differ, 


quit's flowers or pyramids crowned or topped 
ung wang a , e AGAR TEE 
RQUETRY (S.) inlaid work, or fineer- 
ing, being a plane of oak or well dried fir, 
covered with ſeveral pieces of ſine hard wood 
of various colours, in the forms of birds, 
flowers, knots, & c. and ſometimes inter- 
mixed with tortoiſe-ſhell, mother of yore 
 filver; Ke. ſomerimes it is compoſed of glais 
of yarious colours, and ſometimes of preci- 
ous ſtones or eurious marbles,” and then it is 

called er % 
ATE (S.) the office, duty, > 


of marquis. $ Wh 


MARR (V,) ta ſpoil, hurt, prejudice, hinder, 


corrupt, deface, prevent, &c. 5 

MA RRIAGE (S.] that honourable conttact 
that perſons of different ſexes make with one 
another, whereby they are obliged to hve 


in love and harmony together, and from 


whence ſprings the true be:efit- of Wade 
and commonwealth:, by producing children 
for their continuance and increaſe, whoſe 
parents beintz known, are obliged to do their 
utmoſt, by all lawful methods, to maintain 


and educate them, without being burden-| / 


ſome to the ſtate. To render this contract 
the more ſacred, moſt civilized nations have 
accompanied it with ſeveral religious cere- 
monies, and malte it the work of the prieſt 
rather than the civil magiſtrate, to ſtrike the 


greater awe upon all preſent, and make them 


the more careful and fearful of breaking 


through the conditions; the church of Rome 


has carried it ſo far as to make it one of their 
ſacraments, and yet are ſo contradictious as 
10 ſorbid all their clergy to marry. The 


Tarks have three ſorts of wives, wiz. leyiti-| 


mate ones, which they actually marry; wives 
in kebin, Which they may hire for any ſet 


and ſlaves, which they buy like any other 


commodity; certain degrees of conſangui- 


nity are now forbidden to marry, though ori- 
pnally they were unavoidably permitted; 
anciently, the men received no portion with 
their wives, but rather bought them of their 
parents, or at leaſt made large preſents to them 
according to their abilities. | 
Duty of Marriage, was an ancient mulct, 
fine, or obligation upon women, who held 
ſees that required military ſervice, to marry ; 
that ſo their huſbands might render thoſe! 
ſervices, and ſo indemnify the lords, which 
they themſelves could not do, upon account 
of their ſexz now it means all thoſe obliga- 
tions that are mutually due from both ſexes 
that are married together. 65 ds. 
Marriage Muſick, a ineering, bantering ap- 
pellation tor the crying of young children, 4 
ridiculing that hogourable (tate, 


- 


way of 


IE 


MA'RRIAGEABLE (A.) fit or of an'age ind 
ſtature ſuitable to marry, and is r 
r wee to virgins of about 14 or 15 yea 


old. | 
MA'RRIAGEABLENESS (s.) the ſtate ce 
condition of perſons, for age, ſtature, health, 
Ke, that makes them fir or ripe for mar- 
ASIA e n 152 7H, ee 
MA'RROQUIN (S.) the ſkin of 4 goat or 
ſome ſuch like creature, very frequent in the 
Levant, dreſſed in ſumach or galls, and chen 
made of ſuch colour as the artiſt pleaſes, 
whether it be red, yellow, blue, &. vulgarly 
called Morocco leather. 
MA*RROW (s.) the choict delicious fat, ſet, 


* 
LF 


or oily ſubſtance contained in the cayities of 


the bones of moſt creatures, eſpecially the 
large thigh, ſhin; or other bones tu. are on- 
fiderably hollow, alſo the beſt or choiceſt part 
of any book, ſpeech; &. or the moſt uſeful 
* — of a ſcience, &. is calle the marrow 
| if, "OS BELLE CES, n , n , mn , 
MA'RRY (V.) to enter into contract, ot take 
a woman to wife, according to the rites, ce- 
remonies or cuſtoms of any particular people 
C 
MARS (S.) — the ancient Heathens, was 
called the god of war; he was by them iid 
to be the Ton of June, ho hrought "him 
forth by touching à flower that was Thewn 
her by Flora; this is feigned to be done b 
her out of revenge, becauſe Jupiter her huſ- 
band begat Pallas out of his brain without 
hy Mass is aid” to be born in Th acia, 
The | 


being ſurpriſed by Yu 


and a dog, to Mars; ambng the Chymiſs 

they expreſs iron by Mars 1e e 
make him the third planet deſcending in or- 
der, of a hot and dry nature, fiaiſhing his 
revolution in almoſt 12 yeats;, he has the 


| ſun for his center, ſo that whe he is acro- 
time, and are at liberty to leave them again; 


nically oppoſite to him, he ſeems to be below 
him, nearer the earth, and appears almoſt as 
big as Venus, having a greater parallax than 
the ſun, viz, four minutes at ſome times, 
ſo that When he is in the loweft Apfis of his 

orb, we fmd a great intention of heat if it 
be ſummer, and a great remiſſion of cold if 
it be winter, and the contrary when he is in 
his apogzon, the diſtance between them be- 
ing computed at 1690280 miles; the ro- 
logers call him the leffer infortune, as being 
an enemy to human nature, upon account of 
the heat and dryneſs of his qualſicies, and with 
them ſigniſies military men, lurgeons, ſmiths, 
c. and of diſeaſes, ſuch as proceed from 
aduff choler, and heat of blood, as acute ſe- 
vers, yellow jaundice, ſmall-pox, c. with 
the Heral/ds, it fignifies guſe / or red, 


overflowed with the waters of the neighbour- 


112 


int ſeas or rivers, and which, When the water 


MARSH{(S.) anylow-lands that are frequent'y 


poets fpeaſc of his amaurs with Venus, 
the goddeſs of 'Love _ Beailty, and of their 

tan her hulband ; the 
ancient idolaters ſacrificed à horſe, a Wolf, 


I 


M AR 


is out . y fertile, occafioned by 
the flime, 00ze, & 7 is waſhed in upon it. 
MARSHAL (S.) in England, there are man 
officers called by this name, that are of dif- 
_ ferent ſorts and authorities, the chief where- 
of is the carl Marſbal of England, who is 
one of the great officers of the crown, that 
tales cognizance of all matters of war and 
arms, determines contracts concerning deeds 


war; within the realm, which cannot be de- 
_ termined by common law, in which he uſu- 
or proceeds according to the civil law; this 
office is hereditary, and hos for many ages 
been ia the houſe of Norfolk, Anciently he 
had ſeveral courts under him, but now only 
the, "ater a where he may , fit in judg- 
ment againft criminals, offending within the 
verge of the court; there are other inferior 
officers of this name, as marſhal of the juſ- 
tices in cyre, marſbal of the King't-Bench, 
ho has the cuſiody of the priſon called by 
_ that name. _ Knight-marſbal is an officer of 
the Marſhalſea, under hom are the mar- 
+ men, who are 
Life, and arreft in the verge of the court, 
When a warrant is backed by the board of 
' Grten-cleth 3 alſo in an Army, there is an in- 
fetior officer belonging to every company, 
_ Ealled by this name, and ſeveral others, as the 
cit TE AE Leer TRT | | "pol | 
ravging things or perſons in the proper man- 
ner, ſo as to anſwer my ts they are de- 
_ Gigned for; in Heraldry, it is the diſpoking all 
- perſons and things in all manner of ſolem- 
nities, whether feflival or mournful, ſuch as 
eoronations, inſtalments, marriages, . burials, 
de, according to their ſeveral ranks or de- 
tees; alſo the diſpoſing of coats · armour per- 
taining to diſtinct families, and of their con- 
tingent ornaments, with their parts and ap- 
purtenances in their proper places, in one and 
the ſame ſhield or eſcutchcun. 
MA'RSHALSEA (S.) the court of reſidence 
the priſon in Southzwark, 


oſ the marſhal of t! 
called by this name, _ _— 
MA RSH FIELD (S.) in 'Gloveefter fire, a ſmall 
town, whoſe mazket is weekly on Tueſday, 
here the clothing manufacture is carried vi- 
gorouſly on; diſſant from London 84 com- 
puted, and 102 meaſured miles. 
| MART (S.) a tree, open market, for all per- 
ſons to buy and ſell commodities. in, but 
more eſpecially applied to | thoſe German 
towns where the great fair, are kept, as 
22 Ws... 1 3 
MA'RTEN or MA'RTERN (S.) a ſmall erea 


, 


* 


ture that has a very rich ſur, and whoſe dung 
belonging to war; 


has a muſky ſcent, | 
MARTIAL (A.) ſomething 
© with Chymiftr, it is ſome 
or impregnations of ſteel, LT 
Martial Low, the law of war or arme, 

Ru 28 2 1 , 
ing, ups. the king's Pd or Ki 


pꝛepaxations oſ iron 


ö 


hae uſeth abſolute power z but of late y 


of arms upon land, and matters: concerning | 


roperly the king's bai- |. 


) the. ordering. or ar- 


MA'RTYBR. (V.) to torment, 


Keutepant in time of war, for the king never 
makes any laws in times of peace, but by 
common conſent in . parliament, but in war 


even this power hath been veſted in the king 
or his generals by act of parliament, under 
certain reſtrictions. | > 
MARTIN or MA'RTINET. (s.) a bird of 
bh | proving kind; alſo a ſort of pear ſo 
called. 4 : 
MA'RTINATE, (V.) a cant name for being 
tranſported into the foreign plantations, or 
baniſhed from a perſon's native country for 
_ miſdemeanors; all to ſouſe or pickle fiſh, a 
mackarel, &c. | | 
MA'RTINGAL (s.) a * 
at one end of the girth under a horſe's 


* 


and at the other end to the muſrole, to hin- 
der him from reari | 


ng- | 0 
MARTINMAS or MA'RTLEMAS ($.) the 
. feſtival of St, Martin, obſerved on the 1:th 
day. of November, and in the north of Eu- 
land, and in Scotland, is one of the quarter 
days ur times of reckoning for their rents, 
W & e. ET He nn 
MA'RTLETS (s.) in Heraldry, are birds whoſe 
feet are ſo ſhort, that they can ſeldom be ſeen, 
and their wings ſo long, that they could not 
riſe if they pitched upon a level or plain, for 
which — 2 they light only upon high 
places, 'as tops of trees, c. that they 
take flight again by throwing — 
it is alſo uſed for pigeons with their feet 
ed or torn off, .as a mark of diſtinction for a 
fourth brother of a family EM 
MA'RTNETS (S.) ina Ship, are ſmall lines 
that are faſtened to the legs on the leetch of 
the ſail, and appear like crow-feet, the fail 
being. reeved through a block and the top- 
maſt head, and ſo comes down by the maſt to 
the deck ; the uſe of them is to bring that 
part of the leetch of the ſail which is next to 
the yard-arm, up cloſe to the yard when the 
ſail. is furled; — great ſhips have them 
to the top-ſails and fprit-ſails, 
MARTYR (S.). one who undergoes all 
ner of ſeverities, and even death itſelf, for 
the profeſſion or defence of certain doQtrines 
which he really ſuppoſes, or at leaſt 
declares to be true. The word properly figni 
fies a witneſs, and in this ſenſe it is uſed for 
thoſe who at firſt were perſecuted for 1in- 
dicating the truth of the facts contained in 
the goſpel, relating to the miracles, death, 
relurtection, &c, of Jeſus Chriſt, and after- 
wards for all thoſe who ſuffered any hard- 
chi ps or inconveniences upon account of the 
Chriſtian religion, though it is alſo applied 
to the firm adberents of vice; as we ſay 
or the is one of Venn martyrt, who by 4 
diſſoluta manner of living loſe their life bj 
means of the foul diſeaſe; ſo a perſon ihat 
kills himſelf by excefljve drinkingy is called 
4 mariyr of Baci bus, Cc. c 
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{ MA'SCLE (S.) in Heraldry, a ſhort lozenge 


MAS 


op niſh any perſon cruelly for the ſake of 


religious opinions only. Wu 


MAS 


grain often in the li e art n 
[+ be thoroughly —— 'or ſoaked, » thi th 


MA'RTYRDOM (S.) the evil, pain, or other | virtue, or ſpirit of the-grain may h into 


inconvenience that any perſon ſuffers for the 
. fake of profeſſing any doctrines or opinions, 
eſpecially religious ones, | 


MARTYRO'LOGY (s.) a catalogue or hif- | 


of ſuch perſons as have ſuffered for the 
effion of any religious principles, and is 
particularly underſtood of the utions and 
ſufferings of the firſt profeſſors of Chriſtia- 
nity under the Heathen Kings, emperors, or 
fates they lived in; it is allo applied to the 
icular ſufferings of particular profeſſions, 

8 of the Proteſtants under Popiſh governors, 
&c, In theſe hiſtories are inſerted the names 
of the  perſecutors, and the perſecuted, with 
the reaſon why, the manner how, and the 
time when, Kc. e 


MA'RVEL (V.) · to wonder, be ſurpri ſed, or 


aſtoniſhed at, to admire, or expreſs great ſur- 
ze at a thing, | | 
MA'RVELLOUS ( A.) ftrange, wonderful, 
amazing, uncommon, &c, 
S. MAR (S.) ſometimes means the ws «9 
or mother of Chriſt, and ſometimes ſome 
other perſon the church of Rome has thought 
ft to dignify with this character; there are 
alſo many orders, both religious and military, 
that go by this name. EET: 
MA'SCHIL (S.) this word or term is often 
found in the titles of the Palms, and ſigni- 
ßes an inſtructor; but ſome think it was 


only the name of an inſtrument, or of a tune, 


thoſe pſalms were played upon or ſung to; 
ſome jp „that at the ſinging or repeating 
thoſe films, the Jeu expounded or ex- 
— them, but the pſalms themſelves 
ew they are rather to be underſtood as ſo 
many leſſons of direction or inſtruction. 


voided, repreſenting the meſh of a net. | 
MA'SCULINE (A.) robuſt, manly, bold, 
courageous, ſomething belonging to the male 
kind; the Aſtrologers have maſculine planers| 
and ſigns, not to denote any real diſtinction 
of ſex in the celeſtial bodies, but only analo- 


gically to ſignify the qualities, they pretend 
them to be principally endowed with; thoſe | 


that excel in ative qualities, that is, in heat 
er cold, they cell maſculine, and the paſſive 
8 or moiſture and drought, they call 
eminine planets, In the French Poetry, 
thoſe times that end with a ſtrong accent, 
or ſuch words as have no E feminine to ter- 
minate them, are called maſculine rhimes or 
MASH (S.) a mixture or compoſition made of 

various ingredients upon ſundry occaſions, as 

* 3 horſe a maſh is made of bran, hot water, 


; liquor, &e. ELS O14 PEE £67 n 
MA'SHAM (s.) in the North-Riding of York- 
ſpire, a ſmall-town, whoſe market was for · 
merly weekly on Wedneſday ; but it is. now 
on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 165 com- 
puted, and 200 meaſured miles, bad 
MASK (V.) to hide, cover, diſguiſe, or keep 
any thing ſecret by excuſes, pretences, &c. 
MASK (S.) ſometimes means à covering for 
the ladies to wear over their faces, in hot 
weather, or as a diſguiſe, and is alſo called a 
vizard; and ſometimes. means an entertain- 


diſguiſe themſelves under uncouth ſorts cf 

dreſſes, &c. In» Architefure, thoſe pieces 

of groteſque ſculpture or ſatyr- faces . 

fill up and adorn freezes, pannels of doors, 
keys of arches, and other vacant places, are 

ſo called, 1 450 CEA * 
MA SLIN (S.) a mixture of wheat, corn and 
rye together, and bread made of ſuch mixture, 
is called maſlin bread, 


direction of an architect, ta do the ſtone 
part of any large building, as of a church, 
publick hall, palace, &c, There is an anci- 
ent ſociety called free or accepted Maſons, ei - 
ther from ſome extraordinary knowledge they 
are ſuppoſed to be maſters of, or becauſe the 
firſt founders were of that profeſſion : They 
are now very conſiderable, both for numbers 
and character, being ſcattered all over Europe, 


ing and ingenuity, whoſe principal ſecret is 
ſo ſacredly kept, that none but thoſe of the 
ſociety know what it is, and which ſhews, 
by the friendly offices that they continually 
exhibit,” eſpecially towards one another, it is 
far enough from 1mmorality or difſotuteneſs, 
which their cnemies charge them with, 
MA'SONRY (S.) the art of ordering and pre · 
paring all manner of ftone-work belonging to 
any ſort of building. | 

MASO'RAH (8:) the title of a eritiele, or 
commentary upon the Bible by the Jerviſb 
doftors, in which are inſerted; the vatiuus 
readings, the form that every' word is met 
with throughout the Bible; alſo the number 
of verſes, words, and letters contained in it, 
by which means they pretend to preſerve it 
free from corruption or :ltcration 5 this was 
performed certain rabbins, who under 


errors that were crept into at in the Babylo- 

viſb captivity, divided the canonical books 
into 22 in number, and thoſe into chapters 
and verſes. . e | 


MASQUE (s.) See MAK. 


MASH (v.) to mix well together, to tho |MASQUE (/) to diſguiſe, hide, or conceal 


roughly wet grain, &e, with hot water; as 


under a cover, pretence, &c, 


in Brewing, after the liquor is poured over [MASQUERA'DE (.) a fort of carnival. of 


_ ie malt, it js the firing or turning the 


1 py libertiniſh 


ment, or ſort of ball or play, Where perſons 


MA SON (S.) a work man employed under the 


and conſiſting of the greateſt men for learn-= 


Eſdras purged the Hebrero Bible from the 


— LET Wa ne SEA — — — 


MAS 


1 hiſh+ diverſion, where perſons of all 
iges, qualities, and ſexes, meet together diſ- 
© guiſed, and under the pretence of diverſion fre- 

quently commit very unwarrantable facts and 
I/ 8 7.77 23. 
MASS (5) ſometimes means only a great heap 

or collection of any particular or mixed ſort, 


body cohering with it, or moving or gravitat- 
ing along with it, and ſometimes all ſorts 


0 3 2 offices Whatever; but in the 


church of Rome, at this time it ſignifies what 
ö they call the unbloody ſacriſice of the body 


10 offered upon the altar under the ſpecies of 

_ © bread and wine : When the prayers are ſung 
by the choiriſters, and all the magnificence of 

* - ceremonies n uſed, it is called bigh maſs; 


f or rehearſed without ſinging, it is called 4 


maſs. n 


people in great numbers, hy way of ſur⸗ 
priae, and upon very Night and 'gronndleſs 
occaſions, and is common with the Papiſts 


Iriſh * of the Proteſtants, &. 
MA'SSACRE(S.) a publick deſtruction by fire, 
'- ſword, Ce. of a great number of people in 
- cool blood, commonly for .the ſake of ſome 
religious opinions. 25 


church in the fourth century, about 361, 
Who alſo were called Euchires, who affirmed 


-. other good works; their authorities were 
certain monks of Meſopotamia, who growing 
-., weary of their manual work, which at that 


+  pline; pretended that prayer alone gave them 
ſtrength to reſiſt all temptations, that it put 
the devil to flight, and rooted out fins; they 
maintained alſo, that every man had two 

-- ſouls, one of which was celeſtial, the other 
8 devil, that was forced out by prayer ; they 
pretended they were prophets, and that they 


eyes, and that they became ſo far like unto 
God, that in ſuch condition they did not ſo 
much as fin in their thoughts ; to theſe they 
added many ot her errors, imagining the Holy 
Ghoſt deſcended vifibly upon them, eſpecially 
at the time of their ordination, when they 


which occaſioned them to be called enthuſi- 


ulm to any but their own ſect, diſſulved mar- 
riages, and perſuaded children to leave their 
parents to follow them; the men wore their 
EN long like women, and went in magnifi- 
cent robes; the em Theodefius publiſhed 
nan edit againſt them, and the biſhops in a 
council, anne 427, ordered, that by ; reaſon 


of matter, and ſometimes the matter of any | 


and blood of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, which | 


but hen the prayers are only plainly ſpoken, 


MA'SSACRE (v.) to kill, murder, or deſtroy 


for religion, as the Pariſian, Sicilian, and 


that prayer alone was ſufficient inſtead of all 


time wat a conſiderable part of their diſci-! 


could fee the Trinity with their / corporeal 


\ danced, as they pretended, vpon the devil, 


„ 


MA'SSETERS (S.) ſhort, thick, and tene 
-muſcles of the lower jaw, Whieh, with the 
aſſiſtance of the temporal muſcles they more 

to the right fide, the left ſide, and forward, 

MASSIVE or MA'SSY (A) heavy, ſolid, 

| wenn,” ſhorr, 1 pla * robuſt; in 

__ " Arechitecrure, a ma r or column 

that is too ſh ng. fo ods "ow 

MASSONE' or MA'SSONEL (A.) in Ha. 

"dry," is when an ordinary is repreſented by a 
—_— with the joints between the ſtone 
viſible. | 


particular altar, who ſays a certain number 
of maſſes for the * 4 ſoul or ſouls of a 
perſon or perfons deceaſed, _ | 
MAST (S.) the fruit of the oak, beech, chef. 
nut- trees, &c, in a Ship, is that large tree, 
or pole raiſed in veſſels for the cordage and 
fails to be faſtened to, and theſe are variouſly 
named, according to the part of the ſhip 
are put in, as the main-maſt, the fore-maf, 
the mizen-maft; and becauſe ig large hi 
no one tree can be got large, tall and Araight 
enough to make the maſts, and likewiſe they 
would be too cumberiome to 'manage, oy 
are therefore made in parts or joints, whi 
ſeparately are alſo called maſts, as the main- 
maſt, main · top-maſt, main- top gallant-mof, 
which three compoſe only what is. properly 
the main-maſt, which is uſually made fort- 


MASSA'LIANS (S.) a ſect that /peſiered the]  fifths- in length of the breadth of the fi 


. multiplied by 3, and that gives the length cf 
the maſt in feet; the others are proportior 
to this, which for every yard. in length i 
made one inch thick, & c. 5 
MASTER (S.) a head, governor, teacher, 
owner, or proprietor ;. there are alſo many 
officers who bear this name, as the maſter of 
a ſhip, aſſay-maſter, maſters in chancery, ke, 
MA'STER {V.) to conquer, manage, over- 
come, or bring into ſubjection. 
MA'STERLESS (A.) unruly, diforderly, un- 
governablez alſo one out of place or ſervice. 
MA'STER-PIECE (S.) a very curious perfor 
mance, or delicate piece of workmanſhip; 
alſo any thing that is too difficult for a 


to do. ; 

MA'STERSHIP (s.) the office, authority, 
quality, or dignity of him that acts as a mal- 
ter, head, or commander. : 

MASTICA'TION (S.) the aft of chewing 0 

| Ry the food in one's mouth with: the 
teen. N 15 

MASTICA'TORIES. (S.) medicines that be- 


- afty, or perſons poſſeſſed; they forbad giving] int chewed in the mouth, excite the faliva 


freely, as tobacco, ginger, pepper, ſage, ! 
mary, &. 


MA STICK (s.) the gum of the lentiſk-tree 
uſed upon many occaſions, | 

MA'STICOT or MA'STICOTE ($.) a gov 
light yellow colour for painting; cſpeci 
to make green, by mixing blue with it; ten 


© of their frequent relapſes, they ſhould be os; colour grinds very freely and fine, and 


more «dmitted, whatever promiſes of repent- 
ance they ſhould make, 1 


2 good body. I 


MA'SS-PRIEST (S.) is a prieſt of a chantry or 
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PSHE PHOKKSES 


MAT 


STIFF (s.) a dog of the largeft breed, ke 
* people ks have large yards before their 
houſes, as a ſort of defence againſt thieves 
climbing over the wall. OG 
MAT (S.) a uſeful, flat, broad piece of weav- 
ing, made of ruſhes or ſtraw, and ſome of 
them very beautiful, by the mixture of va- 
riety of colours; ſome are uſed to lay in the 
entries of houſes to clean the ſhoes on, others 
in chambers for warmth, others on the table 
to ſet the diſhes of meat on, and others to 
line walls, pack up cabinets, bureaus, and 
other curious moveables; in a Sbjp, thoſe 
lats that are made of ſinnet and thrums to 
. keep the cordage faſt, are ſo called; alſo the 
contraction of the name Matthew, 
MATCH (S.) among the Gunners, is a ſort of 
rope made on purpoſe, that, when one end is 
lighted, will burn regularly and gradually till 
it is all burnt out; it is uſed for firing of 
match-lock muſkets and great guns; it 1s 
alſo laid in mines that are to blow up fo 


„ G 4 


that it exiſted eternally, and that he only 
it particular forms, according to the uſe 
purpoſe he deſigned it ſor. 
MATERIA'LITY (S.) the. being made or 
compuſed of matter; alſo the fignificancy or 
valuableneſs of any buſineſs. . 


ave 
or 


MATE! RIALNESs (S.) the fate or condition 


of mo thing of moment, conſequence, or 
weight. wy | 

MATE'RIALS (S.) the matter of which any 
thing is made, built, or compoſed. | 


MATERNAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 


mother, motherly, kind, or affectionate, 
MATH (S.) a country word, ſignifying ſome- 
times the graſs, and ſometimes mowing, or 

, cutting down the graſs, 1 1 
Latter Math, is a ſecond mowing, &c. or 
hay made from graſs growing aficr a firſt 
mowing, &c. which is very rarely long or 
good enough to ſtack, and therefore is uſed 
immediately, | 


many hours after it is laid down; alſo pieces} MATHEMA'TICAL (A) ſomething belong- 


of cards, papers, cloth, ſticks, &c, dipped in 
brimſtone, to light candles; ſometimes 
it means a marriage, and ſometimes one per- 
ſon that is equally ſkilled, or capable of doing 
any buſineſs, &c. as well as another; like - 
wiſe thoſe who buſy themſelves to perſuade 
men to marry, are called match-makers ; alſo 
a bout at cock-fighting is called a match; alſo 
the making an agreement to fight or play at 
| — is called a match. | 

MATCH (V.) to couple, com 
one thing lilce to another; alſo to marry, or 
give in marriage, &c, 5 

MATCHABLE (A.) that may be . 
com with, fellowed, or coupled. 

M4"TCHLESS (A.) that cannot be equalized, 
that is beyond any compariſon, 
MATCHLESSNESS (S.) the condition or 

| quality of a thing or perſon that cannot be 
equalized, either for goodneſs or badnefs, 

MATE (S.) a companion or afliſtant, and is 
particularly uſed for the officers in a merchant | 
ip, below the maſter. | „ 

MATEO'LOGY (S.) a fooliſh enquiry into 
matters or things too high, above, or beyond 
the capacity or underſtanding of the enquirer, 

Dura MA'TER (S.) a membrane or ſkin ftick- 
ing cloſe to the ſkull on the inſide in ſome 
Places, and covers the brain and cerebellum 
immediately, 4 

Pia MATER (S.) a ſkin which immediately 
clothes the brain and cerebellum, is very full 
of blood-veſſcls, and is ſuppoſed to keep in 
the ſpirits bred there. 

MATE'RIA: MEDICA (S.) all thoſe medi- 
cines that ate any ways uſed either for the 
cure or ee of diſeaſes, wounds, &e. 

MATERIAL (A.) whatever is made or com- 
poled of matter or ſubſtance; alſo any buſi- 
nen or concern of conſequence, value, or 


MATE 'RIALISTS (S,) a ſeftthat maintained 


e, or male 


rtaining to the mathematicks. 


_— a | 
MATHEMA'TICKS (S.) with the Ancient, 


meant all ſorts of learning or diſcipline, but 
even then, as well as now, in.a more parti- 
cular manner it was reſtrained to thole arts 
that were immediately concerned about 
number and quantity; and under this con- 
ſideration it will be no ways romantick, to 
affirm this ſcience, or rather theſe ſciences, 
were known to the Antediluvian world; but 
later ages have made the ſundry divihons, 
ſub-diviſions, and improvements that are 
now in being, and from whence ſo man 
ſurprizing' concluſions, numerical, optical, 
and mechanical have taken their riſe, The 
general diviſion is firſt into ſpeculatius mat ho- 
matichi, which is only concerned about the 
ratio, proportion, 6r properties of numbers 
and figures under their various combinations g 
the ſecond is called practical matbematicks, 
which reduces and applies the ſeveral rules, 
found out by ſpeculation, to, particular arts 
and purpoſes, as the computing the intereſt 
of money, the value of goods, the diſtance 
of places, the quantity of Jand or liquor con- 
tained in a field or veſſel, &c; and theſe 
particular branches go under various names, , 
as arithmetick, ſurveying, gauging, &c, 
MATHEMATI'CIAN (S.) a perſon ftudious, 
and prattifing, and well ſkilled in the ma- 
thematicks, eſpecially the ſpeculative or de- 
- monſtrative paris. | 
MA'TINS (S.) that ſervice or thoſe prayers 
that are performed firſt in the morning, or 
beginning of the day in church, 
MATRA'LES (S.) a feaſt of the goddeſs Ma 
tuta, which the Roman kept upon the 11th 
of June, when none but the Reman ladies en- 
tered into the temple of the yodecſs to ſacri - 
' fice; they took a flaye along with them, 
whom they beat with their fiſts, becauſe Ino, 
Who was the goddeſs, being the wife of Alu- 
II e 


* 


SAT. - 
mas king of Tbebes, had been jealous of a 
dave whom her buſbend loved ; there was 
. alſo another particular ceremony obſerved, 

the ladies taking with them their ſiſters chil- 


eren, for whom they prayed, and not their 


own. 8 | £628 
MA'TRASS (S.) with the Chymiſis, is a bolt- 
head, or long ſtraighi-neck d veſicliof glaſs 
fitted to the noſe of an alembick, which are 

- ſometimes called receivers in diſtillation, 

MA'TRICE (S.) with Dyers, is applied to the 
five fimple colours from whence all the reſt 
may be compoſed, viz, black, white, blue, 

red, ee 8 I : 

 MA'TRICES (s.) with the Letter- Founders, 
are the _— moylds in which are ſlamped 
or punched the letters wanted, and which 
being fixed in an iron or ſteel mould to pour 
the melted liquor in, are fo contrived, that 
to the face of the letter there is alſo a neck or 

' fem caſt about f of an inch long, more 
or leſs, as occaſion or the fancy of the prin- 

ter or uſer may require. 5 5 

MA'TRICIDE (s.) this term is applied to the 
murderer of his mother, and J to the act 

of murdering of a mother, 

MATRIYCULA (S.) a catalogue, roll, or liſt 

of the names of any company or ſociety of 
perſons, and particularly ſpoken of a college 
or univerſity for ſeholars or ſtudents in lan 

ges, the liberal arts and ſciences, &c. 
om whence the books in which the new- 
admitted members are inſerted, are called 

g matricular books, | i 9 

MATRICULATE (V.) to tegiſter or enter 
in the book or roll of a company or body 
of men, but more particularly applicd to the 

| 2 regiſtering of new Rudent in an 
univer ty. 

3 ˖˙(— e 8.) the act * regiſter- 

„entering, or enrolling a in pr 
lifts or books. 5 "on MN 

MATRIMO'NIAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
or appertaining to marriage. 

MA”"TRIMONY S.) the act or 

gy or wedlock, 

MATRIX (S.) the womb of every female, 
whether human or animal, where the fetus 
receives nouriſhment and form, &c, 

MATRON (S.) in general ſignifies any mar- 
ried woman, or the mother of children; and 
ſometimes | ſignifies one who has the caic 
and direction of the linen, and childrens 
vituals, c. in an hoſpital; and in a Law 
Senſe, ſuch grave experienced women as are 
ſummoned upon a jury to give verdict in caſe 

of a woman criminal that pleads her being 

nick with child, in bar of execution of the 
ntence, or at leaſt for the forbearance 
thereof till her delivery, are called a jury of 

M ATRONA'LIA or MATRONA'LES (5.) 
a feaſt celebrated by the Koman ladies on the 

itt of March, in honour of the God Marry 
who they — 60g had the power of making 
6 increaſing their pregnancy, 


ate of mar-| 


| . 


MATRO'SSES (S.) in War, a ſort of foldien 
in a train of artillery, next in degree under 
the gunners, and who aflift them in ty. 
verſing, fiting, loading, &c, they camp fre. 
guard, &c, 5 5 
MAT TED (A.) wrought or woven -like « 
mat; alſo covered or inc with mats; 
alſo intangled or confuſedly mixed together, 
as a boy's hair that has been tumbled in the 
graſs, and that is alſo mixed with much dir 
and ſWeat. — 2s +; | p 
MA'TTER (S.) the ſubſtance whereof any 
thing is made, or the ſubject upon which any 
thing is written; with the Philoſophers, it 
is the common ſolid, diviſible,” patfive ſub- 
ſtance, of which every. thing in nature ig 
formed, and which is endowed with different 
operties, according as the original matte 
1s differently modified or acted upon, and 
which in its own nature is no more inclined 
to reſt than motion, and partakes of either, 
according to the impetus. impelled upon it, 
the medium in which, or the planes 0 
which it is actuated; alſo that yellow cor. 
rupted ſubſtance that iſſues from wounds i 
called matter. 6 
MA'TTINS. (s.) morning prayers; ſo calle 
in the church of Rome, N 
MA'TTOCK (S.) an iron inſtrument uſed 
grub up trees, weeds, &c, 
MATTKE'SS (S.) a, quilt or thin bed t» 
ny over qthers, and ſometimes 10 lie on 
Alone. ; . 3 i 
MA'TURATE (V.] to ripen or bring forward, 
to uſe 88 force nes in fruits, ſuch 
as ſtoves for grapes, &c, alſo to bring ſores io 
ſuppuration, -&c, or to bring diſputes in law 


to a deciſion. A 
MA'TURA'TION (S.) in Chymiftry, is the ſe- 
. veral proceſſes of circulation, digeſtion, &c. 

alſo the ripening of raw fruits gathered while 

green, by laying them in ſtraw, ſand, &c, 

alſo the haſtening, forwarding, or promoting 

_ of a thing, 
MATU'RE (A.) ripe, perſect, full grown. 
MATU'RENESS or MATURITY (S.) nye· 
nels, perſeftneſs, full growth, any thing 
brought to a proper time for action, duly 

weighed, conſidered, altered, corrected, &c. 
MATUTVINE (A.) ſomething belonging to the 

morning 3 with the — planets are 
called rratutine, when they are above the ho- 
rizon at ſun-rifing, [HS 
MAU'DLIN (A.) balf-drunk, qualmiſh, fick- 
iſh, Ke. in a morning, occaſioned by too 

much liquor over- night. 3 
MAU'GRE (Part.) in ſpite of, or in full op- 
poß tion to the will, force, liberty, or inclins- 
ion of a perſon, 5:0 3 
MAUL (V.) to thraſh, beat, or bang ſeverely; 

alſo to make a perſon heartily drunk. 
MAU'LKIN (S.) a ſcarecrow or ugly fg 


dreſſed up to fright away the birds from eat» 
ing a gardoger's fruit, &c, allo a _— 


r 
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MAX - 
by wench; alſo-a baker's 'mop, &c. [ 
Web he leans is oven. 


ich he cleans his oven, 5 
MAU'L-STICK (S.) the ſmall cane or ftick 
that a painter reſts his hand on while he 
UN (S.) a baſket to put fruit or gardeners 
ware in, ſometimes called a fieve, ſometimes 
a hamper, &. 3 gh | 
MAU'NDAY THURSDAY. (S.) the Thurſ- 
day beſore Zaſter, on which the king waſhes 
the feet of certain poor people, and gives 
them large charities of money, food and 
raiment. bes Ty | 
MAU'NDER (V.) to ſcold, grumble, quarrel, 
mutter, find fault, c, alſo the cant word 


for to beg. FOLEY | 
MAU'SOLEUM (S.) a ſumptuous tomb or] 


magnificent monument erected over the 
- corple, or to the memory of ſome perſon 
deceaſed, conſiſting of rich architecture, and 
a large panegyrick upon the party, firſt in- 
troduced by Artemiſia, wife of Mauſolus king 
of Caria, who in honour of her huſband 
eredted lach a curious and ſtately monument, 
that it is deemed one of the wonders of the 


world. ; 
MAW (S.) the ventricle of the ſtomach, or that 
hollow plice where the food is digeſted, * 
MAWKIdH (A.) fickiſh, queer, ill-tafted, 
out of order. ge 1 
MAWKISHNESS (S.) diſurder, or ſickiſh- 
neſs of ſtomach ; alſo any ili or fickly, faint, 
queer, or odd taſte, | 125 
MAWKS (S.) ſpoken of an unmannerly, ill- 
bettaved young woman, or large girl, _ 
KH, MAWS or St. MAU'DITS (S.) in Corn- 
wall, is a ſmall poor borovugh-town, that 
has but about 30 very ordinary houſes, but 
- neither church, chapel, nor market, and yet 
it ſends two members to parliament; Henry 
VIII. built a cattle here, to ſecure the en- 
trance of Falmourb harbour, of a circular 
form, but being of no great ſtrength, it is 
much neglected, though it has a governor, 
who is allowed 80 J. per annum, and a deputy 
with 26 J. per annum ſalary 3 there are 17 
guns, which are alternately aitended by two 
gvaners; diſtant from London 220 computed, 
and 260 meaſured miles, : 
MAW-WORMS (s.) ſuch as breed in the 
maw, ſtomach, or other parts of the body, 
eſpecially of horſes, very much like carth- 
worms, N 
MAX} 'LLA (S.) the jaw, and by Auatomiſi, 
called tue inferior or lower, or ſuperior or 
oy Jaw, according to its ſituation in the 


MAXIM (S.) 2 proverbial ſpeech, or known 
mule for the doing or forbearing any thing; 
and in Matbematicks, it is the ſame with 
axiom, or a ſelf. evident propoſition, generall 
known, and received by all who have the 5 
of their reaſom gh 


MA'XIMIS KT MYNIMIS (s.) 175 


| 


1 2 2 
M E A 


number of very difficult mathematical pro- 
blems are very eaſily and pleaſantly ſolved. 
MA'XY (S.) among the 'Tin-miners, is the 
ſame as weed with Gardeners among flowers, 
or dead vein with the Lead-miners, it being a 
ſort of marcaſite that the load or yein degene - 
rates into. 0 
MAY (S,) the zth month of the year, by the 
vulgar account; formerly the 3d, but now alſo 
the 5th, according to the ſtate reckoning ; the 
ancients repreſented this month by a youth _ 
with a lovely countenance, in a tobe of 
white and green embroidered with daflo- 
dils, haw-thorns, and blie-bortles 3 on his 
"head a garland of white and damaſk roſes, 
with a lute in one hand, and a nightingale on 
the fore-finger of the other. ä 
MAV -FL (S.) an inſect, called alſo a wa- 
ter- cricket, which being bred in the water, 
_ creeps out, and lying jometimes under ſtones, 
c. near the banks, by the heat of the ſun 
becomes a ff. „„ 
MAY'GAMES (S.) diverſions and ſports of 
dancing and merriment, uſed at the begin- 
ning of the month of Way ; alſo the ſetting 


, 


at 3 or making a muck of a perſon, 


by making him the common butt for the de- 
riſion or laughing-ſtock of ' a company, 
MAY'OR (S.) the chief m giſtrate of ſeveral 
cities or towns corporate, and to ſume, as of 
London and Yerk, the title of lord is rdded to 
them, during thetime of their continuance in 
- their office, Ro 1 
MAVORALT V (S.) the time that any per- 
ſon executes the office or enjcys the dignity 
of a mayor. 85 
MAY'ORESS (S.) the wife of a mayor. 
MAY”-POLE (S.) the trunk of a tree, er 
ſhaft of a column ſet falt in the ground, 
which in many places is ornamented with 
garlands of flowers, for the young men and 
maids to dance round in the month of 
in particular, and at any other times of merri- 
ment and jollity, ſuch as wakes, fairs, &c, 
MAZARINE (S.) ſmall diſhes made to ſet or 
put in the middle of large ones; alſo tarts 
filled with ſweetmeats z alſo the fine cloth 
or cambrick ſewn on the boſom of mens aud 
boys ſhirts, are called mawarines. = 
Mazarine blue, a dark or deep blue e- 
MAZE (S.) in Gardening, the ſame with wil 
derneſs, or a place compoſed with abundance 
of artificial turnings and intricate windings j 
' alſo ſurprize, aſtoniſhment, iright, or won« 
dering, e 1 8 | 
MA'ZZAROTH (S.) the Chaldee name for 
the Zodiack, uſed Fob xxxviii. 32, for a 
conſteilation, | | 
MEAD'(S.) a pleaſant Jiquor compoſed of ho- 
7 and water boiled together, in which is 
infuſed cinnamon, cloves, mace, ginger, and 
the herb roſemary; this being fermented 
with eats after it 8 fully ſettled and fine, is 


for er kind of fluxions, by w 


rticular 
a great] bottled 


for ; 3 allo the contraction 
| of 


, 


M E A 


enden er land kept on purpoſe for 


aſs, 4 * 1 
MEA DOW (S.) a field or paſture- land that 
yields 2 for feeding cattle rig har . 
and while growing, and alſo for hay, &c. for 


the winter-ſtore, 


' MEA'GERNESS (s.) leanneſs to a great de- 


tree j barrenneſs, poorneſs, & c. , 
barren, almoſt a ſkeleton, 


MEAL {S.). the flour of wheat-corn finely 


ground and fifted 3 alſo ſo much victuals as 
_ a perſon cats at one time; alſo a ſet-time for 

eating, 5 5 
MEA'LY (A.) any fort of fruits, as pears, ap- 
," ples, &c, that eat dry and floury, and that 
are not tart and juicy, &c. FS 
MEALY-MOU”THED (A.) one that is faint- 

hearted, baſhful, or afraid to ſpeak his mind 


recly. 15 
MEAN (A.) ordinary, indifferent, of ſmall 
value, poor in condition or extract. 
MEAN (S.) the middle; in the Matbematic lu, 

it is applied to a great many things, both nu- 
merical and linear. 8 | 
MEAN (V.) to purpoſe or intend, to deſign, 
' reſolve, or underſtand. le 
MEA'NDER 150 the name of a famous river in 
Pbengia, ſaid to have 600 turnings and wind- 
og in its courſe; alſo any intricate or dif- 
cult matter or buſineſs Whatever. 
MEA'NING (S.) the ſenſe, purpoſe, ſigniſica- 
cation, or intention of words, figures, or actions. 
+ ME'ANNESS (S.) poorneſs, lowneſs of con- 
” dition, ſmalineſs of value, indifference of be- 
© haviour, ſordidneſs of manners, or baſeneſs 

of extraction. | 


MEANS (S.) methods, ways, or contrivances 


to do or effect a thing ; alſo the eſtate, in- 
come, wealth, or fortune of a yr q 'alſo 
certain numbers produced by multiplying any 

number into itſelf, and that product into it- 
ſelf, and that again into itſelf, &c. the num- 

| bers taken between unity, and the laſt num- 
ber ſo produ ed, are called continual means, 

2 3, 9, 81, 6581, where 3, 9 $1, are con- 
nr oe of means between 1 and 6581, or 3, 9, 
between 1 and 81, &c, © 


' MEAR or MEER (S.) ſometimes means a 


wet, marſhy field, ſometimes a land- mark, 
"or fone ſet at the boundaries of grounds, 
and ſometimes the meaſure of 30, 31, or 32 


vors in length in fields, &c, where mines | 


are found. | ; | 
MEASLES (S.) a diſeaſe incident to children 
and young perſons, whoſe chief ſeat is in the 
ſkin, occaſioning a general appearance of 
eruptions not tending to ſuppuration, with a 
fever, which if not carefully looked after, in- 
clines the patient to a conſumption, by af- 
lifting him with very violent coughs. _ 
MEA'SURABLE (A.) that may or can be 
meaſured z alſo moderate, reaſc 
able compaſs. 1 
MEA'SURE (.) ſome determinate quantity, 


— 


or reaſon- | 


9 


2 be a ſtandard or panpe 
or —_ to. be denominated by, as to they 
length, breadth, and thickneſs ; ſo a mile i 
a common meaſure for the diſtance of 

a gallon for liquids, a yard for cloth, a year 
for time, &c, theſe have greater or leſſer de, 
nominations, according as they are appli 
but are all reduced to ſome of theſe, 

MEA'SURING (S.) the art of finding the con- 
tents of ſuperſicies and ſolids, being that par 
of practical mathematicks, which is now 
commonly made a trade of by meaſuring the 

work of painters, glaziers, carpenters, brick. 
layers, &c, between workmen and employer, 

MEAT (S.) any kind of viQtuals and provifion 
for man and beaſt, but in a particular manner 
any ſort of eatable fleſh, 

MEA'TUS (s.) in e ſignifies any 
whatever z and ſo. in Surgery, is applied to 
veins, arteries, the lympnatick velicls, and 
the chylous duCts, &c. and receives particular 
names according to the office it is to perform, 

: as the meatus auditorius, or the audi 


inner part of the ear, and is cloathed with ! 
thin ſkin as far as the brim of the rympanun, 
or drum of the ear, whoſe office is to receive 
the air and audible ſpecies, and to contain 
the wax ; ſo any other paſſage is called 4 
3 as meatus urinarius, or the urinary pi 
age, &c. a q 
MEA”WING (S.) the noiſe or crying of a cat, 
MECHANICAL or MECHA'NICK (A.) 
ſomething performed by the hand, or with- 
out ſenſe, reaſon or intelligence in the thing, 
as motion in * clock, &c. alſo mean, poor, 
low, or baſe in degree or order, as the fon « 
daughter of a handicraftſman, in oppoſition 
to the ſon or daughter of a nobleman, &c, 
This term is applied to many things, as m 
chanical phiefophy, is that which undertakes 
to account for the appearances or phænomen: 
of nature from the principles of mechanicky, 
taking in the conſideration of motion, ref, 
figure, fize, &c. and this is ſometimes called 
the c:rpuſcular philoſophy. 5 
Mechanical Aﬀefions, fo much the ſame 
with philoſophy, they being the properties 
that ariſe from body or matter, ſo or ſo 
2 and in ſuch particular bulks, mo- 
s, C. 45 a 
Mecharical Powers, are thoſe fimple ma- 
chines from which all others are made ot 
compoſed, and called the lever, balance, wheel, 
pully, wedge, and ſcrew. 
MECHA'NICKS (s.) are thoſe operations 
which are performed as well by the labour of 
the hands as the brain; a kill enabling 
the workman unſcen in mathematical cuno- 
ties perfectly to work, and finiſh any ſenb- 
ble work demonſtrated, or demonſtrable by 
the mathematician z and ſometimes the 
workmen themſelves are called by this dame, 


both by way of diſtinction and contemft] 


cs 


i 


paſſage, which begins from the cavity of the | 
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takes to demonſtrate the force of engines, &. 
is thus called. . | 


MECHANISM (s.) the. material conftruQion| 
or engine; alſo}. 


or compoſition of any body © 
the <p opt ein or Kill of mechanicks. 


MEDAL (S.) a piece of metal repreſenting the 
faces of cd or other illuſtrious perſons]. 


for arts, learning, arms, c. on the one 
kde, and ſome figures or emblematical repre- 


ſentations on the other or reverſe ſide, All 
the lovers of antiquity have been admirers of 
medals, becauſe either from the legend round| 
or under it, the figures, c. they frequently} 


come at the explanation of what they other- 


wiſe would have been ignorant of; though to 
conclude what the phyfiognomy of the party 
was from the old medals, is very precarious ; | 


few having been done by excellent artifls, 
and moſt after the death of the 
preſented, by the deſcendants of t 
or by ſtates in honour of the hero; of this 


fort there are a great many Greet, Sicilian, | 
and Italian or Roman medals ſtill remaining, | 


no leſs remarkable for their curioſity than 


e. The moſt beautiful of the Roman me- 
45 began about the reign of Auguſtus, and 
held on till about the time of Severus, in 


which period they were wrought in all kinds 
of metals, and finiſhed with wonderful 
ſtrokes of art, and then as the empire de- 


clined, ſo did the excellency of their coin 
The learned have made the uſe 
of medals very extenſive, as by the legends| 


and medals, 


to know the characters in uſe at the time of 


their ſtamping, and from thence to judge of | 
the antiquity and genuineneſs of manuſcripts ; | 


from hence may alſo be diſcovered the agree- 
ment between the Greek and Roman charac- 
ters, and how far the latter ſprang from the 


former, the ſeveral mutations and alterations 


that bave been made therein from time to 
time, &c, from hence may. alſo be learned 
the abbreviations. and orthography practiſed 
by the ancients, by which the ſeveral altera- 
lions in the Roman language in particular may 


be reduced to their proper pe iods of time: | 


Upon the whole, nothing can better fix the 
chronological zras and periods of time, than 
coins and medals, which were ſtruck by pub- 


lick authority, and upon ſolemn vecafions, f 


eſpecially among the Romans, where the moſt 
remarkable things of that vaſt empire are 
explained; from hence we learn the figure 
of their ancient gallies and other veſſels, with 
e manner of their engaging at ſea, and un- 
queſtionable records of e actions of their 
Jong, diſcipline, encampments, victories, 
mamfbe, of the publick bounties oi their 
ir bums either in giving largeſſes, or in re- 
anng taxes, their alliances and truces, the 
dignity and habit of their magiſtracy, the 


and date of their laws, c. by this we 


their temples and publick courts of judi- 
war hey 


ſons re- 
parties, 


2 7 - 
| 


* : * ; 
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this gives us a view of their ſolemn proceſ- 
ſions, religious poſtures, and what [2694.8 , 
to their facrifices, their emperors haranguing 
their troops, giving audience to embaſladors, 
beſtowing crowns upon .caſtern princes, and 
receiving the ſubmiſſions of conquered na- 
tions; and fince ſo much benefit may accrue 
from true medals, the diſcovery of counterfeit. 
ones may be of uſe: the firſt of this kind 
may be ſome made by the moderns, that ne- 
ver had any being among the ancients, ſuch 
are thoſe of Priam, Aneas, Tully, Virgil, the 
wiſe men of Greece, Cc. others with re- 
verſes unknown to the ancients, &c. theſe 
being modern may be perceived by their he- 
ing either not ſo bold as thoſe of real antiqui- 
ty, or not ſo ſoft; another way of diſcovery - 
is by perceiving the ſand, c. in thoſe that 
have been caſt from real originals, and chen 
repaired, either the field or the edges will 
not be ſufficiently round and poliſhed, as the 
hammered ones are; the weight is another 
method of diſcovering the falſifleation. Me- 
dals are ſtruck upon extraordinary occaſiops 
by all the princes of 2 and theſe are 
called modern ones; the Dutch have been 
very particular in relating every remarkable 
tranſaction of theirs by medals, ever ſince 
| their revolt from the Spaniſh yoke, 
MEDA'LLION (S.) medals of a very large 
ſize, ſtruck upon extraordinary occaſions, 
and preſented by princes to their generals or 
other great men, as a mark of their favour 
and eſteem, for their being the inſtruments of 
performing uncommon exploits, and were 
never uſed as coin, as the leſſer-lized medals 
frequently were. 3 
ME DDLE (V.) to concern one's ſelf, or in- 
terpoſe in any thing, eſpecially belonging to 
another. | 85 ; 
ME'DDLING (S.) the buſying or concerning 
one's (elf, with or about any thing belonging, 
to another, ks Sg 
ME'DIAL or ME/DIATE (A.) in or belong- 
ing to the middle, or the mean between t 
extremes. 1 ö i 
ME'DIATE (V.) to intercede for, or in behalf 
of another, to excuſe or leſſen a perſon's tat, 
or plead either ſome good action of his own, 
or another perſon's in his behalf, 
MEDIA”TION (S.) the act of pleading or in- 
terceding for another; and in Arubmelicl, 
it is the halving any number, or dividing ic 
by 23 and in Geometry, it is called the diſ- 
ſection or bipartition of lines into two equal 


: 


arts. 
leſt generals, their military expeditions; MEDIA'TOR (S.) one who in a pacifick man- 


ner endeavours to reconcile perſons at vari- 
| ance, or to ſettle and determine diſputes be- 

tween them; in Divinity, Jeſus Chuiſt is the 
| Mediator of redemption between G aud 
man; he is the ſurety, the facrifice, the 
prieſt, and the interceſlor of the new cove- 
nannt; he has ſealed it with hi: blood, las 
5 propoſcd the terms and conditions of it in his 


theawes and amphitheatres; 


| goipels 


* 
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- goſpel, has inſtituted the form of it in bap- 
* - "tiſm, and the ratification of it 15 
the facrament of his body and blood 4 ſome- 
times it is extended to the prieſts and mi- 
niſters of holy things, to holy and devout 
22 yet alive, and to ſaints and angels in 
eaven. 6 4 ö 
MEDIATO'RIAL (A.) of or belonging to the 
office or buſineſs of a mediator, 4 450 


' ME/DICAMENT (s.) any phyſical: compoſi. | 


tion uſed in the cure of any malady. 
MEDICA'STER (S.) a pretender to know- 
ledge and fkill in phyfick ; a quack, cheat, 
or ex es ; e 
- MEDICI'NABLE or MEDICINAL (A.) of 
2 ——— or healing nature. | 
ME'DICINE (S.) the art of knowing diſeaſes, 
And proper remedies for whatever afflicts the 
bodies of mankind, whether internal or ex- 
ternal; aneiently the knowledge of phyſicians 
extended only to external maladies, as hurts, 
' bruiſes, wounds, &c, but internal affections 
they were wholly ſtrangers to, ſuch as fe- 
vers, the gout, pains in the bowels, &c, and 
uſually affirmed them to be the effects of 
God's wrath or vengeance, or the product 
of evil ſpirits, or the art or ſkill of magick 
ec. from whence ſprang thoſe numberleſs 
.impoſtures of charms, philters, taliſmans, 
&c. which the true application to the ſtudy 
of nature, and the virtue of plants, the œco- 
nomy of the human ſtructure, and the circu- 
lation of the blood, has baniſhed ſo far, that 
even the moſt ignorant are delivered from the 
vile impoſition, which 
conjurers had expoſed t to. 
MEDIO'CRITY (S.) a mean or middle be- 
tween any two extremes, and commonly is 
"applied to a moderation of living, or the 
eircumſtances of thoſe who are neither poor 
nor rich, : | 
ME DITATE (V.) to ponder, think, or reflect 
upon any thing very ſeriouſly and carefully, 
in order to ind out the truth of the propohi- 
tion laid down, | 
MEDITATION ($4 ſtrict, cloſe, and retired 
thinking or pondering upon the nature and 
ores of any thing, but is more particu- 
far y reſtfained to pious and divine refleions 
ppon the works and mercies of - God, which 
2 devout diſpoſition of the firſt Chriſtians 
ran into ſuch extremes, as to retire from the 
world, and oftentimes leave their wives and 
© families unprovided for, and which gave ri ſe 
| fo the ſeveral pretended religious ſocieties 
now in being, of both men and women, 
called monks and nus. “ 
ME'DITATIVE (A.) inclined or apt to think, 
_ conſider, or er upon thoroughly. 
MEDITERRANEAN (A.) any place incloſed 
Within two or more lands, or what is called 


4, 
Mediterranean Sea, that ſea which lies be- 


tended witches and!“ 


MEE 


trait of Gibraltar, has Europe to the not 


— 
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its parts are differently denominated; as 
e. between Spain, France, and Fe 
called the Tyrrbenian Sen; that between 
Italy to the weſt, Greece and Dalmatia to the 
the Adriatick (now commonly calle; 
the gulph of Venice) and the Ionian Sea ; that 
which parts Greece from _ to the Darda. 
_ nels, formerly called the Egean Sea, is now 
called the Archipelago ; that which expands 
itſelf between Greece and Aſia as far as Cu- 
Pantinople, is called the Propontis ; and that 
much more extended ſea, north of 
tinople, between Europe to the north and weft, 


is called the Euxine or Black Sea, | 
MEDITRINA (S.) a Pagan goddeſs; whom 
the ancients believed to preſide over medi 
cines, and appointed feſtivals to her honour, 
called Meditrina/ia, in which they offered 
her new and old wine, drinking a little of 
each-in the form of a medicine, 
wine moderately taken as a preſeryative 2 
gainſt moſt diſeaſes, | 
MEDIUM (S.) the mean or middle 
two extremes; alſo the conſtitution or frame 
of any ſpace through which bodies move; or 
in which they act, as the air or the water 
common and known to us, befides which, 
there is the ſubtile or echereal medium, or u- 
other of a much finer and penetrating nature 
_ _ we are acquainted with, and which 
_ fills the ſpace of the upper regions, —_— 
to the 1 of ſome Fadekpbers; the 
trologers have what they call the medium cali, 
or the middle heaven, which is the-tenth 
houſe or angle of the ſouth in an aſtrolop- 
cal figure, in which planets and ftars have 
the greateſt altitude that they can have, and 
act with the greateſt vigour and efficacy; it 
ſignifies kings, governors, c and 
all ſorts of magiſtrates ; alſo promotions, 
honour, &c. / 
ME'DLAR (S.) a fruit ſo called, ſomewhat 
like a pear, ' | | 
ME'DLER (S.) a buſy-body, one that loves to 
concern hunſelf with other people's aftairs, 
ME'DLY (S.) a confuſed mixture or jumble of 
various things together. | Fo 
MEEK (A.) mild, gentle, quiet, difficult to 
provoke or make angry, patient, long-ſuf- 
fer ſs i 
MEEK NESS (s.) that happy, quiet, ealy, 
gentle diſpoſition of mind, that is not cab 
provoked or ſtirred up to anger. 
MEEN or MIEN (S.) the air or carriage of 4 
rſon s countenance or wy 
MEER or MERE (S.) in Wi 
merly a market-town, but 1s now 
villagez diſtant from London 87 computed, 
and 103 meaſured miles. 
MEER (A.) downright, - arrant, poſi, 


FS 
' 


5 : * 


' tween Europe, Afia, and Africa ; it is divided 
2 on the FR br 0 ik Sea by the 


* 


lain, , 
MEER (s.) . mieuſure of ground ad among 


Aſia to the eaſt, and Africa to the ſouth ; 


Ala to the eaſt, and Anatolia to the fowh, 


ME M 

ihe Miners in Derbyſvire, and other places, in] MELLIFEROUS (A.) of a nature proper ſor 
quantity from 30 to 32 yards in length. ö bearing and producing honex. | 
MEET (A.) proper, fit, right, juſt, equitable. | MELLIFLUENT. or MELLYFLUOUS (A.) 
MEET or METE V.) to meaſure; alſo to] ſweet or flowing with honey, or any ſweet 
come together like two perſons that are go-| matter; alſo eloquent or charming in beauti - 
ing contrary ways; alſo to aſſemble or gather] ful lapguage, - - 720 2 | 

er many perſons in one place for acts] ME'LLOW (A.) ſoft through age or ripeneſe, 


Fo * * 4 
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| deſs,; the women danced in the proceflion, 


of devotion, pleaſure, buſineſs, &c, ; 
MEE'TNESS (S.) properneſs, fitneſs, juſtneſs, 
ſuitableneſs. 5 | ; 
MEGALE'SIA (S.) a ſolemn feſtival celebrated 
among the Romans on the 12th,of April, in 
honour of the great mother of the gods called 
Cybele or Rhea, at which were 72 and 
combats held before the temple of that god- 


the goddeſs. being carried before 


tender, choice, full of, or intermixed with 


that is almoſt drunk. 


ME'LLOWNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of 


ripeneſs, marrowineſs, or richneſs of meat 
and drink, by its extraordinary goodneſs and 


188 | 20K 2 5 7 
MELO'DIOUS (A,) muſical, harmonious, 


pleaſant, or charming in ſound, | 


ſicalneſs, or harmoniouſneſs of any ſounds, ' 


' marrow. or fatneſs ; alſo a term for a perſon © 


and the magiſtrates walked. in their robes, | MELO'/DIOUSNESS(S.) thedelicateneſs, mu- 
; N 0 | 


: | an . ME'LODY (S.) harmony, mulicalneſs, or 
ME'GRIM (S.) a very troubleſome diſtemper]  pleaſantneſs of an air or ſong-tune, 
in the night, that occaſions 1 in the] ME'LOPES (S.) certain ſpots or ſtains in the 


temples, or fore-part of the , ſometimes 2 the violence of a malig- 


3 oe TY ow ys} _Y*Y ww 


accompanied ſwimmings, noiſes, and] nant or peſtilential fever, | | 
ſwoonin FFV ME'LOS.-(S,) a diftemper in the eye, that oc 
ME'LA 2 the name of a ſurgeon's inſtru-| caſions it to burſt out of the uveous coat, and 
ment, commonly called a probe, or tent, appears like a ſmall apple. | 
made of filver or ivory, of various forms,| MELPO'MENE (S.) one of the nine muſes, 
l according to the parts it is intended to be ap- ſaid to be the inventreſs, of tragedies, repre- 
f | - plied to, and ſometimes uſed in extractint the ſented with a ſedate and grave countenance, 
N lone out of the bladder, richly habited, holding ſceptres and crowns ia 
MELANCHO'LICK or ME'LANCHOLY} - one hand, and a poniard in the other. 
f (A. ) of a diſpoſition inclined to melancholy, MELT (V.) to diſſolve, or gome from a firm 
. penſiveneſs, or over and above thoughtſul-| - ſolid ſtate into a liquid condition, as fat, or 
: nels} alſo. any thing that is productive of | butter is by heat, io any ſort of metals ate 
. ſich a diſpoſition. : els 50 the ſame; likewiſe ſnow, ice, ſugar, c. alſo 
; MELA'SSES (S.) the ſediment that ariſes] a cant word for extravagantly ſpending any 
, from the refining of ſugar, commonly called - conſiderable ſum of money,  / 
4 treacle, „ 5 IME LTERS (s.) particular workmen who 
: MELCOMB or ME'LCQOMB-REGIS (S.) in} - melt the bullion-in the Mint, to ſtandard it, 
1 Durſefpire, on the fide of the Wey, over- and make it fit for coiningy alſo thoſe who 
4 asgainkt Weymonth, to which it is joined by ' reſi na or pry fat, and make it fit for tal- 
t handſome timber bridge; - thoſe two towns] low, workable by the candle- makers or tal- 
4 nue. now. incorporated into one body, and] low-chandlers, : | 
„ governed by a mayor, aldermen, &c. but] ME'LTON-MOWBRAY (s.) in Leiceſterſhire, 
the two towns both ſend each two members] well ſeated in a fertile ſoil, and on the banks 
t ; ny there are two. good markets of the Eye, which almoſt encircleth it, over 
weekly on Tueſday and Friday; diſtant from] which are two fine ſtone · bridges; it is 8 
5 Ladin 106 computed, and 132 mealured| y large, well-built town, and has a con- 
miles, St | fiderable market weekly on Tueſday, ſor corn, 
f | MELFORD. (s.) in S feli, one of the beſt] cattle, proviſions, & c. diſtant from Londen:77 
and largeſt towns in Erg/and, that is not a 2 and 88 meaſured mile. 
, |  market-town, | ME'MBER (8.) 3 is any organical 
4 MELILOT (S.) a ſort of ſweet-ſcented trefoil, body made up of ſeveral fimilar parts deſigned 


of a digeſting mollifying nature, for which 
, reaſon, a ſalve called by this name, is made 
with the juice of this herb, &c, and applied 
to chilblains and other inflammations, - 
; MELIORATE (V.) to ripen, ſoften, molliſy, 
appeaſe, mend, &c, | 
- MELIOR 4 TION (S.) a ripening, ſoftening, 
. rrrr! Kc. | 1 5 
, MELITES (S.) a precious tone, of an orange 
,,  quince colour, 
. MELLET ($.)-a diſeaſe that grows in a dry 
$ 
4 


for the performance of voluntary actions 
alſo any of the exterior parts arifing from, 
or growing out of the trunk of a tree, or 
body of an animal; and in Sociaty, it fig- 
nifies ſometimes a profeſſor of: ſome particu- 
lar opinions, or one that is free. of 'a com- 
pany, or that is a repreſentative in parliament 
for a town, City, &. or in general, a ſubject 
of A 2 1 „„ 

ME! MBRANE (S.) a nervous, broad, 
plain, white, and dilatable ſubſtanet, which 

| covert the buwels, the. great. cavities of the 


ab upon the heel of a- horſe's foot, 


Fe 


MEN 


3 body, the muſcles, &c. and is endowed with | 


an exquiſite; quick, and ſharp ſenſation, 


ME MRBRANOUS (A.) full, or repleniſhed 
thing like or belong - 


ME'MBRED (A.) in Heraldry, is when the | 
beak and legs of a bird are differently co- 


with membranes, 
ing to a membrane. 


loured from the body. a 
MEMBRE'TTO (S.] in ArchiteFure, is a pi- 
luaſter that ſupports an arch; and theſe are 
frequently fluted, but never exceed nine flu- 


tings or channels; it is common to adorn. 
door-caſes, the fronts of galleries and chim- 


- ney-pieces with them, and alſo to bear u 
the cornices and freezes of wainſcots wit 
them, | „„ 262: jods. 
'MEMOVRS ($;) are properly ſuch hiſtories of 
facts as are written either by the parties them · 


3 


ſelves immediately concerned, or at leaſt were 


 eye-witneſſcs'to them, though many books 
* xo under this name that are not fo qualified; 


it 'is ſometimes applied to the journals of | 


learned ſocieties, and ſometimes to the repre- 
- ſentations or papers delivered by ambai;adors 
from or to kings, princes, or ſtates, ''' 
ME'MOR ABLE (A.) ſomething remarkable 
or Worthy to be continued in remembrance, 
- either upon account of the benefit received, 
and ſo to excite joy and thankſgiving, as 
the revolution in 1688, or of damoge ſu- 
ſtai ned or threatened, as of the fire of London 
in 1666 


* 


MEMORABLENESS(S.) of a nature or qua- 


lity deſerving to be remembered. 
'MEMORA'NDUM (s.) a minute or ſhort 
mote made or taken of any thing to perpetuate 
the remembrance'of it, and to prevent miſ- 
takes and forgetfulneſs, & 
MEMORIAL (S.) the repreſentation of a 
matter or thing, which ought to be accord- 
ing to the truth, it being applied to a re- 
mouſtranee made by one prince or ſtate to 
another, of the ſtate or condition of fome- 
. thing complained of; alſo a monument or 
tomb-ſtone ſet up in honour of ſome great 
mam or action. 
ME MOR (S.) that faculty of the mind or 
+ foul, whereby paſb things are repreſented to 
the mind-as if preſent z in Anatomy, it is the 
retention, marks, or footſteps impreſſed ,in 
| ſeveral places in the barky ſubſtance, or 
+ _ Folding leres of the brain, by the motion of 
#4 objects. - : 3 | 
ME'MPHITES (S.) a fort of Egyptian ſtone, 
ported to be eadued with this property, that 
if pulverized and laid upon a member that is 
- to be.cut off, it will deaden it, ſo that the 
patient feels no pain in the operation. | 
MENACE (V.) to threaten, buff, vapour, talk 
big, or pretend to great matters, ; 
ME'NACES ($.) threatnings, or the pouring 
out of angry expreſſions, | 
MEND (v.) to improve, grow better, repair, 
or reform from a wicked to a life, 


4 


| 


, 


4 


* 
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MENDICANTS or MENDICANT FRIARS, 


Ce. (S.) certain religious orders in ii 
of — ideally the chi 


" plundering the people, vx. the Ci 


ME'NDING (S.) the act of repairing « hou; 
ME'NDLESHAM (s.) in 


M 


ME'NIAL (A.) of or belonging to the inbie 


MENINGES(S,) 
MENI'SCUS (s.) a ſmall or little moon. 


outſide, and concave on the in 
glaſſes that cover, or are put over the dia 


ME'NSES(S.) the natural 
tions belonging to the female ſex, or exere- 
tions of blood from the vagina of the womb, 


women with child, and in thoſe fo far 4. 


rally. ceaſe in thoſe that give ſuck. 


MEN 


ept up to be a continu 
charge upon the people, who, under the n. 
tion of a voluntary gift, are obliged to jþ 
at a greater charge than any tax the church 
or ſtate could, with any ſhew of re 
pretext of juſtice, lay upon them for they 
maintenance z there are four ancient 
who having no lands, go trom houſe to hog 
begging alms, which in a manner, confer. 
ing all things, may juſtly be called robbing 

g . ; ymelne, 
Jacobins, Cordeliers, and Auguſtines ; io they 
may be added the Copurblan Recollebts, I. 
nims, and others of a later date, 


pram &c, that is deſective, or the ſtate of 
ealth that is increaſing after ſickneſs; all- 
the alteration of trade, or any thing elſe, fi 


the better, &c. 505 ; 
Suffolk, a ſmall 
town ſeated in the midſt of the Dirt, has 
handſome.church, and a ſmall market weekly 
on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 65 com- 
uted, and 76 meaſured miles, 

NI (S.) the name of an ancient yoddeh, 
worſhipped particularly by the u, which 
the prophets Iſaiah and Feremiab repre 
them for, the one under the name of queen 
of heaven, or the. moon, and the other 
Meni, which is ſuppoſed to be the ſame-vi 
Aſtarte and Venus Carleſtis. Yereniab n- 
2 them with honburing the queen of 

eaven ſo far, that the fathers lighted the 
fire, the mothers kneaded the cakes, andthe 
children gathered the wood, and 1 retun 
for his rebuke aſſure him, that they would 
worſhip her as their fathers had done befor 
them; becauſe that from the time of their 
ceaſing to ſacrifice to her, they had been u. 
flicted with ſword and famine. 


o 


of a houſe, as a ſervant that is to clean or do 
the work. about the houſe, is called a maid 


ſervant. 1 
two thin ſkins which incloſe 
the ſubſtance of the brain. 


$ 


Meniſcus Glaſſes, ſuch as are convex on the 
fide, like watch- 


lates, 5 
'NIVER or ME'NEVER (S.) a milk- 
white fur or ſkin of a ſmall Muſcuiu 


animal, a 
or monthly purgi- 


being as it were the 
which begin uſual) 
13 or 14 years old, 


urification of the body, 
l ee perſons about 
a 


ceaſe naturally in 


vanced in years, as to b 


e paſt child-bearins 
of which it is an infallible 


Ggo, and gese- 
ME'N- 
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MER x: 
MSTRUCUS or ME'NSTRUAL (A.) of 
or belonging to the menſes, or any monthly | 


jodical purgations. ee ee , 
MENSTR UM (s.) that which is to be diſtil- 


led, or a liquor which corrodes metals and diſ- 


ſolves ſtones, as vinegar, aqua- fortis, ſpirit of | 


wine, & c. ſometimes it is taken for the caput 
mortuum, which is left after diſtillation. 
ME'NSUR ABLE (A.) that is capable of being 


meaſured, are” 
MENSURA'TION-(S.) meaſuring, and is ge- 
nerally applied to the art of meaſuring geo- 
metrical ſuperficies and ſolids, whereby the 
quantity of work done, or to be done, or ſtuff 
uſed, or required to be uſed, is computed, and 
from thence the value of land, or charge of 
buildings, Kc. may be known, | 
MENTAL (A) belonging to the mind. 
Mental n wit 
double entendre, by which the real intention 
and purpoſe of 'the ſpeaker is concealed, by 
appearing to the hearer under a diſguiſe with 
a different meaning. 5 
MEN'TION (v.) to ſpeak or take notice of, to 
hint or name, a perſon or thing to others, 
MERA'CEOUS (A.) pure, unmixed, without 
any adulteration, 
urk 


CANTILE (A.) in the manner and form | 


of a merchant or publick trader; and amon 
Us, refers to the laws, cuſtoms, &c. of thoſe 
gentlemen that trade in, or to, foreign parts 
and commodities, 


MERCA'TOR's CHART or PROJECTION] 


(S.) a deſcription or projection of the globe 
or face of the earth in plano, wherein the 
degrees upon the meridian increaſe towards 
the _ in the ſame proportion that the 
paralle} circles decreaſe upon the globe ; this 
1s chiefly uſed by mariners, becauſe of its 
exaftneſs and eafineſs, both in the uſe and 
conſtruction, and called Mercator's, becauſe 
— in the time that the true inventor, Mr. 
right, was gone a long voyage, publiſhed it 
under his name; ſo that an account of a 
voyage taken or marked down upon, or by 
one of theſe charts, is called Mercator s fail- 
in by the navigators. | 
MERCENARINESS (S.) covetouſneſe, deſire 
of reward, avariciouſneſs. | 
MERCENARY (A.) of a diſpoſition that 
will do nothing without money or reward, 
and any thing with or for it, and ſo conſe- 
quently liable or eaſy to be -bribed or cor- 


rupted, 

ME'RCER (s.) a tradeſman that ſells broad 
ſilks of all ſorts, ready wrought, 
*EROERY (8.) goods that mercers ſell, or 

in, 4 ; 
ME'RCHANDIZE (s.) any ſort of vendible 
or commodities z alſo any trade or 
ſineſs of traffick, | ; 
MERCHANDYZE (v. )j to traffick or trade in 
= ſort of goods, eſpecially to or from fo- | 
rts f Pl * ER” 


ſervation, is words ſpoken with a 


ME R 


5 trading or dealing, but particularly foreign ; 


trade. ; 
ME*RCHANTABLE (A.) any ſort of goods 
that are in ſuch a condition as' the market 
will vend ; faſhionable, in good order, and 
fit for uſe, | | 
ME'RCHANTEMAN (S.) among the Srames, 
is a ſhip fitted out not only with the neceſ- 
ſaries for a voyage, but with commodities for 
trade, to which it is peculiarly appropriated, 


and ſo has ſeldom more hands than are ſuf- 


ficientto work the ſhip, or conduct it through 
its voyage, without regard to fighting or de- 
fence, unleſs in dangerous places for pirates, 


or in times of war, where convoys are not te 


be got. | 


| ME'RCHANT-TATLORS(S.) a ſele& com- 


pany among the ſeveral diſtinctions of the 
city of London, of which ſeven kings have 
been members, wiz. Richard II. and III. 
Eduard IV. Henry IV. V. VI, and VII. 
They are at this day a very conſiderable com- 
pany, though their appellation 1s but con- 
temptible, and the occupation by the vulgar 
deſpiſed and ignominiouſly treated. 


MERCHE (S.) in Cambridgeſhire, a very meaa 


town, but has a ſmall market weekly on 
Friday; diſtant from Londen 67 computed, 
and 79 meaſured miles, ' 26 
ME'RCIFUL (A.) tender-hearted, pitiful, or 
compaſſionate, 5 
ME'RCIFULNESS (S.) of a )affionate 
diſpoſition, fult of tenderneſs and charity, 
inclined to relieve the miſerable, and forgive 
offences, | {8 
ME'RCILESS (A.) cruel, hard-hearted, with- 
out compaſſion, unmoved at another's miſery 
and diftreſs. | 
ME'RCILESSNESS (S.) cruelty, tyrannical- 
neſs, hard-heartedneſs, gl | 
MERCU'RIAL (A.) lively, briſk, full of ac- 
tion, ingenious, inventive, &c. | 
Mercurial Phoſphorus, a pleaſant and inno- 


LY * 


ing mercury in vacuo. 


cent experiment of producing light, by ſhak- 
MEKCURIA'LE (S.) an aſſembly of the par- 


liament of Parii, held the firtt Wedneſday 
after- St, Martin's day, and the firſt Wed- 
neſday after .Eafter-week, where the firſt 
preſident ' and one of the attorneys-general 
ſpeak againſt the cheats and diſorders com- 
mitted in the adminiſtering of juſtice ; alſo 
the ſpeech itſelf is called by this name ; and 
ſometimes it means any publick reproof and 


reprimand, hin, 

MERC URIALIST (S.) among the Afrofogers, 
is one that is born under the planet Mercy 
and among Us, at this time, it is ſpoken of 
one that gives into the common und extra- 
vagant uſe of quickſilvet, both properly and 

| — RE | 

ME'RCURIALS (S.) medicines made up, pre- 
pared with, or compounded of mercury, or 

vickfilver, ws 


gn parts, | 
MERCHANDI'ZING (S.) all forts of traffic, | 


þ 


ME'RCURIES (s.) the fellers or carriers of 
| 1 : dert: 
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papers ſrom the printing - o 


MER 


news- papers from houſe to houſe ; alſo the 


namo of thoſe who keep ſhops to receive ne- 
s in large par- 
cels, on purpoſe to diſtribute them to the car- 


riers or hawkers. ; 
MERCURY (S.) vulgarly called quickſilver; 


this name is given by the chymiſts to all li- 
quid that will not take fire, whether ſpiri- 
tuous, acid, or aqueous; ſome call the ſpirit 
drawn from plants or animals by this name, 
and others any acid chymical liquor what- 
ever; it is one of thec 3 principles by 
which they pretend to ſolve the phænomena 
of nature; with the Heralds, it means the 


75 tat colour; with the Aſfironomers it is the 
a 


of all the planets, and loweſt, except 
the moon, though in ſome ſyſtems he is 


placed in the ſun's deferent, without any 
proper orb of his own, only in epicycle, 


whereby he is ſometimes placed above the 
ſun, and rendered inviſible ; experience aſ- 
ſures us he is never above 28 degrees removed 
from the ſun, nor Venus above 48, and there- 
ſore neither of them can ever make any aſ- 

ect with the ſun, but a conjunction, which 


in truth is none ; this planet is of a duſky 
Colour, and but ſeldom ſeen; his mean mo- 
tion is 59 minutes and, $ ſeconds,” but ſome- | 
times ſo (wiſt, that he goes a whole degree 


and 40 minutes in a day; the aſtrologers (; 
his nature is various, and participates muc 
with the planet he is with, or beheld by, 


but that in his own nature he is cold and| 
Ay, a great ſtirrer up of winds, and being 
ſttrong, Ggnifies a good wit, or one of a 

- ſubtle, politic, ſtudious - diſpoſition 5 but | 
, when 111 dignified, a. whimſical, careleſs, | 
-" troubleſome, prating, lying buffoon, &c, a- 


mong the Ancients he is called the me; 
of the gods, and was worſhipped as the deity 


that immediately preſided over learning, 


eloquence, and trade; the Greeks call him 
Hermes, or the interpreter of the will of the 


gods z he is ſaid to be the inventor of 'muſic, | 


which others aſcribe to Apollo, and many 


other thirigs are allowed him, which we pl 


have as little to ſay to, as that he was the 
ſon of Fufiter, begotten upon Mata, &c. 
(S.) a virtue that influences or in- 


| 2 our minds with compaſſion for the mi- 
| ſeries and misfortunes of our brethren, and |. 


inclines us to. forgive thoſe. who have any 


Ways vffended us; in the Scripture Language 
thoſe acts of goodneſs ; 


upon the crea- 
ture by Aimighty God, are called mercics, 


ME'«CY-SEAT (8.) in the Jewifo Church, 


was the covering of the ak of the covenant, 


or of the holy cheſt, in which the tables of 
the law, were depoſited, made of gold, at the 


two ends whereof were fixed the two che- 


rubims of the ſame metal, which, by their 


wings extended turward, ſcemed to form a 


_ throne for the majeſty of God, „ho in 


ſripture is repreſented to us as fitting be- 
tween the cherubims, and the ark. itſelf was 


MER 
as it were his footſtool; it was from hens. 
| that God gave his oracles to Moſer, or to the 
high-prieſt that conſulted him; in the Eaal. 
foftical-flyle of the Chriſtian church, the 
crown- work or canopy over the altar is cn. 
led by this name, and ſomet:mes the con- 
feſſion. 
MERETRI'CIOUS (A.) of a luſtful wharh 
/ inchnation, or diſpoſition. EE 
MERIDIAN (S.) a circle of the ſphere paſſing 
from north to ſouth, under which all people 
have noon at the ſame time. Geographen 
uſe meridians to mark the longitudet, that is, 
to ſhe how much one place is more eaft or 
welt tnan another, taking the length of the 
world from eaſt to weſt ; and ſo having a fix 
ed term, they ſettle a firſt meridian, from 
whence they begin to reckon the longitude, 
drawing from weft to eaſt, Moſt geographen 
have choſen the Canary iſlands. in the. vel 
of Africa for the.firſt meridian ; the Du 
make it paſs through the Teneriff iſland 
and the Cape Yerd, and. the French through 
the weſt part of the iſland of Iron more 
weſterly, as Ptolemy did, which makes 
difference of two degrees 44 minutes, The 
| Portugueſe have ſettled their firſt rid 
about ten degrees beyond that, wiz. through 
Tercera, one of the Azores, towards America, 
becauſe, as they ſay, the needle touched 
with a load-ſtone, (whictr varieth and de- 
clineth almoſt on where elſe) in Tur 
iſland points directly north; from this ac- 
count the readers of voyages may eably 
perceive that notice muſt be carefully taken 
of the firſt meridian or they will make ſtrary: 
work, with the ſituation of places in reſpet 
of caſt and weſt, and that the matter itſelf 
is altogether arbitrary; on the globe, it i 
the graduated braſs circle, in which the globe 
itſolf turns upon its axis, the top and bot- 
tom of which are the repreſentative polet of 
the world. 5 
Meridian Altitude, is the greateſt height of 
the ſun, or any ſtar above the horizon of any 
place, and when the ſun comes to this circle 
it is noon or mid-day, and when a ſtar comet 
to it, it is full ſouth, 
MERI'DIONAL (A.) of or belonging to the 
ſouth, or towards the ſouth. | 
Meridional Difference, in Navigation, is the 
difference of longitude. between any place 4 
ſhip came from and now is in. E 
ME'RIONETHSHIRE (S.) in Nerth-Wata, l 
exc ending mountainous and rocky, very un- 
leaſant, and generally inclined to barreoneſh 
fonts but thin crops. of corn, yet is found 
to feed good flocks of ſheep and herds of cu. 
| tle the mountains are ſo high, that in may 
ny places two men may ſtand and 


mult. travel ſeveral' miles before they cn 

meet z. it is well watered with rivers; and 

ftored with deer, fowl, and fich; it is bot 
inhabited, though 


£ 


together, each upon a ſeparate- mountain, but 


it lies go the % 
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MES 
Ea for 45 miles in length, and is about 108 
in circumference; it contains 37 pariſhes 
aid three market-towns, and ſends one mem- 
ber to parliament; its principal commodity 
or manufacture is wrought cottons. | 
MERIT (S.) defert, worth, excelleney, or 
the moral goodneſs of mens actions that de- 


ſerve reward; and ſometimes it is applied to 


puniſhment for ill doing, &c. The School 
Divine: in their diſputes, have diſtinguiſhed 
two ſorts. of merit, and call one by the name 
of merit of congruity, which is, when there 
is no proportion between the reward and the 
action, but the gosdneſs and liberality of the 
deſto wer makes up, and accepts of the defi- 
cieney of the action; the other they call merit 


F 
/ 


MES 
the maſs of chyle, and diſcharge themſelyas 
into it; iv is of a circular figure; with a naf- 
to production, to which the end of the 
colon and beginning of the rectum are tied; 
it is about four fingers and a half in diame- 
ter; its circumference being full of plaits 
and foldings, is about three ells in length; 
it is ſtrongly tied or faſtened to the three finſt 
vertebra of the loins. 8 5 


ME'SLIN or MA'SLIN (s.) a'-mixed ſort of | 


corn or meal, as wheat and rye, to make 
bread with; alſo the bread ſo made, | 
MESN or MEASNE'(S.) a La term, ſigni - 
tying him who- is lord of a manor, and fo 
hath tenants holding of bim, tho' he him- 
ſelf holds of the king or ſuperigr lord; alſo 


of condignity, and that is, where the action] the name of a writ where the tenant is diſ- 


and reward are proportionable, as a ſervant's | 


wages and his work, &c. 
MERIT (V.) to deſerve either reward or pu- 
niſhment for the good or bad actions that a 
on does. 5 
MERITO'RIOUS (A.) ſomething, that de- 
ſerves reward or puniſhment, &c, : 


MERITO'RIOUSNESS (S.) deſervingneſs, 


worthineſs of reward and encouragement. 
MEKITOT (S.) childrens play at ſwinging in 


4 rope. 
MERLON (S) in Fortification, that of a 
which is between two embrazures 


of a battery, whoſe length is commonly 9 
ſeet next the guns, and 6 on the out- ſide, 


its height 1s 6 feet, and thickneſs 18, 
MERMAID (S.) an imayinary ſea-monſter, 
reponied to have the upper 1 like a wo- 
man, and the lower parts 
tory is taken from the Syrens that are re- 
ported by the old poets to have endeavoured 
to tempt Ulyſſes, &c, by ſinging very har- 
monioully ; fome hiſtorians and travellers 
affirm, they have ſeen creatures like what 
ate called nermen and mermaids, but none 
come up to the draughts of them in painting, 
herald:y, &c. 
MERRIMENT or MERRYz;MAKING(S.) 
a feaſting, jollity, ox company met together 
to divert themſelves, 
MERRINESS 
theerſulneſs, briſkneſs, or livelineſs of diſpo- 
fition or mind. 


MERRY (A.) gay, lively, briſk, frolick, jo- 
cund. ; 


ME'SENTERY (S.) the membrane of the pe- 
ntoneum double, enriched with glandules, 
nerves, arteries, veins, chyliferous and lym- 
phatick veſſels; it is ſituated in the middle of 


abdomen, and contains the inteſtines in 


« wonderful manner; it has a great glan- 
Gule in the middle called pancreas. afellii, 
which are feveral other lefſer glandules, 
to which the milky veſſels of the firſt rank 
„from the inteſtines and lymphatic). 


from the liver and other parts; from 
Ertel, again the milky veſſels of the 
adele that caxry | 


tank aſcend to the v 


ke a fiſhz this | 


(S.) pleaſantneſs, gayneſs,| 


trained for ſervice due from the meſn to the 

- ſuperior lord. | 

ME'SNAGERY or MA'NAGERY (S.) the 
art of prudently regulating a family, 

MESOLA'BE 'or MESOLA'BIUM '(S,) a 

mathematical inſtrument invented by the 

old mathematicians, for the finding two 


mean proportionals mechanically, which. 


three parallelogiams moving in a groove to 
certain interſections. 


appointed for one or more perſons, eſpecially 

on board a ſhip; on ſhore it is commonly 

applied to a mal porringer full of broth or 

; otner ſort of ſpoon-meat, 

MESS (S.) to eat together out of one and the 
ſame diſh, or of one and the ſame joint of 
meat, particularly ſpoken ot the manner of 
eating on ſhip- board. 

ME'SSAGE (S.) the particular buſineſs or er- 
rand that any one is ſent about. 

MESSENGER (S.) a perſon that is ſent from 
one place and perſon to another to deliver 


many othcers belonging to the city, that are 


taries of ſtate, that are always in a readi- 
neſs to be ſent with a diſpatch either -fo- 
reign or domeſtick ; they are alſo employed 
to take up perſons tor high-treaſon, or 
other offences againſt the ſtate, with the 
ſecretaries warrants, that do not properly 
fall under the cognizance of the common 
law, and which ſometimes are not proper 
to be publickly known what they are; for 
which - purpoſe the meſengert houſes are al- 
lowed to be made priſons of, and the govern- 
ment allows them 67. 8 d. per day; when 
they. are diſpatched abroad, . their travel- 
ling allowance is ſtated, viz. to Paris 300. 
to Holland 25 J. io Edinburgh 301. to Irdand 
ol. and fo proportionably for a ſhorter or 
her diſtance; there are twenty of them, 
always in waiting, who are relieved monthly, 
and thus diftributed, fous at court, five at 


each ſecretary's office, two at the third office 
Kh | 175 


they could not geometrically, eonſiſting ot 


MESS (S.) a portion or quantity of victuale 


meſſages, or go of errands; there are alſo 


called by this name, ſome immediately un- 
der the command and direction of the ſeere* 


- * 


„ ee 


for NVortb- Britain, three at the counecil- office, 
and one at the lord-chambertain's; their ſa- 
laties are 45 J. per annum, and the place is 
uſually purchaſed for about 3opl. Beſides 
theſe, every court of juſtice has officers under 
this character, and particularly the exche- 
quer, where the four purſuivants go by this 
name; there is alſo a perſon kept by the 
fate on purpoſe to go in ſearch for, and ſeize 
. treaſonable books and libels in printcrs and 
bookſellers ſhops or houſes, called in an 
eſpecial manner the meſſenger of the preſs, , 

MESSIAH (S.) properly ſignifies the Anointed, 
and is principally given to the Sovereign 
. Deliverer that was expected by the Jetus, 
and whom they vainly do expect even to 
this day, fince he is already come at the 
appointed time in the perſon of our Lord 
and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. They were uſed 
to anvint kings, high-priefts, and ſome- 
times prophets ; but this anointing was ex- 
ternal, but that of Chriſt was rather ſymbo- 
lical and ſpiritual, by the endowment of the 
mind with ſupernatural wiſdom, power, and 
ſtrength of ee Ghoſt, Ile ancient 
3 had forctold that the true Meſſiah 
ſhould be God and man, exalted and abaſed, 
mater and ſervant, prieſt and victim, king 
and ſubject, mortal and a conqueror of 
death, rich and poor, a king, a conqueror, 


META'BASIS (S.) a paſſing or going from 


MET A'CHRONISM 


MET 
ling-houſe within any barony, or what w 
commonly call the manor-houſe, _ 


one thing or ſubject to another; ſo in Phy. 
ict, when the indications or methods of cure 
vary; and in Oratory, when the f. 
makes digreſſions and tranſitions from one 
ſubje&t to another. | 7 
(3) an error or defect 
in che computation of time, either of want 
or exceſs, 
ME”TAL (S.) a ſimple foffil body, that is ca. 
pable of fuſion, and ſo becomes fluid by fire, 
and by cold coagulates and hardens into a ſo- 
lid maſs that may be diſtended by the ham- 
mer; there arg ſeveral pure or natural metal, 
and as many factitious or compound ones; 
the natural are gold, ſilver, copper, iron, &c, 
the made ones are braſs, bath-metal, bell. 
metal, &c. the heralds uſe but two, viz, 0r, 
gold, and argent, ſilver, The ſeveral proyer. 
ties of metals is too large a ſubject for this 
place, only take notice, that the moſt pure 
are ſpecifically the heavicit, and gold is both 
the moſt ponderous and ductile. In Gurney, 
it is not the quality but the quantity that 

, mult be regarded, and the manner of caſting 
the ordnance, as when they ſay tne piece is 
laid under metal, the mouth is lower than 
the breech ;z and contrarily, when the mouth 


glorious, a man of griefs, involved in in- 
- firmities, unknown, in 4 ſtate of abjection 
and humiliation, . to be born of a virgin; of 
the tribe of Judah, of the race of David, 
in the village of Bethlehem ; all theſe leerh- 
ing contrarieties were to be fulfilled in 
the Meſſiah, and evidently were ſo in je- 
ſus Chriſt, who alſo continues for ever, 
and who fulfilled every part of the prophe- 
cies relating to him; but as the Fervs have, 
ſo they do fill deny the ſcriptures to be un- 
derſtood in the ra they evidently muſt be, 
or they can never be tulflled, as appear: 
from the romanticle ſchemes they have in- 
vented, and the endleſs impoſſures they are 
ſubject to by falſe pretenders, who have from 
time to time ſet themſelves up for the 
Miffiah. a 
MESSIE URS (S.) a French title of civility and 
honour, now frequently made ule of fyr per- 
' ſore that trade in partnerſhip, whether bank - 
ers, mercers, &c, In Learning, leveral books 
are publiſhed under the names of the Meſ- 
ſicuri de Port Roya!, or an academy, college, 
or univerſity ; alſo public ſpeakers, and eſpe- 
cially the French lawyers, in their pleadings 
uſe this term, and is the ſame with our addreſs 
to the audience, under the title of gentlemen, 
 ME'SS-MAT'E (S.) on board of a Hip, one 
that is joined with anotber in eating, 
MEFE/SSUAGE (S.) the Law term for a dwel- 
ling- houſe, with ſome. land aſligned for its 
uſez under this character a garden, ſhop, or change that plants, animals, &c. undefte 
mill, chamber, &c, may be called; but in] from the ſeed to their perfect growth. = 
the Scorch Lato, it means the principal dwel- ME"TAPHOR (.) a figure in 2. 
8 1 8 w ber 


is higher than the breech, it is ſaid to be 
over metal; when point- blank, then it is 
ſaid to lie right with the metal; and if an 

art is made thick and ſtrong with metal, it 
18 ſaid to be well-fortified with metal, 

METALE'PSIS (S.) a participating, commu- 
nicating, tranſlating, or explaining ; in rn. 
tory, it is the continuing a trope in one word. 
thro' a ſuceſſion of ſignifications. 

META'LLICK or ME'TALLINE (A) pu- 

taleing of the nature and properties of meal, 
ſomething like to metal. 

MY'TALLIST (S.) a trader or dealer in, ot 
ſtudier of the nature and propertics of me- 
tals, 2 

METALLURGY (S.) the art of making, 
finding, cleanſing, ſmelting, or r:ficing me- 
tals, or matiers to make metals of; allo ts 
work in metals when ſo prepared, a 

METAMO'RPHISTS (S.) a name given i 
certain Sacramentariaris, who in the 15th 

century affirmed, that Chriſt's natural body, 
with which he afcended into heaven, wal 

' wholly deified, not conſidering that the Deity, 
and circumſcription, and divitibility, 27e 10. 
compatible, = 

MEL AMO'RPHIZE (V+) to change from oo 
ſhape or form to another, as from a man {94 
beaſt, and ide cuntrary. 

METAMORPHOSIS (S.) a ſudden, git 
and unexpected change or alteration in! 
perſon or thing; alſo the natural vu 


— — 


METAPHO'RICAL (A.) of the nature and 


| META'ST AS1S (S.) is the changing or moy 


| opinion, The Chineſe affirm, that Xchiab, an 


ET 
whereby 2 word is changed from its natural 
meaning or ſignification to another, or by 
which the proper name of one thing is 
tranſlated and /applied to ſome other thing, 
which in a more elegant manner-explains 
this foreign name 


kind of a metaphor. ” : 

META'PHRASIS (S.) a plain, bare, or literal 
trandlation of any ſpeech, biſtory, &c. out of 
one language into another, a N 

METAPHRAST (S.) a verbal or literal tranſ- 
lator out of one language intò another, 

METAPHY'SICAL (A.) abſtracted, above 
nature or phyſicks. 

METAPHY'SICKS (S.) the ſcience of abſtract 
reaſoning, or that which contemplates the ex- 
itence of things without relation to matter. 

META'PTOSIS (S.) in Phyfick, is the chang- 
ing or degenerating of one diſeaſe into an- 
her as of a quartan ague into a tertian, or 
of ar, apoplexy into a palſy, &c. 


ing from one place to another, or of a diſeaſe 
from one part to another, which hap- 
pens in thoſe perſons who are apoplectick, 
when the matter which affects the brain is 
tranſlated to the nerves. 

METE (V.) % mealture, 

METE MPSYCHI (S.) a fort of hereticks, 
who, in imitation of Pyrhagoras and the 
Eryptiont, held a tranſmigration of fouls ; 
this error ſpread very much in the firit ages 
of the Chriſtian church. f 

METEMPSY'CHOSIS (S.) the doctrine of 
the tranſmigration of the ſoul from one body 
to another, an old opinion of the philoſophers, 
and entertained both by the Jeuus and ſome 
Chriftians; the Fewiſh doctors wrap this doc- 
trine up in amyſterious manner, and ſay, that 
Cod has deſtined all ſouls a certain degree of 
perfeftion, which is not attainable in one life 
only, and therefore are vbliged to return ſevera} 
times 2 the earth, and ſo animate ſeveral 
bodies ſucceſſively, that they may fulfil all 
righteouſneſs 3 and ſo they account for the ſe- 
veral ages that a perſon dies at; this doctrine 
13 ſatd to be performed two ways ; the firſt 


when a foul comes into a body already ani- | 


mated ; and ſecondly, when it enters into a 
body newly formed, either to expiate ſome 
crime it has committed in a former body, or 
to acquire a greater degree of fanttity ; all 
the eaſtern nations ate much addicted to this 


Indian philoſopher, who was born about 1000 


years betore Chriſt, was the firſt that taught | 


this dottrine, and that in the 65th year aſter 
Chriſt, that he had been born oO times, 
and that the laſt timehe ,ppeared in the form 
& 4 white elephant; upon this principle they 
requentiy commit great diſorders, and Kill 
their childten When they eu th 

oer any difficulty of maintaining them, 


MET 
mal whatever, for fear of violating the ſouls 
poſſibly inhabit them. 


the ſolar Wy ch neceſſary to. prevent the 


the computation. 
METECGROLO'GICAL (A.) ſomething relat- 
ing, belonging, or pertaining, to meteors. 


knowledge of meteors, } 
ME“TEORS (S.) are imperfect mixtures of 
the elements, drawn up by the ſun, and ſo 
variouſly formed into comets or blazing- 
ſtars, or other ſtrange appearances in the air, 
as ignes fatui, c. but more ordinarily into 
hail, ſnow, and hoary froſt, 
METHE'GLIN.(S.) a very pleaſant and whole» 
ſome liquor, compoſed of honey, thus; put 
as much live. honey naturally running from 
the comb into ſpring-water, as that when it 
is thoroughly diſſolved an egg will be ſuſ- 
ſpended in it, then boil it ſo long as that it 
will ſwim a ſmall matter above the ſurface 
when cool, put to every fifteen gallons, of 
ginger, cloves, and mace, each one ounce, and 
of cinnamon half an ounce, all groſly bro- 
ken, and to promote the working, add a ſmall - 
quantity of yeaſt; after it has done work- 
ing, let it ſtand one month to ſettle, and 
then draw it off in bottles, 
ME“THop (.) a particular, ſet, regular way 
of doing any ſort of buſineſs, or an orderly 


we either come to a truth we were in pur- 
ſuit of, or convince others that they were 
miſtaken ;z and when it is applied to Marbe- 
watichs, there are two particular diſtinctione, 


eſpecially called analytick or algebraick, 
becauſe it ſhews how to ſolve queſtions, 
and demonſtrate theorems, by enquiring in- 
to the fundamental nature and frame 

things, which by this art is as it were taken 
all to pieces, and ſo put orderly together 
again, Compoſition, commonly called ſynthe» 
tick, is only praCticable in things, whoſe 
principles we perfectly know, and is not 
applicable to phyſicks or natural philoſophy, 


things are to us unknown, 
METHO'DICAL (A.) regular, orderly, ac- 
cording to certain and known rules, 
ME”LHODIST (S.) one that acts or does 
things by a particular mode, manner, oy 
rule; there are now a ſet of perſons who call 


ſauctity and purity of life than other people, 
and go about preaching, finging pſalms, 
hymns, &c, in the fields, ſtreets, and pri- 
vate houſes. 


emſelves |ME”THODIZE (V.) to regulate, put in or- 


der, or adjuſt, according to the beſt rules and 
experiinents, 


and are very indifferent. about dying z from | 


K K 2 MF'TH. 


hence they are ſcrupulous of killing any ani-, 
of their fathers or near relations, who may 
METE'MPTOSIS (S.) a Chronological term for 


new moon from happening a day too late in 


METEORO'LOGY (S.) the doctrine or 


proceſs, by way of argumentation, whereby , 


re and compoſition, Reſolution is mors 


/ becauſe the intimate natures and eſſence of 


themſelves Merbodiſts, and pretend io more 


ME T 


2 5 
ME'THWOULD (s.) in Nero, a (mall 
ton, whoſe tmarket is weekly on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from London 68 computed, and 3o 


meaſured miles. | 
f METO'N CK YEAR (3) a circle or ſpace of | 


19 years, when the Junations' of the moon 
nearly return to the ſame courſe they were 


29 years before, _ | 
ME TONY MY (S.) a changing or puttting 
one name for, or inſtead of another, and 

this is varied four general ways; firft, by 
putting the inventor for the thing invented; 

15 y, the matter or thing containing for 


the maiter or thing contained; thirdly, the 
5 ſor the pos B fourthly, the fign for 
the thing Hgnified, | 
ME”TOPES (s.) ſpaces or diſtances between 
the Trigly;hs in the Dvric freeze; and 
| ſometimes hey are applied to the ſpace be- 
' tween the mortoiſe-Holds of raftcrs and 
planks ; the architects have been very cu- 


rious about theſe ornamental decorations, ; 


ſome affirming they ought to be perfectly 
ſquare, and others that they ovght to be 
ſomew hat longer than wide, that Io they 
might appear ſquare, which upon account of 
me cali projection of the little bandelet in 
which they terminate, and which hides 
' Tome pitt, and ſo conſequently will hinder 
them from appearing to the eye ſquare; the 
* ancients uſed to adorn theſe interftices with 
ox's heads, haſons, or ſome veſſels uſed in 
the ancient ſacrifices z and ſome architects 
_ go ſo far, as to affirm this order ought to be 
uſed only in temples, churches, &c, ; 


METOPO'SCOPY (S.) the fame with Phy-| 


le guemy, or the art of knowing the inclina- 
" tions and diſpofitions of men by their coun- 
F tenances. 
ME TRE or ME”TER (S.) meaſure or poetry 
f 519. "an after lame ſet particular manner or 
__ * mmealure. . | 
ME'TRICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
etry or compoſitions by meaſure, 
MET&0'P0 15 (S.) the principal, chief, 
great or head city of any kingdom or pro- 
vince. | 


METROPOLITAN (A.) belongirg to the 


chief or head city or metropolis. 
METROPO'LITAN (S.) the Club term for 
the principal, chief, or head biſhop, intro- 
_ duced by, and aſed in the council of Vice; 
by the ancient Neritia's of the church, it 
appears that the metrepeliran was above the 
" archbiſhop, and below the patriarch ; the 
title of archbiſhop of Canterbury is primate 


and metropulitan of all England, ad the title | 


of the-archbiſhop of York is primate and me- 
trepoluan of England. 


ME'TTLE (S.) fpirit, vigour, activity, liveli- | 


neſi, brifſkneſy, -&c, | 
ME”"T"TLESOME (A.) briſk, lively, active, 
full of fire, lite, and viguur, 


ME'TZO or ME'ZZO-TINTO (S,) a pecu- | 


bar manner of cagraving figures upon cop- 
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M EZ 
„ in imitation of waſhing or diwi 
25 ink ; to perform it, they rake, ty 
or punch the ſurface of the plate al} over 
| with a knife or other proper inſtrument, rt 
one way, and then another, and ſo croſs. 
ways, till the whole looks like a very fine 
file, then the out-line of the deſign or pie. 
ture is drawn or traced upon this ground ſo 
prepared, and then, with burniſhers, ſcrapers, 
&c, they or cut away the parts that re. 
vire any degree of light, the ground itſelf be. 
ng the ſtrongeſt or deepeſt ſhadows, and ſo by 
degrees work up the piece till it is finiſhed, 
ME'UM and TU"UM (S.) a La phraſe for 
that which is the true property. or right of 
any particular perſon, whether the effect of 
legal conveyance, as an inheritance, or of le- 
gacy, or of purchaſe, &c, N 
MEW IS.) a fea bird, ſaid to be exceeding 
light in its body, that is carried away with 
every puff of wind, from whence it is mate 
the hieroglyphical repreſentation of an in- 
conſtant unſettled perſon, or diſpoſition; 
alſo the name of a cage or place to keey 
hawks in, while they moult or change their 
feathers, from whence the place where th: 
king's ſtables are how built nr Charing-crj 
took its name, being formerly appointed thr 
the king's falconry or meu cage, where the 
hawks were kept and trained, 
MEW (V.) to make a noiſe or cry like a ct; 
alſo ta caſt or ſhed horns like a flag; alſo to 
impriſon or ſhut up in a cloſe or confined 
room or chamber. ot 
MEZUZO'TH (S.) this name is given by the 
Jews to certain pieces of parchment that 
they put, hide, or fix in the door-pofs of 
their houſes, according to Deut. vi. g. and 1. 
13. where, that they ſhould not forget th: 
laws of Gd, it is = » Thou ſhalt write then 
on the fofts of thy houſe, and on thy pate; to 
fulfil 1% L * avoid 
the ſcoffs and profanations of the wickel, 
the rabbins texth „that they ought at leaſt to 
write it upon parchment, ad to incloſe it 
in ſomething; wheretore they wrote upon 4 
ſquare piece of parchment prepared on pur- 
poſe, with a particu;ar Tort of ink, and in: 
ſquare kind of character, Deut, vi. 4, &, 6, 
&c. Hear, 0 Iirael, the Lord our God is on 
Lord, c. then they left a little ſpace, and 
afteriyards went on, rut. xi. 13. And i: foal 
come to paſs, if thou ſhalt hear len diligently i 
my commandments, Cc. as far as Thuu ff 
aorire them, Cc. after this they rolled up the 
parchment, and put it into a caſe, and wrote 
on the end of it dai, which is one of the 
names of God; they put it at the doors of 
their houſes, chambers, and all places mo 
frequented; they fixed it ts the knockers of 

the doors on the right-fide, and every ume 
they went in and out they touched if with 
the end of one of their fingers, which 
afterwards lc iſſed devoutly, 
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aindow, ſhorter thao it is broad, uſed ta give 
© Heht to an attick or entreſole. 
1412 (S.) the plural number of the word 
muſe, 3 ſmall troubleſome creature, that 
principally infeſts cy | 
ere food or victuals is kept, | 
MICHAPLMAS (S.) in England, is one of 
the general . or days of pay- 
ment of rent, wages, ſalaries, &c. being a 
ſeſtival appointed to be obſerved in the church 
in honour of St. Michae! the arch- angel, who 


is ſuppoſed to be the head of the heavenly 


hoſt, 25 Lucifer is of the infernal, and that 


© Cod inftituted him to be the protector of the 

people of 1/rael,and that he conducted them 
thro' the deſart, and whom the generality of 
the Chriſtians imagined to be now the guar- 
dian and defender of the ee j 
there are many paſſages both in the Old an 
New Teſtament, Where he is mentioned by 


name, and others where it is ſuppoſed he 18 


intended ; but the church of Rome celebrate 

| three appearances of St, Michael, no where 
mentioned in the Scripture, which accord- 
ing to them have happened long fince the 
promulgation of the Chriſtian doctrine, viz, 
the firſt is that of Chones or Coloſſus in Phry- 


gia of which they do not pretend to know | 
k 


e exact time, but celebrate the feſtival on 

- the 6th of September; the ſecond an mount 
Cargarus in lah, in the kingdom of Naples, | 
about the end of the gth century, that is 
obſerved the $th of May; and that of the 

_ &dication of the cavern, in which he ap- 
peared on the 29th of September : Laſtly, 
the third appearance of St, Michag/ was ſaid 
to be made to Hubert, biſhop of Furanches, [ 
upod a rock called the tomb, where at this| 
day the abbey of St. Michael is expoſed to 
the ſea, in the bay between Normand and 
Britany; this appearance is ſaid to be in 
706, and the fene is celebrated in France 
on the 16th of October; Lewis XI. king of 


France, inſtituted a military order under this| 
name, at Amboiſe, in 1469, and ordered the 


knights to wear every day a golden collar of 
well work, one within another, laid on a 
2 to which hangs a medal of St, 

ichael the arch - angel, the ſuppoſed ancient 
proteftor of France: The ſtatutes are con- 
tained in 65 chapters, whereof the firſt pre- 
ſeribes that there ſhall be 36 knights, of 


ards, or other places | 


of theſe ſome are called 
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| two mem⸗ 
bers to parliament, and is governed by a 
portreeve, choſen annually at the court-leet 
of the high lord, by a jury of the principal 
inhabitants; diftant from London 240 com- 
As — _ ot 8 miles. 
is . t . 
world; the of a man is ſo called upon 
account of its extraordinary compoſure, and 
the admirable og of its ſtructure. | 
MICRO*'GR APHY (S.) a diſcourſe or deſerip- 
tion of ſuch ſmall or little inſects or objects, 
as require the help of glaſſes to diſcover their 
exiſtence, . 
MICRO METER (S.) an aftronotmeal inſtru- 


chiefly of mean cottages, yet ſends 


nn La. 
2 


diſtance, and other curioſities, in the hea- 


| Planets, &c, there are many curious inyen- 
tions to render this inſtrument very exact} and 
uſeful, according to the mind of ſeveral in- 
genious and learned men, who have ſpent 
their thoughts upon this ſubject. A 

MI'CROPHONE (S.) an inſtrument te in- 
creaſe ſmall ſounds, for the benefit of perſons 
who are inclined to deafneſs, or that hear 
but imperſe&ly. 5 a 

MFCROSCOPE or E'NGYSCOPE(S.) a di- 
trical inſtrument, whoſe uſe and conſtruc- 
tion is to make thoſe objects ſenſibly large, 


ſimple, others om 
found or double; the ſimple ones oon of a 
fingle lens or ſpherole, the double ones of 
many regularly combined; the Opticians have 
made great improvements and varieties in this 
inſtrument, and, according to the deſign arid 
uſe, call ſome reflefting microſcopes, water 
microſcopes, &c. This inſtrument is ona 
teleſcope inverted, for any teleſcope may be 
converted into à microſcope, by only removing 
the objeCt-glaſs to a greater diſtance from the 
eye-glaſsz and ſince the diſtance of the i 
is various according to the diſtance of the o 
je from the focus, and it js magnified the 
more, av its diſtapee from the objett-glaſs is 
greater, the ſame teleſcope may be ſucceſ- 
ſively converted into mieroſcoper, vhieh thaj- 
nify the objects in different degrees. 


whom the king was Head or chief, and that |MICROU'STICKS (S.) inſtruments that in- 


they mall forfake all other orders, unleſt ; 
be emperors, 


kings, or dykes; their]. 


rſons. | 


motio was, Immenfi tremor accani, This order | MI'D-DAY (8.) noon or twelve of the 


was very much efteemed and honoured un- 
der four kings; but the women- favourites 
made it cheap, by ſelling it, and ſo rendered| 
it common under the reign of H 

n Carberine of Medicis gave it to any 


wiz. when the ſun comes to the ſouth point 
| 8 heavens, or is the higheſt above the 
Orson. ö a 


II. and | MIDDLE (S.) that part that is contained be- 


tween any two extremes, 


j upon which account the nobility de. | MI'DDLEMOST (A.) any houſe of 


_ is placed within others, at or abou 


ſpiſed a IS it. | 
. MYCHA 12 in Cor ntuall, was an- 
cently's w.] ſpecial note, but bow is] 


K * 3 MIDDLE 


that are naturally imperceptible to the eye 
of any perſon, 2 od ile 
them according to the Jaws of refradtion ; 


|. become a very mean borough, conſiſting © 


ment, uſed to diſcover and meaſure any ſmall * 
vens, ſuch as the apparent diameters of the 


% 


e, or equally diſtant from the tw 
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| MIDDLESEX (S.) though it be one of the 
ſmalleſt counties in England for extent, yet 
for the fruitfulneſs of its ſoil, the multitude 
of its inhabitants, and the prodigiouſneſs of 
its traffic, it is the moſt conſiderable in all 
England; it is about 80 miles in circumfe - 
rence, and has five market towns, beſides the 
cities of London and Weſtminſter : but has 
; abundance of large villages, fille with fine 
ſeats and good houſes, occupied by the nobi- 


lity, gentry, and rich citizens of London; it | 


ſends eight members to parliament, wiz. two 
for the county, four tor the eity of London, 
and two for the city of Weſiminſler. 
 MIDDLEWICH (S,) in Cheſhire, a large 
town, conſiſting of ſeveral ftreets and lanes 
well ſtocked with inhabitants, whoſe prin- 
cipal buſineſs is making of ſalt, for which 
purpoſe there are many excellent pits ; it has 


. good market weekly on Saturday tor pro- 


viſions ; diſtant from London 128 computed, 
and 156 meaſured miles, 


: MTDDLING (A.) ſpoken of the quality of | 


any thing that is not extraordinary curious, 
perfect, or good, and yet not fo bad as to 
render it contemptible or unfit for uſe, 
MIDHURST 63 in Suſſex, a pretty large 
borough-town, that ſends two members to 
parliament, and has a good market weekly 


don Thur ſday; diſtant from London 42 com- 
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R ted, and 52 meaſured miles, 

 MYDLAM (S.) in the Nortb-Riding of York- 

bine; the market js weekly on Monday; 
- diftant from London 169 computed, and 202 

- -meaſlurcd miles, | 

MI“ DRIFF or DVYAPHRACM (s.) that mem- 

brang or ſkin which ſeparates the heart and 
- lungs from the lower belly. 
' MI/DSHIP-BEAM (8.) the great beam or 
incipal timber of a oy. 

' MFDSHIP-MEN (S.) a ſort of under officers 

or volunteers on board a ſhip of war, who 


aſſiſt in failing the ſhip, and Rowing and | 


MI'DSUMMER-DAY 
.. feſtival of St, Jobn the Baptiſt, celebrated 


tze 24th day of June, and is one of the fixed | 


or ſtated'timgs of computing rents, &c, by, 
. to, or from, | 4 
- MIDWIFE ($.) a woman that makes it her 
trade or buſineſs to 
. child-birth. 
* MI'FTY (A.) peeviſh, humourſome, ſoon 
diſpleaſed or angry, 
. MIGHT (s.) power, ability, ſtrength, autho- 
rity, &c. 
MI'GaTINEss (S.) powerfulneſs, aythority, 
ſtrength, ability, &c. | 
MO 
with authority, &c, - 
(S.) the paſſage or removal 
of anj/thing out of one tlate or condition 
. Into another, whether it be conſidered of 
colonies or people going from one nation to 
another, &. and ſometimes it is Applied to 


, 


($.) with Us, is the 


aſſiſt other women in| 


TY (A.) powerful, able, ſtrong, armed | 


„„ al Ws, 
the tranſmigration of mens ſouls out of ons 
body into another; and ſometimes to flocks 
or ac of birds that go from one nation 
or place to another in different ſeaſons of the 
year, ſuch as the ſwallow, quail, ſtork, craze, 
feldfare, woodcock, nightingale, and cher 
birds of paſſage. „ 

MILBORN-PORT (s.) in Samerſerſp irt, in 
ancient borough- town that ſends two mem. 
bers to parliament; but is neither a corpora- 
tion, nor market-town ; diftant from Lyndon 
137 computed, and 173 meaſured miles, 

MILCH (A, of the wed or ſort that gives er 

ields milk, whether human or 5 

MILCH-KINE (5) in Huſbandry, are cow 
that give or yield milk; alſo a cant term 
among Caol-keepers, Bailiffi, Cc. for their 
priſeners, who will, as they ſay, bleed freely, 
that is, make them preſents, or treat then 
much and often, oy ſo ſpend perhaps that 
money that would pay their creditors, on 
to be allowed ſome imall favour of permil- 
fion to go out of the priſon ſometimes, or to 
be conſtantly under their protection by ſham 


actions, &c. 
pleaſant, eaſy, gentle, go 


MILD (A.) ſoft, 
humoured. | 
MILDEN-HA'LL (S.) ſeated on the Larke, 1 
branch of the Oxw/e, is a large town in 10 
conſiſting of ſeveral ſtreets, called rows, 
of which are as large as ſmall towns, pleaſant, 
well- built, and full of inhabitants; it has 
well-frequented market weekly on Fndy, 
eſpecially for fiſh and wild-fowl ; diftant from 
London $7 computed, and 68 meaſured miles, 
MILDEW or MU'LLDEW (s.) a diſcaſe hap- 
pening to plants, cauſed by a dewy moiſture 
which falls vn them, and continuing for want 
of the ſun's heat to dry it up, by its clammi- 
neſs and acrimony,corrodes, gnaws and (poi 
the inmoſt ſubſtance of the plants, and hin- 
ders the circulation of the nutritive ſap, _ 
which the leaves begin to fade, and the bloſ- 
ſoms and fruit are much prejudiced ; alſo the 
; ſpots or ſtains on filks, &c, which are con- 
| tracted by their lying in moiſt cloſe places, 
wherethe ſun and air have nota od png 
by reaſon of the pieces being rolled up ot 
Mut up in a cl.ſe cupboard, compter, &c. 
MILDNESS (S.) that happy diſpoſition of 
mind that is endowed with compaſſion, 
gentleneſs, and good nature; alſo the K 
ity of liquors, ke. that is ofen to 


MILE (8. a certain ſpace or meaſure whetedy 
we expreſs the diſtance of places one from 
another, to which allother meaſures of leng® 
uſed in any other kingdom or nation for the 
lame purpoſe, are referred, 3s to the in 

of which they are parts; and this varies, be. 
ing of different lengths among diſlerent fe- 
ple or nations, which having been carefully 
reduced into Reman of Rbinland feet, which 
js generally uſed throughout the north, the 
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wherein the ſkin is powdered or ſprinkled | 
with ſmall purple ſpots or puſtules, repre- 


ſenting millet ſeed, and vulgarly called the 
arple fever. 


MILIARY GLANDS (S.) a prodigious num- 


ber of ſmall 2 interſperſed throughout | 


e miles of Italy contain - $000p: = Military E xecution; the ravaging or deſtroy. *© 
* N * a — | ing of CES either refoles; or is not 
5 Sale 33 able to pay contribution. 1 TIO 5 
ns * Sweden 30,000 | MILITIA (S.) the civil defence of a king- 
e Muſcovy 35750 dom, Who are cantoned into companies, regi- 
e, Lithuania 18, 500 ments, &c. that are caſually raiſed out of 
” rin, 19,8 50 the inhabitants upon extraordinary occahons 
Germany, the Small 20,000 | of riots, tumults, invaſions, c. who, as ſoon 
in . 2 the Middle 22, 500 as the diſturbance is over, return to their re- 
N- +45 the Led”; 5 25,000 ſpeftive © habitations and -employments; 
1 France 1 0 5250 among Us, hoy are valgarly called the train- 
on : | 7090] ed- bands, of which the number is computed 
| - op ndy 6000 to be 35,000, excluhve of the militia of the 
or Flanders 6666 | city of London, the Torwer Hamlets, &c. they 
Holland 3000 are under tae command of lord lieutenants, 
W | Perfia, called alſo Paraſang - 18,750; appointed by the king in every county, who 
m 5 N | 5 25, 00] are empowered to appoint colonels, lieute- 
ir Ho b-HAVEN (S.) in ee ee eee and eee en «Ai 
cx, eſteemed the beſt and large .) is gencrally underſtood to 
. — Engliſh dominions, tes ming * juice or humour that nature 
at bays, 16 crecks, and 13 roads, ſo large and breeds in the breaſts of women, and the ud- 
a 8 that 1000 large veilels may ſafely ride] ders of beaſts, for the nouriſhment, feeding, 
there at one time. | 5 12 5 and bringing up of their young, made by 
MILFEARY FEVER (s.) a malignant fever, 


ſeparating the chyle from the arterious blood 
by the glandules of the breaſt o udder, and 
begins in women to be made generally after 
about four months going with child, or a 
little before the birth, and continues with 
ſome longer, 'with others a ſhorter time z 
with ſome in greater, and in others in leller 


uh, 

me the cutis, or ſkin, for the ſecretion of ſweat { quantities, and ceaſes naturally in thoſe who 
ot, or other inſenfibld perſpirations; they are in- | are either thro age, or other infirmities; unfit 
ohh terwoven with the pyramidal papilla of they or uncapable to conceive or bear children; in 
ay, kin, and are each ſerved with a branch of | ſome creatures milk continues long, and in 
* an artery, vein, and nerve, and alſo with a t abundance, &c. ſome call chyle 
let, proper execretory duct, through which the itſelf milk, but that 18 a miſtake, milk being 
a if ſecreted fluid matter is ſent forth at the pores | thicker, ſweeter, and whiter; by Microſcopi 
wn of the ſkin, Obſervations, it is found to confiſt of little 
ant MILIARY HERPES (S.) a ſpreading and lobules ſwimming in a clear, tranſparent * 
uy winding inflammation breaking out in in- liquor, called ſerum or whey, e ſtrong 
oily numerable ſmall yellowiſh puſtules, cauſed fermentation of the milk in women's breaſts, 
Un- 


the glands of the ſkin being over · loaded with | the firſt three or four days after their delivery, 
ſalt particles, and when the peccant humour | very frequently occaſions fevers, and without 
or maiter abounds, breaks through . ee pow careoccafions ulcers and fore breaſts, kc, 
of the ſkin, and grows into a cruſt, and cats here are alſo divers juices flowing from 


2 


on- the parts it lies upon. ; ſeveral ſorts of herbs that go by this name, 
oy MILITANT (A.) ſtruggling, contending, | upon account of their ſimilarity, as from 
aber friving,» encountering, oppoſing, &. this | wart- weed, &c. beſides thaſe there are ſeveral 
FX word is generally applied to the ſtate and] artificial compoſitions under this name; as, 
te. condition of the church, and its members Milk of Sulpbur, which ig a preparation of 
ö on earth, that are always contending either flower o ſulphur, and ſalt of tartar, preſcrib- 
hon, vith fin, perſecution, hereſy, &c. the Ro-] ed as a ſudorifick, pet cy | 5 
a manifts divide the church into theſe ſtates, | Virgin Milk, compoſed of roch-allum, 
viz. militant, already deſcribed, the patient, | ſpring water, Iitharge, and vinegar, uſed as 4 
and triumphant ; the patient, they ſay, is] coſmetick to drive in pimples, and check 
feby that part which paſſes through purgatory to] cutaneous eruptions, &c. | 
rom fit it for the triumphant, which is the full [MILK (V.) to draw or get out the milk con- 
en 1115 letion of bliſs in heaven. tained in a woman's breaſt, or the udder of 


ARY (A,) ſomething belongingto the 


any beaſt; and is particularly applied to the 
T7 art of war, or the ſtate or condition of a — of drawing the teats of a cow, aſt, 
be ſoldier, | goat, &c. through the hand, in order to get. 
7 Military Architeflure, that branch of | out the milk contained in the udder, for food 
0. uilding that immediately relates to the for- or phyſick. | 2 
the tifying of places, whether towns, citadel z|MI'LKY (A.) of the nature or quality of 
| gc. 1 | 


| milk; al daubet or ſmeared with mil 
„FC MILX 


— 
x 


MIL 


 MILKY-WAY (s.) called alſo the oe 3 

this is the only real circle in the heavens, for 

in a clear night it is always conſpicuous, and 

ke a ſwaddling band, infolding the con- 

Re llations of Cafſiopeia, the Eagle, 2 of 

. Sagittary, the tail of Scorpio, the Centaur, 

Argo, the feet of Gemini, the Perſcur, c. It 

2 pears of a white and milky colour, occa- 

. Goned by the light of an innumerable quan- 

tity of ſmall ſtars, which 

immenſe diſtance cannot be diſtinctly per- 

| ceived by the naked eye; the ancient poets 

Feigned it to be occaſioned by Ganymede's 

* 4 bowl of nectar, and that it was 

gallery through which the gods went to 
council to Jupiter. - 

MILL (S.) is an univerſal term for any ma- 


by reaſan of their | 
| 


| 


MIN | 
tze pod where it is! produced, uſed like ri 
for puddings, bread, &c. tom 
MELLING (S.) the act of grinding, working 

&e, in a mill, and particularly applied eg 
what they call fulling of ſome ſorts of woot. 
len manufactures, as ſtockings, blanket, 

Ec. alſo thumping, beating, threſkrigg, &c, 
MILLION (S.) the name the Arihbmetician 
give to the ſeventh order of Ggures for the 
eaſe of computing large numbers, and is the 
ſame with a thouſand times a thouſand, or 
ten hundred thouſand, 
MILL REA or REE (S.) the name of 4 Py. 
tugue xe coin, in which the people keep their 
accounts, and by which they compute their 

— in value about fix ſhilling 

erlin | 


chine, large or ſmall, that goes with cogs, 
and wheels, 


. as for inftance ſome are called cern-milli, 
ſome 2 ſome paper - mill, ſame 
7 40 - milis, ſome fulling-mills, ſome coffee- 
wills, Cc, and theſe are wrought or 
motion by the hand, with horſes, wit 


Wa- 


ter, &c. accyrding to the uſe they are applied 


to, or the convenience and ſituation of the 
lace, &c. 


or garments cquzlly covered with wool, 


thick, warm, and ſtrong; and in the . ; 


Taue, means to beat, thraſh, maul, 

. ; ill 1 rſon, 

MILLEN. 

= ett among the primitive Chyiſtians who 

held gt Jeſs Chriſt is to come and reign 
upon cart)1 


for the purpoſes of grinding 
corn, ſtamping or making metals flat, and 
innumerable other parts of buſineſs and ma- 
nufactute, which machines are differently 
denominated as they are differently applied; 


ut in 
VIII. (V.) to thicken, or make woollen cloth 


A'RIANS or MILLENA'RIES (S.) | 


for a thouſand yearg,duringwhich - 


MIT (8) in Anatomy, is What is vyl 
called the ſpleen ;3 and in Fifba, the ſ 
row, 228 _ rt 1 it is 
reported from Mic reſcapical Obſerwationg, that 
in the mit of a 9 5 2 
creatures have been ſeen than there are men 

upon 4he face of the whole garth. ; 

MULTI ON (S.) in Der ſe (ſhirt, commonly called 

Milton-Abbat,an ancient, but poor town, has 

a ſmall market weekly on Monday; diſtant 

from London 92 computed, and 110 meafur- 


. ed miles. 
;MYLTON (S.) in Kent, ſeated on a creek in 
the Zaft $1oe/c, an ancient but ſmall bo- 
rough town, governed by a port-reeve; has 
a conſidetahle market weekly qa Rt 
_—_— tor corn, fruit, and proviſions, 
which are ſent from hence by water 10 Lan- 
don; here ate the famous oyſter. bad, from 
whence come thoſe called the Milton 011- 
ters; many fiſhermen live here upon 4hat 
accounts diſlant trum Londen 37 computed, 
and 42 meaſured miles. = 


time the faithful art to enjoy all manner of MIME (S.) among the old Comedians, was 4 


temporal bleſſings, and that at the expiration 
of this term the day of judgment 3s to take 
place; this opinion held for the three firit 
centuries, e it was looked nicely into 


| buſiggp, mimick, or poſture-maſter, who 
- adapted his gefiures to be agreeable to the 
character he would imitate ; they were ſome- 
times called pantomimes. 


and condemned as an error; there are ſome MI'MESI15 (S.) imitation ; and in Rbetorich, it 


who aſſert the ſame thing now, eſpecially 
among thoſe called Baptiſts, : 


19 a-figure wherein the words, actions, c. 
of another perſon is imitated, 


IL EVER (S.) a perlen who trades prin- MIMI'AMBUS (S.) a particular ſort of verſe 


 Cipally in women's toys, and gloves, ribbands, 
head<clothes, &. : 
MILL ENNIUM (S.) among the Divine, is 
the ſpace of time by ſome afſerted that Chriſt 
mall reign upon earth as a temporal prince 


or king. | | | | 
MILLE PEDES (8.) certain jnſefts vulgarly 


culled hog-lice, thus called from an alluſion 


to their great nuniber of feet; they are fre- 


uently uſed in obſliuctions of the urine, 
being found of a diuretick and abſlerſive na- 


ture. 
MILLER (S.) one whoſe buſineſs it is to tend 
| 2 and look after the operation of mill, 
_ eſpecially fich as grind corn, 7 
MILLET 8.) a ſnigll and numerous ſged in 


4 


uſed gi ancient posts in ſubjects of lam- 
poon, farce, raillery, Kc. . 
MI CAL (A.) fooliſh, filly, fantaſtical, 
- apiſh, imitatintz the follies and wifes of 
MLM ICK (8.) the imitator, mocker, or coun 
terfeiter of another's actions. | 
MI'MICK. (V.) to imitate, mock, or coun- 
teri-:t anoher's actions. =o 
MIMO'GRKAPHER (S.) the writer of je, 
| rolle, bantcrs, uns, &c. 


MIMO OG (S.) the art of writing rhimei, 


{MINCE (v.) $0 cut into ſmall pieces, 8 meat 


or verſes that chime ot have the ſame ſound 
ut the end. 


to mia with fruit to make minced pies w 


more living, 


TY YT ILY Rely D EOS So” 


XA Sr So 


8 K. reren 


| turnings and windings in it, at the end of 
phich, that is under the place intended to be 


MIN 


| wo ſpeak a thing or matter hy halves, to hint 
but not ſpeak. plainly and home to, or upon | 


a ſubject. ; 8 

ce (S.) walking or going in a proud 
fantaſtical geſture or manner; allo the aue! 
cutting any thing into ſmall pieces; alſo 
ſecreting ſome part of a ſtur ß. 

MIND (8. in general, is applied to any ra- 
tional, or thinł ing indivifible being, as God, 
angels, the ſouls of men, 4c. but generally 

5 it ſigniñ es the latter. MF, : a 3 

MIND (V.) to obſerve, give attention to, take 
notice, &c. alſo to command or bid a perſon 
do ſomething, 760 

ap pn 3, careful, obſervant, thought- 

regardful. 

MINDLESS (A.) heedleſe, careleſs, negligent, 

regarile(s. 


4 


MINE (A.) ſomething helonging to, or that is} 


the property of my 
MIN 20 8.) in Made af Hiſtory, is a place where 
ſort of minerals, or ores grow, or are 
farmed; alſo thoſe places where preczous 


which are differently denominated from the 
matter there found, or growing, as iron mines 
copper mines, lead mines, gold mines, and theſe 
have commonly a deop pit or ſhaft ſunk 
down from the ſurface of the mountain of 


valley, where it is ſunk; and at the bottom, 


and ſometimes on the fides, drifts like ta 
paſſages or ftreets are cut, in order to follow 
or ſeek for the metal, ore, or ones, ſuppoſed 
or known to be there; in Fertification, or 
the art of Way, it is s hole dug in a wall or 
under ground, and carried on like a paſſage 
or alley about four feet ſquare, with ſeveral 


blown up, is the chamber of ths mine; the 
farther it is carried, the more dantzer it is in 
of being diſappointed by the enemy. 

MINE (V.) to dig pits ar holes, ald to drive 
drifts, alleys, or paſſages, according to the 
ſeveral purpoſes of finding ores, precious 
ones, &c. or to blow up houſes, caſtles, 


camps, &c. ; . 
MINEHEAD (S.) in Somerſetſbire, is a borou 
and port-town, and being much frequente 


by paſſengers to and from Ireland, oecaGons | 


a pretty good trade, and of late years the 
catching and curing of herripgs being very 
mech improved among them, they export 
very large quantities to the Mediterrancan, 
G. yearly q it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; diſtant from London 133 computed, 
and 167 meaſured miles. | 


| | | 
MINERAL COURT'S (S.) ſuch courts' as 


| have dus power to hear and determine cauſes 
or maiters relating to lead mines, &c. | 


MINER ALIST (S.) a perſon ſkilled or em- 


_. Mi 
| mines abound, add. by which controverſies 


relating to mines are to be determined, 
MINERALS (S.) thoſe things which are nej- 
| vegetables nor animals, as the fix per- 
ect metals, gold, ſilver, tin, copper, iron, 
lead; and the imperfe& metals, which are 
peculiarly called minerals, as antimony, na- 
tive cinnabar, ſulphur, marcaſite, chalk, ore 
ne, quickſilver, bole, and ſome ſorts of 
ones; to which are added ſalt · petre, fal- 
gem, ſea - ſalt, allum, K. . 
MINERS (S.) workmen who labour in any 
ſort of mines, though in an army they are 
called pioneers, | 2 i 
MINERVA (s.) the goddeſs of wiſdom and 
arts, and of whatever concerns Wool, who 
is ſometimes called Pallas, or the goddeſs of 
war: the fiftions of the poets relate that 
Vulcan ſtriking Jupiters head with his ham- 
mer, ſhe came out of his brain ready armed; 
the Painters repreſent her in a blue mantle 
embroidered with ſilver. | 


MI'NERVALIA (S.) were . feſtivals 
ones, c. are found, are thus called, and} 


held the 3d of Fanua'y and the 16th of 7 
March by the old Romans, in honour of 
inerva; at which time it was uſual to 
make preſents to the ſchool-mafterd. ., 
MI'NGLE (V.) to mix, or put ſeveral different 
ſoxts of perſons or things together into one 
company, heap, or maſt, e 
MIYNIATURE (s.) che art of plating or 
drawing the figures or repreſentations of per- 
ſons, * or thing, very ſmall. 
MJ*'NIM (S.) with the Mefßcians, is a note 
bs 1 muſt be _ by an 1 or voice 
| ong 46 = n may leiſurely pronounce 
che words ane, wa; ' with the Painters t i 
a brown, or (awney colour; and ſometimes 
it is the name of a very ſmall fiſh found.jn 
common ponds; and 1 it is applied 
to imaginary beings that are ſuppoſed tp be 
| very little, called pigmies. _ 
MYMNION (S.) with Printers, is a very ſmall- 
ſized letter; alſo a favourite or 7 who 
is let ow 1s amy of, algo and _ 
men, a t wholly enjoys their good-will, 
or 3 Har 15 N ſmall 
ces of ordnance, ſrom 34 inches diameter, 
[le 148 e one thou-" _ 
| nds weight, to 3 inches diameter 
feet long, and about he hundred 4 
weight, balls and powder proportionable, 
MI'NISH (S.) to decreaſe or grow leſs in nym- 
ber or 55777 Che | pes 
MINISTER (S.) an aſſiſtant, helper, waiter, 
or :tzendants and when applied to Churdh 
Matters, * N that officiates or 
r- holy ces; when ſpoken of 
State, Matters, it means any officer 
that has the charge of 3 other 
concerns of moment; and by way of emi. 
nence the principal favourite or confi- 


| 


ERAL LAWS and CUSTOMS (S.) ] dent of a king or prince, by whom molt of . 
ſuch laws and cylloms as have been time] the great affairs of ſtate are diiected, is called 
| inner epyvd in (hat pie where the prime miniſlar, Ty 


MINIS. 


1 


MIN 


afſifh. | | 
MINISTERIAL A.) ſomething relating or 


| belonging to a miniſter, either of the church | 


or in the ſtate, | THE 
MUNSTER Y*'or MINISTRY (S:) any fer- 
.... vics, charge, or employment, but particularly 

ap plied. to Church and State Marters, where 


, it means the whole body of perfonsor officers | 


Acting in either. | ; 
MINISTRA'”TION (s.) ſerving, officiafing, 


1 


ter. ; 
MINIUM (S.) red lead, or that ftrong colour 
uſec by painters that is made from common 
lead calcined in a reverberatory furnace, 
MI'NNEKIN (s.) proud, nice, mincing laſs; 
a lſo a very ſmall and curious fort of pins, 
uſed by'the Jadies to pin up their fine laces, 
\cambricks, muſſins, &. | _— 
"MI NNING DAYS (S.) certain feſtivals for- 
merly obſerved for the general commemora- 
tion of the ſouls of the deceaſed, for whom 
there were particular offices wo and 
ſaid; alſo the prognoſticks or fore-runners 
f adiſcaſe. | | 
' MINOR (S,) a younger, inferior, or leſſer 
than another; and in Law, is a perſon male 
or female, that is under 21 years. of age; in 
a Logical Argutrentation, it is the latter part 
_ ofa rat, called the aſſumption, © 

"MI'NOR1 
_ order of St. Francis, who are divided into 
'. Conventuals, Obſervators, Recollefts, and Ca- 
puchins, from whom the 8 ſtreet facing 
Alas church is called the Minories, upon 
© account of one of their cloiſters that was for- 
merly there. „ 15 | 
MIN ORIT V/ (S.) the fate, age, or condition 


of a perſon that is under the age appointed 
by law to enjoy his or her eſtate, at, by, or 


under their own direction. 
MYNOS (s.) the king of Crete, who firſt ei- 
_ * vilized the inhabitants, by reducing them to 
live under ſettled Jaws; he is by the poets 
ſeitzned to be the ſon of Jupiter by Europa ; 


and for a conſiderable time compelled = 


Athenian to "Pay a tribute of young men an 
virgins, till Theſeus killed Taurus his famous 
champion ; for his ſeverity in judgment, he 
x" called the judge of hell; the painters re« 
eſent him with long, - curled, and brown 
air, wearing on his head a gold crown, and 
clothed in a robe of blue and filver, with 
_ golden buſkins on his legs, 


_ MINO'TAUR (S.) a monſter made by the 


a s, part a man and part a bull, faid to be 
9; of Paſpbas wife of Mines. | 
MI NOVERKY'(S.) a Law Term for a treſ- 
paſs committed in a foreſt, by ſetting an 
engine or device to catch the deer with one's 

hand, 3h 
*  MYNSTER (S.) a church that belongs to a 


or convent, 


ormling, or doing the work of a minif- | 


PS or MINORS (S.) friers of the| 


— 


female, that pla n muſical 
, P 3 inflrumeny 


or my Yo $, 4% 5 
MI'NSTRELSY (S.) the art or ſcience f 


mufick practically performed, either by dice 


or inftrument. . 


MINT (S.) an aromatick garden herb enten 


in ſalads; alſo a place in · Southroark where 


" perſons in bad circumſtances retired from 


" defended themſelves againſt all legal 


their creditors, and by force of arms riotouſly 
ſometimes means a very great _ 4 
money, but generally means the N in the 
Tower of London, where the current coin 
of England is made; the operators were form. 
ed into a corporation, by the charter of king 
Edward III. in which condition it ſtill con- 


tinues, and confiſts of the warden, maſter, 


comptroller, aſſay maſter, worker, coiner, 
ec. who are exempted from all publick 
offices, and their eſtates free from all taxes 
and pariſh duties; in this prince's time ; 
pound troy weight of gold was divided into 
24 carats, and each carat into 4 grains; and 
a pound weight of old ſterling or ſtandard 
gold of England was 27 carats and 3 grains 


and a half of fine gold, and half a grain of 


— 


_— 


2— 


carats of alloy; t 


monaſtery | 
MINSTREL (S.) any one, whether male or 


into 24 Frains; ee 


2, and ſometimes 4 carats alloy 


alloy, which mi 


t be either hlver or copper; 


a pound Glver was then, and ever 


troy o 
ſince divided into 12 ounces, each ounce into 


20 pennyweights, and each pennyweight 
grain of ſilver wa 
called a ſubtle grain, 60 of which were equal 
to one grain of gold; and a pound weight of 
old ſterling, conſiſted of 11 ounces and two 
penn _— of fine filver, and 18 penny- 
weights of alloy, as it does now); and thus 
the ſtandard of gold and filver gegeral 

continued till the reign of Henry VIII. 
when the gold had ſometimes 1, 1 
3 and t 

ſil ver was de ba ſed firſt to 2 ounces, and then 
to 6 ounces, and afterwards to 8 ounces «f 
alloy ; in Zdxward the Vith's time the n. 
riation of the ſtandard was almoſt continual, 


and in queen Mary's time, much alteration 
was likewiſe made; queen Elixabeth called 


in the coarſe money of the three preceding 
reigns, and reduced the coin to the old ftan- 
dardz in the reigns. of king James I. and 
Charles I. as alio the ſucceeding reigns down 
to this time, the gold is 22 carats fine, and 2 
hammered money being 
now called in, what is commonly called mill- 
ed money is now only current, which method 
of coining began in 1663, and is thus pre- 
pared ; firſt the gold and ſilver is caſt out of 
the melting-pot into long flat bars, which i 


drawn thro' a mill to yy ze the thick- 
nels for the ſeveral pieces 


coin; and then 
with punches called cutters, · made the exad 
fize of ſhillings, half-crowns, &c, the round 
pieces are cut out of the flat bars; then eve) 
2 is exactiy weighed and adjuſted, accori . 

ng to the intended piece of money, 1 
afterwards they are edged with wo 


nin Sa 
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| buſineſs or agreement. 


MIR 
the eges of crowns and half crowns, and the 
tilings and fix-pences are grained, then 
they are” blanched; and iaftly, they are 
brought t9 the mill, and ſtamped wi the 
- jmprefſion we ſee upon them. A 
MINT (V.) to coin or make money according 
to the currency of any nation or people, 
MI'NUET (S.) a particular fort of dance for 
one, two, or four perſons, or the muſical 
tune played or ſung to the dancers to regulate 
their motions, which is always in triple 


* 


tum 


ceptible, of little worth or value. 

M “NU TE (S.) in Time, is the both part of an 
hour; and in Aſtronomy, Geography, Ce. is 
the both part of a degree of any of the cir- 


e. | 
MINU'TE (A.) little, ſmall, ſcarcely per- | 


IN 


— and 10 : x 
it opake, ſmeared on the back with quick- 
ſilver, &c, it is ſometimes uſed to expreſs 2 
Worthy perſon, who, for his extraordinary. 
qualifications, virtue and patience, is a pat- 
tern fit to be imitated by all who know or 

| fee him. . 4 "by 
MIRTH-(S.) joy, merriment, pleaſure, ſarlf- 
faction, | | 
MIS, a particle or piece of a word, that of itſelf 
ſignifies nothing; but when compounded, 
commonly means ſomething done or faid 
wrong; as in theſe words followings * 
MISACCEPTA'TION or MISACCEP.-. 
TION (S.) che taking or underſtanding of a+ 
thing in a wrong ſenſe, contrary to the in- 
'* tention of the ſpcaker or doer. ; 


- glaſs finely 


cles of the ſphere 3 in Archirethure, it is the} MISADVYCE (S.) falſe information; alſo bad 


40th part, of the common meaſure called a 


module. a ; 
MINUTE (V.) to write down, or make me- 
morandums of the heads or ſubſtance of any 
MINUTES (S.) the memorandums or records, 
of the court of parliament, or of inferior 
courts, for trade, &. alſo the hints, heads, 
or conditions of agreement, barpains, &c. 
which are to be more fully expretſed at lei- 


ſure. 
Mix x or MINK (S.) a proud, nice, wanton, 
over-curious girl, or young woman. 
MIPART'Y (S.) a term in Heraldry, that ſig- 
nifies an eſcutcheon that is half way down 
fer pale, and there croſſed by ſome other 
partition. . | 
MiQUELE'T'S (S.) a ſort of rapparees, robbers, 
k that are commonly Spaniſh foot · ſoldiers 
that inhabit the Pyreneun mountains, who go 
armed with piſtols at their belts, a carbine, 
and a dagger. | n 
MYRACLES (S.) ftrange. uncommon, and 
unaccountable actions, produced contrary to 
; the regular order of nature by a ſupernatural 
power, to convince mankind of ſomething 
very extraordinary, and againft their inclina- 
tions, ; | 
M!|KA'CULOUS ( A. )' ſomething firange, 
wonderful, unaccountable to us, and beyond 
or out of the common road of action, or or- 
dinary production of nature, - © 
MIRE (S.) dirt, filth, mud, any mixture of 
Vater and common earth, or clay, the ſoil of 
helds or roads in the winter - time. 
MIRE (V.) to ſlave, toil, or fatigue a perſon 


with laborious endeavouring to get through | 


difficultics of any kind. 
MIKINESS (s.) dirtaneſs, muddineſs, ticki- 
MY oO PT. f ; 
MI'RROUR or MIRROR (s.) what is vul- 
garly and commonly called a looking-glaſs, 
Which is the ſurface of any opake body ſo 
poliſhed apd regulated, as to be capable of 
a 2 rays of light that fall upon 
them; theſe are ſometimes made of ſteel, 


counſel, or a perſuaſion to do what ought not 
r 
MISADVI'S .) to perſuade to 
or do what Ae fouls not, on "on 
MISA'NTHROPIST (S.) one who hates 
mankind, 35 | 
MISA'NTHROPY (S.) the hatred of or aver- 
hon to or for mankind, 
MISAPPLY* (V.] to put things or words to a 
wrong uſe or A | 
MISAPPREHE'ND (v.) to think, judge, or 
take a matter ina wrong ſenſe, | 
MISAPPREHE'NSION (S.) the underſtand- 
ing a thing wrong. | | 
MI: BECO'MING (A.) what does not ſuit the 
condition of the actor; an indecency, 
MISBEGO'TTEN (A.) / unlawfully, or ill- 
begotten, . OT 
MISBEHA'VE (V.) to act or carry one's ſelf 
wrong, indecent, or out of character. 
MISBEHA'VIOUR (S.) atting irregularly, 
indecently, or any ways offenſively, ; 
MISBELIE'VE (V.) to imagine or think that 
to be true that 1s falſe or abſurd. . 
MISCA'LL (V.) to wrong name, or ſpeak to 
under a falſe title; alſo to abuſe a perſon 


with il} language. 8 5 
MISCA*'RRIAGE (8.) irregular or indecent 
behaviour; alſo the not ſucceeding in an 
affair or buſineſs; alſo the irregular or un- 
timely bringing forth of a child beſore its 
due time. | | 
MISCA*RRY (V.) to fail in an attempt, not 
to ſucceed in buſineſs; alſo; to bring 
children before the due time., 
MISCELLA'NEQUS (A.) various things 
mixed toyether in a promiſcuous manner, 
eſpecially ſpoken of poems and other wri- 
tings, where divers forts are put or collected 
together in one book, * | $22 
MISCHA'NCE (S.) any unfortunate accident; 
hurt or damage, a perſon may receive, fuſ- 
tain, or cogie to. 4 2 
MIS'CHIEF (S.) hurt, damage, prejudice, or 


injury. 5 
MISCHIEVOUS (A. injurious, hurtful, pro- 


hu, or giher metal j, and ſometimes of - Judicia 


— 


MISCON- 


NIS 


Miscox cx (v.) to apprehend ahunder- MISCO'VERN(V.) — comma, 
| or govern things in a wrong manner, 
MISHA/P (.) fomething unfortunate, hun 


7 


fand in a wrong ſenſe, 


MISCO'NSTRUE (V.) to underſtand wrong, 


to pervert or miſinterpret the words, aftigns, 
or intentions of 2 perſon, : 


Misco N (V.) to tell, count, number, or | 


reckon up any thing wrong. 
MISCREANCY (S. I che nature or vileneſs of 
a miſcreant's action. 7 ; 
MI'SCREAN'T (S.) a vile, wicked, prefligate 
_ fellow, an infidel, or unbeliever of the truths 
_ and virtues of religion. 3 
ou 5 (8.) ence of bad action, or 
evil doing. 1 | 
- MISDEMEA'N (V.) to behave irregularly, to 
do things wrong or amiſs, | 
MISDEMEANOUR (S,) an offence, fault, 
or crime, commonly eſteemed to be of the 
lower claſs, | 
MISE (S.) a Lao term that has various ſigni- 
.  fications ; ſometimes it is an honorary gife, 
or cuſtomary preſent, wherewith the people 
. of Hales uſed to ſalute every new king and 
prince of Wales at their entrance upon their 
principality ; anciently it was given in cattle, 
wine, corn, &c, for the ſupport of the prince 
family; but when that dominion was an- 
nexed to the Engliſh ciown, the gift was 
changed into money; the county of Flint 


paying 2000 marks, &c. the county of Cheſter | 


. pays 4 miſe or tribute of co marks at the 
change of every owner of the ſaid earldom, 

. for enjoying the privileges of that palatinate; 
at ter t Keeps miſe buok, wherein 

* 19987 town and village is rated: 
tm 


eans the profits of lands, and ſometimes | | 
&c, ſometimes it me ins a joining of | 


. pom „ 
ſſue, to try whether the tenant or demand- 
ene, 
MI'SER (S.) one who in a very rapacious and 
covetous manner endeayours both to ſave and 
increaſe his wealth. | 


MISERABLE (A.) acandition or ſtate of life | 


that both calls for and deſerves compaſſion 
and affiftance ; alſo a mean, niggardly, poor 
Ri fmeumuunx ũ — AD 
MISERABLENESS. (.) unfortunateneſs 
-, wretchedneſs, covetauſneſs, niggardlineis.. 
MISERE'RE MELor CHORDA/PSUS (.) 
name given to a violent pain in the guts, pro- 
- ceeding from an inflammation or involution 


of them and the perifialtick motion invert- | 


ed, which occaſions the excrements or otdure 
- - #6 he diſcharged at the mouth; it js ſome- 
times called volvulus and the iliack paſſion, 
MISERY (S.) any violent pain, or great diſ- 
ttreſs of body or mind. b 
MISFA'SHION (V.) tomake or do any thing 
irregular, ugly, or crooked. 
MISFORTUNE ($.) any unbappy action, loſs 
or detriment that comes to « perſon by any 


means. | 
MISGI'VE{V.) to-dread, fear, expect or op- 


MIS 


MISH-MASH (5.) 4 confuſed, 

-MASH (S.) a confuſed, irregular &; 
TT of diſagreeing materials _ 1 
MISIMPLOY* (V.) to put words or things u 
a wrong uſe or 1 ” 


| MISINFO'RM K. to tell s perſon a fille 


|. Qory, to give a wrong account of a thing, 
MISINTERPRET 42 to explain thing 
wrong, or put a falſe conſtruction upon 


tnem, 1 
judge wrong. v6 | 
| MI'SKIN (S.) a lay-ſtall, dunghill, or rubbif. 


mount, " ; ; 
MI'SLE (V-) to rain in very ſmall drops, like 
- '@a miſt or fog, _ 7 | 
MISLEA'D (V.) to guide, direct, or ſhew 2 
perſon the wrong way; to perſuade or influ- 
ence him to do what he ought not, 
MISLIKE (V.) to diſapprove of, to expre 
diſſatisfaction at, to reject. 
MISMA'NAGE (V.) to order, do, or condult 
things ima bad or wrong manner. 
MISMA'NAGEMENT (S.) bad conduct, or 
irregular 25745 | 
MISMATCH (V.) to put things together ir- 
regularly, and to pair them fo, as nw 
either diſagreeable to the ſight, or uſeleſi for 
the purpoſe they were made for. 5 
MI'SNA (S.) is properly the code or body of 


lication of the law of Moſes; for the Jew! 
believe that when God gave the written 
law to Moſes, he alſo gave him an unwritten 
one, Which wat preſerved among the doc- 
tors of the ſynagogue to the time of the 
amous rabbi Fudas the Holy, who wrote 
the Miſza about the year of Chriſt 180, that 
it might no longer be truſted to the memo- 
ries of thoſe to whom it was communicated; 
it is divided into. ſix parts ; the firſt is con- 
verſant about the diſtinction of ſeeds in 4 
field, the _ ay ro __ the - 
cond regulates the manner rving 
. feſtivals; the 2 treats of women and 
matrimonial caſes; the fourth is upon the 
ſubject of law-ſuits arifing upon account 
trade; the fifth is concerning obligations, 
| Kerifiees, and every thing that had any rela- 
tion thereto z the fixth treats of the various 
ſorts of purification. | 1 
MISNA ME (V.) to call a perſon or thing by 
a wrong name. | $267 
 MISO'CHY MIST (5.) a profeſſed enemy to, 
or hater of chymiſtry. f 
MISQO'GAMY (S.) the hating or deſpifing of 


marriage. 5 
MISO'GYNY (8.) worman-bating- 
MISPE/ND (V.) to waſte, deſtroy, or ſpend 


amiſs, or to bad purpoſe. 


pre hend ſome evil, danger, hurt or prejudice 
bs t hand, or will happen, | | 


. a 


| 


| 
MISPLA'CE (V.) to diforder or put things in 
RF 


the Jewiſb civil and common law, or an ex · 


\ 


JJV 


> D „ 
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| MISPRINT (V.) to ptint falſe, wrong, ot 


1 


a erroneouſſy. 


knoweth that another hath committed trea- 
ſon or felony, and will not diſcover him to 


the king or ſome proper magiſtrate, but doth } 


conceal the ſame; in all caſes of miſpri- 
fon of treaſon, the offending party forteits 
his goods for ever, and the profit of his 
land for the term of his life, and the * 


ſonment of his body during the king's 
ſure, | > | 
MISPROPO'RTION (V.) to ſize, eouple, 


make, or adjuſt things in an irregular, un- 


due, or illegal manner- i 
MISRE'CKON (V.) to count, number, or 
reckon things falſely, : 
MISREPRESE NT (V.) to report, tell, or 
explain things in a wrong manner. 
MISRU'LE (S.) the irregular or bad govern- 
ance of any thing or perſon. 5 
MISS (S.) is ſometimes a term of gentility for 
a young girl of the better fort, and ſome- 
times a term of reproach for a whore or com- 
mon woman, or one kept as a concubine 
ſome particular perſon, and wholly at his 
command, 
MISS (V.) to fail, miſtake, err, go on one 
fide, not to hit the mark. 
MI'SSAL (S.) the ſervice book of the church 
of Rome, containing the ſeveral maſſes to be 
vſed on feſtivals, & | 
MI'SSELDINE, MIUSSELTOE, or MI'SLE- 
TOE (S.) a plant of the paraſite kind, pot 
growing on the ground, but on other trees, 
| us the oak, apple-tree, beech, cheſnut, 
plumb-tree, &c, but that which grows on 
the oak is moſt eſtcemed for its phyſical 
virtues; its wood is eſteemed a ſpecifick for 
the falling ſickneſs ; it is alſo uſed for apo- 
plexies and giddineſs ; it is both taken in- 
_ wardly, and hung or worn about the neck; 
the powder is good in pleuriſies, and to force 
the courſes, 
MI'SSEN or MI'ZZEN (S.) among the Sai- 
hs, is applied both to maſts and ſails ; but 
they cry out ane to another, ſet the miſ- 
ſen, change the mifſen, &c, they always mean 
the fail; and not the maſt.” 
MISSEN-MAST (S.) is that which ſtands in 


the tern of the ſhip; large ſhips require two| 


miſſen-maſtt 5 that ſtanding next the main- 
maſt is called the main-miſlen, and that 


| which ſtands in the poop, the bonadventure- 


miſſen, 
MISSEN-SAIL (S.) that which belongs to the 
miſſen-yard; this ſail is cut by the leetch 
twice as deep as the maſt is long ſrom the 
deck to the hounds ; its uſe is to keep the 

. fthip cloſe to the wind, but if the ſhip gripe: 
too much, then they do not uſe a miſſen; 
vhen a ſhip is at anchor they uſe a miſſen to 
back the (hip aſtern, and to keep her from 


MIS 


MI'SSION (S.) a ſending from oge plate iv 


: another; and when applied Theologi 
 MISPRI'SION (S.) in Law, is when one pet's 


means the ſending miniſters to pteach 

| goſpel to thoſe who never heard it before, 

28 to the [ndians, both eaſt and weſt; &c. 
the Papifts are very zealous in this matter, 
and have both ſeminaries for the training up 
of youth for this purpoſe, and a religious or- 
der of priefts, 2 go by the name of the 
congregation of the iſſion, and who obli 
themſelves to go -continually up and town | 
the countries to teach and inſtruct the peo- 

ple of ſmall-towns, villages, c. in their 
doctrines, and are obliged, by the ſtatutes of 
their order, not to go where an archbiſhop, 
biſhop, or provincial reſides, upon the ſup- 
poſition that there is no want of inſtruction 
in ſuch places, 

MI'SSIONARY (S.) an ecclefiaſtick, who de- 
votes himſelf, and his labours, to ſome miſ- 
ſion, either for the inſtruction and confirma- 
tion of the orthodox, the conviction of he- 
reticks, or the converſion of infidels ; the 
church of Rome has great numbers of theſe 
ſcattered all over the world, who the better 
to introduce themſelves are generally quali- 
fied with a ſmatch of phyſiele and mathema- 
ticks, by means whercof in China, and ſeve- 
ral other parts, they have got great footing z 

they generally conſiſt of Feſuits, Carmelites, 
and uc hint. 6 

MI'SSIVE (A.) ſomething ſent as a t or 

gift; letters of buſineſs, eſpecially of the 
lower fort or kind, are called letters miffive, 
to diſtinguiſh them from letters of gallantry, 
letters written on peints of learning, diſ- 
patches of great moment or concern to a ſtats 
or great company, &c, 
MI'SSURA (S.) the ſinging the hymn called 
Nunc Dimittis, and performing certain ſuper- 
- ſtitious ceremonies'by the Papiſts, to recom- 
mend and diſmiſs a dying perſon, . 

MISTAKE (V.) to err or take one thing for 

another. | | 

MISTEA'CH (V.) to inſtruct, direct, or teach 

a perſon wrong. 

MISTHOU'GHT (S.) a bad or an ill thought. 

MI'STIME (V.) to come, or do things at a 

wrong time, or out of ſeaſon, 

MTISTION or MISTURE (S.) any kind oc 

ſort of mixture. 


MI'STRESS (S.) ſometimes Ggnifies. the chief | 


or principal perſon of a houſe or family of 
the female Kind, whether fingle or marritd ; 
ſometimes a ſweet-heart, or one that a man 
is courting for a wife; and ſometimes a con- 
cubine or whore, 

MISTRU'ST (S.) ſuſpicion; or an apprehen- 


ſion that a perſon is not honeſt, or a fear 
|  thata buſi or thing will not anſwer or 
ſucceed, 4 


MISTRU'ST (V.) to ſuſpect, or have an ilf 
thought or opinion of a perſon or thing, 


fouling her anchor upon the turn of the tide, 
MISSHA'PEN (A.) ill made, crooked, de- 


| MISTRU'STFUL (A) of a diſpoſition that is 
jealous or ſuſpicious others ; 
MISTRU $T- 


MISTRU'STFULNESS (s.) ſuſpiciouſneſe, 
c. f 

NG) watery vapours hanging in the air, 

. where in mild weather they become deus 
upon plants, trees, c. and in ſharp weather 
conftitute what-we call hoar-frot, 

MISTY (A.) dull, cloudy, moiſt or thick air 
or weather. 

MISUNDERSTA/ND (V.) to take one thing 


for another, to take things in a wrong ſenſe. | 


MISU'SE (V.) to miſapply, or put to a wrong 
aſe; alſo to beat or abujc, EA 
MYTCHELS (S.) in Building, are Purbeck- 

finances that are kept ready newn from 15 
inches to two feet ſquare, to be always ready 
to lay 33 yards, kitchens, &c. 

MITE (S.) a ſmall living creature, or worm 
that breeds in cheeſe; alſo a metaphorical 
ion for any ſmall help or aſſiſtance of 
kind whatever; alſo a fort of vermin 

that troubles the heads or tails of hawks, 
MI"THRIDATE (S.) a phyſical preparation 
coxapoſed by a king of Pontus of this name, 
and tormerly ſuppoſed to be a great antidute 
inſt poiſon, but it is now out of date for 
ttt purpoſe, tho“ it is ſtill uſed as an opiate. 
MITIGATE (V.) to. appeaſe, allay, pacity. 
 afliage, moderate, or take off the ill appre- 
henſfon that a perſon may have taken to or 


* another. : 
A'T1ON (.) a pacifying, allaying, or 
taking off ſome of the ſeverity of an opinion, 


dect e, or puniſhment, 
MITRAL VALVES (s.) in Anatomy, are the 
two wives in the heart, thus called from 
their likeneſs or ſimilitude to a mitre, they 


— 


are ſeated in the orifice of the pulmonary | 


vein in the left ventricle of te heart; their 

office is to cloſe the orifice thereof, and pre- 

vent the return of the blood through the 
pulmonary vein into the Jungs again. 

Mi IRE or MI TEK (5.) a pontiſical orna- 
ment, worn on the heads of bi hops and 
forne abbots on certain ſolemn occaſions; it 
is a round cap, pointed and cleſt at the top 
with two pannels banging down the ſhoul- 
ders; for diſtinction the abbots wear the 

mere turned in profile, and bear the crufier in- 
wards, to fignity they have no ſpiritual juriſ- 
dition out of their monaſteries or cloylters, 
The poß es have, at times, granted the pri- 
vilege of wearing mi/res to ſome canons of 
_ cathedrals; the counts of Lyons in Frame 
ars ſald to havs affiſted at church in mitres, 


In Germany ſeveral families bear the mirre| 


for their creſt, to ſhew they are advocates 
fur, or feudatories of ancient abbies, or offi- 
cers 4 biſhops, &c, I he Pope has four mirres, 
each of which, according to the ſolemnity to 
be performed, or feitival day it is worn on, 


is more or leſs magnificent; originally the 


mere was the woman's head-dreſs, as the 


| 


* O A 


dinals wore mitresy but at the cobneil 4 Lys 
till are eitherdrawn-upwards by the ſun, | 
2 own weight ſubſide to the earth, | 


on in 12446, they were appointed to 

hats, which Ho . to chis 27 . 
Maſons it is the term for an angle of 45 de- 
pow or juſt half a right one, for the ſtrik- 
ng of which they have what they call ; 
mitre ſquare, „„ 

MIT TENS (S.) a fort of gloves made of 


woot or worſted, &c, for warmth in the 


winter-time, of thread, &c, for the ſummer- 
wear, more for womens uſe than mens; and 
commonly but half-handed ; for the adyan. 
tage of ſewing or doing any other dry work 
in, without having the fingers muffied or 
encumbered, 

MI'TTIMUS (S.) a Lazy term for a writ, by 
which records are tranſmitted from one court 
to another, ſometimes immediately, and 
ſometimes by a certiorari into the Chancer,, 
and trom thence by a mittimus into another 
court; ſometimes it ſigniſies a preceyt di- 
rected by a juſtice of peace to à gaoler, for 
the receiving and ſafe keeping a felon or 
other offender by him committed to the gavt, 

MIX (V.) to put various things together, or 
to make one mals of ſeveral ſimples. 

MIXT (A.) any thing that has ſeveral ſorts of 
matteis or things put together to make up 
one Whole maſs, c. fo that Arithmaician 
call any number that conſiſts of units and 

parts a mixed number, as 3 J, &c. In Geo- 
7 a mixed angle is that which is made 
by the meeting together of a right line and 
a curve, and thoſe folids or figures that are 

bounded by ſtraight and curved lines ut 
called mixed figures. Mixed mathcmaticks 
are thoſe practical branches or parts that 
apply the properties of quantity to buſineſs 
or material ee as grithmetick to trade, 
geometry to ſurveying, gauging, aſtronomy, 
navigation, &c, 

MI'X'1URE (S.) a compoſition, maſs, or bezp 
made up of ſeveral ſorts or kinds of things, 

MIZZLING (S.) the falling of rain in very 

. ſmall drops, or miſty ſhowers. 

MO” ABITES: 459 a people deſcended from 
Moab, the ſon of Lot, by his eldeſt daughter; 
their habitation was beyond Jordan, and the 
Rad. ſea, on each fide the river Arnon; 4his 

' country was at firft poſſeſſed by a race of 
giants, called Emims, from whom the Mus- 
bites took it, and afterwards the Amorites 


took trom the Amoritet, but was forbiddea 
by God to moleſt the Moabites, though there 
always ſubfifted a great antipathy between 
the, Meabire and 1jracltes, which in future 


times begat great wars between them; upon 


Baldk king of Moab's endeavouring to per- 
ſuade Balaam to curſe Ijracl, God forbid the 
Moabites entering into the congregation of 
his a even to the tenth generation, be. 
Cali 

their country, and to ſupply them with 
bread and water ia their neceſſities; allo # 


het is the man's now. Anciently the car- | 


took part of it from them, which part Men 


the refuſcdthe Iſraclitesa paſſage thio' 
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Mock (V.) to deride, jeer, make game of, ſet 


„ DOC 
cant name for bailiffs and their followers; 
alſo for thieves or highwaymen, ravaging 
Ws ME ht FEE 2 | 
MOAN (V.) to lament, bewail, grieve, ſorrow 
for, or after any perſon or thing, 
MOAN (S.) a ſorrowing, lamenting, grieving, 
bewailing, &c. 8 
MOAT or MO TE (S.) a ditch or trench dug 
round a houſe, town, &c. or in a garden, for 
the conveniency of letting in water, as a 
ention to ſurprize, c. ſometimes they 
ae dry and very deep, & c. alſo a very ſmall 
icle of matter, ſuch as is only diſcernible 
by the naked eye in the ſun-beams, 


MOB (8.) is ſometimes taken for, and applied 


to a tumultuous or riotous aſſembly of the 
meaner ſort of the people; and ſometimes 
for a particular fort of cap or head - dreſs 
worn by women, which have lappets ſhoxter 
than pinners, and uſed chiefly as a ſort of 
undreſs, | ZE 

MOB (V.) to get together in a riotous manner, 
and inſult perſons; alſo to goin or through a 
crowd upon the ground to ſee ſhews, ſights, 
kc, alſo to dreſs up in a ſort of diſguiſe, 

MO'BBISH (A.) rude, riotous, tumultuous, 
diſorderly, | e 

MO'BILE (S.) any thing that moves, or may 
be moved; in the ancient 2 they 
ſuppoſed a ninth heaven or pho that was 
above thoſe of the planets and fixed ſtars, 
which was ſuppoſed to be the firſt mover, and 


to carry all the lower ſpheres round along 


with it, by its rapidity communicating a 
motion, whereby they revolved in 24 hours, 
MOBILITY (S.) is ſometimes applied to the 
meaner or lower rank of vulgar people, or 
to an aſſembly that commits riots and diſ- 
orders ; and ſometimes to the aptitude or fa- 
cility of any body or thing to move; and in 
this ſenſe it is applied to the earth by the 


modern aſtronomers, Pope Paul V. appoint- | 


ed commiſſioners to examine into Copernicus's 
reviving the opinion of the earth's mobility, 
who reſolved that the ſcholars might main- 
tain the poſſibility of the earth's mobility as an 
hypotheſis, but forbad the aſſerting it as a 
demonſtrated and known truth, becauſe they 
imagined it oppoſed ſeveral texts of ſcripture. 
MO'CHLIA (S.) a reſtoring diſlocated bones 
to their proper ſeat, joint, or place. 


at nought ; alſo to ſpeak the ſame words af- 


ter another by way of banter, &c. alſo to de- 


ceive or impoſe upon. 

Mock A DOs (S.) the thrums or ends that 
weavers make in weaving fine worſted ſtuffs, 
and which are uſed to darn or mend holes in 
Pockings or other garments, 

MO'CKERY (s.) jeſting, bantering, deriſion, 
flouting, or ſcoffing at, 

MOCK PLAY (S.) one that expoſes other 

5, as the Rehearſal, ; 
ROMANCE (s.) one that ridicules 


MOD 
MOCK. SONG (S.) one that banters another'® 
ſong, in the ſame words or tune, 55 
MO'DAL (A.) the form or manner of beiag 
MO/DBURY (S.) in Devionftire, a9 
4 S.) in ire, a p dd 
town, ſeated in a bottom between 5 
has a good market weekly on Thurſdaßg; 
diſtant trom London 170 computed, and 203 
meaſured miles, | 
MODE (S.) a way, manner, or fiſhion of dreſa, 
that obtains at any time or among any peo- 
ple, which commonly is mutable; with the 
Philoſophers, it is that which determines any 
thing to be or exiſt. in any particular manner, 
and without which it cannot be at all, and 
therefore cannot be taken into the mind, 
without previoully conceiving ſome ſubſtance 
for it to exiſt in, as roundneis cannot be at 
all conceived, wholly abſtracted from ſome- 
thing to exiſt in that way, form, or made, 
though there may be a great variety of dif- 
ferent things conſſdered, exiſting after the 
ſame way or mode; the general conception of 
mode 15 internal and external; the internal are 
thoſe that inhere in the ſubſtance, as round- 
neſs in a bowl, crookedneſs in a finger, &c- 
external are certain adjuncts added to the 
thing, as clo.hing to the body, &c, 
MODEL. (S.) che original or pattern by which 
another thing 13 made; and this commonly. 
is reſtrained to "thoſe ſmall pieces of archi- 
tecture, that are made to ſhew how a grand 
building will appear when it is built in the 
ſame proportion; among the Statuaries, the 
little figure made in clay to be a guide to 
their hewing the large tigure t are in- 
tending to make, is thus called; it is alſo the 
diameter of the bottom of the ſhaft of a co- 
lumn in any of the orders, from whence all 
the members of the building are proportion- 
ed, and this is commonly divided into 60 
parts, called degrees ; and this is ſometimes 
called medule, | | 
MO'DEL (V.) is either to make the original, 
like which another thing is to be made, or 
to work after, or from ſuch an original, or 
copy that is in miniature, in a much larger 
MO'DERATE (V.): 
os .) to appeale, temper, qua- 
lify, adjuſt REES — — © BE 
explain the meaning of an aſſertion, poſition, - 
or argument; alſo to abate, leſſen, or make 
eaſy the charge, fine, mulct, or puniſhment 
laid upon a perſon, | 


{MODERATE (A.) reaſonable, equitable, that 


keeps within due bounds, that does not break 
| Out into extravagancies of any kind, 

MO'DERATENESS or DERA”TION 

(3.) that happy diſpoſition of mind that 

ately conſiders the 3 

s or 


| and equity of a thing that a. perſon 


forbears,. and that makes proper allowances 
for the actor and action. F 
MODERA'TOR (S.) one who is appointed a 


Sher romances, 4 Don Nuixote, 


—— 


judge or arbitrator between contending par- 
| | | dies; 


web 


- 


| 1 Habj 8 dv het vdddarours by-perfeidef Towing of the proſeat manner of ref lin, 


le that are quarreNing, to peace and love, 
5 ing both des their fauls, 
* DERN (A.) apy thing that has been 


nd out, made, or introduced within a 
and thi 


few s is various, according to 
the fo $ it is applied to; as for inſtante, 
ll Is that have been ſtruck within 
years are called modern; all thoſe authors 
- thut have written in the Latin tongue fince 
"Foetius, are called modern; the aftronomy 


ant architecture that are now generally re- 


ceived, though they are but the revival of 
- What was ſome thouſand years ago, are called 


modern. N STOP 
MO'DERNNESS (S.) the newneſs, or late 
ofe or invention of any thing. 
MO'DERNS (S,) the people now living, or 
that did live within a few centuries of this 
ti are thus called. | 
MorDisT (A.) diſercef, wiſe, ſober, virtuous; 
alſo baſhful or ſhame - faced. / 
MO/DESTY or MO'DESTNESS (S.) that 
principle of virtue that produces ſobriety, dil- 
cretion, decency, and ſname-facedneſs of be- 
© haviourz the Painters repreſent modeſty as a 
beantiful virgin clothed in blue. 


MO'DICUM (s.) a ſmall quantity, or little 


matter of any thing. ; 
 MODIFICA'TION (s.) the act of making or 
doing any thing in this or that particular 


manner, | | 
© MO'DIFY (v.) to make, do, or endue any 


thing in this or that manner, or with any 
particular _— or affections. | 
MODILION (S.) in Architeure, forties? 
' © moans a ſmall or leſſer meaſure ſubdivided 
© for the convenience of taking parts; and 
ſometimes ornaments in the cornice of the 
'Jenic, Corimbian, and Compeſite order, being 
Fmnall brackets or conſotes put under the fot- 
ft or bottom of the drip of the cornice, 
ſeeming to ſupport the L;rmier, though in 


8 


reality they are only ornaments j5 they ought| 


s to be placed exactly over the middle 
of the column ; they are particularly affected 
ima the Cerintbian order, where they are fre- 
uently enriched with ſculpture; their form 

" is like an © inverted, | 
MODIOLUS (s.) is an inſtrument uſed by 
© Surgeont in profound corruptions, conttifivns, 
* Cuts, and fractures of bones, and eſpecially 
in or about the herd, made in the form cf 
the ſegment of a core with a faw or teeth 
' Bled all round the bottom circle; and thoſe 
of them that have a center ſpike 1o ſtick 
into the ſkull, &c. are called males; and 
thoſe that have not are called females; it is 
Iraproper to uſe this inftrument, unleſs the 
=; 


or the upper table js entire, but depreſſed, 


and the lower broken, or when the extrava-| 


ſat blood would choak « man with corruy 


and prominences of the bones prick, 


MOOT 


&c. | | 

MO'DULATE (v.) to regulate the ſound 

harmony of a piece of muſick, and G 0 
regular tranſition from one key to another 
MODULA'TION (S.) the ac of boni, 
warbling, or regulating the voice or Inu. 
_ perform a piece of muſick harms. 
nioufly, e 

MODULE (S.) in Arebliecture, is the ſans 
with Model, or a ſtanding meaſure fyom 
which all the parts ate regulated ; and thi; 

is or may be divided into more of leſs part 
according to the order the building is to be 
erected in, or the fancy or judgment of the 

performer. 

MOGO'L (S.) is ſometimes taken for the en. 
pire or kingdom ; called alſo Indian, con- 
taining the moſt part of the continent of the 
Indies; this empire has Tartary on the non), 
Perſia on the weſt, the river Ganz and 
ſome ee — 2 the ſouth, * other 
mountains on the eaſt; is 6501 $ bor 
from eaſt to weſt, and about Lots — 
to ſouth, containing 40 kingdoms, that take 

their names from the chief towns, of Which 
Ara and Delli are the principal, upon c- 
count of the emperor's reſidence; this coun- 
try is well inhabited near the great river, 

"fruitful in corn, rice, millet, lemons, oranges, 
Ke. The people are tawny, having blacs 
hair, and love the European; the ver 
Ganges tuns thro' the country from north to 
fouth, and being excecding good and ſext, 
the Indiam imagine it has the power of fun- 
tifying, and in conſequence uf this opinion 

or 509,000 perfons may be ſeen waſhing or 
bathing in it. Sometimes this term Sgnifics 
the emperot, the feſtival of whoſe birth. 
laſts five days, at which time they weigh 
him, and if he weighs more than he did the 
oo before, they great make rejoicings ; after 
ng weighed, he fits on the richeſt of his 
thrones, where the lords greet him, and 
Make preſents; the ladies, governors of pro- 
vinees and towns, fend their preſents alſo] ſo 
that in diamonds, rabies, emeralds, gold, ſi- 
ver, elephants, &e. he that day receives be- 
tween two and three million ſter ling. 

MO'HAIR (3) a particular manufacture made 

of filk and hair, generally uſed for the forni- 

5 of IT} 2 * 

OIDORE (S.) a Porttgueze g 5, ur- 
rent Sadie for 27 filings, and firack for 
four miil-recs amony themfelves, _ 

MOTETY (S.) is generally underſtood « 8 

Law-Term for the halt of any thing in num- 

*.- ory * dn; wes e er 

OIL (V.) to flave, drudge, of 

es much; alſo to daub or ſmear with 

dirt, mud, &c, . 

M 1ST (A.) damp, fomething that has # &- 


of wet in it, 


ce 
NT Tr (V.) to damp, or make we, e 


' 


. | 
10 len (A.) gay, airy, agreeable 10, or fol 


ater or other liq vor in or a thiog 
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having a portion, of liger in or upbn 4 r 
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. , or vety large piece of maſonry, conſiſting of 
heat . i nag 
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W 
$ ($.) the being wet or mp, of 
I 


by, wetneſs, damprieſs, of that 

wateriſhneſs 

e 6 wing, 2 , 

M10 LA or MOLE 4559 with the Hiatomiſti, 
is variouſly applied; 521 5 mes it means 2 
bund and broad bone at the 


* 


; 
e jointing of the 


thigh and leg, where the knee, excepting | | 


"this bone, is begirt with a membranous 57 


ment, and then they call it patella or rotula;| | 


" ſometimes it means a fleſhy or ſpungy Tub- 
ſtance, without bones or bowels, which is of- 
"ten black. like eoncteted blood, and fe- 
times extreme 1 | 
forth, by ſome omen infead of a'chMd, and 
is then eined a moon-calf, or falſe concep- 
tion, and this ſometimes continues two or 
three years in the womb, and differs from 
an embryo, by having no placenta to receive 


nouriſhment from "the mother, but is im- 


' mediately joined to the womb, and nouriſh- 
el thereby, having” a kind of vegetative 
lle, and "thereby gr 
* bulk; it is diſtinguiſhed from a true con- 
ception by its tremulous, palpitating motion, 
by its rolling from fide to fide, and by the 
belly's being equally ſwelled every way; 
the breaſls ſwell as in a true embryo, but are 
filled not with true milk, but a crude mat- 
tr; to bring it away, ſometimes violent 
' porgings and bleedings are uſed, and ſome- 
' times emmeniagogues; and if theſe fail, 
then recourſe 1s had to manual operation, 
which under this circumſtance is often, very 


dangerous, Ou N 
MOLA'SSES or MOLO'SSES (S.) the dregs, 
et groſs Auid part that remains. after boiling 
ſugar, vülgarly called tredcle; © 
W0'LDER. (V. to crumble, or waſte away, to 
conſume or fall into duſt or powder, 
MOLE (S,) in Military Archite@urt, is a pier 


nes thrown into'the ſea in manner of 
A bank, with deſign to ſhut up a port, and 
elend the veſſels from the impetuolity of the 
Waren, and te prevent the paſſage of any 
veſſel without leave; ſometimes it means a 
 harbouy among the Romans, it was uſed 

ſ-metimes for 'a mauſoleum, built in the 


, ered With a dome. The mole of the em- 
 Feror Adrian, now the caſtle of St, Angels, 
v the greateſt and moſt ſtately of all others; 


was crowned with a brazen pine-apple, | 
wherein was a golden urn, coltainlag 2 | 
emperor's aſhes; alſo a ſpot or mark in the 
ſometimes lying even with it, or flat 


Kin, 
upon it, and ſometimes protuberant above the 
rface thereof; alſo the name of à creature 


that.14 ig the air, ot other 


| 


| 


me hard, and this is brought 


ereby growing or increaſing in“ 


| , manner of a_round tower, or a ſquare baſe, | 
inſulate, incompaſſed with columns, and co- 


vith a very black and ſmooth fur, that 
chiefly lives within the ſurface of the earth 
of uy ground, 4 . 5 2 
MOLY'ST Cv. ) to trouble, interrupt, ver, Al- 
Pieve, or perplex, | 


: * 


* 8 IPD — e 1 a 2 4 ä TO 2 
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hindrance, vexation; ur di n 
IO LINISTS (S.) the followers of Molina, a 
Sſaniſb Jeſuit, teader of the di vimty-lectures 
28 years in The univerſity of Euira in Portu- 
Fal, who died at Madrid it 
ears, who, in his book of the conſiſtency of 
+ grace with free-will, gave riſe to the diſputes 
| bpoh the ſubjeck of grace and predeftihation, 
| * which has made ſo great à noiſe in the world; 
| a gram, by the oppoſiyion of the Dominicans, 
* 

alſo preferred an information againſt it, to 


cauſe was afterwards carried to Rome, where 


| pope Clement VIII. eretted the congregation 
de Auxilifs in 1597, when after ſeveral meet» 
in 


'* ings of the cardinals, and others called in for 
conſultatiun, the Dominicahs and Jeſuits were 
heard before the pope and congregation 3 af - 
ter theſe hearings, the diſpute continued to 
+ the pontificate of Þ 


doctrine, a bull was dfawn up againſt ity 
dut the pope refuſed to fign it, and diſmiſſed 
| the diſputants, Auguſt 31, 1657, by atquaint- 


ing them he would'publiſh his deciſion when 


he thoupht ptoper, prohibiting the parties in 
the mean time from ſtigmatizing each other, 
and enjoining the ſuperiors of both orders, to 
; | puniſh thole ſeverely who'thould contravene 
this prohibition, | N 85 
MOLI'TION” (5. a grinding, breaking, of 
making ſmall, © 1 
MO'LLIENT (4.) foftening, mollifying, aſ- 
ſuaging, allaying the heat of an inflatnmation 
in the body, or anget in the mind. 
MO'LLIFYING = ſoftening, aſfuaging, ap- 
/ 


MO'LOCH, MO'LECH," MLCcoLM, or 


ME'LCOLM (S.) a god of the ' Ammonites. 
Moſes, in ſeveral” places forbids the Iſraelites 


to dedicate their children to Moloch, by mak - 


ing them paſs through the fire in honour of 
that god ; thoſe who offended were to be put 
to death for their” crime; and God threatens 
all thoſe guilty very ſeverely; from this pre- 
caution, and from what they afterwards were 
gvilty of, it looks as if they had been accuſ- 
tomed to this idolatry while in ER Solo- 
mon built a temple to Maloch upon the mount 


of Olives, and Manafſeh long after imitated - 
his impiety, by making his ton paſs _— 
Y 


4 


the fire in honour of Moloch. It was chi 

in the valley of Topher and Hinnom, to the 
eaſt of Jeruſalem, that this idolatry was com- 
mitted ; commentatots imagine that their 


Gons among the Pdgans, though others think 
in' honour 
aſſure us, that the old Malech was made of 

L1 braſh 


| they actuaſly burnt their children in ſacrifice 


%; 
2 
* 


— — 
— oo  O——_ W 


6] MOLEST ATION (3) iy Kd ef we, 
ng- if = 


in 1604, aged 63 


o not only maintained publiek theſes, but 


| the induktion at Valladolid, and alſo to h 
fame tribunal in the kingdom of Caſtile, The 


of Paul V. when the divines 
called in for advice, being againſt Molina s 


children leaped or jumped over a fire ſacred to 
Moloch, and by this luſtration to purify them, 
it being a uſual ceremony upon other oc a- 


this falſe deity. The rabbins' 


MON 


tal, adorned, with a, royal crown, having the 
head of a calf, and his arms extended, as if to 
embrace any one ; when they 5 0008 to of- 
fer any children to him, they heated the 

fire, and when it 
,was exceeding. bot, they put the. miſerable 
victim within his arms, which was ſoon con- 
med by the violence of the heat; and that 
the cries of the children might not. be heard, 
they made a great noiſe with drums and other 
inſtruments; ſome alledged that Moloch was 


ſtatue within with 2 


Mercury, Venus, or Mari, 


by the founder, 


> + £ 


MO'LTING or 


4 


nually, 
MOME (S.) a dull, blockiſh, heavy fellow. 


is the Jeaft portion or part that can be ima 


considered and applied to the new doQtrines 
of infinites, and infinitely ſmall parts of 
tude, being conſidered as having av deter- 
mi. 


fame with im 
any moving body; and ſometimes it is. uſed 
imply for the motion itſelf 5 ſometimes it is 
applied to the power by which moving bodies 
contin change . 
(A.) ſomething. of a very ſhort duration, os 
that laſts a very ſhort time. 
MOME'NTOUS (A.) of groat conſeguense, 
110 A0 8 Weg of ied th 
O'MUS (S,) the god of jeſting, amom the 
Posts, (who fancied himſelf be of ſlecp 
by the night) he did nothing elſe but exa- 
mige the actions and wordt of gods and men, 
en purpoſe to rebuke and deride them; the 
fable ſays, that being. cheſen by eprune, 
Vulcan, and Minerva, to, give his judgment 
concerning the excellency. of their works, he 
blamed them all; Neptune, becauſe he made 


| 


en his ſhoulders, to ſtrike more ſurely or 
. firongly z Minerva, for building a houſe that 


dours 
out a 
| infant and. treacheriaa might be 

m all carpers and over-nice criticks aze call- 
ed 


| 


MO'LTEN (A.)] any thing melted, caft, or run 
MOU'LTING (s.) a thed-| 
ding or caſting of feathers, hair, ſkin, horns, |. 
.«&c, Which to moſt creatures happens an- 
MQ/MENT (S.) conſidered as applied to Time, 


; gined, and uſually is called an inftant; when] 


quantity, or generative principles of magni-| 


magnitude ef theis own, but only in- 
_ceptive thereof; in Mechanicks, it is the 
2, or quantity of mation in] | 

via. the Afyrien, Perfian, Grecian, and Runa, 


| MOMENT NEOUS or MO'MENTARY| 


not his bull with horns before bis eyes, or 


oguld not be removed in eaſe of bad neigh-| 
f and Fulcan, for making a man with-] 
ittle windaw in his breaſt, that hir ill] 
n; from] 


MO'NADES (s.) the 


| uſed in arithmetical 


MON. ""q 


CT 4 
n 


„ 


; numbers that can be expreſſed by one inge 


. Fngly or lone, 
MONA'RCHICAL (A,) 


! 


MO*'NARCHY (S.) any 


7 


; figure, 38 „ 9, &c, 
M H ae of germs 


the ſtates or parliament, and 


"SS, > 


ing to the laws, manners, 


monarchy. 5 f 
Large Rate or king. 
dom governed by one magiſtrate, in whom 


the ſupreme power is lodged; and this 
the ſame with Saturn, to whom human vie- ſometimes abſolute, Bo; both the leg 
tims were alſo offered; others. that it was | 


| monly called an arbitrary government, ſuch 


lative and executive power, which is com- 


s Frapce, Fc. now is; and imes it ij 
tempered by the interpolition of the eſtates o 
eat men of the kingdom, among the no- 
bility, gentry, and commonalty ; and thi 
is called a. mixed monarchy, as in England, 
where the legiſ)ative power is in the handsof 
in the king or mowarch ab(o- 
has 

ob⸗ 


ae is veſt 
utely; only it is to be noted, the king 


a negative power in laws moped to be 

ligatory upon the people; and he has likewite 
the power of diſſolving, proroguing, and 
ſummoning the parliament, but no power1o 


raiſe money, otherwiſe than by virtue of the 


M 


 belongi 
MO'NASTERIES (S.) were ps 


laws conſented. to by parliament. The gene- 
ral diviſion of the eld chronology is regulated 
by the four grand or univerſal Monarchies, 


though ſome reckon but two, viz. the bs 
bylonian and Roman ; the general cuſtom ad 
monrebies is to be ſucceſſſve from father to 


ſon, &c. but these arg.ſame where they 
ele&five, as Poland, 2 yet the perry os 
monarchies have many inftances of the ſuc- 


ceſſion s not being, hereditary. 
O'NASTERIAL (A.) ſomething relating o 
to a monaſtery. = pt 

ly cells for 


ſingle, ſolitary monks, but afterwards the 
cenobia, or houſes for religious fraternitier 
were ſo calledz they were firſt introduced 


into great cities in the weſt by Zuſebivs, bilbop 


—— 


of Vercelles; St. Bafbl in the fourth centwy 
laid down. regulations for thoſe ſociaties in 
the 71 and St. Hauner, in the 6th century, in 
the weſt, which order was ſubdivided into a 
great many branches 1 at firſt monoferia 
Were places of ſtrict diſcipline aad 1 


and publick ſchools for the inſtrufuon aol 


a darkith. coloured rube,. and his 
hair party coloured. 
MO'NACHAL 


the ſtate or condition of a monk. 


Momuſer. The Painters repreſent himin 
beard- 


A. ſomething belonging to| 


MO'NACHISM (S.] the tlate er condition of |. 
the monks, | F „ 


education. of youth; formerly the biſhop! 
palaces were called monaſteries, into which 
the yeople ſometimes retired from the world, 
that they have the better opportunidies 
to read. and @xpowund the ſcriptures, and in- 
gruct young people in piety and good prive- 
plesz during the ravaged of the Gotbs 30d 
Vandals, the Huns, Franks, and Almi, 
monaſteries were the only ſanctuaries for 


forts of learning and learned men, from 
whence iſſued forth grea tuumber of fen 


— 


* 
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ier 


the advantage 


of acc 
MON 
"A 


now 


ices guve them great indulgences and pri- 
— as well as their ſubjecta res 
ceiving their education from them, till about 
the year one thouſand, when univerſities 
and colleges fot learning the ſciences only 
were erected, and the monaſteries were more 
| confined to 'religious obſervations and re 
Micions than formerly, ſo that ſomewhat of 
their eftcem was eclipſed till about the 14th 
tentury, When the Mendicznt friers endea- 
voured to reſtore their former reputation, by 
mizing philoſophy and the ſchool-divinity 


with their other performances z 'fome were 


called monaſteries royal; upon account of their 
being endowed by the munificence of kings, 
which by degrees grew ſo great; as to be 
exempt both from epiſcopal and patriatehul 
jurlſdiction, and ſubject only to royal or im- 
perial viſitations ; the abbots or heads _ 
formerly choſen by kings or emperors, or 


leaſt by their direction, and, being immedi- 


ttely endowed out of the crown-lands; were 
obliged to ſerve the prince in his wars. 
A'STICAL or MON A'STICK (A.) be- 
longing to, or after the manner of a convent; 
MO'NDAY (8.) the ſecond day of the week, 
actording to the Chriſtian computation, or 
| the firſt working-day. 
MONE'Y of MONY (S.) pieces of metal, 


.— coined of ſtamped with the head of 
ſom dns, king, Se. on the one ſide; and 


the arms of the ſtate or kingdom on the 
reverſe, with ſore motto round it; and this 
is commonly gold ot ſil ver of a certain de- 
terminate fineneſs, whereby other nations 
may be enabled truly to adjuſt the value 


thereof, in propottion to their own; theſe | 


coins thus made, ate, as it were; the ſtand- 


mis for all other commodities, they being ra- 


ted at ſo many crowhs, pieces of eight, pounds 
&c, and tho' this way of traffic bb Vern 
long in uſe, and the berger often ſpeaks of 


gold, ſilver, and braſs; of certain ſums of mo- | 
by, of purchaſes made with monty, of moncy| 
'a cerigin weight, Kc. yet it is ſuppoſed, 


this was not coined of ſtatnped money, but 


only gold and fGlver in maſs, ſmall lumps, or 


pieces, which were taken by weight, and 
valued according to their purity, for the an- 
tient way of commerce was by barter ; the 
moderns have introduced money for 
of change, and Where gold and 

are ſcarce, as in Seveden, where a dollar 
topper mint is as big as a common-fized 


plite; which in ſilver would be about the fize| 


our half crown; befides the real money that 
every people or nation have current among 
them, there is an imaginaty money, or monty 
ey D(A 2 0 real has eee 

) wealthy, rich, poſſeſſed 
ſtored with money. hy, , | T 


txeldently qualifies ied! both to hovefü and cön- 
vert, which 43 -neceſſirily gained them the 
| bftcem of all ranks and degrees of people, and 


ö 


| 


| 


| 


A + 


, 


N 
MONKET (s.) a ereature ſomewhat reſem- 


r * 
PT 
MO'NEYERS (s.) thoſe dhe 'work i, 0: : 

make the money; alſo thoſe who trade lil 
exchanging one coin for another, &e, SY 
MO'NEY LESS (A.) that has no money,or one 
that wants money for hi uſe or buſineſs, | 
MO'NGER (S.) a dealer, trader, or traf - 
fickerz and when the particular buſineſs is 
* they add 3 of Gs employ to 
it, as ; woodmonger, Ge; Poke. 
MO'NGKEL 7 8.) 4 ſort of degenerata. of 
mixed ſpecies of creature j and it is * 
ſometimes to men begotten of parents of diffe- 
rent nations or religions; 
MONT'TION (s.) a term inthe Civil Lowgfot 
2 warning given by eccleſiaſtical authority to 4 
tlerk to reform his manners, upon informa» 
tion 1 of his leading a ſcandalous or vici- 
ous life; alſo any advice, warning, or coun- 
_ fel given to any fort of offenders whatever, 
MO'NITOR (S.) any adviſer, counſellor, of 
_ reformer of diſorders ; but it is commonly re- 
ſttained to « ſuperior ſcholar in a ſchool; 
whom the maſter appoints to overlook tie 


reſt, and to inform him of the particular per- 


ſons that are either negligent'at theit proper 

. exerciſes, or diſorderly in their behaviour. 
MO'NITORY (A) diſcottſes, viſions, dream 
or any thing elſe that adviſes,” warns; or en- 

_ deavours'to reform either perſon or thing- 
MONK (S.) one who forſaking the world, and 
and the common way of life, obliges himſelf 
by vows, to obſerve particular rules o orders; 


According to the religious order He enters him- 


— 17 member of, of which there are many 
MO'NKERY (8.) the profeflion of 1 monk; 

alſo = place where « number of them live 

ether. wi 


bling the human yoo and which mmitates 


them in many of actions; they ars 
ſometimes called ve „ ET 
MO/NKISH (A.) the manner or cuſtom 


of the monks. * 0 . 

MO N MOUTH (s.) the fhire-town of Mon- 
mouthſhite, is a very ancient town, and has 
ſtill remaining parts of walls, lines, curtains, | 
and baſtions, and alſo a large caſtle now in 
ruins; that ſhew it was formerly made a very 
ſtrong place, and by its natural ſituation may 
again be eafily made ſo; it is in no very 
flouriſhing condition at preſent, its principal 
traffick lying with Briſtol, and by means of 
the Vye; notwithſtanding whick it is 4 
handſome, large, and well-built town, ſitus- 
ate at the conflux of the Nye and Munnerazoy 
over each of which it has a bridge, and a 
third over the river Trotiy, ſo that it is als 
moſt ſurrounded with water; it is à borough- 
town, governed by two bailiffs, 15 commoii- 
council- men, a town-cletk, &c, has a very. 
conſiderable market weekly on Saturday, fcr 
corn and proviſions; it ſends one member to 
parliament; diſtant from Lenden 100 com- 
ä * 127 meaſured miler, 

2 


MO'N, 


| 
{ 


| 


| there are monochords with 48 fixed bridges to 


MO/NODY.($.),aſong of forrow and lamenta- 


F 


MON 


 MO\NMOUTHSHIRE (s,) was formerly part | 


of Wales, and ig in the dioceſe of Llandaff, 
but now is an 27 eos .and though 
ir is very billy and woody, it is excecd- 


ing fertile and healthful, the hills feeding | 
abundance of cattle and ſheep, and the val- 


le /« bearing great crops: of corn, great quan- 
tities whereof the Briffol merchants export 19 
Portugal, c. there is alſo much. graſs, oc- 
cafioned by its. being excecdingly well wa- 
tered with a great number of ſmall rivers, 
which generally empiy themſelves into the 
Serern-ſea; it is divided into 6 hundreds, in 
which ive 7 market towns, and 127 par 
kiſhes ; it is about 80 miles in circumference, 
and has about 6500 bouſes, in which are 
<ormpmed about 40,000 en it ſends 3 
-members to patliament, wiz. 2 for the coun- 
ty, ao one tor the county-town, called Mon- 
"m9 i; is iis £ „ 
MONO CEROS (S.) by ſome called the uni 
ton, and this may be a creature by land with 
ue horn, or by ſea called the ſene fiſh. 
MO'NQCHORD (S$,) an inſtrument that or- 
gan and othen muſical inftrument-makers try 
the tones of their inſtruments by or with ; 
it is compoſed of a rule divided or ſubdivided 
into divers parts, upon which a firing is 
ſtretehed pretty tight over two bridges pla- 
ced at the two extremes, which has likewiſe 
"A moveable bridge to ſet at the ſeveral diſ- 
tances of the line, and by ſounding it at the 
feveral intervals, it will be found the ſounds 
or tones bear the ſame proportion to one an- 
other, as the diſtances upon the line; it is 
ſometimes called the harmonical canon; 


fave the trouble of moving; this term is alſo 

applied to ſome practical infiruments with, 

one firing, as the trumpet marine, cc. 
MONO/CHROMA (S.) a picture all af one 


colour, j 


tion ſung by one per ſon. | 


MONOPE/TALOUS (A.) a/term among the 
 Betaniſts, applied to thoſe flowers that ha 


1 81 onl one divided leaf. 
MONO/POL 


E the goods of one ſort or kind into his 
9.5 Et 19:7 1 [65D 5:4 SLES #3 
MONOPOLIZE (V.] to colle& all the goods 
ol one fort, or the greateſt part of them, into 
one or few bands, in order to ſell them again, 


againſt which practica. the wiſdom of all na- 
tions bas made ſevere laws, eſpecially relating 
to thoſe commodities, upon which the life or 
/ heaſth of the ſubject immediately depends, as 


Corn, & c. a , 


one or moxe perſpns. combine together to in- 
| 2 the whole of a commodity into their 
' hands, to ſell it out at à very ,advanced 
price; alſo when the king by his lejters pas 
tent, forbids any perſon, but the inventor, 
ce. tu trade in any particular ſort of comme- 


common bull, who, when he finds himſeli 


ordure, that it poiſons and. k 
| diately upon whom it falls. 7 
MONOPTE'RE (S.) in the ancient Archites- 
ture, was a ſort of temple covered with a 
round dome, which was ſupported with pil- 
lars only, e no walls. | 
MONO'F TICK (S.) a.one eyed perſon, or one 
that ſees but with one ee. 
MONO'ZTOTE (S.) a Grammatical. term for 
' thoſe Latin or Greek nouns, that have no vas 
riat ion, or are the ſame in all caſes, | 


where the lines continually end in the fame 
terminations or rhymes, .- 
'MONO/SCELES(S.) people of Erbiopis, wha, 
as the ancients reported, had but one leg, yet 
were extraordinary jumpers ; they were 


called Sciepedes, becauſe their feet would ſha- 


MONO'GAMY (8.) the, ftate or condition of 
being but once married, though the wife. or 
huſband dic the one long before the other, 

MONQ/GRAM (S.) a ſort, of cypher or cha- 
alter, that under one letter, or the begin- 
ning letters of ſeveral. words interwoven into 

one, exprefics what is intended by thole ſe- 

vetal words; they have been anciently uſed 

upon many occaſions; for the explanation of 

Aheir meanings, ſeveral expres treatiſes have 
been written, | 


 MONO'LOGIST (8.) one that is drlirous of 


having all the talk in a company to himſall. 
MO'NOLOGUE or MONC'LUGY (S.) a 


dramatic k ſcene,, where only one pexion 1s; 


introduced ſpeaking vr talk ing to himſelf ; a 
ſoliloquy. | 


MO'NCMACHY (S.) a duel or ſingle combat, 


a ſighting of 1wo hand to hand, ** 
MONO'ME, or. MONO MIA (e.) an A- 
braick term or chute quantities that have, but 


a * 


was name, 4 orb, cc. 


 MONO'ST}CHON (5.) an epigram that con- 


1 


ſiſis of but one ſingle verſe. 


'MONO'SYLLABLE (S.) a word that is all 
| n once, or that has but one ſylla- 
„ | | 
MONSQO'NS (S.) certain fixed or regular 
| winds that periodically blow upon one point, 
that is ſix months inwards; and the other fix, 
months outwards; hut in the Iadlan oceatly 
' the winds are partly general, blowing all the 
' year round the ſame way, and partly perie- 
dical, which. latter ate commonly called trade» 
' winds, ö 
MONSTER (S.) any thiag or creature very 
much deformed, and different from the com- 
mon ſpecies of. wuich it is brought forth, ei- 
ther by having a fuperabundance of parts, 
Wwe} or change, or different ſhap#d ones. 
Mg! 1 EROS (A.)] that bears or brings 
ö * tiers, ; 
% V2 


O'POLIST (8,) ene who. endeayours to 
at an advanced or extravatzant rate or price; | 


M NO DGL (LJ an unlawful trade, when 


ty. F . 8 Y 5 1 
MO! NOPS (S. Va beaſt of Noni, as big as 4 
{ cloſely purſued, yoids; ſo-ſharp and fiery a 
5 "1h, thoſ oy 


MON@ RHYME (8.) a poetical compoſition, 


= us 
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wWO'NSTROUS (A.) firange, wonderful, ſur-1_ the Jeu had no particular names for their , 

' prizing, contrary to, or beyond the ordinary | - months, but called them the Hirſt, ſecond, 
courſe of nature, prodigious, large, exceflive, | third, &c, though Moſes uſes the name Abib, 

MONSTRO'USNESS (S.) ſtrangeneſs; ſurpri- or the month of the new ears of corn, or of , 
zingneſs, wonderfulneſs, amazingneſs. the new fruits, and which the Jetus after» © 

MO'NT ANISTS (S.) followers of the here-| wards called Miſan, and which was the firſt | 
Garch Montanis, in the zd century, who ſ@ of the holy year, In Selamon' time, the ſe», / 
deceived the world by his hypocriſies, that he] cond month was called Sis or Zif, which Was 
was reputed to have the giſt of propheſies and afterwards called iar; but theſe names Were , 
miracles; he prect.imed himſelt the com- "afterwards all Joſt, and after the captivity f 
ner promiſed by Chriſt, condemned ſecond Babylon they toak the names of the months an 
muriages as fornication, permitted the dif- |, they-found them among the Chaldeans and 
ſolution of marriages, forbad to ayoid martyr-j Ler/ians ; and they had two manners of rec» . 
dom, and ordered a ſevere faſt of three lents;| Koning, one contained the names of the He- N 
he hanged himſelf with Maxamilla, one of bre menths, according to the order of the 
his women ſcholars; his diſciples ſaid aHo} holy year, thus; . a e 


that God the father deſigned to fave the 1 NViſan, anſwering to our Mureb 
world by the law and the prophets, and net 2 Tiar N Aprit © 
being able to per form ir, aſſumed fleſh in the 3 Sivan | 
Virgin's worab, preached in Jeſus Chriſt, and 4 Thammus Jiu. 
ſuffercd death in his ſhape, and after taught] $ Ab 1 Pg 1 
by the Holy Ghoſt in Montanus and his fol- 5 „ Hugh 
lowers; they placed the biſhops in the third 7 Tixri | September” 
rank after their patriarchs, and thoſe they 8 Maſ{thevan © ; © Otober 4 
called cenont; they were ſo firict, that for'the | 9 Ce fi | November 
leaſt faults they excommunicated their follow- 10 Thebet Ty December 
ers, who were divided into Catapùrygei, and | 21 Sehat ASE, | 
tiſciples of Proclus and /Eſchines,  ''} 12 Adar 9 25 Vebrua 
MONTEFIA'SCO (8.) a rich fort of Tralian| The other according to the civil yeat, thus; 
wine, „ III Tizri anſwering to ar September 
MONT ET or MONTE'FF (S.) a large ſcol- |} Maſchevan Dao, 
loped baſon to waſh and cool wine glaſſes in. 3 Ga 8 Nouem ber 
MONTGO'MERY (S.) a large, handſome 4 Teber December, 
town in Nerth-Wales, the chief of Monge- “ 5 Sebat 3 erer 
meryſbire, is inhabited by many good families, | 6 Har N *- February © 
who have erected many f:ſhionable bui dings; 7 Niſan | March 
it is an ancient borough-town, that ſends one 8 Jar, | | April * 
member to parliament, and is governed by 9 Sivan W 325 _ May 
bailiffs, &c, it is pleaſantly ſituated upon the io Thammus  ' | © | une 
gentle aſcent of a hill among rich grounds, 11 Av 1 Fu 
and was formerly fortified with a powerfull 12 Eu. es. 4 
caſtle, and . about with a ſtrong wall,, The months were lunar, though the year U 4 


all which are now diſmantled; it has a very] ſolar, that is, the firſt was of 30 days, and the 
good market weekly on Thurſday; diſtant] ſecond of 29, and ſo aiternately ; they ma 
om London 120 computed, and 153 mea-| the month to begin at the time willen op 
ſured miles, x 5 55 moon began to appear, for Which purpoſe 
| MONTG@O'MERYSHIRE (S.) one of the] people were kept to watch iis firſt appearanue, 
notthern counties in Wales, very hilly and] which was proclaimed by the found of the 


r mountainous, but interlaced with fertile val-| trumpet; to make the time of the months 
f lezs, boch for tillage and paſturage, and for-] agree with the year, every three years a 
g merly much noted for a good breed of horſes; | month was added, called "the fecond Adar; 
„ & is pan of the dioceſe of St. Aſapby Bangor, | but 1 Europtan mont bi are lorge- 
g «nd Hereford it is about 94 miles in circum- | | what different, being of unequal tengrh#; 4nd 
. ference, contains 3660 huuſes, about 40,000 | once in four yeari 85 is added to Velru- 
a ts 47 pariſhes, and 6 market-| | «ry, to make the tivil computation of time 
towns, and ſends two members to parliament, ' agree with t he{3n's true motion, * which tt 
y the vales and meadows upon the banles of] does very neariy, A philoſophical bath, 
. the Severn are rendered exceeding fruitful, | wich the Chymifts, contitts of torty days arid 
1 by being overflowed by it, which at the retir-| nigb es. „e OR 
a, ing ol the waters, leave it covered with a| MONT-JOYE (8.) a banner, token, or figrid1 + 
s, thick lime, which is all the manure ö of ſomething ; alſo 4 heap of ſtones put toge- 
* arg can inv ea. ther by pilgrims, in which they Rick crotled, 
MONTH (s.) is a eertain portion of time that | when they are. come within view of thilr 
+ 1s reckoned, ſometi mes {way the motion of | journey v nt. 


de moon, and ſometiines not; : unclentiy, ee ee Botferier; h tnt pole | 


er reſt of their foot on the left ſtirru - 
MONT PA'GNOTE (s.) by ſome called the 
 Invulnerable poſt, place, 
an eminence choſen out of cannon-ſhot of the 
place beſieged, where curious perſons poſt 
| ahemſelves to ſee the, attack, and the manner 
of the ſiege, out of the reach of danger. 
MONTRO'SSES (s.) affiants to the bead or 
chief enginer or gunner of an army. 
MONUMENT (S.) ſomething erefted as a 
memorial of ſome famoys or notoriqus action 


or perſon, to continue the remembrance of it | 


to poſterity, 

MOOD 8.) when applied to a perſon, is the 

- humour, temper, diſpoſition he is in; in 
Grammar, it is the variations and ſeveral cir- 

cumſtances that a verb undergo: s, to have its 
particular ſigniſication, and it's application 
underſtood; in Logick, the univerſal affiry 
mative and negative, and alſg the particular 
affirmativę and negative are called moods ; the 


Muſicians alſo uſe this term, and all thoſe 


girs and leſſons that are of a ſlow and ſolemn 
motion, fited for devotion oz, mourning, the 
Doric or Lydian moed ; light and ſoft muſick, 
tted to amorous ſongs, jigs, courants, ſara- 
bands, minuets, &c. the Ionic mood ; that 
* you airy, and mw 2 2 
t to allay * paſſions, the Holic 
med; and thoſe, that by their ſprightlineſs 
animated men to courageous and daring ex- 
ploits of war, 


. the rypian mood, * 
MOO'DINESS 65 „ ſul- 


lenneſs, croſſneſs, &c, 


MOO'DY (A.) angry, follen, moroſe, peeviſh, | 


| cxoſs, &c. - 
Moon (S.) in Aſtronomy, is one of the hea- 


yealy bodies, vulgarly ranked among the pla- 


pu, but properly is only a ſatellite or ſecon- 

ary lanet; ſhe is an attendant of our earth, 

hich ſhe reſpects as her center, and is con 

lantly found in her neighbourhood ; and as 

all the other planets move. primarily round 

ſyn, ſo the moon moves round the earth; 

r orbit is an ellipfs, in which ſhe is re- 

fained hy the force of gravity, performing 

her revolution zound us in 27 days, 7 hours, 

3 minutes, which is alſo the exact time of 

rotation round her axis; her mean diſ- 

| ages erg 2 is 62, ſemi · diameter 

@ han or 240,000 miles; 

the diameter of the moss to the earth iv, as 

31 t 40-2, or 2270 miles; the phanomena 

ei the 22 he is 
Increaſing, 


orned, 


* 


1 


l -ircular, 


the nc 
e e 
| Fi 2.2 A. I from vbence 


or ſituation, being | 


ſometimes decreaſing, ſametimes | 


| 


northern one; the ſource of | | 


MOO 


lichtened, The. have feigned 
NR e 22 


be moon; and 
went ſo far into the wfimſies, as to be guilty 
of idolatry, by paying divine honours to the 
moon 5 the Orientals in general, and the He. 
brews in particular, paid more reſpedt to the 
moon than to the ſun; the Ferps worſhipped 
her under the name of Meni or Aſtarte, or 
goddeſs of the groves, of the queen of hea- 
ven, &c, the Syrians under the name of 
Aſftarte, Urania, or Corps; the Arabian by 
Alilat ; the Eg yp'ians by Iſis; the Greeks by 
Diana, Venus, Fate, Hecate, Bellona, Minerva, 
&c. Among the Heralds, the moon is always 
| borne increaſing or decreaſing, and never in 
the full; among the Diwvines, the moon is the 
hieroglyphick ot the Chriſtian church, whe 
romparing Joie Chriſt to the ſun, compue 
the church to the moon, as recgiving all iu 
beauty and ſplendor from him; it ig alf 
de the repreſentative of an unſteady or 
fickle- minded perſon, 
MOQN-CU"RSOR (S.) 3 cant name for a 
link-boy, or one that under colour of lght- 
ing ſtrangers, leads them into dark and bye 
places to rob them. 
MOOR (S.) ſomgumes means a perſon of a 1 
tural black colouted ſkin ; and ſometimes 4 
, large heath, common, or waſte — 
nothing but turf or other vegetables grow 
without cultivation. W 
Mook (V.) among the Scamen, is to lay out 
two of the ſhip's anchors, ſo as is moſt fit fox 
the ſhip to ride hy in the place where ſhe u, 
which, according to the place and circum- 
ſtances, yo by various names; as to mu 


acroſs or athwwart, is to lay ong anchor on oe 


fide a river, and the other on the other fide 
right againſt it, ſo as both cables, either ſit 
ebb or flood, may bear together. 2 
' » To moor aloft, 18 to lay one anchor right ig 
the middle of the fiream on a- head, and the 
other a- ſtern, and this is where they fear dn- 
 ving, for then both the cables will bear toge- 
ther, if ſhe tally in upon either ſhare, 
T. moor Water-ſhat, is quartering betwist 
both, for it is a principal care of the mater, 
pilot, c. When they come into any place, 
to ſee which way, and upon what point of 
the compaſs the wind or ſea is like to en- 
288 and juſt there to 3 
anchor, Which is called mooring f 


— 


— 


and then the i 
MOO/RING (s.) the a8 ſhips #c- 
| cording, to. the places winds, cyrrens, l. 


times it means the thing done, 4 


MU (A.) after or like to the manger! 
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ſorm of a head; to be ſet over 
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MOO'RS AZAD(SH among Horſe-Comrſers, 1s 
aovlied to 1 | 


of a roan colour, who, 


the mixture of a grey and a bay, has af - 


black head, and black mane, tail, &c, among 
the Chymifts, it is a copper cap made in the 
if ho heat Ap 

erberatory furnace; alſo the head of a 
* * aſs Nil or temabick; which is 


luted on to the body or cucurbit, which has; 


a beak or pipe to let the ſpirit run down into 
the receiver. 4 . þ | T 
MOOSE (S.) a large/ American beaſt, with a head 
like a buck, but very Now-footed, „ | 
MOOT (s.) a propoſition or law-caſe put, ima- 
ined, or ſuppoſed, for the younger ſtudents to 
try their abilities, by pleading, &c. before 
their ſeniors in their publick halls, 
MOO “TED (A.) in Heraldry, is when trees 


are repreſented as blown or plucked up by thef 


roots, | 
N TO (s.) the exerciſe of young ſtu- 
dents in the law, pleading ee caſes in 


order to qualify them for the bar; thoſe ſtu- 
dents who are ſufficiently qualified for theſe 
exerciſes, are called utter barriſters; thoſe 
who have not acquired ſkillenough are called 
inner barrifters; and the place where they 
are argued is called the moo! - ball; the profi- 
cients are called t- men, from among whom 
are choſen readers for the inns of Chancery, 
who argue caſes in term- time, and in vaca- 
tions, before attorneys and clerks, 
Mop (S.) a neceffary utenſil for the women 
to waſh their houſes with z mops are made 
either of pieces of woollen cloth nailed at the 
end of a handle or ſtick of about five feet 
and a half long, or of woollen yarn ſpun on 
| called throms, and nailed to a ſtick 
MOP(V.) in Heeſmoifer | 
(V.) in Hou to dry up wet up 
a floor Ar away ſpitele, or ry 
part of. a room that is dirted, when the whole 
does not want cleaning. „„ 


MOPE (5.) a dull, heavy, melancholy perſon,| 


as neither life nor ſoul in him, ac- 


one that | 
cording to the vulgar phraſe, * 


Mork (V.) to go about in a mournful de - 
manner, lifileſs or regardleſs of any | 


works | di chted. 
W 


"38 of i1-drefled, 
a woman. Se [ 


MOR 
moral certainty 5 and ſo here there is almoſt 
an inſuperable difficulty to be overcome, it is 
called a moral impoſſibility; the ſcience that 
teaches manners and good viour, is 
called moral philoſophy ; and thoſe acts that 
are done by an agent that can chooſe or refuſe 
and fo are rewardable or puniſhable are called 
moral actions. 5 
MO'RALIST (S.) one that id a teacher or 
practiſer of morality. Wo 
MORA'LITY (S.) may be applied either to the 
ſcience that teaches men to regulate” ther 
ſelves, ſo as to bg uſefu}, agreeable, and bene- 
þ ficial to ſociety, or tu the principle of acting 
by or upon, or to the act ittelf,, _ ; 
MORALFTZE (V.) to apply or explain a fable, 
or to make reflection, or give proper for 


MOREO VER (Part 


the regulati mens manners, | 
MOR A'SS (8.0 any wet, moiſt, or low nd, 
where water ſettles, and by means. of its hö- 
wy no vent, is dangerous for trayellers and 
cable; i ey; (of 
MO'RBIÞ (A.) infeftious, corrupt; diſeaſed ; 
but the ee. appt it more to a diſpoſi- 
tion inclinable to Caſes than to sctual 
ones; the Painters uſe this term for very fat 
fleſh, ſtrongly expreſſed. 
MO'RBIDNESS (S.) diſeaſednefs, unſoundneſs 
of diſpoſitian, or weakneſs of conſtitution, 
MO'RBIFICK (A-) any thing cauſing or flow- 
ing from diſeaſi ; 
MORBFLLI{S.) thoſe little red ſpots which 
the common people cal} the meaſles, 
MO'RBUS 4 with the Phyſicians, ſignifies 
any ſort of a diſeaſe, or ſuch à conſtitution 
of body, as renders us unapt for the due 
ormance of ſuch a&ions as the ſtation bf 
ife we act in requires of us; diſeaſes are ſaid 
to be two-fold, from an ill conformation; or 
an indiſpoſition; an ill conformation, is 
ſix-fold, conſiſting in number, magnitude, 
figure, cavity, ſurtace, and ſituation; tndiſpo- 
fition is 2 occult or manifeſt; tbe oc 
cult is poi ſonous, contagious, and peſtilen - 
tial, c. alſo diſeaſes are ſimple —.— 
und, gentle or malignant, ſhort, long, 
te, continued, intermittent, &c. of theſe 
there are various forts, called by various 


name:, as morbus gatlicus, regiui, wirgines1, 


Ec. 
MORE (A.) ſomething that is greater in num- 
ber in quantity than ſome: other thing be- 
tween which a compariſon is made. 
7 Gmetiing- over and 


drift, deſign 
application of u play or fable to inform ol 
correct the manners of men; likewiſe an 
—— relates to the regulating ond con- 
ontting of mem ves j th juſtice, temperance; 
by: 2 — 4 and 7 na | 
whith we diſcern t 1s good, virtuous 

beautiful, c. in 


above, or beſides that which has been ſpoken 


or done already, | 
MORE'SK or MORF'SCO WORK (s.) 2 
ſort of antique carviag or painting, — 
the — conſiſting ſeveral groteſqu 
+ 5 and —_— — — 
mingled, nut containing any pert ure 
u animal, but = wild refem- 
blance of birds, beaſts, trees, e. 
eg Daten, 'vulgarly called Morke / 
Dantes, are a fort of ſporti ve dances in imi- 
ble dale 


N OR 


MOR 


_ eation'9ft)} e Moors, and which are perform- | MORTALITY. ($.) 4 ſort of perou hat 


ed either with caſtanets, taboura, belle tied toy 
1 — g gn Pro Kc. and theſe are allo called ws I 
bands, c. f 


NAC or MYRTOAGE (S,)-2 pawn, | # 


} or ſecurity put into the hands of a per-; 
122 the loan 2 ſum of money, &c, 
MO'RGAGE or MO'BTGAGE: 
pawn, 
or poſſeſſion of ' another, 2 ſecurity for al 
ſum of mon 


MO RMO (8 * thing to fi frighten children, 4 


— bugbear, Ke. 


MokRN or MORNING (8.) the beginning ; 


or fore part of the day, 


| MORO/LOGY (.) prating, badbling, idle, 


- - fooliſh, or filly talking. 

MO'ROSE (A. ) croſs, ſurly,” peeviſh, hard to 
pleaſe, dre. 

MORO'SprY or MORO'SENESS (8. ) farli- 

- - nefd, peeviſhneſi, an averſion to be pleaſed or 

ſatieficd ; a ſettled, ill-natured, wilful dif- 

i - polition, * 

269! RPETH (S.) in Werthumborla „upon the 
Men, yy which runs through the middle of 
itz the body of the town is ſeated on the 

northern bink, and the church on the touth- 
ern, near to Which ſtands on 'a ſhady (hill a 
large caſtle, now in ruins; it is à corpora- 


-  tjon, governed by two bailiffs, annually cho-| 


ſen by the freemen, who alſo chuſe twomem- 
bers to repreſent them in parliament; it has 
a very good market weekly on Wedneſday ; ; it 
is a poſt town, and a good thoroughfare ; diſ- 
- tant from London 224 neee and 294 
meuſured miles, by : rh 
MO'RPHEUS (8.) the god o dreams, 
* 3 idle, ſantaltical Rotions arifing there. 
7 from, . 
MO RPHEW 8.) a „ ſcurvy matter 
| 9 s within the ſkin upon the upper 


part of the faces of many women while they 


are with child, and on ſome young children. 
MORSE (S. ) an amphibious: animal, called a 
| ſea ox, whoſe bulk or fize is about that of 
an ox, but its ſhape is rather like to a lion, 
his ſkin is very thiek „ and hair ſhort,. his 
teeth near as large as an elephant's, and as 
* ivory, from his eatrails is made train- 


10 A 8.) a fmall part or portion of any 
thing, and ſtrictly, ay much as a perſon may 
put in his mouth at once. 
MO K SUL 


chewed in the mouth, as lozenges, &c e. 


| 


(S.) ſuch medicines as are held or | 


- ſpreading diſeaſe that renders 
cauſes them to die faſt, | -, 

Bills of Marrality, are thoſe weekly xc. 
counts of the ſeveral numbers of perſons that 
die, or are buried in each pariſh, publiſhed 

the company of pariſh: clerks, 


4 by W 
V.) to MORTAR. or MO/RTER (8.) in Archie 
te, or put ſomething i in the power}. 


ture, is à preparation of lime and ſand mixed 

- up with water, ſerving as a cement, and uſ-4 
by maſons, bricklayers, c, to lay their 

: ſtones, bricks, &c, in, with Which they build 
their walls; and it is alſo the name of an 

apothecary's veſſel, in which he bruiſe, 
pounds, c. ſeveral ingredients; they are 
mudę of marble, wood, braſs, &c. as the, < 
or occaſion requires. 


MO'RTAR or MO'RTAR-PIEQE (8) f 
[9 Gunnery, a very ſhort gun with an extracr- 


dinary-large bore, and a cloſe chamber, the 
one to hold the charge of powder, the ber 
to contain the bomb it is to throw ; they 
are always mounted on low. carriages, like 
theſe ulcd at fea, the wheels being each one 
whole entire piece; they are not fired zicht 
forward like a cannon, but mounted into the 
air, ſo that the bomb aſcending a vaſt height, 
falls with a greater force, and flies the fir- 
ther; ſometimes they are charged with þaſ- 
keis of ſmall ones, which are thrown into 
towns, Ke, mag and do great execu- 
tion. 
MOR TOAOE (S. Jan obligation or inſtry- 
ment, hereby land, tenements, &c, are 
pawned, bound over, or ſecured to a perſon 
for money lent, &c, with this condition, 
that it the ſum due be not paid within, the 
time limited, the matter or thing thus paun- 
ed is to be the creditor's roperty for ever, 
MO'RTGAGEE' or MO'RGAG EE” (S.) the 
2 to whom any thing is paw ped or ſe- 
cur 
MO'RTGAGER or MO RGAGER (8. the 
party Who has pawned or made any thing 
- oyer ta another for his ſecurity. 
MO'RTIFEROUS (A.) of deadly, kiln 
or mortal natute or quality. 
MORTIFICA'TION. (s.) in Plyfich, is the 
entinction of the native heat, and youre 
of ſenſe, not only in the ſkin, ſleſh, nerves, 
and afterjes, but alſo in the very bones; it is 
diſtinguiſhed from a gangrene by a a total cor 
N and great ſtink, it being alſo inſeq- 
fable both of the knife, and ſire; in cm 
a Are atjon, it ſig niſies any trouble, vexation, 


Caput MORT (s.) with the C Clymiſli, is the 


' groſs, earthy, and taſteleſs ſubſtance thut re- 


mains of-any mixed body _— 9 

ſpirit, &c. has been drawn off 
MO'RTAISE or MO'RTISE 8.) 8 ſquare 
hole cut in a piece of timber, jo let in an- 
- ether piece called the tenon, in or 
| floors u 55 the joiſts thus fiflened, . 
R wy; 2 of a pwr. or deadly ande 
; liable to (uh 


to la y 


appointment that a perſon may wert 
— 2 particularly whea he iu babe, 
or thwarted in What he greatly 7 
;,, thought him if ſure of; ip 
the changing the extern vn of (09 Wo 
in Dwvinigy, it ſignifies. the Fe Aa 2225 
abſtinence to conquer and, ſy 
vicious inclinations, 1 
MO'RTIFIED (A.] nes l, 
| quered, Filled, GG 1 2287 ©; "Morey 


1 
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with acid ſpirits, to deſtroy or weaken their 


MOR 
1 


howble, croſs, vex, diſappoint; with the 


MOS 


WORTIEY dl to kill.or cauſe 9. die, to] MO'RIM.or Trap ARO 81s (8.) oft all 


tumours that grow under the eye-!ids, _ 


Chymiſts, it is to change the external form of Mos ACK (A.) ſomething. belonging or re- 


birds, Kc. The learned diſtinguiſh Moſaic 


jp” 
: ——— 


lating to Moſes or the Jeruiſp law. 
Maſaick Mert, a work compoſed of many 


little ſtones, or other matters of different 
colours, ſo diſpoſed or joined together, as to 


repreſent the divers ſhapes of ornament 


works. from itlaid works, and ſay, that in 


1 . the Moſaick, each little ſtone has but one 
colour, like the ſtitches. of needle-work, 


that being cubical, and perfectly joined t6- 
ether, they imitate the figures and ſhadows 
of painting; but in inlaid . works they chuſe 
ſtones that naturally have the . For mn 
and colours wanting; the ancients uſed to 
adorn their floors or pavements of temples, 
palaces, &c. in this manner, eſpecially the 
| Greeks; one of the admiralle pieces of work 
of this kind now remaining, is the pavement - 
of the choir of St, Rhemy s church at R H', 


za which with wonderful ill is repreſented, - 


1. King David playing upon his harp, with 
the words, Rex David, over his head. 2, A 
picture of St, Hierom, about whom are the 
figures and names of all the prophets, apoſ- 
iles and evangeliſts, 3. The four rivers of 
the earthly paradiſe, . with their names, Ti- 
21 Zu rates, Gihon, Pi on. 4+ The ſour 
ſeaſons of the year. 5. The ſeveral liberal 
arts. 6. The twelve months of the year. 
7. The twelve ſigns of the Zodiack, 83, Moſes 
fitting on a chair, and holding an angel on 
one of his knees, 9, The four cardinal vir- 
 tues. 10, The four quarters of the world, 
ec. all done in ſiones not bigger than one's 
nail, except ſume black and white tombs, and 
ſome round pieces of ſpotted jaſper, with ma- 
ny other curiobties,' There are Moſaicks 
made in plaſter, ' ” FOR: - 
MOSCHE'T'TOS or MOSKI'TTOS (8.) 8 
ſmall Indian nation en the north fide of the 
continent of 8. America, near Cape Gracie 
Dios, who are ſo dexterous in throwing and 
avoiding all ſorts of darts, that they will de» 
fend themſelves from being hurt, though 


and 34 meaſyred mien. 7 55 
MORTUARY (5, ) 4 gift left by a man 
tithes and offerings, not duly paid in his life- 
tune, and anciently the bel 
10 the d was commonly preſented, to 
the prieſt, which though it was ſometimes 


& 


given au a legacy or bequeſt, yet, where they] 
ey were ſettled by 


were cuſtomarily paid, th | 
att. of parliament, and recoverable, as due 
debts; the ancient manner of paying the 


a . 7 1%, Was by ola driving, or carrying 
the horie, cow, Ke. before ee e of the 


mono od. 
6a — 


bealt belonging], 


their enemies throw them very thick; they 


f jd | | are generally very kind to the Engliſh, ana 
his death for a recompence of his 956 8 7 4%, 


have no form of government among them, 
but own the King of England for their ſove- 
reign, and learn the uſe of the Eugliſb lan- 
Suat, eſteemint the governor, of Vamdica 
. as one of the greateſt princes in the world 

alſo a very troubleſome ſmall iuſect that 

aſflicts the W:ft-Indiaus, by Ringing them 
. moſt ſeverely. 1 
1 * 0 * 23 
to thoſe publick places where the Mahbom 
2 to — 5 their public devotion 
5 * are ſaid to be all built (quart, with'bo 
| es; before the principal 1095 there 16 


32 


teu wg J J fo 


LE Ts ONT 
| ; wa 


ported with marble columus, whete 


other ornaments, and are all called minarets; 


moſque has ; 
. travellers, of what religion or nation ſoe ver 
they be, are entertained for three days; every 
== 


ſhoes or fiockingt on, therefore they cover the 


another 


buryi 
tomb 
lar 


are full of them, and each fillet may hold a; 


de according to the times of their ceremonies. 
I is dot Jawſul for Women to enter into a 
; moſque, and ſo they nay in the porches with- 
f 


towards Mecca, where 
. and as moſt Roman Catbolick churches hav 


mutans have a crekent or half moon, being the 


MOSS (. lant of the paraſite kin 
lng on 1 ba ſev x | 
tops of walls, and heathy or barren grounds; 
allo the fine, greeniſh, filky, or downy mat- 
ter that grows upon dead mens ſkulls, is call-] 
4. 
— Troger, 


5 
* 


e making 


, den, eh 
ſull of moſy, 


19 
40K 


E 8257 even in the middle of winter, they 
© being furniſhed with a pool and ſeveral 


_ ſent out of foreign countries, which make 
©  Hne ſhew when the lamps are lighted ; abou 
© every 1234. are fix high towers, eac 

having three little open galleries, one aboy 
both the towers and moſques are co- 


#7 "I 8 
4 7 


= 


cocks, 

4 purpoſe; the walls are all white, ex- 

- cept ſome places where God's name is writ- 

ten in large Arabick characters. In eac 

p war there is a great number of lamps, 
a 


for t 


betwixt the lamps hang many cryſfa 
rings, oftriches eggs, . other curiofiti 


vered with lead, aJorned with gildings an 
inſtead of a bel), men, called 


mucxins, call the people to prayer; each 


as a place called Tarbe, which is th 
fg-place of its founders: within it is a 
ix or ſeveri feet long, covered with a 
velvet or green ſattin covering; at each 


end are two candlefticks, and two wax ta- 


pers, with many ſeats round about for thoſe 
that read the Alcoran for the ſoul of the de- 
ceaſed, It is unlawful to enter a moſque with 


vement with ſtuffs ſewed like fillets, a 
diſtance one ſtom another; the moſques 


row of men knecling, fitting, or proftrited, 


er altars nor images, 
turn themſeſves 


out, They have nei 
but when they pray, th 


** 


ui an hoſpital, where all] 


abomet's tomb is; 


the croſs upon the top of them, ſo the Mabo- 
arms of their empire, upon their moſques, 


rks, &c. of ſeveral trees, t 


e of tra 3 5 
| erly to infeft tha 
of England that borders vupoi 


$445 


: 4 4 Su. 


5 4 > A * 
7 5 * 433 „ f# 1 & — | 


„.“ 


building new churches, the 


gs luis the] MOST'(A.) We granteff pant, mon 


above half, of any number or RG . 
MO'S'TLY (Part.) generally, uſually. 
monly, chivfy. / Fi 1 , - wp 
MOTE (S.) public meeting, or affembl; 
to do the e buſineſs of ſome 
lar diſtrict or divi 


or diviſion; alſo a court of ute. 
ture, as'a ward-mote, ccc. it ſometimes ni. 
fies a blemiſh or infirmity of the lefler kin 
in the ſcripture language, and ſometimes on), 
a very ſmall particle of duſt ; fornetime | 
ditch or trench round # town or forttes 
which lying under the fire of the rampary, 
muſt therefore be well flanked. The breach 
and depth of it in war, is more or leſs, . 
cording to the nature of the earth, according 
to which the ſcarp and counterſcary are al(g 
regulated. In general it ought to be fo wide 
that no tree or ladder can be laid over it, tha 
is, from 16 to 22 fathom wide, and between 
15 and 16 feet deep, and theſe are ſometime, 
ſometimes dry, and ſometimes wet. 
MO'TETS (8. Jin Mufick, are divine ſongs o 
anthems, compoſed after the manner of ein- 
tatas in 17 _ g ing . 
8 in — 9 
MOTH-EATEN (A.) a woollen parment or 
ay of cloth damaged by having holes eaten 
n it by moths, 
MO'THER (S.) any female that has or does 
* forth young, though it is commonly 
plied only to women ; | it is ap- 
plied in an ill ſenſe, to an elderly woman 
who follows the deteſtable trade of keeping 
and encouraging young women to profiitute 
themſelves to any doch for money, who is 
vulgarly called a bawd ; ſometimes it is ap- 
plied to inanimate. things, ' as the wothey- 
church, moiber of pearl, &c, ſometimes the 
White film or mouldineſs that generate 
upon beer, wine, vincgar, &c. goes by this 


name. TY 
Fits of the Mother, called alſo byftetick 
"diſorders; a convulſion of the nerves of the 
par vagum and intercoſtal in the abdomen, 
proceeding from a pricking irritation or ex- 
plofion of ſpirits; e imagine this diftem- 
wholly depends upod, and flows from the 
Womb, which is a miſtake, tho it often does, 
yet ſometitnes it dort not, becaufe men ar: 
affected with it as well av women. 


MO'THER - CHURCH ($.) fuch 10 one 


within whoſe diftrift or joriſdiftion other 


chorebes have been built, 4 — church 


neat Landes, from whoſe juti 


— of 


' ,, Seotland, OT Sr, Paul's Shadwell, St. Jobs Wapping, 
eee it nl] , St, F Fo 
| 1 , tic 5 E * 1 : 4 5 f e - : b 2 i 
e e Med e inter MOTHERLESS (4.3 the tan of oe who 
' : . | mor! | oo i bh 6 ; 


Ll 
articy. ; 


Wan... 


MOTHER TONGUE (S.) the common, liv- | 


* 9 
* 


M. 

ing, or vulgar tongue ſpoken by any nation or y days, 
hy, — 5 months; of which kind, after and 
(1- 1b Hen! (A)) the ſtate of liquors that are] Whitſuntide, Mc. are all the Lord's 2 6s 
02. waſting, periſhing, or ſpoiling by being kept | Sundays in the year, whereof many | being 
*Y too long, and the air getting to them, and] called by particular ſtrante names in our com- 
nd, which is perceived by a whitiſh, muſty fim] mon aln I will. here explain, and 
aly or (kin that grows over the upper ſurface, begin with the year; if there be any Sun- 
2 MOTION (S.) in Natural Philoſophy, fignifies | day between the Circumcifion of our Lord, 
hf, any change or place, of which there are commonly called Netw - Year's - Day, and ' 
m, vaneties, as circular, direct, violent, | Troe/ftb-Day, called alſo the Epiphany, from 
ith i, flow, Kc. alſo an impulſe or ſtrong in- | the appearance of the ſtar to the wiſe men, 2 
4 clination excited in the mind to do or for-] ſuch Sunday has d name in ee, aſ- 
ng bear any thing; in Lau, it is deſiring leave | figned to it; but the Sundays following the 
110 of a court to bring on, or diſcontinue, &c. a 222 are called the 1, 2, 3, &c, Sundays 
de, ſuit; in War, the ſeveral marches, counter- fF after the Epiphany, which are ſometimes 
at marches, &c, an army makes, or changing | more, and ſometimes fewer, as Lafer falls 
en of its poſt for better ground, to force or avoid] high or low, for muſt be ended, and 
ei an enemy, & c. are called its motions; in] give place to Septuageſima, which is always 

<>, it is the manner of playing flow or : the tenth Sunday incluſively before Foſter ; 

or quick, according to the nature of the com- the Sunday following is called Sava $ 
n- tion; among the Clack or Watch-makers, the next Nuinguaggfma, called Do- 

it is the inſide of any time-piece, The fa-| minica Bacchanaliorum, from the licentious 
att mous Sir Iſaac Nexwton has built his philſo- practices of ſome perſons both formerly and 

phy upon three principles, now commonly | ſtill, this week, or before the beginning of 
or called the laws of motion, and by others the | Lent, the firſt day, with us called A- H- 
en laws of nature, uin. 1. That every body | neſday, being the Wedneſday in this week, 

will continue its ſtate either of reſt or motion | ſo called from the humble poſture of fitting 
ey uniſormly forward in a direct line, unleſs it | clothed in fackcloth with on the head; 
ly 


be compelled to change that direction, or] the next Sunday iscalled N z or the 
ceaſe from that motion or reſt, by ſome force | firſt Sunday in Lent, called alio Invocavit, 
impreſſed upon it, 2. That the change of | the ſecond Keminiſcerez the third Oouli; the 
notion is in proportion to the moving force fourth Lætare, from the ſeveral” portions of 
impreſſed upon it, and is always according to | ſcripture uſed in the offices of thoſe days; 
the direction of that right line, in which the] ſome call this laſt Dominica Roſa, — 
force is impreſſed, 3. That action and re- then the holds a golden roſe in his hand 
ation are equal and contrary the one to the] before all the people, and tiſis with us is 


, a called Midlam- Sunday; the fifth is called 
MOTIVE (S.) any reaſon or inducement upon | Fudica, from Pſalm ul. 1. Fudge, me O 
which a perſon does or forbears the doing of | God, and plead my cauſe; the next is Paln- 
any thing. | Sunday, from the palm-branches which the 
MOTLEY or MQ'TLEY-HUE (A.) of a| people ſtrewed before our Saviour at his en- 
dull, Heavy, mixed colour; ſometimes it] tering into Jeruſalem; then comes — 
means a mixed baſtard race or kind of dogs or | 4 celebrated our 


other creatures and things. 

MOTTO (8.) a ſentence or bagle word put in] and rule for all moveable feaſts; after this 
the label or ſcroll. of a coat of arms, exciting follow the , of 5 
perſons. to the doing ſome noble or worthy || er eg Zafer and Whirſuncide, all 
at, or ſar bearing ſome vice, &c. | i 
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MOU 
3 n; to Oos publickly; the 
IThorſday ia this week ig called Holy Thur ſ- 
da, or Aſcenſion - Day, kept in memory of 
dur Saviour s aſcenßon into heaven; the Jaſt 
is called Exaudi, from Pal. xxvii. then ſuc- 


:- eceds the grand ſeaſt called by us Wbirſuntide | 


F becauſe people uſed to appear in 
. 1 White hen whicth 246 Was 4 by 


the Fows in memory of the promulgation off - 
at mount Sinai, juſt fifty days alter 


the 
their paſſover, ſo the Chriſtians obſerve it the 
ſſeventh Sunday - after Eaſter, in commemo- 
tatien of the Holy Choſt's being then ſent 
don upon tbe apoſtles, Who were thereby 
endowed with the giſt of e ee 
. the Sunday following is called Triniy- 
- 1 Sunday, and from thence the Sundays are 
. | xeckonedin order, as Iſt, 2d, 3d, &c. after 
-  Trinicy, io the firſt Sunday in es which 
ia time of preparation for the grand feſtival 
of Chriſtmas, or Chriſt's nativity, and con- 
-  . » tains the four Sundays next before, which are 
_ , » called the 1ſt; 2d, &. Sundays in Advent. 
.'. Moveable Signs, with the Aſtrologers, are 
+ What are called the cacdinal figns, vis. Aries, 
Cancer, Libra, and Capricorn, ſo called, be- 
cauſe they art arguments of the mutations of 
times, or from which mutations the ſeaſons 


oſ ſpring, ſummer, autumn, and winter, arc 
is made, 4 ah ; p 
MO'VEABLENESS or MOBFLITY (S.) that] 


ſtate or condition of any thing that may 
change place, or be altered. 
MO'VEABLES (S.) the perſonal goods: or 
." eſtate of any man or woman; and particu- 

larly' applied to houſehold goods, or rings, 
+ watches, plate, &c. to diſtinguiſh them from 
| the real or landed income that goes by ſueceſ- 
+ fron to the next heir. | I g3s 
MO'VEMENT - (S.) motion, or changing 


place alſo the ſyſtem of wheels, &c. in af 
clock or watch; by which time is mcaſured| 


and made known. 4 
MOULD or MOLD (V.) to faſhion or ſhape 


; * by caſting it into a mould, dye, & c. 


to knead or work bread fit for the oven; 
alſo to change a perſon's manners by educa- 


tion, c, | „ End | 
MOULD (s.) a ſcurfineſs that grows upon or 


in any thing, as cheeſe, barrels, &c. occa- 


 Honed by. the dampneſs of 


the are kept, „en ; 5 
MOULD or MOLD (S.) an inftrument that is 
cut into the form or ſhape that we would 
make or caſt ſeveral things of the ſame kind, 
as buckles, 2 plates, &c, and among 
. Nurſes, it is the hollowneſs in the upper part 
MOULDABLE (A.) capable of being haps 
O0 . , 
- ſormed;. or molded ; allo a perſon ſuſceptible 
ol, or willing to his manners or dif- 


- poſitions agreeable to the deſite or inſtructions 


the place Where 


ſhaped,|; - terre plane of the rampart, 


mov 


MOULDERING J.) dot 
Fl 8. 8 vine 0 . 
ee —— 95 W fal. N 
OU*LDINESS (s.) the Rate or condiris; 
bread, &c, covered with a hoary raved 
thro*:age, that makes it taſte ill or mud „ 
MOU'LDINGS (S.) in Architefure, are oro. 
mental projeftures beyond the naked or plane 
of the wall, column, wainſcot, &c. the aſſem. 
blage of which forms corniſhes, door-ciſes 
and other ornaments, whether they art wund 
ſtraight, crooked, c, of "theſe there Ire 
ou varieties, as of the doucine, the talon or 
"heel, the ovolo, the quarter round, the 
plinth, the aſtragal, the dentille, the cavetto, 
& c. Which are ſometimes enriched with 
ſculptures, either hollowed or in relievo; and 
in Gunnery, all thoſe parts that are promi- 
nent, and deſigned as ornaments, are called 
- by this name, whether at the breech, muzzle, 
or elſewhere, g 
MOU”'LDY (A.) covered with a hoary down in 
ſolids, or a decaying film in fluids, © | 
MOU'LINE'T (S.) 4 turn-ftile, or wooden 
croſs that turns vpon a ſtake horizonrally, 
commonly ſet up near the out-works of forti- 
fied places, for the advantage of foot-paſſen. 
gers only, and as à ſmall hindrance or pre- 
vention of a great number paſſing and re- 
aſſing at one time, that have no immediate 
ſineis there; in Mechanicks, it is a roller 
croſſed with two leavers, ' uſually applied to 
cranes, capſtans, and/ſuch like engines that 
are uſed to lift up great weights, | 
MOULT or MOU'LTER (V.) to ſhed the 
feathers, as birds do once a year, © | 
MOUND (S.) a-wall, hedge, bank, or other 
limitation or incloſure for gardens, fields, Et. 
in Heraldry, 
upon it, which kings, &c, are repreſent- 
ed holding it in their left hand in their 
hand. | 
MOUND (V:) to limit, boundy or ſet + com- 
pals:to any thing or ez to hedye in, or 
make a 9 choud'o 2 a 
MOUNT or CAVALIER (S.) in Fortification, 
is a great heap or elevation of earth, ſome - 
times round, and ſometimes a ſort of long 
| ſquare, on the top whereof" is 4 platform, 
with a canopy to cover the cannen planted 


"© 21 — 


5 


on it; the height of it muſt be proportion- 
ble to that part of the — ground or 
works it is deſigned to overlook or com- 
mand g thoſe which are raiſed upon the in- 
' cloſure of any place; whether in the middle 
ol the curtain, or in the gorge of the baſtivn, 
ure generally x5 or 18 ee higher than the 

The breadth is to 
de regulated by the number of cannon de- 
' . figned. to be planted on them, obſerving, that 
! there-muſt be 10 or 18 feet diftance allowed 
| between. every io guns der the gunner 


; conve on $7 5 


— 


* another. R 2 
10010 ER (v.) to crumble 
de 


* 7 322% $867; 
away, te waſte, 
ea, tot, or fall away by [degrecsy and 
pen 


. * 


nience. 1 | "I 
NT (6): 1 «cent+made by 
_ KK. Jaa ee 


* 


become powder or dhf, 
8 


8 


1 


it is a ball or globe with: a croſs , 


＋ 


M 


= 
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MOU - MOV 


wing large heaps'of carth or rubin, &c.| concern for the desth of a king, gveen⸗ 
5 , prince, dearth, or 07 Oe public * „ 
. MOUNT (V.) to aſcend or ga up roms ler bf war, fire, inundation, &c, and thets 
* wr higher plate 5; also to riſe or advance inf mornings have been, and fit are, expreſſed. 
5 beer e ,, dn i, the bin aſter different manners by diffbrens. people, 
f Wet ihe Guard, "in" War, the going) Some geen their forrow for, or abbor- 
1 on or entering the gare. | rence any thing, by rending cz tearing, 
Mun the Breach, to. run uy gr upon a} their clothes, beating their breaſts, clapping 
11% . upon, their, heads, pulling off 
e unt the Trenches, to go upon duty in the] their head- clothes and throwing duſt and 
5 | trenches, © 4 aſhes upon it inſtesd off perfumes, with 
} * Mount the Cunnon, to raiſe the mouth of af which they were Iprinkled in times of feiti= 
; WH jicct of cannon, e.. „ in and gladaeſs, The prattice of the #-1., 
, MOU'NTAIN (S.] any very large riſing off allles was neither to walk nor anoint them- 
HY vor nee; ihe f Baie povrpiags Poſt” 
e itifitial; in the natura mountainous parts Wore their clothes torn and dirty, or elſe 
, of countries, commonly mines of various forts (ppt on ſack-cloth,, that is, ſtraight, clothes, 
i ire found; the Imagination of mountains! be-] Without plaits or folds, made of camela 
ing produced, only by the great alteration} hair, or ſome "other coarſe reſembling mat 
4 made in the natural form of the earth at tha, ter; their feet and heads were. bare, and 
f geluge, has employed the heads and peng of their faces covered; this was attended. with 
? the gyeneſß men to very little purpoſt. faſting till ſun-ſet, and then they only eat 
MOUNTAIN EER (S.) an inhabimnt orf (bread or pulſe, and drank water ; they kept 
lueller upon mountains, and commonly] themſelves retired, fitting upon the gun WW 
means thoſe, who by their retired way of | ar lying in aſhes, deeply filent, never 15. ; 
living from 7 are in a manner wild] ing, except to vent 3 rief in complaints 
ö ind ſavage in their behaviour, I *'F or mournful ſongs; this for a common friend 
| VOU'NTAINOUS (A,) hilly, rocky, full off or relation laſted fevers days, and upon very 
| riſing grounds 14, | extraordinary occaſions it Laſted..a month, 
| MOU'NTEBANK (S.) a pretender or unſkil-| and ſometimes longer; much. the fame was. 
- ful perfon in any art or feience whatever i] obſerved by the old Greets and Romany, and 
dut is commonly applied to thofe quacks © moſt of the eaſtern nations; from theſe ex - 
| pretenders to 2 that impoſe upon the preſflons of ſorrow, the moderns have taken 
ignorant, going from place to place with the their cuſtams of clothing themſclvas in 
| Rs of fine clothes, und great at-, black, Mr 8 
tendance, ſelling their pille, ſalves, &c. ver ' Mourning of the Cline, a diſeaſe in horſes, * 
theap, who have their confidents to vou that eauſes ulcers in the live. 
| among, the populace, the great* cures they MOUSE (S.) a ſmall vermin that is oftentimes... 
tend to have done, Ke. I very troubleſome, moſt houſes being more os * 
N UNT $0'RREL (S;) in nt fret ſitur] lefs infeſted withthem, for which reaſon, cats, . 
1725 ate under a great eminence, on the river Stour, are kept to catch, prevent, or deſtvoy them , 
, over which it hay a good ſtone bridge; the they are exceedingly fruitful, bringing forth 
| market, which is but ſmall, is weekly sn] a great many at one litter; they are reported 
| Monday z diſtant from London 33 computed, to be phyſically uſed in ſome. diſtempers , 
4 and 104 meaſured miles I they were forbidden to be eaten by the Jexos * 
| MOURAVLLE (S.) a Farrier's inftrument,} av an unelean creatute, though at the fiege 
rlgatly called barnat ler, jointec at one end, of Feruſalem they were forced to break through. . 
vith a hinge, to hold à horſe by the noſe, | this 3 3 among the Ancients hierg- 
4 and ſo to keep him ſtill While an incifion is] | glyphically,.a mouſe ſignified à wiſe. or di- 
| made, or the hre given; &c. upon any extra- | cious choice, upon account they are ſaid L 
; ordigary occafion, * | I the exceeding nicety of their ſmell to diſtin 
| MOURN, (V.) to bewail, lament, grieve, oz} | guiſh the beſt or choiceft cheeſe, & e662. 
| ſorrow for, or after any perſon or thing, _ TH (S.) that part of the hed of which 
MOURNFUL (A.) forrowful, heavy, or grie-| the lips are as it were the dour, and from 
vous. | | I whence all articulate ſounds are iſſued, and 
4 | MUU'RNFULNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition through which the food paſſes into the fio-" 
„ mind, or ſituation of affairs that a perſon| mach; in ſome plates, to kiſs one's hand, 
is in, that excites ſorrow, &c. or to put it to one's mau!h, was the higheſt, 
MOURNING (S.) an actual expreſſion of | mark of refye& and ſabmifſion ; ſo when 
lrrow for ſome Joſs or calamity that hes] God inſpires his prophets,'&c. he is laid to 
| haypened ; and this is either private or pub-] open their mouths; ſo to obſer ve or obey the- 
ll, the ptivate extenting oaly to one or] mouth of God, the king, Kc. was to ſubmit 
more perſans in à family upon the death oi to, and practiſe what laws or directions were 
0 » huſhand, wife, brother, child, friend, or] given or commanded; alſo a cant word fn 
Miticylar 1cquaintarice,*&c, the publict,| „ noiſy, filly, ignorant, prat in, Ns 


ven 4 nation, city, &c. expreſſes theizl z 


M4 
low; in or end of 1 


river that vents or . tſelt into the ſea, 
- _ 22 river, is called its mouth 4 
nag, a horſe is ſaid to haye a fine, 


mou, tf that 
on his i, Igor oa mod 


his body ſomewhat 
| backward, and lifting hit hand a little, with- 
— e "of the bridle; in 
mon Speech, one that has a nice, dainty, or 
Akio of Homch, it is ſaid to be fine 
mwuthed 5 fo one that ſwears, ſcolds, talks 
bawdy, calls opprobrious names, &c; is ſaid 
| to have a foul mouth, @c, 
Mou THE (V.) to make game of 2 
| 4 or diftorted mouths ; al/o 712 
ul Tanguage, to ſcold, Jangle, murmur, 


MoutnouL (S.) ſometimes means ſo much 
victuals or drink as a perſon can put in bis 
mouth at one time, and ſometimes means 
only a ſmall quantity 7 any thing in com- 
pariſon to the number of perſons it is to ſa- 


tisfy or ſerve. 
1240 ) a large quantity of unthreſhed corn or 
ut together in a ſtack for keeping, 


to cut down 5, corn, c. 
* Fj , alſo N 8 like A 


cow, of to ridicule a perſon by making gri- 


. mares, 
MOW'ER (8.) huſbandman or labourer that 
cuts down graſs, corn, c. with a ſcythe or 
fickle, &c. Wo a cant name for a cow, | 
MUCH (Pa Ide en uantity or number in 


Mc 177 * heaty, muſty, mould) 
MU'CILAGE (s.) 2 viſcous or muſty extract, 
br thick juice made of roots, herbs, &c. pretty 


reſembling moiſt glue, c. | 
(As) any thing that yields ; 


ILA'GINO 

a thick, ren, matter. 
MUCK (s.) dung for the 8 or farmers 
grou [2 bong wah dirt, or naſti- 


_ * a * name for money hoarded 


e up 6. cloth tied to childrens 
| * to wipe or clean their ſhotty noſes on, 


with, 
MUCK-HILL (S.) a layſtall, dunghill, or other 
ſuch like place, 
MUCK-WORM (.) worms that breed In 
du ills, &c, alſo any coveteus, niggardlz 
miſer, or perſon deſirous of getting a great 
deal of 3 and for that purpoſe denies 
Himfelf the reaſonable and common plea- 
ſures and comforts of life, 
MUCO'SE or MUCO'US (A.) any thing that 
ids or oozes out thick ſlimy matter, as ſaot 
Moves; 7245 the Anatomifls, is what 
either 4 ſnot, or any other thick viſcous 
excrement flowing from the proce ſur pay _— 
L 4 to the noſtrils and palate, or t 
1 that flows You. the glandules, _— 


2 they r are for qd from ſharp and hard 


N 


MUD (8. J canh 


earth mixed with water to 1 
ese ; alſo a dull, heayy-headed 
called a mud. 
MUDDINESS (S.) the condition of at 


that is full of, or daubed with mud or : 


alſo bad iy ogg deb or a 


imperfe: 
mirDBLs v. to roll * youu 


neſs in an odd manner, or 
MU'DDLED (A.) ſpoken of A perf 
A. en of 4 
neither drun 2 but aol pub 
uor, or the condition that is 
8 led maudling or half drunk. 
M 46 (A.) thickiſh, dirty, as liquor that 
has dregs or dirt in it; alſo any thing that 
not fine, clear, or bright, as a colour In dyi 1 
or painting, or a compoſition in 


Mb & MEW (v.) to mut up. in a cloſe 
confined place; alſo a large coop, cage, « 
pen, where hawks are kept while they mw 
'moult, or chan ange | their feathers z alſo to @y 
or make a noiſe like a cat, 


with MUES ar MEWS S.) that near 
Croſs, where the 's ſtables ate now 


and which anciently was appointed for 65 
fron s hawks, when that ſport was jo pruc- 


MUPP (8) the fur or Kid of fone bei 
ſewed in the form of a cylinder; holloy 
Or Ir e e e 


MU'FFLE (v.) to tie ſomething before the 
mouth, to hinder a perſon or creature from 
* biting, &c. and alſo to prevent the 

ſome prejudicial mattets from 

getting ws the throats of thoſe that ar 

obliged to work in them 
inding of white-led, affenick, &c. 

Mir FFLER (S.) a onde cloth, &c. that if 
put over the noſtrils mouth, and chin, &; 
of thoſe who grind white lead, æc. 

MU'FTI or MOU'FTI (8.) the A1 ror 
or ons Fig em OD rel 821 

not wit ng he ma n 

the ſtate, and that is a ts wh 
to him when there bap a debate 2 
depoſing the ſultan, yet he is liable to bs 
depoſed himſelf in caſe he falls under the 

| grand ſeignior's diſpleaſure ; while is bis 

þ office, he is eſteemed the oracle of their la 

| and is applied to in al doubrful and dhe 
eaies, 

Mud (s.) an earthen veſſel, ehiefly uſed ts 

1086 T1 806 ) that part of # ſheep 
U” 7 that a ſheep's 
4 which in other — is called th 


MU'CGLETONIANS (S;) « ſect that ſpravy 
op in the time of the civi] wars in to Ts 
time; ſocalled from one Ludeqvich 5 
1 Jaw 4 mean mechanick, who, among other ica 

| Jaus herefies, affirmed that God the Fathes 


. K. the malkiag d 


MULL (V.) a p 


M UL. 
jniog the vernment of heaven ta E. 
came 82. ſuffered death in a hu 4 
form ;, they deny the TrinitF, the creation of 
the earth and water, the immortality of the 
foul, lc. 1 oy have the power of 
105805 or M15 A.) inelinable to 
be flouſy, muſty, or ill-tafted; and when ap- 
lied to the weather, is when the air is of a 
moiſt, cloſe, and warm diſpoſition, thick and, 
uofit for reſpiration, 
W (A) lowing, bellowing, or mak- 
here 
hs hrs crying out or ſtruggling noiſe that per- 
m make in apoplexies, c. a 


MU'ID (S.) a large ſort of French meaſure for- 
both wet and dry, and in divers parts | 


is of divers quantities, like the fother in 
be ing ; it is alſo one of the regular wine- 
calls ofed among them. 


MULA'TTO (S.) among the Indians, &c. is 


a perſon born of parents that are of different 
nations, as of a white or Indian woman or 
a negro man, and the contrary, | 
MU'LBERRY (S.) among the. Boraniſts, ſig- 
nifies all thoſe fruits that are compoſed of 
ſeveral ſmall juicy berries, as it were united 
into one, as the ſtrawberry, blackberry, raſ- 
derry, Kc. tho' there is a tree whoſe fruit in 
particular bears this name, the leaves whereof! 
are very large as well as its fruit, which is 
exceeding juicy and rich'; the leaves are 
found to be proper food. for the filk-worm. 
MULCT (S.) a fine or 8 puniſhment 
inflied upon a perſon by a law court, ſor his 
doing or forbearing ſomething he ought not, 
MULCT (V.) to lay a fine upon 2 perſon as a 


- 


— 4 for omitting ſomething he ſhauld| 


have done, or doing ſomething he ought not 
MULE ($.) a beaft or creature generated be- 
tween. a horſe and an als, and that may be 
either a ſtone - horſe and ſhe-aſs, or jack-aſs 
and a mare ; theſe are efteemed a ſort of 


monſters, which do not propagate their ſpe-| 


cies, though ſome are of a contrary opinion; 


ancien 


grandees coaches are genorally drawn by theſe 
creatures; the Gardeners call thoſe 


or inoeul ation. 2600 

MULETEE'R or MULETIE'R (S.) a keeper, 
manager, or driver of mules. 

Mu R (S.] in a Lap Senſe, ſometimes 
bgnifies a woman legally married, in contra- 
diſtinftion to a concubine, and ſometimes the 
children or iſſue of ſuch marriages, to diſtin- 
guiſh them from baſtards, or ſoas begotten of 
A concubine, 

LL ( particular method. of cooking 

vine in cold weather, or for people that are 


ting, which is done by heating it over 


ke cows or bulls; _ the in- 


the Roman ladies had equipages| 
un by mules, and to this day in Spain the 


owers | 
and fruits by this name, that are produced| 
from two different ſorts, either by engrafting| 


and infuſing or decoQting balm. and other o 
; Gor Seu Rerde and ſpices; this is common 
Th done with white wines ; when red wine 

is thus cooked, it is called burning it. 
MU"LLAR or MU'LLER (S.) the ſtone that 
is held in the painters hand to grind his co- 
ours with, commonly of à conical form. _ 
MULLET (s.) the name of a fiſh, by ſome 

called a barbel ; in Heraldry, it is a ſtar with 
five points; it js uſed to'mark the fourth ſon 
or third brother of a houſe ; and ſometimes it 
is borne as an abſolute coat-armour ; it is 
ſuppoſed to take its name from the rowel of 
a ſpur, becauſe when there are fix or more 
pointy, it is called a ſtar ; the Surgeons call a 
ſmall inſtrument they uſed to pick any thing 
out of the eye, or ether parts of the body 
with, by this name, 
MU'LLIGRUBS (s.) 2 pretended or counter- 
feit ſullenneſs, a reſolute and fixed, or arti- 
2 e in order to gain ſome point 


Ired, | 2 
MULTA'NGUEAR (A.) any figure that bas 
2 great many angles, hy | 
MULTIFA'RIOUS (A.) bepring, containing, 
or carrying various ſorts R 
2 ORM (A.) of many forts os different 
| forms, | apt Bag Boas 
MULTILA”TERAL (A.) having many des. 
MULTFLOQUOUS (A.] full of talk, very 
Weng bank nb + Þ 1 r 
MULTINO'MIAL (A.} having many names, 

called b Aileen eben: © HP 
MULTINO/MIAL (A.) in Aalen, is a quan- 
, tity compoſed of many different quantities 
| Joined togethether, a8 c- = ce, Ce. 
MULTVFPAROUS (A.)] any creatore that 
| mg forth many young ones at a birth, 
MULTIPARTITE (A.] any thing that con- 
' fiſts of a great many parts. | 2 
MVU'LTIPEDE (A.) any creature that has a 
/ th 
MULTIPLE (A.)] many-fold, a term in . 
' ritbmetich, that fignifies that one number 
exactly contains another a certain number 
of times, as 20 is the multiple of 2, 4, 5, 


HE: ; | | 
Muliiple Ratio or Proportion, is that ratio 
or proportion that is b&tween numbers that 
are multiples the one to the other, as the 
ratio between 30 and 2, 4, 5, Kc, where the 
ratio of the greater to the leſs is as 10 to 7, 

5 to 1, or 4 to 1, Kc. and if you com 

the leſs to the greater, it is then called ſub- 
multiple ratio or proportion, and the num- 
| bers themſelves are called ſubd-multiples 3, 
under this general term of multiple and ſub- 
multiple, the ſeveral cther denominations of 
duples, triples, &c. alſo ſub-duples, ſub tri- 
ples, &. are contained, eh. 

MULTIPLEX (A.) one number or thing that 

contains another a great many times. 
MULTIPLYVABLE or MULTIPLI'CABLE 


— 


— 


the fire, and ſweetening it with fine ſugar, 


. 


(A.) any thing whoſe number may be in- 
Sr 
1 
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MULTIPLICA/'ND ($.). an Arithmetical term 
For that number that is give, to ſtand ſtill, 
or be repeated a e of times; 
or js thes which, in the common operation of 
that rule in arithmetick.called multiplication, 

 Rtands 7 NN E 
MULTIPLICA/TIPN (8, the & of incresf+ 
ing or. producing. more: of the ſame ſpecics 
of any thing, than at preſent is in being: 
and this is particularly applied to what is or- 
. dinarily called the fourth rule in aridbmetick 
ious method teaches jo 


* 


- which by a compeadio 
| perform what by the rule of addition. wou 
; be;exceeding tedious ; an 

. Gngle figures are 2 
© called ſimple multiplication, but when more are 
"ſo done, it is called compound multiplication ;, 


in Geometry, multiplication changes the ſpecics| 


from lines to planet, and from planes to 


ſolids, b. 2 „ . FA 1 Lai . 
MULTIPLICA'TOR (s.) in Arithmelich, it 
the active or operating number, or that which, 
repeats the multiplicand ſo often, as itſelf 
contains units, | | 


MULTIPLICITY (s.) many-fold; or. often-| 


times; alſo. a great, variety of different cir-, 
cumftances or buſineſſes. 1 

MU'LTIPLY (V.) 10 increaſe, make more, 
or, repeat a thing oftentimes over, | 


MU'L'TITUDE (S.) a great number of things | | 


.or rſons. 4 gn I 1 % 
MUM (8.) n ftrong, leafant;. and N 7 
* from Brunſiuicl, 597 5 


alt · liquor, brou 
er parts of Germany ; the ſtated meth 


of making which, as recorded in the towp- 


. houſe at Brunfavick, is as follows: Take 63 | 
© gallons of water that has been boiled to the 


onſumption of a third part, brew. it wi 
12 buſhels of wheaten malt, one dae 


of ost malt, and one buſhel of Far dee | 
Ape, 


' when it is turned, Jet not the ho 5 
too full at firſt, and as ſoon as it begins to, 
_ work, Js into it three pounds of the inner 
rind o 

pound, three handfuls of carduuy benedictus, 


* Aowers of roſa ſoliz one handfu}, burnet, be- 


topy, marjoram, avens, penny- royal, and 


wild thyme, of each a handful and a half; 


- of elder-flowers two large handfuls, 30 ounces 
of bruiſed cardamon - leeds, one otynce of 


© bruiſed barberries ; let the liquor work with | 
- theſe ſeeds and berbs in it, but take care it | 


© does not work over, and as it decreaſes by 
working, keep it filled up till it flops, and 
then put into the hogſhead ten new-laid eggs 
* whole, then ſtop it up, and keep it about 
two years before you drink it, © 
MoM (Part.) whift, be filent, ſay nothing 
about the matter, ce. 
MU'MBLE (V.) te chew one's food with the 
tums only, or to ſuck it or break it auk- 
. wardly ; alſo to mutter or grumble at a 


King, to ſpeak privately or ſurlily to one's| 


MUM: 
[ * $62 , 


s |.  querading, 22555 the buſfoon, K 


when, only two 
together, it i- 


fir, the tops of fir, and birch one 


| fits without ſpeaking, as though he had ache 
5 Ul. as F - rig 

MUM-GLA'SS (S,) a cant: word for the me. 
31 . erefted in Fifþ-flrect, near London 
; Fridge — en of the dreadful 
aum un "3 which conſumed the gresteg 
5 2764 b PIP. der 750 1. 
or maſquerade wHnout ſpeaking, RF 

MU MMERY (S.) trifling, wantoning, maſ- 


. 


MU'MMIES (S.) are dead bodies embalmi 
and wrapped up in certain linen cloths well 
impregnated with gums, wax, &c, to pre. 
vient the bodies corrupting ; they are found 
ia Egypt, about the village Sakara, a ſmall 
diſtance from Cairo; the ground where they 
are found. is like a vaſt bury ist · place, adorn- 
ed in divers places with many pyramids ; 
there are under the ground many vaulted. 
rooms cut in quarries of white ſtone, with a 
hole like the mouth of a well, to deſcend 
into them ; theſe walls are ſquare, built with 
good ſtones, and filled with ſand to. cloſe the 
grotto, which ſand. is taken out when people 
are deſirous to go in and fee them; the vid 
tants are let down by ropes properly applied 
to the bottom, where the door is; the rooms 
axe commonly ſquare, and contain many bye 
places, where the mummjes are depoſited, ſome 
In ſtone tombs, others in cheſts or coffins 


made of ſycamote wood, with many other 
ornaments ; The dead bodies are wrapped 
up with follers,or fillets of linen cloth dipped 
in a compoſition fit to preſerve from corrup- 
tion; theſe fillets are ſo often wrapped 3 
bout, that there are ſometimes more. than a 
_ thouſand elle going in length from head to 
| _ An = _ adorned with many 
_ hieroglyphicks painted in gold, repreſentin 
the Moy 5 M. * 5 of the ket 
ed; ſome have a. golden leaf delicately ſet on 
the face, others have a kind of a head-picce 
made of cloth, and prepared with mottar, on 
which the face of the perſon is repreſented in 
gold. In unwrappipg them, ſmall metal idols 
are ſometimes found, curiouſly wrought, and 
ſome have a little piece of gold under their 
tongue : Some mummies are ſhut up in cheſts 
made up of many cloths paſted together, 
Which are as ſtrong as wooden ones, and 
never rot ; the balm that preſerves theſe bo- 
dies is black, hard, and ſhining, like pitch, 
and ſmells pleaſantly ; ſome of thee ire 
> ound 000 N —54 CET 3” 
MU” S.) a phyfical i t, of w 
there are CL [8:4 vix. po 
ing a liquid ſubſtance, iNving out of the ſe | 
pulchres from the carcaſſes embalmed with 
aloes, myrih, and balfam, 2. The Fyyp- 
tian, being a liquor, iſſuing ſram the dead 
bodies embalmed with pilſaſph aJto?, or 2 ſoft 
of pitch gathered in Palefline, with which they 
uſed to embalm the bodies of the meaner fort, 
and are there ſometimes ſold to the E. 
RE, 


> 


wats. now In 


. 


S 


* 
—— — — 


1 
MUM-CIHA'NCE (s.) one that in company 


2 
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en 
pens; Tlie third fort is a factitioni pifſa- 
haltus, being a mixture of pitch and roſin, 
which is ſold for the true mummy ; the fourth 
fort are the dead carcaſes dried under the 
ſands by the heat of the ſun, eſpecially in 
the country of the Hammonians, betwixt y- 
nic and Alexandria, where travellers are 
often buried in the ſands by the violence of 
the winds ; the firſt fort is eſteemed the beſt ; 
among the Gardeners, the wax. or glutinous 
ſubſtance uſed in grafting and plantirig of 
trees, is called by this name, which is thus 


prepared: Take a pound of common pitch, | 


and a quarter of a pound of common turpen- 
tine, melt them together in the open air, 
having ſomething to quench and cover it, 
2s it offers to riſe too violently, which being 


add to it a little common wax, and fo keep it 
for uſe 5 when you apply it in dreſſing the 
roots of trees, melt it, and dip in it the two 
ends of the pieces of root, one after another, 
then put them in water, and plant them in 
the earth, then ram the earth down cloſe upon 
them, and let them remain in the ground. 

To thraſh or beat 4 2 4% MU'MMY (V.) 
is to bruiſe and beat him in ſo deſperate a 
manner, that he ſeems to be one continued 
bruiſe, V 

MUMP (V.) to bite the lip like a rabbet; alſo 
to beg or deſire ſomething of another. 


MU'MPERS (S.) among the Gifſcy-Crew, is | 


called the 47th order of canters or genteel 
beggars, who will not accept of viduals, 
but only money or clothes, The male mum- 
## often appears with” an apron before him, 


and a cap an his head, pretending to be, a 


decayed tradeſman, who having been ſick a 
great while, by the extraordinary expence 


and inability is ſo weak he cannot work; at] 
other times he appears like a decayed gen- 


tleman, who has been undone by ſome un- 
ſoreleen accident, or prejudicial buſineſs. 
The temale mumper knocks confidently at 
people's doors, deſires to ſpeak with the gen- 
tlewoman of the houſe, which obtaining, 
after apologizing for her rudeneſs, alledges 
that a great family, extraordinary loſſes, the 
death or long ſickneſs of her huſband, &c. 
has reduced her to exceeding great ſtraits, 
and therefore humbly begs relief, not as a 
common beggar but an, unfortunate gentle- 
woman, &c, 3 
MUMPERS-HALL (S.) a common receptacle 
of all ſorts of beggars, which is ſometimes 
an alehouſe privately ſituated, a. brandy or 
bin. hop, &c, where they too often ſhew 


their real or pretended misfortunes have not | 


dyly impreſſed their minds, but are frequent- 
ly guilty of many diſorders. 


MUMPISH (A.) ſullen, ill-humoured, chur- | 


' altefnately lighted and quenched, till all the 
nitrous and volatile particles are evaporated, |, 
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| MEDICINES 
Za de wounds, ulcers, Ke. , 
MU*'NDICK (8.) a marcafite of mineral glebeg, 


or green. 


4 


\ puritying, or ſcoweti 


Si &c. « 
MU'NDIFY (V.) to cleanſe, purify, putze, 


ſcour, &c, bs, 
MUNDU'NGUS (8.) any offenſive; ftinking, 


or ſtrong· melling herbs, particularly bad or 5 


ordinary tobacco. 


- that ſigniſicd the fights and privileges of the 


ſettled or eſtabliſhed laws of the place in par- 
ticular 3 ſo thoſe officers that are elected ta 
keep and preſerve the common peace and 


allowed to them, are called municipal officers, 
as mayors, ſheriffs, conſuls, bail:ffs, Kr. 
(S.) liberality, bountifulneſs, ' generoſity, 
charity, &c. : 


nerous, free or open-hearted, charitable, © 
MU'NIMENT (S.) a fortification, or military 
detence. | N 
MU”NIMENT-HOUSE (S.) in Cathadrah, 
Collegiate-Ghurches, Caftles, c. is an apart- 
ment where the ſeals, charters, deeds, or 
other evidences are kept. Y Fa 
MU'NIMENTS*{S.) in La, 


clear or defend his title to bis eſtate. 
MU”NIONS (S.) in Architt&ure, ate the up- 
right poſts in window lights that are erected 
„ the light, and to faſten the 
aſs to. 3 5 
MUNTTION (S.) in War, is ſometimes ap- 
plied to the ſtores, and ſometimes to the for- 
e of x place. 3 | 1 la 
U'RA S; a tax, z of m id 
to thoſe 15 Ec. 8 encloſed within 
| walls to keep them in repair. 
5 in, or be- 


MURAL (A.) ſomething upon, 
longing to a wall, : 
ural Arch, is a wall, or | walled arch, 
placed or built exactly in the plane of the 
_ meridian, i. e. upon the meridian line, for 
the fixing a large quadrant, ſextant, &e, td 
obſerve the meridional altirude of any of the 
heavenly bodies. Is | 
Mural Crown, among the old Romain, was 
a crown indented at the top like the battle- 
ments of a wall, with whieh the Romans re- 
- warded' thoſe who firſt mounted the walls 
of any place beſieged, and dtove away the 


enemy. WY 
MU'RDER or MU'RTHER (5.) in the ſenſe 
of our Law, is a wilful killing of a man upon 


10 ng out of temper, 3 | 
NE (A.) worldly, or nging to 
the world, ) POE . | 


5 


| 


malice prepenſed, or fore thought, whether 
m | Eng- 


* 


found in tin- mines; ſometimes white, yellow, . 


MU'NDATORY' & MUNDITIGATIVS 
(S.) ſuch as cleanſe and. 


| MUNDIFICA'TION (s acleanfing;purgipgs. 


MUNICIPAL (A.) a term in the Rem Lat; 


Roman citizens, from whence it has been 
imported into all civil ftates, and ſignifies the 


ſafety of a corporation, eity, c. according 
to the ſeveral grants or indujgenc*s made or- - 


MUNI'FICENCE or MUNVFICENTNESS. -- 


— 


MUNYFICENT (A.) liberal, bountiful, ge- 


are ſuch au- 
thentick deeds, whereby a man is enabled to 


f E 
o 4 


us 


1 8 


: Brelifomen or foreigner; living under thefMU'RING (s.) is eiter the 


, king's protection; likewiſe, if, upon an 

affray made, the conſtable with his aſſiſtants 
come to ſuppreſs it and preſerve the peace, 
_ and in thus executing ay office, he or any 

of his afliftants are Nain, the law deems this 
murder, though the murderer knew not the 
party which was Killed, and though the 
_  afﬀray was ſudden, becauſe tlie conſtable and 
his aflifants came by the authority of the 
la to keep the peace, and to 2 the 
danger which may enſue by breaking of it; 

and for this the law adjudgeth it murder, and 


that the murderer had malice prepenſe, be- 


cauſe he oppoſed himſelf againſt the juſtice of 
the realm; likewiſe if a 
be ſlain in the legal execution of the proceſs 
of the law, or in doing their office; or if a 


95 * 


this is murder; for which the law appoints 
the puniſhment. to be death, Lond 

_ Feiture of all the lands, goods, and chattels of 
the offender ; It was a cuſtom in old time, 
if a man was ſound guilty in any appeal of 
murder, that his wife and all the nearzft of 
his k in which, was murdered, ſhould draw 


- 


the Hebrews, voluntary murder was 2 


poniſhed with desth, but involuntary murder | 


with baniſhment only, for which purpoſe 
eities of reſuge were appointed for the of- 
fender to ſſec to, where he was obliged to re- 
main till the death of the then high-prieft, 
MURDER or MU'R THER 4 ) to ſlay, x nl, 
or deſttoy the life of any perſon wilfully, with 


prepenſe malice, 1. 5 
MUADERBR (5.) any perſon that is guilty 


„ or commits the crime of murder 


_ of, m 
MU/RDERING-PIECES (s.] ſmall pieces of 


* 


--ordhance, principally uſed on the fore caſtle 


oſ a ſhip when boarded by an enemy. f 
MU/RDERING-SHUT (S.) nails, old iron, 
tones, ſmall bullets, &c. put into the cham- 

bers of (mall cannon, to be principally uſed on 


_ - ſhip-board, to clear the decks when boarded] tr; 
| a animal ſpirits from the brain, their common 
ſeat, to the tendons by the nerves, and thence 
to the middle of the mhſcles, where they con- 
tract them, and when that is done, recede 
from the muſcles again; the ancients divid 


by an enemy. : | TH] 
MURDER: 'Us (A.) of a bloody-minded, 
cual, malicious diſpoſition, inclined ot ready 
to commit murder, | 


3 MURE(V.) to {top or wal! up a window, door, | 


. or other opening or paſlage, with bricks, 
tones, Kc. 33 
MU'RENGERS (S.) ,ofticers choſen to look 


alter the publick walls of any city or walled | 


town ; and is particularly in uſe in the city 
. .of Cheſter, where two of the muſt noted citi- 
tens are annually choſen to look aſter and 
cauſe to be repaired, the walls of that city; 


end when any conſiderable reparations are 


made, an inſcription in ſtone is ſet up, ſpe- 
eit ing how many yards were fo repaired, the 
time when, and who were murergers 5 to 


S 


/ ſupport which charge, they ate empowered 


eritf or his officers| 


' , watchman be killed in the doing his office, | 
e for- 


the feldn ho committed the murder by 4 
|. long rope lo the place of execution, Among 


muſky or 
alſo the 


traction 1 


a mvlcle 


MUSCO 


hind it, 


ts collect a certain toll. 


of ſtreams of water, 


wine is made of. | | 
MU”SCLE (S.) a ſmall, well-reliſhed,-eatable 
flie-fiſhz in Anatomy, the muſcle is an orga- 
nical part of the body furniſhed with tendons, 
and a fibrous or fleſhy bel 
Whoſe office is to move «the membess that 
are contiguous to it: this motion or coo- 


walling i or raikng 
the walls already built higher, of or about 


any building, 5 
Munk K (S.) darkneſs ; alſo the huſk, films, 
or ſkins of fruit, not ſo fit for eating as the- 
fruits themſelves. 
MU RK (A.) dark, cloudy, duſſciſh, lours 


ing, 

MU RMOUR (s.) to 

be diſlatisfied, &c, 

MU'RMUR (S.) a humming noiſe, a purling 
or diſcontented or diſla«, 

tisfied expreſſion of people's uneaſineſs, fears, 


or hopes. | 
MUR”MURING (S.) mutteripg, finding fault, 
| 1 an uneaſineſs and diſſatisfaction at 
anNY thing. g Rn — 
MU“ RRAIN (S.) among Cattle, is the ſame a 
a plague among men ; the natural cauſes of 
a murrain are various, but the principal ons 
is a hot dry ſeaſon, or a general putreſac. 
tion of the air, which begetting an inſlam- 
mation in the blood, and a: ſwelling 
throat, becomes contagious, communicative, | 
and mortal. | 
MU RRE (S.) in Heraldry, is the colour 
called purple, or pure ſanguine, deemed a 
princely colour, and much efteemed, uſed in 
tome robes of the knights of the Bath, ex- 
preſſed by Engravers by lines hatched acroſy 
one another diagonally, | | 
Mu RRION (S.) . ſteel- cap 


grumble, find fault, repine, 


in the 


„or head · piece, 

worn as a defence in war, and by fire · men, to 
bear off the falls of timber, brick, &c. 

MU SCADEL or MU:SCADINE WINE (s.) 

a rich ſort of pleaſant - taſted wine, of « 


perfumed ſme} ; alſo a conſection; 


particular fort of 


grapes that the 


or middle part, 


s gerformed by the flowing of the 


into the head, 


Y GLASS (S.). 4 


Iuſcouy, called the mirror- g | 
repreſents the image of whatever is ſet be- 


, ; 


muſcles are deſtined either to the ule of ©- 
vities or limbs, and are diverſely denomi- 
nated from their ſhapes or places where they 
are, and actions they pertorm, and © 

quently are very numerous, 
gane found in 
tone, becauſe it 


MU'SCULAR (A.) ſomething belonging # 
appertaining to the muſcle, : 
Muſcular Arterict, two arteries proceed- 
| ing from the ſub-clavians, and diſtributed 
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' , veins, two whereof come from the ſkin, and 


vs ©: ,- 

among tbe hinder. muſcles of the neck, / 
Muſcular Fibres, thoſe fmall threads or 
- fibres that make up and compoſe: the body | 


* 


of a muſcle, © - | So 
Muſcular Membrane, a membrane ſuppoſed. 

to inveſt the whole body immediately under 

the adipoſe membrane. | 


Muſcular Motion, is the ſame with volun- 


5 


tary or ſpontaneous motion, 

Muſcular Veins, a name common to ſeveral 
the hind muſcles of the thighs, and terminate 
in the ſub - claviuns. t e, 


MU'SCULOUS-(A:.) full of muſcles,” ++» | 


MUSE (S.) a thoughtful, ſtudious diſpoſition ;* 
alſo the'being in a ſtudy or contemplation 
upon any thing, matter, or ſubject, to be as 
it were wholly taken up with - inward 


thoughts, and nat any ways regardfyl- of 


| 


external objects. | 


MUSE(V.) to contemplate, duch, hr think very] 


attentively upon any matter or buſineſs, 
MU'SES (S.) certain. goddeſſes among the 


ancients, the reputed daughters of Fupiter | 
w 


and Mnemoſyne, nine -in number, to 

the — ſciences is attributed, par- 
ticularly the various ſorts of „called 

by the- names of Clio, Urania, Calliope, Zu- 


ine. Erato, Thalia, Mulpomene, Terpſychore,| 


and Poybymnia; ſome call them the daugh- 
ters of Carlus and the Earth, that expreſs he 
qualities of the body and ſpirit ſor ſciences; 
they were at firſt but three, via. Meditation, 
Memory, and Singing; but a certain carver 
having orders to make three ſtatues of the 
- then three Muſes for the temple of Apollo, 
. made three of each, which being very curious 
vorkmanſhip, they were all ſet up, and from 
thence reckoned nine, and had accordingly 
the above names applied to them, and each 
2 diſtin branch of ſcience given her as the 
inventreſes. ä ; ; 
MUSEUM (S) a place of Alexandria in Egypr, 
' like the prytaneum of Athens, where learned 
men of extraordinary merit were maintained 
by the public, becauſe of tlieir conſiderable 
ſeryices to the commonwealth z alſo any 
fiudy or library, college or publick place of 
reſort; and in particular a noble building at 
the lower part of which is a chymical 


laboratory, and the upper part a repoſitory | 


for natural and artificial rarities, | 
MUSHROOM or MU'>HROON (s.) a plant 
intirely deſtitute of flowers, of which there 
are a great many various ſorts, all' called by 
the general name of funguſes ; of theſe ſome 
are extravagantly ſmall, and others ſo large, 


| 


MU'SICK (S.) is that art which teaches” liow 
to form concores, and bring agreeable ſounds 
to the ear; and this is —— 
mathematical rules or proportions, found 
out by various experiments, and at lat e. 
duced to a demonſtrative ſcience, ſ , as. 
relates to the tones and intervals of ſounds 
only, ſo that indeed myfick is nothing elfe bat 
the agreement, apt proportion, and mixture 
of acute} grave, and mixed ſounds; bat is 
- confidered under many diſtinctions, and 
ſometimes it is applied to the tone of voice 
uſed by orators, players, ſingers, e. ſome- 
times to the making or compoſing pieces for 
Inſtrumental performances ; ſometimes to 
the harmony and agreement between friends, 
&c. it is ſometimes practical, and'ſometimes 
ſpeculative, c. The invention of the ſei- 
ence, properly ſo called, or the performance 
upon muſical inftruments, is ver —_ 
being earlier than the flood for Jubal is ſai 
to be the father, or firſt teacher of thoſe that 
| handled the harp.or organ; ſome of the 
| heathens attribute the invention to Pythago«, 
_ rai, and ſay he took the hint of a diateſſerpn, 
a diupente, and a diapaſon, from the beating 
of hammers in a ſmith's _ The poets 
make Mercury and Apollo the firſt muſicians z 
the preſent ſcale or gamut now uſed was in- 


% 


years ago; the uſe and defign of this art is 
to recreate and compoſe the mind, and to 
allay and excite the paſſions; of the extra- 
ordinary effects of practical me, both pro · 
tance and ſacred hiffory are loaded with ac- 
counts and examples, for which reaſon the 
ſolemnit ies of all religions have been per- 
formed with the ſound of proper inſtruments; 
the Heathent, the Jas, and the. Chrifians, 
have added the human voice to the artificial 
ſounds, to make their ſervice the more af- 
fecting and grande. 
MU'SING (S.) thinking, pauſing, ſtudying or 
meditatin . Rr > bo ; ; 
MUSK 0 a very ſtrong. perfume, and no 
ways pleaſant, unleſs duly tempered by other 
mixtures or perfumes; the vulgar notion that 
it comes from, or is the teſticles of the beaſt 
' called/a'cuſtor, is a miſlale; it being found 
in a kind of bag or tumour, growing about 
the bigneſs of a hen's egg under the belly, 
towards the genital parts of a beaſt called a 
muſk, which upon ſtritt examination, is found 
to be only a quantity of blood there congeal- 
ed, and almoſt corrupted, which occafions it 
to caſt forth a ſtrong, putrid ſmell, 
MU'SKET or MU'SQUET (S.; a light fort of 


u to be a chariot, load z nothing in Botany is| 
more occult than this plant, nor nothing 


more curious ; the manner of cultivation is 


1 peculiar as the plant itſelf, and the con-f - 
of the learned as numerous as the] eight inches, from the muzale to the fire- 


ſorts of the nt, 
MUSICAL 255 ſomething belonging or ap- 


fire-arms, carried by the ſoldiers upon their 
ſhoulders when on a march, and formerly 
uſed to be diſcharged by a match, but now 

a fireloclke; they are fized to three feet 


pan or touch-hole, and of a bore ſo as to 
carry a ball of about an ounce weight; they 


Fanny to muſick, harmonious, pleaſant) arc the moſt convenient and common ſort of 


ing, c. 


* 
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ite · arms uſual in war, upon account of theit 
eaſy pottability, eſpecially fince the late im- 
provements of locks and bayonets being added 
to them, which renders them both offenſive 
and defenſive, as well againſt the horſe as 


the foot; whereas before, one third of every | 
| "n_ any was obliged to car 
0 c 


ry pikes to keep 
ſe ; the length of the line of de- 
Fence is ſettled by the diftance a muſket will 
do execution, which is accounted about 240 
yards, according to which all the works are 
Lf roportioned, $2 0h & h BT 
MU'SKET-BASKET (S.) in Mar, are baſkets 
that are from 12 to 18 inches high, and 8 


or 10 diameter at the bottom, and 12 at} 


the top, ſo that theſe being filled with earth, 
. there is room to lay a muſket between them 

at bottom, being ſet on low breaſt-works 
or parapets, or upon. ſuch as are beaten 


down. 

MusKETEE RS or MusUETEE'RS (S.) 
- thoſe ſoldiers in every regiment of foot that 
carry a muſket z in Frante there are two 
companies, or rather troops, called mouſque- 
.  Faires du roy, compoſed of all gentlemen, ex- 


' . cellently mounted, who ſcrve either a- foot 


or horſeback, and ſignalize themſelves upon 
all deſperate occaſions, being there only for 
prefermentz the king himſelf is their cap- 


R. 


them is called captain-lieutenant; yet each 
of them comma 


und foot, and accordingly takes place of all 


| 3 colonels of either; they are reckon- 


ed as gendarmes, and march next to the 
- Scotch gendarmes ;. there are 250 in each 
company 3 the firſt company or troop uſed 
to be called great mufletcers ; they rode on 
White horſes, and had a gold galloon upon 
their hats; the ſecond troop ride on black 
* horſes, and have filver lace on their hats. 
MUSKETQO'N (S.) a ſhort fire-arm with a 
very large bore, to carry ſeveral muſket or 
piſtol bullets at once, and therefore proper to 
fire among a crowd, or to keep a paſs; it is 
ſometimes called a blunderbuſs. | 
MU'STINE>S (S.) of a muſly nature in ſmell 
or taſte, Ke. 
MU'SLIN (S.) a fine ſort of cotton linen made 
| in, and brought from the Eaſft-Indies, 
MU'SSULMAN (S.) a common name to all 


the profeſſors of Mabometaniſin, and with |, 


them ignifics a true believer, 
MUST (Part.) it behoves you, or there is a 
need or neceflity of ſomething to be done. 
MUST (S.) new or ſweet wine, or the liquor 


juſt preſſed from the grapes, or any other | 


fruit · liquor before it has been fermented or 
worked. : 


MUSTA'CHES (S.) the hair ſuffered to grow. 
upon the upper lip till it is Jong and ſtrong, 
and then alſo called whiſkers, | EY 

MU'STARD (S.) a ſauce made of muſtard- 
ſeed ground or pounded, and mixed with 
vinegar, Water, &c. and commonly eaten 


tain, and the officer commanding each of | 


as colonel, both of horſe 


„ 4. ah 
with ſalt-fiſh, ſalt-pork, or beef, trips, u 


cheeſe, &c, - 6 
MU'STER (S.) in War, fignifies a. review of 
the troops, at which time an account of the 
names and numbers is taken, and alſo wha 
condition their arms and. accoutrements are 
in; at which time they alſo 
exerciſe them before the king, or 
ſome head officer, who order # pay ac- 
cordingly. 5 
MU'STER - MASTER - GENERAL ($,) 
| ſometimes called commiſſary-general 2 the 
muſters; in an Army, is an officer who takes 


number, arms, horſes, K. 
MU'STER-ROLL (S.) the lift, roll, or tat. 
logue of ſoldiers found in each company, 
| _— .or- regiment, by which the 
of the army is known, and the charge al. 
culated, | 
TT (3.06 ur ou or ſmell of ome, 
thing that is ſpoiled, by being kept too 
MUTABFLITY or MU"TA LENESS f 
the ſtate or condition of any thing that does, 
or may vary or change its preſent ſtate, reſg. 
lution, or condition often, or eaſily, 
MU”TABLE (A.) any thing that change, or 
may be changed eaſily and often, © 
MUTATION (S.) is changing from age ſiats 
or condition to another, whether naturally 
or accidentally, 4 | 
MUT E (S.) in Grammar, is a letter that is no 
ſounded or heard in the pronunciation, or 1 
letter that produces no Gund of itſelf with- 
out adding a vowel to it; in our Aptaba 
B, Cz D, G, J, K, P, QT. Ys are ealled 
mates; as are perſons naturally dumb, or 
whoſe tongues are cut out, or who refraj 
or forbear ſpeaking, wilfully or by choice; 
and this is ſomctimes practiſed at the fu- 
neral pomp of ſome great perſons, who 
have mutes ſtanding about the corpſe to make 
the ſolemnity the more awful; alſo certain 
perſons in the grand ſeignior's court, whoſe 
tongues are cut out, and who are execution- 
ers of the Emperor's diſpleaſure upon ba- 
ſhaws, &c, In Law, a priſoner may be mum 
two manner of ways, 1. When he ſtand 
mute without ſpeaking of any thing, and then 
it ſhall be enquired whether he- ſtood mus 
out of malice, or by the act of God; if the 
latter, then the judge of the court, ex , 
ought to enquire, whether he be the 1a 
erſon, and of all other pleas which he might 
ave pleaded if he had not ſtood mute. 2. 
When he pleads not, or doth not direftly 
anſwer, or will not put himſelf upon the 
inqueſt to be tried by God and his count!y- 
If a man wilfully ſtands mute, he | 
put to his penance ; if in caſe of an . 
peal, he wall be hanged ; if in caſe of hes 
ſon, he ſhall be drawn. and banged, The 
Aftrologers call Concer, Scorpio, and Piſets, m 
ſigns; and in Nativitice, they ſay when the 
fig 
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ſows 


ificators are therein, they ſpoil or cauſe 


an account of every regiment, as to their 
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alſo the dung or ordure of birds. ; 


MUTE (A.) dumb, filent, that does not, or 
cannot ſpeak or anſwer, when a queſtion is 


alked, &c. 


| MUTE (V.) to dung as birds do; and in the 
Low, when a criminal refuſes to plead, he is 


ſaid to ſſand Mute. N 


MUTILATE (V.) to maim, cut or brealr off 
of a perion or thing, as in Carving, to 
bab of a'leg, arm, &c. of 3 ſtatue, &c. 
alſo to caſtrate perſons to make them eu- 
nucht, to attend in the ſeraglios of the eaſ- | 
tern princes, &c, a practice alſo in Itaſy, to 


make the males ſing finely, 


MU'TILATED (A.) any thing hurt, maimed, 


caſtrated, &c, 
MUTILA'TION (S.) the act of breaking, 
hurting, maiming, or cutting off a part or 


member of any perſon or thing, 

MUTINEE'R (S.) one that murmurs, grum- 
bles, or rebels againſt a regular authority, 

MU'TINOUS (A.) of a quarrelſome, diſſatiſ- 
fied, rebellious diſpoſition. 

MUTINOUSNESS (S.) rebelliouſneſs, tu- 
multuouſneſs, ſeditiouſneſs, 

MUTINY 455 a ſedition, revolt, or deſertion, 
among ſoldiers, from and againſt their law- 
ful commanders. . | 

MUTTER (V.) to grumble, to ſpeak againſt 
the orders and commands of ſuperiors in a 


| ſecret. or imperfe&t manner, ſo as not eaſil 
to be over-heard or underſtood ; to find fault 


with, or grumble at any thing. 
MU"TTERING (S.) a finding fault, a fpeak- 

ing doubtfully or diſreſpe&fully' of or againſt 

any perſon or thing, in a low, growling, im- 


tone, "4 

MU'TTON (S.) the fleſh of ſheep when killed, 

and dreſſed fit for the market. a, 
MUTTON-MONGER (S.) a dealer in, or 
leller of mutton; alſo a cant word for a fol - 
lower, lover, or procurer of many different 

women, a whore-maſter, *' I 
MUTUAL (A.) the ſame on both ſides; or 
any love, hatred, good, or evil, reciprocally 
returned from one or many perſons to one or 

many, ' h 
MUTULE (S.) in ArchiteAure, is a ſort of 
vare modilion, ſet under the cornice of the 

oi order. 35500 

MUZZLE (v.) to tie, bind, or cover the 
mouth of any living creature, to prevent its 
eating, biting, ec. 09 - 
MUZZLE (S.) the mouth of a piece of can- 
don; alſo any thing put over the mouth, to 
it wp or cover it, as upon large 3, 
bears, horſes, &c, to prevent 40 — Fry 
eus biting, &c, and over a man's mouth, to 
prevent the noxious powders or ſteams - go- 
ing down the throats of thaſe that work in 
white lead, arſenick, &c. ; Rs 
WUZZLE-RING or MOU'LDING (S.) of 
4+ arge gun or piece of ordnance, 18 that 
which encompalles and ſtrengthens the muz« 
ile or mouth, WE, | 


\ 


ſome impediment in the native's ſpeech ; it is 


: 


£ 
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MYO'GRAPHY (S.) a deſeription of the 


muſeles of an animal body, | 
MYG'LOGY (S.) a diſcourſe or diſſertation 

upon the muſcles, _ | 
MYO'PS (S.) a perſon that is-purblind or 
. near-ſighted, 


MY'OPY (S.) purblindneſs, near-ſightedneſs? 


an incapacity of ſeeing diſtinctly at a diſtance 
MY*RIAD(S,) the number of ten thouſand, 
or 10, 00. | Ex i 
MV“ RMIDONs (S.) a people of Theſſaly, that 
attended Achilles to the Trojan war; allo a 
cant-word for the conſtable and his atten- 
dants, or the ſheriff and his officers, &c, 
MYRO'BALANS (S.) a medicinal fruit 
brought from the Indies, but nothing near ſa 
much in repute now as formerly, and by ſome 
imagined not to be the ſame the ancients ſa 
much praiſed; there are five ſorts of them, 
of different colours and ſhapes, and all of 
them in general of the ſame quality, being 
Nightly, purgative and aſtringent. | 


MYRRH (S.) a ſort of gum, which flows 


ſometimes of itſelf, and ſometimes by inci- 


fion, from a ſhrub that is common in Arabia, _ 


of about five cubits high,” of a hard wood, 
the trunk of which is defended by thorns 3 
it was anciently employed in perfumes, and 
embalming dead bodies, &c. The beſt is 
cleaneſt, rough, light, and breaks eaſily, 
ſmells ſweet, taſtes bitter and hot, whoſe 
quality is to heat, diſpoſe to reſt, and is 
good in cold diſeates of the head, and ſevs- 
ral other phyſical purpoſes; it was anciently 
uſed in ſacrifices and religious offerings and 
dedications, as , appears in ſeveral parts of 


Eaſt, that came td worſhip our Saviour, pre- 
ſented him with gold, frankincenſe, and 
myrrh. | 
MYRTLE (S.) a ſhrub very common in Spain, 
though this name is ſometimes tuken fur the 


tracted from the eſſence of it, and ſometimes 
for the berries or fruit of it; they are much 
uſed in medicine, eſpecially by the French 
phyſicians, they making vils, ſyrups, dc. 
from them; the perſumers extract an eſſence 
or perfume from the leaves and flowers, and 
the dyers of Germany make a blue tinge or 
colour from it; and in England the leaves 
and branches are uſed in tanning, - 
MY'STAGOGUE (S.) one that employs him- 
ſelf to explain the ſeeming romantick neſs of 
religious matters, by endeavouring to ſhew 
in what ſenſe the many ſtrange expreſſivns 
found both in the Heathen, Jewiſh, and 
Chriftian theology, are or may be underſtood 
or practiſed, : 
MYS'''E'RIOUS (A.) hidden, dark, difficult, 
hard to find out, c. | 
MV“ SI ER (S.). ſomething hidden or con- 


cealed, or difficult to ind out, or come at; 


| 


and this may be applied to civil, religious, ar 
ſcientific matters; all religions, true or falſe, 
Mm 3 . 10 


the ſcripture: The Magi, or wiſe men of the 


flowers, and ſometimes for the perſume ex- 


1 
| 


ing much the ſame with igneramu among 


NAB 
"EP 
have certain myſteries or ſecrets, known only 
to thoſe ut phy er been initiated into them; 
the Pagan were generally thoſe that no one 
ought ever to have known, being frequently 
acts of jmpurity and diſhonour, both to God 
and human nature; the ſcriptures frequently 
ſpeak of the infamous myſteries of Aſtarte, 
Adonis, and Priapus, where the moſt ſhameful 
crimes were committed under the veil of re- 
ligion; the religion of the Jes was full of 
. niyfteries, the whole of it being but a'myſte- 
nous or typical repreſentation of the Cmiſ- 


tian religion, that was to follow it; in the 


Chriftian Religion, there are alſo myſteries, as 


the incarnation of the Word os Son, his hy- 


ſtatical union with the human nature, his | 


- miraculous birth, his death, reſurrection, 


applied to ſecrets that God has reſerved to 


imſelf, as the fore-knowledge of future 


events, &c, So the ſtrange properties of fi- 


gures in eee i and numbers in arithme- | 


tick, &g. are cal feries. | 
'MY'STICK. (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
| _ or myſtery, ſtrange, unknown, won- 
_ _ derful, ; a 
MYTHOLOGTZE (V.) to explain, apply, or 
- moralize fables, or the romantick account of 
the Heathen religion. 
. MYTHO'LOGY (S.) the hiſtory and expla- 
nation of the fabulous deities, &c, of the an- 
' cients, or old Pagan religion. | 
WT 5 8.) a pulſe that grows wealcer or 
fainter 9. ; 


* 


0 


and by thoſe who have dividgd the 

into proper claſſes, is called a liquid 
conſonant; the Greeks, Romani, and Hebrenvs, 
. / frequently ſound the following letter double, 
. omit the n, eſpecially before p, h, and 1, 
ad in/udo illudo, inrigo irrigo, &. Among the 
Ancients, this letter was a numeral, fignity- 
ing 900, and when a line or daſh was over 
the head of it, thus, N, goco ; the Roman 
lawyers uſed N. L. for non /iquet, to fignify, 


$ the thirteenth letter in the Eil alpha | 
hol 
c 


that the evidence againſt any criminal was | 


not ſufficient to acquit or condemn him, be- 


* 


n the pronunciation, as guotiens tor gu- 
ties; we have a common contraction recei vec 
from the Roman, viz, N. B. meaning, ob- 
ſerve, or note well, mind, take heed, or be 
careful what you ſay or do, or of what has 


been, or is going to be ſaid or done, &c, 
AB (S.) the cant name either for the head it- 
ſelf, or for a hat, cap, or other head cover- 


ing. 
NAB (V.) to arreſt, take by ſurprize, catch un- 


4 # 


and aſcenſion, &c. ſometimes the word is 


— the Ancients put it between « and i to 
ſofte 


2 


N 


emed or unguarded, lc, 


WA'DIR (s.) in Afr 


NAE vous (A.) freckled, troubled 


N AE 
A BAL. (s.) a name given to a very tich 
that ra near Carmel in 3 hed 
of Saul, whom David, for his churlifhne 
and inhumanity, purpoſed to deſtroy; but 
being appeaſed by Abigail his wife, he after. 
wards married her; this word in Hebrew ig- 
nifies both a fool and a madman; from this 
man we have imported the word into our 
language, and always mean by it a covetous, 
rich, hard- hearted man. | 
ABONA'SSAR.(S.) king of Balylw, fome- 
times called Zoladan-berodach, or Meradach- 
baladan, Iſa. xxxix. 1. and 2 Kings xx. 12, 
other authors call him Helefis or Beleſſus, and 
others Nabonaſſar ; he reigned 15 years at 
Babylon, viz. from the year of the world 
3257 to 3272; the ara or- epocha fo fa- 
mous among - Chronologers, that goes under 
this name, falls upon the year 3967 of the 
Julian period, and the year 747 before 


* Chriſt, &c. The years of this period are 


Eg yptian ones, of 36 
cing on the 26th of 
begins at noon, 


days each, commen- 
2 and the day 


„ Ee. is that point 
of the heavens under the earth, that is dia. 
metrically oppoſite to the point that is im- 
mediately over the - head of any beholder, 
called the-zenith, in any part of the world, 
and fo conſequently are convertible the one 
into the other, according to the fituation of 
the obſerver; for the nadir point in the nor- 
thern hemiſphere hecomes the zenith point 
in the ſouthern hemiſphere, and ontrarily, 
and ſo they are both as it were the poles of 
the horizon, and diſtant from it on each fide 
90 degrees, and conſequently fall upon the 
meridian, one aboye, and the other under the 
earth, ſo that what diſtance one of them bat 
from the equator, and one of the poles of the 
world, the ſame the other has on the contra 
ny to the oppoſite pole, and adverſe part of 
the equator. FCA 


NAFE/NIA (s.) dirges, funeral ſongs, or la 


mentations in mournful tunes, anciently 
ſung at funeral ſolemnities in honour of the 
dead, by women hired on purpoſe, called 
prafica, to flutes and other inſtruments, 
the tones of which regulated both the voice 
of the ſingers, and directed the mourners to 
knock or ſtrike their breaſts, as if they, t 
thoſe they repreſented, were extremely 4 . 
ed for the loſs of their friend; alſo the 
name of an Heathen goddeſs, to whom the 
old Komans built a temple without the city, 
near the gate called Viminalis, ſuppoſing let 
to prefide over the ſolemnities of the dead, 
&c. | 


NAE'VI ($.) moles or ſpots in the ſkin, which 


ate two-fold, viz. plain or protuberant, 274 
which frequently happen to child-beanug 


women, from a falſe imagination, &c, _ 


Nag 


ſpots, moles, or other miztures in the lain 
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f (4.) in Heraldry,, is a common | 


NIADES (S.) certain imaginar nymphs or 


NAIL (V.) in Gunnery, is ſometimes called to 


NAIL (S.) the 1 


+ 


n 


at. Ko, to ride on; alſo the name of a 


term ſor all fiſhes when drawn in an hori- 
nal poſture, fefs-wiſe, or tranſverſely 
acroſs the eſcutcheon. 


pee which by the ancient heathens were 
id to reſide in, or prefide over fountains, 
rivers, Ac. the Painters, to chime in with 
this ſuperſtition, repreſent them, as very beau - 
tiful virgins, with hair as clear as cryſtal, 
their heads adorned. with garlands or crowns 
of water-creſſes intermixed with red leaves, 
their arms and legs naked, and pouring out 
water from vaſes, &c. 


cloy, or to ſpike, which is to drive a large 
wil or iron ſpike very forcibly into the 
touch-hole of a gun, and ſometimes, for 
want of ſpikes, flints, or other ſtones, to 
render the cannon, &c, unſerviceable to the 
enemy, which is done ſometimes by the be- 
ſieged, when they make fallies, and cannut 
carry off the enemy's cannon; and ſome- 
times by the owners, when they find them- 
ſelves irreirievably beaten, to make them of 
nouſe to the conqueror, otherwiſe than to 
melt down afreſh ; in common Speech, it ſig- 
nifies to faſten boards, &c, together, as the 
floors of rooms, wainſcotting, &c. and ſome- 
times to ſtrike or confirm a bargain by pay- 
ing part of the purchaſe, cc. 
6th patt of a yard running or 

long meaſure, being the leaſt ſub-diviſion or 
ſmalleſt meaſure, that drapers, mercers, &c. 
make uſe of to ſell by; alſo a horny excreſ- 
cence growing over the ends of the fingers 
and toes of men, and ſeyeral other animals, 
much of the ſame nature with the hoofs of 
others, the nails being the covers or ſheaths 
ol the papilæ eg of the ſkin, on the 
extremities of the fingers and toes, which 
harden, dry, and lie upon one another, and 
when ſo done, are a hard, fimilar, and flexi- 
dle part, which defends the fingers from ex- 
ternal injuries, and at the fame time orna- 
ments them; the root is joined to a certain 
ligament, and by reaſon of the neighbouring 
tendons it becomes ſenſible; they are made 
. upof a collection of ſmall pipes that ſhoot out 
length-wiſe, and adhere exceedingly cloſe to · 
— as appears 7 one of them being vio- 
y torn olf, and leaving divers ſmall holes, IN 

bo that the horny part of a nail ſeems like a 
fine net j under the nails there is a pappy 
ſort of body = Har exceedingly ſenfible of 
leaſt punctdte; ſome ſects among the 
altern nations let their nat grow ſo long 
they ſeem more like eagles claws than 
mens nat; whereas the old Romans were ſo 
tunouſly nice in Keeping them pared, that 


were people who made a trade of it, a8 


"ur 6org-cuttery do no | | 


'NA 


N 4 A Ni 


$4G (.) a fal- bed horſe trained for wo- NAILS (8.) in Building, is one of the wos 


neceſſary inſtruments uſed by workmen; they 
are commonly made of iron, and of as man 

ſhapes and ſizes as the nature of the bufigely 
they are applied to requires; they are alſo 
uſed in many other buſineſſes, as by coopers, 


copper · ſmiths, &c, but by all of them to 
faſten their work together, and ſtrengthen is 


by rendering the parts aſſiſtant, and adhering 
to one another. 


NA“ KED (A.) without covering, bare or un⸗ 


clothed ; alſo unarmed, or without any other 


weapons than nature has furniſhed us with, 
and not prepared for war or battle; with the 


2 an open fire, or one incloſed, and 
wW 


ere the containing veſſel is expoſed to the 


fire; among the Betariſts, thoſe. ſeeds of 
plants that are not incloſed in a pod, huſk, or. 


caſe, are called naked ſeeds ; and ſo'thoſe 


flowers that have no impalement, as the tu- 
lip, are called naked flowers. 1 y 

KED (S.) with the Architect, is the plane 
or flat of a wall, c. from whence all the 


ornamental 0" hs are made, and the 
diſtance regulated,  - 


NA'KEDNESS (S.) the fate or condition of 


being unclothed, or unprovided of ſuch ne- 


ceſſaries as are convenient for the comfort-" 


able and convenient carrying on of any buſi- 
neſs; ſo any perſon's not being ſufficiently. 


learned or qualified'to perform any thing, is 


ſaid to diſcover his rek:dneſs, weaknels, or 
imperfection; this term in Scripture is ap- 
plicd to men and womens privities ; and 
ſometimes means being deprived of ſuecour, 


or diſarmed, and render-d unfit or unable to 


defend themſelves ; the nakedveſs of the feet 
was a token of reſpect, a3 appears by Moſes 
putting off his ſhoes at his approaching the 
burning buſh, Exod. iii. 5. 
Jeubiſb prieſts went — . footed, and the 
Talmudiſis go ſo far, as to ſay the prieſts ſer- 


The ancient 


vice would have been unlawful, it they had 


but trod with their foot upon a cloth, a ſkin, 
or even upon the foot of their companions z 
ſome affirm, that the common 1ſraclites put 


off their ſhoes and cleanſed their feet, betore- 


they entered the temple. The Turks, to 
this day, firſt uncover and waſh their feet 
and hands before they go inta their moſques 


the Ethiopian Chriſtians obſerve the ſame at 


the entrance of their churches, and ſo dos 


their 6 | 4 
AM, NA'AM, or NAMA'TION. ($,)is s 


* 


the Indian brachmans, before they go into 


La term, for the taking or diſtraining an- 


other man's moveables or goods; and this is 


either lawfulor unlawful 1 the lawtul is when 


the diſtreſs is proportionable to the value of 


the thing diſtraiged for, which anciently was 
called vif or mort, according as it was made 


of lite or dead chattels; among the Scott, it 


ſignifies impounding of cattle. 


NAME (S.) the appellation or word of diſs : 
tinction given to any Perlon or thing, where | 


M m4 


other, 


N. AP 


* is or may be known. or diſtinguiſhed 
from all others of the ſame ſort or kind; and 
alſo to diſtinguiſh one kind or fort from an- 
Names are diſtinguiſhed into proper 
and appellative, | 

Proper Names, are thoſe by which ſome 
one particular perſon or thing is called, 


\+ » : llative or common Numes, are thoſe by 
hi 


a ſpegies, or all of one kind are called, 
as trees, men, hirds, &c, among Us, mens 
or womens proper names are alſo called their 
Chriſtian names, as being given them at the 
time of their baptiſm ; and with thoſe that do 
not uſe baptiſm, it is called the r nomen. 

Name, originally was ſuppoſed to expreſs 
ſome of the more eminent qualities of the 
thing ; among Us, to change a perſon's name 
looks very ill of his fide in all caſes of judi- 
cature, and is a ſtrong preſumption of guilt; 
the name given in baptiſm being ſcrupulouſly 


retained, though a miſtake be made at the 


time, and a girl's name be given to a boy; 
put in France, Ic. it is frequent to change 


the name given at baptiſm, at confirmation, 
0 


as the two ſons of Henry II. off France were 
chriſtened Alexander and Hercules, which at 
onfirmation were changed into Henry and 
— It is uſual for the religious at their 
entrance into monaſteries to aſſume new 
es, to ſhew they are about to lead a new 

ife, and have renounced the world, their fa- 


-  mily, andthemſelves, The popesat their ex- 


altation to the pontificate likewiſe change 


their name, and commonly for one that is the 


* 


very reverſe of their nature; as, if he be a 
coward, he will call hinifelf Leo, if hard- 
-hearted, Clement, &c. ; ; 


NAME (V.) to diſtinguiſh one perſon or thing 


from another by ſome proper epithet; this is 
a mark of authority, it not being in the power 
of the perſon named to change 4 it ſignifies 


' alſo to hint, mention, or put in mind of 


NA'MELESS (A.) unknown, without a name, | 


ſomething, 


alſo concealed, hid, or unnamed, 


'NA'NTWICH or NA'MPTWICH (s.) in 


Writings called Wich-Malbank, in Cheſhire, a 
large 2 town, conſiſting of ſeveral 
ſtrects, each of which is adorned with ſeve- 
ral gentlemens ſeats; this town has been 
twice lamentably conſumed by fire, wiz, 
4 1438, and December 1583; the church 

a handſome, latte ſtructute, in the form 
of a croſs, like a cathedral, with the ſteeple 
in the middle, but the maintenance of the 


miniſter is poor and mean; the trade of the 


. 


NAP (S.) chat part of the wool or hair of wool-| 


town is conſiderable, particularly in the beſt 


cheeſe and ſalt, which renders the inhabitants] 


wealthy; the market is weekly very great on 
Saturday, for all ſorts of commodities, eſpe- 
cially corn and cattle ; diſtant from London 
126 computed, and 162 meaſured miley, 


len cloth that riſes above the ſhuot : alſo a 
thory doxe vr bt of ſleep that a petſon take 


NAR 
to refreſh himſelf after long fitting 
boux, fatigue, &, _ i 5 an & 
NAP (S.) certain nymphs of the woods 

mountains, &c, adored hy the heathens as 
preſiding over thoſe places; which the pain. 
_ ters repreſent with a pleaſant countenance 
clothed in green mantles girt about their 
waiſts, with their heads adorned or crowned 
with garlands of honey-ſuckles, roſes, thyme 
Se. and either gathering flowers, making 
garlands, or ſportively dancing in rings, &c, 
NAPE (S.) the hinder part of the neck, ſo 
called in relation to the ſhort hair that 
| 70 there, reſembling the nap of woollen 
cloth. WO 
NA/PHTHA or NA'PTHA (S.) is a kind of 
petrol or rock-fruit, found in ſeveral parts 
of the world, ſometimes of one colour, and 
ſometimes of another, according to the na- 
rure of the rock or ſoil that produces it, 


and always very inflammable, ſulphurous, 
and clammy ; ſome call it bitumen or pitch 
it is got in great quantities from certain 
; "gs which are near the city Hit in Chal- 

ca; to diſtinguiſh naphiba from pitch, the 
Turks call it black maſtich z ſeveral parts of 


but very much differing from the eaſtern 
naphtha ; if once lighted, it is difficult toex- 
tinguiſh, water making it burn the fiercers 
the very heat of the ſun is ſufficient to light 
it, if pulverized and caſt into the air, 
NA'PIER's BONES or RODS (S,) certain 
pieces of ivory, box, &c, containing the pro- 
ducts of any two ſingle numbers, ſo coniriv- 
ed, that multiplication and diviſion of large 
numbers may eaſily be performed by them, 
invented dy the famous lord Merchifton, 
baron Naper, who alſo invented the loga- 
rithms. | ER 
NA'PKIN (S.) a ſmall table-cloth, or piece of 
linen uſed to ſpread on a ſtool or ſmall table, 
for one or two pros to eat upon, or to put 
into a perſon's lap, or before their clothes, to 
prevent their being greaſed, &c, 
NA*PPING (A.) ſleeping; alſo taken at un- 
awares, ſurprized, or ſeized unguaided, 
NA'PPY (A,) very woolly or hairy, like 
cvarſe woollen cloth; alſo an appellation 
given to very ſtrong drink, ale, or beer, from 
its ſoporiferous nature. 
NA*RBATH (S.) in Pembrokghire, South- 
Males, is a pretty good town, ſeated on an 
hill ſtrengthened with a caſtle 5 it has gout 
market weekly on Wedneſday ; dittant from 
Lovers 168 computed, and 200 meaſurcd 
miles. - 
NARCT'SSUS (S;) in the Heathen Story, uu 
the ſon of the river Cephiſſus and Liriope 
is reported to be a youth of extraordinary 


beauty, and diſdained the love of the nymph 
Echo, but afterwards happeging to fee 


2 . 


own face in a fountain, fell in love with 


kicſclf; which paſſion conſuming bin . 


ſometimes more, and ſometimes leſs liquid, 


Europe, as Italy, France, &c. have napbila, 


= 


= 


2 


FFII KSS 


cha *. 
v (S.) among the pu was the head of 


NAS 
was turned into the flower Narciſſus, com- 
monly called the daffodil, of which ſome are 
white, and ſome are yello “. 
NARCO'SIS (S.) a taking away the ſenſation 
of feeling, as in a pally, or taking opium, or 
flee ions, &c. , 
14880 Hesl. or NARCO'TICK (A.) 
ſomething of a ſtupifying or benumbing qua- 


lity. | | | 
ARCO” TICKS (S.) any medicines that ſtu- 


ify, benumb, or take away ſenſation, given | 


in violent fits of the ſtone, gout, &c, 
KARRA'TION or NARRATIVE (s.) a 
hiſtory or relatign of one or. more material 
ations, &c. wherein the ſeyeral particulars 
are recited ; and in Epick Poetry, is the prin» 
cipal part, wherein the paſſions, actions, & c. 
the principals concerned are. related, and 
ornamented with all the embclliſhments of 
art, and to render them the more entertain- 


ing, frequent excurſions and epiſodes are in- 


ms. oi Ee 5 
NARRA'TOR (S.) one that relates a hiſ 
„or tells the ſeveral circumſtances of a 
lad, and among the Lazuyeri, it ſignifies a 
pleader. WY An”, 
MARROW A.) any thing that has but a 
little breadth; alſo ſpoken ſometimes of a 
N of a ſmall capacity, who is ſaid to 
ave but a narrow or ſhallow underſtanding; 
among Bowlers, it is applied to the bias of 
the bowl when it holds too much; and 
when a niggardly or covetous wretch will 
not allow himſelf what his fortune is able to 
ſupply him with, or when he refuſes to aſhit 
the diſtreſled in any ſort of proportion to 
what their neceſſities call for, and his eſtate 
will allow, ſuch a one is called a narrowr 


NA'RROWNESS. (S.) the ſcantineſs or want | 


of breadth in any thing, as of cloth, a road, 
ſtreet, Ke. __ 

NA'SAL (S.) ſomething belonging to the noſe, 
ſo thoſe letters that principally require the 
noſe in their formation or ſound, are called 
naſal letters, &c, , _ TRY, | 5 

NASA'LIA or ERRHINA (S.) certain ok 
dies that purge the head, by being put up the 
noſtrils in the form, of a pyramid, cleanſing 
the brain of yiſcous humours, eſpecially with= 
out ſncezing; they are either liquid, ſoft, or 
ſolid ; the 11quid are made o the juices of cer 
phalick cleanſing herbs, extr.Cted by wine or 


other liquor, to which ſpirit of w: .« is ſome - 


times added; the ſoft are made with honey, 
oil, or juices, bo led to a kind of ointment ; 
the ſolid are often given in form of powder, 
and theſe commonly proyoke ſneezin;, _ 
KASAMO'NES (S.] a people of Iyi, who 
live near the Atlantick ocean, and cluefly on 
Pricys whoſe cuſtom was at marriages for 
the bride to lie with every one of the 
rw the firſt night, but afterwards to live 


N AT 
preſident of the great ſanhedrim, conſiſting 
of 71 perſons, who had great honours paid. 

him by the reſt of the bench, all the com- 
any or aſſembly riſing when the naf{ came 
into the court, and remained ſtanding till he 
bade them fit down: the naſ and the high- 
1 were ſometimes removed towards the 
atter end of the 2 government, the 
adminiſtration of affairs being arbitrarily di- 
rected, according to the pleaſure of the con- 
quering powers, with this difference only, 
that when the high- prieſt was depoſed, not- 
withſtanding he did not execute his office, he 
kept his title and quality; but when the 
naſi was depoſed, he reſolved into a private 
rſon; ſo that if either of them afterwards 
committed any crime, the high-prieſt was 
obliged to offer a young bullock, but the nof 
only what belonged to any other'private per- 
ſon: The Ramah were wont frequently to 
ſet aſide both the na, and the high-prieſt, as 
they found them for their turns; the rabbins 
give the following account of the beginning 
and continuation of the ſanhedrim. Moſes, 
ſay they, was the firſt naf, who after he had 
explained the law to. the people, is ſaid to 
have tranſcribed 13 copies of that part of 
it, which was written with his own hand; 
12 he delivered to the 12 tribes, and laid up 
the 13th in the ark, - but the oral law he 
communicated to his ſucceſſor Zoſbua, the 
ſecond naſi, who was ſucceeded in that office 
by the judges, as well as the embroiled diſ- 
turbed condition of thoſe times would permit 
the ſanhedrim to act; afterwards the king 
wat naſi till the time of the captivity 
Exra is ſuppoſed to be the firſt naſi atter 
return from the captivity of Babylon, to 
whom Simon the Juſi ſucceeded, and ſo on 
till ſometime after the deſtruction of Feruſa- 
lem by the Roman:. 7 | 
NA'SSIP (S.) the fate or deſtiny of the Mabe- 
metanz, which they affirm is enrolled in a 
book in heayen, where, by an irreverſible 
decree, the future condition, as well as the 
preſent contingencies of every particular per- 
ſon, is recorded, and which no poſſible endea- 
vours can prevent or alter. 
NA'STINESS (S.) dirtineſs, filthineſs, ſlut- 
tiſhneſs, , ON 8 | 
NA'STY (A.) ſluttiſh, dirty, filthy, difagree- 
, able, uncleanly, &c. © oo. ; 
NATALTI'TIA (S.) feſtivals celebrated by the 
Romans in commemoration of their emperorg 
and great men, at their birth-days, &c. du+ 
ring which they held it ominous to ſhed any 
blood, whether of man or beaſt. | 


INATALITIOUS (A.) ſomething belonging 


or pertaining to a burth-day, or nativity feſ- 


tival, : ; 

NATION (S.) a kingdom or large extent of 
ground and 2 under the particular go- 
vernment of a ſingle magiſtrate or crowned 


head, whether king or emperor, 


24 


NATIONAL, ſomeching that 3 a 


NAT 
whole ki 1, nation, or people, 
NATIVE (S.) one born in the place, country, 
or kingdom, he at preſent refides in 5 in our 
"old Law Books, a native was he that was 
born a ſlave; in Afrology, it is the perſon 
for whom the ſcheme is erected, and about 
, whom the 7 is made, . 
NATT MTT (S.) the time or day of a per- 
ſon's being born or brought into the world ; 
in Afrolegy, it is the exact time of the day 
or night {4A a perſon firſt began to breathe 
in the world, and thereby in a peculiar man- 
ner becomes liable to celeſtial influences; but 
it is alſo peculiarly attributed to the ſcheme 
and figure of the heavens carefully erected 
for that moment of time; there are two feſ- 
tivald both in the Roman and Creek church 
under this name, vis. that of Chriſt, ob- 
ſerved alſo by the generality of Proteſtants, 
on the 25th of December, and is of very 
long ſtanding in the church: the other 
the virgin Mary, not obſerved by the Pro- 
-teſtants at all; pope Sergius I. about 690, is 
the firſt who ng the nativity, kept in me- 
mory of the bleſſed Virgin, among the feſti- 
vals; but it was not generally received in 
France and Germany till about 1000, and the 
Greeks and eaſtern Chriſtians did not obſerve 
it till ſome time in the 12th century; but 
they now do it with great ſolemnity. 
 NA'TTA (S.) is ſometimes uſed „ Erre phyſi- 
cians for thoſe marks ſuppoſed to be impreſſed 
upon the infant in the womb, by the fright 
or ſtrong impulſe of mind of the mother, &c, 
and ſometimes for a great ſoft tumour, with- 
bout pain or colour, which grows eſpecially 
upon the back, and ſometimes upon the 
ſhoulders; its root is lender, yet it increaſes 
ſo prodigiouſly, that it will grow-as big as a 
mglon or gourd, 
NATURAL 16050 a fool or idiot, one born 
without the full and trus uſe of his reaſon. 
NATURAL (A.) ſomething that is produ- 
ced in the regular ordinary courſe of na- 
ture, and not by any device or cunning of 


man. 5 
Natural Children, ſuch as are begotten be- 
tween unmarried perſons, : 


Natural Concrete, with the 2 | 


ſignifies a body made up of different or mix 
principles, | | 
Natural Faculty, an action depending 
chiefly upon the cerebellum, whereby the 
body, without our notice, is nouriſhed, in- 
creaſed, and preſerved by the blood and ani- 
mal ſpirits, upon which likewiſe all excre- 
tions, digeſtions, and generations depend. 
Natural Fauntlionr, are thoſe actions where- 
by things taken into the body are changed 
and aſlimilated, fo as to become part of the 


body. / ; 

Natural Hiftory, a deſcription of any 
thing that is the product of the earth, air, 
water, X%c, of any particular kingdom, or 
country, i 8 ap 


| 


Y 


are the general and univerſal 


NAT 

Natural Inclinations, are the motions gy 

tendencies of the mind towards any thing, oe 
the deſires excited by external objects. 

Natural Philaſoply, the knowledge or 

of the properties of natural bodies, in rela. 

tion to their motion, generation, or other 

properties; and this is ſometimes called phy. 


ſicks. 8 


NA'TURALIST (s.) one that ſtudies, or { 


ſkilled in natural philoſophy or phyſicks. 


NATURALIZ ACTION (8.) the making a 


foreigner or alien, a denizeri or freeman of 
any kingdom or city, and-ſo becoming, as it 
were, both a ſubject and a native of a king 
or country, that by nature he did not belong 


to, | 
NATURALIZE (V.) to make a foreigner or 


alien a freeman, or intitled to all the privi- 
leges of a natural ſubject; in Language, it 
means to adopt or uſe a foreign word, and 
make it one of our on; as a beau from the 

' French, for a neat, ſpruce, fine ſparkiſh gen- 


tleman, &c, 


NA'TURALNESS (S.) the eaſineſs, agreeable. - 


leafantneſs of a thing; alſo that 
property at brings forth that which every 

y expects or deſires to flow or follow from 
a thing, in the regular and ordinary courſe 


neſs, or 


NA'TURE (S.) this term has a great number 


of acceptations ; but in general it fignifies 
the whole aſſemblage of created beings, and 


the orderly and regular ſucceſſion and gene- 


ration of one thing out of or from another, 
according to the ſeveral laws and reſtric - 
tions laid upon them by the great Creator; 
from whence it is commonly 0 all things 
are now produced by ſecond cauſes, and 
ording to ſome people's haſty and poſi- 
tive way of affirming, unalterably ; but by 
experience of any perſon he may evidently 
ſee to the contrary ; in Scripture, it ſome- 
times means as above, and ſo impure per- 
ſons are ſaid to act againſt nature, becauſe 
they act contrary to the method eſtabliſhed 
by the Creator, for the propagation of man- 
kind; ſometimes it means the birth of.# 
perſon; as, We who are Jews by nature, 
Cc. ſometimes it means the natural in- 
ſtinct, propenſion, inclination, or light that 
God imparts to all at their creation; and in 
Seripture we are informed, that Jeſus Chriſt 
has made us partakers of the divine nature; 
among the PLyſicians, it ſignifies ſometimes 
the privities, and ſometimes the ſeed of men 
"The Lows of Nat the Moralif 
Lau © ure, a 5 
1 ial tiers that every ' 
man is obligated to act by, or agreeable to 
and this they ſay, every one endued wi 
reaſon has K rogers in him, and conſe- 
quently knows, ſo that there can be no ex- 


cuſe for acting contrarily ; but this is very 
MA VAL 


W 


NAV 
WAVAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
" tipping or ſea affairs, | 
Naval Crown, among the Romans, was one 
made up with gold or filver in- the form o 
ſhips beaks, which they preſented to thoſe, 
who in an expedition at ſea firſt entered or 
boarded the enemy's ſhips, by way of encou- 
ragement or excitement to act gallantly upon 
all fuch occaſions. 2 : 
WAVE (s.) among the Whee/wwrigbts, is that 
thick part in the center of a cart or coach- 
wheel, into which one end of the. ſpoke 1s 
fixed, and thro' Which the axle-tree paſſes ; 
in ArchiteFure, the body of a church, or the 
open where the people aſſemble and are 
| le, reaching from the rail or balluſter 
of the choir to the principal door. 
NA'VEL (S.) the open part of the belly, 
commonly called the center of the human 
body, it being affirmed by the Statuaries, 
Ee, that if a well- proportioned man lies 
down on his back, and firetches out his 
hands and legs, and one foot of a pair of 
compaſſes be ſet on his navel, the other 
will ſweep the extremities of his toes and 


9 Call, in Farriery, is a bene on a 
horſe's back, or a pinch of the ſaddle be- 


Navel Timbers, among the Ship-builders, 
are ſometimes, what are called the puttocks, 
and ſometimes the ribs. 

NAUGHT or NAU'GHTY (A.) bad, ſpoil- 
ed, good for nothing, wicked, lewd, diſſo- 
lute, &c, — 

NAU'GHTINESS (S.) wickedneſs, or crimi- 
nalneſs of any kind, but particularly applied 
to whoredom, ne : 

WA'VIGABLE (A.) any river or ſea that is 

| failed or rowed on, or waters on which large 
ſhips, eſpecially ſuch as are employed in trade 
or merchandize, may ſafely c and go with 
their ladings or cargoes. . 

NA'VIGABLENESS (S.) the condition or na- 
ture of any waters, whether rivers or ſcas, 
that make them proper tor ſhipping to ſail 
and ride in, 6 

NA'VIGATE (V.) to fail, guide, or direct a 


ſhip in the water, : 

NAVIGA TION (S.) is a compound branch 
of practical mathematicks, that applies 
arithmetick, geometry, and aſtronomy, to the 

conducting of a ſhip from one port, king-| 

dom, or place, to another, the neareſt, ſaſeſt, 
and beſt way, in the ſhorteſt time, by com- 
puting the ſeveral courſes ſleered, and all- 
ing for currents and other hindrances, and re- 
quently obſerving the latitude of the ſeveral | 


places they ſuceeflively are in, to direct their 
courſe, | 


_ Holy-Land; the collar of this order was in- 


the order of Charles of France, earl 


NAU'SEA (S.) in Phyſick, 


NAV. 


St, Lewis in 12 to encourage the lords of 
France, to 3 the expedition to the 


terlaced with eſcalops, and double creſcents, - 
with a ſhip banging at it; it was alſo granted 
to theſe knights by way of additional ho- 
nour, to bear in their arms a ſhip argent in 
chief, with the flags of France in a field, or; 
the firſt who received this order was St, 
Lewis, and his three ſons, and ſeveral other 
lords, that accompanied him in that voyage ; 
but this was but of ſhort duration in France, 
but was afterwards very illuſtrious in the 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily, it becoming 
of Anjou, | 
brother of king Lewis, and of the kings of 
Naples his ſucceſſors, who reſtored it under 


the name of the order of the creſcent in 


8... 
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NAUMA'CHIA (S.) a large aye" place at 
a 


Rome, hollow, in the form of a baſon, which 
might be filled with water at pleaſure; ſur- 
rounded with buildings to accommodate the 
ſyectators that came there to ſee the ludicrous 
naval combats that were there exhibited, 


NAUMA'CHY (S.) a ſca-fight, or the repre» 


ſentation of one, | 

a habit or diſpoſi- 
tion of the body that occaſions a loathing of 
food, and a diſpoſition or inclination to vo- 
mit, which happens 2 many occaſions, 


and in many diftereat diſeaſes 


NAU'SEATE (V.) to loathe, abhor, deteſt, 


diſlike, to be ready-diſpoſed or inclined to 
vomit. | 


NAU'SEOUS (A.) diſagreeable, unpleaſant, 


loathſome, ſomething that goes againſt one's 
ſtomach. 


NAU'SEOUSNESS. (s.) unpleaſantneſs, dif. 


greeableneſs, loathſomeneſs, ſomething that 
occaſions a perſon to vomit, &c, : 


NAU'TICAL or NAU'TICK (A.) ſomething - 


belonging or appertaining to ſea-attairs, 
Nautical Chart, is the fame with ſea charts, 


and theſe are commonly of two kinds, wiz. 


the common chart, 1n which the degrees of 
latitude are all made equal, or Mercator's 
chart, in which ihe degrees of latitude in- 
creaſe towards both the poles, in the ſame 
porportion as the degrees of longituge de- 
creaſe upo!: the globe, 

Nautical Compaſs, a compaſs or card on 
which ihe 32 points of the wind are deſcrib- 
ed, in the center ot which a imall pin is erect- 
ed perpendicul rly, and upon that a fmall - 
needle, &c. is hung fo as to play about eafily, 


' which beg touched ich 4 loodſione, always 


pornis north and ſouth, allowance 


made for its va ia en, in particular places 
or parts of the world. - 


NAVIGATOR (S.) a ſailor, or one ſkilled in NAV", a> ,Þ., 4 ,cinficd thell, found in 


he art of navigation, | ES 
NAVYRE (S.) an order of knighthood, ſome- 
times called the U!tramarine order, vr 


I OOTY WO]; FS 


ſome parts ot tue carth, which in all other 
ci gααινν 15 line thoie ſhells found in rivers or 


ſeas, 7 ; | 
Y (s.) is ſometimes underſtood of the 
. | v hole 


* 


4 | 
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whole maritime force or power 
z and ſometimes it means only ſo 
ips as are in company together for 


NAY (Part.) no, it is not ſo, I will not, &c. 
| NA'ZARITE or NAZARE'NE (S.) this word 
fignifies barely one that was born 
at Nazareth, a city in Judea; ſometimes it 
ie a word of contempt 


- ſelves by a yow to obſerve the rules of the 
as Sampſon and Jobn the baptiſt; and ſome- 


- warite, in ſome pa 


the ancient Jews, the Nazaritefhip conſiſted 


\ laſted eight days, and ſometimes a month; 

when the time of the NMarariteſbip was ac- 
compliched, the prieſt brought the perſon to 
the door of the temple, who offered there 


the ſhoulder of the ram roaſted, with a loaf 


MEA 


the file, &c, which before it was unfit ſor; 
and when applied to the baking of glaſe, or 
. other.curiohfties, in order to fix or ftrike the 


is then ſaid to be annealed, 


NEA 


- or ki 
many 


.- ſome warlike expedition, | 


ſometimes 


Chriſt, or one of his followers; ſometimes 
for a ſect of hereticks that were called by 
this name; and ſometimes for a religious 

order the Jews, who obliged rhem- 


Nazaritfpip, ſometimes for their whole life, 


times tor a time — 3 laſtly, the name Na- 
ges of ſcripture, denotes 

4 man of particular diſtinction and great 

- dignity in the court of ſome prince; among 


in making a vow to abſtain from wine and 
all other intoxicating liquors, to let their 
hair grow without cutting or ſhaving, not 
to enter into any houſe that was polluted by 
having a dead corpſe in it, nor to be preſent 
at any funeral; and if any one died acci- 
dentally in their preſence, they began the 
whole ceremony of their conſecration and 
Naxzaritefpip afreſh; this ceremony generally 


to the Lord a he-lamb for a burnt-offering, 
a ſhe-Jamb for an expiatory ſacrifice, and a 
ram for a pe«ce-offering ; they offered like- 
wiſe loaves and cakes with wine neceſſary for 
the libations ; this done, the prieſt or ſome 
other ſhaved the head of the Nazarite, at the 
door of the tabernacle, and burnt his hair, 
throwing it upon the fire of the altar; then 
the prieſt put into the hands of the Nazarite 


and a cake, which he returning again to the 
rieft, he offered them to the Lord, lifting 
em up in the preſence of the Nazarite ; 
The perpetual Nazarites were conſecrated in 
their infancy by their parents, and continued 
all their lives without drinking wine or cut- 
ting their hair. | 3 
L (V.) to put metal into the fire, and 
after it is thoroughly heated, to let it cool of 
itſelf, without quenching it in water, oil, &c, 
in order to ſoften or take down the temper 
thereof, and thereby make it workable by 


colours wherewith it is painted thorough, it 


Nealed To, in Navigation, is ſpoken of the 
ſtrand, or bank of the ſea that is very 


and derifion for Jeſus 


— 


of any nation [NEAP or NEAP-TIDE (s.) when the mou 


is in the midſt of the and laſt quar. 
ter, the tides are falling lower and weaker 
than in the ſpring-tides, when they an 
ſtrongeſt, quickeſt, and — in neap. 
tides the waters are never ſo high or fo loy 25 
in 1 the loweſt neap-tide is four 
days before the full or change of the moon; 
when a ſhip has not water enough to bring 
her off the ground, or go out of a dock, it i; 
then called dead-neap, and the ſhip is ſaid to 


| pre 6 1 5 
NEAR (A.) cloſe or nigh to, hard by, a little 
way off, or diftant, f 
No NEAR (V.) among the Sailors, is the com. 


manding, vn iy or directing the Rteerſ. 
It's 


man or him that fits at the helm, to let the 
ſhip fall or go to the leeward, 

NEA'RNESS (S.) cloſeneſs of ſituation, proxi- 
mity of place or blood, | 

NEAT (S.) a beaſt or one of the larger eat. 
able cattle, called oxen, cows, heifers, ſteen, 
re. As 

Neat's Leather, leather made of an ox's, 
cow's, &c, hide, 8 

NEAT (A.) cleanly, tight, nice, curious, de- 
licate, beautiful, but not gaudy; alſo pure, 
unmixed, &c. | 5 

NEATH (S.) in Glamorganſbire, Soutb- Mali, 

' pretty good town ſeated by a river of the 
ſame name, over which there is a large 
bridge, up to which ſmall veſſels come for 
their lading of coals, which are got here in 
great 3 it is governed by a port · reeve, 
annually ſworn by the deputy conſtable of 
the taſtle of Neath; it has a good market 
weekly on 3 diſtant from London 148 
computed, and 168 meaſured miles. 

NEA TH ER (S.) a country- man or other 
perſon that makes it his buſineſs to dreſs, feed 
and look aft cows, heifers, ſteers, &c, 

NEA”TNESS (S.) cleanlineſs, tightneſs, or 
houſewifery in clothes, linen, a perſon's houſe 

and goode, &c. alſo the purity, perfection, 
and unmixedneſs of any commodity z alſo the 


— 


compleatneſs or good workmanſhip that is 


| beſtowed upon any thing. | 
NEAT-WE * * NE TT. WEIOHr (s.) 
the weight of ſuch goods as are wrapped or 
put up 2 cloths, caſks, & c. that are Fought 
up by why os after a proper deduction or 
N 1as been made for the wrapper, 
caſk, &c. 
NEB (S.) a bird's bill or beak; alſo the it or 
point of a pen with which a perſon writes, 


Ec. 
v dur ous (A.) cloudy, miſty, foggy, thick, 


dark, hazy, &c, | 

Nba Stari, are certain fixed ſtars of 
a dull, pale, and obſcuriſh light, thus 
becauſe they look cloudily, or rather becav 
they are ſaid to generate clouds, and ſetti 
with the ſun, render the air troubled 


4 - 
8 without any gradual ſloping, or regular | 


duſkiſh ; and according to Aftrologica! 0bſer- 
vation, are faid to alſlict a native with blind- 


naries. 


NECESSARIES (S.) all manner of conveni- 
ies of food, raiment, houſe · furniture, 


encies of 
tools, &c. that are proper for the doing any 


NECESSARINESS (S.) convenience, need- } 


fulaeſs, unavoidableneſs, &c. 5 5 


NECESSARY (A.) convenient, uſeful, pro- 


per, fit; alſo needful, that cannot be let} - 


alone, or done without, unavoidable; | 
NECE'SSITATE'(V.) to force, compel, con- 


frain, or oblige to do, perform, or forbear“ 


any thing. e 
NECE/SSITOUS (A.) poor, needy, Indigent, 
that wants the charitable aſſiſtance of others, 
NECE/SSITOUSNESS (S.) the condition or 
fate of thoſe that want the charitable affiſt- 
ance of others, poverty, want, indigence, 


c. 
NECESSITY (S.) this word has various ſigni- 


fications ; ſometimes it means an irreſiſtible 
cauſe or power, by which any thing abſo- 
lutely is; ſometimes" it means only a want 
of proper comforts and conveniencies, &c. 
alſo a goddeſs worſhipped by the heathens for 
the moſt abſolute and ſovereign divinity, to 
which even Jupiter himſelf was ſubſervient. 
NECK (S.) that part of a human or animal 
body between the trunk of the body and the 
head; all the creatures have necks, but ſuch 


as haye no lungs or voice, as fiſhes, frogs, 


æc. 

KECK-VERSE (S.) a favour formerly in- 
dulged to the clergy only, but now to the laity 
alſo, to mitigate the rigour of the letter of 

the law, as in Manſlaughter, @c. reading a 
verſe out of an old Latin manuſcript pſalter 
(though the book now uſed by the ordinary 
1s the ſame, printed on an old Engliſh cha- 
rafter) ſaves the criminal's lifez nay, now! 
even the women (by a late act of parliament) 
have, in a manner, the benefit of their clergy, 
though not ſo much as put to read, for in 

- ſuch caſes, where the men are allowed it, 
the women are of courſe ſinged, or burnt in 
the fiſt, without running the riſque of a Hal- 

ter by not readin | 

NECRO'LOGY (8) the roll or regiſter which 
was anciently kept in churches, monaſteries, 
c. in which were inſerted the names of the 
benefactors, the time of their death, and alſo 
the ny + of their commemoration, & e. 

NECROMANCER (S.) a conjurer, Wizzard, 
cunning-man, or pretender to raiſe ſpirits, 


ofts, &c, | 
VECROMANCY (s.) the real or pretended 
art of calling up the manes of the dead, for 
conſultation; the Pagans imagined that none 


but thoſe who were ſnatched away before}. 
their time, or ſuch as killed themſelves, | 


were ſubjeck to the myſteries of this art, be- 
cauſe they ſuppoſed che ſouls of ſuch perſons 
were lodged, 'as it were, upon the confines 


neſs, or dimneſs, being joined with the dum. "Farther part of the ſhades below, here they . 


ſuppoſed no ſpirits were ſettled, excepting - 


a 
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thoſe that died after manhood, parted natu- 
rally with their bodies, and had the ſolem- 
- nity of a regular funeral; the practitioners 


— 


man; ſometimes they poured warm blood 
upon the corpſe to procure an anſwerz they 
were ſuppoſed likewiſe to have communica- 


| what anſwer to make to their enquirers, &c. 
this art is alſo applied to enchantmeats of 
all ſorts and kinds, whereby they -pretend- 
| ed to cauſe or cure diſeaſes, &c, without na- 
- tural, means, and many other ſtrange delu- 
Gons, both of the praQtioners, and their ad- 


2 


mirers and followers. | 
NECRO'MANTICK (A.) ſomething that be- 
longs or appertains to necromaney, - 
NE CTAR (S.) the drink-of the gods, accord- 
ing to the fi 1 mo poets, which had the 
property not only of being exceeding} - 
ſant and agreeable to the drinker, Arr 
rendered a mortal immortal, &. in common 
ſperc h, it ſignifies any pleaſant or agreeable 
liquor Whatever; with the - irians, it is a 
medicinaldrink, but of a moſt deli ſmell, 
taſte, and colour, 


, 


NE'CTARIN (S.) a pome or fruit of the peach, 


kind, but without down on the ſkin, + 
NEED or NEE'DINESS ($.) want, poverty, 
aſſi 


diſtreſs, that lacks the aſſiſtance of an- 


other; 


NEE/DFUL (A.) neceſſary, convenient; uſe- . 


ful, eee, 5 7 ns, „„ 

NEEDHAM (S.) in Suffolk, a 22 con- 
ſiſting of one wide and long ſtreet, 6 led with 
very mean houſes; it has à ſmall market 
weekly on Wedneſday z diſtant from London 
61 — and 7x meaſured miles. 

NEE/DLE-S;) a ſmall inſtrument uſed in ſew-. 
ing; and according to the application, it is 
differently denominated ; 28, a ffitching-needle, 
a flocking-needle,' a packing-needle,, &c. with 
the Mariners, it is that 11 piece of iron- 


wire that is touched with the load-ftone, and 


then put-upon the fly of the compaſs, where, 
if at liberty, it always points no:thward, - * 


NEE'DLESS (A.) unneceſſary, altogether uſe- 
leſs, any thing for which there is no occa- 


fion, call, or demand. | 
NEFA'NDOUS (A.) horrible, terrible, blaſ- 
phemous, outrageouſly wicked, not to be 
ſpoken of or mentioneſ. g 
NEFA'RIOUS (A.) exceedingly abominable, 
or notoriouſly wicked. 


NEGA'TION (S.) a denying, gainſayingz or 


oppoſing. - «bs 9M | 
NE ATIVE (A.) a propoſition that denies - 


ſomething that another affirms; in A gebra, 
thoſe quantities that have the diminiſhing or 
ſubtracting ſign ſet before them, are called 
negative quantities, ; . 5 
NEGFYNOTH (S.) this term is read before 


_ of this world, having not reached to the 


| ſome of the p 


, where it means firinged 
inſtru- 


ſometimes made uſe of the veins, of a dead 


tion with ſpirits or-devils, Who told them 


4 
— 


lallrument of muſicl to be played on wi 
the fingers, or e LA 
* NEGLECT {V.) to ſlight, to omit the regu- 


order; alſo to wilfully let alone the doing o 
- , any — alſo to deſiſt from i 
- duty or of love and friendſhip to a per- 
ſon, according to the obligations and promiſes 
any one is under. bs 55 
NEGLE'CT (S;) an omiſſion or forbearance of 
doing what ought to have been done, care- 
leſineſs, diſregard, thoughtleſsneſs. 4 

- NE'GLIGENCE (S.) wilful omiſſion, remiſſ- 
. ., neſs, 2 without regard or proper care. 
NE'GLIGENT (A.) remiſs, careleſs, forget - 
NEGO'TIATE (V.) to tranſact, manage, or 
do buſineſs, either for one's ſelf or another; 

to traffick, deal, or trade, . vert 1 
-KEGOTIA'TION (s.) the management of 
any publick affair or buſineſs, whether trade 

or otherwiſe ; alſo the act, treaty, or thing 


itſelf. 85 | 

NEGOTIA'TOR (S.) a tranſactor or manager 
of any ſort of buſineſs, but eſpecially publick 
affairs or trade. 


 NE/GROES (S.) a people of Africa, = 


country, called Nipritia, lies along the river 
/ Niger, on both of. it, between Zaara 
and Guinea 5 the firſt of which bounds it on 
the north, and the latter to the ſoutb, having 
the Ailantich ocean on the weſt; it contains 
14 kingdoms; the inhabitants next the ſea 
coaſt ate ſomewhat civilized, by their com- 
merce with the Portugueſe, and many of them 
have embraced Chriftianity, but thoſe who 


| NEIGH (V.) to whinny or make a noiſe, 


a horſe in ſcent of a mare. 
NEI'GHBOUR (S.) a perſon that lives in the 
ſame ftreet or court, an intimate friend or ag. 
] 1 _ that ſtands or is. near an- 
other; and in Scripture, it is a general 
for all mankind; fd | 925 1 I 
NEIGHBOURHOOD (S.) ſometimes 6 
fies the whole body of people that live in one 
court or ſtreet 3 and etimes the extent, 
und, or houſes contained in a ſtreet, court, 
ane, or other place near at hand, 
NEIGH”BOURLINESS(S.) friendlineſs, kind- 
neſs, good-natured actions and behaviour, 
NEFGHBOURLY (A.) friendly, kind, good- 
natured, &c. Cas h be. 
NEI'GHING (S.) the making a noiſe or cry. 
ing out — horſe. 17 
NEI — (Part.) none of the two, not this 
or that. 
NE'KIR or NE'KER (S.) according to the 
- Mahometan doctrine, is the name of one of 
the angels ns, who come to examine 
the dead in their lchres, they believing 
that both body and ſoul remain in the grave, 
until the day of judgment, and that imme- 
| diately after the burial, the angel Munoler, 
with a heavy mace, accompanied with an- 
other called Nekir, preſent themſelves to the 
dead, and aſk them who is their God; who 
1s their prophet z what is their belief and 
_ devotion? If they be true Mabometans, and 
profeſs the ſame, then they are permitted tv 
reſt in quiet, and ſee what is done in hee 
ven through a little window ; but thoſe who 
are not, look upon the'angel to be God, be- 


duell up higher in the country, are ſavage and 
brutal z they are continually engaged in wars 

. againſt each other; all the perſons they take, 
whether men, women, or children, they ſel} 

to other Aſricans, or to the Arabians or Portu-. 

weſe for ſſaves ; they ſow neither wheat nur 

ley, but millet only, their chief food being 
a root guames, and a fort of cheſnut 
called gores; they have alſo peaſe of an extra- 


ordinary bigneſs, and of divers colours, and} 


t beans of a bright red colour ; the over- 
| Kan of the river Niger occaſion many 


lakes, which are ſurrounded with woods filled | 


with ele, hants z there are no-yines, and con- 
ſequently no wine, but what they get from a 
certain fon of palm-trecs, by choppiog or cut- 

ting incifions, the trunk with a hatchet, 
from which there diſtils a juice, which at 
firſt is very ſweet, and in three or four days 
becomes pretty ſtrong, but will not keep above 

t fſortnight before it turns ſour ; the people 
are black, with ſhort woolly hair upon their 

| head, and are vulgarly called Black- Moors; 
thoſe who are captives are ſold one to another, 


| 


andi are tranſported into the Engliſh, Dutch, | 


French, and Spaniſb colonies, to dig in the 


mines, and do all manner of ſlaviſh drudgery. 
 NElF or NAF (S.) an uld Low term for a wo- 


cauſe of his extraordinary bulk, and there- 
fore adore him; whereupon he gives them 2 
blow with the mace, and ſhuts them up 
within their ſepulchres, ſo that they ſee no- 
thing that paſſes. | 
NEME AN GAMES (S.) certain ſolemn ſports, 
exerciſes, 'or „ inſtituted in honour of 
Hercules, which confiſted of horſe races, foot- 
races, fighting with whirl-bats, quoiting, 
wireſtling, darting, &c. the reward to the con- 
queror or moſt expert, was at firſt a crown. 
made of olive-branches, but afterwards of 
| ſmalage, -, TT 
NEME'SIS (S.) a heathen goddeſs, reported 
by ſome to be the daughter of Fupiter and 
N by others of the Ocean and the 
Night, who had the charge of puniſhing 
thoſe.crimes, which human juſtice left un- 
puniſhed; ſhe. was alſo called Adrafea and 
| Rhamnufia. 
NE'MINE CONTRADICENTE (Part.) s 
phraſe introduced in the court of parliament, 
and other places, to ſignify the unanimity of 
all the perſons preſent, not one dillenting 
2 or diſagreeing to the propolition Jaid 
n. 


ginning of the lunar month, which day the 


man or female ſlave. EK 


Jews conſtantly obſerved as a great 4 


e 


enn, p.... ne FOE 4 


NEOME'NIA (S) che new-moon, or the be- 
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the Jetermination or publication of this was þ 


veſted wholly in the ſanhedrim, who ſent 
two men to watch apd diſcover the appearing 
of the new moon, Which being done, they 
ed it to them, who thereypon cauſed 
ublication to be made, the new moon was 
that day begun; but fince the deſtruction of 
the temple, they have every year an alma- 
nack or ephemeris printed, to inform them 
of the new and full moons, the four ſeaſons 
of the year, their ſeveral feſtivals, „ 
NEOPHYTE (S.) in the Primitive Church, 
ſignifies one who had lately quitted Judaiſm 
and Paganiſm, and embraced the goſpel ; 
from whence it was alſo e to any per- 
wn on his entering on the prieſtly office, 
or to a new profeſſor of any art or ſcience 
whatever ; it properly ſignifies new ſet plants, 
or thoſe that were not come to perfection of 
growth, &c. : : : ? 
*,NFE/OT'S (S.) in Huntingdorſt ire, commonly 
called St. Need's, a large wWell-built town, 
whoſe market is weekly, well ſtored with 
corn and proviſions, on Thurſday ; it is ſitu- 
ated on the river Ozoſe, over which there is a 
fine tone-bridge, which makes it very com- 
modious to the whole country ; coals being 
brought here by water, ate from hence con- 
veyed to all the adjoining parts of the county; 
the church is a large, ſtrong, handſome build - 
ing, but the ſteeple is eſteemed a maſter-piece 
of art and ſkill; diſtant from London 42 com- 
uted, and 52 meaſured mile. 
Alo TRICK (A.) any thing new or mo- 
dern. 5 
XEPE/'NTHES (S.) there is ſcarce any thing 
more talked of, and lefs' known, than Ho- 
ner's Nepenthes ; ſome ſay it is the plant 
belenium, which they ſay Helen made uſe of 
to divert the melancholy of thoſe who enter- 
tained her; Pliny attributes this quality to it 
when infuſed in wine; ſome imagine that it 


js only a poetical fiction, and means no more| 


than that Helen, by the prudence of her be- 
haviour, pleaſantneſs of her converſation, and 
beauty of her perſon, diverted and pleaſed all 
who ſaw and h 


it was bugloſs, ſaffron, or ſome other real 


plant, whoſe natural virtues were exceedingly | 


magnified by the fruitful imagination of the 
poet ; it is reported that arec, called by the 
Arabian ſaufel, inſpires the mind with an 
extravagant gaiety, even to madneſs ; for 
which reaſon the free and popular uſe of it 
us forbid in the Mogul's country : The plant 
dutroa, famous in America, produces a grain 
or ſeed like that of melons, which being in- 
ſoſed in wine, makes people fooliſhly merry, 
and laugh violently a great while together; 
other plants have the power of ſtupe faction to 
fuch a degree; as to render perſons inſenſible 
o feeling blows, cuts, wounds, bruiſes, &c, 


for a time; ſo that any of theſe extraordi- 


eard her; others imagine that | 


A 


NE R. 


opium, &e. that give caſe, aſſuage pains, re- 
lieve grief, &c. are ſo called. 
NEPHA'LIA (S.) feaſts or ſacrifices of ſobriety 
uſed among the Greeks, in Which they offered 
mead inſtead of Wine; the Atbeniam otfered 
theſe ſacriſices to the ſun and moon, to the 
nymphs, to Aurora, and to Yexus, and burnt 
all ſorts of wood but thoſe of the vine, fig- 
tree, and mulberry-tree, becauſe they were 
eſteemed ſymbols of drunkenneſs, ; 
NE'PHELZE (S.) ſmall. white ſpots upon the 
a” ; alſo little clouds or films that ſwim in 
the middle of urine ; alſo litile white ſpots 
that are upon the ſurface of the nails of a 
man's hand. : 
NE'PHEW en the ſon of a brother or ſiſter, 
NEPHRTTICK (A.) troubled with or be- 
longing to a pain in the reins. 1 
NEPHRI'TICKS (s.) medicines good for or 
againſt the gravel, ſtone, or any pain or diſ- 
order in the kidneys, reins, bladder, &c, _ 
NE"POTISM (S.) the power, authority, or 
ſway that the nephews, baſtards, or other 
relations of the popes, have in the govern» 
ment of Rome, and all places dependens 
thereon, | 
NEPTUNA'LIA (S.) feſtivals celebrated by 
the Romans in the month of July, in honour 
of Neptune. | 
NE'PTUNE (5.) among the old Heatbens, was 
the pretended god of the ſea, ſaid to be the 
ſon. of Saturn and Ops, brother to Fepiter 
and Plute, and huſband to Amphitrite 
fabled of him, that being driven out of hea- 
ven, for conſpiring againfl Jupiter, he built 
the walls of Try, and that in a conteſt he 
had with Minerva, about giving a name to 
the city of Athens, ſtriking the ground with 
his trident in his anger, a hurſe came forth, 
for which reaſon that creature was offered 
to him in ſacrifice ; the Romans inſtituted the 
: Circenſian games in honour of him, which 


9 


that Neptune was a pirate, who in his lite- 
time was ſo ſormidable at ſea, that atter his 
| death the Greeks thought him to be the god 
of that element, and that he could raile 
ſtorms, &c, at his pleaſure; the Painters. re- 
preſent him clad in a blue or ſea-green 
mantle, trimmed with silver, with Jong, 
hoary hair, riding in a blue chariot, drawn 
by monſtrous fiſhes, or elſe riding on the 
back of a dolphin, holding a filver trident in 
his hand. 1 
NERE!DS (S.) fifty imaginary deities that 

were os 4 Ana to inhabit the ſea, ſaid to be 
the daugtiters of Neptune by the nymph Doris, 
whoſe pamcs and genealogies are deſcribed 
by Heficd, the Greek poet, i . 
NE 


therefore they continually kept a fire burn- 


vary herbe, plants or ſeeds, may be called 
wpeatberz and in a Phyſical ſenſe, laudanum, 
I SE he 


ing beſore it. | 
NERVE (S.) 4 fibrous, round, long, white, 
/ | | porous 


„ is 


conſiſted chiefly in horſe-races 3 others ſay, - 


RGAL (S.) a Samaritan idol, repreſentel 
in the form, of a cock, commonly carved in 
wood ; this is ſaid to repreſent the ſun, and 


2 


ons ſubſtance, which' conveys the amt 
irits, to make the parts of 7 body move- 
able and ſenſible; theſe are called by diffe- 
rent names, according to' their fituation or 


lace where they grow; 'and office they per- 
— ſome n though very nrraly, 
imagine a nerve, tendon, and ligament to 
one and the ſame thing, e ad” 
NERVO'SE or NE'R VOUS (A.) one that has 
large nerves, and conſequently very ſtrong; 


and ſometimes applied to a fine, ſtrong and | 
convincing piece, or way of reaſoning, either | 


A 4 


 "bywords or writing Jp 
NEST (S.) is common)y a bed or place that 
birds build or make, to lay, their eggs, and 
hatch and bring up their young ones in; but 


univerſally it ſignifies any lurk ing or hiding- 


* No of Drawers, vulgarly called a "Chef 

of Drawers, is an aſſemblage of drawers in a 
rame or cheſt, conſiſting of various num- 

bers and fizes, according to the occaſion and 

uſe they are applied to. nw 

NEST-EGG (S.)a reſerve, or ſtore of money, 

&c, laid up againſt ſome extraordinary time 
or accident, , $2 4 | 4 

3 NE'STLING (S.) a young unſledged bird, one 
: that cannot well ſubfiſt out of the neſt, or 
provide for itſelf ; alſo an uneaſineſs or trou- 

leſome expreſſion of the diſſatisfaction of 

the mind, by removing from place to place, 

talking to a perſon's ſelf, &&. 
NESTO'RIANS (S.) a particular ſect of Chri- 
Mans, the followers of Neſtorius, ſome time 

biſhop of Chnſtantinople, who, by the general 

ſtrain of church hiſtorians, is repreſented as 


Virgin Mary was the mother of Jeſus Chriſt 
as a man, yet the was not the mother of 
God, ſo that no human creature could par- 
tleipate that to another, which ſhe had not 
herſelf ; that God was united to Chriſt un- 
der one perſon, but remained as diſtinct in 
nature and eſſence, as though he had never 
been united at all; that ſuch union made no 
alteration in the human nature, but that he 
"was ſubject to the ſame paſſions of love and 
hatred, pleaſure and pain, &c, as. other men 
have, only they were better. regulated, and 
more properly applied than in ordinary 
men: The generality of Chriſtians in the 
; go under this name; they adminiſter 
the ſacrament with leavened bread, and in 
both kinds, permit their prieſts to marry, 
und uſe neither confirmation nor auricular 
confeſſion, c. | | ; | 
NET Is.) an open inftrument, woven or knit, 
| for various purpoſes, but in a particular man- 
© ner f. etching of fiſh and birds, 
| NETHER (A,) a term of Compariſon, where 
when one thing is 8 to another, this 
is the neareſt o a perſon or place then in 
- conhideration, | 


a heretick, for maintaining, that though the | 


- NE'THERLANDS (S.) the Lower Germany, 


| 
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or that part next the ſea; fo called, 6 
| . fituation, the Latin call ir 
f 1 it was formerly a part of Gall, 
| Beigica; it lies between France, Lurran 
| Germany, and the ocean; it is divided int, 
17 provinces, four' of which are du 
viz, Brabant, Limbourg, Luxembourg, and 
Cuelder land ; ſeven are earldoms; wiz, Ply. 
ders, Artois, Hainault, Holland, Zealand, Na. 
mure, and Zutphen ; one marquiſate, Ay. 
. and five baronies, wiz, Me. Fng. 
land, Mechlin, Utrecht, Ouer-Iſel, and Gn. 
nigen; which were formerly governed by 
; diftin& lords or princes, but were all united 
under Philip the Good, duke of Burgurd,, 
who left them to his ſon Charles the Nach 
who being killed at Nancy in 1477, the 1 
rovinces fell to his only daughter Mary of 
* Burgundy, who by marriage with the em- 
or Maximilian I. carried them into the 
ouſe of Aufiria; The king of France pre- 
tended a right to Artois, Flanders, Cc. Ii 
the reign of Philip II. of Spain, William of 
Naſſau, prince of Orange, and leveral other 
diſcontented noblemen, gave beginning is 
thoſe diſturbances, which terminated in the 
loſs of Holland, and thoſe other countries 
no called the United Provinces, occaſioned 
by the dread of the inquiſition, the inſup- 
portable rigour of the duke of Aut g- 
vernment, and the Spaniards incroaching 
violently upon the liberties and privileges af 
ny -.7 TT: 8 
NE'THERMOST (A.) the loweſt or neat 
of ſeveral things in compariſon, 
NE”TTINGS (S.) in a Sp, are thoſe ſmall 
ropes which are ſeized together with rope- 
yarn, in the form of a net, with 
and are generally uſed in the weſt only ; in 
Merchant-Ships, it is chiefly uſed, having 1 
- fail laid over it, to ſhadow the men, and i 


4 


a cloſe fight, _ . 
NETTING-sAILS (S.) thoſe fails that an 
laid over the nettings. . ; 
NE'TTLE (V.] to make a perſon uneaſy, vex- 
ed, or diſpleaſed, to ſet him in a ferment, 
NET TLE (S.) an herb or plant that has the 

rty of Ringing, or raiſing little puſtules 
n the ſkin, by only lightly touching it. 
NE'VER (Part.) at no time, either paſt or i 
come. 
Never more, at no time again, hereafter, ot 


to, come. . 5 f 
NEURO'GRAPHY (s.) the art or knowledge 
of deſeribing the nerves, ſetting forth theit 
conſtruction, fituation, uſc, d and 
cure, R |; : 
NEVURO'LOGY ($.) an exact and accura 
deſcription or treatiſe of the nerves in 
3 1 9 __ 1 Wo written by Dr. 
Willis and Raymund Vieuſſen. 
NEURO'TICKS 8.) medicines prgper for, ot 
ainſt the diſeaſes of the nerve. _ 
NEU”TER (S.) a perſon that neither 2 
or eſpouſes one ſide or party more 
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other, where there is contention, diſpute, 4 


* 
** 
s 


＋ NEU'TER. V.) i take the fide of nei · 


ther party, to be impartial, and to judge fairly 


and equitably, on beth ſides, where two par- 


ties ate at variance. 


NEU'TERS (S.) in. Grammar, ate certain] 


words, eſpecial * in the Latin tongue , that 


are neither of the maſculine or feminine gen-| 
der, but have ſomething peculiar to them, | 


having the ,nomtnative, accuſative, and vo- 


cative caſes alike in both numbers, and] 


ending in @ in the plural number of all de- 

clenſions. | | 
NEUTRAL. (A.) that takes no advantage of 
_ the quarrels of two others, but remains un- 


concerned and unbiafled, without giving aſ- | 
' Gftahce to either; with Chymiſts, thoſe ſalts 


that partake both of an acid and alkalous na- 
ture, are called neutrul ſalts. ; 


NEUTRA'LITY or NEU'TRALNESS.(S.)| 


the condition of a common friend to two con- 
tending parties, who ſides with neither, but 
| bs ready to judge between both, and cumpoſe 
their differences. , l | 
NEW (A.) a thing juſt made, never uſed or 
8 ſomething that has not happened be- | 
ore, &c. | 1555 
NE'WARK (S.) in Nottinghamſhire, is a ve 
handſome, oo built Ga. na A 
Trent, over which it hath a good bridge; it 
returns two. members to parliament z its 
noble market-place, and fine ſpire, makg it 
noted, and its conſiderable trade makes it 


50 j it was firſt incorporated by Edward VI. 
tk 


ing Charles, II. renewed that charter, 


1 2 by a mayor and 12 aldermen, &c. 
it hay a great weckly market on Wednelday 
diſtant from London 95 computed, and 11 
meaſured miles. W 
NEWBERRY or NE'WBURY (s.) in Beri- 
Hire, was formerly very famous for the wool- 
len manufactory in broad-cloths, but that 
branch of trade is removed more weſtward, 
and, inſtead thereof, the making of ſtuffs 
called druggets principally employs the inha- 
bitants; it is ſeated in à very fruitful plain, 
and watered. by the Kenerz the fireets, which 


are many, are ſpacious, and particularly the} 
lace, where is a very handſome} 


Guildhall ; it is a corporation, governed by 


+ mayor, high-fteward, recorder, aldermen, 


yl 2 75 of each ſtory. 


and capital burzeſſes; its market is week 
on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 47 com- 


| er 57 meaſured miles, 2 
| AEW-BORN (A.) juſt brought into the world, 


. or life ; juſt thought, ſpoken, or 
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NEW-CA'STLE (S.) upon Tyne, in Marnbum⸗ 
berland, over which o_ ately ſtone-bridge 


ridge; of late yeaty both the trade (eſpe- 
are vaſtly inereaſed ; it is a botough whick 
is a town and county of itſelf, and is go 
verncd by a mayor, 12 aldetmen, a tecoraers 
c. ſends two members to parliament, and 


and Saturday ; it has a fine Exchange for the 
merchants, &c. a noble key for landing and 
ſhipping goods, and a ſumptuous houſe for 
the mayor; it has ſeven churches, and man 
meeting-houſes ; it is a place of great ſtrength, 
being ſurtounded with a very ſtrong ſtone 
wall, in which are ſeven fine gates; diftant 


_ ſured miles. {et © 
NEW.CA'STLE (S.) in Caermarthenſpire, 
Fauth Malus, an indifferent good-town upon 
the Tivy, whoſe market is weekly on Friday; 
diſtant trom London 166 computed, and 209 

aſured miles. Ih 
NEW-CA'STLE or NEW-CASTLE UN- 
DER LINE (S.) in n a borough- 


vel, but moſt part of the buildings are 
and thatched; it is une by a mayor, two 
juſtices, two bailiffs, 5 
men, &c, with the privilege of holding pls: 
for actions under 40 8. ſends two me:nbers.to 


on Monday for common traffick, and once a 
fortnight a great beaſt market on the ſame 
day; the clothing trade flouriſhes here, and 
the town is ſurrounded with coal pits 4 dif- 
tant from London 116 computed, and 148 


* 


meaſured miles. | 
NE'WEL or, NU'EL ($,) with the Architef7s, 
is the upright paj | 
ſtairs turn about, or that part of a Qair-caſs 
which ſypports the eps, and ſometimes it is 
only a cy linder of wood or ſtone that bears on 
the ground, and is formed by the end of the 
ſteps of a winding pair of ſtairs, and - 
times 1 thoſe * of wood, that 
are pla ndicularly, receiving, the 
tenons of the lteps of the wooden fairs, into 
the mortices, and in which are alſo fitted the 
ſhaſts and reſts of the ſtlir-caſe, and the 


ENT (S.) in;Glouceflerſhire, 4 tolerable 
town, 1 112 1 ec on Friday ; 
| diſtant from Landes 89 computed, and 104 


* 


NEW-FA'NGLED ( 


NEWBOROUGH (s.) in the ie of Angleſea,| | | 
over-againſt Caernarvon in North-Wales, reer \ 4: ts 

its} NE'WLY (Part,) lately, little while fince, &c. 

0 bath in Canbridg .- 


dall town, erned by a mayor, &. 


4 
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market is weekly on apes bo diſtant from{NEW-MA 
327 meaſured /þ 


meaſured miles, F 2h 
* c | 
ion and feen Thane 


. one defirous of new f 
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ire 2 Suffol a ndſome built town, 
conſiſting of one long Rioet, the ſouth fide of 
e 


cially in coals) and the people of this town 


has two large markets weelcly on Tueſday, 


wn, whole ſtreets are large, broad, and pay 


24 common -council«. 


of ſeyeral large arches, that parts the counties | 
of Durbam and Northumberland, . . 
which is a ſtreet of houſes ke ons 


ow London 212 computed, and 276 me- 


parliament, and has a good market weekly 7 


poſt that a, pair of windiqg* . 
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N E NX 
"#bjch is in Combridgefbire, and the north fide [ tenure; diſtant from Londin 375 computes 
"in Suffolk; it is principally noted for 4 and 209 meaſured miles, Ws 
* horſe-races that are run here annually ; 'it| NEWPORT. PA'GNEL, or * NEWPORT. 
bas a good market weekly on T J diſ-}] PA'NNEL (8.) in ellen, is a 
* tant from London 54 computed, and 62 mea- large, well-built, populous town, ſeated on 


© ſured miles. the river Ozoſe, over which it has two 
NE'WNESS' ($.) ſometimes 6gnifies freſhneſs _— its market 3 weekly d hey | 
or goodneſs, as in fiſh ; ſometimes that a| turday; the manufacture of bone-Jace is yi. N 


thing is but lately done ; and ſometimes that | baren carried on here, and in — 
it is an eee not univerſal thing, | e. villages; diſtant from Landis 


, oy RES, | ted, and 54 mea miles, - 4 
Nenn a Yin 2” x an anci- NEW: ha an 2. rmbtioa or intel x 
ent town, conſiſting of ſtreet of old 2 affairs that a pexſon did not | | 
* houſes; it is governed by a e , diſtant 1 
from go computed, and 107 meaſured | NEWTON or NE'WTOWN (8. )in Mu: | 
miles. gemeryſpirs, North-Wales, ſeated on the $;- 
* BY WPORT (3. Yin on: of Wi be, Hamp- wern, over which it has a good bridge; it ha 11 
Hire, is a large, s, borough-town,} a tolerable market weekly on Saturday; dif. 
ſeated on the river wan which 'is navi-| tant from London 141 computed, and 187 


ble for barges and ſmall vefſels up to the] meafured miles, 
. it was Incorporated by king James I. | NE'W TON-ABBOT (s 8.7 good town in D+ 
© and is governed by a _ 1 re- wonfbire, whoſe market is weekly on Wed- 
" edrder, and common-council Me; two] neſday; diſtant from London 1 52 computed, 
members to parliament, and has _ good} and 187 meaſured miles, 

markets weekly on Wedneſday and Saturday, NEW - YEAR'S- GIFT (S.) preſents made 
fored with plenty of all forts of proviſions ;] upon the firſt day of the year, = 
© diſtant from Londen 72 computed, and 85 Latins called Strene; the original 


meüſured miles. cuſtom is attributed to the reign of A 
NE'WPORT (5.) in Panbroleſbire, South-| and Tatius king of the Sahines who go- 
alu, 3 large, ill-built, poor town, meanly| verned jointly i in Rome in the 7th Ls 


33 E river” ION 2 ee . it is _ that Tar 

r, and is pretty much fle- nted e firſt 

| quented by paſſeng „ rom Ireland, — Dems box e 2 5 
_ which is its Naacigal ſupport; it is governed goddeſs ene in token of good luck 

© by a port-reeve and a bailif; it has a gan this cuſtom, and called the preſent Nag 
© market weekly on Saturday; diflant a& the Romani made this an and 
London 156 — 200 meaſured conſecrated it to the honour of Janus, offa- 


miles, 
WORT hs o, isa 
2 town on river Ug, fo wr iba bh 6x ths 
ſtone it has a aven of its] c to begin ir reſpecti ve employs of 
BS A Tram I. pa veſſels to] works on th iſh 7 
os a conſiderable bufineſs heck 
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: 


8 ſpeak 


Saturday ; diftant from TH 116 corput- common: preſen 
21 meaſured mile: were dates, 
NEWPOR ($.) in 442652 4 very good] uſually covered with leaf N and theſe 
1 ob that has a well flored,matket werk I who were under the protection of great men 
. 20 Saturday Yr diſtaut from Lone $12 com- _y to add a piece of money ; in the regs NIC 
124 meaſured miles. -+ e populace, gentry, and ſena · 
NW. on 105 ) in Cormug!!; though —_ x netu · yea 72 
nate no ancient tecotes to prove this if b he was _ 10 town, they ca 


wat ever incorporated, or io miich as Jed the capitol; from the Namn. ts 
oo it polng: cul y a village adjuining] went to the Greeks,:and from the Heathen io 
as 


SS Saas = 


Launceflon, a no diſtin market, the Chriſti Wa very early came into 
| Yet being part of the king's demeſnes, it chal- the practice wy 411. 
5 2 t io return embers to Ha- dale; fome of the thars wrote 


of Zong. VI '-nuouſly againft the practice, Aa dope 
barge pt Eric 401 ho immoralities eee. Ader thit g 
ve ctertiſed this p „ they | A * 
3 chooſe two perſons, called viagders,| the nations in Furope are become 
CV. | Mp bard's abate who are the officers tha Chriſtian, the cuſtom is } retaloed u 
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: their elections, and heir re tic en of friendſh reſpedt, 
; — Si 1 IINEXT (Part. ) l neareſt, or fo 
> ago ey et in lo Fe ary hnppe-| lows i plac or onde =, 
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WEY'LAND (S.) in Suffal, a large with t a which he had sede har cottaita perth; Aoki 


bottom, wi h e bridge over the} this raſh zeal, pretended to maintain the lega- 
bur; the woollen. manufacture flouriſhed } lega 


_ bity of living with women in common, and 
here very much formerly, but now the prin- that meats offered to idols were as lawful to 
cipal trade is bays, ſays, Kc. its market isf kat as any other, that libettiniſnr Was a 


weekly on Friday; diſtant from London 47 | means to bliſs, &c. this felt is mentioned in 


* 


„ and $4 meaſured miles. . the Revelation, Fn 
MIB (S.) ſometimes means the point of 4 pen NICK (V.) to come and do any thing juſt at 
where the flit is to let the in out; ſome-] the proper point of time it was defired; to 
times the beak of a bird, and ſometimes af hit a mark ſhot at, &c;, alſo to cut-notches o- 
man of woman's mut. dents in a ſtick; * * 4 BE 
XIBBLE (V.) to bite a little at a time, to] NFCK-IT (V.) to hit the matk, &c; in Cam- 
frive to get at things by degrees, &c. ing, eſpecially at hazard, it is to throw the 


NICE (A.) curious, delicate, fine, charming; ſame e ance, &c. that the main is, before the 
alter hard to pleaſe, dainty, tender, thrower is chanced at all. 8 
veamiſh, NIK - NAM ($.) an odd, fantaftjek, ſpor» 

MCE NE (A.) ſomething belonging or apper-] tive name, given to a perfon by 'way of Kl 

taining to Nice, a city formerly the metro- Tweens” oY 2 ee 

polis of Bitlynia in Ala Minor, eſpecially NICK OF TIME (S.) the ve y exaft mo- 
relating to the creed there compoſed, by the} ment that any thing ſhould bo ns or is in 

firſt general council, held there by Conflantine doing. Gi | * 

he rat in his palace, anno 425, againft the [NI'CKUM (s.) a ſharper, bite, or cheat of any 

Arians, in which there were 318 biſhops from] ſort, whether gameſtet, trideſmany Ke. | 

divers parts, who both ſettled the dockrine of [NICKUM-POOP or NICK NI'NNY (s.) a 

the Trinity, and the time for obſerving ſtupid, filly, ignorant, fooliſh fellow; alſo a 

Liber, 3 , | Fond, uxorious, laſcivious man. : 

1 75 $8 (S.) curiouſneſs, exaQneſs, dain · NICOTIA'NA (S.) what is commonly called 
tnefs, fqueamiſhnieſs, c. | tobacco, and much ſmoaked in pipes, and 

NICETY (S.) a cutiofity, rarity, or exquiſite | chewed in, the, mouth, eſpecially by com- 

iece of workmanſhip z alſo a criticiſm mon ſoldiers, watermen, ſeamen; “e, the 

— ſneſs of mi | if Eo Phyſicians have given this plant an exceeding 

NICHE (s.) in ArchlteFure, is a hollow treat character for its medicinal virtues, in 
' eavity made in the wall of a temple, palace, almoſt all manner of forms; it is*chiefly 
or building, to ſet ſtatues in, both for] brought from the g. Indien and is one of 

| fwd reg ona of ities of that part of the 


civil remembrance, and religious adoration 
and alſo for curious ornatnenrs z and theſe World. | 1 | 
niche are ſometimes round, ſometimes ſquare, NIC TA RIA (S.) fenfts, ſacrifices or banquets, 
&c, it is ſuppoſed that Maloch, and the other the ancient generals uſed to offer aſter their 
Pagan deities in uſe among the idolatrous — vitioey; © 754-49 #5 
TION ($.) « twinklhigy er winking 
82 upon covered _— it I T 54 5 Wag: os 
was cufiomary in wart, &c, to carry the ta-{Nz r 8.) a corruption of idiot, a fool, a 
vourite pray. Sy tents, &c, in imitation || weak or th perſon. e 
whereof, the papiſtsy to this day, carry the NIECE (8.) the daughter of a brother or fiſter, 
hoſt under a ſplendid canopy through, the | 4 ſhe-covuſin, * 4 


leld, pay, or give nothing. | ing to covetouſneſs, &c, | - | 
MCHOLAPT.ANS (5) a 6@ who ate fups|NI.GOING ( cutting, clipping r paving 
poſed to have riſen in the coin, „ 
time of the apoſtles, and are ſaid to have laid [NFGGLER (S.) a elipper of the coin; alſo a 
worn-out whore- maſter, or old fumbler, that 
loves to be familiar and dallyiag with wo- 


men. 
and NYGGLING (8.) endeavouring to converſe 
= y| familiarly with women, unable to do 
1 93 8 : j 
rigce his comp NOH (Pert. ] near, cloſe to, or hard hy a per- 


| keep a vow or 


ſon or thing, in time, place, or relation. 
5 Naz 1 15 " NIC 


made 


NIL 


N1'GHNESS (s.) the condition or Gtuation of : 


being cloſe or near to a perſon or place, time, 


or thing. ä BY 
NIGHT (s.) ſometimes means all that time the 
ſun is below the horizon, which in ſome 


parts of the world is for many months toge- 
ther; whereas under the equator, the »ighr, 
in this ſenſe, is always equal to the day; bu! 
. in other parts of the world, the nights arc 
ſometimes ſhorter, and ſometimes longer, ac- 
cording io the ſituation of the place; ſome- 
times night means a darkneſs of the under- 
ftagdiny, and ſometimes eternal puniſhment, 


4 


. affliction, diftreſs, death, wickedneſs, &c. the 


Painters repreſent night clothed in à blue 
. . mantle, flowered with golden ſtars, Ke. 
NIGHTINGALE (S.) a fine ſinging bird, 
eſpecially in the ſummcr evenings ; alſo a 
nick - name for. a woman finger, or any flat- 
. tering, ſmooth-tongued perſon, 
NIGHT-MA'GISTRATE (S.) a conſtable or 
headboruugh that attends in the watch-houſe, 
or goes the rounds with the watch-men in 


the night-time, to prevent or ſuppreſs riots, | 


. thefts, murders, or any other diforders againſt 
the publick 


4E. we 
NIGHT-MAKE (8. ) the fame diſcaſe which| 


the 


= hyſicians call Zphialies or Incubus; 
which l . : 


= E. | f EY 
NIGHT-MEN (S.) thoſe who open and 
. . Cleanie privies, commonly called tom-turd- 


ut 


NIP 

2 of rain in thoſe parts; as 

the ſwelling is ſufficiently l 47 
the land. The Pagan, 22 the T god 
Serapis cauſed this wonderful overflowing, 
and therefore when it happened to ſtop or 

come but little, or out of courle, they uſe; 

to ſacrifice one of the handſome 
women they could find to him, ' as follows; 
Aſter having dreſſed her in very rich 
rel, they threw her into the river, as a Vic- 
tim, to implore this pretended deity to he 
ws itious, The Arabian hiftorians ſay, this 

arous worſhip was ſuppreſſed by Omyy the 

caliph, who threw a letter Taco the river, the 
contents whereof were, to intreat the true 

Sal io order the Nile to overflow if it pleaſes 


him. 
NIL(/METER (S.) a pillar erected in the 
middle of the river Vile, upon which at 
marked the degrees of the aſcent of the un. 
ter, of which there are ſeveral in variou 
parts of the river; it has been obſerve, 
that when the Vile overflows only to 12 cu 
bits of perpendicular height, a famine nece( 
ſarily follows in Ep yt, and aMo if it exccec 
18 cubits; anciently, they kept the meaſur 
of its ſwelling in the temple of Serapis, like; 
facred relict, till the emperor Conſtantine caul- 
ed it to be tranſported into the church of 
Alexandria, upon which the Pagans reponid 
that there would be a ſamine the year fol 


men. 
NIGHT-RAIL (S.) an ornamental garment 


merly worn by women in the houſe, _ 
NIGHT-RAV N (S.) a bird commonly called 
a ſctaech- ou; alſo a nick-name for women 
| Who influence their huſhands in the night- 
time ta. do acts contrary to their inclinations, 
© and oftentimes againſt their moſt ſolemn en- 


NIGHT-$HADE (S.) a plant of a very quyjck 
N growth and ſ reading nature. £ 
NIGHT-WA'LKER (S.) any perſon that goes 
about late at night, but particularly light or 
. whoriſh 
the dark on purpoſe to pick up or delude mea 
to comply with their vicious deſires; a thief, 
n & rogue, ur villain that robs houſes or per- 
ſons in the night-time. 

_NVHIL (S.) a term of negation uſed by the 
- - pbilolapbers, lawyers, &c, to expreſs cither 
abſolutely nothing, or a negation. of what was 

_ aſſerted or required. . 
'NILE (S.) a great river of Africk, which is 
_ ._ branched into many paris, arms or ſtreams, 
which. water many countries or kingdoms; 
this river is called the Preſerver of the Upper 
t, upon account of its overtiowing,,and 


_ atber of the Lower Eg pt, upon acc 


en 


bell, and thereby ſupplies thy natural del- 


. . of the manure ſpread over it by the, m chat 
- It waſhes upon itz, to make it the more re+ 
markable, it, overflows. commonly in th 


| heat of ſummer, when; other rivers are t 


of muſlin, or other fine linen, in the} 
hape of a ſhort cloak without a cape, ſor. 


1 


| 


women, who go about the ſtteets in | : 


| 


lowing, and that Serapis would puniſh the 

affront by withdrawing, the waters; but tha 

not coming to paſs, they were many of then 
convinced of their errors, and embraced 

Chriftianity. | 

NIM (V.) to ſteal or fnatch wy a — Jew 

wig, watch, or any thing elſe fi ; b 
ſurprize, or privately, 

NI'MBIS (S.) the Autiguaries terra for a circle 
made round the heads of ſome emperors upon 
medals, reſembling the glories or circles of 
light painted or made round the heads of 

Tu, Vir Mary, Chriſt, &c. 4 
g ift, quick, rea 

3 a endl, uf neſs 


quis 


called, expreſſed in charaQers 
NINNY 


: kold; alſo a canting, whining beggar. 
NVOBE 20 
who ben 


pufſed u i „ io 170 2 * 
merovus iſſue 6 arrc nt reſert | 
children. 2 i ch he bei 
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er 


end of the fingers 5 alſo to crop or break off . colour, but that of Puzzule is yellowiſh; the 


flowers, &. with the fingers ends. . 
Nip (8.) a pinch. or ſmart ſqusere; alſo a 


3 N 


NIP or NIB (8.) the extremity or end of a pen, 
| where the ink comes out ot, and with which | 


* 


2 perſon writes. 


M[PPERKIN (S:) 2 ſmall-or balf-pint pet; 


-alſo ſo much wine or ſtrong ale, &c. 
NIPPERS (S.) in a Ship, are ſmall ropes, 
ſometimes with a little truck at the end, and 
ſometimes a wale-knot,” uſed. to hold off the 
cable from the main capſtan, or the geer 


ed with, or full of nitre. 
NO (Par.) a denial, fignify 
; when the cable 1s either ſo flimy or | 
ſo large, that they cannot ſtrain: it, to hold 
it off with their hands only; alſo a common 


| NO B 


tranſparenter it is, the purer, and that which 
contains the leaſt common falt is the beft, 


on burning coals, to ſee whether it conſumes 
wholly; or ſeaves any viſble part behind it 
of nitre, is made ſal prunellæ, Aua - fortis, 
gunpowder, &c, Fo | 

| | » Spirit of Nitre, is a very Alrong acid, ' uſed 
. . bor diſſolving and ſeparating metals, 53 

NI'/TROUS (A.) any thing chat is 1mpregnat- 


g ſometimes that 
a thing or matter is: not as has been related, 
or d, and ſometimes a poſitive aſſertion 
that 1 will not do or conſent to à matter or 


name to a ſmall iron inſtrument, ſome what — 1 5 1 
ſhaped like a pair of tongs or pincers, uſed | NOBFLITATED (A.) made nable, or advan- 
upon many occafions to take hold of a thing, ced to the grandeur of a noblema 


and then to pull or ſtrain it, œt. | 
NIPPING (A.) "harp, pinching alſo very 


ſevere or col. 


NIPPLE (S.) the teat of a woman's breaſt, or 
rt that goes into the child's mouth, 


that 
und through w 
| the breaſt, | Wy g | | 
SAN (S.) the namt u the month, 
anſwering to our March, and which ſome- 
times-takes from February or April, accord-|, 
to the courſe of the moon; upon the 
raclites coming out of Egypt, it was ap- 
pointed to be the firſt month of the year; in 
the Church Account, it was the ſeventh month 
of the civil year, and by © Moſes was called], 
Abib, but by Ezra, at the coming out off 
the 3 captivity, Niſan, famous for 
the ſacrifice to be offered on the firfiday, and 
the feaſt by us is called Zafler, ' 5 |, 
NISEY' or ' NVUZEY (S.) a fool, concumb, or 
filly ignorant fellow, 7 I 
V's or NE'SROCH (s.) a god of the 


ich it ſucks the milk out of 


* 


mo but who or what is not certainly | 


out theſe ſtatues of their 


_ 10 
NOBTLTT VW (S.) the rank or ſtation of the 
great men of any kingdom or nation, ho- 

noured with the titles of lords, earls, dukes, 
Kc. Among the Romans, thoſe were called 

nobles, that had ſtatues of their anceſtors, 

which, to make them e 

tacez they 


che originale, were painted on the 


uſed to ſtand in the courts in a wooden cabi- 
net; as' the Raman grew more poliſhed 


marble, &c. none had the Lu of ſetting 
family, but ſuch as 
were deſcended _ 22 2 "_ — 
 mapiſiratus curules, 1, e. ſuch as appeare 
_ lolemaities ia a chariot with an ivory 
chair, which at firſt were only the adikcs 
curules, the prætors, cenſors, and conſuls : 
Upon holidays the preſſes were ſet open, and 
che ſtatuet ornamented and expoled to view, 
and when any of the family died, they were 
carried beta1e the curpſe at the funcral z the 
figures were drefſed according to the qua- 
lity of the perſon repreſented, and this Was 
done to excite bravery and virtue in their 


people into nchiiny, Tirmets,' and tradeſmen 3 
h the Greeks and Romans indulged the no- 


bles with great privileges, and to diſtinguſſh 
them, the rel. wore the figure of * 
hopper in their bair, aud the Romans a half- 


moon upon their ſhoes; from theſe the cuſ- 


tom of privilege and diſtinction is deſcended ; 
it lies in the power of the prince to make 


him noble by place, name, or authority, 
who its deſcended. but of poor parents. 
When applied to ihe diſpaſiti ind, 
it means one who upon honour- ble, 


„ ü 
OBLE (A.) eat, generous, worthy 


juſt, and equitable principles, who feorns 
mean or bate action, c. and upon all octa- 
fions, thews a mind not to be ſwayed by 
' corru, tion, bribery, or any undue 1hHuence 
whatever; this by ſome is called mural aebj» 


” 


alto the rank or 


5 


which is eaſily tried, by throwing a liuile up- 


from wood the ſtatues were made in braſs, = 


deſcendants. The Atherians divided their 


or 


3 


4 * 


N 0D 
8 » lord,duke, 


the li 
WO'BLE (5)! a pie of old E 


4% che, fop- 


3755 a per or nobleman. | 
WO'BLE Js —— that ow the title | 
4 chan duke, marquis, car arent | 


NO'BLENESS (8. } grandeur, or greatneſs of 


titles, actions, —— "ah bohaviour; alſo al 


Ricalneſs of exp &c, 
FED ENT (A. ) guilty of ſome crime of id. 
nor, hu , miſchievoys, &c. 
| BOCTAMBULA'TION 4 2 
occaſions ns to walk or go ut in 
1 , during which time they will open 
; Windows, c. (+ Era, the ridges of 


precipices, comman}) 
3 . — 


— hn or — _ 
eſs of ſome "me pero 204 this 
is frequently done without putti 


ng on any 


| ir Shes than forh 4 they ein . 


Wien. 


o 
N N 
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ing 


64. $4. o = new current | 


5 Sorter det 


s 
wa 


N OM 
NODE (S.) a knot, nooſe, or Fs 
which it is hard to extrieate one's ſelf; in 
; Dialling, the ſtyle, or _— hole in the cel 
of the room, or pane of glaſs in a wia- 
dow to make a dial on the floor, wall, ciel · 
ing, &c, with the Surgeens, it ie 8 protuhe. 
rance occaſioned by a humour in the tend. 
nous parts, \ proceeding from a fall, pr 
otherwiſe, — reſiſſa, if ſtirred ; if prefſed 
upon its fide, is not diverted, nor can by 
turned aſide, | 
NODES (S.) in Afronomy, are the ints of in 
terſection with the orbit of the ſun, or wherg 
tze tract or courſe of the ſun, commonly 
| called the gcliptick, and the orbits of + 
other planets that have latitude, croſs or cyt 
one another, ſo that a 2 
paſſes over the ecliptick ont of / ſouthern 
into northern latjtyde, is called its north 
node; and where it deſcends from north tg 
ſouth, its ſouth ade; which change their 


45 


n 


| 


places in the 2zodiack like the planets, but 


KE. 


contrary to the ſucceſſion of the ſigns; 
thoſe of the 6 ſuperior planets moye 

ſenfibly, thoſe the. three inferior one 
2 but thoſe of the moon are what 
are chi iefly taken 1 


ern (8,) nw 4 or thing that] the -Drager's Head and T 
mines in the night, or a8 All natural | NODO/ 5 NO DOUS 140 full of knots, 
hoſphorur's, dc. will; al the . 4rtificial | — cultics, NINE 
ones, being certain ch tions, ny 
what exhibiz light naturally * themſelves, NO'DUS or "NO'DULUS. (8.) a hag of 
thout be ing 8 to the light or air; able .ingredjrats, proper to ſome ſamtic 
ere ace great variety of theſe preparation, diſeaſe, put imo bcer or wine, the tinchun 
which ure ee zouſly n j — the erb is to drink as: 
 wtheſplid, the the aerial, e. jet-drink. | 
$OCTURNAL — NOCTURLA'BE (8) NO'GOIN 165 a ſmoll pai or le h 
r  mathematienl instrument to find the _— the eighth part of = quart. | 
the north-#tar about the pale. NOISE (8. ) any-preat en, ſound, ſquabble 
U'RNAL ARCH (.) in is| ys wow g. ſtrife, or quarrel. - 
ſpace in the- —— wal the lun, NO ies 8 50 diſpoſition inclinaþle u 
or ſtars run through from their ar. — — * ſpeak loud, or be very ul. 


eng TURNS 22 68.) che 
2 Cuholicke hoſtow this name upon 
EN or of tha church office or 

/ whic call alio mattins, which.arg.com 


mon divided into three portions, or 
pm, derpule they wied $6/42 Fang or por 
_—_—— og, which is fs al ob - 
- rals, "__ pat = 
that mattine 
— pave Hu 


Tor ear ofy 


t, w 


LY 


. noti 
by we of the 

- nap, or fall a 

= by a ſign, yg 


| NOPDY (5.5 60 + Gly, ag, id 


the cards © Pry cat 


247075 ig- 
| Gays cut i the den cam 


25 


bee, | NOI'SOMENESS (8.) loathk 


| 5 eh 
e 2 * load | 


op intima; 
the be 
or fokgn muri 


NOI'SOME (A.) Sinking, loch, naly, 


2 
fiveneſs, ſti neſa, 
NOK KS (8)4 tap or ful , wi 0 


Glly f 
NOL ME TANGERE (8. in Medigine 
ſiort of- canker in the f rok pra 19 r 
| the chin; there ariſes a tymour or uker 
about che moyth and like an ulceratcl 
canker, which grows ly at the yy 
ning like a liule 1 5 e av 
E and ſo is leſs trou nd danger: 
thay A 85 which —— * ern 
EEE Sg 
1 is ni 
} Lies them there is alſo a 1 
2 — LON. uy br N 
bs a ogt is * u 
« i of the hang to [pots * 1 


_ V 


the [NO'MADES (S.) a common name 1520 


ſereral vations or peopſe formerly, who ut 


% ß 0 FERC TESTED” 


NOM 


tw make it their buſineſs to feed, breed, a 


— cattle, as the Tartars and Arabians 


ner 8.) a pretended divination 
KOMANCY (8. by the- diſpoſition of 


that form a perſon's name, 


XOMARCHY (S.) mme ancient divigon or 


panition into particular diſtricte, 
the care and govern- 
ment of one of theſe diviſions was ealled a 
nemarch, | 
ts or NO'MA (S.) the phyſicians 
nome for a putrid ulcer, that feeds 
glandulous paris of the mouth, attended (od lame. 


_ with a corroſion or corruption of the | 


NOMBLES (8. the entrails of a ſtag of deer. | 
NO'MBRIL POINT (S.) in Heraldry, is the 
next below the feſs point, or the center of 
the eſeutcheon; ſuppoſing it to be divided in- 
to two equal parts below the feſs, the firſt di- 
_ the #ombril, and the lower the baſs, | 
pore rol in Algebra, isa A what-| 

75 with a Ggn el, ol ther known, or 
ſed, or by which it is, or may be con - 


to a and when connected, the 


whole is called a binomial, a trinomial, gc. 

NOMENCLA'TOR (S.) — the old Ro 
nan, was 2 ſlave that ſtood ready to prompt 
the candidates for offices, places; &c, with 
the names of the citizens or electors, 8 
they might ſalute and ſolicit them 45 
— eſteemed great mark 


NOMENCLATURE (s.) is #/colleQioh ole 
the — 22 and neceſſary bee 1 : bold 
| guage, u 4; and is't 4 
title. of 1 wot oy 1 the . 
in the Latin tong 


ue 
NOMINAL wngoe commonly Tear that is not fea); | 


only 3 or ; 49% ſomethih 
—— or relating to 4 nn /me. 8| 


affirmed univerſals were only names, a 

not things z and that to become learned, it 
js not ſufficient to have 
of things, but it js likew 
the proper names of the genus and ſpecies of 


clogs,” and to expreſs them cleatly and 7 


var v.) to name, propoſe, offer, or 
ta ab bb onal offite or 4 
a buſineſs, 

e 


— 
— « opplnin ng 3 Nor — A it is Lp par of 


or appointing a clerk to 

" ſpan of a for him to preſent him 
in 

NMINATIVI ; CASE 1 in age, 

languages xk tefmi- 

. nations of dart nouns 1 cafe that 

names or propoſes the ſubjp&t that the verb 

— roger of, and fo neceſlarily is 


upon the 


ALS (S.) a ſect of diſputants, — 


uſt and clear ideas 
required to know) 


NON- 
beers Myth fountain; from whence the others 


w 
NOMO'GRAPHER (8. 70 writer et collector 
of the law, whether civil or eommon. 
NOMPARE'IL or NONPARE' IL (S.) is any 
© thing that either cannot be matched at ally or 
at leaſt is very hatd or difficult ſo to do; % 
which account, the Printers call-a very ſmall 
fied letter, which for notes and other nice 
ſes" they uſe; by this name; and the- 
ieners have a pleaſant * or 
3 plumb under this name; the Gar dener | 
have alſo a fruit under this name. 
we Caged <a in mY 1 
taken agai laintitf or de nt, 4 
dne e; 9 commence a or 
in 1 as cs fr outhwry, cxcommuni- 
| cation, an alien, &c, 
NO'NAGE (S.) zl the time of a '' like, 
that is under the time the law e 
for his becoming of age; as in ſome caſes, k 
is all F pther 
caſes,” all under 21 ' b 
NONAGE'SIMAL DECREE (8.) 50 Bir 
nomical Term for the ninetieth or bighe@ paint 
or degree in the ecliptick. - 
NO'NAGON ($,) a geometrical figure, Nur 
E fiſting of nine ſides and angle. 
NO'NAPPEARANCE S.) in Low, 4 defyule 
in not appearing in à court of Jiidicature 
when duly ſummoned, c. by Which a per- 
2 2 come under levers penalties for colt 


Tos purpoſely, defgnedly, willul- 
NON CLAIM (s.) in Lago; is the mitting or 


in — make a perſon's claim, 
ES F right within + time proper 
limits, 1 3 1 bat, r 
inder his entr deſcent. . 
NON 'COMPOS MenT1S (8.) one that 1 
not found in Aua ae of which the 
law makes four forts; firſt,” the idiot, N. 
from his ee is ee * A 
capable of reaſoning of diſtinguiſhing 73 
ſecondly, he that by yori yief, or 
accident, 'wtiolly loſeth his memory aud un 
| derftandingz thirdly, a lanatick, or one chat 
has ele and ſometimes has not his 
underifanding ; and laſtſy, he that by his own 
vicious act for a time depriveth himſelf of his 
= and underiianding, as a' drunkard, 
which laft gives no hits to him or 


bis 'heirs, 

NON CONFO'RMIST (8) one that" deb, 
not conſent to, or comply with his 33 3 
but particularly one that does not 1 7 

|  with'the preſent eftabliſhed church of Eu- 
land, in her diſcipline and geremonies ; but 
chip loam _ has er 25 to H, 

mus Catbdics, but to Protefiant ner. 
who agree in the general ae faith, b 

_ CONFO'R 


al 


antecedent in ſenſe and conſtruAion z thid 


IFY 8.) the ict of not 
98 with the eftabli 


church, Kc. 
PATIVE-(A-) * that 30 
. 14 


N OO 

„only nominal, or that has no other exiſten 

than in words or names; ſo a will that a per- 
1 ſon declares by word of mouth upon his 

. without cauſing it to be e 

to writing, it by the lawyers called a noncu- 

poi will; ſome have applied this word to 
A; 1 of faith, declaring 4 4# Jeſys Cbriſt as 


really, 
ONE 


710 Gen) no one ah or perſon, not 


NOX: ENTITY (8). an exiſſence only in 
Mo, a talking about what has no 
1 Ns 465 Min the Roman Colendar, are the 
fifth day of the months, January, February, 
Apri', June, Auguſt, Su; tember; November, 
vnd December ; an the ſeventh of March, 
„ July, and, Oflgber; theſe laſt four 
—— re bs FAN before the au, and 
Ges 121 thc which has no wal] 
Fir "pe or fie 17 % LN od}. 660 
ſometimes. 40 a ſhip o 
by the Fry 49. 8.curious 


+ £4 
S 5.3 


ied variouſl Yo; 
Kr gs. +7 


A 


abs (5. a full gs or 1 0 | 


4 L cannot get over, 


4 PET (v.) to ſ 


prope ſint too great a d 
Dr overcome. 


105 or a dock 


or ſets on, 
Ka, to ee | 


| NOK-RESIDENCE c.) in te illgalabſenc | 


ol a beneficed ed clergyman, ff rom bis ſpiritual} 
* care or char 


. 18.0 one who does not |. 
„ell, live, or reſide at the place where his 


x 
; buſineſs calls him; but ef tle applied to] angles upon another, or ig e 7 
n beneficed clergyman, My has the profits 2 —— point or Nas, - 
of a Belo in the country, and lives in 4 NO! RMANs (S.) men of he a com- 
= mon name, anciently, for. all that johabited 

N N.SUIT (S.) a regoun ade dropping, or Nor aua » Denmark, and Suden. 
letting a ſuit fall by the plaintiff. NORREY' vr NOKROY' (S, ) a complimen- 


l, cauſe, or - force 


ON-SUIT (v,) to co 
. * 4 K or di ſconti |. 


a perſon to a ſuit l. 


N 0K 8.) a commer Fe or hidin lace 
; 1 — f 1 


xox (3 80 * GAA time of the day, or 
the ſun comes to the fouth or meridian 
; of any place, which we diſtinguiſh by the 


hour of twelve. 


v0 NING (S.) any . or referent} 


1335 (8. ) is ſometimes taken for 1 gin, 


NOOSE V,) to enta e, embarra troy 
mag, was God only 3 or not (V, ngle, {s, trouble, 


— — 


NOR | 
dons, or taken at noon, or mide oft 


; ſnare, or trap laid ſor a perſon; and ſome. 
times only a fliding-kn 


en 70h or 
cord, 


vex, or brings perſon into difficulties; in the 
2 3 " means * to n and 


| ack. 
rf NOPE (S,) a 7 or froke upon the bead or 


18 OLK. (s.) id a maritime county, and 
an iſland of an elliptical form bounded on 
the north-eaſt by the Cog: ocean, on 
the ſouth by by rivers. Maven and the 
Laſſer-Ouſe, which parts it — Hell, on 
the weſt by the Greater-Ouſe, which: patu 
it from pait of Cambridgeſhire, and by the 
Neve, A hich parts. it froin part of Linwls- 
hire; it is a large and populous county, 

extending from Yarmouth to Wiſbich, iz, 
eaſt and weſt, 50 miles, and from north ts 
ſquth, wiz. from Thetford to Wells, about 30; 
and is 140 in circumierence; it contains 41 

; 3 32 . market-towns, 711 Mllaza, 

| yo riſhes, and rd 47, 200 houſes, in 
. which are computed 283,000! Iphabitant; 

jt ſends 12 members 10 parliament ; The 
air is of various temperature, according u 
the foil differs in the ſeveral parts of the 
county; in thoſe parts that are. marſhy, 
boxgy, and watry, it is aguiſh and upwhole- 
ſome; but where it is ſandy or ela yh 

[pleaſant and healthy, filled with frul 
tures and arable fields, fine ſeats and — 
the ſea · coaſt and rivers are well ſtocked with 

excellent fiſh, of ſeveral forts; it hath mam 
good harbours for fiſh, which occaſion much 
trade mm the chief are Lynn, Yarmouth, Will, 

lakeney ; the inland pans abound with 

| . — ſpring 6, and navigable. rivers, * 

N OUſ eo, 

NORMA. (8.) ſomething belonging 4 
quare or perpendicular, ; 

Normal Line, is ong that ſtands at right- 


tal name given to one-of the principal heral 
of England, whoſe office is executed on 
„ ſide of the river Trent, and means the 
northern king. 
NORTH (S.) one of the four quarters of the 
— which is known or diltiny viſhed in 
Try jo, or on the ſea by the 82 Fo 
NOR TH-A'LLERTON (S.) in Ms 
Riding of Y»hfbire, ſeated near the 
it is a 3 burough-town that returns —_ 


hath 2 g*# 
members ty parliament, and hath — 


0 


„ MOR - NOR 


market weekly on Wedneſday for horſes, corn, f the whole country, though the meteor itſelf 

. catile, &c. diſtant from London 176 comput- | Nr only in the north; it moves from one 
ed, and 229 meaſured miles, I place to another, leaving a ſort of miſt or 

8 NORTHA' PTON (S.) was formerly the} cloud behind it, and continues till the ſun- 
1 * chief town in Northamptorſpire, to which it] beams hide it, V 
ave name; but king Heut VIII. erecting] NORTHñU MRBERLAND (s.) 4 county of a 

1 Pater borougb into a biſhop's ſee, and making| ſharp and piercing air, much troubled with 
* it a city, — that the preference; it is inching froſts, boiſterous winds and deep 
1 pleaſantiy eated on the Nyne, over which nows, to remedy the inconveniencies Where - 
. are tyo handſome bridges ; it is walled in, of, nature has furniſhed them with an inex- 

ll. and on an eminence on the weſtern fide are hauſtible quantity of ſea-coals ; the ſoil in 
the remains of a large caſtle, now gone to] general is but ungrateful, being very rough, 

* win; in the hear 1675 it was almoſt totally illy, and hard to be manured, but beſt to- 


- deſtroyed by fire; but Was ſoon after rebuilt] 
much handſomer than before, being one of 
| the beſt built towns in this part of England, | 
_ conſiſting chiefly of four large and ſpacipus} land, of a triangular form, bounded on the 


wards the ſea, having plenty of ſea-weed, 
nd 

on 

y fireets, which all meet at A//-Saints church, ſouth with the wideſt part of the Tyne, on the 
on 

uu 


which makes a good manure; it is a'mari- 
time northern county, bordering upon Scor- 


which is near the middle of the town; it] eaſt fide by the German ocean, and on the 
bas four churches, two hoſpitals, and a cha-] - weſt with part of Cumberland and the Twvecd, 


the rity-ſc hool; the great church, the town - halli] which parts it from Scorland ; it is a 

ts. or ſeſñons-houſe, the gaol, and all the pub-J large county, being about 15 5 miles in cir- 
iy lick buildings, far exceed any other country-] cumſerence, divided into fix wardſhips, con- 
5 town; it is a corporation, governed by af taining 46 pariſhes, 11 market-towns, 22,74 
* mayor, recorder, 2 bailiffs, 4 aldermen, 48] - houſes, and about 136, o00 inhabitants; it 
303 common council - men, a town-clerk, Kc. it ſends 8 members to parliament. © 

o ſends two members to parliament ; it has 'NO'RTHWARD (A.) that leads or goes to the 
1, _ three markets weekly on Wedneſday, Friday, nortb. e 

i and Saturday; diſtant from Landen 54 com- NO/RTHWICH (s.) in Cheſhire, famous for 
wit; puted, and 67 meaſured miles. J making of ſalt, which is of a ſtronger na- 
The NORTHA'MPTONSHIRE. (s.) an inland] ture chan the falt of the other Wiches, tho. 
T county, ſituate almoſt in the middle of Ex- not of fo white a colour; it is a very ancient | 
the land, of a very healihy air, and fat and rich] town, and has a market weekly on Priday ; 
hy, {oi}, both for tillage and paſlurage, yielding] its being near the middle of the county, de- 
ole ſtolc of grain, and feeding large numbers of  cafions the juſtices and other geritlemen to 
it is ſheep, borſes, and cattlez it has been ob-] meet here frequently, for the diſpatch of pub- 
paſ- fer ved, there is leſs waſte ground in this, than] lick buſineſs; diſtant from London 142 com- 
en; in any other county in England ; the county] - puted, and 160 meaſured miles, 5 
with 


38. populous z it is well watered with rivers] NO'RWICH (S.) a biſhop's ſee, and! a city 
and freſh ſtre. ms; and though but a ſmall} and county of itſelf, the metropolis of the 
county, yet it is divided into-20 hundreds, |: county of Norfelk, ſeated near the conflux 
which contain 11 -market-towns, and 326} of the Winſder and Yare; it is a very ancient 
. pariſhes; it is about 120 miles in circumie-] city, fituate towards the ſouth-ealt part of 
rence, has about 24, 800 houſes, many of | the county, upon the fide of an hill, encom- 
which are noblemens and zentlemens ſeats, paſſed by a deep ditch, and a flint ſtone wall, 
and 149, oo inhabitants; it ſends nine mem- three miles in circumference, begun in 1294, 
ders 30 parliament, | {iis and finiſhed in 1309, but is now going FA 
NURTHERLY or NC'RTHEBN (A.) that] to decay; it was at firit beautified and de- 
blies, or is in or towards the north part, or] fended by 40 towers ; it has 12 gate: for 
quarter of the World. |} entrance, and 5 bridges over the Tare, which 
NORTHERN SIGNS (S.) in Aftronomy, are] runs through the city; it is computed at 
| the Giſt x Hgns, ſo called, becaule they de-. $6000 houſes, and 50, 500 inhabitants, out of 
cine from the equinoctial northward, | whom is formed a regiment of ſoldiers, to he 
NO'RTHING (S.) in Mauigatian, is the dif-] always ready for its defence; the river be- 


. erence of latitude a ſhip makes in failing to- ing n „there is a conftant traffick be- 
wards the-north ? 


vs pole, 1 | tween this city and Tarmourh, Ge. beſides 
NOR. HLECHE (.) a ſmall town in Glou-] the cathedral, which is a very fine building, 
| (fterfhire, governed by a. bailiff and two con- the other churches and chapels are about 32,5 
labile; the market is-weekly on Wedneſ-| the duke of No/folt's and the biſhop's palaces j 
day ; the river Lache runs through it; diſtant] the cattle built on an high hill in the mi 
tom Londen 68 computed, and 80 meaſured] of the city, is ſurrounded by a very deep 


| | \ ditch, over which is a ſtrong bridge, the 
NO'RTH-LIGHT (S.) a, meteor, which ap- ( 45 5 | 


arch whereof is of an extraordinary 9 
pears in Greenland, commonly about th this caſtle is now gone to decay, and uſed for 


ume of the uc moon, and gives light to] the county gol; near it ſtands the thire- 


4 


# 


a re io wit] 


5 by ) to impoſe upon, 
No E-G 


NO'SSEL or. NOZZEL (S.) the hollow part 
- ofa candleſtick, 


Ko'STRILS ( 15 S | ths bellow cavities that, are 


NO'STRUM (S.) a ſecret in any art or ſciene | 
+ Whatever, but more. particularly 
* ve in phyſick, 


107 11 fame with Noz hic 
. fe. 
NOTABLE 


„mark or 0 


be wiſe and udicious 
5 . + pro» , il 


IOTABLENESS g remarkableneſs, extra-|NOTD/RIOUS (AF 
75 ardinarineſe 3 alſo 


oye wot the ama is built 


days, which * is —.— | 
place ſends two members to parliament z diſ-] 


NOSE.($-) the protuberant part of a perſpn' 


NO * 


of flint ow 
3 ſo curiouſly wrought, that no mor- 


the market 


in 


ſ 72 oe 


2 
c and. the neighbouring parts are almoſt 
ed in * weaving, &c. 


tat appeart; . croſs 18 # fine pisz za, 
built very lofty of free · ſtone; 2 houſes i 


n, and ſworn on Michaelmas-}]-: hi 
; the inhabitants both of this 


N 0 1 


trade where they are made uſe 65 to be pub. 

lic witneſſes to contracte, proteſting of billy 
of exchange, &c. in the foreign courts of lay, 
there are officers under this name ſtill, though 
they are now differently employed to 
they originally were. 

NOTA'TION 8.) the markingor 
ing any thing by writing, e. and in — 
metick and Algebra, it 1s = writing down 
any number or quantity with proper figures or 
letters, c. 2 

ee (S.) a dent or Niere broken or cut out 
of the edge of a knife, razor, &c. or out of « 
tally or other board; an indention in the 

x. of flowers, leaves, -&c, 

NOTE (S.) ſometimes fignifies a ſhort bill un · 
der a 's hand for a ſum of money; and 
ſometimes a comment or- expoſition 

| ſomething ſuppoſed to be difficult in ſcience, 
ſtory, & e. commonly written on the 

or bottom of a page, that the text . 

and conſulted at the ſame time; a per- 
ſon of fame or reputation for forething . 
traordinary or valuable. 

NOTE (V.) to obſerve, take notice, ſet down, 


ſtockings, 55 A and other 
worſted ere 964 ſpace, gs # wor kept 
. weekly, on e — Satur- 


large; 


unt from mew go computed, and 109 
- meaſured miles 


. face, which is the common organ for the ſen. 
2 ſmellingz 2 14 05 7 are two 


: openings r (vided thin bone or 
E called ils, mY - the vehicles] 
of conveying _ various odours to the com- 


mon ſenſory in the brain. | 
affront, or provok 
« Ty to 1 — face. | 

” parcel 0 
2 2 a3 together to ſmell to z alſo any 
thing that gives a tragrant ſmell. 


2 made 10 bold the candle, 


S of: 3 vt } 
Ravens fweet- 


or memorandum 5 in Trade, it 1s to take a 
ublick notary to be a witneſs, that a 

bin of exchange is not duly accepted or paid, 
Note of a Fine, in Law, is a brief of a fine 

made by the chirographer of the court belore 

it is engroſſed. 

NOTES 68.) in Muſick, are certain marks or 

characters, by which both the compoſer and 

performer expreſs the ſeveral tones that are 

deſigned in the compoſition; and theſe are 

commonly written upon five lines with addi- 

tional ones — occaſion may require, or 

elſe with chavged z ſometimes they 

mean memorandums. taken of any 1 

done, or to be done. 

ee rg, (8.) 4a nun- entity, or negation of 
a 

NO'TICE (S.) advice, information, know- 
ledye, obſervation, 4 * 


cach 


ſor the cure of particu 


A.) fomething worthy of re- 
le; allo 
management of an 

l, tunes, and 


ability, gow conduct, or 


3 ye tht reg. 


of bargains, contracts, 
1 delivered to the parties 
* they now 


Gy de, bu * 


| NO'TION is an imagination or ſ 
that * is, or is 33 


INOTIFICA'TION — an adviſing, inform 
ing, or maki 
3 (v.) to declare, make kenvivn, tell 
intor 


has been ropreſented; and this is ſometimes 
called clear or diſtinct, and ſometimes ob- 
ſeure and N according as it js eit 
cumſtanced 
— certain axioms or receive 
truths, which ſome affirm are innate, 
MO FLORAL +: ) imaginative, ſomethi ſomething be- 
to @ notion or thought, 
plain, open, evident, 


ron 
demoaſtrativenels 


e ee or 
undeniableneſs, plainneſs, 
alſo — — 

[NO'TTINGHAM 6) the chi chief town of No- 


e, the ech 
+ {agony lituato upon — 


* 2 : 
7 L " „ * 
ML, h bY 4 ; . ; ; Fg 
E : 5 3 bl x $ 
c - ' - 


„ 


b. of a fandy rocle, and plentifujly ſap- in a declaration more particu it 1 
1 a i eee he the foreſt] in the writ, e, _ 
* of Sheravoed, which lies on the portb-fide of |=” Novel Diſſcifin, the name of a writ that the 
0 Dee 7th Rong, A042 ere 
a the river beret - waa of fiſhz on the] | land or tenement in tine of peace, * 
welt fide ſtands, a caſtle upon an excceding NO, VEI. (4 a pleaſant, ingenious ſtory, i 
* biekrock; this town was anciently of great | which the relator drefſes up an e 
* note, and bas gone through various different] his own 28 a real fact, with all the embel- 
n ſcenes, as the deer hepyoned, hong by the ; liſhments of art, to render it agreeable and 
1 revengeful diſpoſition. of Rabert earl of Fer-| | inſtruftive; in it is a term uſed for the 
ren and Derby burnt down, the inhabitants], .. conſtitutions of ſeveral emperors, ,_ - 
t killed, and their — ae among his NO VELIS T (S.) an admirer of — things or 
a ſoldiers; it is at preſent the c town, e 4 r or intelli | 
e 21996 aol . where the aſhzes are novicky % NO'VELNESS * 
held; —_— and han wang y. ee 
. ſtreets | ; it is 2 corporation, „ an ingioyatibo or change. 
0 governed by. 2 mayor, recorder, fix, alder- | NOVE'MBER. che 120% h 
n men, two coroners, two fherifts, two cham- year, by the vulgar account, formerly the gth, 
, berlains, a common council, &c, | The Trent but now allo the Ich, 22 law account ; 
1 is made navigableup to the town, over which} the Painters repreſent this month by a man 
i is a very large ſtone-bricge, conſiſting of 19 it clothed in a robe of © x 


rr n 2 d ad; 
extraordinary, 1 two MEM<| one DIRNERES, un me. in hi 
— — ag, three markets | right -hand the fign Sogittary,. nd in h 

, weekly, on Wedneſday, Friday, and Satur- Lug an arſnips, ' 27. 

day; diſtant from Landon 97 computed, and | NOVE NSIL] 

| 122 meaſured miles, ' ,were'a ſpecies of god 
) 


NO'TTINGHAMSHIRE (s,) is an inland] lately dead, and admitted among the number 
eounty, bounded on the north and north-weſt | po 70 gods; ſome affirm they were the gods 
Tarkfbire, on the. eaſt by Lincaluſbire, on of the kingdoms or provinces newly Con- 
1 2 Leiceſterſhire, and on the weſt by 2 to whom they offered ſacrifices to get 
the river Eriſb, which parts it from Derby-| their favour, 
| ſhire; its form is oyal, and from Finning/y |NOUGHT (S.) ſometimes means the character 
Js the goth part, to Sceanford in the ſouth, | (alin Arithmttickz and ſometimes refers to 
5 222 3 | ng w | 
£ to Be is but about 19 O VICE. Fi lame Ee With 20. 6 
7 rs — 1908 is computed at 110|NO'VIC 1 245 % igno- 
miles; the air is very pleaſant and whole-| norant fellow, a youngartift or beginner in a 
| ſome, and the ſoil either ſandy or clayey, and | buſineſs or affair j in the Primirive Clerc, | 
very fruitful hoth in corn and graſs; and be- thoſe religious were called novices, hat werd 
ſides, it is well fyrniſhed with water, wood, | in a ſtate of probation, of which there were 
and canal coal 3 here js a ſort of Rone, that ſeveral ſorts; ſome came without their ha- 
in this connty, ſofter than alabaſter, | bits, as laicks and ſecular clergy, and ſome 
it. being bunt makes a plaſter exceeding| wi ar had been monks in other pla- 
hard, which is oſten uſed to floor their rooms ces, either in Foreign monaſteries, or in cells 
with, and when ſpread and dry is as hard as| belonging to tlie capital abbey; at preſent, 
any common ſtone, and looks as if the whole the novicer among the Jeſbits, let them bs 
floor, thwugh ever ſo large, was one entjre] men of what condition and quality ſoever, at 
ſtone, without any crack, ſhakes, or joints thejr coming into the colleges are obliged; 
This ſhire is diyided into $ hundreds, in] as the call it, to forſake the. world, to deny 
which are 9 market, towns, 468 pariſhes, | themſe]yes, to throw up their eſtates, leave 
17,554 houſes, and about 105,000. inhabi-{ their _— and friends, and perſectly diſen · 
tanie; it ſends 8 members to parliament. | gage themſelyes from a ſecular life, tognor- 
NOTWITHSTANDING (Part.) neyerthe-| tify the fleſh with ſevere diſciplifie, to be im- 
leſs, athens, „ Cc, 25 5 plicit in their obedience, and never to cenſurg 
NOV A'TION (S.) in the Civil Loew, is the] their ſuperiors ; and the better to underſtand 
change of al of an obligation, ſo that | the manner and extent of their obedience, 
it in dedroyed or angibilated, vr che entering | they have pictures in their ſtudies to inftrud 
into a new obligafion to take off a former} them by way of emblem, in the middle 
done; alſo the transferrjog an obligation from whercof there is 4 boy drawn in a Rooping 
pod mir ire 2 W ſure, with 6 e of _ pon "bug 
EL (A.) new ly invented, made, or 6 th this motto, Fertiter, upun it 
| found = x « | he has Ukewiſe a "fs tris ad, is ia! 


| Novel Afﬀignnent, in Low, in an action of | rimate_the cneerfuloel of e e 
urſpau, js an alignment v6 lime, place, &. upon his right-hand thers is a puppy dog = 4 


vo 
eee —y—— —— — — —— —j—ͤä—0ĩ4̃ ðᷣ — 


en 
Ning poſture, to Hgnify the expedition of his 
dbedience;z his breaſt is open, to intimate 
that his ſuperiors have both his heart and his 
body at their ſervice, his mouth is hut, and 
his ears fopped, _——— e en 
NOVTTIATE (s.) che time that à perſon is 
under e &c, In the church of 
| Rome, t is 


ont 3 and ſometimes means the place 
"of houſe where they are inftrutted, © 
NOUN (5) in Grammer, is either the name of 
"the thing, or the name of the quality, Kind, 
or fort of the thing, the firft are called ſub- 
MOU'RISH'(V.) to feed, ſupport, keep, main · 


| 


| 


| 


the time of trial for a young reli-- 


NUM | 
NU'GATORY {A.) vain, fooliſh, Glly, m, 
NULL (A.] out of late, void, of no force, n. 
WULL (S.)* the peg-hole\ made by hy 
NULL or NU'LLIFY (V.) to peg or 
holes in a board, &c. IE, the $eye 
| Point of what children eall a caſtle · top; 1 
, to make an inſtrument” or obligation void ot 

of no force; to cancel a bond, leaſe, Ke. 
LIF I DIA (S.) an unbeliever, or one of 
no faith or perſuaſion in religion. 
NU'LLITY (S.) the condition or fate of being 
null, void, or cancelled 7 + 
NU*MBED (A.) made ſtiff or motionleſs with 


tain, provide for, or take care of, Ec. | "cold, or rendered dead or without feeling'by 
NOU'RISHING (S.) the act of feeding, fup-' | pinching, Se, 6949 
15 —— ; prong for, or taking care l. |NU"MBNESS (S.) ſtiffneſs, deadneſs, fc, theo 
NOU'RISHMEN 8.) food, warmth, &c, | cold, pinching, ſqueezing, K. 
any thing that feedy, comforts, ' revives, &c, | NU'MBER (S5 thoſe words or figures which 
NOW (Part.) inftantly, ' immediately, exiſting ; expreſs how many there are of any thing, 
"at this preſent time. © © © © © [NUMBER (V.) to expreſs how many there are 


NOX (S.) che Latis name for the night; and 
" alf6 of a goddeſs worſhipped by the ancients, 
as bearing the ſupreme command in theſe 
 Jower regions, being called the mother of 
love, deceit, %% death, ſlecp, dreams, 
complaint fear, and darkneſs; the cock was 

© offered to her in ſacrifice, and ſhe was paint- 
en in black hair, with a garland of 'popp 
wound her head; her chariot was drawn with 
| black Horſes, ſurrounded with ſtars, holding 


In her atme two boys taking their reff, onè 


"black, the other white, 
* fleep, the former death. 
NO'XIOUS (A.) hartful, 
"ous, Cangerous, c. 
NO'X1OUSNESS (S;) hurtfulne 
' "nels, miſchievouſneſs, Kc. 


the latter fignifying 
offenve, milchicy- 
ſs, bf ffen fve- 


ies 


of any thing, really or ĩmaginarily, and thivis 
either in words, characters, or figures, 
NU*MBERS-(S.) ſometimes means the art of 
pm nay or arithmetick, and ſometime, 
barely and Gmply the expreſſion of a particu, 
lar quantity; artiſts have ziven theſe latter 
ones various names, 'aecording to the ptoper- 
ties diſcovered in them; ſome they tall ſimi- 
lr plain numbers, from their agreement with 
the geometrical figures of the ſame name; 
others they call prime, ſimpie, or incompo- 
ſite, becauſe they can be meaſured or divided 
dy no other number but themſelves and unity, 
unhout leaving à remainder j and by . 
Way it is to be noted, that theſe mutt al- 
e be odd numbers, becauſo all even ones 
may at leaſt be halved or-divided by two; 


ö 
5 
F 


NUCLEUS (s.) in Afronony, is the body of 
© comet, by lome a1 the 
ſometimes applied to the central parts of the 
earth; in | | 
olf the flooring of the ancients, confiſting 
© cement, which they put between a lay or 
* "bed of pebbles cemented with the mortar, 


© made of lime and ſarid. | 455 
NU'DDLE(V.) to Walk of go along haftily, in 
"a ſeemingly careleſs poſture, * 
NUDE (4.) bare naked, unclothed, Ke. 
Nude Contraft, in Law, is where a perſon 


makes a promiſe to another of ſoniething| 


| without any apparent reaſon or conſidera- 
** 2 


ting und IS | 
NU Bis (3: with the Surgeons, are tents or 
- pledgets dipt into ointment, for ſores or dif- 
_ eaſes in the womb or privities, 
NU'DITIES (s.) are ſometimes taken for the 


privitics of men and women; and ſometimes| 


chiteflure, it is the middle part] 


ſome are 'catled compound or compoßite 


end; this term is| number, becauſe they may be made or com- 


poi e” continual multiplication! of 
of vmbert, 11 well us the continual addi- 
tion of units, which will produce any number 

Sequent uſe of al- 


* 


' . whatever; and ſince the 


— 


ifies any thing or part naked or un- 
| clothed, eheclatly with the Painters. 


| © figures without letters,. 


„ thoſe quantities in an equation that 


; 4 bra 
; Rand alone in figures only, without any let- 


ter adjoined, are called an abſolute numbe ; 
alfo ſo there are: ſpherical numbers, G. 
Alſo the fourth book of Moſes ſo called; 
ſome of the Feror call it Yagedabber, which 
is, and ke ſpokez others cali it Bemiddebor, 
that is, in the defert, becauſe it gives an ac- 
count of the Tſrae/iecs ge fon the wilder- 
neſs; the Greeks, Latin, Nc. Numbers, 
8 account of numbering the people and 
the Levires, in the three firſt mo | 
NU'MERABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
numbered or counted. eb Sas Bp 
NU"MERAL (A.) ſomething pertaining or 
longing to number, 
umeral or Nunitrical Algebra, is that 
which was anciently called the art of Cel 
numbers, or that algebra that was wrought by 


Nanrd 


"> IE 


„„ Cee, 


 NUN-EA'TON (S.) in Warwictſhire, an in- 
different town, whoſe market is weekly on 


UM 
Nuneral Letters or Numerali, ſuch as are 


V for 5, D for '500, &c. 
NUMERA'TION (S.) a numb 
Arichmetick, is called the firſt rule, being that 
which teaches both how to order and di ſpoſe 
numbers 
value both in words and writing, 
NUMERA'”TOR (S.) one who reckons, num- 
bers, or accounts, an arithmetician, an au- 
ditor, &c, in that part of arithmetick that 
treats of broken numbers, commonly called 
the doftrine of fractions, the numerator is 
that which expreſſes how many parts of 


ſome whole ſum or thing are expreſſed or| 


defigned by the number wzote down upper. 
moſt or above another, and generally with 


a line drawn between them, thus 3, where 


the expreſſion is three-fourth parts of ſome 
whole thing. 4 ode ; | 
NUME'RICAL (A,) ſomething belonging to 

number 3 alſo any particular or individual 

on or thing, 5 
'MEROUS (A.) a great many, very fruitful 

or abounding, manifuld, often. 
NU'MEROUSNESS (S.) abundance, plenty, 

largeneſs of number. | 
NUMPS or NU"MSCULL (S.) a filly, fooliſh, 
_ tgrorant perſon, | | 
NUN (S.) a woman that retires from the world 


into a religious houſe, and there, by ſolemn{ 


vous, obliges herſelf to live unmarried, un- 


der pretence of devoting herſelf to God's im- 


mediate ſervice, 
NU'NCHION or LU'NCHION (S.) a meal 
between the ſet time of dinner and ſupper ; 
or a piece out of the cup-board that beys get 
as ſoon as they come from ſchool, 
NUNCIATURE (S.) the office of a nuncio. 
NU NCIO (S.] a meſſenger, ambaſſador, or 
miniſter ; but is ſeldom. applied to any but 
Soy nar tre ap 8 ; 
NUNCUPA'TijON _ declaring, publiſh- 
ing, or ſolemnly affirming any thing in due 
form, as the | 


„before proper witneſſes, &c. 


Saturday; diſtant from Londen 82 computed, 
and 100 meaſured miles. | 
NU'NNERY (S.) a convent or eloiſter for 
women or nuns only. „ 
NU'PTIAL (S.) ſorpething belonging to a 
marriage or wedding. | 
NURSE (s.) a woman that makes it her bu- 
Gneſs to attend fick people, or breed up and 
take care of young children. „ 
NURSE (V.) to look after, or take care of 
aged, fick; lame, or other infirm perſons, and 
young children; alſo to feed, nouriſh, or im- 

| ve flowers, ants, &Cc. | | ; | | 
NU'RSERY (S.) among emen, is ſometimes 
ada applied to the room or chamber ſeparated on 


| 


—— 


will and teſtament of a per-| 


' NTM 


| iti. If; with the Gardeners, it la 
dawn ani ot bene” elf; ardeners, it means a place 


i ; and in| 


where they cultivate and grow ung trees, 
in order to tranſplant them into har atogies 
gardens, &c. and ſometimes it means a ſchool, 
college, or univerſity, where youth are edu- 


cated, &c, 


regularly, and alſo to expreſs their | NURTURE (S.) inſtruction, education, ad- 
; Af 


vice, direction, counſe},'&c, * 
NU'SANCE (S.) any thing that is offenſive 
hurtful, or prejudicial ; the | Lawyers call 
writs granted upon theſe occaſions treſpaſles 
and actions upon the caſe. e 
NUT (S.) any thing that is contained within 
a male or ſhell that is brittle, or may be 
eafily cracked, as a filberd, cheſnut, walnut, 
ſmall nut, &c, this is alſo applied to many 
other things, as the ſolid part of a calf's or 
lamb's liver, the heads that ze on to ſcrews 
to faſten locks, &c, 1 28 2 5H 
NU”TMEG (8.) an aromatick nut or ſpice, 
brought from the Eaft- Indies, very much 
uſed upon many occaſions z they are incloſed 
in three different covers, the firſt thin, ted - 
diſh, c. called mace, and by ſome, though 
improperly, the flower of mm; this ſur- 
rounds the ſhell, which is a hard, thin, 
blackiſh cover, under or within which is a 
greeniſh film, 'within which is what we call 
the nutmeg, and is the kernel or truit ; the 
whole commerce of nutmegs is in the hands of 
the Dutch 1 company; it is repori- 
ed, that the birds devouring the nutmeg when 
ripe, give it back wholly by ſtool, and that 
thus falling to the ground, beſmeared with 
viſcous matter, it takes root, and' fo grows 
till it produces the tre. Wo ALE 
NU'TRIMENT (S.) nouriſhment of any 
ſort or kind, whether atifing from food or 
warmth, &c. + 59:7. $7 MeL 
NUTRITION (s.) a natural increaſe, where- 
by that which continually decays of any cor- 
poreal ſubſtance, is repaired by proper: ſup- 
plies and convenient nouriſhment,” © 
NUTRITIOUS or NU'TRITIVE (A. J of 
an agreeable nature, fitted to feed, nouriſh, 
or ſuſtain, or ſu things in their proper 
or natural ſtate, by replemſhing thoſe parts 
that by labour, &c, are weakencd or worn 


out, 
NU'ZZLEF (V.) to hide or bury the head in a 
arm, ſoft, comfortable place, 30 a young 
child does in his nurſe's boſom. ; 
NYCTE'LIA (S.) feaſts in honour of Bacchus, 
ſo called, becauſe they were celebrated in the 
night ; theſe feaſts were kept every three 
ears in the beginning of the ſpring, by the 
laut of flambeaux, at which time notous 
drinking, accompanied with all manner of 
debauchery, infolence, and impurity, was 
practiſed to ſuch a degree, that the Romans 
were forced to forbid them, upon account of 
the horrid diſorders that Were committed at 


them, bb ha ; wh 1 
NY 'MPHA (S.) the thin ſmall Kin that in- 


F ˙!3n A.. D.. 
» 


putpoſe for tha bringing up of young chil- 
Gen, &c, and ſometimes it means the child 
: 


> 


5 fas are incloſed in, both while they os 


— 


bt frogs — 6g al little 


45 


- nels or void ſpace in the 1 
AIMED (S.) publick baths in the city 
_ fountains, cool grottos, and curious 


lag all of marble, has only one gate of en- 


work in a curious manner, 


%* 


- tain; at the entry of the 


3 


c eoyntrydeities; their Dryades 


' their Orcader, nymphs of the mountains z, the 


 ficing in groves, and under 
- ſouls ; and ſo the Greeks imagined their fore- 


, 
g a g 4% ; * U 


< 4 


weer ak the beginning, 


.. ſong deceaſed by this name, believing that the 
' ſouls of the dead wandered 


_ where they 


try, who 
become 


- ſhore Nereides, and thoſe that lived by or near 
fountains, rivers, &c. aiades, g 


-the fourth vowel; it was formerly. uſed as 
a numendl letter, | 
ben matked with 2 daſh th 


7 
| pieces of 
fleſh in the female pudenda ny a hollow- 

er 


of | Rome, twelve in number, which were 
places of 

| | ins of of theſe 
of nym ſome remains of one 

baths al to be ſeen between Naples and 


Mount Viſuvius in Italy; it is a ſquare build- 


trance, which 2 1 s to 
a large grotto, paved with of divers 
colours; - nj | are all covered with ſhell- 

months of —_ 
twelve months of the year 
dinal virtues ; the — a curious foun- 


* 


grotto, fills 
that ſurrounds the place, which 


ed, with the ſtatues and pictures of di vers 
nymphs, and abundance 


of other pleaſant 
$ (s.) heathen goddeſſes, that the 
— 2 to be the daughters of 
aan and Thetiz, and made them to pre- 
fide over the rivers, KN lakes, and ſeas ; 
' were diſtinguiſhed into Wereides and 
the grit took care of the ſea-wa- 
the latter of rivers, fountains, &c- 
| 7 to the 
ee 

nel of foreſts ; their Napeæ, 
4 0f- the meadows and groves z and 


—.— 


Oruli nnd Phanicians called the fouls of per- 


3 res 
had taken their. great j 
whilſt they were ſoined ta their bodies, which 
was the firſt reaſon, of introducing the facri- 
; t trees, as 
being fu to be the hawnts, of departed 
ſathers, the ancient inhabitants of the coun- 
formerly lived in woods, &c, wer 

bs, thoſe that inhabited moun- 


tains Orcader, and the dwellers by the ſea- 


* e as 


0, 
our alphabet, and 


ber eleven, 
y * 8 pc — 
the Lig, this 


for eleven thouſand ; 
or before the name 


pleaſure, adorned with delightful | 


the four car-| 


1 


Joer TON or OKEHA'MPTON (S. 


i # + 5 8 E: 
. + &* F..4 . 


milies amoag them ; it is a cuſtom f 
lords 22 Acer LE to prefix an * 


their names, to diſtinguiſh them ff 

e e A . likewiſed ut 
an interj of admiration, calling, ge. 
firing, deriſion, and indignation ; among th, 
Ancierits, it was the hieroglyphick of tym 
| of eternity z among Us, as well as among thy 
Greeks and Latin, this letter is frequently 
written and not pronounced, as in 


&c, | 
OAF (S.) a fooliſh, filly, ignorant we 
fellow ; a covetous, wiſely ers, 7 
OA'PISH A.) filly, foolith, ignorant, &c, 
OA*'FISHNESS (s.) fooliſhneſs, &c, 
OAK (S,) a large timber-tree, of which thoſe 
of the 2 7 growth are moſt durable and 
' ſtrong, for ſhip- building, and other heavy 
ſervices ; the foreign oaks, when ſawn into 
planks of proper thickneſs, make what we 
cal} wainſcotting, principally uſed by the es- 
binet-makers and joiners for the inſide of 
churches, noblemens houſes, c. from the 
natural ſtrength and duration of this wood, 
the tree is become the emblem of ſtrength, 
virtue, conſtancy, life, &c, 
OA'KAM or OA'KUM (s.) on Ship-brard, 
is old ropes, c. untwiſted, and ſo pulled 


into flax 2 again z alſo tow, flag, 
of hemp, being ſo employed abbut a hip, 


is called white cakum, which is uſed to drive 
into the ſeams, and all other parts where 
_ 14 ſuppoſed or ſuſpected to come in or. 
throu 5 
OAK BALLS, APPLES, or CONES (s.) 
ſort of galls or excreſcences,' that naturally 
OS KEN (A.) any thing made of oak 
A” (A.) anyt made of oak, of 
OO belonging! or appertaining to ap 


OA'KHAM or OKE'HAM (S:) fituate in the 
pleaſant valley of Catmoyſe, and though it i 
not large, yet it is the county-town of Rw- 
landſbire, where the aflizes and ſeffions are 
held, the buildings whereof are pretty good, 
eſpecially the church, free-ſcheol, and hoſyi- 
tal; the caſtle in gone to decay, und is nov 
uſed for holding the affizes in, xc. its week'y 
market on Saturday is. pretty well ſerved 
with proviſions  diftant from” Londin 69 
computed; and 94 meaſured miles. 


in Devonſhire, « large ton that ſends 
two members to parliament, and is governed 
by a mayor, burpeſſes, recorder, &c. hath a 
ö very good market for proviſions, weekly on 
Saturday; diftant from Londen: 160 com- 
puted, and 193 meaſured mile. 
OAR (8.) an ment wherewith-watermen 
and others ro boats, gallsys, Ke, alſo an 
— for brewers to maſh their malt 


with, | 1 5 
OARS (8.) a boat rowed with two man, for 


which paſſengers, upon the river of Than, 
py double T — — ws 


$8 n La 


428K 


K Ar 8 _—_s 


„ hh TS. 


Ea SSS 


© OBDU'RATE (A.) obſtinate, hardened, wil- 


GAR © 
add þ man, which, though they 
K boats that were rowed by two. 


- 4:25 


ly 


ring his mercy and rotection no 
otherwiſe than the matter or thing affirmed} 


is true or falſe; and when this is done in 
open court, or before a magiſtrate, appointed 


for that purpoſe, where a perſon is called to 


give evidence, &c. it is called 4 legal oath ; it 


is alſo called a corporal oalb, becauſe the per- 
fon layeth his hand upon ſome part of the 
{cripture, and alſo kifleth the book, the law | 
eſteemintz it the beſt way of coming at the 
truth, and appoints this phraſe, So belp me 
Gid, to be the concluſion, thereby intimat- | 


ing, that the {wearer ſha)l pawn his expecta- 


tion of God's bleſſing in this life, and of eter-| 


nal ſalvation in the life to come, upon the 
truth of what he ſwears ; ſometimes it means 
2 vow or firm reſolution to perform ſome- 
thing, as living chaſtely and ſingly, like the 
nuns and friers ; all profane and falſe ſwear- 


ing is very ſtrictly forbidden both in the Old 


| and New Teſtament; as is alſo ſwearing by 
any falſe gods, &c. but when neceſſity or oc- 
caſion requires, we may innocently and 
lawfully ſwear and take an oarb by the true 
God for the maintenance and diſcovery of 
the truth. OR 

OAT-MEAL (S.) flour or mtal made of oats 
threſhed, cleanſed, and ground. | 

OATS (S.) a ſmall ſort of corn or grain to feed 
horſes with 
bread, 
ſlimineſs, c. N 8 g 

OA Z or OOCZY (A.) ſoft, muddy, Nim 5 


0A'ZINESS or OO/ZINESS (s.) muddineſs, | 


mixed with earth and water, of the conſiſt- 


ence of batter for uddings, . 05 
OBDU'RACY or OBDU'RATENESS (S ) 
1 wilfylneſs, obſtinacy, inflexi- 
9. EN 2 , oth 


ful, ſtubborn, &c, a 
OBEDIENCE or OBE/DIENTNESS (S.) the 
ſubmitting'to, or complying with the orders, 
| laws, or commands of another; ard this is 
of ewo ſorts or kinds, viz. ative; where 
ſomething is done, and paſſive, where ſome- 


„ and ſometimes uſed to malte 


8 


ſome memorable tranſaftion, frequently - 


+ riched with inſcriptions and 'bierogly 
of hands, are called ſcullers when rowed| 


relating to the iction or thing deſigned to be 


only one. „ commemorated; ſome affirm that an ae 
OATH (s.) is a ſolemn appeal to Almighty 
| God, 


and a pyramid differ, that the firſt bas a 
very ſmall*baſe, and the latter a yerf large 
one; others ſay, an abe li muſt be ill of one 
one, whereas a T may be af many; 
the proportions of theſe forts of monuments 
are, that the height ſhould be from nine to 
ten times the thickneſs, and that the thick- 
neſs at top muſt never be leſs than half, nor 
more than three fourths of the thickneſs or 
diameter at bitten theſe forts of monu- 
ments were very early in antiquity; the A. 
rabians call them Pharach's needles; und the 
Egyptian priefts the fingers of the un; they 
differed very much as totheir coftlinefs, mag- 
nitude, and magnificence ; ſome being ereſted 
by kings, others by ah and others 
by the prieſts ; but alf of them were made 
of very hard ſtone, or a fort of ſpeckled mar- 
ble, till after the conqueſt of Ezypr; and ba- 
niſhment of their prieſts by Cimpyſu, &c. 
When the Romans conqueret this part of the 
world, they 'cauſed ſeveral of theſe chelifks 
to be tranſported to Rome, one of Which is 
ſtill remaining; in Printing, the mürk (+), 
which is uſed as'a reference'to ſomething in 
the margin, goes by this name. 
OBEY (V.) to ſubmit to, or perform the orders 
or commands of another, eſpecially thoſe in 
ol Ling . the complying wit 
OBEY (S.) the con with, or ſub- 
mitting to the orders or 8 of an 


— — 


* 6 — 


3 er. l , 
2 Signs, the ſix ſouthern ſigns of the 
Lack. : 4 . 
 OBJE'CT (V.) to find fault with, 10 0 
22 reaſons or arguments againſt the do- 
0 'of a thing. ; „ 
O'BJECT (s.) wething that occupies hs 
ſenſe of ſceing, d from thence called th 
material objeZ z or it is ſometimes taken for 
the ſubject or matter upon whieh-an art or 
ſcience it built or ſuſpends itſelf; and ſome- 
times it means a thing or matter that is 
formed in the mind, either by the. ſenſation 
of ſomething actually viſible, or purely by 
the ſtrength of imagination: | 
ij Glaſu, that glaſs” in à teleſcope or 


én.. 


"IO 


thing that ſeems grievous or troubleſome is 
borae, without reſiſting or repining at the 
authority" that impoſes or commands the 
thing or law ſubmitted to- 


0BE'DIENT or OBEDIE'NTIAL (A.) gu- -, 5 | 

6 — ' OBJE/CTIVE (A.) ſomething belonging or 
obeying: | og e a I 
OBEISANCE (3,) bowing, or paying reſpect OBJE 


tiful, ſubmiſſive, complying, yielding, or 


to a perſon, a con or reverence. 
OBELISKS (S.) in Sebi, are quadran- 
gular pyramids very tall and ſlender, raiſed 


| 


7 


microſcope fixed or put on in thiat egd neat 
to the oe 


' OBJE'OTION (s.) a finding fauk:with, or 


diſlenting from 4 propoſition ; aid down by 
another. 225 obs 


OR (s.) the perſon thaf oppoſes a 
urgument, 4 ive aſſertion, ons thas 12 
fuſes to bee his aſſent to what anolher ger. 


don affirme, ſays, declares, or demands, 


the extravagant largeneſi of ſome par- ſolemnity 


as an ornament in ſome public place, to O'BIT (S.) in our od Cuſlom, was a Funeral 
wig oe * 3 Wich of office for the dend, common 


ticular fone, or to ſerve 46 1 


N performed when the corpſe lay ih the chi 
p ; "4" 3 | Yr 3 
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OBITUARY or MORTUARY (s.) a. - 


unburied ; ſometimes it ſignifies an anniver- 
ſary office or maſs held yearly in the church 
of Rome, on ſome particular day, in comme- 
moration of ſome deceaſed perſon. 


© Liſter that contained the names of the ſeveral 


< 


 OBJURGA'TION (s.) a binding by oath, a | 
OD 1 1 N 48 | 
VB! J were certain lecular 9, 

| | 1” jig |; 
ſelves and their eftates to ſome monaſtery, | 


perſons deceaſed, and the days of their inter- 


ment; it is ſometimes uſed for a book con- 
taining the foundation or inſtitution of the 
ſeveral obits, * 


who out of a miſguided zeal reſig 


and were, thereupon admitted as lay bro- 


thers ; ſome were ſo extravagant as to give | 


their whole families for the uſe and ſervice 


of the mo 


naſtery, and as far as in them lay, 


_ oblige their deſcendants to the ſame kind of | 
_ ſervitude; and theſe were admitted by put- | 


ting the bell-ropes of the church round their 
necks, and as a mark of ſervitude, a few 


pence on their heads; theſe were allowed 


OBLA'TION 


religious habits, but different from thoſę of 
the monks, 


thoſe things offered or given to God, as a ſa - 
crifice, &c. and afterwards it came to fignif 
any thing that was dedicated to the churc 


or prieſts ; ſuch were the gifts or offcrings 


© made to the 2 for laying maſs, legacies| 


of dying perſons appointed for any religious 


| uſe Whatever; till the 4th century, the 


church ur prieſthood had no other mainte- 


nance or allowance, than the free gifts or 


oblatians of the le 


OBLECTA'TION (s.) pleaſure, delight, re- 


creation, &c, of any kind, 


O'BLIGATE. (V.) to oblige, compel, bind, 


&c, ; 
OBLIGA'TION (S.) duty, engagement, bond, 


tie, or force, either by power, good otfices, 


or other writing, that requires ſomething 
to be done; there are various cauſes, from 


_ Whence there are various names of theſe cb - 


* 
* 


* 


bgations. | „ | 
Qui Obligations, thoſe that take their riſe| 


from civil authority only, as the ſubmitting 


to an act of parliament, &c. 


a 


- 


' Moral Obligations, Ce. thoſe that are con- 
cerned only about poſſible things, or caſcs, 
as, J wil come and ſee you to-morrow, which 
naturally implies no extraordinary event hap- 
pening to hinder. 1 
Natural Obligations, thoſe that ariſe from 


| the law of nature. 2 


Perpetual Obligations, thoſe that oblige a 
ſon continually, as to honour God, &c, 


OBLI'GATORINESS (s.) of a binding, com- 


or forcing quality or nature, 


__ pelli 
on (A.] ſomething that carries 


% S 


F 
$1 


a ſort of ſorce, or compulſion along with it. 


OB LI'GE * to compel, conſtrain, force, en- 


Lindneſ with or without being requ 


4 


Oe 1 2 * 2 Ne 
* | * 


8 (S.) properly ſignify any of 
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-OBLIGEE' (s.) a perſon to whom a bond of 
other obligatory writing is made or given, 
| OBLI'GING (A.) binding, tying, compel. 
3 3 alſo engaging, friendly, or good - na- 
ure, 1 6 port 
OBLIGO/R (S.) the perſon that enters into 
bond or covenants to do ſomething, _ 
; OBLVQUE (A.) crouked, aſide, awry, out of 
 @ ſtraight line, &c. in Trigonometry, all an- 
gles greater or leſſer than right ones, an 
called cbligue angles; ſo if any two lines that 
fall upon one another, if that which is f. 
poſed to be the acting line in its falling, does 
not at its contact form a right angle, it is 
called an oblique line; ſo a plane in Diall 
| that inclines to the horizon, is called an 
ligue plane; alſo thoſe people, or that place 
or nation whoſe horizon cuts the equator ob- 
liquely, and the pole is raiſed above the bo- 
rizon equal to the Jatitude of the place, are 
ſaid to have or inhabit an obligue ſphere; 
| and they never have their days and nights 
equal, but at the time of the equincx; and 
in Grammar, all thoſe caſes where the tet. 
mination of the noun varies, are called g- 
ligue caſes; ſo in Navigation, when a ſhip 
ſails between the four cardinal points, it » 
called obligue failing 5 in Afronomy, an arch 
of the equator intercepted between the ff 
point of Artcs, and that point of the equator 
which riſes together with a ſtar, &c, is c. lla 
obligue aſcenſion, which is numbered from 
eaſt to weſt, | 
' OBLYQUITY (S.) that circumſlance or ac- 
tion of a thing that renders it oblique, 
 OBLYTERATE (V.) to rub out, te forget, 
| blot, cancel, or make void. 
OBLITERA”TION (S.) a rubbing, blotting 
or waſhing out, a cancelling or making void, 
or forgetting, &e. TT. 
OBLIVION (S.) forgetfulneſs; alſo an aft 
of pardon or forgiveneſs of a prince, where- 
by the ſeveral offences of his ſubjects are, 
as it were, forgot, rubbed out, or waſhed 


away, Kc. | 1 
| O'BLONG (S.) a vulgar term for what the 
Geometricians call a rectangle, parallelogran, 
or long ſquare, like a counter, or ſhuffie- 
re &c, any thing that is longer than it s 
road, 
O'BLOQUY (3.) flander, ill-report, evil- 
| ſpeakir, 5 back- iting, &c. 2 
OBNO'XIOUS (A.) liable or in danger to be 
uniſhed 4 alſo offenſive or diſagreeable.. 
OBNO'X1QUSNESS (S.] the ſtate or c0ndi- 
tion of a perſon or thing that is liable to «t 
\. deſerving of-puniſhment, FL 
OBNUBILA/TiON (S.) the making or ten- 
dering dark with c 3 | 
O'BOLUS (s.) an ancient filver coin, in vake 
the fixth part of a drachma, or piece . 
nee half-· penny with us ; al P 


0 


it is half a ſcruple in weight; it is now gene- 
| rally taken for the Latin name of — 


ez alfo to favour a perſon by foing a penny, though anciently it ſignified the 5% 
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be 


ES EST 


t talk or actions. pO 
OBSCE'NENESS or OBSCE/NITY (S.) words 


TD ES FOATTRETS SS 


| * rance and bardneſa of heart, and in common 


| O'BSEQU 


OBS 


blen of coin, let the value be what it 
8 22 Was thetefore univerſally called 


__ | | 
oA Ttot's (A.) clandeſtine, unfair, 
ivate; ſo thoſe patents that are, or have 
[eh obtained irregularly, or without letting 
the truth be known, are thus called, and are 
in their own nature void, Wes 
OBSCENE (A.) 6lthy, debanc hed, naſty, or 


immodeſt talſe or actio 


or actions that indicate impurity, unchaCity, 

lendneſi, bawdry, or ſmuttineſss. 
c OBSCU'RA (s.) a room. where the 

light is prevented from coming into it at 


more than ohe place about the bigneſs of a| 


ſhilling, in winch a glaſs being fixed, con- 
yeys the rays from external objects to a wall, 
or ſheet hung up on purpoſe to receive them, 
where whatever paſſes without, is ſeen per- 
feftly within, 3 
0BSCUR ATION (S.) a darkening, or ren- 
7 lace or thing not capable of being 
n: alſo a diſguiſing a ſtory or argumen 15 
that the truth cannot be perceived. 
OBSCU'RE (A.) dark, gloomy; alſo unintel- 
ligible, difficult, alſo a perſon in a private 
ation or capacity, that lives retired or un- 


N. . 
oc (V.) to tender a thing dark or dif- 
| ficult; alſo to hide, blemiſh, or ſeerete the 
| excellencies of * 5 8 
OBSCURITY; or OBSCU/RENESS (s.) in 

Scripture, it means ſorrow, grief, ſadneſs, and 
ſometimes the grave, & e. alſo wilful igno- 


parc, privateneſs of living; alſo darkneſs, 


fficulty, Kc. 
OBSECR A” TION (S.) an earneſt begging, de- 
| bring, or intreatingz and in Kheterich, it is 


that figure whereby the orator implores the 


aſſiſtance of ſome other being, diſtin from 
al, whether it be God or man, &c. 


paid to the dead willingly and cheerfully b 
the living, thereby to ew Aw 


. ihe deceaſed, | 

OBSE/QUIOUS (A.) complaiſant, ſubmiſſi ve, 
dutiſul, obliging, &c, 3 

OBSE'QUIOUSNESS (S.) 2 willingnefs a 
feadine(s to pleaſe, an earneſt deſire to oblige 


or ſatisfy. | © 
ober Nan (a) worthy or deſerving to 
be taken notice of, minded or kept in me- 


OBSERVABLENESS (8.) the merit, deten, 


or Valuableneſs of any thing that makes it 
worthy of being regarded, done, or per- 


ES (S.) funeral rites, or hohours' 
their reſpect to 


ome: RVANT (A.) dutiful, obedient, dili« 
gent, reſpectful, punctual in keeping one's 
OBSERVANTI NES (S.) a branch of the 
Franciſcan order, or part of the Grey Friers, 
who ate thus called, upon account of oblig- 
ing themſelves by ſtrict vows to a rigid obſcr- 
vation of the rules of their profeflion, 
OBSE'RVAN TNESS (S.) dutifulneſs, re- 
ſpe&fulneſs, diligent care to perform or keep 
one's word or promiſe, | 
OBSERVATION (s.) ſometimes fignifies the 
_ minding, regarding, doing, or performing 
ſomething according to rule, order, or law z 
and ſometimes. a note, remark, or conſe» 
2 that does or may follow from ſome- 
thing laid down or done; and ſometimes it 
means only taking the heights, diſtances, &c. 
of the ſun, moon, ſtars, &c. with proper in- 
ſtruments, &c, for various purpoſes, eſpecially 
for finding the latitude and longitude of par- 
ticular places, &c, 25 | 
OBSERVA'TOR (S.) one who is either ap- 
pointed, or takes upon himſelf the office of 
regarding, or looking after or into, other 
people's manners or behaviours; alſo a mo- 
nitor in a ſchool, &c. | 
OBSE'RVATORY (S.) a houſe or proper 
place built and accommodated. with all man- 
ner of inſtruments, &c. for aſtronumical ob- 
ſervations, in order to make proper improve - 
ments and regulations for the cateulatin 
eclipſes, &c, finding the regular ſyitem o 
the planets, particularly that of the moon, 
whoſe irregularities require more pains 
to compole into a complete ſyſtem, than 
any of the others; for which reaſon there 
have been divers places built, and fur- 
niſhed both with perſons and inſtruments 
the moſt noted of which in Europe are thoſe 
of Tycho Brahe in the iſland of Ween, be» 
tween the coaſts of Schonen and Zeldnd, in 
the Ba/tick, where the labours of 20 years 
roduced what is called his catalogue, &c. 
hat at Paris, erected by Lewis XIV. to 
obſerve the ſtars and planets, and alſo the 
congelatioris, conffigerations, indurations, 
conſervations, &c. of the air and other me- 
teors; for which purpoſe the building is 
four ſquare, anſwering to the four cardinal 
points of the world, raiſed 80 feet from the 
ound, and its foundation as much below r 
z it is three ſtories high, with a terras 
on the top of it, from whence the whole 
horizon appears flat; and cven the ſtair 
caſe is a very curious contrivance, being 
after the manger of a ſcrew, and ſo ordered, 
that from the bottom there is a full fight of 
the ftars, that paſs the zenith; this place 


OBSE'RVANCE ($,) the fulfil orm- 
ing, and ped" laws, — and 
3 our ſuperiors, whether civil 


OBSERVANCES (S,) rules, orders, Jaws 
cuſtoms for any ſect or ſociety to obſerve, 
rnicularly theſe of monaſteries, 


is likewiſe well furniſhed with PR inſtru- 
ments and learned men, who have publiſh- 
ed tr — _— 1 4 3 22. 
nomy 2 $2073 e. The roy | 
watery at wes near London, fou | 
by king Charles II. and attended for. a great 


9 


. 


OBS 
© many years by Mr. Flamſtecd, whoſe inde- 
Farigable induſtry and . ſkill have pro- 
duced large volumes for the uſe and benefit 
of all the. admirers of aſtrenomy; there 1s 
now ſcarce any univerſity or college where 


* 


tte mathematicks are taught or ſtudied, but 


What are forniſhed with gv for the 

ſame purpoſe, though far ſhort of thoſe men- 

© tioned above, The late emperor of China, at 

the interceflion of ſome miſſionaries, alſo 

erected a ſumptuous obſervatory at Polin, 

Which is furniſhed with ſome very large in- 

fruments, but not ſo curiouſly made or con- 
tried as the European ones. 

- OBSERVE (V.) to wind, heed, keep, live 


by, or ſubmit to the rules, orders, and com- | 


mands of another: alſo to think or meditate 
upon, carefully watch, look after, or take 
notice of any perſon or thing; ſometimes to 
tmitate, and ſometimes to puniſh, &c. alſo to 
make aſtronomical obſervations, in order to 
find the latitude or longitude of places, and 
ſo to find their bearing and diſtance, for the 
uſes of navigation and geography, c. 
OBSE'RVER (S.) one that looks 

© "a perſon or thing, to take notice how, or what 
is done; and in Aſtronomy, it particularly 
means the perſon that watches the coming 
* of the ſun, moon, or ſtars, to the meridian, 


me eclipſes of the ſatellites or Juminarics, 


. 
- 


Ec. 
- DBSF/SSION (S.) a ſurrounding, encompaſ- 


2 


ling, beſieging, &c. and when conſidered 
' phyſitally, 1s what is called madneſs ; but 
a mink, , it means being poſſeſſed or influ- 
' enced by ſome evil ſpirit or devil; tho the 
nice diſtinguiſhers ſay, that poſſeſſion con- 
© Sfts in the devil's aQtually entering and re- 
fiding in the afflifted perſon ; but obſeſſion, 
they ſay, is when, without entering into the 
body of the perſon, he beſieges him with- 
out, and torments or diſturbs him like a 
" troubleſome gueſt, who follows and teazes 
the perſon from, whom he reſolves to get 
ſome advantage; the marks of this diſorder 
are ſaid to be the being lifted up into the air, 

and thrown down with violence againſt the 
ground without being hort, to ſpeak ſtrange 

anguages that the perſon had never learned, 


c. 
OBS7DIONAL CROWN (S.) à crown or 
wreath the Romans honoured ſuch of their 
generals with, as had delivered the Roman 
Army, when at any time they were beſieged 
© or ſurrounded by their enemies; this crown 
was made of graſs or herbs found upon the 
ſpot or ſoil where the action was performed, 
and made and put on by the foldiers; like- 
" wiſe to thoſe who held out, or raiſed the 
N town, fortreſs, & . 
OBSOLE'TE (A. n old and out of uſe. 


_ "* laid by, or diſcontinued. 


OBSOLE'TENESS (s.) the fate or condition 
"of a word, faſhion, law, or cuſtom that is 
_ | yrown old, or out of uſe, 5 | 


* 


on or over OBSTRU'ENCY (s.) the quality or dif 


* 


OB V 
O'BSTACLE (s.) any thing that hinde 
ge a perſon fo doing . 
e 18 deſirous to do or accompliſh, ; 
O'BSTINACY or O'BSTINATENEsSS ($,) 
ſtubbornneſ, wilfulneſs, reſoluteneſs, deter. 
minedneſs, inflexiblencſs altho' in the 
O'BSTINATE A ſelf-willed, reſolute, de. 
termined, reſolved, that will not hearken ty 
the advice or counſel of others. 
OBSTRE'PEROUS (A.) noiſy, loud, bavling, 
quarrelſome. 3 
OBSTRE*PEROUSNESS (S.) the quality, in. 
clination, diſpoſition, or action of makin; ; 
loud noiſe, din, or quarrelſome brawling, 
OBSTRU'CT (V.) to hinder, ſtop, ſhut vp, 
revent, or difappoint. 
OBSTRU'CTION 685 a hindrance, floppage, 
revention, or diſappointment ; in Phyji, 
it is the ſhutting or ſtopping up the pores or 
| 3 of the body, either by contraction or 
y the entrance of fome foreign body iuu 
t em. F ; 
OWTRU C TIVE (A.) of a hindering or pre. 


ventive nature, 


tion of things or medicines that condenſe the 
pores of the body, or allay the rapid or tu 
ſwift motion of the blood, 
OBSTUPEFA'CTION (S.) a ſtupifying, alo- 
niſhing, abaſhing, amazing, &. 
OBTALN (V.) to get or acquire what a pero 
was ſolicitous after, or . a of. 
OBTENEBRA'TION (S. ya clouding or mak- 
ing dan. | f 
OBTESTA'TION (S.) an earneft requeſt, 1 
ſolicitous or preſſing deſire, &c. | 
OBTRECTA'TION (S.) a ſlandering or evil- 
ſpeaking of a perſon, eſpecially while he ü 
abſent, or behind his back, 
OBTRU'DE (V.) to force or impoſe upon : 
erſon ſomething contrary to his inclination, 
OBTRU'SION $) a rude or forcible thruſt- 
ing into a perſon's company, or com 
to ſomething diſpleaſing to him. 
OBTU'SE (A.) blunt-pointed, br doll 
witted, &c, in Trigonometry, thoſe angles 
that contain more than 90 degrees, or ar 
| e than a right angle, are called ob 
angles. 
OBTU'SENESS (8.) bluntneſe, dull-edged, 
pointed, or witted. | 
OBVE'N TIONS (S.) in the % Low Bak, 
© ſometimes ſignify offerings, gifts, or 4 cm 
made to the prieſt or church; and ſome- 
times the rents, incomes, or revenues of 4 
iritual living, | 
O'BVIATE (V.) to take away, prevent, make 
clear, &c, and this word is commonly appli 
ed to difficulties or objections made to an 
argument or thing, which are ſuid to be #- 
viated by being illuſtrated, cleared or anfver- 
| 2 — * truth made to appear perfeciij i- 
te | E. # 
OBVIOUS (A.) plain, eaſy to be ſeen or un- 
TVIOUS (4) phi oof 


© vo- 


. => K 
i 


BVIOUSNESS (S.) eaſineſs or plainneſs to 
1 ſcen, perceived, or underſtood, 
hiding, or concealing, 
0CCA'SION (S.) 
old beathens, as one who preſided over the 
 brieſt or propereſt time to do or perform 
any thing, and was commonly repreſented in 
the form of a naked woman, bald behind, 


of her feet in the air, the other on a wheel, 
holding a razor in one hand, and a ſail in the 
other; her feet were alſo winged, and the 


unity is always inconſtant and momen- 
av; fo that if not made uſe of when it of- 
fers, it ſoon flips away, leaving repentance 
behind it as a perpetual companion. This 
word has various meanings with us at this 


nient, or proper time to do or perform any 
thing in; and ſometimes it ſignifies neceſſity, 


ſe- or want of another's aſſiſtance; and fore 
times it means a reaſon why a perſon does, or 

1 does not perform any thing. . 

the OCCA'SIONAL (A.) accidental, according as 

(os time or opportunity requires, caſual; alſo 
cauſe, reaſon, &C. - 

fo- O0CCA'SIONS (S.) neceſſary buſineſs, concerns 
or affairs, FE 

loa 0CCIDENT (s.) the weſt part of the world, 

4 or that part of the horizon, where the equa- 


tor, or a ſtar therein, deſcends into the lower 
, hemiſphere; but it is frequently, though 


5 1 improperly, taken for all that arch of the} 

: horizon, which defines the occidual ampli- | 
l tude of the ſtars; formerly the weſt was rec- 
** koned from the Fortunate 


Iſlands, but now ge- 
nerally from the Azores. 7 
OCCYDENTAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the weſt, weſtern, towards or inclining to it; 
after the ſun, | 
in or towards the weſt. | 
A.) dark, hid, unknown, ſecret, 
- Occult Line, in conſtructing any ſcheme, 
Ke. geometrically, is a line that is only aſ- 
_ biting or helpful to the completing the 


FE 


. 


or with ſome matter that will rub out again, 


1s ſerved, 

divers bodies are endowed with, the cauſe 
whereof is unknown, as that of the logd- 
ſtone, &c, | | : 


fits, which are oftencr miſtaken t 
found out; ſuch as magick, aſtrology, kee. 


e rendering private z id Aſtronomy, it is all 


>, 


OBUMBRA'TION (S.) an overſhadowing, | 
a goddeſs honovred by the 


' with a long lock on her forehead, with one]. 


wheel in continual motion, to ſhew that op- 


time; for ſometimes it ſignifies a fit, conve- 


ſo a flar is ſaid to be occidenta/, when it ſets | 
OCCIDE'NT ALNESS (8.) the. ſituation of 


ſcheme, and is therefore drawn very ſmall, | 
ben the purpoſe for which it was intended | 
Occult Dualitics, are ſome propertics that | 


Occult Sciences, are ſuch as have no demon- 


ſtrition accompanying them, but depend upon} miait of the town g its market is weekly o 
an oo 


OCCULTA TION (S.) 4 hiding, concealing, | 


the time any ſtar or planet is hid from our | 


z ? - - 
„„ 
Z * * 2 
0 8 P | | 
- ? I 4 * * * ? A, 
g * ; 54: 2 F 51 4 


5 . 8 N 
OCCU'LTNESS (S.) the quality or nature of 
thoſe things that are obſcured or hidden hone) 
our comprehenſion or underſtanding, ''” 
O'CCUPANT or O'CCUPIER (S.) the pofs' 
ſeſſor, enjoyer, or uſer of any thing; in Law, 
if a tenant holds lands, &c.' for the term of 
another's life, and ſuch tenant dis firſt, leav- 
ing that' other to ſurvive, he that firſt enters 
to hold that term out, is called an'sccupant 3 
ſo if a tenant for his own life grants over his - 
eſtate to another, if the grantee dies, there 
ſhall be an occupant, BOW 
OCCUPA'”TION (S.) a trade, buſineſs, or em- 
ry inept in Lazo, it is puiting a man out 
of his freehold in time of war; it is alſouſed 
to expreſs the holding, tenure, or poſſeſſion 
of lands or tenements. : | 
O*'CCUPY (S.) to uſe or poſſeſs; alſo to dea 
or trade in any commodity ; alſo to know, 
or carnally lie with a: woman. 8 
O'CCUPYING (S.) uſing, poſſeſſing, enjoy- 
ing, &c, 5 g | | a 
OCCUR (V.) to happen, or meet by chince, 
to throw or put one's ſeif in the way of à per- 
ſon or thing on purpoſe, | 
OCCU'RRENCES (S.) the ſeveral matters, 
things, or buſineſs that happen or come to 
paſs by chance, or accidentally ; alſo the ſe- 
veral particulars that make up à news- 
paper. wr 66” | Fa 
OCCURRING or OCCU'RRENT (A.) of. 
. fering, meeting, happening, coming to paſs, 


Co, 6 
O'CEAN (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the univerſal 
aſſemblage of waters that ſurround or encom- 
paſs the whole earth; and ſometimes only a 
part, or great ſea, as the Atlantic Oceany or 
that between Europe and Africa on the weſt, 
and America on the eaſt, &c, ſo they ſay the 
German Ocean, Cc. among the Anrtients, in 
was the God of the ſea, and ſaid to be the 
ſon of heaven and Veſta, the huſband of 
Tethys, and the father of Riverr and Fam 
tains; he was alſo called the father of all 
things, upon that principle that water was the 
ſeed of the univerſe. , - 8 
OCHLO'CRASY (S.) a government wherein 
the common people bear the ſway, 
O'CKAMY (5.)-a fort of mixed metal, for- 
merly much uſed for ſpoons and other uten- 
ſile, in Which braſs was a principal ingredi- 
ent, but now left off, in the room of which 
the bath-metal, both white and yellow, and 
ſeveral other compoſitions, are no uſed for 
/ buttons, buckles, ſpoons, &c, . 
O'CKINGHAM (S.) in Berkfpire, is a large 
| well frequented town, ' containing feveral 
ftrects, with a handſome market-houſe in the 


Tueſday, when, befideg” proviſions, 
quantities of fil fiockir.gs are brought, t 
manufacture of this place and the neighbour. 


ing villages; diſtant from London ad com- 


oer D ot OCTAHE DRON (8.) a 
002 | 


puted, and' 1 67 807 mile -. 5 


. 


414 a figure, contained under eight ö 


al oy equilateral triangles, 4 
0 'AGON by a figure or Pw | 
under ei al Gdes ind 2 
1 (A.) 1 — that Kath 


that * 45 degrees, or the one eighth 
part of a circle; with the Aftrobogers, it is| 
when one planet is in aſpe& or e to} 
not her 45 degrees. ; 
or "APLA (S. 921 a book, particularly the Bi E 
ble, that is written or printed in eight la: 
ate Of or verſions, ö 
@CLAVE (S.) is 4 M, Heal term, and 5 tni- 
' Ges an interval of eight incluſive ſounds, or | 
different degrees of tone; ſome amake ho 
difference between the unifon and ofave ; 
but the truth is, there is a great deal, for the 
vibrations of the acuter tone are twice repeat- 
ed for once of the graverg ſo that the pro- 
portion of ſound forming the two extremes 
. 6f an ofave, are in numbers or lines, as 2 
to 1, ſo that two chords or ſtrings of the ſame 
* thickneſs, and tenſion, one whereof 
double the length of the other, aaf 
the efave ] this A alſo called the Al 
the diviſion of the octave forms all — 
fible chords that can be made, 
Q'CTAVES (S.) in the fr ages of Chrifia- 
2 were certain repetitions, of the ſervice of 
grand feſtivals, the eiyhth day after the 
ival itſelf, Which were obſerved in the 
fghſp church up to the Saxon times, called 


them the Lust. 
5 (S.) among the Primers and Book- | 


fellert, is a boot fo printed, that eight leaves 
; #7 ſixtorn pages malce but one ſheet of paper, 
as is this ou now read, | 

be 4 — 1 Hg e 
ey 
ene ee we ber, 
whoſe on _— * of the nature of 


GOTO BER C by thee 


A account wit for- 
. merly the-cighth month of the year; and 
was therefore ſo called by the Romans z but. 
; how Þ1 by the legal;. av well as v ulgar account, | 
tenth; it is alſo the name of ſtrong beer 
ar 1 * is uſually brewed about that — 
edz the Paitfers re 
t this — in a garment of the co 
7 * leaves and flowers, bein eodild= 


a baſket filled with cheſnuty, med- 


a garland of oak leave wit acorns, | | 
2 his right-hand a ſcorpton, and in 


ODO 


anatomy that teaches the cont 
ſituation of the rnches the ee » 


belonging and their cures, 
ODD (A.] the quality of a number being un- 


; ng 
| even, as 7, 9, 15, 48 Sc. alfo any thi 
Gas 745 a mathematical inſtrument | ; imf A 


that is ſtra whimfical, or unaccountable, 

'O'DDNESS * . une vennéſi of number; at 

the fantaftical humourſomeneſs of a perſon's 

temper or diſpoſition ; alſo the uncommon. 
, neſs of a-draught, p or other fa 
work ; alſo the fingularity of the — 4 
form of any thing whatever. 

ODE (s.) among the Ancients, ſignifſed a 


of poetical compoſition fit for nging, whic 


called the lyre accompanying the voice, in 
honour of their 1 — 1. 3 
men, and ſometimes upon bs le 
from whence ſuch s were in — 
called lyric poems; in the Modern Coe, it 
is what is called a Iyfie poem, conlifting of 
long and ſhort verſes, diftinguiffied inte 
ftanzas, wherein the ſame meaſure is con- 
Rantly preſerved, to commemorate or praiſe 
fome noble actions, or great men, as thok 
of Prior, Wia, &c. The 1 
character of this ſort of 1 is ue 
the post endeavouring to ſoothe h 

or readers by the variety of the bref = the 
delicacy of the words, the beauty of the num- 
bers, and a choice of ſuch things as are moſt 
beaucifulin themſelves for the ſubject of his 


deſcription, 
ODE'UM (S.) a plate 4mvnig the Aicient, 
where the muſicians 1 , tried, ot n 


hearſed their mufick, before they played in 

the publick theatres; alſo where 1 
zes were contended for by the ſeveral 

tormers 2 ſometimes it 

a church, whete they fing the ſervice. 

of ewe (S.) a ſmall corporate town in 

at Fang market is weekly on $3- 
— ſtant from London 34 
and 4t Meaſured miles, 

DI (S.) a god among the ancient * 
Who, another called Thor, Wai 
_ poſed to prefide aver battles and watlike 

airs ; ſome learned men ima ** 
theſe and ſeveral others of the 


tien were migitians, who by their 14 
| e ee le into à betief of their being 
the gods het pped; only for the 44. 


vantage of commerce among them they u 
ſumed human forms 


» ſerv 
e ($.) is any vin thr * 
or column: in front. a 


67 Lok (A) ſomething belonging to the 


i evident or chr * the bebe, ſo that 


US (K) hatefi deſpiſed 3, alto helps, 
ſſhameful, idiculous, &. 
O/DIOUSNESS (8. J ſhamefulneſi, thont- 


nubleneſd, heinouſneſs, batefulneſb. 


O- (8. ſcandal, hattet, grudge, blatte, 


4 alſo t gr. ting or | 
7 2 — 2 le. is 4 Wing ONONT KRA (8.) the ſurgeon's name for 


cenſure, 


an laſtrument Where with they draw lecth, 
O'NYALGY G.) tis | 
tooth ach, 


with the - dife ales and infirmitics e 


was uſually perfarmed with the inſtromen; 


ifles the e of 


BB DD GS V2. 


be 


—— 
- 


ODOUR FEROUS or ODORI'FEROUS, 


„ ) CT RT T0 yx . TOY 8 


OF 
O/DONTICKS (S.) medici ' 
2 8.) the ſcent. or ſmell chat any ya 


A.) ſweet-ſmelling or pleaſant-ſcented, 
URI FEROUSNESS (S,) Len 6 of 
(cent, pleaſantaeſs of ſmell, & 
0POURS (8. ) perfumes, or any ſivoct or plea- 
fant ſmells. 


„ 


OFF (Part.) fomerimes means at f. grom BE 
tance, ſometimes only bare ſoparation, Se. 
O'FFAL (8. ) waſte or refuſe 'fragments' of 
meat, &c, alſo the entrails o —— creature, 
OFFENCE (s.) any crime Yemeanhour, - 
treſpaſs or fault commitied, 2 abvſc, 
or ſcandal giyen, 
(V. to 
en or act — to Fa 3 
ds, or orders of our ſuperiors ore 


ODY'SSEY ( 8.) Hamers relation of the ad- ores: 'NSIVE (A.) dfpleating, abuſive, inju- 


ventures of Ulyſſes in his return from the 
bege of Tr 105 and is the famous epick. poem 
that is juſtly 

iece that ever appeared in the wo 


OECONO'MICAL or OECONO'MICK o'FF FER (V.) to firive, endeavour 


_— 2 to the art of good 
management of a pri 


rious, hurtful, that ftands ready to attack or 
fall upon an enemy, &c; 


eſteemed the gregteſt maſter- OFFE'NSIVENESS (8. the my or diſ- 


eable or injurious ality o Janything, 
profler, 
' preſent, give, dedicate, propound, 29 
take an LY 8 


5 eg O'F 7 TING * an oblation, ſacrifice, 
OECONO'MICKS (8) the ſcience, Nen of ews had ſeveral kind! 
att of managing a ftate or family afier a com- fg. which 1 e at the temple 
modious and regular manner, groynded upon e were free-will "gh and others we 


anda regular chain of conſe — 
pr par from certain premiſes laid d 
OECO'NOMIST (S.) one who manages, "i 


_ wa  prudently behaves in any affair of 


oe (S.) good management or re- 
py” in private miles ; aHo-prudent be- 


jour in any affair whatever; in Pþyfick,| OFFERTORY ($ 


the animal oeconomy is properly the ſcience of 
anatomy enlarged, taking in not only the 
ſtructure and — of a human body, but 
alſs their uſe, together with the nature and 
cauſes of life, health and diſorders that pro- 


2 or cauſe diſeaſes, Kc. In ArchiteQure, it 'FFICE (8. ) Ganetlines (guiſes a0 emple 


y the ſcientifick irt, Which being 
oy 22 lied; not only direCts the proper me- 
taking due meaſures and proportions, 
rs by conſidering the materials, aſcer | 
ns the charge of any ſtructure before it 

is begun z in _— the legal or Few) 
a conomy L ſyſtem of laws or obſervations, 
that nation or pe ple were obliged to 
form and obſerve, both in their reli ous} 
and moral _ the Chriſtian economy is the 
diſpenſation you and mercy 3 94 

to mankind by Chriſt and his diſciples ; - 

Oratory, it is the regular ordering or di * 2 


—_ ſpeech or Tubjet Secures to % 


4 


of art. 

OECUME'NICAL (A.) ſomething relating to 
the univerſe or the whole world, upon which] 
account the church-men call the four Grit) 

1 —— councils by this name. 

EMA or UNDY MIA (S.) ſometimes is 
22 term for any ſwelling or tumour 
ver, but more 3 for a n vy | 


PAT TITER 
— 


ſoft, inſenſible tumour, from 

_ 3 heaped u — in w eb 
r but it yields cafily to the] 
of the fingers; imes it is the 


extravaſated, and ſo transformed into 


OF (Poe) fometi de ſcended be- 
dun toanother, 1 8 on 


oO Ffic ER Is. FN 2 Dee any 


of obligation; the fir ts, the tenths, and 
the ſin-rfferings were of fk z the peace- 
offerings, yows, offerings of wine, oll, biead, 
and other thing winch were made to the 
temple, or to the miniſters of the Lord, were 
called ring of devotian ; the Hebrexps cull- 
ed all Gees of *; gs Corpan, 
* place in — = a 
U the bk s offerings or "gf 

in the church 5 Rom, pL 15 2 
— ervice or anthem ſung to or ay 
an organ, ec. while the people Minis 
their offerin 


ment or proper buſineſs that a a 16 3 
ee » do or perform; and fometithe 
21 thy pos whe neſs is 2 
— 2 ſome tim 2 
1 I ſervice that one perſon does to a 5 
and ſometimes ihe ſervice or _ of a 
national church. 
that has a de poſt si neſs e 
him ; and in Mas, fignifies thols 
the command, rule, or . 
more ſtrictiy, *only thoſe that have com: 


- fions, vix. all from the general to the enſi 
or cornet, and are Was diſtinguithed, 


cg 


general officers, Which are thoſe that hive 


power not only over one regiment, troop, or 
company, but in general over a body, com- 
ed of ſeveral rey epiments vis, the general, 
leatenant-gener neral, b eee 8 
quarter- ma „ ad adj utant - neral 25 

rers, are hol Io have - e command of 
a whole regimen not only over one ſin- 
le troop or company, which' are the colo- 
nel, Heutenant-colonel, and major; warrant 

and ſtaff officers, are thoſe who tiave not the 
king's commiſſion, but are appointed by the 
colonels and captains, as the quarter-mafters 
ſeri jeants, corporals ; along with theſe are 
reckoned the chaglains and ſurgeons ; at 

0 3 | 


 O'FFICES((S.) in 88 are the ſeveral 
vag 
OF 


the | „ 
OFFI'CIALTY ($.) that court or juriſaiction, 


off Usxrss(s.) readineſs, willingneſs, 
on 


 _OGE 
ſtaff in t 


by a ſootman bare · headed, as the lord- ſteward, 
lord-chamberlain, or lord-treaſurer; ſo the 
political officers are the mayors, ſheriffs, &c. 
of corporations, &c. and the officers of juſtice 
ate the judges, &c. 


buildings or apartments that belong to a pa- 
_ Jace, &c, that are not immediately conſide red 
as the main or principal building, ſuch as 
ables, coach-houſgs, lodging-rooms for ſer- 
ts, & c. | CT I-14 ; 
CIAL (S.) ip the Spiritual, Court, is the 
ſervant or apparitor of a judge of the civil 
w,; alſo the deputy of a biſhop or an ecc}c- 
Gaflical judge; and ſometimes it means only 
uty of an arch · deacon. 


where an official or depyty is head. | 

OFFICIATE(V,) to perform, act, or do ſome- 

thing for one's ſelf or another. 
OPFICINALS (S.) in Phyſich, are ſuch medi- 
cines as ars appointed to be made and kept for 
vſe in the apothecaries ſhop by. the college of 
 phylicians, that ſo extemporaneous preſorip - 
8 Aeg be immediately made up and ap- 

plicd to ſuch patients as want them. 
OFFYCIOUS (A.) ready, willing, or forward 
. $9,d0 any thing for another; and ſometimes 
mean a buſy-body, or one deſirous to know, 
or forward to be concerned with what does 


eſs 10 do any thing for another, 
| (S.) in the Sea-Language, is .as 
much as to ſay, out, in, or towards the open 


en, Kc. Sg „ 

IWA (S.] the ſcum, dregs, or 
_ refuſe part of a thing; and particular ly 92 
plied 36 the loveit or meaneſt fort of the 


eople, | 6 
O#P-5ETS 8.) in Gardening, are young 
. ſhoots, which grow from bulbous or tuberous 


0 ts, 80 | 
'FFSPRING (s.) that which is begotten and 
4 5 forth 65 another, as fruit, children, 


of. young ONES. | | : 
O'FF\ WARD (A.) is when a ſhip is aſhore, and 
. heels to the water, or when her ſtern lies to- 
wards the ſea, 

OFT, O'FTEN, or O'FTENTIMES (Part.) 
frequently, or many times over, repeatedly, 
O'FT ENNESS (S.] the frequency, or many 
times that a thing has been ſaid or done. 
OGEE” or O'GIVE (S.) among the Toiners, 
iz the ſame with cymarium among the Archi- 
fili, being a moulding or ornament, con- 
fitting of two parts or members, the one 
convex, the other concave, or what they 
call a round and a hollow, repreſenting the. 
form of a great 8; when theſe are con- 


or.ob yi 


Court, ee, are thoſe who- bear 2 White | 5 
the king's preſence, and when they £0 
| + Abroad, have a white ſtaff carried before t 


O K E 
a.circle, and ethers form them from tue 
equilateral triangles; this term is alſo uſ-4 
for an arch or branch of a Gorhick vault, 
which, inſtead of being circular, paſſes dia- 
gonally from one angle to another, and forms 


makes the fides of a ſquare, of Which the 

' arches are diagonals; in the centre or middle, 
where the ogives cut or croſs each other, is 
uſually cut the form of a roſe, or cul de 
lamp; the members or mouldings of the 
ogives are called nerves,. branches, or reins, 
and the arches which ſeparate the ene 
double arches. | 

O'GLE (V.) to look wiſhfully or hard at a per- 

ſon, but commonly means to look (lily and 

amorou ; 


eyes. 
0/GLING (S.) looking at a handſome woman, 
a, feaſting upon the charms of a beautify 
countenance, ſhape, and mien, 
OH (Part.) a term of exclamation or crying out, 
either for wonder, pain, or deteſtation. 
OIL (S.) is the expreſſed juice of olives, lin- 
ſeeds, almonds, &c. it being liquid, faty, 
unctuous, and inflammable; it is obtaincd 
after. vatious manners, and ſerves for as many 
purpoſes; in all the Popiſh countries, it us 
much in eſteem for cating with ſalads, &c, 
and for burning in lamps; there are very 
large quantities extracted from or boiled gut 
of the larger ſort of fiſh, ſuch as whales, &c, 
which is uſed by the ſoap-makers, currien, 
leather - dteſſers, &c, and for the commoa- 
lamps in the ſtreets; the Painter: generally 
uſe linſeed- oil for all out · door · work, and for 
curious work, ſuch as figures, landſcapes, 


marbling, & c. within doors they uſe nut - al 
reftified” N * 


an unctuous ſubſtance, ſecreted by ene, ſome- 
times two glands, for that purpoſe diſpoſed 
among the feathers, Which being preſſed by 
the bill or head, emits its oily matter, far 
.the dreſſing and pruning their feathers, 
OILET or F'LET-HOLE, (S.) a ſmall roun! 
hole, worked all round to prevent tearing or 
firetching, made in the edges of womens ſtays 
in fails, &c, to put a ſmall cord or lace in i 
draw them together, &c. 1 5 
OLNTMENT or UNGUENT (S.) an vnttv 
ous medicine outwardly applied to wouncs, 
. bruiſes, ulcers, &c, of a thickiſh conſiltence, 
but caſily diflolvable, either by the infam- 
mation of the part affected, or the fire; 
there are a great number of different nam d 
gintments, according to the ingredients in the 
compoſition uſed, and the deſigns they at 


applied for. 
EER (S.) a yellow, dry, fat, ſoft, ſolſd 

earth, ur ſemi-metal, found ſometimes 1 
copper, lead, and ſilver mines, and ſome- 


ſrructed geometrically for large work, ſome 


wake ech component part the quagrang ol 


of * 


times in a bed or mine alone by itſelf; it 1 


valued by toms ior a proper flux ſor wetaly 


a croſs between the other arches, which 


O'GLES. 68. in the Cant Language, are the 


% a „„ „ 


OIL-BAG (S.) a veſſel in birds replete wih 


S SSF SLS FKS 


E SO 


ing old. | 
N O'LDNESS 8.) the condition or ſtate of a 


OLTBANUM (S.) a ſweet-ſcented gum or re- 


made up of variety of matters, as foups, and 


* — 


OL! 


when they are too harſh or brittle 3; but its 
principal uſe is in painting, as a colour; 
there is a ſort called red oker, but this is 
made from the yellow, by calcining it in the 
fre till it becomes red; ober is always im- 

ted with iron, and is what generally 
gives the chalybeat ſprings their medicinal | 
virtues, as may frequently be found by the 
letting them ſtand, at the bottom of Which 
may be found the oker. 


OLD. (A.) advanced in years, ſtale, ah | 


worn, &c, which renders ſome things better, 

others worſe. = 
O'LDER (A.) elder, more aged, worn, &c. 
ULDISH (A.) inclining to be aged, or grow- 


thing that is aged, ſtale, or much worn. 
OLEA'GINOUS (A.) of a fat, oily, unctuous | 
ſubſtance or nature. | 
O'LERON LAWS (S.) a (ct of ſea-laws made 
at the iſland Oleron in France, when Richard I. 
was there. | £77 
OLFA'CTORY (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the ſenſe of ſmelling, for which reaſon thoſe 
nerves that dre the immediate inſtruments of 


ſmelling are called the olfactory nerves, 


fin, that naturally diſtils out of ſeveral trees 
at the foot of Mount Libanus, in white and 
yellow drops, ſometimes called the my 
incenſe, 


incen 

OLIGA'RCHICAL (A.) ſomething pertain- 
ing or belonging to a government called an, 
oligarchy. 

O'LIGARCHY (S.) a form of government, 
where the ſupreme power is lodged in the 
hands of a few particular perſons. 

O0'LIO (S.) in Cookery, is a compound diſh 


other ſavoury diſhes, 

O'LIVE (S.) the fruit of a tree called by the 
lame name, of which there are two ſorts or 
kinds, viz. the wild or natural, and thoſe that 
require care and culture; the latter being 
that moſt eſteemed, is of a moderate height, 
its trunk knotty, its bark. ſmooth, and of an 
aſh-colour, its wood is ſolid and yellowiſh ; 
its leaves are oblong, and almoſt like thoſe ot 
the willow, of a green colour, dark -on the 
upper ſide, and white on the under fide; in 

the month of June it puts forth white flowers 

that grow in bunches, each flower is of one 
piece, widening wpwards, and dividing into 
four parts; after the flower ſucceeds the fruit, 
which is alſo oblong and plump; it is firſt 
green, then pale, and laſtly, black, when it is 

uite ripe; in the pulp of it is incloſed a hard 

one full of an oblong ſeed z the wild ſort is 
leſſer and more imperfect in every reſpect ; 
from this are preſſed three ſorts of oil, the 
firſt and pureſt is what is called o/ive, or ſalad 

ll the ſecond is inferior both 

Imell, and the third fort worſe ſtill, and fit 


| 


in taſte and]. 


only for lamps or other coarſe offices z the 


DIA 
fruit, when pickled, is much eſteemed by tlie 
gentry ; the ſcripture makes many ſimilies 
trom this tree, it being very common in 


' Canaan, and particularly upon a mountain 


that for that reaſon bore its name, | 
Mount of Olives, was ſituated to the eaſt of 
the city of Feruſalem, about a Sabbath-day's 
Journey, or three quarters of a mile, and 
pony from it only by the brook Kidron, and 
y the valley of Fehoſaphat, which ſtretches 
out from the north to the ſouth; it was upon 
this mount that Solomon built temples to the 
gods of the Ammonites, and of the Moabiter, 
upon which account it was alſo called the 
Mount of Corruption; it had three ſummits, 


being compoſed of three ſeveral mountains, 


ranged one after another from north to ſouth ; 


the middle one our Saviour aſcended into hea- 


ven. from, in the preſence of his diſciples, 


upon which account the Chriſtians had, aad 


ſome ſtill have it in great veneration, and 
ſay that the print of his feet was left fo per- 
fectly upon it, that though the devotees con- 


ſtantly carried away the earth, the marks 


were as conſtantly repaired; and that the 
empreſs Helena having cauſed a magnificent 
church to be built, in the midſt of which was 
this place, when they would have paved it 
with marble like the reſt, they never could 
do it; every thing that was put there by 
way of ornament, removed of its own ac- 
cord, ſo that they were forced to leave it as. 
it was; and that to this day the print of his 
left foot is to be ſeen about three fingers 
breadth into the rock, and that the flone 


where the impreſſion of his right foot was, 
was taken-away at the time of the cruſade, 


and put into a temple, which at preſent is 
one of the principal moſques-belonging to the 
Turks; ſo fond of miracles are ſome people, 
that the greateſt abſurdities and lies are by 
them affirmed in the moſt ſerious manner, 
Ke. 5 


OLYMPIA (s.) a city of Elis in e e 
j 


where there was a famous temple dedicated to 
Jupiter Olympius, ſo called from the name of 
this city; the ſtructure of this temple was 
wondertul, and had vaſt treaſures belonging 
to it, as well by reaſon of the oracles that 
were given there, as for the Ol/ympick games 
that were celebraicd near it; but what made 
it moſt remarkable, was the ſtatue of Jupi- 
ter by Phidias, reckoned one of the wonders 
of the world, it being made ſitting upon a 
throne of gold and ivory, with a crown on 
his head made of olive branches; in his right 
hand a victory made of ivory, with a crown 
of maſly gold upon its head-dreſs; in his left 
hand a ſceptre made of a mixture of all ſorts 
of metal, with an eagle at the top of it; his 
ſhoes and ſtockings gold, and the drapery of 
the ſame adorned with the figures of animals 
and flower-de-luces; the throne embelliſhed 
with ivory, ebony, gold, precious flohes, and 
a multitude of eanboticd figures j at the four 
904 | fect 


4 


AL ueet or pedeſials of the 


OoLX 
throne 


four viftories, 
feet of 


and two others at the the ſtatue; at 


the two feet on the fore ſide of the throne on 


the one fide the figure of Spbinxes carrying 
off ſome Thehan youths, on the other 
figures of Nighe's children, whom Apel 

and Diana ſhot to death with their arrows ; 


2 the feet of the throne Theſeus, and 
reft of the heroes who accompanied 


Hercules to the Amazonian war, and ſeveral 
wreſtlers ; all the place about the throne 
was adorned with pictutes, repreſenting the 
Jabours of Hercu/cs, @c. on the upper 
part on one fide the throne the Graces, ang 
on the other the Hour , on the foot - tool 


golden lions, and Theſeus's combat with the 


Amazons; in this temple was alſo an altar 
erefted to the unknown god, like that at 


_ Athens, 7 7 
Ol. 14 (8.) a ſpace or period of time of 


four years, which was the common mei hod 


of A among the Greeks, and 
principally the 27th Olympiad, in whic 

Chorgbys was victor; io that it was 108 years 
_ aſter the firſt inflitution by before 
they kept an exact regiſter of 
away the prize at the publick or 0/ 


lay 


games; Timans is ſaid to be the firlt hiſto- 
Fian that uſed this method, who was after-| 


wards followed by Eratofkhenes, and Polybius, 
befure whoſe time the Greek hiſtorians only 
related the fats without preciſely determin- 
ing the times; theſe games were celebrated: 
in the province of Elis near the city Piſa, 
upon the banks of the river A/pha us, near the 
temple of Jupiter, every four years, at which 
were preſent a vaſt concourſe of people from 
all oy they began in the 4220tb year of 
the world, or 884 before Chriſt, according 
to the vulgar azra ; but it is very common to 
* at the 28th Olympiad, ſo that then it 
will be the zzaßth year of the world, or 776 
| before Chriſt; to every O/ympiad year pro- 


perly belong two Julian years, that is to ſay 
1 Jul to Jamory 


_ (they being kept about the time of the ſum- 
mer folflice) to the foregoing, and the fix 


os months from January to July, to the 
ollowing year, though many ſpeak. of ther 


as if they conſtantly began in January; theſe 
games conſifled of running, leaping, and 
ether manly exerciſes, inſtituted in honour of 
Hercule, to train up their youth in warlike 
Exerciſes; thoſe who were conquerors were 
hapoured extremely both by the ſtate and the 
YT 771 and called O/ympionices. 

QLY MPICK FIRE (S.) the pure fire or heat 


of the ſyn' 
OLY'MPL1 8.) a name given by the Athe- 
nians to their twelve chief gods, to whom 
they had dedicated a very magnificent altar, 
wits, Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Neptune, Vul-, 
can, Apollo, Juno, Vie, Minerva, Ceres, 
Diana and Venus, It is reported that Aler- 

ver abe Greats. gfter his conqueit of Prrjfia, 


Ipbitus 
thoſe who bore: 


| 


| 


s rays collected by a burning-glaſs, | 


OMB 
defired to haue his ſtatue received among th; 
number of theſe deities, and ſet upon-the 
_ ſame altar, which the fervile Aattery of the 
Greeks complied with, - 5 
OLYMP1O ung (S.) the victors or con. 
querors at the O/ympick 3, who were 
crowned with a er of olive branchti, 
and attended home in coaches, and the wall 
of the opt qc down, and they drove in 
through the breach; beſides this, they made 
them extravagant preſents, and were treated 
with ſo much expence and reſpect, that the 
Athenians finding it burthenſome, Solon had 2 
law made to lefien the charges, which detu- 
mined, the reward to 500 erachme, or 
about 13 J. ſterling; but this law was but 
ſhort-lived, for a all time gfterwards 1 
were entertained in the prytancum or public 
hall. Farther, thoſe wh had gained three 
crowns at — _ were excuſed from 
paying any kind of taxes, or ſerving 
— — office ; at Sparta they had — 
ticular place appointed them in the amy, 
and were ranged as a guard to the lings pe- 
ſon; they had the privilege of fanftuary, 
and a coat with flowers in it to diſtiogui 
them; it was frequent to chuſe their gene- 
rals out of them; nay, they were ſo extran- 
gant as to deify them while living, as was 
Eutbimius, 4 boxer, who always came off con- 
queror; and laſily, it was. uſual to cut the 
names of the victors, and the hiſtory of their 
ſucceſſes in marble pillars, | 
OMA'GRA or OMQ@'GRA (8.) the gout (or 
rather the rheumatiſm) in the ſhoulder, 
OMAN (S.) a god of the Perſians, whom the 
magi were obliged to worſhap every day, and 
for a whole hour to ing hymns of praiſe to 
him with their turbans on their heads 
p thre hands; ſome call hin 
Aman. | 
OMBIA'SSES (S.) the name of the prieſts ad 
doctors of the falſe religion, which obtain: in 
the iſle of Madagaſcar, who are ſomewhat 
of the nature of hoſe whom they call Ms- 
- #abouts "op 5 Verd, that is to ſay, 5. 
Clans hſayers, ar magicians ; there 
is one ſort of them thatteach to write Arabich 
and make hitdzi, that is, taliſmans, and 
other charms, which, they ſell to the great 
ones, to preſerve them trom ill accidegts and 
to rid them of their enemies, or for any other 
ſe they defires 'They have publick 
—— where they teach their ſuperſtitions 
and magical arts: There is another fon of 
them who addit themſelves to geomancy, 
and draw their figures upon a little ſmooth 
board covered with fine ſand, theſe are con- 
ſulted by the fick, to know the time 214 
means of their recovery, by others for the 
ſucceſs of their affairs, for theſe 4 ns 5,08 
take nothing without conſulting theſe ges- 
mancers: In making or erectint their figure), 
they obſerve the hour of the day, the planet 


that rules it, and afccuding fgn, 8 
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OMR 
ſuperitions theſe geomancers are diſtin- 
iſhed 8 ſeveral orders, which W. 
our eccleſiaſtical dignities, as male or clerk, 
anbiaſſe a ſcribe or phyſician, tibou a ſub- 
deacon, mouladzi deacon, fuguibi prieſt, cati- 
bou biſhop, lamlamacha archbiſhop, ſababa 
pope or caliph; the people ſtand in great 
awe of them, and have employed them 
ſometimes againſt the Frencb, but without, | 
ſucceſs, | 
O'MBRE (s.) the name of a famous court- 
game at cards, for two, three, or fi,e perſons, 
but generally for three. 3 ö 
OMEGA (s.) the laſt letter in the Greek l- 
phabet, and 2 is put or uſed for 
the end or zletion of any thing; and in 
Scripture, for an appellation of God, h 
calls himſelf A/pha and Omega, the begin · 
ning and the end, &c. | | | 
O'MEN (S.) a ſign, prediction, or token of | 
ood or bad luck, or ſucceſs in any affair or 


neſs, 

OME'NTUM (s.) with the Surgeons, is the 
caul or double membrane ſp upon the 
inteſtines, interwoven with fat, and veſſely' 
like a Gſher's net, enriched alſo with two or 
three glandules annexed to the ſtomach, the 
gut colon, and the pancreas, and uſeful to che · 

' rich the inteſtines with its warmth ; it hag 
ſome milky, and ſome lymphatick veſſels, ag 
alſo a great many du&ts, and little bags of 


fat. 
O'MER or GO'MER (s.) a 7cwifh meaſure} 
8 | Perfansz when they go along the ſtreet, they 


of capacity, eſtimated at about 3 or 4 quarts; : 
this was ſometimes called aſſaron, and was 
the tenth part of an epha, | 
O'MINOUS (A.) of a threatening, unlucky 
nature, ng that foretels or predicte 
matters before hand, 5 


OMI'SSION (8.) a ing or letting a4 
thing paſs by kg. Oo or S 5 | 


OMI'T (V.) to paſs by or over, to neglect, or 
take no notice of a thing wilfully, 
OMYTTING (S.) the wiltul neglecting or 


of any thing. 
OMNTPOTENT- 


ON NI'p o Se or 


NESS (5.) God, or the power omg oh 


things irrefiſtibly, 
OMNYPOTENT (A.) all-powerfy}, firong, or 
mighty, an appellation given to God only 
OMNIPRE'SENCE (S.) a being preſent every 
where, and at all times, l 5 
OMNI'SCIENCE (S.) the faculty or power of 
knowing all things. 
1 (A.) all-wiſe, or knowing 
thing. f 
PHA'CIA (S.) feſtivals of Bacchus, in 
which the gueſts ated the mad - man, by eat- 
ius the goats alive, and tearing the fleſh off 
the limbs aſunder with their tecth and 
hands, and devouring the entrails, &c. 
OMR AS or &/MHRAS (8. ) the title of 
the great lords of the Mogul's court ; theſe 
are commonly ſtrangers, and for the moſt part 


ONG 
none of them poſſeſs any lande in propriety, 
becauſe the Mogul is fole oprietos of the _ 
7 his — 5 can the ſons: 
of theſe omras poſſeſs their father's eſta 
which deſcend to 1 Mogul, who 15 = 
general to all his ſubjefs, and who allows 
them only ſome inconfiderable penſion, ex» 
cept it be that their fathers have taken e 
in their life-time, which they may eaſily dp, 
if they be handſome and fair, ſo as they may 
paſs for true Moguls, who are of white com- 
plexions,' whereas the Indians are tan) 
fome of theſe oriras are commanders of a 
thouſand Horſe, others of two, and ſo to 
twelve thouſand; and their pay is more or 
leſs, Wr to the number of their horſes, 
which are always more than their riders, be- 
cauſe in thoſe hot countries a trooper is forcgd 
to have two horſes for change; there are al- 
yays 25 or 30 of theſe amrai at court, out of 
which are cbofen governors of the proyigces, 
and the other grea officers of the E15 om z 
beſides theſe, there are an inferior fort of 
omrgs, called marſebdars, cavaliers, or horſe- 
men of Marſab, which haye a more con- 
fiderable pay than is given to the common 
troopers ; t have no commander over 
them 1 5 the grand Mogul himſelf, and 
from this rank paſs to that of omrat; this 
name js alſo pron to the great lords of the 
kingdom of Golconda in the peninſula of Ju- 
dia, on this fide the gulph of Bengal, who for 
the moſt part are Perfans alſo, or the ſons of 
have one or two elephants going before them 
on each of ck foe „ 
who carry banners; after theſe elephants 
march 50 — 60 cavaliers well _—_— on 
Perſian or Tartarian „ with bows and 
22 ſwords by 9 7 and Ola 
hanging on their backs, which troop is fol- 
lowed by other men op horſeback, foundigg 
- on trumpets bros a 147 theſe comme the 
omra on horiebac aving 380 or footmen 
to attend him; next to thete come? his palan- 
uin or ſedan, carried by four men; and 
Ja of all a ars a camel or two mounted 
with men that beat kettle-drums ; when he 
; E quits his horſe, and goes into his 
eda 3 lie all along and reſt 
£7, 4 E 

ON (Part.) upon, or at, either time or place, 
ON UNA or ONANISM (S.) the G9 f- 
pollution. ; 
ONCE (Part.) a fingle time or act. 
ONE (8.) unity, or the number that expreſſes 

a ſingle thing, in figures marked 1, 
O'NERATE (V.) to charge, load, or burden 

with a debt, mulct, fine, or other incym- 


| O/NGAR or CHIPPING-O'NGAR ($.) in 


Eſſex, a ſmall town, whoſe market was for- 
merly on 'I'veſday, but now it is weekly on 


 Pojany that have great offices at court, but 


Saturday; diſtant from London 19 computed, 
| and 21 meaſured miles, 7 
| O'NION 


_'O'NSET (S.) an attack, or beginning of 2 


OPE 


©'NION (S.) a wholeſome, warm, ot 
root. | | ; 
ONLY (Pac. ) ſomething particular, ſingular, 
but one, : 
battle or diſpute, 
ONTO'LOGY (s.) the conſideration of beings 
or ideas in the abſtralt, 5 
O'NWARD (Part.) forward, progreſſive. 
ONVCHOMAN C (S.) a ſort of trifling di- 
vination, which ſome old ſuperſtitious crea- 
tures made or obſerved by covering the nails 
of an unpelluted boy with oil and ſoot mix- 


ad together, and then turning them to the 


ſun, they pretended the rays thereof made 
the repreſentation of divers figures, which 
var hieroglyphicks of what they enquir- 
ed after, ; | 
ONYX (S.) in Scripture, ſometimes means 
the odoxiferous nail or ſhell, which ſome 
think was underftood of labdanum or hdel- 
* Jium, but generally for the ſhell of a fiſh, 
ſomewhat like to a fiſh called purpura, which 
is caught in watry places, where grows the 
ſpica nardi, which is the food 
and which is the occaſion of the ſhells 
ſmelling ſo aromatickly ;; the beſt are found 
in the Ked-ſea, and are white and large, the 
Halylinian black and ſmaller ; ſometimes it 
means the precious ſtone that goes by this 


name it was the 11th in the high - prieſt'? 


Pectoral, and in Hebretu is called abem, and 
rendered onyx, ſardonyx and emerald, which 
latter is ſuppoſed to be the right one, the onyx 
being not rich enough, and only a kind of 
s gate of a whitiſh black colour. | 
OOZY (A.) lin, muddy, wettiſh, moiſt, 
like the ſhores of ſeas and rivers when the 
_ tide is down, h 
"OPA'CITY, OPA'COUSNESS, or OPA'K E- 
Ness (S.) obſcurity, darkneſs, that will not 
permit the light to paſs through it, | 
 OPA'COUS or QPA'QUE (A.) dark, ſhady, 
obſcure, that is not tranſparent, 1 
OPAL. (S.) a precious, but ſoft flone, that, ac- 
cording to its fituation to receive and reflect 
he light, appears of various colours. 
OPA'LIA (S.] feaſts celebrated by the Romans 
in honour of the goddeſs Ops, wife of Saturn, 
on the 14th of the calends of January, which 
was the third day of the Saturnalia z Saturn 
and Ops, being eſtecmed deities that took 
care of the fruits of the earth; their feaſts 
wefT kept'at harveſt, at which they feaſted 
their ſlaves, allowing them all manner of 
liberty, in confitleration of the pains they 
had taken to till the ground, . 


O'PEN (V.) to unlock, unfold, unbar, Kc. 


this fiſh, | 


OPH 
fruit; alſo a lewd woman; alſo a careleſs, 


giddy-headed ſervant, that leaves the goon, 
c. open, that ſhould be ſhut. | 


O'PENING (S.) a wide or open place to zie 


air to a building; alſo the unfolding or ge. 
parating of any thing locked, hut, or foldeg 
up 3 alſo the explaining any difficult aſſage, 

as to render the meaning intelligiblez 400 


dhe beginning of any thing, as the breakin; 


of ground to form a ſiege, is called opening the 
trenches; ſo a lawyer's beginning to pleat 
for his client, is called opening the cauſe; 

and a man's telling his mind or 1ecrets to an- 
other, is called opening his mind, Ke. 

O'PENNESS (S.) 5th an g00d-naturedneſ;; 

alſs without locks, bars, or other hindrar- 
ces; alſo clearneſs, plainneſe, &c, alſo free- 
heartedneſs, a diſpoſition that ſpeaks its opi. 
nion without reſerye, &c. alſo any place that 
is wide or extended, not confined by build- 
555 trees, &c, ; | 
O'PERA (S.) a play or dramatick performance 
ſet to mafick, and ſung with the accompani- 
ment of inftruments, rich machines, and er- 
traordinary habits; the Yenetians were the 
firſt inventors of this manner of acting, it be- 
ing the chief glory of their carnival ; about 
the year 1669, the abbot Perrin obtained a 
_ grant from Lerois XIV, to ſet up an opera at 
aris, who in 1672 acted Pomona z now they 
are in great eſteem in England, and were often 
ſet to muſick by the late Mr. Handel. 
O'PERATE (v. to move, work, effect, et 
bring any thing to paſs; in Phyſich, it means 
the ſtirring and carrying off the malignant 
humours of the body, 

OPERA'TION (S.) a working, doing, or pen 

forming ſomething ;z alſo an account of a re- 
guldr proceſs in chymiſtry, or any other 
work ; in Phyſich, it is the manner of a me 
dicine's performing its office, 

O'PERATIVE (A. that is apt, fit, or inclin- 

ed to work, ſtir, or move. 

OPERATOR (S.) one that performs, or does 
any particular office or work, and in an eſpe- 
_ cial manner applied to thoſe who make draw- 

ing, cleanſing, and making artificial teeth 
their whole trade and employ. 


* 


OPERO CSE (A.) laborious, troubleſome, tedi- 


ous, difficult, &c, ſomething that has a great 
deal of work in it. 


OPERO'SENESS (5. laboriouſneſs, trouble- 


ſomenels, tediouſneſs, Ke. ; 

OPHIA'SIS (S.) a diſtemper that occaſions the 

hair to grow thin, and fall off in different 

| places, and-ſo renders the patient bald and 

covered as it were by turns, ſo that the per- 
ſon looks ſpeckled like a ſerpent. 


windows, doors, &c, alſo to explain, clear, 
or make difficult things eaſy, | 
O'PEN (A.) unlocked, unfolded, &c, alſo plain, 


clear, 7 to, or free-for any body; alſo] 


free, good · natured, ready to inſtruct and in- 
form, not fliff or reſerved. 


OPHI'TES (S.) a ſe& of hereticks, who appear- 
ed in the ſecond century, and that ſprang from 
the Nico/aitans and C neſlicis; they are chary- 
ed with honouring a ſerpent, and that, whep 
their prieſts celebtated their myſteries, they 
cauſed a ſerpent to come out of a hole, which 


©'PEN-ARSE (5.) a medlar or pleaſant fort of 


rolled itſelf over thoſe things that were t be 
as offer 


. > ceo en: WW 


„ 
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fſtructed in all knowledge; that it was Chriſt, 


ä 


„0 


OPP 


offered in ſacrifice, which they ſaid was OPI'NIONATIVENESS (S.) conceitedneſs, 


ſinctiſying them by Jeſus Chriſt, who dwelt 


* Rubbornnels, poſitiveneſs, dc. 


in the ſerpent, ang then delivered them to | OPIO'LOGY (S,) a deſcription. or treatiſe of 


le, who worſhipped them ; ſome ſay 
aides this was the very ſerpent that 
ſeduced Eue, and that it was thoroughly in- 


and that he Was very different from Jeſus born 
of the Virgin, into whom, ſaid they, the 
Chriſt deſcended, and that it was this Jeſus, 
and not Chriſt, that ſuffered 3 and according- 
ly they made thoſe of their ſe& renounce 

eſus,— Alſo a ſort of hard variegated mar- 


ble, of a deep green colour, and ſpeckled | 


with ſpots of a lighter green; there is ſome 

alſo of an aſh colour, which is ſofter than the 
cen; ſome call jt ſerpentine ſtone, 

OY HIU"CHUS, SERPEN TARIUS or ESCU- 


LA'PIUS (3) in Aftronemy, a conſtellation | 


of the northern hemiſphere, containing by 
Ptolemy's catalogue 29, by Tycho's 25, by 
Flamflcad's 69 ſtars, repreſented by a man 
holding a ſerpent in his band, of which the 
far in the man's head is the principal, being 
one of the ſecond magnitude, 
OPHTHA'LM3CKS (S.) ſuch medicines as are 
roper for or good in diſtempers of the eyes. 
OPHTHALMO'GRAPHY (S.) that part of 
Anatomy, that is particularly concerned in 
_ conſidering the ſtructure, frame, or compo- 


ſition of the eyes and their parts, together 


with the diſeaſes and remedies that hinder 
and promote ſight or viſion. ' x 
OPHTHALMO'SCOPY (S.) that part of 
Phyſiegnomy, that pretends to tell the humour 
or diſpoſition of a perſon by his eyes. 


0'PHTHALMY or LI'PPITUDE (S.) is 2n | 


" inflammation of the tunicks of the eyes, 
cauſed by the gathering and extravaſation of 
certgin juices» | bs 

O'PIATE (S.) a Nerpy potion, or medicine 
compounded of opium, or ſome other ſomni- 
ferous matter. | 

OPI'NE (V.) to think, imagine, or be of an 
opinion; alſo to give one's opinion, judg- 
ment, or thoughts about any thing. | 

OYINIATER or OPI'NIONIST (S.) one 
that will hear or mind nobody's: thought, 
opinion, or judgment in matters but his 
own z an obſtinate, ſelfiſh, Aubborn, reſolv- 
el, ſclf-willed perſon. Sts 

PPINION (S.) that 1 or judgment of 
any thing that a perſon has or believes, and 
which comes to him rather by tradition than 


demonſtration ; thus the ſeveral particulari- 


ties in religion are more the effects of poſitive 
inculcations than rational proofs; among the 
eld Hrathens, was a goddeſs that was worſhip- 
ped under the notion of her preſiding over 
mens ſentiments, which for the moſt part arc 
purely conjectural; ſhe was repreſented in 
the torm of a young woman, with a bold 
look, but a reeling or Razgering gait, 


opium, and its ſeveral known uſes. . 


O PIUM (S.) the condenſed juice of poppies; 


ſome confound opium with meconium; pi 
is that which diſtils out of the poppy heads 
after inciſion, whilſt they are growing, buy 
meconium is the juice expreſſed out of them; 
the pureſt him 18 made of white drops; it is 
found frequently in Greece, in the kingdom 
of Cambia, and the territories of Grand Cairo 
in Egypt; there axe three forts of it, the 
black, the white, and the yellow; the inha- 
bitants of thoſe countries keep the beſt ſor 
_ themſelves, and ſend us only the meconium; 
when it is prepared for uſe it is called lauda- 
num, and uſed to ſoothe and allay pain, ex» 
cite ſleep, ſtop vomiting and lookeneſs, Cc. 
The Turks uſe it as an exhilarater, it having 
for a time the ſame effect with wine or other 
ſtrong liquors, tho* not ſo durable, for which 
reaſon the Turks take it in large quantities 
when they go to battle, or. undertake any 
affair that requires vigour and force, E 
OPOBA'LSAMUM (S.) in Pharmacy, is a 
whitiſh juice, gum, or feſfin diſtilling from 
the branches of a tree called balſamum, or 
the balm-tree ; it is whitiſh, pretty thick, 
tranſparent, ſmells ſomething like turpentine 
but pleaſanter ; it is the ſame with what 
ſome cali balſamum werum, or balm of the 
Levant, and, like all other balſams, is ſups 
purative, deterſive, and. incarnative, applied 
_ externally to green wounds, ulcers, or tu- 
mours ; it has been long ſamous in the phy, 
fical world, inſomuch that all other vulne- 
rary oils and ointments have taken their 
names from it; ſome affirm, that the trum 
ſort pow? only in Tudea, rags or 
O'PPIDAN (S.) an appellation given to thoſe 
lads or youths that belong to the college, 
called King's-College at Weltmirfter, - 
OPPILA'T1ON (S.) an obfiruQtion or- flop. 
| page of the ducts of the body, by evil or 
peccant humours, . 
O'PPILATIVE (A.] of an obſlructing, hin- 
dering, or 1250 ing nature. 
OPPO'NE or OPPO'SE (V.) to ſet one's ſelf 
againſt a perſon or thing, to ſtrive or endea+ 
vour to hinder or prevent a thing's being 
| done or brought to pals; to thwart or vex, , 
OPPO'NENCY (S.) the act of withſtanding, 
oppoſing, or endeavouring to bring about 
ſomething contrary to the deſite or argument 
of another. | | 
OPPO'NENT (s.) one that maintains a con- 
trary argument to another in ſchools; col 
leges, or eliewhere, or that ſtrives or endea- 
vours to ſet aſide, or prevent another in his 
undertaking or defires, | We 0 
OPPORTU'NE (A.) very convenient, ſeaſons 
able, fit, proper, or agreeable, 


PPINIONATIVE or OPY NIONATED (A.) | OPFORT "NENESS (S.) ſuitableneſe, con- 


Fonceited,tubLorawilful, po tive, ſeli-willea 


yeuriency, agrecablenels, &c 
* el He, .OPPOR- 


OPT | 


OPPORTUNITY s.) a proper, ſuitable, fit, 

or agrecable time for the doing any thing. 

OPPOSE (V.) to withſtand, ſet againſt, con- 
tend, or ftruggle with, : 

O'PPOSIPTE (A.) contrary to another's inter- 
eſt or opinion; alſo directly over · againſt an- 
other in reſpect of place or ſituation, 


O'PPOSITENESS (G.) the fate, quality, diſ-| 


33 ſituation of any perſon or thing, 
relation to the agreement or intereſt of, to, 
or with another. — 8 + 
©'PPOSITES (s.) thoſe things that are rela- 

tively oppoſed to one er, as a kin 

and his ſubjeQs z or privatively, as light an 
darkneſs, knowledge and ignorance, or any 

other contraries v whether natural 


or moral. | 
; OPPOSYTION (s.) the endeavour or ſtruggle 
of con parties one againſt another; in 
Aftrology, it is when two planets being 180 
| " diſtant from one another, behold 
one another rn gehe oppoſite, which 
therefore is eſteemed an a ary" of the greateſt 
enmity z in Geometry, it 1s the relation of 
two things, between which a line may be 
© drawn perpendicular to both; in Logich, it 
| bs the quality of diſagreement between pro- 
f po that have the ſame ſubject and the 
lame attribute z in Rhetorich, it is a figure 
whereby two things are aſſembled 1 
that at firſt ſight appear incompatible, as a 
©PPRE'SS(V.) to injure, vic, or preſs hard 
DPPRE'SS (V.) to injure, uſe, or preſs har 
| upon a perſon or thing, by iel or au- 


tever, 


thority. 
OPPRESSION ($.) the uſing people hard by 
compelling them to pay " taxes, 4c. 


thaii they can afford. 


OPPRE'SSIVE (A.) hurtful, injurious, apt or| 


inclined to opprefs, or force by authority. 
OPPRE'/SSIVENESS (s.) the name or fate 
of any thing that is hurtful, injugjous, ille- 


_ gal, unjuſt, &c, | 
O NE ICR ($.) one that abuſes authority, 
cr, fle ill, c. to the hurt, mage, or in- 
Jury of another. 5 | 
KO/BRIOUS (A.) vile, baſe, mean, ſean- 
dalous, offenfive, ſhameful, reproachful, in- 


* Ec. f | F 
PRO BRIOUSNESS (S.) ſhamefulneſs, re- 
 proachfulneſs, &c, 23 
OSPRO/BRIUM (8.) the ſcandal or ſhame 
that naturally attends the commiſſion of 10 
vile, lewd, villainous action; infamy, diſ- 


0, AN 
W ) to fight, ſtrive, or contend 
againſt any perſon, or thing, + ; 
ors ($.) one of the names of the goddeſs 


bele, 
or MATHY (S.) a learhing or endea vouring 
to learn in old age. : 
OPTA'TIVE (AF defirous, wiſhing for, or 
Merz a pame which the common Grammar 


ORA 


ing ſomething, which is always known by 
a particle or adverb of wiſhi conſtant) 
Fick „ O'PTICAL 5 | 
TICK or OPTICAL (A.) ſomethin 
longing or 23 the ſight. * 
prick Glaſſes, certain phyſital inſtrumenn 
nd or made by mathematical rules, 40d 
ſo contrived, that they very much aflift the 
 nanral eye in ny creatures, bo. 
dies, or magnitudes, whoſe natural minute. 
neſs, or -vaſt diſtance, renders them imper. 
ceptible to the naked eye; and alſo in 
more perfectly and diſtinctly ſeeing thoſe 
that are perceptible ; of theſe there ate many 
ſorts, as microſcopes, teleſcopes, &c, _ 
O'PTICKS (s.) in Masbematic is, is an art o 
ſcience that demonſtrates the manner and 
"a rties of all radiations, whether direch 
broken, or reflected; and when this is ap. 
plied to the delineation of any figure, build. 
ing, or body, it is called perſpeRive, 
O'PTIMACY (S.) a government of the flax 
by the nobility thereof. Ae 
O'PTION (s.) choice, power, or faculty of 
chufing for one's ſelf ; in Law, it is when a 
new ſuffragan biſhop being conſecrated, the 
archbiſhop of the province, by a cuft 
prerogative, claims the collation of the 
vacant benefice in that ſee, as his choice, 
O/PULENCE (S.) wealth, riches, power, 
might, Ke. feds ; 
8 (A.) rich, wealthy, powerful, 
mighty, &c. . 8 | 
O/PU L TNrss (S.) richneſs, wealthineſ, 


Ro 


n 


f bg tn c. 

OR (s,) in Heraldry, is the colour yellow, or 
the metal gold ; without this or argent there 
can be no 3 in the coats of noble- 
men it is called 19pazy in thoſe of ſovereign 
princes ſo/; and when repreſented by en. 
graving, it is by filling the field with a mul- 

 titude of ſmall dots, 4 | 8 
ORACLE (S.) in the Old T amen, ſome- 
times ſignified the covering of the ark of the 
© covenant, or of the ſacred cheft, in which 
the laws of the covenant were ſhut up; at 
the two ends of this cover were two chern- 
bims of maſly beaten gold, which firetch- 
ing out their wings forwards towards each 
her, forming a kind of throne, upon 
which they conceived the Lord to fit, and 
that it was from thence he manifeſted his 
will and pleaſure, when he gave anſwers to 
Moſer; it is alſo taken for the ſanctuary or 
place wherein the ark was depoſited ; and 
ſometimes it means the oracle of the fall 
s The moſt famous of all the Fal. 
ne oracles, was that of Bael-zebub, king of 
Ekron, which the Jews themſelves went of- 
ten to conſult ; there were alſo ſeraphims, 
the =_ made by Gideon, and the falſe 
* gods ddored in Samaria; whether theſe ca- 
cs were really delivered by the affiſtance « 


„ 


applies to the mood or condition of a verb 
at expreſſes the defire of doing or forb6ar- 


4 - 


+ 


Ll 


the devil, or that the prieſts and falſe | 
phets impoſed upon the people, and made 
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| if it had been animated, opened its mouth, 


ORE 


not; among the there were ſeveral | 
forts of oracles 3 as, firſt, thoſe that were 
delivered viva uc, as when God ſpoke to 


tical dreams, as thoſe 


phet in an extacy, being proper 
| ſeep nor awake, had — revela- 


tions; fourthly, the vrim and thummim, | 


| which were accompanied with the ephod or 
the pectoral, worn by the high-prieſt, and 
which God endued with the gift of fore- 


telling future things upon: gxtraordinary oc- | 
99 7 fifth] , b conſulting the prophets - 


or mellengers ſent by God immediately, At 
the firſt beginning of Chriſtianity, prophecy 
was very common; much has been ſaid 


about the ancient heathen oracle, but little 
can be concluded from them, they being al- 


moſt always, delivered in ſuch dubious ex- 
pteſſions or terms, let what would hap- 
pen to the enquirer, it might be accommo- 


dated or explained to mean, ſo as the event 
| cher, to un- 


tame to paſs, The famous 
deceive the credulous, and to account for 
ſome ſtrange things that are related of the 
famous Delphick orack, contrived and fixed: 
a tube ſo in his bed-chamber, that when 
any body came to call him at the garden- 
gate, next to his 
no louder than ordinary, he heard 
plain as if they had been in 
returned them an anſwer with the ſame 
. eaſe of conveyance; this tube he afterwards 
removed into his muſeum, and fixed it ſo 
artificially into a figure, that the ſtatue, as 


moved its eyes, and ſeemed to ſpeak, from 
| whence he ſuppoſed the Tagen prieſts, by 
| making uſe of ſuch tubes, uſed to make the 

ſuperſtitious people believe the idol returned 
them anſwers to their queſtions, 

ORAL (A.) ſomething that belongs to 2 ver- 
bal oy on, or words impedia 
out of, or ? 

ORANGE (s.) a fine pleaſant fruit, with a 


Arong or deep yellow rind or coat, of which 


therearetwo ſorts, the one colled China oranges, 
which are of a very ſweet and luſcious taſte; 
the. other called Seville oranges, of 4 pleaſant 


acidity, and chiefly uſed tor ſauces; or to 


e compound liquor called punch. 
ANGERY (8.) a place or garden where. o- 


unge · trees are improved, and nurſed. 
a0 kept, improved, n 


ch} ev a ſtrong ſort of tobacco, uſed 


＋ 1 nuf. 

ORA'TION (S.) a ſpeech or ſermon pronoun - 
ced or ſpoken in publicky upon ſome extraor- 
Unary oceaſien, herein the ſpeaker or com- 

poler uſes all the flowers of language, that by 

the gloquence and beauty; thereof he may 
yr upon the paſſions of the auditors,” 

05 ATOR ($.) a publick ſpeaker or preacher, 
that in 3 learned and eloquent manner de- 


the room, and| 


coming| 
from the mouth of the 2 | 


ORD 

O'RATORY (S.) time moore. the art 

ſcience of * or . 3 an 
ſotnetimes a chapel or public Fall Thirs 
ſermons, orations upon moral ſubjects, &c. 
are ſpoken er pronounced by an orator j and 
among the 22 it alſo ſignifies a ſociety 
or congregation of religious, = live in com» 
munity together, but without the tie or obli- 
2 of yows, &c, ſometimes it means a 
| | cloſet or chamber with an altar in it, for 
| the uſe of a perſon's private devotions, &c,. 
ORB (S.) a hollow ſphere or body, contained 
under * the one convex or ex- 
' ternal, the other concave or internal. - 
'ORBYCULAR (A- ) round like a ball or globe. 
ORBYCULARNESS (S.] roundneſs.. 
ORBIT (S.) the line deſcribed by any thing 
that moves round; ſo in Aflronony, it is the 
path, rout, or in which a moves, 
or a comet deſcribes, the figures whereof are 
various Thea of Sa party gol all L 0 
mary plangts are ellipſes, in one of w 
foci, the ſun is Km 4 and in which they 
move according to this law, viz, that a radius 
drawn from the center of the ſun to the cen- 
ter of the planet, always deſcribes areas pro- 
portionable to the times z the old aftruno- 
mers imagined the orbits of the planets were 
circular, ſo that to account for their oy Dt 


"A *** 


; 


lodgings, though th ſpoke] | larities upon that hypotheſis, they were for- 


ced to introduce eccentricks and epicycles ; 
the moderns find that they not only move in 
elliptick orbits, but that they alſo move with 
different velocities at different times; in & 
gas ge are the two ſockets or hollows 
in which the eyes are placed. 
O'RBONA (S.) a goddeſs or deity ſuppoſed to 
have the care of orphans z. the Romans wor- 
ſhipped her to avoid the affliction of widow- 
hood, or the loſs of their children; the had 
an altar in the city of Roms, near to that of 
the Lars, 3 
O'RCHARD (S.) a garden or inclofure, where 
fruit · trees ate nouriſhed and improved; and 
theſe are commonly cherries or apples. 
ORDAIN(V. ) to command) appoint, or enjoin z 
alſo to admit a perſon into holy orders. _- 
ORDEA'L(S,) a ſort of trial that women ac- 
cuſed of incontinency formerly underwent 
to prove their innogence, . — 00 nine 
covulters laid red-hot upon the ground at un- 
| equal diſtances, which if the aceuſed paſſed: 
over without being burnt, after ſhe was 
hood-winked, it was eſteemed an argument 
of her innocence; this was wird 26 a pur- 
| gation-from Edward the Confeflor's time to 
enry IIld's; ſometimes it was tried by wa- 

ter, and ſometimes by fire; thoſe who un- 
derwent this trial uſed to faſt three days be- 
fore, 1 go to — where there 
was an office to the occafion; pop 
ö » II. 3 aboliſhed, as un- 
uſt and wicked. N 


leres himſelf to his audizers, 


| ne or op- 
point to 1 
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ORDFRLIXESss (s.) n 'a keeping 
" within bounds, ſobriety, or ſubmitting to 
© eommands or directions given. | 
OCRDERLY (A.) regular, civil, decent. 
O'RDERS (S.) ſometimes means the com- 
mands and directions that a ſuperior gives to 
von inferior; ſometimes only a lift, inventory, 
or catalogue of books, or other goods that « 
erſon Wants; and ſometimes it means be- 


ing admitted a prieſt, or one whoſe occupa-| 


tion is to be about religious affairs; and 
ſometimes the ſeveral diſſ inctions of friers ; 
as the White-Friers are canons regular of the 
order of St. Auguſtine 
cian monks, WhO at rd wore a black habit, 
and changed it for a grey one; the Black- 
Frieri are called Benediftines; ſometimes it is 


applied to the ſeveral diſtinctions of military | 


knights, as the order of St. George z and 


ſometi mes it means the ſeveral manners of | 


building, according to the received and eſta- 
 bliſhed rules of architecture, according to 
' which a palace, church, &c. is built, and 

theſe go by particular names, viz, the Tuf- 
can, or that which ſhould be uſed for ware- 
' houſes, and other mean ftrong buildings; 
the Dorick, ſomewhat lighter, and ſo is uſed 
" Indifferently in many ſorts of buildings; the 

Þnick, which is ſtill ſomewhat airicr, and at 
the ſame time ſufficiently grave; this by ſome 
is affirmed was invented on purpoſe for tem- 
ples and religious places, and therefore has 


LY 


Grey-Fricrs are Cifter- | 


not always 3 ordinances being ſometimes 00% 
temporary things or orders, and capable of he. 
ing altered by the commons only; whereas 
an act or ſtatute cannot be changed, abolig.. 
ed, or altered, but by the authority of the 
king, lords, and commons, 
O'RDINANCE or ORDO'NNANCE 8.) a 
law, rule, appointment, command, &c. 
O RDINARIES (S.) in Heraldry, are the de. 
nomination given to certain 8 properly 
betonging to that art, of which the number n 
ten, wiz, the chief, 'pale, bend, bar, ſeſle, 
crots, ſaltier, chevron, bordure, and orle 
theſe have the appellation honourable added to 
them by way of diſtinction; ſome authors (ay, 
that when any perſon had behaved galant 
in the field of battle, and was wounded in 
any part of his body, the king, prince, or 
general, upon his being preſented before him, 
ordered him a ſuitable coat · armour, to be as 
it were a perpetual remembrance of his bu- 
very; ſoif he was wounded in his head, they 
1 . him a chief, if on the legs a chevron, if 
is ſword or armour were diſcotoured with the 
blood of the enemy, a croſs or bordure, &c, 
for they pretend that'each ordinary had ſome 
peculiar myſtie fignification, as the chief te- 
eſents the helmet, wreath, or crown cover- 
ing the head; the pale repreſents the lance 
or ſpear; the bend and bar his belt: the feſſe 
his ſcarf; the croſs and ſaltier his ſword; the 
chevron his boots and ſpurs; and the bordure 


Wy" 


part of the victims carved on the entablature, | 


© as 0x's heads, &c. though this is now uſed 
alſo in civil buildings; the Corinthian is the 
moſt tender and delicate, and deſigned for 


* 


© cence, being enriched with all the nicety 
that the art of carving can embelliſh it with; 
the Compoſite is made up of the Corinthian and 
| Jonich orders, and uſed according to the judg- 
ment of the artiſt in various buildings; the 
moderns have added to theſe what the wan- 
tonneſs of their on invention could find 
out, and called them by the names of the 
Geibict, French, Caryatiel, Perſian, Ce, or- 


* 


dir; in an Army, orders fignity the com- 


mando or directions, given by the ſuperior 


© officers; alſo the whole diſcipline of atrange-- 
© ment and government, 


O'RDINAL (A.) belonging or appertaining to 


order and regularity. 


Ordinal Numbers, ſuch as expreſs the ſeries | 
or orders of things ſtanding or being put, as| 


the third, ſeventh, forticth, &c, 
O'KDINAL (S.) a book ef directions for bi- 
thope, in giving or conferring holy orders ; 
- alſo a book in which are inſerted the orders, 
rules, laws, or ſtatutes of a religious houſe, 
college, &. VV 
O'RKDINANCE (S.) a law, command, ſtatute, 
&c, of a ſovereign prince, or chief com- 
mander, governor, or director; it is a term 
often uſed in the parliament rolls, and there 


= - 


laces and other places of hew and magnifi- | 


and orle his coat of mail. 
O'RDINARINESS (S.) meanneſs, common- 
neſs, uſualneſs, vulgarneſs, frequency, &c, 
O'RDINARY (A,) mean, indifferent, com- 
mon, uſual, frequent. ; 
O'RDINARY (S.) ſometimes means ſeveril 
ſettled and fixed otticers that attend the king's 
houſhold; fo the regular chaplain are called 
chaplains in ordinary; ſo an envoy or am- 
baſlador that reſides ftatedly for ſeveral years 
ſneteſſively at the court of any ſoreign prince 
is called an ambaſſador or envoy in ordinary; 
in the Civil La, any judge or perſon that is 
| veſted with authority to take cognizante of 
cauſes in his own right, as he is 4 magi- 
ſtrate, and not by deputation, is called an . 
dinary : in Common and Canon Lato, the biſhop 
of the dioceſe, or he that has the ordinary ec- 
cleſiaſtical juriſdiction within that territs- 
ry, and tlie collation to benefices therein, 1 
called the ordinary; and ſometimes it mean! 
4 common eating-houſe or table furniſhed 
with proviſions, where every perſon pays 1 
eommon ſum for his meal; and formerly it 
meant the biſhop's deputy that gave crimi- 
nals their neck-verſe, and reported whether 
they read it, and alſo aſſiſted thoſe who were 
condemned, by performing divine ſervice, 
and preparing them for death; to this W 
tho' the cuſtom of the neck verſe is left off, 
yet the prieſt or miniſter that attends thoſe 
criminals that are condemned at the Ol. 


means very frequently a ſtatute or act ; but 


— 


Bailey in L 4s called the ordinery of 
A a Be Tags 
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Sn 


Se 


ctoſs the axis, from any one point in the cir- 


ccclaſiaſtical officers that were not in that 


civil magiſtrate; in the church of England it 


- the 14th of December, : | 
ORDNANCE (S.) are great guns made of 


| diſtinguiſhed by as many different names; 


_ diſpatches that relate thereto, either for the 


ORD 


4 Newgate, who is now appointed by the lord- [ 55 
mayor and court of aldemen. 
O'RDINATES (S.) are all ſuch lines as in the 


conick ſections are drawn perpendicularly 


cumference of the ſection on one fide, to a 

int in the oppoſite fide of the circumference; | 
ſo that any line fo drawn that terminates in 
the axis, is called a ſemi-ordinate. 


ORDINA'TION (S.) the appointing a perſon | 


to the performance of ſome particular poſt or 
office ; but it is generally reftrained to the 
creating or making prieſts, biſhops, or other] 


tation be fore; the contention, ever ſince the 
reformation, has been very great, about who 


ORF” 
officers, Ke. draws the eſtimates of provi - 
fions, ſupplies all letters, inſtructions, com- 
miſſions, deputations, contracts, &c. and is 
as a cheque between the accomptant of the - 
money, and him of the flores ; there is alſo 
a ſtore-kreper, who takes the charge of the 
cannon, ammunition, ſtores, &c, and renders 
an exact account of the diſpoſal thereof from 
time to time; there is allo a clerk. of the 
deliveries, whoſe buſineſs is to draw up all 
proviſions either at the Tozuer, or any of his 
majeſly's magazines; beſides theſe, there is 
a treaſurer, through whoſe hands the money 


of the whole office paſſes, both for the pay- 


ment of debentures for ſtores received in, 


and ſalaries for the ſeveral officers, 


the power of ordination reſides in; the church ORDO/NNANCE (S.) is a term uſed in Paim- 


of England maintaining it is veſted in the bi- 
ſhops only, others in the prieſts and conſiſtory, 
ethers that the call of the people is ſufficient, 
and others that it is the prerogative of the 


is performed by the bi ſhops only, for which 


purpoſe there are certain days appointed, 


wiz, the ſecond Sunday in Lent, Trinity- 
Sunday, and the Sunday following, the firſt 
Wedneſday after the 14th of September, and 


braſs or iron, that ſometimes are called 
cannon, and ſometimes heavy artillery, of 
which there are ſeveral ſizes and degrees, 


ſuch as whole cannon, baſtard cannon, or 
cannon of ſeven, demi-cannon 24 pounders, 
whole culverin 12 pounders, demi-culverin 
fix pounders, ſakers, minions, three poun- 
ders, drakes, and pedereroes, 8 7 
Office of Ordnance, is where the ſtanding 
grand magazine of arms and habiliments of 
war, as well by ſea as land, is kept, from 
whence the armies, caftles, forts, &c, are 
ſupplied as occafion requires; for which 
purpoſe, that all things may be kept in or- 


der, and always ready, there is firſt a maſ-| 


ter- general, who iffues out all orders and 


bringing in, buying, or providing of ſtores, 
or iſſuing them out of the ſeveral places 
where they are wanted; under him 3s a 


ing and Architefure ; in Painting, it ſignifies 
the regularity, proportion, and harmony of 
the parts, either of the whole hiſtory or its 
parts; and here regard muſt be firſt had te 
the landſcape or ground of action, whether it 
be a place inhabited, or uninhabited ; if the 
latter, all the extravagances of art or nature 
may be indulged ; but if the fermer, ſtrict 
regard muſt be had to the culture or im- 
provements that are proper to be made; and 
in particular, regard muſt be had to the build 

ings, which, if ruſtick, require nothing but a 
ſtrong fancy, but if otherwiſe, the niceſt re- 
gard ſhould be had to the ſtrict rules of ar- 
chitecture; in the hiſtory itſelf, regard muſt 
be had to the ſeveral groupes of figures con- 
tained in the whole, that they bear a natural 


relation to one another, and the attitudes of 


the ſeveral figures be not forced or diſtorted, 
nor any offenſive nudities ſeen to diſpleaſe 
the moſt chaſte eye, and the drapery flow= 
ing and eaſy, c. In Architefure, the ſame 
general regard'is to be had to uniformity, in 


appearance and convenience within; fo that 


the regular and careful diſpoſition of the plan 
determines the whole z for any one will rea- 
dily conclude that there muſt not be ſmall 
diminutive rooms in a large palace, nor very 
large halls in a ſmall building; one thi 
obſervable is, that lodging- roms in gran 
buildings ſhould be diſpoſed to the ſun-rifing, 


libraries, picture galleries, cabincts for curio- 


ſities, &c, to the north, 


lieutenant-general of the ordnance, who re- ORDURE (S.) the dung of any creature, 


ceives orders from the maſter-general, and 


- whether rational or animal, 


the reſt of the prime officers at the board, | ORE (S.) thoſe mineral productions that yield 


ſees them duly executed, orders the guns to 
be fired on publick days of rejoicing, and 


metal, whether lead, iron, copper, gold, 
filver, &c, „ 


ſees the train of artillery fitted out when or- ORENOEs (8. ) in Heraldry, are little balls of 


dered to the field z next to him the furveyor- 


an orange colour, 


general, who has the inſpection of the ord-| O'RFORD (s.) a ſea- port borough- town in 


nance ſtores, and ſions of war, in the 
cuſtody of the flore-k 4 he 1 
and allows all bills of debt, keeps a check | 
en labourers, c. under theſe is @ clerk, 
who records all orders and infiruftions given 
for the inſtruction and government of the 
elde, with all patente, grants, names of? 


Suffolk, ſituate at the mouth of the river Ons 
5 it empties itſelf into the A; it oo 
anciently a very good harbour, and was alſs 
very populous, and much frequented by ſea- 
men z but of late years the harbour is almoſt 
choaked up; ſo that it is now but a pi 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Monday 4 
| 1 


t ſends two members to 


ORIFICE (s. 


ORT 

iament, and is 
© foverhed by 4 ary ol $ 222 and 12 
© burgeſſes ; diſtant from Lenden 73 computed, 
1 1 $$ meaſured miles, _ 3 
ORG Al. (8. the fettling or lees of wine 
dried, Which the Dyen uſe to prepare their 
cloths to take the ſeveral colours intended 
for them. 4 Aa 
ORGAN (s.) in Auatony, is a part of the 

body which requires a right, determinate, 
and ſenſible conformation to its conſtitution, 


Aud the performance of its office, as the car 


tio hear, the eye to fet, &c. in Muſich, it is 
the largeſt and moſt harmonious of all inftru- 
ments, being a collection of imitation of all 
| Uthers, and now generally uſed only in 
churches, of which there ate differences, 
© both according to the art of the builder, and 
© the charge beftowed on it; there are ſome of 
a ſmaller ſize for the uſe of the chamber, and 
therefore called chamber 1 ur TY 
RGAN or O'RGUES | in War, arc 
Jong ſubſtantial pieces of wood, every one 
ſeparate from the othet, hanging with ropes 
_ over the gateway of a city, perpendicularly, 
und ready upon any ſurprize attempted by 
an ers to be let down into the gateway 
to ſtop it up, without being ſubject to the 
danger of the enemy's clapping any pieces 
© actos, and ſo ſtopping the port-cullices ; the 
ſame is done in a breach, where they add 


1 


* 


fre- arma, and contri vances to diſcharge many | 


of them at önce. 


ORGA'NICAL (A.) foinething belonging to, | 


or performed by an organ, or proper inftru- 
45 ſot the A, intended. 955 
OKGA/NICALNESS (S.) a being made or 
 cornipoſed of parts or organs. 
O'RGANIST $.) a muſician that is ſkilled 
in, or plays ypon the inſtrument called the 


of ſeveral parts or organe. 

OROA'SMU (S.) a diſorder in the human 

body, that occaſions the blood and ſpirits to 
| 287 with too rapid and violent a motion. 

ROA (5) the common name with the 

meli, for all manner of ſacrifices, which 
were ſo called; but it was particularly te- 

rained to the facrifices offered to Bacchus, 

accompanied with the ſhouts, huzzas, and 
uncommon noiſes made by the priefts and 
worſhippers in thoſe ſacrifices, whereby they 
demonſtratcd themſelves to be rather mad 

than deyout, 


ORIENT or ORIE/NTAL (A;) rifing in, or 


belonging to tlie caſt pot f the world 3 in 
ronomy, a 1 aid to be oriental, 
en it riſes in the morning before the ſun, 


mouth, whether of a wound, vein, &c. 


 @'RIGENISTS (s.) a ſeck that, pretended to 


draw their opinions out of the writiags or 


books of Origen, ing priaci 
f — 4 ——— on of 


1 


| orRGanrzry (A.) made up, or compoſed | 


an hole, fiſſure, opening, or 


+ 


I 5 
God no other way than by adoption 
grace; that compared ai men he = 
truth, but with God the contrary; thy 
ſouls were created before the bodies, and that 
they fn in heaven; that the ſun, 
ſtars, and the waters that are under the fr. 
mament, have all ſouls ; that bodies ſhall ric 
in a round form; that the torments of the 
devil and damned ſouls ſhall have an eng, 
and that the fallen angels ſhall after a time 
be reſtored to their firſt condition; theſe and 
ſeveral other errors infefed the church in the 
' 4th, th, and Eth centuries ; theſe error 
were condemned by councils, and the read. 
ing of Origen's books forbidden. 

O/RIGIN (S.) the ſeed, fountain, ftock, rife, 
or e of any perſon or thing. 
ORLOIN Al. (S.) that from which another it 

taken or copied, the firſt, or beginning of x 
matter, the foundation or ſeed of a * 
buſineſs, | 
ORTLLON (S.) in Fortification, is a blind or 
maſs of earth faced with a wall, advancing 
beyond the ſhoulders of thoſe baſtions that 
have caſemates, to cover the cannon in them, 
to prevent their being diſmounted by the e- 
nemy; ſome are of a round form, and other; 
almoſt ſquare, called epaulments, 
ORVON (S.) in Aſtronomy, is a conftellation 
in the heavens juſt before the ſign Tau, 
_ i ſometimes Kal. or 1 at ſtar of 
e ſecond magnitude called the Scorpior's 
Heart ;; it appears at the, beginning of the av 
tumnal 2 and is rognoſtick of 
cold and froft z according to the heathen fa- 
bles, he was the ſon of Jupiter, Neptune, and 
Morcury, and ſome ſay of Apollo, which hap- 
pened thus : As thele gods were upon a cer- 
_ tain time viſiting the earth, they entered the 
cottage of a poor countryman called Ayia, 
who to make them welreme Killed an or, 
and ſpent his vrhole eftate ; for this extra. 
dinary expreſſion of his piety and good-will, 
they bid him aſk whatever he would, and it 
; hoy be granted him; upon which he de- 
red a ſon without the uſe of a woman the 
s ordered the ox's hide to be brought be- 
ore them, in which they all made water, 
and ordered him to bury it in the carb, 
and bid him let it lie undiſturbed for nine 
months; at the 15 2 2 time 25 
oing to examine it, found a young 14" 
- it, which. he called Orion, who when be 
Was n up became ſo great a hunter, 
he boaſted that no beaſt was ſo fierce ot 
_ ſwiſt, but he could take and overcome, 
which ſo proyoked the Zarib, that ſet a 
2 in his way, by the bite hereof he 
died; but Diane tranſlated him into the bes- 
vent, and placed him near the (gn Tan; 
this conſtellation, according to Ptolemy s ca- 
talogue, conſiſts of 3 flars, by Tyb1's 9? 


: © 
"ORV/ZON or @'4I3ON (s.) a private prot 


| 


and by the Britiſh catalogue of $0. 
Pe liturgy. Ol, 


* 


REID, Wa 


vue, o nr, or O'RLO 150 in Archi- 


-ORNITHO/LOGIST (.) one that is ſkilful | diſtance, 
| ORTHO'GRAPHIST or ORTHO'GRA- 


> 2 O RP 


is a fillet under the oyolo, or quarter 
2 a capital,” and when at the top or 
bottom of the ſhaft" or column, it is called 


TD a 3 g 
LE (S.) in ry, is an ordinary made 
Cw We et drawn round the 


ſhield, near the edge or thereof, 


the breadth half that of the border, ſo that | 


it contains one twelfth part of the ſhield ; 
further it is to be noticed, that the orie is its 
own breadth diſtant from the edge of the 


O'RLOP or O'RLOPE (s.) is properly the ſe - 
cond or third decks of a hir... ; 

O'RMSKIRK (S.) in Lancaſhire, a handſome 
inland town, that has a ood trade on 
the market-day, which is weekly on Tueſ- 
day; diſtant from London 1 56 computed, and 
190 meaſured mile. 

ON 


rich, make handſome. 

ORNAME'NT AL (A.) ſomething that adorns 
or belongs to an ornament. i 
ORNAME'NTALNESS (S.) beautifulneſs, 
handfomeneſs, &c, | | 


O0'RNAMENTS (S.) all manner of additions | 


to buildings, &c. whether they are carvings 
many any other embelliſhments ; in 
, education and fine accompliſhments 


in the nature and kinds of birds, 
ORNITHO'LOGY (S.) a deſcription or trea- 
tiſe of the ſeveral ſorts or kinds of birds. 


ORNITHO'MANCY (S.) a divination or | 


to forete] future events by the flight 
of birds, which the Romans called augury. 
ORPHAN (S.) a child or perſon whoſe father 
or mother is dead. | 
ORPHANAGE or O'RPHANISM oe Hogg 
ſtate or condition of one that is an n. 
ORPHANQ'TROPHY (S.) a public ſchool, 
houſe, or hoſpital, where orphans are brought 


„like 2 Hoſpital in London. 
ru (S.) a perſon famous for all ſorts 
of learning 


the ancients, but eſpe- | 


- cially for muſiclæ, for which reaſon the 
8 2 


3 1 


failing 
| circle + | | 
AMENT (V.) to ſet off, beautify ify, en- an AL (A. of or belonging to thoſe 


ths; it i | 
2 


„„ 
O'RRERY (s.) a famous mathematical ma- 
chine, contrived to demonſtrate the preſent 
| ſyſtem of aſtronomy, or the earth's mobility, - 
which it docs in a: very correct and intelli- 
tzible manner; by means of . ſeveral clock- 
work inventions. ., 
O'RRIS (S.) a flower ſometimes called frizg 
_ _— and filyer lace woven pretty broad, 
on men or womens garments, b 

0 RTHODOX (A ) found, fins re 
f A.) ſound, firm, lied 
to thoſe that are ſuppoſed to — 

true principles of the Chriſtian religion. 
O'RTHODOXY or O' R THODOKNESS (8.) 
truth of opinion, ſoundneſs of belief or judg- 
ment in matters of religion. ' 
ORTHODRO'MICA or ORTHO'DROMY 
(S.) that part of navigation commonly called 
the arch of a great circle, or greas 


\ TY 


mat figures called"right angles, 
ORTHOGRAPHICAL (A.) defer 
wn, or written truly, correctly or 
by the role of orthography 4 N 1 
thographic jection of the Sphere, 
the 710 den of Aber 43 globes or 
ſpheres, for the purpoſes of aſtronomy ar 
phy, upon a plane that cuts them thro”. 
Nell being ſuppoſed to be 
vertical at an infinite or exceeding great 


PHER (S.) one ſkilled in ort hy. 
ORTHO'GRAPHY (8.) in genera/ means a 
true or right deſcription ; and in the com- 
mon uſe and acceptation of the word, means 
the pact 528 1 and writing the 
words o peech or language, accordi 
2 04 OY 
tersin it; , it is the 
| 2 or N g- * ee face or vs 
any objects, rope oportion- 
ny 4 the Ok an rr of 
each part; and as a part of perſpective it is 
thus called; becauſe it determines the form 
of things by perpendicular lines falling on 
the geometrical plane; in Architefure, it is 
the elevation of a building, and this is | 
times and ſometimes internals the” 
external deſcribe the walls, windows, , 
of the ſeveral fronts; and the internal, is 


the ſection, or ve a 
rooms, ard wy og er ſpeftive, it is 


What is commonly called the ſcenography of 
an object or building, and is that foreright 
fide or plane that is parallel to a ſtraight 
line, that may be imagined to paſs through 
the outward convex points of the eyes, con- 


tinued to a proper length; in Fu rification, it 
is the profile or tation of gens bo 
as it appears to the eye at any one flattert 
x 3133 5 
ORTS or OUGHTS (3.) £ 

as children or others c 


of the. 


1 


' titffed their hunger. . 
ORVITETAN 68 counter · poi ſon, or fa- 
mou 13 made or invented by a 


05 (S.) in Anatomy, is any ſort of bone, of a | 
hard, dry, and cold ſubſtanee, conſulting more 


4 Ggned for the props or  vpho 
"as a defence for ſeveral of ee parts; 
eee 365 3; though 


de i certain 
end, becauſe the number of the bones of in- 


old men and adult perſons their form or ſhape 


that part of the face, which in Engliſh is 


 ©'SCILLANCY or OSCILLATION: (s.) 


+ 


' 


os 


mountebank is name in ſtaly. 


particularly of earth and ſaline particles, de- 
rs of the 
body, to render its motion eaſy, and ferving 


ſome ſay the number in a human body is 
the number is undetermin- 


. Fants differ from thoſe of adult perſons; allo 
© "thoſe called ſeſamoides, and the teeth, that 
arte not fixed to any particular number; in 


_ is different, ſome are round, others plain, 
acute, obtuſe, hollow, ſpungy, ſolid, oblong, 
triangular, c. and in a particular manner 


called the mouth; among the Aualomiſis, is 
called n. 


When ſpoken in common, means a waving 
or tofling of the body backwards and for- 
Wards like fawyers at work, a fort of play or 
__ ſee-ſawing, practiſed by children logs of 
Wood laid acroſs one another; in Mechanicks, 
it is one of the niceſt pieces of art that theſe 
hatter times have diſcovered, v. the vibra- 
tion or motion of pendulums backwards and 
forwards, to aſcertain the number of beats at 
any determinate length, and the exact quan- 
tity of time that is ſpent in that motion, 
ee means very great improvements in 
clork-work have been made, | 


Of'SCITANCY (S.) fluggiſhneſs, careleſTneſs, 


ne ligence, indolence, Ke. X 
OSCITA”TION ($.) yawning, or a certain 
light convulſive motion the muſcles, 
which opens the lower jaw of the face; 
others deſcribe it to be a light motion, 


whereby excrementitious and halituous mat-}- 


ter, which irritates the neighbouring parts is! 


__ expehted, 

OSCOPHO RIA (S.) a feaft celebrated by the 
_ Athemtans the toth day of Otlober, in honour 
of Bacchus and Ariadne; Fheſeus inftituted 
this feaſt after he had delivered his native 

country (from the tribute of ſeven youths, 
and ſeven virgins, which they were obliged 

to ſend to the king of Cre every year, to be 
devoured by the minotaur) by killing that 
"monſter, with the help of Ariadne, the 
daughter of Min, king of that ifle ; the 
ceremony of this feaſt was after this manner; 
 *they made choice of two young gentlemen 

* dreſſed like young women, who carrying 

' Aranches of vines in their hands, went thus 

ja proceſſion from the temple of Bacchus 10 

the temple of Miner ua; after which all the 


* 


lieus, and went into Egypt, where he reigned 
with 


poulled to pieces by his enemies, and that his 


«0587 


eie open their plates, after they have G1 bie, wii vine branches" in their zun 


from one temple to the other.. 
O'SIER (S.) the red water willow. tree, which 
ſprouts into abundance of branches, that by 
reaſon of their extraordinary impregnation 
with humidity, while green, are capable of 
tay e, bent in all manner of forny, 
and for that reaſon are uſed to make baſkets, 
O81 RIS (5) bens god: of the . 
N J famous the Egypt 
who was ſaid to be 8 the broke. on 
huſband of the goddeſs Is ; by other he is 
called the ſon of Jupiter and Niche, the 
daughter of Phoroneus ; he was firſt king of 
Argos, but being diſcontented with his ſub. 
jedls, he left his crown with his ſon Agia. 


mildneſs, and compiled very good 
laws for his ſubje&ts ; he married Is, hom 
the Egyptians call I/z; it is ſaid he wa 


wife Ju gathered all his parts tc \by- 
- ried wen honourably, and LA din 
honour to be paid him z it is pretended that 
the gods transformed him into an ox, accord- 
ing to the principles of the Meenphych, 
and that it is he whom the Egyptians adored 
under the name of Apis and Serapis; from 
hence proceeded the great veneration that the 
. Egyptians teſtified for the bull, and the wor- 
ſhip of the golden-calf by the Iſraehres in the 
deſart, and by the ſubjects of */croboam in the 
kingdom of the ten tribes ; hence the i 
of Ofirts with horns, or with the head of 4 
hawk, or of a wolf, or af a ſerpent, be- 
cauſe it was pretended he was the ſun; from 
theſe it is rationally ſuppoſed the preſent alo- 
ration of cows among the Indians is derived; 
they gave the name of Ofiris to the Nile, and 
aid divine honours to it, as being the author 
of all the ſertility of Egypt; it is ſaid On 
taught the Zgypiians agriculture, 8 
| other uſeful arts, for which reaſon he was 
much honoured among them, . 
O'SPREY or O'SSIFRAGE (S.) a fort or kind 
of an cagle, whoſe fleſh the Feros were for- 
bidden to eat, Lev. xi. 13. it is thus calles 
becauſe it breaks the bones of animals, in 
order to get at the marrow z it is ſaid to dig 
up bodies in burying-places, to break and eat 
what it finds within the bones of the dead, 
for which reaſon it is ſuppoſed it was judge 
unclean 3 the Arabians and Perſians call 
humai, and ſay it is the moſt innocent of al 
birds, becauſe it does no harm to any anims), 
and only feeds. upon dead bodies, 1 
O'SSUARY (S.) a charnel bouſe, or plact in 
a church- yard, where the bones of the 
that are dug up are put out of fight. 
OST or OUS'T 0s c eee a veſſel ups 
which malt or hops are dried. 1 
OSTE/NSIVE (A.) inclinable to boaſting, 19% 
ſhew, cr brag ing. N 4 
os TTG TA TIN (S.) a bragging, boaſting 


. Young gentlemen of the city ran races for - 


vaunting, MY one's ſelf kia 


| : ; i : : ; 
4 , , ! . , * 
- . * n » 1 3 7 
\ 8 2 4 7 3 
i . : % ” 


| perſeQion in heart, or quantity of wealth; they do excetding ſwiftly, out-rutining the 


power, Re... ati ſwifteſt horſes; it is reported that when 
4 or r10⁰ 8 { A.) proud, vain-glorious, ate cloſely pprſued, they take up — 42 F 
ick boalting, bragging, c c. tuen their cloven claws, which they caſt at 
by OSTEOCO'LLA (S.) a whitiſh or aſh-colour- their purſuers with a violence equal to the 
ion ed tone, in ſhape like a bone, that grows in} ſtrongeſt man; the notion of their di ng 
yr $axoty, Silefia, and other places; it {is ſaid | iron is a popular error, they only Len 4 up 
ms, to be of a ſoft and gluey nature, and that it] nails or bits of iron, as hens or other wis 
ets, aſfits very much to cement or join broken or | do ſmall tones, to aſſiſt in comminuting and 
& fractured bones very ſpeedily, and is therefore | - digeſting their food ; in Ethiopia, there are 
an, mixed among the compoſitions of divers] very large quantities of 'oftriches, who. lay 
ans plaſters uſed upon ſuch occaſions, - - *' l their: eggs in the month of Fune upon. the 
e OSTEO LOG (S.) that part of anatomy that | ground, cover them with ſand, and fo leave 


— 


rticularly deſcribes the bones. them till the ſun hatches: them; but either 
orien or HO'STLER (S.) among Us, is | the male or female is ſaid to watch them con- 
a ſervant in an inn, or houſe of publick en- tinually, till they are hatched, unleſs driven 
tertainment on the road, whoſe particular} or forced away; the female is ſaid to lay or 
buſineſs is to look after travellers horſes; | bring many eggs to be hatched, Which are 
but among the French, it is the maſter or inn- commonly of the ſize of 4 large bowl, of 
keeper himſef © (nue, which. generally ſome are ſpoiled and breed 
O'STRACISM (S.) a puniſhment inflifted by | worms, with which the hen feeds thoſe young 
the commonwealth of Athens, where by plu- | ones that are hatched ; ſome ſay they are 
rality of voices they condemned to a ten year: taken by a man's drefling himſelf in the ſkin 
| baniſhment, thoſe who were either too rich, | of one of theſe birds; others, that when they 
or had too much authority or credit, for fear | are purſued, they run their necks into the 
they might ſet up for tyrants over their na-] ſand, a hedge, &. and ſo are taken, 
tive country, but without any confiſcation | O'STROGOTHS (S.) the people called Goths, 
of their goods or eſtate; this cuſtom is ſaid} that came out of the caſtein. part of the 


ISEEEELESERE ES, 


from to have been firſt introduced by the tyrant} world, and by conqueſt got footing in the 
t the Iippias, fon of Fl ratus, as 4 barrier againſt | ſouthern and weſtern parts of — : 
wor. Abe ractiſed himſelf; the manner was | O'SWESTRY (S.) in Shrepſbire, a ſmall town, 
| the thus: The people wrote the names of thoſe |  incloſed with a wall and a ditch, and forti- 
n the they moſt faſpedted, upon ſmall pieces of | | fied with a ſmall caftle; it is governed by 
4. | wig or ſhells, theſe they put into an urn or] two bailiffs, burgeſles, ' &c, the market is 
a box, which they preſented to the ſenate; | weekly on Monday, Where large quantities 
, be- upon a ſcrutiny, he whoſe name was often- | of Welch cottons uſed to be brought, - but 
from eit written, was ſentenced by the council] they are now —_— to: Shrewſbury, 
ad0- to be baniſhed, ab aris & foci ; but this at and only flannels brought hithery diſtaat 
ved; | laſt was abuſed, and they whoſe merit de-] from London 130 computed, and 157 me- 
, and ſerved beſt of the commonwealth, fell under} - ſured: miles. - iT | 
uthor the popular reſentment, as Solon the legiſlator, | O'TA*LGLA (S.) among the Phyſicians, is the 
n Ariftides the moſt noted for his juſtice, Mil- name of a pain in the ears, hich is ſo vio- 
1 tiades for his vickories, &c. ſo that it was] lent, that it turns to a kind of madneſs 3 
as 


aboliſhed by. proſcribing Hyperbolus, a mean | ſometimes it turns to an abſceſs, when you 


4 contemptible perſon, © © I ſee purulent matter iſſue out of the ears, 

Kind OSTRA 1'TES (8, ſort of cruſty, reddiſh | OTE'NCHY TA (S.) an auriculat clyſter, 
 for- ſtone, ſomewhat like an oyſter-ſhell z- ic ma ſometimes called ægin ; alſo the name of a 
alles he divided into thin plates or- ſhells muc | little ſyringe or ſquirt, to inject medigines 
u in like the coat of an onjon ; it is ſaidfo be] into the ear. E e ee 

o dig 3 and againſt the gravel and ftone, © | O'THERWISE (Part.) elſe, beſides, after a 
en ICH (S.) is mentioned in many places] different or other manner. | 

dead, of the ſcripture, and is in different places| O'TLEY (S.) an ordinary, ſtone- built town, 
udge ſuppoſed to be a different bird, as the owl in the y Riding of Yorkfhire, built under 

al it called ulula, the peacock, &e, but that com- LES _ craggy cliff, that has a market weekly 

f al monly now known by this name, is a very | on Tueſday; diſtant from London 146 com- 
ima), large animal, hag very long legs and ſhort] puted, and 175 meaſured miles. 

5 wings, a neck of a yard or more long j the | O T TER (S.) a creature that can live by land 
n feathers of its wings are much valued, and] and water, that affords much ſport in hunt- 
dead ved as ornaments for hats, beds, canopies, | ing; it is a great deſtroyer of fſb, living 

„they are naturally very white, but are] much vpon them; alſo a cant name for s 
wes uently dyed or ftained of various colours; 


d ſailor, | 
#1 their A are white and black; the fe-| O'TTOMAN (A.) bmething belonging to the 
* males have a mixture of grey, black, and] Turkiſh laws, cuſtoms, or empire. | 
4 white; they are too heavy to fly,” but uſe O VAL (S.) in vulgar Speech, is the ſame that 
ligt, their wings to affilt them in running, which | in . is called an ellipſis, which is 
87. hy ; * 1 = "'PA : "No -.- ons 
C / - l 


. 


ene of the ſeftions of a cone, and as ſuch j - numbers, or chances, which are aboxe 3, 
my be defined to be an oblong curvilinear which is the mens that b.w fog 7 9, 1, 0 

_ N with two jameters, the one] 11, 12, in oppoſition to 6, 4, 4. 

PPP n : 

© | gate; or it is a figure incloſed with a ſingle F OVER-A'CT (V.) to do any thing farther or 

curve line, i ly round ; but the G- beyond what it ought to be, as when x 

 » Welricians oval is a figure reſembling an egg, | player would repreſent any paſſion, as | 

round, but oblong, ſo that lines drawn from | fury, maineſs, Ic. when he exceeds the 

us outermoſt ſuperficies to the center are not bounds of reaſon or nature, he is (aid ts 0 
equal, and yet anſwer well enough to each | over-a# his &c. „„ 

other from the eee it differs from | OVER-A'WE (V.) to keep a or crea» 

| An ellipſie, becauſe that is plain, and circum- | ture under, and forbidding him to act what 0 

| ſeribed by one only line, whereas this is ſo- his inclinations prompt him to, upon the e- 

=_ lid, included every where with a ſuperficies | nalty of loſing ſome preſent advantage, or 


; like a globe, with this difference, that the vaderaing ſome future puniſhment, 

globe is perfectly round, which this is not; | OVER-BA'LANCE (55 to out- weigh, to 0 
; and when laid down upon paper is narrower [| more than com for any thing, | 

| at one end than the other, \ whereas the el- | OVER-BE'AR (V.) to rule authoritatiyely ot 

| »- -lipfis is equally broad at both ends. | arbitrarily, to command without reaſon ot 


round moulding, whoſe profile or ſweep in | OVER-B'ID (V.) to bid or offer more for « 

the Jonick- or Compoſite capitals, is uſually a | thing than it is really worth; alſo to bid or 

| quadrant of a circle, upon which account it | offer more than another for the ſame thing, 0 
is vulgarly called a quarter round ; it was | O'VER-BOARD (A.) out of or down by 
= frequently enriched with ſculpture by the | the fide of a ſhip, particularly ſ of 
| ' ancients in the forms of echeſnut-ſhells, but | men that fall from the riggi c. or of 

| no it is commonly adorned with the repre- are thrown out of a iſp to lights 


atio of 29 0 
ſentation Ip and anchors, or arrow- OVER-BOLD 6 


| heads, alternately placed, "= 
! : OVATION (S.) was an inferior fort of tri- ucy. | | 
| oumph, which the Romans allowed the gene- | OVER-BO'RNE (A.) conquered by _ 
' als of their army, when the victory they or numbers, preyailed upon by prayers, 
had obtained was not very confiderable, or | treaties, &c. 
when the war had not been declared accord- | OVER-BU'RDEN (V.) to load a perſon with 
ing to form of law; he who thus triumphed | a greater weight, charge, or buſineſs than his 
entered the city on foot, or on horſeback, ac- | ftrength, power or capacity, 
 eording to ſome hiſtorians, and had a myrtle | can or perform, 
' erown upon his head, that tree being conſe- | OVER-CA'ST (V.) to throw a thing too far, 
erated to Venus; wherefore when Marcus | to cloud, or darken; alſo to ſew a button- 
* Crafſur was decreed the honour of an ovation, | hole, Cc. round, to prevent the ſtuff i ten- 
he particularly deſired it as a favour of the | ing, 5 | 
' ſenate to be allowed a laurel crown inſtead | OVER-CHA'RGE (V.) to load or oppteſi 8 
of a myrtle one; the triumphing party en- | perſon too heavily z and in a particular man- 
' tered with flutes, and not with trumpets, nor | ner means putting too much powder into 4 
was he admitted to wear an embroidered gar- n, or piece of ordnance. 2 
mant, as at the great triumphs, and was O ER-CO'ME (V.) to maſter difficulties, to 
only accompanied by the ſenators, and fol- | conquer, to get the victory over any perion, 
lowed by his army; this triumph is called | Ce. 
evation, becauſe the general offered a ſheep OVER- DO“ (V.) ſometimes means perior 
| when he came to the capitol, whereas in the doing more than their ſtrength or will 
great triumph he offered a bull; the firſt | permit them; and ſometimes doing mon 
that triumphed in this manner was P, Poſt-| than is required, or is ſufficient, _ 
Þumiui Tubertus, for his victory over the OVER-EAT (V.) to eat gluttonoully, or tos 
| bines, about A. U; 250. : | ö 1 much, More than the ſtomach will * « 
OUCH (s.) the bed, collar, or ſeat of gold or | health requires. | 
| 1 2 that jewellers put 2 precious ſtones | OVER-FF (V.) to fill more than is proper, 
in, to keep them rings, buttons, uired, or convenient. | 
: 6. : | OVER-FLO'W (V.) to run over, like the tide, 
 O'VEN (S.) a cloſe confined place paved with | when it flows or runs over its banks. 
ſtones or tiles, to retain the heat of the fire, | O'VER-GROWN (A.) a , creature, He. 
that js made in it, in order to bake bread, } that is grown mo y „ Or 
O'VER (4 3 thing ſet, placed, — 8 Bing neon 
10 ) one or thing ies z a s 
or appointed to be above anather g in the | ing rich or powerful, and ſo too mighty fa 
play with dice, it means all thoſe throws, | the ordinary courſe of juſtice, orm. 
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i 0 v E | 
, 

evER-HA'LE (v.) to re-examine 2 matter 
by that had been laid afide, &c, 

X OVER-HA'STY Fog impatient, 2 | 
er of that cannot ſtay till r geen pg a 
Ro n n (b. to — pri ately acci 

R-HE' 1 = 
the — y, or by watching and liſtening 1 


d is OVER-LAIN (A.) killed by bein — or 
| hin upon too long, ſmothered | 
child that is ſo eee ee 
OVER-LI'VE (V .) ſometimes means to out- 
live, or live longer than another; and ſome- 
times to ſpend more than a perſon's income, 
L 3 
VER - -) to put too a 
on Sao won 
ebliging him to do or carry more than he 


OVER-LO'NG (Part.) more time than is 


amine, or inſpect into a — and ſome- 
times to paſs by, or forgive a fault, Cc. 
OVER-MA'ST D (AJ is ſpoken of a ſhip, 
when her maſts are 
bulk, or made too bi 


lies down too much by a wind. 


hn or too well A0 or qualified for an- 


OVER MEA'SURE (8.) tiven or 
allowed more than the bare en quantity 
or © — A ab be encouragement to 

buy 20 8G. 5 of 
— — one allowed them for over-mes- 


oll uu en (A.) too large a quantity, or 
more than ſufficient. 
1 to go over, to paſs by, to 


akte (8. ſometh that is left after 


the neceſſary uantity is away, cither 
7 ert : kind of wares, Te, 

wo I'SE 8 (V. ) to oO more than an- 
oven POWER (V.) to conquer, ſubdue, or 

rlons bring _ another by force, or too much 
il treagth, t, or power. | 
more OVER. REA v.) to cheat under the pre 
lence of fair honeſt dealing, or to out- 


r tos nit, Cc. and ſometimes it means gt tang bug 
„ * perſon, by ſtriving to reach farther than 
ability will permit him, 


OVER-RE'CKON (V.) to reckon or count | 


oper, 

tide, 

, ng too lon 

96 1205 LE v. to hy to have the caſting vote 
ced- in OT 6s pn or 8 to conquer, 
| far 

N- 


AUR 61 v. 1 ſometimes means to run 


really neceſſary to do or any matter | 
in, tedious, dilatory, 150 
OVER-LOO'K (V.) Da 9 ſignifies to ex · 


21 to 5 


OVER-MA'TCH (V.) tobe too feng, power- 8 


| 


o 


1 is over-run with weeds, 2 country i is 0ver-run 
with ſoldiers, @c. In Printing, it is to new-- 
model the page, Cc. by means of W 
or lea vin out ſomething, - 

OVER-SEE* (V.) to ſurvey, look after, or 

OVER SEEN A Vila ved, wrong 

- A.) miſtaken, decei 
jectured, 3 or imagined 


or; 


OVER-SE'T (V.) to turn over a coach, wag- 


| gon, or other carriage, &c. to throw down a 
table, c. with cups, Sc. upon it, 
OVER-SHA'DOW (V.) to == with 2 
| ee over any perſon or thing, to diſgu 
n, or 
 OVER-SHOO'T (v. ) to ſhoot beyond or over 
a 8 or do ſomewhat more 
n is well able to afford. 
OVERS — 8.) an error or miſtake, ra- 
neſs and inadvertence, than 


— gi reſolution, 


_ over a thing or country, 

O'VERT (A,) plain, open, manifeſt, 
Overt A, fo Law, is a plain, open, or 
manifeſt aſſiſting of another in ſome unlaw- 
ful act; and this commonly is applied to 
treaſons, where the offenders actions may 
be cal or plainly proved by undeniable 

evidence 
OVERTA'KE v.) to come up to, be even 
with, or equal to another that was before, 
either in place or qualification. 
OVERTHRO'W ( .) to ruin overturn, throw 
down, vanquiſh, conquer, &c, 
OVER-THWA RT 4 one thing lying up» 
OVER. 705 v.) taller, or higher in 
4 .) to grow , or 
ſtature, ka Naa or authority. 
O'VERTURE (8.) 4 condition or propoſal, a 
diſcloſing or opening of a matter, an attempt, 
eſſay, or trial; in Muſick, it is a fine flouriſh, 
or running diviſion 1 a eh 2 or many 
. n h df the beginning | 


OVER. TU BN. (v.) to turn or put things 
a a to deſtroy, ruin, or bring to 


heart a value upon a thing, 
OVER-WEE'NING (A.) having too 5 an 


inion, t t, or value for one's 
-WEI'GH (V.) to weigh more than 
— alſo a reaſon hs why a perſon ſhould 
2 more regard ſor this perſon or thing 


n that. 

oA WEL Orr 8.) ſomething more or 
ter than the weight required, allowed in 

r Ys og for waſte, or retailing in 

vantities, _ 

oA HELM (V.) to drown, include, or 
cover with water, trouble, Cc. 
OUGHT (A.] fometbing, ſomewhat, ſome 
part, Cc. al or condition of a 


later, and ſometimes to ſpread all over, or 
io de deftroyed with fomething 8s a garden, 


the dut 
—_— relating to an Gin | 
Pg. -- ” vi. 


% 


OVER-SPRE'AD (V.) to cover or run all 


OVER K. lun (V.) to efteem or prize too 


— —— —ä —— —— — — 


* 


Ov AROUs (A.) thoſe creatures that lay, 1 OUT-LAW (S.) a'perſon that is not under the 
or bring — pi, alſo that breed by, or | Protection of the laß. wy 
are bred from eggs. : ; ” } OUT-LA'WRY (S.) is the loſs or deprivation 
OU'LNEY {(S:) in Buckinghamſhire, a pretty | of the common advantages, belonging to a 
good town, where a confiderable manufac- | ſubject, that is under the king's protection, 
ture of bone · lace is carried on; it has a — and in the realm; formerly none could be 
market weekly on Monday; diſtant from | out- lawed but for felony, the puniſhment 
London 37 computed, and 53 meaſuted miles. whereof was death, which a bod might 
= ' OUNCE (s.) a common weight for ſmall | execute; but it is now otherwiſe, for w 
| | things, and with the Goldſmiths, Apothecaries, | ever, after due proceſs had, contemptuouſy 


{| e. is the twelfth part of a pound, called | refuſes to appear to anſwer ſuch matters as 
I -troy-weight 3 with the Haberdaſhers, Grocers, are exhibited againſt him in open court, is 
= Hl. it is the ſixteenth part of a pound, called | deemed an out- law. 10 I 0 
= 'avoirdupois- weight. | | ' | OUT-LEARN (V.) to learn better, quicker, 
{4  OU'NDLE (S.) in Norrhamptonfhire, pleaſant! or farther than another. 0 
; 11 ſeated in a vale on the river Venn, by which | OU”TLET (S.) à paſſage, channel, or conveys | 
=_ it is almoſt ſurrounded, over which it has | ance for water, &c. ; 
Ti E two good ſtone - bridges; it is a handſome | OUT-LYVE (V.) to live longer than an- 
Þ uniform built town, and has a very one other; alſo to ſpend more than a perſon can 
= market weekly on Saturday; diſtant from | afford, © 
id London 54 computed, and 65 meaſured miles, | OU”"TMOST (A.) that perſon or thing that is 
OUR or OURS (Part.) ſomething belonging on the out- ſide, or fartheſt diſtant the 
{| to, or the property of us. . mass 8 | 
| OUSE (s.) the name of three great riversin | OUT-NU'MBER (V.) to exceed in numbe, 
| | ; England, one called the Great Ouſe, which. | or to count more than another, Kc. 
{| ' riſes in the ſouth borders of Northamptonſhire, | OUT-PA'SS (V.) to go faſter or by another, 
TH from whence it runs through the counties of | to leave one behind on the road, e. allo to 
= | Bucks, Bedford, Huntingdon, Cambridge, and learn faſter or better than another, to exct), 
Norfolk, where it diſcharges itſelf. into the | Ke. + hin 59s 
' ſea; another called the Little Ouſe, which | OU'TRAGE (S.) ariotous and violent aſſault 
runs from eaſt to weſt into the former, part- an affront, or injury. C6 HL] . 
ing all along Norfolk from Suſſolt; the third } OUTRA'GEOUS (s.) violent, abuſive, ins- 
is that which runs through Tork city, aud rious, affrontive, &c. {Hs 
empties itſelf into the Humber, ' » | OUTRA'GEOUSNESS{( $, ) great paſſ 
OUT (V.) to put or thruſt from within a place, rage, or violence, &c. | 


to diſplace, &. e , | OUTRIUGHT (Part.) throughout, fully, quite 
OUT (A.) without, or on the out-ſide; alſo | totally; alſo now, at this inſtant, imme 
miſtaken, or in an error. ately, &c. | N 
OUT. AT-HEELS or E'LBOWS (Part.) in a | OUT-RU'N (V.) to exceed in running, u 
declining condition, going down the wind, go, run, or ride faſter than another; alſo ts 


4 — | ſpend more than a perſon's income or allow- 
OU'T-BID (V.) to offer, proſfer, or bid more ance. OE. 


for a thing than another, 464. -40U'TSINE (s:) that of any thing that 
 OUT-BRA'VE . to bid defiance to a per- naturally towards the eye, and more imme 
ſon, to do a thing notwithſtanding the en- diately receives the ſun, rain, &c,” 26 the 


deavours, commands, or oppoſition of another bark of a tree; the ſkin of a man or be, 


to the contrary,” | c. and in numbering, it is any perſon « 
OU'T-CAST (5.) a rejected, caſt off, forlorn, thing that is fartheſt from the middle, &c. | 
5 — — perſon, | OUT--STRIP (V.) to get before, or get the 


CRV (5:) a great n6iſe, or ſudden'c+y; | ' tart of, to exceed, or do better than anti 
and in ſome places means public notice, that in walking; running, learning, Cc. 
ide goods and effects of a perſon are to be ſold. | OU”TWARD (A.) toward, next to, er on tt 
OUT: DO v.) to ſurpaſs, go beyond, exceed, | outſide, | 22 


or do a thing better than another. OUT-WYT-(V.) to impoſe upon or cheat 1. 
OU"TERMOST or OU"TMOST-(A.) that other, or go 2 or be beſore- hand vn 
rſon or thing that is or ſtand without] another, to act cunningly or wildly, 

aving perſons or things on both ſides of it | OU”T-WORKS (s.) forts or other fortifc- 
. | eee tions built at a diſtance from, or without tis 
QUT-FA'CE (V.) to affirm or any thing | city; in Forvificarion, all thoſe works l 
to a perſon's face confidently, 44% and cover the body of a place next the campap 
itively, altho' it be falſe, as ravelins, half-moons, horg-works, * 


OUT-GO*(V.) to walk, run, or move faſter | nailles, crown-works, ſwallow-tails, ew 
than another, W 0 | 


my loepes, and the like; it is general rule, tis 
2 — age (A.) foreign, or ſomething | if there be ſeveral ru one — 
5 onging to the manners, cuſtoms, or other, to | | 


OXF 

thoſe that are neareſt the place, muſt 
| Wah one after another, command thoſe 
chat are fartheſt advanced out into the cam- 
paign, that is, muſt have higher ramparts, 
that they may over-look, and fire upon the 
behegers, when they have poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the fartheſt ; the gorges of them muſt be 
always plain, for fear, if they had any pa- 
| it might ſerve the befiegers, when 
they are maſters of it, to cover themſelves 
againſt the fire of the beſieged, and therefore 
the gorges or entrances into them are only 

paliſadoed to prevent ſurpriges, | 
OWE 2 be 
duty or obligation. 


OWL {S.) in Scripture, is by Moſes forbidden | 


to be eaten, as an unclean bird; but com- 
mentators are very much at variance what 
that bird was, that by us is tranflated orul, 


of which there are ſeveral ſpecies; the bird 


we now call by this name, has a head like 
a cat, and large ſharp claws ;/ it catches mice 
like a cat, but its eyes cannot bear the 


light of the ſun z other birds hate and purſue | 
it, and in return the ow/ hunts and eats the | 


leſſer birds; its cry is mournful and diſmal, | 


and it was deemed a bird of ill omen; it was | 


conſecrated to Minerua, and upon this ac- 


count it was honoured by the Athenians, who | 


repreſented it upon their medals; it is ſaid 
at this day, to be in great eſteem among the 
Tartars, Tus : ; ; 
OWLER (S.) one who privately or by ſtealth 
runs. wool or other prohibited goods upon the 
coaſt of Suſſex, to France, Holland, & c. 
OWN (V.) to acknowledge or confels a fault, 
alſo to lay claim to a thing, or really to have 


- © property in @ matter, | 

O'WNER (s.) the perſon who has a right or 
operty in or to any thing. 

0K (8.) is a male of the neat kind that has 

been gelt, in order to make him tamer, and 
more fit for labour, ſeveral countries plough- 
ing their ground with them; andalſo to ren- | 
der the ticſh more agreeable to eat; thoſe. 

that are not zelt are called bulls, and are 
principally kept for Fav we & in Heraldry, 
it is a bearing for thoſe who have laid a yok 
on the neck of fierce and ſtrong nations, 

OX-EYE (S.) the Sea Term for a violent ſtorm 
that ſometimes happens upon the coaſt of 
Guinea, which at its firſt riſing ſeems to be 


no bigger than an ox'z-eye, tho preſently af- } .. 


ter it ſpreads itſelf over the whole viſible } 


art of the men a of and at the ſame time | S 
uch ſudden guſts of wind or |. 


ks out into 
ſtormy air, that it frequently not only ſcat- 
tem the ſhips one from another, but alſo 
. finks and overturns them; alſo the name of 
a ſmall bird, and of an herb. 3 
@XFORD or OXxON (S.) the chief city or 
place in Oxfordſbire, a biſhop's ſee, under the 


_ archbiſhop of Canterbury, which has alto 5 


(V.) to be indebted to another, either by | 


i. 
W 


2 famous univerſity in it, lies north · weſt 
from Lenden 47 com uted, ng, gf meaſured ' 


ſtreams, that the | 
, encompaſſed with it; this place is ancient, 
being firſt built by the O Britons, and is ſo 


founded by Henry V 


—— 


4 
5 # 
* 
% 
#, & b ) 


| plenty, at the confluence of the-Charavs? 
and 


„ which does ſo divide itſelf into 
teſt part of the city is 


large and populous, that it now contains 1 
pariſh churches, all ſo beautiful, that whe- 


_ ther we look on the uniformity. of private 


houſes, or magnificence of the public firuc- 


| tures, it muſt be allowed to be one of the 


fineſt cities in England; the biſhoprick was 

III. who, endowed it 
out of the lands belonging to the diſſolyed 
monaſteries of Abingdon and Ofney it was 
diſmembered from the dioceſe. of Lincoln, 
and had at firſt the abbey church of Oſuey, 
about half a mile from Oxford, for its ca- 
thedral, until Chriſt Church was made one, 
which happened ſoon a ſter; the chapter 
whereof conſiſts of a dean and 8 prebenda- 


- ries, for whoſe maintenance part of the 


lands which had been purchaſed be cardinal 


Molſq for the endowment of Chriffs College, 


was allowed by the ſaid king; the bounds of 


the dioceſe extend no farther than the hounds 


of the county, wherein, of 1295 pariſhes, 88 
are impropriated ; as for the univerſity-of 
Oxford, this may be ſaid in general, that for 
the ſtatelineſs of the. ſchools and public li- 


brary, the ſtructure of particular colleges, built 


of fine poliſhed ſtone, the liberal endowmepts 


of thoſe houſes, and notable encouragements 


ol induſtry and learning in the ſalary of pro- 


the Saxon conqueſt, is 


* 


Aiſtinction of habit or dreſs; and when Ox- 


and bouſe 5. 9 1 
dents as by merit and worth ſhuuld from 


5 


eaſure, ang 


feſſors in moſt arts and ſciences, it is not to 
be paralleled in the Chriſtian world: That 
Oxford was a place of public ſtudies before 
paſt all doubt; but 
then the ſtudents lived in the citizens houſes, 
and had only meeting houſes to hear lectures, 
and diſputations, as is the cuſtom now in ſe- 
veral foreign univerſities, and without any 


ford ſhared with the reſt of the kingdom 
the common calamities brought in by the 
Saxons and Danes, the muſes were forced to 
ſhift for themſelyes, till A/fred,. the learned 


Saxon king of England, recalled. them hi- 
ther, who having intirely ſubdued the Danes, 


made it his buſineſs to reſtore this uni vexſty, 


and repair its ruins; the firſt college was by 
him founded and endowed. about the gear 
372, and by ſending his own. ſon. to 
there, Om many of the nobility to tre- 
. . quent it; then 3 | 
now called halls, for ſtudents only to ve 


there were ſeveral houſes, 


together in ſociety, as in the jnns of court 
— chancery in 2 among which, 8 
were in proceſy of time endoweg. by divers 
patrons of learning, who, thought beit, to 
ſettle, for ever, pleniiful,cevenves-1n lands, | 
„ in order to maintain ſuch, u- 


time to time be choſen, and to, ſeitle-] 


ſalaries for profeflors, to in truct them, and 
for a head to govern ch av, according” 10 


F 5p 4 


o * 
certain ſiatutes or ordinances made by the 
Eid patrons and founders zj in ſhort, there 


1 _ . 
* 


un From Berkbire, on the fouth 3 the alr ad 
ſoil of this county are exceeding p 


are now in Oxford 20 colleges, and 8 wholeſome, and fruitful; its hills are 

In which the ſtudents live with ola, td ruby fo Ks tes ey 
COL eee leys enriched with corn and paſturage; ity 
their own fortunes, except certain exhibi- | length from Cleydon on the north-weſt, unto 
tions, or annual penſions, annexed to one or | Caverſham in the ſouth-eaſt, is about 40 
two of them z of which take the following | miles; and its breadth about 26, wiz, from 


| Ks 


Deb. his wife; this 


Fobn Bali ol, K nt. and | 
wes father to bw 1263 


the ſaid Ch don to Farringdon in the ſouth ; 
its — 9 wake is computed at 230 mile 
it is divided into 14 hundreds, in which are 
1 5 market-towns, 2 80 pariſhes, about 20,000 
houſes, 120,000 9 and one of the 
fineſt univerſities in the world; it returns 9 


- King of the Score, J members to parliament, 
. „ Walter de Merton, clerk 1274 | O'X-GANG (S.) an old term for ſo much land 
: _ Walter Stapleton, E. of Exeter 131 as may be ploughed by one gang or team of 
| BY leſs lh 1723 wer in one day, computed at my 12 01 13 
555 f 1340 
; Cal- af" 2 1 OXYCRO/CEUM ne Ya ) a — made of af. 
Bears Bite, aer. 5 oon ) * 1, rare ER 
- ic arch- | a ar 
| 4 iel aro = be bs al it three Je fort of tru — | 
an 4 yrup, or . 
Magdalen biſhop of 2 ler 1459 quor — honey, . and — boil 
3 William Smith, bi ed together. 
s e of Lincoln, and Sir 2513 | OY'ER (S.) a term in Law, which fignifie 
oe | Rich, Sutton the ſame with afias, or hearing of cauſes by 


fa, cone, with 


Merino br one Fe 


uries. 

„2 

ſion, eſpecially granted to ſome eminent 
ſons ned in the law, to hear _ 


Trini P | 1556 ine one or more cau 
St. Jobs': Sir Thomas Whit 13571 — criminal matters, and is the fir 
Feſus Dr. Hugh Prise 1371 1 commiſſion by which he juke 
#adbem Nicholas Wadhom and 981 of aro i hr fv circuits; an. 
| 8 Fo aan it was ſed only up you fore ſudden 
g NY Thema: 8. outrages or inſurrection, but now 
Penbrete ; K 1 2624] iſved every time thejudges go their 
2740 5 Oe fe ee court, 
I of Ree a n 
55 ar wen dp that for better proof ſake the judges 
— 8 be read, ſome re- 
* to the matter | 
2 O'YES (Part, ) the common CS 
tion of theſe | tice given by the cryer of every court «f 
pels, and li- Jjudicature, all preſent may be ſilent, 
tion for and ö then going to 
2 noble men, 9 great ſala- | h 
or publick prof r to the ZI (8.) 4 willow- _— commonly of the 
Ae, ww poor ſcholars, Ge. is too reddiſh ſort, the twigs or ſprouts whereof are 
extgoſive for 8 it ma Leer to make baſkets, Cc. called wicker, 
en that thars arg. abort on bs 
Ridents Jivi mo Bige bro fon l WOT 
phout twice as many other ftudents who P 
maintain themſelves, beſſdes ſtewards, man-“ 3 ; 
; The tip fd butlers, cooks, porters, gardeners, Wc, 7 
ci n parliament, Ie 
one of thoſe called conſonants 
©LFORDSHIK 6.5 "is an Inland county, it precedes an þ, it ſounds like as f, as in 
ae by Pc 1417 the eaſt ; on „e. in many words + and p found 


much-alike, and ſome ſound or change one 
for 2 


Rents 


rom, and the river 


b 
F 
: F 


e 


2 


I iir IS © 


8 


KV. 


1 


e nf 


8 882 


SERTRELES 


"PAC 
„„ 


— 


P, it ood for four hundred thouſand; 
4 7 i . ſigniß es pugil, or the 
eighth part of a ful, p. e. equal parts 
2 or Jute pow 
| p. is pulvis patrum, or Jeſuits poW- 
Su Fe bark prunded and Gifted 


PABULA'TION (S.) a grazing or feeding of | 


in Medicine, thoſe parts of our com- 
8 which ferve for, or aſſiſt nature, 
by recruiting of the animal fluids; in Natu- 
rol Hiſtory, it is that unctuous or ſulphurous 
part of fuel that ſupports, enlivens, or keeps 
the light in fire, | 

PA'BU LUM (S.) in Phyſick, ſometimes means 
thoſo parts of our food or aliment that in- 
creaſe or recruit the animal fluids 3 and ſome- 
times that matter that generates, continues, 
or increaſes the cauſes of diſeaſes ; with the 

- Naturalifts, it is that part of any combuſtible 


body, that feeds, increaſes, or continues the 


fire, or bu i in it. i ' 
PACE (s.) mes means the degree of ve- 
locity, wherewith an or thing moves; 


ng, or healing differences, treati 
. ene to make pence z by 


1 2 2 * ” ſtifle the 3 

at its nning; but not 

and troubles increaſing, 

of pacification, by which the reformed 

ted the free exerciſe of their 

near all cities and towns 'in the 

3 March 1 564, he publiſhed a fecond 

at Amboiſe, / which the free exerciſe of the 

reli was permitted in the 

houſes of gentlemen and lords; high juſticia- 
ries, or thoſe who had the power of life 

death, to their families and dependants only, 

and the other proteſtants to have the ſer- 

mons in ſuch towns as 

before the 


ed all he had done in their favour, 
the Pro- 


U 


he again pub- 
Et ede diefes 
4 . 


upon eaſily. ; 
PACITEROUS (A;) yroduBtive or bringing 
__* | : 
PACIFICA'TION (S.) peace-making, com- 
405 . ö 
is word 


the French underſtand the ſeveral edits | 

2 their kings to the proteſtants, | 
appealing the commotions occaſioned by 

their perſecution, after they had attempted | 


an. 1662, Charles IX. 2 the 6rit | 


had them in | 


before the 1ft of Auęuſ, and four cautionary 
of Ane Cognac, and 


Ac 
granting other Proteſtants two pub- 
lick exerciſes in each government, and the 
continuance of the ſame where they had it 


eri, and 


towns, viz. Rochel, 

La Charite, to be places of ſecurity for two 

yy but in Aug 1572, he authori 
is 


igion to be exerciſed throughout the king- 


dom; in April 1576, Henry III. publiſhed an 
the Proteſtants 


edict of pacification, whereby 


were allowed to build churches, and have | 


ublick ſermons wherever they would; with- 
— reſtriction to time, 12 or perſons, 


perſ 7 

| ; i 
ng them alſo courts of juſtice, half 
Farid and half Proteſtants, £4 eight cau- 


tionary towns; but this in Dec fol. 


| lowing was revoked, which in Ofober 1577, 
was renewed again for' fix years; a HA 
while after the expiration 


religion ſhould be allowed, and even if the 
king was contrarily inclined, he ſhould not 
ſucceed to the crown; but in 1591, Henry 
IV. revoked the ſevere edits, and confirmed 
that of 1577; but fo ſtrong was the power 
and malice of their enemies, that it obtained 
only in thoſe places where the Proteftants 
wry ns in April 1598, a new edit 
| | Called that of Nanrs was publiſhed, granting 


ligion in all places where they had it in 
1596 and 1597, and one exerciſe in each 
bailiwick, and at two 
Principal towns; this was likewiſe confirm- 
ed by Lewis XIII. in 1610, and Lewis XIV. 
in c652; but in 63s, he entirely aboliſhed 
this and the edict of Niſmes, 

PACIF ICA'TOR (8.) a peace · maker, recon» 
ciler, or mediator, Paine WY 

' PACI'FICK (A.) of a diſpoſition inclined to 

| ce, = neitzh bout hood, and friendſhip, 

leit (V.) N quiet, or allay the 

| — fury, or of 


| — e of wool; alſo any num - 
. of perſons in company or concert 
ther; alſo a certain number of cards, to play 

| ; games with; alſo a number of 
for the 


ting. | 
PARK (V.) db or bundle up goods &c. in 
D. ere 
to a par- 
— | fo that « en ne will woe 
| ceſſarily follow ; as to place or diſpoſe cards, 
ſo that one perſon or fide muſt infalliþly win 


nds, kept by one or more perſons 
of bunti 


PACKAGES) duty or cuſtom, paid by 


| PA'CKERS ($,) cenain an 


ſed , 
tholomers maſſacre, and the ſame 
month declared his reaſons for fo doing in 

liament, and alſo forbid the Proteſtant re- 


which ſeveral 
ſevere edifts were publiſhed againſt the Pro- 
| teſtants, and that none but the Catholick © 


the Proteſtants the free exerciſe of their re- 


leagues diſtance from 


any contending per- 
9. 
PACK (s.) a fardle or bundle, ſometimes of a 


- 
Y — MC I” PG \ Me. 1h 
2222 Ee Cs _ 


P AE 
ſworn to put or pack herringe, according 14 
4 17 direction of e of 8 io" 
hat caſe made and provided; alſo a 
> T8 trade or buſineſs, who by the 7 67 
c ſcrews, &c, Will reduce very is 
— imo a much leſs room, and thereby 
my them fitter for carriage, . eee Wer for 
ortation, or foreign trade. 
"Dog generally applied to a mail or quan- 
wir ot letters nd t from beyond the ſea. 
PA KING (8.) the act of making up goods 
in pack ot parcels, according to the fize or 
,quantity required; ſometimes it means 
movings, or,goin off by ſtealtin. 
PACT. or, PA'CTION (s.) a league, agree- 
ment, or covenant. 
ACTA CON VENTA (S.) the common 
r mutually entered into by the 
Ling ans people of growing — the coronation 
or el:&ion.0 every new kin 
PAD (S.) ſometimes means a dall pillow put 
next the ſkin. of any animal, tu prevent its 
- alin by. carrying burdens, &c, with Men 


* 


and men, it is What the Taylors put into 


. the, cloaths. or ſtays of thoſe who are ſome- 
_ what crooked, to take away, or malce the 
deformit / peer leſs than it is ; ſometimes 


it means a {mall well-bred- 3 tit ſor wo- | 


men to E ons and ſometimes it means a 
"fellow t N an ene 

or road on foot. 

pa (V.) to travel or wolk on ſootj allo te 
rob in the fields or road an foot. 


PADDLE (V.) to dabble in, or move the wa- 


ter with one's hands or feet. _ - ; 
PADDOCK (s.) ow call large, oneo-grown | 

toads or frogs by this name ; but more gene- 

74 it means a piece of ground inc loſed in a 


of abcut a mile in length, and a quat-“C 
=: a mile broad, for running races with | 
_ greyhounes after 7 ho are kept in pens | © 


at one end for the ſport... | 
PA'DLOCK (.) is or inſtrument that 
hong 5 2 a. ſtaple, by Which 2 faſten 
"7 
FX DSTOW ($.) in Cornwall 3,jit i a corpo- 
ration, but ſends no members to arliament ; 
it is a large town, built on a good harbour for 
| hippiag to Ireland, whither, it is ſaid ſhips 
with 2 favourable wind may go in 4 bours ; 
it has a large market weekly, on Saturday; 
diftant from Londen 194 computed, Abd 2 
meaſured miles. A & 

PA'DUAN (S.) a new-coined medal, made to 
chunterſeit or imitate the antique ones, by 
which ſome perions are cheated or deceived. 
PAL) AN or VE'AN (S.) a hymn or ſong of 

ale ſung to Allo, ur ſome other of the 
— tavourite gong, upon a victory; or at 
T entrance. ot 4 battle or conteſt. 


PAEDAGOGUE or PEDAGOGUE (8.) a 
aracher or inſtructor of children, a ſchools | 


maittr, and is frequently uſed av a term o 
; F*pruach, by way of dilunttiqn from areal 


PL hoe 
2 Mobgientior ſchokisy and . 


PAE'DAGOGY or PEDAGOGY (3) te 

| 55 18 diſcipline of teaching young perſons 

r 
PAEDOBA'PTISMorPEDOBA'PTISij . 
g infant · baptiſm, or the baptizing £4 4. 0) 


are entirely ignorant of Aw, een they 
enter into, 


GANISM (S.) the religi Sous oration 
7 gods or 1 or whit fed 
called heatheniſh, 
PA'GANS or PAY'NIMS ($ a now ineans all 
thoſe of the heatheniſh principles of religion, 
heretofore called Gentiles, 
PAGE 18.) ſometimes means, ſo much wi 
ting or printing as is contained on one ſide of 
a leaf; and ſometimes means 2 youth that 
ticularly waits upon a prince, or ſome 
ady, to hold up her train, Kc. at at viſits of 
0 5 
PAGEANT (S.) a publick piece of gaiety at 
 ſhews, and is ſometimes a fine open chatiot 
with a formal piece of bravery in it; ſome- 
times it means colours, en Kc, in 
treat numbers, to make th e appearance the 
more pompous. 
PA'GEAN'T RY (S.) pom e | hew, vain ap- 
pearance, glittering ot entatious dreſs, or 
formal proceſſions, 
: PA'GOD (S.) ſometimes means the temple, and 
| ſometimes the idol of a Chineſe or heathen, 
' PAIL (S.) a convenient or neceſſary houſe-in- 
ſtrument to lift or carry water of other li- 
& quot from 'one place to another with; 10 15 
veſſel that milk-womencarry their 
from houſe'to houſe in, 
be x. ($.) ſometimes means ſo much 2 
t into one ſquare of a window 
fometime that uneaſy idea excited 12 the 
mind, by wounds, ſores, cc. or that ſtrong 
cion © 0 mind, cauſed by. fear, dread, 
1 yoo in Lax, the ſtrong and laſting pain, or 
, as it was uſually” called, pain forte > 10 
Which is a (ſpecial punif ment for ſuch 
being arraigned for felony, refuſe to [ 
themſelves upon the common trial of God 
and their country, but remain mute; ſuch an 
one ſhould be ſent to priſon from whence he 
came, and be laid in ſome low dark houſe, 
©" where he ſhall He naked upon bis back with- 
out any litter or other cloathing, and, with- 
out by raiment, fave gol to cover his pn — 
members, and be all e upon his 
with his head covered, and his * and ore 
arm ſhall' be drawn to one quarter of the 
houſe with a cord, and the other arm io 4n- 
5 you quarter, ahd i iron or ſtone ſhall be Jad 
his body ſo much as he can beast; and 
th e next day following he ſhall. have thi 
morſels of barley bread, without any other 
drink than the puddle water next unto | 
n door 5 this 1s n preſſing io 
199 this pain may well be called ſtrong ot 


4 


„ * A r ht 


OO ad adit Oc. . 


** 


n 


Fun, Go 3 its % grievous, that, LT 
5 


4 


e „ 


pd eannot ſuſtain its and. lafling or dure, be- PA'LAT ABLENESS 14 pleaſantneſs or as 
be cauſe during life he ſhall have no ceflation. | | greeableneſs to a perſon's reliſh or taſte, 
oy PAIN (V.) to affect or grieyoufly afflict or | PALATE (S.) the upper part of the mouth 3 
3 torment either the body or the min. | ſometimes called the roof of the mouth; 
1 pATNED (A.) ſenſible; of, or affected with | alſo the ſenſation of taſting or reliſhing. 

| pain. + TH; 9 2 7 PALA'TINATE (S,) in peneral, 2 the 
ey. PAINFUL (A.) affliftive, troubleſome, tor- | office or juriſdiction of 1 that is called a 
5 menting; alſo laborious, I | palatine ö but particularly refirained. to a 
of PAINFULLY (Part.) troubleſomely, labori- principality of Germany, now divided into 
17 ouſly, fatiguingiy, &c. | upper and lower; the upper belonging to 
| PAI'NFULNESS (S.) troubleſomeneſs, labo- | the duke of Bavaria, and the lower to the 
all riouſneſs, fatiguingneſs, & . . count palatine of the Rhine, who formerly 
0, PAINT. (V.) to daub or ſmear boards, cloth, enjoyed the whole, ; get vr a 

; &c, over with colours mixed up with oil, in | PA'LATINE (S.) the name of an office ordig-, 
n- order to preſerve them from rotting by reaſon | | nity, eſpecially among the Germans, given by 
of of the weather, &c, and ſometimes means | the emperor to thoſe, who adminiſter juſtice. 
hat the whole art of deſigning or drawing hiſto- | | in his name to the empire, of which there 
1 ries, buildings, portraits, flowers, &. in] were two; one on the Rhine, who had the 
. 


* 
1 xs 


their proper proportions and colours, accord- 
ing to the ſtrict rules of art. 


charge 


1 


countries; and the other in Saxony, and 


Franconia and the neighbouring 


; PAINTER. or PAUNTER-STAINER ($.) | other countries ſubje& to the Saxon law; z 
"Kt one who paints things with plain colours, hence it is, that the elector of Saxony and 

Ne- a4 wainſcotting, doors, windows, frames, &c. the elector fpalatine of Bavaria are vicars of 
in 


or more eminently one that defigns or draws - 
the repreſentation of men, beaſts, birds, 


the empire in their reſpective juriſdictions or 
provinces, during the time of an inter-reg- 


the 

| buildings, &c. as they appear to the natural | num by the em r's death, or otherwiſe. 
ap- eye, regarding all the delicacies. of art and | In Hungary, it 15 a title and office next to 
or rules of perſpective. I the royal juriſdiftion, of which the privi- 

| PAINTER. (S.) the rope that lies in the ſhip's | leges are, if the royal line fails, ba has, = 
and long-boat or barge, always ready to faſten | principal intereſt in the new election, and 
. her, or hale her on the ſhore, from whence | the caſting voice, if the votes are equal; if 
ine the ſea-proverb, I/ cut your painter, means, | the king; leaves his ſon and heir a minor, 
li- I L will prevent your doing me any hurt, in- | thepalatine is the protector and regent of the 
* jury, or miſchief. _ I | kingdom; it is his privilege to ſummon 
N PAVYNTING (S.) the art of drawing or de-] diets; he is likewiſe ge of the Hunga- 
2 figning the repreſentation of a ſingle figure, ; rian forces, tho? limited in his commi n 
$23 or a multitude or company of figures in their | by the king; he is chief miniſter of juſtice, 
and proper and due proportion, colour, and diſ- | and arbitrator of the differences which may 
the tribution, Till about the 14th century, the | ariſe betwixt the king and his ſubjeQts; if 
” noble uſe of the pencil in oil was Wholiy un- the king goes into the field, the palatine.is 
| , 


| 8 of kings, princes, and great men. | of a duchy, with many of the ſame privi- 

= PA'LADIN (S.) We of the . table, | leges of that of Cbefter ; the biſh 175 0 of 
. FA'LANQUIN (S.) a fort of chair, ſedan, or | Ely and Durham are likewiſe counties pa/a- 

? -2 chaiſe, much by the Chineſe and other | tine, but their juriſdiftions are confiderably 

ng < eaſtern people to travel in, ſometzmes carried {| lefſened, and thrown into the crown by the 

ng by men, ſometimes by camels, and ſometimes 27th of Henry VIII, chap. 24. There is allo 

pe | mention made of the county palatine of Hex- 


known, all till then 4 in freſco, | 


or water-colours, when Jabn Van Eycl, or 
Jabn of Bruges, invented and introduced the 
_ uſe of oil, by which means the artiſt is en- 
_ abled to touch and re- touch his performances 
till he has pleaſed himſelf, by reaſon of its 
not drying ſo faſt as laid on; this art, tho 
really but one, goes by various names, ac- 
cording. to the practice or inclination. of 


colours, in miniature, Ke. 


- thing, as two gloves, ſhoes, &c. 


PAIR (Y.) to match, couple, fellow, or make 


all 2 * 1 a 1 
PA'LACE (3.) any noble, fine, ſtately, or mag- 
houſes or |. 


; nificent building, eſpecially the 


- the performer; as paipting in oil, in water- | 


PALATABLE (A.) pleatant or agreeable to 
a noe 


| 


his vice-roy and repreſentative in all places 
where his title is moſt ſignificant; he enjoys 
royal authority and prerogative within his 


| juriſdiftion, and adminiſters juſtice in his 


own name, and by his own officers; For- 


merly the princes palatine in Germany were 


kings, and upon their being conquered by 
the Romans, tho” they were forced to ſubmit 
to an abatement of title, they were left in 
poſſeſſion of their former juriſdiction; ſuch a 


| count palatine as this, Wi//iam the Conqueror 
PAIR (S.) two of the ſame ſort or kind of any | 


made his nephew Hugo, to whom he granted 
the earldom of Cheſter in England, to hold 


with the ſame advantage of military tenure, ' 


as the king himſelf held the crown of Eng- 


land; afterwards Edward III. erefted the 


county palatine of Lancaſter, with the title 


bam, in 33 of Henry VIII. Chap, 10. which 
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then be to the archbiſhop of Tork, but 
| Dythe 1916 of Elinebnb, it was Gill 
and made part of the county of Nortbumber- 


land, | 
PALE (A.) a whitiſh, dead colour, as thoſe 
have who are troubled with cold, fainting- 


Hts, &c, 

PALE (S.) a anke or thin board ftuck into the 
ground, or nailed to a long tranſverſe rail, in 
order to incloſe a garden, &c, and to keep 


aut common paſſengers, dogs, &c. in Heral- | 


Ay, it is one of the ten honourable ordina- 
ries,” ſo called: from its repreſenting the pali- 
_ fades about — * funding * 
pendicularly n an eſcutcheon, di- 
"viding it + A 1b into three equal parts. 


' PA'LENESS (S.) fadedneſs, wanneſs, whitiſh- 


neſs, deadneſs of look or colour. 


PALE'STRA (s.) a public place where the 

 "Gretian youth exerciſed themſelves in wreſt- 

ling, n &c, eee 
. for a 


PA'LFREY (S.) a'trained horſe of ſtate 


great lady, frequently white, and dreſſed | 


with rich trappings, | | 
PALISA*DES,PALISA'DOES, or PILES (S.) 
in Fortification, great wooden takes or 


pars | 
fx or ſeven inches ſquare and eight feet 
q # — pall; thus the court of Rome fortified their 


driven three feet into the ground; they are 
"planted on the avenues of all places that may 
carried by aſlault, and even by regular at- 


tack ; ſome are driven perpendicularly down | 
into the ground, others angularly ; they are | 
alſo placed on the berme or foreland of baſ- | 
tions, and at the gorges of half-moons, and | 


_ other out-works; the bottom of the ditch is 
_ alſo palifadoed, but above all the parapet or 
the covered-wayz they are to ſtand ſo cloſe, 


that no interval remain between them more | 


tha will ſerve for the muzzle of a muſket, 
or to thruſt 2 pike throu | 


PALL (S.) a fort of mantle or looſe garment, | 


ſometimes worn by knights of the garter, 
and ſometimes applied to the decent cover- 
ing made of velvet, or other rich ſtuff, that is 
thrown over coffins that move in proceſſion 

on foot to be buried; but particularly applied 
' to the archiepiſcopal veſtment worn b bi- 
mops in the church of Rome, made of lambs 
wool I; ſome ſay it is ſpun by a particular or- 
der of nuns; it is adorned with ſeveral black 


eroſſes ; it is not above three fingers broad; 
dot has two labels hanging down before and 
behind, and is worn about the archbiſhop's 


| neck, when he yoes to the altar, over hit 


pomifical habit; it is ſaid to be the emblem 


"of humility and innocence, and likewiſe to 
remind him of his paſtoral care to fetch the 


ay ſheep home upon his ſhoulders ; but the 
| — — ſgnification was their depen- 
dence „ to whom the arch 


| vpon the 
biſhops of Canterbury have ſometimes paid 
go florins for a pall, without which 
Jos on hr = Spe phy nd. the 
decretals publiſhed by pope Gregory XI. in 


ved, 


of the 13th century, it was | 


1 


P. A, L. 
declared, that an archbiſhop eould not cal 
council, bleſsthe chriſm, conſecrate chvretiin 
ordain a'clerk, or conſecrate a biſhop, till ke 
had received his poll from the ſee of Rane; 
| and that before any archbiſhop had his 
delivered him, he ſhould ſwear fidelity ß 
| the pops, Fope Innocent III. attempted to 
impoſe this uſage on the univerſal church, 
b particularly on the eaſtern patri | 
and by a canon tranſcribed into the decre. 
tals, he appointed * to be a mark of 
diſtinction, imitating the plenitude of 2 
ſtolick power, and that neither the fundlon 
nor the title of archbiſhop ſhould be aflumed 
without it; and this not only when a biſhop 
was eee to the degree of an archbiſhop, 
but likewiſe in caſe of tranſlations, when 
an archbiſhop was removed from one ſee to 


another; and which was farther remark - 
able, it was likewiſe dereed, that upon the 


tranſlation of an archbiſhop, it was not per- 
mitted he ſhould carry away his pall with 
him, but apply to the pope for a new one; 
and to make all ſure, it was ordered by an- 


| other canon, that his ſucceſſor ſhould make 


no uſe of the pa/l he left behind, and that 
every archbiſhop ſhould be buried in his 


claim, and prodigiouſly enriched their ex- 
chequer i this cuſtom ſeems originally to 
have taken its riſe from the empire, the pall 
being firſt given by the emperors to phi 
phers and learned men, as an honorary diſ- 
tinction for their __—_ proficiency 1n arts 
and ſciences. In Heraldry, it is a croſs, m- 
preſenting a biſhop's p, in the form of # 
great T. The or pallium was firſt 
1 by the Chftlan emperors to the pre- 
tes in the 4th century, as an ornament and 
veſtment of diſtinction of their ſpiritual au- 
thority over the inferior orders of their 
churches, as the emperors themſelves uſed it, 
in token of 'the temporal power they had 
over thoſe of their empire; at firſt it covered 
all the body of the prelate, and reached down | 
from his neck to his heels, and was made of 
wool ; afterwards it was but a kind of ſtole 
which hung before and behind, 
with four red croſſes, &c. - 
PALL (V.) to grow flat, dull, Jow-ſpirited, 
ec. He wine or ftrong-beer, left open or 
unſtopped, or like a perſon of wit that 
In his writings, or has ſpent his flock 
wit and invention, 85 ? 
PALLA'DES (s.) virgins dedicated. by the 
Thebam to Jupiter, in this manner; they 
tonſecrated "one of the nobleſt born, 
mot beautiful to him, who lay with whom 
"the pleaſed, till the time of her natural — 
tion, and then the was given to a huf- 
band; but after the time of her ution 
till the time of her marriage, the was la- 
mented as if ſhe was dead. FO 
PALLADIUM (S.) the wooden ſtatue of the 
goddeſs Falun repreſented with a pike in he? 


V 
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PAL 


follow; during the fiege of Troy Diomedes 
and 07; | by 
u 


eee brought away this ſtatue; * 


the goddeſs of war and wiſdom, whom the 
feign to have been bred in Jupiter 2 

| in, and that Vulcan was forted to cleave 
bis cull before he could be delivered of her; 
it is alſo the name of Claudius Caſar's en- 
franchiſed bondman, who was reported to be 
fo wealthy, as to exceed Crafſus in riches by 
2,500,000 ſeſterces; it is alſo the name of 


an Italian prince, fon to king Zander, who | 


joined AZneas at his arrival in 1taly, behaved 
very gallantly under him, but at laſt. was 
lain in I e it is ſaid his grave 
was diſcovered in 1401 and that his corpſe 
ire, Wi large wound upon the 
breaft ; over the head is to be found 
a perpetual lamp, that no art could extin- 


guiſh for « long while, either by blowing, 


uring water on it, &c. till at laſt ſome- 
body bored a hole in the bottom of the lamp, 
and ſo both deſtroyed the curioſity, and ſpilt 
all the noble liquor that had fed the flames 
about 2600 years; in Painting, this god - 


dels is repreſented in a blue mantle embroi- | 


dered with gold. 
 PA'LLATS (S.) two nuts that play in the fang 
of a crown-wheel of a watch. | 
PA'LLET (S) with the Painters, a thin, light, 
ſmooth piece of walnut - tree, or other ſoli 
wood, 5 they put and mix their co- 
ours; jt is commonly in an oval form, with 
a hole cut in it, to put the thumb through 
to hold it by, and to ſtick the pencils in 
among the Potters, it is the forming-ftic 
with which they faſhion, beat, and round 
their work ; it is of various forms, accord- 
ing to the uſe it is applied to; in Gi/ding, it 
is an inſtrument made of a ſquirrel's tail, 
uſed to take up the gold leaves from off the 


ap nf lay on the work ; in Heraldry, it 
the half or moiety of the pale, which ac- 
cording to the rules of that art muſt not be 
charged with any thing either quick or 
dead, neither muſt it be divided into two 
though it may into four equal parts, 

of which is called an endorſe; it is alſo 

; the name of 3 ſmall ordinary bed without 


"_ 


WEL 
poſts curtains, or any ornaments, that it may 
be put or thruſt under a common bed in the 
' day-time to make room; ſometimes called 
a trundle-bed, upon account of having 
one the bedſtead, which are now cal 
CANCcrs, Ws 
PA LLIARDs (s.) a cant name for a wretched 
ſet of men and women, whoſe whole delight 
is to live by begging, thieving, &c, or any 
thing but honeſt induſtry, and who to move 
compaſſion in the ſpeftators, the women go 
about with one, two, or more ſmall children, 
in 3 ragged re e. — are conti- 
nually crying or making wry faces, as tho 
ſtarved with unger, 2 the won I 
a lamentable cry, or doleful tale, of being a - 
diſtreſſed widow, and almoſt ſtarved, &c. at 
the ſame time her male companion lies beg- 
ing in the fields, ftreets, c. with c eme 
or artificial ſores, made with ſpear-wort or 
arſenick, which draws them into bliſters, or 
dy unſlacked lime and ſoap, tempered with 
| the ruſt of old iron, which being ſpread 


upon leather, and bound very hard to the 
appears raw, and ſhocking to the fights 
e impoſtor at the ſame time making a hi- 
deous noiſe, and pretending great pain, de- 
well-difpoſed paſlengers, whom, when = 
- ngers, W * - 
tunity preſents,” he can recover his 4 to 
rob, and even murder, if reſiſted. 
guiſe, colour, excuſe, &c. | 
PALLIA'TION (S.) excuſing, mitigating; 
cloaking, &c. of any thing; in 74. 
a violence of 
an extravagant pain, &. 5 
PA'LLIATIVE (A.) that ſerves or conduces 
to extenuate, excuſe, hide, cover, &c. 
were wither'd, deadiſh. | 
PA'LLIER or PA'ILLIER (S.) the name ſome 
builders give to a landing-place in a flair- 
and ſerves to reſt and fetch a perſon's breath 
on, that is tired by going up them. 
PALLIFICA'TION (S.) in Architeftwre, is the 
dation, where the ground is marſh / 
&c. that is to be built upon, or 1 
where 82 are to be built, &c, 
| hand, and ſometimes a meaſure of four fin- 
ay breadth, or about three inches and a 
f; or ſometimes the flook or broad part 
PALM (V.) to deceive a perſon's fight by 
juggling, fleight of hand, or legerdemain z 
to cog dice, to conceal cards, &c. in a 
any manner, ; 
PA'LM-BRANCH or PA'LM-TREE (8.) 
was anciently uſed as an emblem of victory, 


leg, preſently frets the ſkin, that the fleſh 
ceives the compaſſionate, c . 

PA'LLIATE (V.) to ſoften, extenuate, diſ- | 
is the aſſuaging or allaying ihe 

PA'LLID (A.) pale, wan, that looks as if it 
caſe, or a ſtep which is broader than the reſt, 
driving in ſtrong timber, or piles for a foun- 

PALM (s.) ſometimes means the infide of the 
of an anchor, that faſtens into the ground. 
word, to impoſe upon, or cheat a perſon in 
e 


© "there are two ſorts,” the al d fem: 
the male rendersthe other fruitful, by means | 
_ of a flower which is incloſed in its fruit; 


_ " PALMS (.) the white buds ſhooting out of 


, * 
2 A * * 


Fons and rejoicings, for having overthrown 
tze enemy; it was uſed to be ay red 
_ to the kings of Syria as a token of ſubmiſ- 
ion, or a kind of preſent or token; this 
tree was very common about. Fericho; from 
one common root it produces à great many 
ſuckers, which by their ſpreading, form a 


- 


Nouri 
yk like hair upon the of its trunk ; 


_ _ the leaves turn round like curls in hair, and 


their extremities hang down towards the | 


., ground, oo elders” | 
| PA” LMER (S.) one who uſes the art of jug- 
bling, or ſleigbt of hand, &c, alſo a pilgrim or 
. traveller that goes to viſit holy places, and 
Ferries a palm-branch in his hand, &c. 


"PA'LMER-WORM (s.) a caterpillar with a 


Sies number of legs or feet. 

- PALMESTRY. or PA'LMISTRY (s.) the 
. _ pretended art of knowing not only the diſ- 

poſition and inclination of a perſon, but alſo 

what ſhall be the future ſucceſs of a perſon's 

buſineſs or undertaking, by the lines of the 

infide or palm of his | | | 


4 £ 


willows or ſallows before the leaf, and uni- 


verſa 427 ſhoots or young branches of vines 


and trees, before the leaves or fruit 


FE appear. | „„ 


ceived, known, or felt. 


| ceived, or known, | 

; PALPIT 4 TIDE 12.) a beating, panting, or 
vibration, appli 

tion of the heart, pulſe, &c, 3 

" PA'LSICAL (A.) inclined to, or afflicted 
with the diſtemper called the palſy. 


" PA'LSIE or PA LS V (S.) a diſeaſe that pre- 


cludes or 

_ limbs or members of the body, and thereby 
both renders them uſeleſs and troubleſome to 
the patient; ſome. ſorts or degrees of this 
diſtemper are very painful, and others not; 

it is generally incurable,which made Chriſt's 

_ curing the paralytick perſon the greater mi- 


ſtops the motion or one or more 


____ racle, 
PA'LTING or PE'LTING (S.) the act of | 


throwing ſtapes, dirt, &c, at a perſon, 
; PA'LTRINESS (8.) the quality or condition 
of any thing that is of little or no value or 


manly, ungenerous, &c. 


 PA'MPER (V.) to humour, cocker, cheriſh, 


or feed highly or richly. | | 
PA'MPHLET (S.) any ſmall book ſtite hed or 


unbound z but particularly one upon atrifliag | 


ſubject, or but meanly performed, &c, 
PAMYHLETEE'R (S.) one that writes or 
_ deals ip pampblets, : 


PP 


f mall foreſt upwards, to which the prophet | 
© alludes, when he fays, The righteous ſpall | 
| like a palm ts; it produces its | 


and female; 


© PATPABLENESS (s.) eafineſs of being felt, | 


by phy ſicians to the mo- 


eſteem, > 
 PA'LTRY (A.) mean, pitiful, vile, baſe, un- 


n E * a [4 ? g * 
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1 Fl 4 
PAN (s.) among the Heathens,. was 25 
the ſhepherds e bee * re 4 
—_ of nature; his pi 
po 


the univerſal di 
ture was com the principal t 
that are viſible, and though his name'is not 
found in the ſetiptures, yet it is ſuppoſed that 
the heathens Have taken many circumſtances 
7 Miſet's . or: applied them to theirgod 
Pan, repreſenting this deity with horns'lik 
| Miſes b 1 in his bs 
tod of the ſhepherds, of hunters, and'country. 
people, &c.—Alſo a general name for a gre: 
variety of ſmall containing veſſels, eſpecially 
| thoſe made of earthern-Ware, and uſed for 
baking puddings, &c. in; alſo metal inſtru- 
Hou of 3 uſes and ſizes are freq 
called by this name, as frying-pans, warhine- 
pans, 6/41 ant, 45 of ry, & 2 * 
PAN ACEA * Ph a, is a. 
| _ univerſal remedy for all ſorts of diſeaſes, 
PAN ADO (s,) a food or thick gruel, made by 
boiling bread and water till it is brought al. 
|, bolting bread and water till it it brought a 
8 moſt to a paſte, which being ſweetened with 
ſugar, young children or very aged and fick 
| people ard Fea with it.” 5554555. £55 
| PA'N-CAKE (5; a country-cake made with 
milk, eggs, „e. well mixed together, 
and ſo put into a frying-pan, that has 
firſt melted fat in it, ay ; dreſſed fit for 


# 


eating. W 
 PANCA'RPUS (s.) one of the Roman ſhews, 
| * the tak eatre, 1 3 5 
hardy men fought againſt all forts of beafty, 
being hired for tht un {+ 0 
PA'NCREAS (S.) is that part of the entrails 
called the ſweetbread, Which in calvet and 
lambs are reckoned great dainties * 
perſons ; it is'a conglomerated glandule in 
the abdomen, placed behind the ſtomach, 
and faſtened to the great ' duodenum, and 
reaches to the liver and the ſpleen; the 
uſe and office whereof is to convey a volatile, 
| Infipid, and Iymphatick juice; or, as others 
will have it, a ſort of acid juice, by its on 


; 


ducte, to the duodenum, to promote the fer- 


mentation or volatilization of the chyle, and 
to attemperate and allay the qualities of the 
all; it is the biggeſt glandule in the whole 


J. | 
PA'NDECTS (S.) a name given to books 
treating of all ſorts of ſubjects or queſtions, 
but perticularly given to thoſe ſyſtems or 
1 the civil law that include the 
whole, | 
PA'NDER (S.) a male bawd or pimp, one who 
makes a trade of promoting other per 
vices, by adminiſtering fuel to their luſtful 
fires; alſo one that takes a bribe to hold bis 
tongue, or not to ſpeak thoſe things he ought, 
 PANDO'RA (S.) a wonderful woman, made 
by Vulcan, upon whom all the gods beftowed 
ſomething; as Venut beauty, Pallas wildom, 
Mercury eloquence, &e; it Is ſaid that Jupi- 
ter being angry with Prometheus for ſtealing 


le from heaven, ſent Pandora with 4 you 
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PAN 


f . 5 #3 1 : a 
ox into the earth, which Epimerbcys, the j PANSQ'PHIA (8. ) univerſal wiſdom or know- 
5 — i —— whereupoy all „FF 


PAN 


WICK. or ' PAY'NSWICK (8) in 


cut and, diſperſed themſclyes here, below, ſo : 22 Gloutefter ſire, run commodious, and 


M ee, 
' PANEGY/RICK:(S.) a commendatory yoem 


or ſpeech, the original of which is ſaid-to be | 


* 


- cuſtom the ancient Greeks had of meeting 


together at certain ated feſtiyals, where | 
they were either inſtructed by wiſe Aecren | 
' animated to enterprize by the rehearſal of | 


_- great exploits, or refreſhed with diverting 


entertainments; here the poets, orators, hiſ- | 
totians, and romancers recited their perfor. 


mances; this was called a paneg price, from 
mens. AN cuſtom of e the me · 
mory of thoſe perſons that had deſeryed wel} 
by their extraordinary valour, and that died 
fighting for their country; afterwards it be- 


came cuſtomary for the Roman magiſtrates to | 


male popular ſpeeches, and return thanks to 
the 3 ſor t eir election, 1 1 
PAN ECV RIST (S.] one that makes, com- 


poſes, or ſpeaks publick orations in praiſe of | 


a prince, © mas. MG. wt, 
PANEGYRIZE (V.) to ſpeak well of a per- 
bon, to praiſe or extol, cẽ. 
PANGS (S.) ſharp throws, or twitches of pain, 
violent fits or agonies of a diſtem 


PA/NICK. or P'ANICK FEAR (S) a ſudden | 


ſurprize or conſternation that ſeizes a perſo 
he knows. not why, a needleſs or cauſeleſt 
fright ; alſo an unaccountable terror upon 
the mind. 


PA'NNEL (s.) an old Englifs word, that | 


means a ſmall part of ſome whole thing 

from whence in Carpentry, the ſquare with- 

in a moulding in, a piece of wainſcotting is 

called a panne; alſo a ſmall piece or ſlip of 

parchment whereon the names of jurymen 

in courts of law are written, and annexed to 

_ the writ, is thus called; alſo the two plain 

or broad parts of a ſaddle, that go, &c. next 

the horſe, ſtuffed with tow, to keep the horſe 

from galling, either by the weight of the 

rider, or the panniers, or other burdens that 
dre laid thereon, ; 

A'NNIER-MAN (S.) an officer in the inns 

dl court, who by winding of a horn, or ring- 

ing of a bell, calls the gentlemen and flu- 

dents to dinner or ſupper, and provides muſ- 

tard, pepper, and vinegar, for the hall, 
PA'NN IERS s.) large deep baſkets, made on 


* 1 & 


_ healthful town, ſituated on the river Stroud, 


where the woollen manufacture is carried on; 


eee, eee * the market is weekly on Tueſday; diſtant from 
15 word, ſignifying}. 
* . 


London 79 computed, and 94 meaſured miles: 
PANT (V.) io fetch breath quick and ſhort, 

to carneftly'defire or long for any thing. 
PAN'TALOO'NS 0 garments" made for 
that have the breetlies 


nd ſtockings of the ſamę ſtuff, and jolned 


together as one garment. 5 
'| PANTHE'A or - PANTHE'AN STATUE 


(S.) a ſtatue ſo compoſed” and differently 
marked, that it might ſerve indifferently for 
any, or all of the gods, or at leaft the moſt . 
conſiderable of them, as Jupiter by his thun- 
derbolt, uus by her crown,” Mars by his 
helmet, &c. which were either put over their 
heads, held in their hands, or otherwiſe di- 
poſed of, according to the fancy or kill of 


only the gods, and ſome only the goddeiles, 
„nd ſome bt... og pom: 
PANTHEON (s.) à temple where all the 
| gods were ſet 1 Apr worſhipped,” built by 
Agrippa, ſon-in-law to Auguſtur,at Rom, ia 

_ a round form, having: niches in the Wall, 
where the particular image or repreſentation 

of 2 particular god was ſet up; the gates 

were of braſs, and beams covered with gilt 
braſs, and the roof covered with filver-plate, 

Pope Boniface III. dedicated it to the Virgin 
Mary, and all the ſaints, by the name of St, 
Mary de la Rotunda. | LIE. 

PANTHER (S.] a wild beaft, ſaid to have 
coliectively the perceneſi of all others; in 

Hieroglyphicks, it is ſaid to vepreſent and de- 

note hypocriſy and deceit, becauſe it is ſaid 

that by the ſweetneſs or ſcent of its ſkin'vr 
hide, it allures all other'creaturcs to it; but 

being of a fierce countenance, leſt it d 

fright them away before they come withia 

the reach of its paws, he hides his face, by 
covering it with his fore-paws, Ea 

PA'NTING (S.) fetching the breath ſhort or 
31 alſo longing for, or deſiring of ſome- 
t in a $ 7 > 

pA N For FLES or PANTABLES (3. ſlips 
pers; alſo conditions or articles i upon 
ſtrenuouſly. a | 

PANTO*METER (S.) a ſort of mathematical 
inſtrument, univerſally frtted for the taking 
or meaſuring all forts of angles, heights, 
diſtances, &c, 

PANTOMIMI (S.) buffoons or ſtage- players 
that acted the humour, defires, and inten- 
tions of the perſont, repreſented by geſtures 
only, uſing no words or ſpeecher at all, 

PA'NTRY (S.) a coo! apartment in a howfte, 

| where dreiſed victuals is put up to be pre- 


—— 


45 to carry bread, butter, &c, on hoi ſe 
ek in. e 


ſerved, _ | 
| PAP 


the artiſts; ſome of theſe figures repreſented 


l word for fa 


| ut; of a pope. | 
PAPAL (A.) fomething relating or belonging 
| PAPER or PAPY'RUS (8.) was. at fr, « | 


:4 2 
needle, and then ſtretehed out upon a et 


.. compoſed of rags beaten to a pulp in mills 
1 Y ; and 
afterwards reduced into thin leaves or ſheets 
of various hzes, c. | 
. PA'PIST (s.) a profeſſor of the Ramiſp reli- 
| eric (A.) ſomething belonging or | 
; 25806 Papiſt ; | the 
P PISTRY or PA rt pap doftrine | or ftroke of the ad 
and religious N church 
. 
PA'PPY (S.) ſoft, 


* 
— 


preſſion is called 
-  euſtomary manner for the learned of the eaſt- 


| inſtruction; in the Sxripture, ſome pa- 


PARA BOLA (s.) a 


PARABLE $.) is the. comparing of thi 
r 4 
( par; ds kmilitude 


- 
„ F 5 
F 'A \ F 
Fi 
2 * 1 5 "SE =. A 


FAP (S.) the nipple or text of a man's or wo- 
25 2 breaft 3 alſo a light innc cent food, 


made of water and bread boiled, for young | 
1 


to the f 
but now commonly u by the che of 


the time that any one 
rules or governs; alſo the dignity or office 


or kind of bulruſh that grew upon the 


- of the Niles the E 1s applied it number 

t ſeveral uſes, as to the ing of baſkets, 

the nd as paper, to write 1 
3 preſent wrting-pope he | 


in upon 


| Tonk of the ancient Papyrus is compo 
ſeveral coats or films one above another 
which were peeled off, and ſeparated 


Cable to the length and breadth of the 
_ paper, thoſe neareſt the pith or heart 

valuable paper; vellum, parchment and com- 
mon paper are but late inventions, and the 
add of neceſſity the common paper being 


and machines proper for the purpoſe, 


" 


to the 


principles of 


ſpongy, hollow, M. 
PAR $0 mm in Thad whereby one thing 
is ſet or made equal to another, as particu- 
larly the coins of one country with thoſe of 


5 — or M ; 
-of them with any thing elſe; in Scripture, 
ſometimes a ſhort, ſententious manner of ex- 


this name; it was the 


ern nations to ſpeak parabolically, enigma- 
tically, figuratively, or 3 the 
hets and our Saviour uſed the ſame man» 


rables are ſuppoſed to be real hiſtorical fats, 
as that of 2. and Lazarus, the Good Sa- 
maritan, Mc, and ſometimes fables or fictions 
uſed only for the ſake of the moral or appli- 

- cations ſometimes it means u term of con- 
tempt or reproach, God threatening his peo- 
ple tor their diſobedience to make them a 
parable, by-word, or proverb. 


are the fineſt, and make the moſt | 


ure or area in C- 


PAR 


1 


| . and the other curved ; and this is genen 


#4 the 2. A | 2 
ee e e paral 


PARA'BOLANS (8. | 

8 wer » for of & } — Boop 
prize- ran all 

Nees: Tow whence a 


THe 

8 F * 
. 

4 1758 
Gann 

11 
HAST - 


it 
| 5 
55 


ee 


, e. | | 
PARACE'LSIAN (S.) a follower of the reci. 


pes and doctrine of Paras 


uſing, or appl hyfick. | 
PA'RACLET| (S:) Gnifies an exhorter, 
fender, or comforter, and one that prays or 
intercedes for another; this name is applied 
cripture to the Holy Ghoſt, and — 


in 8 

times 3 Chriſt 

PARADE (S.) noiſe, ſbew, pomp, boaſting; 
at ing · in of 


ae 


eee 
an e or i 
e is a — 7 oi 
e of pleaſure and ls, either ter- 
1 mary ls 2 0 
3 ui an additional 
tion, that t oy be ; 235 
they mean; but when the word is 
bGngly and alone, it commonly is 
to mean that garden or place where 
was created, and dwelt in till his 
from whence he was forced out by 
of the Lord: about the fituation 
ginal paradiſe there have been many anxi 
enquiries, without being able to 
the matter; * which reaſon 
imagined an with a1 
bability as RY dies, tha 
_ ſcription nom of it in the ſcripture is 
3 ee manner of the 
ern nations exceedingly hyperbolize 
in all their deſcriptions ; wc heve placed 
1 in eee. in the orb of the 
don, and in the moon itſelf, in the mid- 
dle region of the air, above the earch, in 
diſtant place concealed from the knowledge 


118 


1g. 
11871 Z 


metry, circumicribed by two une, one right, 


ol mon, in the place where now eng 


elſur in preſcribing, | 


nnn CTESP Ef Ca CARIES CREARTRD oS 


P | 
# 3 4 


Þ A f 


n ha js under tlie arcticlæ poley i, hitler b four mints bs _ 
— ſouthern. regions; in there is] any thing at all; Sol generally Cs minutes, 


hardly. any part öf the world, in which it 


bas not been ſought for, but without ſuc- 


cels, FI | TEE Rey OT * 
Find of Paradiſe, à bird that hai curious 
. feathers, delicately variegated, and is ſaid to 
de unknown whence it comes, or whither it]. 


goes. H | = p LE 
Tk of Paradiſe, in Phy/ich, are the 


fame with Cardamum. 
ARADOx (S.) is a ſeeming contradi 


” 


PARADROME (S.) a walk. or gallery that is 
open at top without any covering. 
PARAGON (S.) a perfe& copy, model; or 
pattern; alſo one of equal dignity or degree; 
allo a lady that cannot be matched or equal- 
led, either for beauty or other perfections. 
PA'RAGRAPH (S.) ſo much of any book or 
diſcourſe in which the ſenſe is, complete; fo 
that what follows is either upon another ſub- 
je, or a further illuſtration” of what went 


nature of - 3 w a under a —.— 
eſſion of. neglect, i or argyes 
args upon the ſubjeR intended. | 
PA'RALLAX (S.) ſignifies change or varia- 
tion; but in 2 it is applied to the 
deviation or error. of the fight, occaſioned by 
the diſtance of the term of the viſual line, 
projected from the ſuperficies of the earth to 
a flat, or otber phænomenon in heaven, from 
the term of another line ptojected from the 
center of ee of the ſame 


it truly is; tor when we obſerve the ſtars 
from the earth's ſuperficies, which is about 
1 5 miles from its center, it muſt needs 

ow, that the place deſigned, by a right: 
line from the center of the earth, would be 
different from-what we now make it; ſo that 
the flar, &c, would ſeem to have a quite dif- 


| Kcording as the ſtar, &c. is more or leſs diſ- 
tant from the earth ; beſides, it has place in 

, a ray obliquely caſt, or when a ſtar not being 
vertical, projects his beams, as it were on 
one fide, and ſo to the center and ſuperficier | 
of the earth; for when it is vertical, caſting 
its beams directly to the ſuperficies, it muſt 
needs paſs by the center which is juſt under, | 
and ſo ſuffer no parallax ; therefore the far- 
ther they are from the zenith, and nearer 
n, the greater is the parallax, Co- 

mets and naw appearances in the airy region 
ſufler the greateft paraliaxz next the moon, 
r planets to whom the earth bears 

ome ſenſible proportiemate bulk ; but higher, 
4 in the ſphere of the fixed ſtars, to which, 
the whole earth is but as a point, there is 


2 n or . 
untruth, though in reality it is an abſolute 


beſore. 7 3 1 , 
PARALIPSIS (S.) a fi in Rhetoricl, in the 
(8. py 


tar, or other phænomenon in the place Where 


ferent ſituation; and this is greater or lefler| 


Venus and Mercury ſcarce any thing; but the 
moon, when near the horizon, almoſt 4 
whole degree, and always appears lower than 
indeed ſhe is j by help of this parallax woe 
find thediftance of the planets between them · 
ſelyes, and from the earth, the time of their 
true conjunction, and eſpecially diſtinguiſh 


horizontal parallax, the para 
| of longitude, of "ſcinbon, of declination, 
&c. N ; k x 4 ; 25 1 
PARALLEL (V.) to equal or come up to, to 
de at acertaih r parts from 
another, & e. whether they be lines, circles; 
planes, rays, &c . a 
PA*RALLELISM (s.] the condition, nature; 
or circumſtance of thoſe things that ate pa- 
rallel to one another. 353 
PARALLE'LOGRAM (s.] in Ge, is a 
quadrilateral or four - ſided figure, . hole two 
oppoſite ſides are parallel; but in 4 more 
particular manner applied to thoſe figures 


and at, the ſame time perpendicular to one 
another, vulgarly called à long ſquare ; alſo a 
device or contrivance for an infirument of 
ruler with ſliding ſockets, to be ſet fo any 
proportion for the enlarzing or diminiſhing 
an maps or other draught; © | 
PA'RALL; 
contrived with ſcrews, '&c. that it will draw 
apy lines parallel to one another, without 
ing 
thoſe who draw or etch architecture. 
PA'RALLEL (S.) any thing that is mutually 
equal in degree, place, &c. to another; al 
a ſimilar or like cafe or condition is called a 
parallel one; it is particularly uſed by the 
geometricians for circles or lines equally dit- 
tant from each other in all their paris, which 
neceſſarily muſt prevent their coming to 
touch each other, tho' infinitely extended; it 
is alſo a aphical or aſtronomical. term 
that expreſſes thoſe circles that are equally 


| 


* 


diſtant from the equator; for thoſe people or 


inhabitants that are in the ſame diſtance from 
the equator, towards the ſame pole, are ſaid 
to be in the ſame parallel, tho' many thouſand 


miles diſtant from each other, thefe parallels 
running eaſt and/weſt about the globe, like 


the equator, only that is 2 great circle, and 
theſe are all 1 ones, diminiſhing gradu- 
ally till they end in the pole. 3 
A*RALLEL SPHERE (S,) is ſuch a fitya- 
tion in teſpect to place, that one pole of the 
world is in the zenith, the other in the na- 
Gt, and the equi noclial line in the horizon, 
o called, becauſe the ſun, moon, or ſtars, in 

the diurnal. revolution, neither aſcend nor 


P 


50 parallax; not is it ſenſble in Saturn, 


deſcend, but move always parallel to the ho- 


4 


ind Jupiter, but in Mari, in Perigeon, the) riaon ; the earth is tu poſited under the 


+ , 


whoſe ſides are longer the one than the other 


every time, particularly uſed by 


the true moment of eclipſes from the appa- 


tent one; and, this is vatiouſſy denomi- 
nated, according as it is a ron as, the 
zx of latitudes 


— 


EL RULER” (S.) an iaſtrument ſo 
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' falſel 
PAR AL 

 PARALY'TICK s.) a perfon 
PARAMETER (s,) in Geometry, is a c6n- 


* - the conjugate and tranſverſe axis, _ 
5 AMOU'NT (A.) proud, lofty, great, or 
. * 
PARA\ 
PA'RANY MPH (S.) among the Ancients, And 
' eſpecially among the Jerol; be was n perſon 


- their religion ; befides which, he had the 
_ entertainment 
' ſuppeſition, th 
ent 
this perſoi | 
time tranflared the ruler of the feaſt; this 


be prieſts, that ſo nothing might be ated 


* the bride away, kT a ſuppoſition that no 
| j 

PARAPE'OMA (5:) in ane 
table or braſs-pla 
t 

which is fill in uſe, 


| tions, who frequentiy cauſe ſeveral orders, 
Kc. to be printed and por upon theexchiange, 


current year, 


bers, &c, it is alſo the name of thote tables, 
Kc. wheteon aſtrologers draw their ſchemes 


the rules 


"Sn > . p : ; 
EAR 

; polls, hefe the year aha the day ſeem to de 
| months darkneſs, 

way of reaſoning.or arguing, wherein a falſe 


J 


tnc luſion is draw 
er when a propo 


ifically, 3 
Y'TICAL (A ) ſomething belonging 
to the diſcaſe called the paſſey, 

afMifted with 


the palſey. 


Rant right line in ſeveral of the conick ſec- 
tions, called alſo Jau reflum; in the F/lif fir 
and Hyperhola, it is u third proportional to 


”# 


18 fapreme. ; 3 
OUR (S.) a lover, or fweet-heart, 


| was the witneſs: of the rokens of the 
drige's virginſty, according to the rites of 


aire, regulation, and direftion of the feftival 
uſual at thoſe times, 6 a 
dat the bridegroom was ſuffici- 
y Engaged with the buſineſs of the day; 
u in the New Teſtament, is ſume- 
was common to other people as well ay 
vs; and it is related by ſome, that theſe 
eſidtnts were commonly choſen from among 


ontrary to the law or the rules of decency 
and morality ; ſomething of this ſtill remains 
even in our cuftoms of matrimony, hero it 
is ufual to have what is called a father to give 


young woman will act fo, ſolemn à thing 
without the conſent of ber parents or Trignds, 
t times, Was a 
| , wherevn the fat, or- 
 dinances, and. proclamation of a thy 4 1g! wg 
were engraved and ſet upon à publick pillar, 

be ſeen and read by all 3 ething like 
cially in corpora- 


tou n- houſe door, and other publick places; 


ft wos alſo the name of a publick table, | 


whereon waz written the almanack fot” 


Ing, wherein were inderted the ſeaſons of the 
, the rifings and ſettings of the ſun, moon, 


» 


before the invention of Fen- 


PARAPET of BREAST-WORK (8.) @ 
Portification, is a work riifed on purpoſe u, 
cover the men on the ramparts, baſtion, 
from the entinits cihtion abe falt f 
which is made of earth only, withoir toy 
ſtones or bricks, fo prevent any miſchief “ 
being done by their breaking or Plintering; 
it 3s zomthonly 18 br 20 fobt thick; 61 foot 
high towards the place, and four or five tc. 
| wirds the —— whith difference of the 
height makes the glatls br Nope fr the tut. 
Ketter to fits Gown into 4 ditclt, br 4 leaf 
upon the counterfcarpy when there js not 
time to throw them ye thus regyBathy, they 
dire ſometiaſes malle whh barrels, gabious, 
cg. interſperſed with bays of eatth; 
PA'RAPH or PARA'PHE (S.) a mark 0. 
Tignatbte of a knot, flouriſh, &c, that is cuſ- 
tomariiyj made by people who have beton 
to fign their name often, to pu vent their be- 
ing coltiterfeited., be, 
ARAPAE'RNA or PARAPHERNATI4 
(5.) in the C50 / Lin, are thoſe foods or c. 
fects which a Wife brings her huſband over 
and above her dowry, and which are to ne- 
main after mirriige at ber own difpoſ4 er. 
PAR. PHRASE (Ja comment 
RA J a comment, ex 
or merle ts full expreſſion 7 e 
the meaning whereof 1eemb to be dubious, 
unceftain or difficult 3 there iv a fimow 
ne upon the Old Teſtament, called the 
t 


one u 
Cbalder Parapbraſe or Targim; the gener 
ignorance of the ⁹m in the HN 
after the Babyloniſh caprivit y, made gt nete/- 
ſary to tranſlate the Bible into Chaſer, which 
was neither done by one author, nor it bur 
time, nor upon the Whple of the Ola Te- 
ment; the firſt was done by On - 
the Patratedth, who, according to the He 
B hiftoriahs, was 4 ſyte about the 
time of our Savivur; there are alſo ſeven 
others upon the faite, is that of Teal, 
| the Jeruſalem Targa, and ſeveral otfien i- 
on other farts. : | | 
PA'RAPHRASE (V.) to entrge tommen, 
e explain, or cfehr up ficukie. 
PA APHRAST (S./ a Writer, comments 
tor, expounder, explainer, or clearer of alß⸗ 


ce ies. a ? 1 
: [PARAPHRA'STICAL (A.) a writing a 


comment whereby any thing is endeavoured 
to be explained, or made more eaſy to the un- 
detſtanding, by being more fully expreſſed; 
ev belohging to, or done by v 
araphraſe. | 
PAR AO SIS or PERIPHUM@'$15{S,) 
a diſtemper or natural l that cos. 
trete the præpuce ſo much, that it Will 
not rightly cover the head or glahs of the 
penis; Ga rrowneſs or coiraftion of he 
penis; alſo a narrow neſs or contrattion 
womb. 5 | 
PARASA'NG (8.) 'a "Geographical theafon 
| uſed awonz the Perfians, of about four Fig 


er figures in reſolve yuetiuns, according to 
- of that art. . 


V miles in length; . 


_ PAL 

PARASCE/VE (s,) the time or day of prepa- 
ration for any feſtival; or what we commonly 
call the eve or day before; the Jetus being 
very ſtrict obſervers of their Sabbath, prepar- 


that ſo nothing but the works of abſolute 
neceſſity might be done on the Sabbath. 


RASELE'NE (S.) a mock moon or meteor | 
” (3) PA'RCEL-MAKERS (6,) two officers in the 


that encompaſſes the moon, and ſo makes the 


reſemblance of a luminous ring round it, in| 


which there is ſometimes the appearance of 
one, two, or more moon. : 
PARASITE (S.) originally meant a king or 

chief among the prieſts; ſometimes the 

8 whom he invited to eat part of 
e f 


or ſacrifice; from whence it 1s now | 
ied to one who creeps into houſes for a 


aner, and to render himſelf agreeable, flat- 
ters of praiſes every thing the maſter ſays of 


does, 
PARASI'TICAL (A.) fawning or flattering, 


hypocritical, mean, feaſting at another's ex- | 
Botaniſti call a| 

rt of diminutive plants growing on trees, | 
that live, thrive, and feed wholly upon| 


e, &c. from thence t 


others, paraſitical plants. 


PARASCL (S.) a ſmall umbrella, hat, &c.| 


carried in the hand, to ſcreen: the head from 
the ſcorching heat of the ſun, 


PARA'THESIS (S.) a Grammatical term for 


two ſubſtantives that are put in the ſame caſe, 
whieh the Latins call appoſition; alſo among 
the Printers, that matter that is contained 
_ within two crotchets is ſo called; and with 
the Oratort, when in an oration or ſpeech 


2 touch upon or mention a thing, 
wh 


they promiſe more fully to diſcourſe} - 


another time, is called by this name. 
PARAVA'IL (S.) the Lato term for an uhder- 
tenant, or one that occupies what another 
holds in fee from a third. 
PA'RBOIL (V.) to ſte or boil meat but half, 
or but ſlightly; preſcribed. by ſome as an ex- 
pedient to prevent tender fleſh from ſtinking 


m hot weather, and ſo keeping it till it 


is wanted to be d eſſed for cating, 
PA'RBUNCLE (S.)-in a Ship, is a rope uſed 

inſtead of a pair of ſlings, to hoiſe heavy 
goods in and out of the ſhip's hold, &c, 


ARC (8.) according to the old Poets, was | 


the name of the three fatal ſiſters, C/orbo, 
Lachefir, and Atropos, which ſome call the 
daughters of Jupiter and Tbemit, others of 
the Nigbt, 
the goddeſſes of Deſtiny, which directed the 
thread of man's life; the youngeſt held the 
Gftaff, and drew the thread; the ſecond rol- 
led it upon the ſpindle, and the third drew 
off, whereupon enſued death; Cl/orho is 
repreſented dreiled in a long gown of diffe- 
rent colours, with a crown upon her head, 
ornamented with ſeven ſtars, and holding a 
_ Gflaff in her hand; Lacheſis in a tobe pow- 
Gred with ſtars, with ſeveral ſpindles in her 


daes, Neceſſity, &c. they were | 


| hand; and Arropes dreſted in blacks cutting 
PARCEL (s.) a part, portion, or bundle, of 
par- ſome great quantity; or a bundle, or quan- 
ed and ſet all things in order on the Friday, tt 5 | 
PA CEE (V.) to divide, diſtflbute, or allot 


PA'RCENERS (S.)is a Low term for daugh- 


| 


ſeveral times; ſo it is if two co-parceners 


PARCH ( 


PAR 
a thread with a pair of fcizzars. 


tity, conſidered abſolutely, 


goods into parts or patcels on ſhip-board, or 
elſewhere. If FEELS { | 


Exchequer, who make out the ls of 
eſcheators accounts, and deliver them to one 
of the auditors of that court. | 


ters or fiſters that are heireſles to an eſtate, 
&c, who arc together eonſidered but as one 
heirz if a partition be made between two 
co-parceners of one and the ſelf ſame land, 
that the one ſhall have the land from Hafer 
until Lammas, and to het heirs; or the one 
ſhall have it the firſt year, and the other the 
ſecond, there it is one ſelf ſame land, where- 

in two perſons have ſeveral inheritances at 


have two ſeveral manors by deſcent, and 
they make partition that the one ſhall have 
one manor for a year, and the other the 
other manor for the ſame year; and the next 
year ſhe that had the one manor ſhall have 
the other, and ſo alternately for ever; if an 
earl that hath his dignity to him and his 
heirs dieth, having iſſue one daughter, for 
there is no incertainty, but only one daughe 
ter, the dignity ſhall deſcend to her, and her 
N as well as any other inheritance z 
ut where there are more daughters than one, 
the eldeſt ſhall not have the dignity and 
er of the earl, that is, to be a couniteſs ; 
ut the king, as ſovereign of honour and dig- 
nity, may, for the incertainty, confer the dig- 
nity 7 which of the daughters he pleaſ- 
eth; but there is a difference between a 
dignity or name of nobility, and an office of 
honour ; for if a man hold a manor of the 
king to be high conſtable of England, and 
die, having iſſue two daughters, the eldeſt 
daughter takes a huſband, he ſhall execute the 
office ſolely, and befure marriage it ſhall be 
executed by ſome ſufficient deputy; but the 
crown deſcends to the eldeſt daughter alone, 
and her poſterity ; in Kent, Cc. cuſtom has 
made the ſons of him who dies poſſeſſed of 
lands in 1 to be parceners. 
) to ſcorch, burn, or up the 
moiſture that is in Jand, corn, graſs, &c. by 
the heat of the ſun, fire, &c. 


PA'RCHING (s.) the act of burning, ſcorch- 


ing, or drying up the moiſture that is in 
land, grain, &c. 


PA'RCHINGNESS (S.) the nature or quality 


of the ſun, fire, &c, when very intenſely 
acting upon the earth, grain, &c, 


PA'RCHMENT ($S.) is a thin fort of leather 


dreſſed in a particular manner in a lum, &c, 
made of the ſkins of ſheep, lambs, Kids, and 
Q.q 2 valves, 


by 


TAY 

- calves, and uſed for the purpoſe of writing in- 
ruments or deeds of - conveyance, engroſs- 

_ ing acts of parliament, &c. binding of books 

. for-keeping of accounts, &c, * 

PAR DON (S.) a free and voluntary act of ſor- 
+, giving a perſon ſome great fault or cr. me, that 
he hath committed againſt the publick laws 

of God or his country, or the private com- 
mands of his paregis or ſuperiors. The 
Jus have a feaſt called the day of pardon 
er propitiation, celebrated on the 10th of the 


month Jiſri, anſwering to our September, on | 
which they ceaſed from all work, us on the 


3 S.bbath, and abſtai ned from food till even- 
ing; theſe whoſe conſciences accuſed them 
made reſtitution to them they had wronged, 

they begged pardon of thoſe they had offend- 

ed, and forgave thoſe who had injured them, 
- gave vims, ent did all that * to accom- 
pany true repentance; after upper, ſevera 
. .cladihemſclyes in white, and ſo entered the 
ſy nag ogue without hoes, which all that night 
Was illuminated with lamps and fmall was 
candles, where every nation, according; tv 


vu 


its cuſtoms, made divers prayers and confeſ- 


fions, which laſted above three hours; ſome 
ipent the whole night in the ſynagogue, pray- 
ing to God, and repeating of pſa 
break of day the next day, the Whole con- 


' gregation went to the ſynagogue, and conti- 


- puecd there till evening, when upon appear- 


PY 


-  nify' the taſk was over, when faluting each 


other with withes for health and proſperity, 


tte bleſſed the new-moon, and returning to 
their habitations, eat ſuch. proviſions as had 
been prepared; in the church of Rome, it is 
one of the pecuniary artifices to drain the 
| N pockets, and to cheat them of their 
fouls, by the encouraging vice and lazineſs, in 
, pretending money can purchaſe that whacl, 
nothing but fincere repentance, à real refor 
mation, and God's mercy, can effect. : 
PARDON (V.) to forgive a crime or offence 
committed, by not only remiiting the puniſh - 
ment, but alſo receiving the party into fa 
vour again, as though he bad never done any 
thing amiſs, . | 
PA'RDONABLE 
excuſed, | the 321 
PA'RDONABLENESS (S.) the nature or cir- 
cumſtance of an act committed againſt cer 
tain laws, that may render it capable of being 
remitted or forgiven, | HE 
PARE (V.) to trim or cut eff the waſte or 
_ ſuperfluous paris of roots, fruits, &c, alſo to 
curtail or make a thing leſs than it was be- 
fore; to abridge or tane away privileges, 
PAREGORICKS (5.) and medicines, or 
fuch as are peculiarly applied ta the alluaging 
pain, &c, 


| PAKE'LIA PARE'LLUM, or PARHE'LION 


(S.) mock ſuns, or retiexions of the ſolar 


beams in hollow wateriſh clouds, which 


- like a glais tViey receive, and ſo livelily re | 


preſent his image, that it ſeems e appears 


8; about 


ance of the ſtars, -a horn was ſounded to fy-| 


(A.) that may be forgiven or | 


NA...» 
another ſun, and makes it to a/vvlgar eye dif. 
ficult to diſtinguiſh the falſe from the wwe 
one; tor ſometimes the reflection is ſingle, 
| only on one fide; ſometimes double on either 
. fide, and the true ſun in the middle; theſe 
- Appearances are generally prognoſticks of 
rain. | | 
PA%EMPTO'SIS (S.) in general, means any 
thing coming or lalling in between another. 
PA“REN TAGE (S.) che father and mother of 
any perſon, from whom the deſcent is deno- 
minated noble or baſe, honourable or mean, 


&. 1 . 
PARE'NTAL-(A.)-the love, care, or other 
good offices of pareniss. 
PARENTA'LES (S.) banquets or feaſts. that 
; ,, the ancients made at the interment, or in 
' honor of their parents, 
PARE NTHESIS (3) ſomething inſerted be- 
| tween another; ſo in Printing or Writing, a 
| ſentence, either by way of comment or other- 
wiſe, that is inſerted between others, and in- 
|, lauded between two marks thus () is 
called, te ſenſe being complete without that 
14 addition. a 
PARENTS (S.) are properly only the father 
and mother of children; but it is often, and 
eſpecially in the ſcripture, applied to all thoſe 
of near kindred, eſpecially by blood in a li- 
ret line; ftrict commands are laid upon 
children, to obey, honour, and reſpect their 
parents; and diſobedient, ſtubborn, refrac- 
tory children were . puniſhed with being 
brought without the gates of the city, and 
there ſtoned to death by the Fervifa law; 
among the Heathens, children were, fo much 
at the diſpoſal of their parents, that, if the 
fathers did not think fit to receive them at 
the.r birth, they had the liberty to expoſe 
them, and in ſome places to kill them; s 
ta education, the Greeks uſed: to teach their 
chiliren letters an ſwimming; the meancr 
xt brought them up to huſbandry, merchan- 
dize, or mechanick trade,; the people of 
faſhion cauſed them to be taught mulick, 
philoſophy, riding the great horſe, feneing, 
and hunting; when they were marriageable 
the cuntract was void without the conſent o 
the parems; the Athenians allowed a father 
to pbdicate his fon, by firſt declaring his rea- 
fons in court, which, if approveg, the Het 
made publick proclamation thereof ; ater 
which the fon was legally ſtruck out of the 
family, ard made uncapable of being bis 
father's heir ; before Solon reſtrained it, the 
parents tad power to ſell their children, 
wh.ch "Was allo practiſed. among the Re- 
mant; uy the Atbeniatt Jaws, the parents 
might have un action of ingratuude againſt 
flubborn and rebellious children, which 
would extend fo far as to ditable them from 
holding any office, for though they were ac” 
tualiy chulen into a „they might be 
frack vur of the liſt of the magullracy | 


| . 


„ — 


it arg one had braten his parents, — 


PA RIAN MAR 


allowed them the convenieney of his houſe, | 
and other neceſſaries, he was reckoned an 


infamous perſon 5 and this was a fort of ex- 
communication, for thoſe under this cenſure 
were neither admitted to civil commerce nor 


the ſolemnities of religion; the cauſe was | 


tried by the judges in court with the utmoſt 
ſolemnity; and if any one that was caft ven- 


" tured to appear at a public meeting, in a tem- 


ple, of upon 1 ſolemn occaſion, he was im 
mediately ſeized, 

conviction fined, and kept in irons till the 
fine was diſcharged; but this law did not 


extend to baſtards ; the ſons uſed to carry the | 
fu bers corpſe to the grave, though they were | 


rſons of the firſt rank or quality; this 

ometimes had its ill effects, by raiſing this 

filial reſpect ſo far, as to make them the gods 
of their family. _ 


PARE'RGA (S.) any thing added to another, . 
by way of appendix, ornament, or filling up 


a vacancy, as carving in Archirefure, flowers, 
foliage, copartments, &c. in Painting, 


PA'RGET or PA'RGE 1INCG'(S.) the ſtuff or | 


materials wherewith walls are covered or 
luſtered, as lime and hair mixed, and ſome- 
times without hair; alſo the act of laying 
the mortar ſo mixed, or plain, upon the 
walls, &c. 
PARGETER (S.) one who covers walls with 
mortar, ccc. vey called a plaſterer. 
LE (S.) a ſuperfine white 
ſort of marble, got in the ifle of Paros, one 
of the Cyclades in the Archipelago ; it is ſup- 


poſed, that it was of this ſort that David pre- 
pared great quantities for the building ot the | 


temple, and that the magnificent hall where. 


king Abaſucrus made his ſumptuogs feaſt was | 


paved with Parian marble, interſperſed with 
emeralds ; the greateſt part of the moſt beap- 
tiful works of the ancients, were made of 
this marble, | | 


PA'RISHES (s.) are certain diftributions of 2 
country into many ſmall parcels, the bounds | 
of which depend upon ancient and immemo- | . 


rial cuſtom, to which there are, proper officers 


afſigned, and a minifter for ecclehaſtical af- | 


fairs; for at firſt they were not limited by 
att of parliament, not ſet forth by ſpecial 
commiſſions, but were fixed as the circum- 
ſtances of times, places and perſons happen- 


ed, to make them greater or leſſer; at the | 


firſt beginning of Cl.riſtianity there were no 
ſuch parochial diviſions of ſpiritual cures in 


England, as there are now for the biſhops 


their clergy lived in common, and be 
fore the number of Chriſtians was very great, 


the biſhops ſent out their clergy to pony to | 


the people as they ſaw 8 after 


e generality of the inhabitants 


whereupon the bounds of ſettled or parochial 
. Cures were found neceſſary to be determined; 


embra- | 
ted Chriſtianity, this occaſional going from | 
place to place was found very inconvenient, || 


right of 


P 


PARITY (S.) equality, or one thing that is as 
PARK (S.) commonly means a large field or 


* 
w 


p 


P 


5 


. oratories, Which had no right of burial; the 
, parochial churches, which as they became 


nn 0 m- | out of them, ſo that the general part of the 
carried into caurt, and after | 


P AR 


I. The head church or biſhop's ſes; 2, 
Churches of a lower rank, which had the 
5 Wan 44 baptiſm and tythes ; 
5. Thoſe who had the right of ſepulture, 
ut not frequented; 4. Field churches or 


ſecond of which appears to be the. original 
too large, were diminiſhed, by taking others 


preſent diviſions of pariſhes is ſuppoſed to be 
older than the Norman congueſt, 13 

ARLSHIONER (S.) one who dwells in and 
has a right to the benefits of any 3 
diſtrict, diviſion or pariſh, _ 


much as another, _ 


tract of ground incloſed, in which beaſts of 
chaſe are. kept for ſport, either of a-prince, 
noblemen, or rich commoner; for t pre- 
ſervation of which there are many ſevere 
laws; in War, a poſt in the camp, out of 
cannon ſhot of the enemy, and fortified, to 
ſecur: the magazines and ammunition, where, 
to prevent accidents of fire, onl en 
duty, is called the perkof artillery, 'of which 
every attack at a fiege has one; there is ajſo 
a place appointed in the rear of every regi- 
ment, for ſuttl-rs and athers to bring neceſ- 
ſarjes ta, ſell and furniſh the army with, call- 
ed the part of proviſion, 0 
A“ RLE (S.) a conference, diſpute or talk - 
ing about any thing, ef cially in Mar, 
when any thing is deſired by the beſiegets, or 
the beſieged, they beat a drum, which th 
call beating a par/ey, or deſire the hoſtilities 
to cealc, while ſome propoſals are made, or 
action done, &c. Fc: | 
A'RLIAMENT (S.) among the French, is 
the name of the ſeveral courts of judicature in 


France; in England, it is the higheſt and 


moſt honourable, and abſolute court of juſ- 
tice, conſiſting heretofore of the king, the 
lords of 1 and the commons; and 
again, the lords, wiz, ſpiritual and tempo- 
ral; and the commons are divided into three 
parts, viz. into knights of ſhires or counties, 
citizens out of cities, and burgeſles out of 
boroughs, all which have voices and (uffra- 


ges in parliament ; of the members of this 


court ſome were by deſcent, as ancient noble- 


men; ſome by creation, as' nobles. newly 


. oe « 
* 


there was a four-hold diſtinction of churches ; 


made; ſome by ſuccefli n, as biſhops ; and 
ſame By election, as the knights, citizens and 
burgeſſes; in the lords houle they begin at 
the youngeſt, and ſo give their voices by the 
words content or ot content 5 the commons 


give their voices upon the queſtion by yea or 


no; and if the number be diſputed," two are 
appointed to number them, one for the yeas 
and the other for the ges, the yeas going 
out, and the nes ſitting, and thereof report 
is made to the houſe, It is ſuppoſed to 
be called parliament, from the French word 

"#3 . bare: 


I” 


pikemen do 


11 


that the membert might attend, they and all 


par lir Id ment, bocnuſe every member of the 


court ſhould ſincerely and difcreetly ſpeak his : 


mind, judgment or opinion, for the general 
benefit of the commonwealth ; this court by 
the French is called les erats or F aſſembi de des 
tas; by the Germans a diet, and in the le- 

| writs, the common council of the king- 
dom. of England} the juriſdiction of this 
court extends to the making, explaining, en- 
Jarging, diminiſhing, abrogating, repealing, 
or reviving laws, ſtatutes, actes and ordinan- 
ces, concerning matters, eceleſiaſtical, capital, 
_ Eriminal, common, civil, martial, maritime, 


c. The afſembly of the three eſtates was 


called a parliament, but without all three 
it was nö binding act, the lords and com- 
mons prepare and paſs every law, or intended 
law firſt, and then the king aſſents to it, 
- which is uſually the laſt day 


Ii the time be not ſpecified, when the act 

Mall firſt rake effect, it hall de counted from 
the firſt day of the parliament; but if there 
' haye been divers prorogations, and in the ſe- 
cond or third getan an act is made, 


vis. to the firſt day of the ON 
Jy to the firſt day of that ſeſſion, wherein it 
was made; The principal end of calling par- 
' Hlamentsy is to remedy, prevent, or cure thoſe 
miſehicfs or inconveniencies that daily hap» 
n by the varying the circumſtances of the 
times; Till the copqueſt, the great council 
conſiſted only of the great men, the com- 
mon not being ſummoned till anno 1217, 
when the firſt writs bear date 49 Henry Ill. 
They are ſummoned, prorogued, and difjoly- 
ed by the king; nor is it eſteemed a portla- 
men without the king's preſerice, mediate- 
ly, or immediately z at firſt they were called 
anew every year, afterwards they were kept 
"Frtipng a much longer time, and ſometimes 
2 e for ſeveral years, both which 
ci 
paſſed an aft to reſtrain parliaments to three 


ee 


n lengthened to ſeven years, at which it 
pow ſtands; anciently cat's 
the election, but Henry „ paſſed an act, 
that none but freeholders refiding in the 
courity, and that were poſſeſſed of the yearly 


'revenue of 40 1. ſhould vote, und that none 
under 21 years of age ſhould be choſen; and 


"their prenial ſervants were privileged from all 
arreſts, attachments, impriſontments, &c, for 


bie, treſpaſſes, e, but not aguinft arreſts} 


for treaſon, felony, and breach of peace; 
the place of meeting is Wholly at the king's 


pleaſpre, but for manly n has been 


Id at the palace at Fefminfter, the lords 
und commons each In diſtinct apartments ;'in 
the lords houſe or «partment the princes of 
the blood are placed in diſtin feats, the 


the parliament, | 
or ſeflions, from which time it is an act; but 


this ſhall | 
not have relation to the * eee | 
ft ſeſhlon, but on- 


found inconvenient, king William III. 
5 or ſcfſions; and by 3 George I. it has 
ople had votes in 


PAR 

+ biſhops on forms, and the viſtounts and hy. 
rons on others acrois the houſe, all according 
to their order of creation, place, &c, the com- 
mons fit promiſcuouſly, only the ſpeaker 
has a chair at the upper end, and the cletk 
and his aſſiſtant a table near him; before any 
buſineſs be done, all the members of the 
houſe of commons take the oaths and ſub- 
ſcribe their opinions againſt trauſubſtantia. 
tion, &c. the lords take the ſame teſt, tho 
they do not ſwear ; The houſ: of lords is the 
ſovereign court of juttice of the realm, and 
the dernier reſoit; the houſe of common: 
the grand inqueſt, but no court of juſtice; 
any member may move to have a bill brought 
in, to which, upon queſtion put, if the 
majority agree, the mover and ſome others 
are ordered to prepare and bring it in; notice 
being given of its being ready, a time is ap- 
pointed for a reading; which being done by 
the clerk, the ſpeaker reads an a 0 
thereof, and then puts the queſtion whether 
it nl haye a ſecond reading; afier a ſecond 

regding; the queſtion is, whether it 
be committed, which it of great importance, 
is to a commiitee of the whole-houſe; if of 
lefſer moment, to a private committee, any 
member naming the perſons ; the committee 
apf ointed, and the chairman choſen, he 
reads the bill, paragraph by paragraph, puts 
every clauſe to the queſtion, fills up blanks, 
and makes amendments according to the opi- 
nion of the majority; this being done, he 
makes his report at the ſide-bar of the houſe, 
reads all the additions, and emendations, 
Kc. and moves for leave to bring up the ©- 
port to the table, which being granted, he 
delivers it to the clerk, who reads the amend» 
ments, &c, then the ſpeaker puts the que 
tion whether they ſhall be read a ſecond time, 
which if agreed to, he reads them himſelf; 
to ſo many of theſe amendments, as the 
houſe approves of, the queſtion is put, whe- 
ther the bill thus altered and amended ſhall 
be engrofſed, and writ fair in parchment, 
and read a third time; when it is engroſſed, 
the ſpeaker holding it in his hand, aſks if it 
ſhall paſs; if the majority agrees, the clerk 
endorſes, Soit, baille aux — or inthe 
houſe of lords, Seit, baile aux communes ; if 
a bill be rejected, it n:uſt not be propoſed any 
more that ſeſſion z forty members conſtitute 
a houſe of commons, and eight a committee j 
when a member of the houſe of commons 
wants to ſpeak, he ſtands up, and uncovers, 
and directs his ſpeech to the ſpeaker only; 
if what he fays be anſwered, he muſt not 
reply the ſame day, unleſs perſonally reflett- 
on ; nor may any perſon ſpeak more than 
once to the fame bitl its ſame day; anciently, 
other meetings of conſiderable moment went 
by this name; and even to this day «n 
alſembly of the two Temples, called to con- 


* 5 


es officers oi fie, gule, tnarquies and 


ſutr of their common atfalre, goes b tl 
name. 8 5 Fug. 


LF F TN 


Ep . 


e (4) ſomething be- 


after the 1 manner 101 


PA RLOUR or PA'RLOR (S.) alas the 


Architettt, is a convenient lower room, appro- 
to the uſe of entertaining. viſitors; in 


rie, it is a fmall toom or cloſet 
Wo people ta to the nuns thro' a grated] 
window 
PARMESA'N (8. Ja cee rich delicious, | 
ſort of cheeſe, 
PARO'CRIAL (4. ſomething belonging toa 
pariſh, 


PARO DICK DEGREES (S.) among the 


A ehraifts, are thoſe terms of an equation, 


ſe indices aſcend. or deſcend orderly,. ac- 
dig to an arithmetical progreſſion. 
PA'RODY (S.) a national or common proverb, 
or a burleſque way of applying the poetical 
compoſitions or rhymes of one perſon thoſe 
of another, in order to make the perſon or the 
matter appear ridiculous, 
PARO'L (S.) fignifies a promiſe, agreement, 
&c, made verbally to or between different 


parties, wherein the honour or cunſcience of. 
PA'RSLEY (S.) an herb uſed for faucein my 


the contracter is oftentimes the greateſt obli- 
tion for the performance of the covenant; 
| a leaſe parol of lands or tenements, &c, 
or the letting a priſoner of war yo for a cer- 
fain time, dec. are ſo many acts of this na- 
ture, : 
PA'ROXYSM (S Ja fit, is part of the period 
of diſeaſes, w 
worſe; it is either deine, which returns at 
certain times, as in the tertian ague, or in- 
ordinate that has no certain time, but comes 
ſometimes one day and ſometimes anoiher. 
PA'KRELS (S.) in a Ship, are made of trucks, | 
ribs, and ropes, which go about the maſt, Faſ- | 
tened to the yard at both ends, and 


cloſe to the maſt. 
PA'RRICIDE (S.) ſometimes means the ac- 
tion, and ſometimes the perſon, who does 
* killing or murdering his parents, 
fathcr or mot er; and ſometimes means a 
= rator againft the commonwealth where 
beta} the Kong yo made = — againit | 
e exetrable ons, as ſuppoſing none 
berries fo 5 as to 1 ſuch 
crimes; till L. Oftius, above 500 years af- 
ter the death of Numa, killed his father; 
upon which they ordered that ſs flagitious a 
malefa&tor ſhould u 5 * being appre- 
bended, have wooden 
hk hated to gadl J, where be was to continue 
one year, during which lime his feet were not 
touch the rr parent of enz 
e earth ; aſter — he was 2 ed, and 
then fied up In a leather 3 r ' with 
A dog, an ape, a cock, anc 4 and ſo 
thrown” into the next water that was deep 
enodh to drown him; and farther, if a child 


o 


whereby they increaſe and grow 


eontriv- 
ed that the yard may ſlide up eafily, which | 
together with the breaſt ſopes hold the yard, 


t on him, and 


PAR 


4 parents, he was to have bis hands cut off, t * 
old F Spee uſed to run Tharp recs i 

every part of the bodies of parricides, and al- 
ter laving thus wounded almoſt every part, 


fire to them. 
PA'RROT (s.) the name of a bird that 'ma 


» like a human creature ; alſo a nickname fer 
a prating perſon, man or woman, that talks 


heard others fay 
PA'RRYING = ) putting aſide, or waving the. 
8 or that another intends to give- 


PARSE (v.) a Grammatical T. erm for that ſchool 


exerciſe, whereby the ſcholar gives an account 
of every particular word of his leſſon, and 
uotes aut 

e ſays. 


en (A.) ſaving, coveious, 


thrift 


(S.) ſavingneſs, thriftinelſs, eee coſet- 
ouſneſs, &c. 


caſes or ways of dreſſing victuals. 

PA RSNIP (S.) a very nouriſhing and p alatable 
root, frequently eaten with alt- fit, to alfay 
the fierceneſs of the ſalt; it is phyſically 


dire ed as a diet that opens, attenuates, oo 


cleanſes; the root is embllient, and afſul 
in hyfterick fits. 


rochial church, or one that has g ſpiritual 
poſſeſſion in the church; fo called, becavſe, 


he repreſenteth the perſon of the church, and 


hath a right to ſue for whatever is due to it, 
and alfo to be ſued by any vn: that naa an 
elder or beiter right, 

PA*RSONAGE($ 
a certain diſtrict of ground by glebe land 
tythes, fees, offerings, Ge. appropriacel for w 
maintenance of a-mimiter of à particular pa- 

riſhz and ſomctimes the diſtrict itſelf goes 
by this name, in which there generally is a 
the Tt ongge-houſe, 
5 


PART (8. )i is a piece, ſhare, or portion, &c, 
of ſome whole thing; in Anatemy, every 


member, limb, &c. wounded or dilutdered; 13 


called the part, of which ſome are ſenſible, 

others intenfible, ſome ſpermatick, ochen 

| bloody, &c. in Magic t it ſigniſios that which 
is played or ſung by any one partic ular m_ 
or inſtrument,” 


Aliquant Part, is that which by mukiply- 
ing by any whole number can never produce 
the exact number of which it is ſaid to be a 


ports as 5 is an aliquant part of 12. 
Aliquet Part, an Avithmeical Term, bg 


vn W enough, as but to frike his] 


2 


threw them upon a heap of thorns, and we” 
| eaſily be taught to ſpeak, ſin;', &c, very mue tf 


much to little purpole, or what he or the bas 


rities or r grammar-rules for 2 


PARSISIO NIGUSNESS. or PA'RSIMONY | 


tumours, and the ſeed is faid to be excel of | 
PA'RSON (S.) the rector or miniſter of & pa- | 


) the profiis that ati from OE 


th 7 or A CIO called 


2 opannts; divide, or put aſun- | 


nifying ſome. cxalt/ part Swine, 


'» 


„ 


du Pars, thaj without which « thing 
cannot be „„ | 


PARTA' KE (V.) to ſhare, enjoy, or have 2 

, part in an eſtate, benefit, or diſadvantage, 

PARTAKER (S.) a ſharer, enjoyer, or un- 
dergoer of the benefit or diſadvantage ariſing 


from any thing. Y 
PA'RTED (A,) ſeparated, divided, or put from 
or aſunder; allo. made into two or more 


| Tort SIRE. 
PARTE'RRE (8 
 Kilful gardener diſpoſes the ground of a 
garden jnto, enriched with flowers or other 
cunoſiyes of art and nature, to rener it plea- 
ſant to the Gght, agrecable to the ſmell, and 


commodious to walk in, | 1 


ARTHE'NI/ZE (S.) a number of people, 
whoſe riſe was as follows; The Spartans 
having been engaged with the Mc/enians in 
a cloſe war for 20 years ſucceſſively, and 
therchy very much depopulated their country, 
and being apprehenſive that the eontinuance 


of this war might. end in the unpeopling of | 
Sparta, ſent ſome of their young men out 


f the camp into the city, with leave to 


| be familiar with as many unmarried wo- |, 
the children of this Ji-| 


men as they would; 

. berty were called Partheries, upon account 
of the uncetiainty of their fathers 5 this 
brood, when the war was over, beipg deem - 
ed baſtards, were not permitted to bear any 
office in the government, &c. which ſo far 

, enraged them, that they conſpired with the 


ſlaves to deſtroy all the nobility; but the plot 
being diſcovered, they were driven out of the 
city, and having Pbilantus for their leader,| 
Magna Gracia in lialy, and] 


PA RTIAL (A.) more favourable or inclined | 


they travelled in 
built Tarentum. 


to one ſide than to another. | 
PARTIA'LITY or PA'RTIALNESS (S.) an 


' inclination to, or favouring one perſon; or 


cauſe more than anqther, contrary 
rules of juſtice and equity). 
PA*RTIBLE (A/) fo circu 


thing, b 

—_ or among two or more perſons, , 
PARTICIPATE (V.) to have a ſhare in the 
' good or ill ſut ce ſo of a perſon or affair, 

ARTICIPA”'TION (S.) a taking or having a 
part of, or ſhare with, a perſon or thing, in 
_ any buſineſs whatever, * 27113 
PARTICTPIAL (A) A Grammatical Term for 


to the 


— 


- from verbs, and by ſome called parliciples. 
PARTICLE (S.) in Grammar, are thoſe ſmall 


is a ſmall component part of any body, whoſe 
ſize and form are ſuppoſed to vary, according 
to the nature and property of the particular 
does bf which it is a part, as all fluids are 
— norm to be compoſed or made up of round 

2:05 7 # 


4 


e r 
5 7 j 


thoſe foreral dividonsthat a 


mſtanced, that a 
uſineſs, or affair, may be divided 


thoſe adjeftives* that are originally derived] | | | 
PARTNERS (S.) in Ship- building, are thoſe 


words thut are not declined 3 in Philoſophy, it] 


F © 
1 
PARTICULAR (A.) aitindt, proper, cope 


8 
* 


venient, ſingular, uncommon, extraordi 


Ke.. 3 2 8 
PARTICULAR (8.) a Lan Terps for the in. 


ventory of an eſtate; al 


a1 c ſo, an intimate friend 
or acquaintance, &c. BO "Io 
PARTICULA'RITY or. PARTFCULAR- 
NESS (S.) humourſomenets, ſingularity, un- 
commonneſs, preciſeneſa, . 
PARTICULARTZE (V.] to enumerate one 
by one, to name, mention, thew, or ſet forth 
the ſeveral conditions or circumſtances of a 
thing or affair, a . 
PA'RTILE (A.) that may be diyided, ſepatat - 
: ed, or made into many parts ; but in Ain. 
. a partice aſpect is the moſt exact, per- 
fect and full one, that is, conſiſting pre» 
ciſely of ſo many parts or degrees as ap 
requiſite to complete ſuch an aſpect even to a 
degree, as Mars in 24 degrees of Aries, an 
Venus in juſt 24 of Libra, this is a partile 
_ oppoſition 5 the ſun in one degree of wr 
and the moon in one degree ot Cancer, make 
a partile ſextile, &c. and this is reckoned a 2 
ſtrong ſign or argument that the matter is 
nearly finiſhed, or ſhortly will be, &c. 
PA'RTING 65 the act of dividing or ſeparat- 
ing one perſon or thing from another; and 
jn particular, the refiners ſeparating gold, 
filver, &c. by the means of aqua fortis, aqua 
- regia, c, | | 
PA'RTISAN (S.) ſometimes means one that 
eſpouſes the intereſt, party, or concerns of 
another with great vigour and application ; 
and ſometimes means an old expert ſoldier, 
well ſkilled in commanding a party, that 
knows the country, and thereby is able to 
avoid the ambuſhes or ſurpriſes of the enemy, 
and to harraſs and prevent them in foraging, 
ſeizing their convoys, getting intelligence, 


c. | 5 
PARTITION (S.) the act of dividing, allot- 
ting or putting into bundles or parcels any 

quantity of goods, an eſtate, &c. according to 
the ſeveral claims of the proprietors; in 
Carpentry, it means a thin boarded fence for 
dividing one room into many, &c, in Herat- 
dry, it 1s the ſeveral diviſions made in an 
king to the number of coats that are to 
be on it, when the arms of ſeveral families 
are borne in it upon account of intermami- 
4 es, &c. 18 ; 7 i : 
PARTNER (S.) in Trade, is a perſon that has 
a ſhare in the common ſtock, and 18 to.abide 
by the ſucceſs of the undertaking, whether 
profitable or diſadvantageous 


- 


18 


timbers which are bolted to the beams, and 
encompaſs, the ſhoot in the maſt at the deck, 
in order to ſtrengthen and keep the maſt fte- 


dy in the ſtep, &c. 
PA RTNERSHIP (S.) the agreement, ſtate, 


or condition of any affair that is carried on 
. - far the common benefit or loſs of any nm. 


| ber of perſons, n 


PART 


$46*% * 


. 


„ 


21 


T OF FO'RTUNE (s.) with the Art 
Mare | 5 from whence 


3 8 RES EE 


PAS 


logert, is the lunar horo 

moon takes her s at the moment 
the ſun emerges from the line of the eaſt, 
and therefore, if you take it upon. a new- 
moon, it will fall in the aſcendant; if upon 
a full moon in the ſeventh houſe, c. it is 
thus called, becauſe moſt aſtrologers regard 


it in judgments of nativities, whether the 


natives ſhall be ſucceſsful, rich, unfortunate, 
kc, and according as it is well or ill affected 
pronounce concerning the ſame ; its charac- 


rer is (He ; | "Is | 
PARTRIDGE (S.) a very fine eating bird, 


low of flight, and of ſmall compaſs z the 


grey ones are the moſt common, but the red 


ones are the largeſt; upon the Alps there 
are partridges of a White colour, and hairy 
feet ; it is often mentioned in ſcripture, but 


ſome commentators imagine, that the cuckow| 


is there meant, and not the partridge, Mc. 
PARTUVSAN (S.) a warhike inſtrument, 
ſomewhat like an halbert, and uſed by lieu- 
' tenants of foot, 1361 
pARTULA or PART UN DA (S.) a goddeſs 
which the old Romans believed had the care 
of big · bellied women ready to lie in; their 
| ſuperſtition ran ſo far, that they had another 
goddeſs called Natio, that was to look after 


new-born children; Lucina for the bringing 
them forth out of the womb; alſo Alemona| 


to preſerve and nouriſh it, and that it might 
be carefully looked after ; another called No. 
na had the particular care of it during the 
ninth month while it remained in the womb, 
and if it ſhould ſtay till the tenth month, 
they had another called Decima, 

PARTY (S.) one concerned in a buſineſs, or 
that has intereſt therein, ſometimes it ſigni- 
fies a great collection or number of people 
fiding with, or eſpouſing particular opinions 
in celigion, government, &c. in War, it fig- 
nifies a ſmall body of horſe or foot, ſent 

out to make diſcoveries, or do military execu- 
tion, &c, in Heraldry, it fignifies a cut, and 
as it is differently circumſtanced, ſo it is dif- 
ferently named $99 2 pale, intimating 

' that the bearer's ſhield had been cut perpen- 
dicularly through from top to bottom; party 
per bend dexter, ſignifies a cut deſcending 
athwart from the upper corner of the ſhield 

on the right hand to the oppoſite corner; 
port 1 feſſey is a cut acroſs or through the 
mida e from one fide to another; party per 

tend ſiniſter, intimates that the cut began at 
the left corner, and ſo came diagonally to the 
right corner, Al 

PA'SCHAL (A.) ſomething belonging, re- 
lating to, or derived from the Jew:!fþ paſſ- 
oe, ' - 1 * „ TE 

PA'SQUIN (s.) a mutilated-marble ſtatue that 

fonds in a corner of the place of the Lyſnet 

at Rome; it is reported that Paſguin was a 

obler that lodged in that part of the city a- 


| was a perſon of ready, bantering, fatyrſcal 


PAS 


wit; whereupon abundance of perſons of 
the ſame diſpoſition uſually aſſembled to hie 
ſtall to hear him malle zame of people as 
they paſſed by; after his death the ſtatue of 
'A Abe being dug up near his ſtall, it u 
ſet up and ralled by his name, to which the 
wits hang or paſte lampoons upon the: ſtate, 
great men, & c. from hence ſuch ſort of 
poems or writings. are called Paſquinades; | - 
PASSor PASSA'DE (S.) in Fencing, is a leap 
or advance upon the enemy; alſo a thruſt ot 
lusge z alſos military term for a road; bridge, 
or any other proper way of coming into a 
country, uſually defended. by a \confideratile 
number of forces, cannon, &c, 1705 
PASS (V.) to go along or through 'a lane, 
. ſtreet, &c. at Billiards, it is the ſtriking the 
ball through the porch or court that is ſet up 
on the middle of the table; alſo in Gaming, 
hen an innocent or ignorant perſon is im- 
poſed upon or cheated, he is ſaid to be paſſed 
ugs, wonrug 120 | | 
PASSAGE (S.) a camp game, with three 
dice doublets, making up ten or more to paſs 
or win, all other chances loſe; in Commerce, 
it is a duty or impoſition laid by princes, &c. 
upon all perſons,” ſhips or carriages, for pri- 
vilege to go through any ſtrait or narrow 
ſea, lane, &c. the moſt remarkable of which 
is that of the Sound; Which is a traitor 
paſſage out of the German. into the  Battick 
Sea, belonging to the king of | Denmark; «for 
going through which all nations pay either 
at Elſenore or Cronembourg. 8 rants 
Birds of | ge, are thoſe that in ſome 
times and ſeafons of the year abide, or are in 
one country or nation, and at other ſeaſons 
go to ether countries; the moſt noted of 
which are the ftork, ſwallow, nightingale, 
martin, woodcock, quail, &c, there are alſo 
ney of paſſage, 22 the herring, macka- 
rel, &Cc, 44-3 tt £93 $5) = 
PA*'SSANT (A.) in Heraldry,--is any beaſt or 
creature repreſented as Walking or moving 
their natural pace; but gencrally this term 
is applied to lions or other creatures, it is 
ſaid he bears ſuch and ſuch tripping; there is 
alſo a common expreſſion, when: a perſon, a- 
mong many other particulars, juſt mentions 
ſomething that n 4 more deliberste 
uiry, 2 motion or hint, or any thing is 
| ſaid to be ſpoken: an pane, 
PA'SS BANK (S.) the ſtock of maney or fund 
belonging tö the game at paſſage; alſo the 
ſeat or playing-place cut almoſt in the form 
of a cockpit, CHU e 8 alt - 
PA'SSENGER (S.) any one that travels in a 
common convenience either by land or ſea, 
PASSIBLE (A.) 4 10ad or way that may. be 
gone through, or over ; alſo ſpukenof a 
thing tolerably good, tha” not extrautdinary 


© g , 


$5 


cob 
boyt the þeginnjng of the 15th century, who 


or very fine. 1507 ue 0. 
PASS (S.) the act af geing or moving 


- eng i 


2 


NA. S! 


«| 
* 


r 2 or doſire ſor, or averon againſt, 
a thi 


fgnifiesthe ſuſſerints of Chriſt, far the com- 


memoratiun whoreof the church hath ap- 


painted the week. beſone Eaſſer-Day to be kept 
at 2 irict faſt, and called it by the name of 
ey V | | 

NATE (A.) haſty, wild, inconſide- 


 PA'SS1 
tate, much .inclined to anger, ruffled, or 


- angry, full of tc ſontment, & c. alſo longing 


- for, ar deſiring any thing with great vehe-| 


mence, , 
Ll 


PASSIVE (A.) of a difpofition of mind the 


-inclines.a perſon rather to ſuffer injuries than 
«endeavour to revenge himfſclf; ſubmiſſive, Ac. 


in Grammar, thoſe verbs that ſigniſy ſubmiſ- 


Hon, inactivity, or being wrought.upon, are 
called paſſive verbs; among the Chynuiſts, ' 
ter and earth are called py principles. 
PA'SSOVER-(8.) a feſtival among the Fews,! 
eſtabliſhed in commemoration of their com - 
ing out of 


- killed the firſt born of the Sen; paſſed 
by or over the habitations of all thoſe 

which were marked with the blood of the 
4lamb that was killed the evening before, and 
for that rcaſon called the paſchal lamb; this 


month was.from this time accounted the furit | 


month ofthe ecclefraltical year, and the 14th 

day, between the ſun's decline and his ſetting, 
they wete to kill the: paſchal lamb, and to 
' abſtain from laavened bread ; the next day, 


, g a ar tbing. E | 
PA'SSION'(S.) 4% firong emotion of mind, 


z 4% love, joy, &c. ate called] 
Poſſiers of the 8 or mibdg: in Divinity, it 


wa- | 


Egypt, becauſe the night before 
their departure, the deſtraying angel, who 


PAS; 
brend, but prepatat 
their habitatiqns with a very ſcrupulous cant 
that no ſenmented matter may be found in 
it, and at che ſame time cauſe every hole and 

corner to be thoroughly cleanſed, and furnifh 
their houſes frequently with new ;utenGls; 
about ale ven of the clock the firſt day of th, 
feaſt, they burn:bread, to ſhew the time of 
unlestened bread is begun, and this they 
publiſh, by formally declaring that they have 
no leaven in their cuſtody, to their knoy. 
ledge ; then they..mgke cakes of different 
figures, with flour, eggs, and ſugar, other 
plain; at evening they go to prayers, and 
then eat of ſuch as their circumſtance; 
II allow them, prepared as above; after 
72285 5 read or ſing pſalms of thank(- 
iving; morning prayers are the ſame 
. with thoſe on other 2 , ſaving that they 
add from 112 to 118 pſalms incluſi vely, 2 
| occaſion permits; then they read as far 21 
the 12th chapter of Excdus, and part of the 
18th of Numbers, and ſome parts of the 
prophets relating to the ſame ſubject; aſter 
dinner they make a commemoration of the. 
feſtival, and give a blefling for the prince 
under whoſe dominion they lixe; and this 
is done every day during the feſtival ; at the 


5] concluſion, Which is on the Sabbath · day, the 


maſter of the houſe pronounces certain be- 
nediitions, and prays for ſucceſs the foilow- 
ing week ; from the ſecond evening of the 
pafjever, they reckon 49 days to the feaſt 


aſter the poſſover they. reckon 33 days, dur- 
| int which they neither . e 
clothes, nor cut their hair, nor celebrate any 


or the i gth, Was the grand feftival, which 
continued ſeven * of Which the ſirſt 
uud laſt were moſt ſolemn; the lamb that 
- was killed upon this cecafion was to be with - 
ut any defeft, and yeaned that year, and 


publick rejoicing, ' 
A'SS-PARO' Tl (S. in Mar, is a command 
order given at the bead of an army, and 
communicated quite through to the rear 
by word of mouth. 


tor want of that, a kid of the goats; if one PA'SS+PER-TOUT (s.) a maſter or common 


Aamily was 100 ſmell, two might join. 10+ 
gether j the door- peſts and lintels of every 
Moor were to be; ſprinkled with-the blood ; 
jt anas to be roaſted and eaten with unlea ven- 
od bread, and a ſallad of wild lettuces ; it 
us to be caten whole and entire, even, wit h 
the head on, and bowels in, and if any-part 
remsined to thu next day, it was to be burnt 
- with fire; the gaters were io be in a travel- 

ling poſture, with their Joins girt, their Raft 


in their hands, c. They who _— 
Ahe obſervance were condemned tc death, un- 


leſe prevented by lawſul impedimenis, as 
being upon a journey in a ſtrange country, 
- Genes, or any ancleanngſs, voluntary of 
4nvoluntary ; thoſe thus circumſtanced were 
to leep it the 34th of the next or ſecond 
—— ; — — — 1 
_ t % in -W 4 ; Ain 
ſrom irs jc labour, 'or «qr duc buſi- 


"nels of their calling z during which timed] 


ey, ſo made as to open all the locks in 3 
asd. PORT (S — et lice 

„ an au i | icence, or 

— one, king or-ſtate to the ſub- 


country ar elſewhere, and not be moleſted by 
their 7 ar laud forces, &c. N 
PASS-VOLANT 68.) in Mar, is a falſe or 
pretended ſoldier, commonly called a faggot, 
or ane that docs ao duty, but only appear! 
really upon.a-muſter, and ſo takes 0 
pay j in France, thoſe detectad of this pric- 
_ ae marked on the cheek with a flower- 
e- lis. 8 
PAST (Part.) ſpoken of the time that is gone, 
or of a perſon; or thing that is gone by, 9 
— any other perſon or _ 
PASTE (8.) dough or flour mixed with wat 
oppo, ec. to mgke bread, cakes, &c. with 
alſo flour and water boiled on purpoſe to fick 


paper, & c. together. 8 
| Shop not only forbear eating any leavened IPASTE (.) 10 dear goy ng ner. 


Vie ie dee 


weeks or Pentecoſt; and from the day - 


of another, fur them to 2 thro” their 


ir and water boiled, in order to make two | always regular, but generally owl, enconte- 

be mor ck ebe. vw T jth» gange e 

pA'STERN (S.) the lower part of a horſe's | fence commonly erected in marſhy grounds * 
or that between the fetlock and what is | to cover a gate of r e 
ae the paſtern joint; and ſometimes means [PATEFA'CTION 8.) 4 making manifeſt, 

2 ſhackle put upon that part of the leg. 1 diſcovering, or laying a thing open that de- 

pA STI. (S.) in Phyfich, is a ball compoſed of fore was concealed, gl. 

ſwee: duſt, wax, gum ſtorax, and Indian bal-PATENTEE 99 one who has the right or, 


fam, with a little goat's flour and turpentine; | power granted in a'patent. - 

it is uſed ſometimes az a perfyme ; ſome- PATENTS or LETTERS PATENTS ($.) 
times it means crayons made up of various} certain licences, privileges; or authorities, 
colours to draw pictures with, &c, _ granted by the kiog to particular perſons for 
PA'STIME (S.) any ſort of ſport, diverſion, | particular purpoſes, 20 ig of a reaſon or 
or recreation. recital why fuch or ſuch a Vibe ths done, 


PA'STOR (S.) ſometimes ſignifies a ſhepherd, | and ſealed with the 8 ſeal. 
or one that has the care of cattle; and ſome-PATERNAL (A.) like or belonging to a fa- 
times the miniſter of a private congregation | ther, kind, beneficent, careful, tender. 
cr particular church, and is a term much PATH (S.) a common, plain, known, viſible, 
uſed by the diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed | or beaten road to walk or ride in; 'alfo any 
church. common rule, method, or way of doing any 
PA'STOR AL (A.) ſometh ing belonging to a] thing. | FA BSc low * 
ſhepherd, miniſter, or preacher, Path of the Vertex, in . ; 5s n circle 
PA'SIORAL (S.) a poetical performance or deſcribed by any point of the ſurface of the 
compoſition, by way of dialogue between} earth; as it turns round jts axis. | # 
tepherds and ſhepherdeſſes about country PATHE'TICAL or PATHE'TICK (A.) any . 
affairs, ſuch -as the complaints of lovers, | thing that is very — or affecting of the 
the cruelty of ſhepherds, diſputes who ſung / paſſiony or inclinations gf the mind. 
beſt, the ambuſhes of ſatyrs, raviſhing of . PATHO'LOGY (S.) that part of phyfick that 
o7mphis, &c, Ng, conſiders the 'nature; cauſes, and lyraptoms 
PAS1RY (S.) ſometimes means the art of | of diſeaſes, ' 25 5 21 
making pies, tarts, & c. and ſometimes the}P"ATHO ($.) among tbe Orators, is the ſeve- 
place where ſuch things are made; and fome- | ral affeftions which 2 cer Taifes or . 
times the things themſelves when made, cites in his Heaters, | | 
eſpecially the ſmaller ſort, as currant - tarts, PATTIENCE (s.) is that noble paſſion of the 
gooſeberry-tarts, cheeſe-cakes, &c., 2 mind, whereby a perſon is capable of endu« 
PA'STRY-COOK (S.) one who makes it his] ring the greateſt difficulties, afflictions, and 
buſineſs or trade to make pies, tarts, cheefe- | diſappointments that happen to us in various 


cakes, &c, to ſel] to others, _ ſtations and condinlits of {his life ; ſom e- 
PA'STURAGE (S.) a field or provender for | times it means forbearante of, or waiting ſor 
cattle to feed in or upon. 1 ſomething from another, &c. ſometimes it is 

PA'STURE (3) graſs-land, fit, or kept for | a woman's name ' 
feeding cattle on. | e A TIENT (A.) of a mild, gentle, and well- 

PA'STY (S.) is commonly a meat-pic, and, tempered diſpoſition, that can calmly go 

ſomet mes fruit-pies are fo called. | +rhr0' and beat the feveral 'hardſhips and dit. 


PAT (A.) fit, convenient, proper, juſt in | appointments that are frequently" the portion 
time, ce. | Es 8 Fe 
PAT (S.) a ſmall, gentle touch, or ſtrolce with PATIENT (S.) the perſon or being that is 
the hand, a wand, &c, acted upon by another that is called the a- 
PAT (V.) to ſtrike à ſmall, or light tap ent, doer, or performer of ſomething; in 
ſtroke with the hand, | pak Pe the diſeaſed perſon is fo called, 
PATALE'NA (S,) the name bf an old heathen'| PA” 288 (8.) fitneſe, convenjence, proper. 
goddeſs, who was ſaid to prefide over, or have | neſi, dc. OO OL | 
the care of the corn as ſoon as it came into, PATRIA'ROHAL Ln ſomething like or 
the blade, * belonging to a pstriarch. | 
PATCH (s.) a piece ſewed on a garment that [PATRLA'RCHATE or PA*"TRIARCHSHIP 
1s torn or worn out, or one nels fit for that | ($,) rhe ſee, biſhoprick, or juriſdiction of 4 
Purpoſe ; alſo a ſmall piece of round black | patriarch, or the offige and time of any one's - 
Ik worn on womens faces by way of or- acting as ſu . 2 
— IrATRIAR CHs (S.) more particularly means 
BATCH (V.) to ſew cloth, c. upon a hole | thoſe fathers or heads of families: recorded in 
in a garment; to do a thing ordinarily, to] the Old Teftament, that ſived before Maſcs, 
daub or ſmear a thing over in a clumſy | as Adem, Lamech, Noah, Abrabam; Iſaac, 
manner, Ws acob, Cc. from hence it was 2 to this 
PATE (S.) the head; in Fortification, it is a bifhops of the firſt churches of the Eaſt, as 
Plaſorm like what is called a horſe-ſhoe, not | Antioch, Alexandria, Feruſalan, and & 


trmophe 3 


— 


4 


ie done in the ſtrecte, and keep peac 
ern in the town, villages, roads, c. 


| or that right which is attached 
| a either av founder, or heir of 


NAT. 
denk 3, and alſo to the firſt founders or 


heads of religious orders, as St. Baſil, St. 


„ : 
PATRI'CIANS (S.) the name of the deſcen- 
, Yants from the firſt ſenators of Rome, and ge- 


nerally ſignifies a noble or rich family, 
PATRIMO'NIAL (A.) belonging or relating 
to an inheritance, or, 7 
PA'TRIMONY (S.) 
| or money that 
don to another; ſo thoſe 
that ate ſettled upon the church, are called 
the church's patrimog g. 
PA'TRINGT N 3.) in the n of 
Yorkſhire, a very ancient town t mer] 
- bat an excellent harbour; its ſituation is 
very pleaſant, one fide, viewing the green 
| Gelds, and on the other beholding the Hum- 
| ber} its market is weekly on Saturday: di- 
+ tant from | 
meaſured miles. 


7 


4 


PATRIOT (S.) one who ſerves: his country, | 


and ſo becomes a public beneſactor; but 
particularly applied to thoſe great or rich 


wen who venture both their lives and eſtates | 


ſor the peace, benefit, and advantage of the 


mon-wealth. 


pA TRIO TIS NA (S.) noblenehy public-ſpirit-|. 
or 


 pdneſs, generoſity in acting for the, common 


benefit of the Rate or nation where a perſon l 


| PATROCINA'TION or PATROINY (S.) 


a protecting, defending, helping, aſſiſting, or 
maintaining 1 l Js! a 
PATRO'L' or PATROU'ILLE (s.) in an 
Arm or Garri ſen, 8 
- the night-time with a ſerjeant and five or fix 
men, if foot (or Sewer, if horſe) that are 
ſent out from the corps de gard, to ſee what 
peace and 


In cities and corporations where there are no 


garriſons, this is performed by the conſtable. 


and a ſutficient-number of watchmen kept 
in pay for the ſame purpoſe, _ ; | 
PATRO'L (V.) to go about the town, city, 
c, to keep regularity and peaceableneſs a- 

mong the inhabitants, and to prevent thieves 


breaking open peoples houſes, to give notice PAVILION (S.)!“ piebſure-raom, tent, tuber · 
of fires, or any other danger, &c. 

PATRON (S.) one that uſes his power, in- 
tereſt, & e. for the defence, protection, pro- 


on and advantage of another; alſo one 

| oe to preſent a clerk, prieſt, 
or miniſter to a ſpiritual living. · ,, 
PA'TRONAGE (5.) the defence, kind pro- 
tection, &c, of a man in power; alſo the 
right, power, and authority that any perſon 

| has 10 preſent. a proper perſon 10 a ſpiritual 
benefice ; and this 18 diſtinguiſhed. into Jay 


the founder, or as a poſſeſſor of the fee, to 
which the e annexed ; and this is 
in. 


4 ee or to a certain inheri- 


* 


' tance ; perſonal belongs immediatel to the 
founder of the church, and is tr mittable 
to his children or family, 


nds from one per- 


. 
„) any eſtate, inheritance, | 
12 eſtates, tythes, &c, PA"TRONSHIP (S.) the dignity, office, and 


q yu friend, or benefactor. 
PA'TRONESS (S,) a lady, or other won 
that is a patron,  _ 

+» ATRONT'ZE (V.) to take a'perſon or thing 


under ene's protection or care, 


authority of a patron, _ 
PATRONY'MICKS (S,) thoſe names 
; derive from their anceſtors, vulgarly called 


at formerly 


'PA'TTEE or PAT Ty (S.) a ſmall tart 9 


London 144 computed, aud 171| 


their ſirnames. : — 


pie, commonly filled or furniſhed with fruit; 
in Heraldry, a croſs pattee is one that iz 
broad in the diviſion at the limb, and comes 
to a point in the center, or like joining four 
triangles together 5 alſo a familiar way of 


j any other covering. 
PA'VEMENT (8.5 


it js going round about in 


calling a girl or woman, whoſe name iz 

Martha, 

PA'TTEN or PA'TTIN (S.) clogs ſhod with 

| rons to raiſe a perſon out of the dirt or wer, 

; worn by women over their ſhoes while they 

are cleaning their houſes, or when they go 
out in wet weather, „ 

PAU'CITY (s.) fewneſs in number, ſcanti. 
neſs, or want of quantity, 

PAVE (V.) to lay in, or ſpread upan the 
ground, ſtreets, yards, c. ſtones, tiles, or 


] | a cauſeway, road, yard, 
{freet, hall, kitchen, &c. laid with broad 

ſtones, tiles, pehbles, &c, 

PA'VENCE (S.) the name of the heathen 
goddeſs under whoſe protection the mothers 


| and nurſes recommended the children to ſe- 


cute them from fear; but others ſay, that 
„ = a ſort of bugbear that they frightened 
children with, in order to make them quiet 


when froward, . 

PA'VIER (S.) an artificer whoſe proper buſi- 
neſs is to lay the highway or common fireet 
with pebbles, & c. the maſons laying the 
broad flat · ſtones, and the bricklayers the 
tiles, Ec. | | 


nacle, or ſummer-houſe, 

PAUNCH (S.) the guts, belly, or inteſtines, 
of any animal, and is what contains the or- 
dure, ne 

PAU'PER (S.) in the Lam, is a poor perſon, 
one who 1s not able to pay for the carrying 
on of his ſuit at his own expence, and there- 
fore the judge appoints him or her counſel, 

Kc. that ſhall do their buſineſs without 
ces, 15 | | Fo 

PAUSE (8.) a ſtop, reſting, thinking, or for- 
bearing to ſpeak, ſing, or play upon an in- 
ſtrument for a time, 1 5 

PAUSE (V.) to ſtand fill, to ceaſe from 
ſpcaking, to ſtop or diſcontinue the 


gither al or j real iy that which is 


_ any thing for a While. PAW 


PATRO'NAL {A.) ſomething belonging t 


p, 


. 
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PAW (s.) the foot of a beaſt, and lometimes | 


z man's hand is ſo called. 

PAW (V.) to handle, or play with any thing, 
like a dog with his paws fawning upoh, or 
wantoning with any thing, "Fe; 

PAW (part.) out upon, fie, forbear, &c. 


PAWLE (S.) in a Ship, is a ſmall piece of | 


iron, bolted to one of the beams, or to the 


deck, cloſe to the capſtan, but ſo that it | 


may turn about; the wheels of the capſtan 


bear againſt it, when it is kept or ſtopt trom | ' 


running back. 55 Tt 
PAWN (S.) a pledge or ſecurity left in a per- 
ſon's hand, to ſecure the payment of a ſum 
of money lent, . 
PAWN ( V.) to pledge or depoſite ſomething | 
in another perlon's keeping, as a ſecurity to | 
pay what I now borroß). | 
PWN-BROKER (S.) one who makes a 
trade to lend ſums of money upon goods de- | 
poſited with him as a ſecurity for the pay- 
ment of the principal and intereſt, _ 
PAY (v.) to diſcharge or ſatisfy a debt; alſo. 
to thraſh, beat, or whip a boy, &c. for a 


fault; in a Ship, it means to lay hot pitch | 


opon the ſeams after caulking, to prevent 
the water's running through; alſo to lay a 
coat of new ſtuff after her ſoil has been 
burnt off, that has been contraſted by her 
having been long in the water; and this tuff 


is made of a mixture of tallow, ſoap, oil, | 


rofin and brimſtone, boiled together, 
PAY (S.) the hire, wages, ſalary, &c. that 
. atty one has for his work. | 
PAY ABLE (A.) rent, wages, or ſums of 
money that now is, or hereafter will be due 
at a certain fixed time. e 
PA'YMENTT (S.) ſometimes means diſcharg- 
ing the whole that any one owes, and ſome- 
times part thereof, a 
Prumtt Payment, a term in trade for paying 
a ſum of money before it is due; as in caſes 
of fale at the L.dia-Hooſe, Sec. a month, &c. 
is allowed the bearer to pay his money, and 
fetch away his goods; but if the purchaſer 
comes before that time, and pays his money, 
Ec, then he is allowed 1, 2, & c. fr cent. 
diſcount for prompt payment. N 
PAY'NIMS (S.) the ſame with pagans, hea - 
thens, unbelievers, &c. 
PEA (S.) a delicious, fruitſul, and pleaſant 
eatable pulſe both green and dry. 
PEACE (S.) in the Lato, frequently means 
_ proteftion and defence, ſometimes rights, 
privileges, and liberties z and oftentimes 
means quietneſs, tranquillity, agreement, u- 
nity, love, friendſhip, forbearance of inju- 
ties, and making up of differences; mena- 
2 begins the breach of the peace, aſ- 
ſaulting increaſeth it, and battery accom- 


4 


pk it, &c. Among the old Romans, they | 


4 a pretended deity called by this name, 
which they figured with a little Plutus in 
one hand, to ſhew that ſhe furniſhed the 
world with wealth, and with ears of corn 


; P E A „ © 
times ſhe was painted with an olive-branch 
in her hand, and a crown of laurel upon her 

head; it was alſo uſual for the fick and their 
friends to frequent her temple, to make 
pfrayers and vous, and the crowd was ſo 
great at particular times, that the worſhi 
pers quarrelled one with another; a very fa- 
mous temple. was erected for her at Rome, 
which. was ornamented with moſt ef the 
rich vaſes and curiefities taken out of the 
temple of the Jerus at Feruſalem ; in this 
"temple the goddeſs was repreiented as a fine 
lady, endowed with a great deal of ſweet- 
nels and good-nature, crowned with laurel 
interwoven, holding a caduceus in one hand, 
and a noſegay of roſes and ears of corn in 
the other, ** 4 N f eg 149 
PEA'CEABLENESS (S.) quietneſs of diſpoſi- 
tion, that hates « Ming, Ar... 
PEACEABLV (Part.) quietly, ineffenſively, 
without any hoſtility. 55 


fruit of the pome lil. 
PEA COCK (S.) is a tame ſowl, very well 
known, being remarkable for the extraordi- 

nary beauty of its plumage; it has 4 very 

long tail, diverſified with a variety, of co 

and adorned with many marks at equal diſ- 

tances, reſembling eyes; it has a little tuft 
or crown upon its head, like a buſby/1ree, 

its wings are mixed with-azure-and gold co- 
lour, its cry is very ſhrill and diſagreeable, 


reported that it will not corrupt nor ſink ; 
ſeveral experiments have been tried, here it 


has kept a Whole year without putrefaction. 
EAK (S.) the top of a high ſharp hill, rock, 
or mountain; and { means a girl's 
head-drefs, or ca | 


PE'AKING (A.) fickly, weak, faipt, that is, 
or looks pale, thin, Ee thi 4 
PEAL (S.) the united noiſe or ſound of many 
bells, guns, &c, together, DE #67 bt 
PEAR (S.) a pleaſant cating-fruit, of which 
there are great variety of ſorts or, kinds, ſome 
for eating raw, others for baking, cc. 
PEARCH or PERCH (8.) a denomination. for 
a meaſure uſed in, ſurveying or meaſuring of 
land, containing in length five yards and 3 
half; alſo the ſtick or ſeat whereon a bird 
fits or reſis itſelf; alſo the name of a river 
or ſreſn · Water fiſh, BY | 
PEARCH or PERCH (v.) to fit on high upon 
a twig, ſtick, &c. like 4 bird, |. : 
PEARL (S.) a hard, white, round and clear 
ſubſtance, ſaid to be found in a ſhell;fiſh, re- 
ſembliog an oyſter, and very much eſteemed 
by great ladies to be worn for necklaces; the 
fineſt are fiſhed up in the Perfian Gulf, now 
called the Sea of Catif, and upon the borders 
of Arabia, they are alſo brought from Ame» 
rica; it is ſaid thoſe ſhell- H which are 
called prarli, follow the great ones called 
mother of pearls, like hees, and that th 


in the other, as an emblem of plenty; ſome - 


are known to be big with pearls, when their 


PEACH (s,) a fine agreeable eating fommer- =, 


| - its fleſ is reckoned coarſe eating and it is 


1 


PEC 
- '' Miells have bunches on each fide 3 the Oricn- 
- tal Prarie have 2 water which inclines them 
- *, towards carnation ; thoſe of America. are 
'  - green, and thoſe of the North gridelin, ſome 
being found in Bobomia, Sefia, and Lorrarn ; 
- they are ſometimes found in common oyſters ; 
-- thoſe which have been long worn turn yel- 
. low, and moulder away at the end of four- 
© ſcore or an hundred years ; it is an old error 
to uffiym that pars are formed of the dew, 
© and that they are ſoſt in the ſea; they are 
_ - often mentioned by way of ſimile in the Old 
7 J of an exceeding value, and 
very beautiful; ſometimes they are confound- 
ed with precious ſtones, which is a great 
„ miſtakes 1 in the ſea, and in 
the ſhells of fiſhes, and precious. ſtones in 
mines z alſo a film by vanatural ſpeck that 
ſometimes grows over the ſight of à perſon's 
Lp = and damages the faculty of ſecing; alſo 
e name of a very ſmall-fGacd letter uſed in 


: 1 ing. . 6 ̃ f 
PUARMAIN (S.) a particular ſort of eating- 


: 


: called 3 , a F | ; 
PRA'SANT ($:) a tonntry-man, or one that 
is onedupated in polite arts and (ſciences; a 
- , clown or bor. | - 
#PBA'SANTRY (S.) the whole body or com- 
- pany of country peopley-conſidered or taken 


N PEA'SCOD ) the huſk, ſhell, or pod, in 
Which peuſe grow, and ſometimes it means 
- the peaſe and huſk confidered together. 
T (8:) 4" ar ſort of firing, dug out 
. of mootiſh grounds in the north of Zngland, 
- and elfewhers, ; | 
PEBBLE (S.) a roundiſh fort of ſtone, of 
„ Which' ſome are large and others ſmall, 
uſed for laying the pavernents of highways, 


PECCADILLO (S) a small fault, a matter 
more of ſorm than offenes. 
. BY/CCANT (A.) offending, committing a 
fault, Me. in Phyfich, theſe bumours that 
ns either morbid er too abundant, are called 
„ humours, 8 : 
pick (8) is-a meaſure of capacity chat holds 
- -6r comnins 16 pints, or two gallons, or is 
| "the-oxe fourth part of a buſhel, and com- 
monly applied to dry goods, as coals, grain, 
- + ſho, alſo a little ole made in fruit as it 
| hangs upon trees, is called a.bird 
75 „ eee victuals js 
4 d pom + 
PECK (V.) co frike with the bill, as a bird 
dee hen it takes up ite Food, or to dig as, 
miner, paviors, c. do with un infirument 
.< - enlled u pick | 


> "compeſedity dui diſorders of the breat, o- 
n *¹ „ ex. by i ening, 

ing — the humour that offend 

mme; ale an ornament worn by the J- 


7 


2 K- TRED(S,) a tres that bears the fruit, 


peck, Ee. i 


lied AK. 4 
#$ECTORAL (S.) in Phyſch is « medicine| 


attenuat-1|. 


- 


PED 
i priefts, called alſo the Rations!, or 
Plate of Judgment, which is a pigce of em. 
broidery abuut ten inches ſquare, of „ 
rich work, which was Worn by the 1 8 
prieſt on his breaſt, ſet with four rows of 
precious ſtones, upon each of which was 
 engraven one of the names of the tribes of 
Iſrarl; it was compoſed of two pieces folded 
one upon the other, like a purſe, in which 
he wa the Urim and Thummim were en- 
4 - : 
PE'CULATE (v.) a Law term, Ggnifying to 
2 _ 4 ow mu, . by 
em that have the di l, applicati 
euſtody thereof. | g n 0 
PECU'LIAR (A.) ſomething that is conſider. 
ed as fit for, or applied to a particular uſe; 
articular, private, proper. 

PECU LIAR (S.) an intimate friend or ac« 
uaintance; alſo a church that is cexem 
_ "aſp 8 of 12 ordinary of the 
ioceſe, and ſuch as has t wer o | 
wills, &c, | 5 85 OO 

Court of peculiars, ſuch an one as takes 
; cognizance of all ſuch churches as are ex- 
empt from the juriſdiion of the particuly 
bi «op the dioceſe where they are in, and 
_ peculiarly belong to the archbiſhop 
0 marbury. f 5 
PECU NIA (S.) ſometimes fignifies money 
and ſometimes the deity that the Romang a+ 
dored, as preſiding over riches, wealth, &c, 
in order to become poſſeſſors thereof them- 
ſelves ; they alſo adored his ſn, whom they 


_— 


called Argentinus, 


PACT MLARY (A.) ſomething belonging, re- 
ating, or pertaining to money. 
PE'DANT (3.) commonly —_ one, who 
having a ſmall ſtock of learning, carries or 
behaves himſelf ſo diſagreeably, by making 
unſeaſonable and miſapplied criticiſme, that 
his company is quite troubleſome, — in- 
ſtead of being inſtructi ve, is contemptible. 
PEDA'NTIC (4), boaſting, criticifing, of 
finding fault, like to, or after the manner of 


. a pedant, | 
PE'DAN'TRY (S,) a noiſy, vain, oftentatiou 
boaſting, or ſhew of learning. 
PEDERE'RO or PETTERE'RO (S.) a ſmall 
ſort of cannon, uſed chiefly on ſhip- board, 
to fire lanes, bits of iron, &c, upon an ene- 
my that attempts to board them, &c. often 
made with ſcrew-brecches to take, or put ia 
their charges that way, = 
PE'DESTAL (S.) in Architeflure, is what the 
column or pillar is ſupported by, or ftands 
upon ; and this uſually conſiſts of three party 
and by ſome architects in all the orders t 9 
ſuppoled to be one third part of the height of 
the column, including the baſe and capital, 
which is contradicted by others; alſo the 
ſtands or ſupports of ſtatues, are called fe- 
| defials; the heights, ornaments, and propor” 
tions of which are pony arbitrary, accord- 


ing to the fancy of the artiſt, 
oy ore fs en PF pickt 


| 
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PEEK. (S.) on Ship-bpa 


. Oh * 5 
3 L 
a. # a 
, „ "| a 


pon Ex (8.) the ek, ges, or anceftors, 


that a perſon is deſthrided of or from. 
Es.) one wh carries packs of ſmall 
"0043 or wires dp ind down the country, to 

En Peep bB. * 
Padlar rbb, a fort of confuſed, hodge- 


© podge ſpeech, uſed by typhes and others of 


the canting crew. 


PEDLING (S.) dealing in ſmall things or 


Voing böfne of little value. 


quantitfe | t 
PEDOBAPTISM (S.) infunt-baptiſtn. 


pEDO METER (S.) à mathematical inftru- 
ment compoſed of ſundry Wheels and pinions, 
with an ifldet 6h the ovrfige, having a chain 
Laftened to a hebel, the foot of a man, &c, 
to determine how many ſteps of turns Have 
been made from the time of begin#ing' to 


move to the time of cefing, by which means | 
the diflance from one place to another may 


be meaſured, without ahy extraordinar; 
tron ble, £5; 1 f 


re, 0 

ſometimes it means as room in the hold 
where men or ſhips of war put the powder, 
and merchant - ſhips, outward - bound, put 
their ftote of victuals, &c, ſometimes Heav- 
ing the hawſe over the anchor, ſo that the 
«ble is then exactly perpendicular betWixt 
tem, is called beawing ibe perk 3/ again, te 


| have the main-yard and fore-yard hoiſted 


bp, and ſo one end brought cloſe vp to the 
fronds, thie other being raiſed up, and ſo 
lane to the contrary ſide, 4s called viding 


PEEL (s) 2 Wooden inflrument of about a 


ard and 1 half long, and three quarters 
rod, on whith paſtry-cooks put many pics 
and tarts, &c. at once, either to cirty them 
{:om geutlemens houfes to be baked, or from 
© the oven to Where they are to be uſed at feaſts, 
or yreat entertainment; alſo the name of 
the inſttument that Bakers, Cc. uſe to put In- 


to the oven to draw their bread, pier, &c. 75 
With j alſo an inſtrument that Printers hung 


up their ſheets with, upon lines vr wooden 
rails, as they come from the that they 


. dry ſometimes it means che outward 
b rind Rin, vr coat of # onion, wal- 
nut, len n, of other tatable Frait, © 


PEEL (V.) to pull or firip off the outward 
batk, rind, coat, ſkin of any fruit, &c. ' 
PEE'LING (S.) ſometimes ſibnißes the net of 
pulling off the coat or rind of un orange, le- 

mon, &c, and fometithes the coat itſelf, 


PEEP {V.) to look at a perſon or thing pti- | 


_ vately through a ſmall hole, or 'a very ſhort 
time, %c. kiſo to make a moutrnful noiſe 
like 2 chicken that is #iſordertd 
22 or to de drowſy, heavy, or inclinable 


ks (s.) thoſe oho peep er look pti- 
aer. at any thing ; alſo a cant name for 


| , and ſometimes for a perſon's 
ey, : , ; 
5 or PIER (S,) in Sebi, is a 


ng or maſſive wall, built as a buttreſs or 


is vatioufly uſed ; | 


alfo to go | 


' Fortreſs in 4 mole or Hatbouf, to Denk 
violence of the ſea, or cutrent of an 

© witters, that ſv the ſhips may ride With the 
srestef fafety ; and ſometimes it is conſidered 
only as a pilaſtet to ſtrengthen a great wall of 
* high and large building f and forhetimics it 
5 1 . only the bhinſt or ſpace of wall that is 
betet een window and” window in à common 
houſe or building, from Whence'thoſt Tadk - 
 Injg-glafes that are put ther are Commonly 
, alle pie e, I fey are tinge BY to 

ep es. 5 n 5 5 "i * 
PEER (V.) to pep, Ner, by look at any ting 
very attentivel g yet ſo as if no notice Was 


% — 


taken of it, fily,'cundingly, Kc. 
PEERAGE (S.) the 47505 of à peer at- 
tached to Tacky; 3 &c, the con- 
ferring this onguf in the privitege of the 
kings of France und England 5 atfo a duty, 
cuſtom, toll, or tax, . e repairing, bulld- 
ing and ſapporting 1 at ſea, to pre- 
ſerve the Hipping in the Teverat PoE ut re, 
where theſe are built to break the viol 
„ PETS 5 I" 
PEE'RESS (s.) the Wife of a peer, und fothe- 
ee Codes, e 
PEE'RLESS (A.) beyond all equality; or 
E 
PEE'RLESSNESS — the conditlon dr 4 
lity of any thing thit cannot be equalled or 
matched. "E's | Fu +S f DN 
PEERS (S.) in Frante, ate yreat bffleerb 
T6nging to that crown, and couhfillors In the 
parſiament of Nr; mictently there were but 
12, 6 ecclefiafticks, and 6 lick, inſtitu 
to affift the ba hi frft tin ©" 


crown, and judging of fieſs and ui ces 
atmen vaiſals, to adviſe bim in ſtmpetrant- 
affaire, and ſerve him in the wit; but they 
are very much iticreaſed now, being about 
237 J atſo the name of all thoſe noblemien 
who'make up the houfe of lords itt the par- 
Hament of England; alſo jury men impan- 
nelled upon any inqueſt ; alfo perſons of the 
"ſame A . or quality ba 
'PEE'VISH (A.) freifu}, foon angry, bard" to 
br RNS ae, EE: | 
PEEVISHNESS (S.) a homour br diſpoſi- 
tion that is ſeldom pleafed, fretfulneſs, un- 
I as 
PEO (S.) a fmall piece of wood ufett ſometi mes 
do ſcrew up or tighten the firings of a muſity} 
inſtrument, ſometimes driven into a wall to 
+ bang any thing on, as hats, cforhes, horſes 
harneffes, &c, and ſometimes to ſtop ſmall 
holes in liquor-caſks, Sc. and fonictimes is 
| — 9 1 woman's name, 
who is properly name yet ; alſo the 
bene of Nl ies 


name piece of ſteel or iron put in- 

to childrens toys, called caftle:tops,” 
EO (V.) to bor a Hole with's gitnblet In a 
Vine, beer, ec, ik, to taſte the liquor, e. 

alſo to ſtrike or hit anything with the iron 
point that is faſtened or put imo childrens 


"toy, called caſtletopy, BAG OED) 


9 PE'GA. 


% 


„ 2 46 
” fer Oe rent of —— . 


print 0 74 boo ſprung the fountain | 
rent. & mounted on him, in 
for to fig pip) pat ind he was af- 
wards p among the. ſtars; others (ay, | . 
"i Pegaſus ſprung rom Meduſa's blood that 
rom, „hen Perſeus cut off her 
. in A ee it 10 4 conſtellation; ww 
the norther hemiſphere phere piftured upon, þ 


25 maps, 7 as a flying horſe, in wh 2 


's catalogue are 20 ſtars, by Tycho' 


agg, of. various mag · 


© nitudes, 
wk 68.5 4 2 leck that "aroſe. in the 
. 22 the ziel eh and that are re · 
| oy 2 7 that it was not 


only p mould | bec - 
# Woke fo peek 1 te 5 


4 5 it Can, jon, he] 


_ 9, and, by E 


e mr work. out our 


wy that. 
hz that our 


oy: wy 


* of ſalyytion, vi 

x Na th fo of Maſe, 8 
25 7 49. ᷑— gt 

A money, neben, wealth of any fort 


7 CAN (8, fame! ay. there two forts | 
PELICAN (6) _ or 


2 that lives up- 
"Oo dae ode upon bib 4. the other 

$ 11 de and feeds upon ſerpents and 
3 5 reptiles g ig i 16 72 32 ve. a particular 


. l lor its young; it generally places | 


n a craggy rock, to preſerve, it 
ad K ſerpents, which being naturally an 
„enemy, 92 when the wind, blows to- 
New, the fare un's neſt, and fo ſquirts-its ye- 
| ills the oung ones; the old one, 
1 n e again, mounts up a- 
"Joſt, and by beating its fides with its wings, 
«be the blood to guſh out, which falling 
vie the neſt, reftores life to the young ones 
2 the interpreters are not agreed what 
is bir4/1s when ſpoken of in the ſcriptures, 


e ſaying it is ihe bittern, the hern, the | 


Wan, the lapwing, or the cuckew ; with 

* 2 50 Chymifts, it is a ſort. of double veſſel, com- 
made Gf glaſs, uſed in diſtillation by 

fm. Sag alſo a ſurgeon's inſtrument to 
Ko w_ with alſo an old piece of ord- 


t carried a hall of about fix pounds, 
\ BELLE ET $ fall ball or ound ute 
of tow, dough 


PELLIGLES, $. (5) a very fine ne thin king and in| 
or 


. it is that cin that is form- 


1 


17 bo the yo amr 


ing, as men, was wy | 
E but our being juſ was from ourſelves 5 5 
tf 


en, and | 


| 


. FEM 
rated ſo m way; that / there 
"mach liquor lf 4 10 juſt hoe * 


in f 
Clerk of the PELLS (S. Jan. officer ar clerk. is 
Chancery, who enters evety teMer's bill ins 
. parchment roll; called the roll of receipts, 
and alſo makes: another, called the roll of 
en ings 8. 4 
PELLU'CID (A.) clear; tranſparent, di 
nous, that may be ſeen through 1 25 
or any other clear medium. b 
s|PE'LMEL (8.) 4 hurry, onfellon, diſorder, 
noiſe, rout, crowd, Ke, . 
PELT (s.) the ſcin of any beaſt, eſpecially af. 
ter the fir is tripped, pulled, or taken off; 
a a * e or paſſton, that an angry 
Piercy: (V. ) to throw dirt, ſnow- balls, ſtones, 
c. at a perſon, 
PE'LTING (S.) the act of throwing dirt, 
ſtones, &c, alſo accuſing a perſon of an 
2 rig men . 
a W trades 
in the ſkins of beaſts. 
|PE/MBRIDGE (s.) in Berefardſpire, a ſmall 
town whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from London 100. computed, and, 122 
. . meaſured miles. 
[PE MBROKE (8.) the county town of en- 
broleſbire, ſtands on the eaſt. thoje of Miferd- 
Haven, having two fair. bridges over the 
Crest; it is the largeſt, richeſt, and moſt 
- flouriſhing town of all Soucb-Wales, being in- 
habited by many gentlemen, merchants, and 
bother conſiderable traders, who are reported 
to employ 200 ſail of ſhips ; here is a cuſtom- 
houſe. with proper officers: ;, it was for- 
merly a place- of good ſtrengt 
fied with a wall, on which are bean , 
having three gates for entrance; and al — 
with a ſtrong caſtle. ſeated on a rock 4.97 
of late years theſe are gone to decay; it is 4 
town corporate, governed by a mayor and ſub- 
officers ; has a very good. market weekly on 
Saturday, and ſends one member to parkia- 
ment; diſtant from Londen 177 computed, 
and 214 meaſured miles. 
Pt MBROKESHIRE (S.). in e u 
the moſt extreme weſtern 
ſoil is rich and fertile, botn * tillage and 
paſturage well ſtored with cattle ; It is al- 
n oſt ſurrounded with the ſea, and repleniſh 
ed with fine rivers, which furniſh the inha- 
bitants with plenty of fith and fowl wi er. within 
the earth are many mines, eſpeci 
mines; its L e place for ni 25 
called Mi Her Haven, one of the greateſt and 
beſt ports in Britain, containing 535 roads, J 16 
creeks, and 5 bays, ſo that a1 ſhips may 
ride ſafely ut a time; part of this county is 
inhabited by. Flemings, wha were . 
by king Henry I. the place where t 
is called Lit. England beyond Malu; th 
county has 7 hundreds, 145 pariſhes, a ard 
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* 4 liquors that are evapo- 


| bigs e e it i⸗ * the b1ſhoprick CN 


being forti- - 
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DEST RSSAEITRIEPLEMCTY 


2 (S.) 3 ſmall instrument to write with; 
in E | 
quill 3 in the Eaſt, of a reed, &c. 
allo a coop for fowls, or à fold for 'ſheep; 
alſo the head of a pond where a-reſervoir 
of water is kept fordriving large mills, either 
for {melting or forging of iron, lead, cop- 
&c, 2 , by > / - 4 i ; : 
iv.) to ſet or write down directions in a 
a ured. alſo to incloſe in a 
cloſe or ſtrait place, ike chickens-in # coop, 
is 5 fold, $16 hs OO SY 
unten ſomething belonging to fines or| 
niſuments. „ | 
ENALNESS ($.) the condition or quality 
of an action or circumſtance, whereby a per- 
ſon may come under the laſh of the law, or 
forfeiture of ſome covenant, © 
PENALTY (S } the hoe or puniſhment for 
doing or forbearing certain acts. i 
PLNANCE (s.) called by the Jud Ter. 
tha, which they ſay conſiſted in the love of 
God attended with good works; they made | 


4 


7 time before ö 22 
it, in tion to the crimes. commi 
oh; and f enitengineley to aſſizn them their 
diſcipline when they came to confeſſion, 
1 place for th 
t a place for the 
be? the — after death, and 
crifices for the dead 5 but now they yo. n0 
farther than prayers for them; it is ſaid, the 
Phariſees maintained that the ſouls of good 
men went into another body after death, but 
the ſouls of the wicked went to hell directly; 
| in the Primitive Church, theſe who had miſ- 
behaved themſelves to any ſcandalous degree, 
were put under diſcipline, and barred ſeveral 
privileges, as of communion, cc. _ Penance 


ifica- 


the offender, cloathed in ſackcloth, and co- 
vered with aſhes, proſtrated himſelf before 
the c tion, took hold of the knees of 
the kika, and Kiſſed their feet to move 
their compaſſion, and obtain their prayers, 
to which the biſhop alſo exhorted them by a 
particular di ſcourſe made on that occaſion ; 
he was obliged to frequent faſting and much 

inence, to continue long and often in 
prayer, either kneeling or proſtrate, 10 
witch, lie upon the ground, and give alms, 
«cording to his ability, to abſtain from all 
a and ordinary converſation, du- 
nng the time of his to keep no 


even with the faithful, hut in caſes 
of great neceſſity ; and though he might go 
ts church and hear the ſermons and ers, 
yet he might not ke of the 
ment; how lon 


is now commonly made of a} - 


a confeſſion _ the day of expration, or 
had ſtated degrees 


kart, and annexed to the ſin - 
red ſa- 


was-impoſed/publickly in the church, where 


br gas meddle with no buſineſs, nor con- 


heſe exerciſes were to] 
Gntinue was at the direction of the biſhap, | 


ealmijiefs and diſcretion ac he was maſte? 
of . it my Tweet ve by degrees, and 
a to meful a degree by the 

mw we - Rome; that : 
: might perform nice for the offender; 
tue exceeding Franck of the orimities 

church introduced an extteme. opinion of -- 


«<5 


> 
© 


what that degenerated into, is well known 
by ' the neceſſity the teformed nations and 
countries were brought to of abotiſhing 


1 


houſhold gods, which wee of two. ſorts, 
ux. publick and private; the publick ones 
were à fort of tutelat deities to the city and 
empire of Reme ;z the or or Fepreſeuta 
tons of thoſe pretended deitics were brought 
by /En:as ſtom Troy, ſome of which were 
made of iron; ſome of brafs, and ſome of 


, earth. 7 
PENCE (S.) ſometimes meant a ſmall portion: 
of copper money uſed by way of change ; 
and ſometimes means the tax or impoſition - 
ſormerly paid by the Engiſ to the ſee of 
Nome, caſſed Peter-perce, at firſt only paid 
for the maintenance of an Engl ſchool at 
Rome, and paid by every houſe, tho 
terwards reftrain 
lue of 
was co at the feaſt of St. Peter ad in- 
cula, at which time thoſe biſhops who were 
to pf 


to thoſe who had the va- 


king's court, if they did not pay it; fome 
lings forbad the payment, and others re- 


| Rtored it, till it was abſolutely taken off by a 
ſtatute of 1 Zizaberb 5 be bas xo the 1 
is ſometimes uſed to hint that the perion is 


for money others 


the prieſthood; and a monaſtick life, and - 


| PENA'TES (s.) were the heathen er fagan 


though af- 
8 quick or live ſtock ; this 


it to the pope, might be ſued in the 


nein 0 
PE NCiL (s.) a ſmall infirument- of various 
| uſes; ſometimes it means the fine hair-bruth 


that a painter uſes in his work; ſometimes 
means a ſmall, long, thin piece of flatey to 
write with on a broad flat ſlate 3 and ſome- 
times red chalk or black lead cut in thin Nlipss 
and incloſed in wood, to writememorandums. 
3 
PE NCR 5.) in ordſhire evlar- 
ly famous for Neo great 5 and — wi 
cially for ſaddle-nags ; its marllet' though 
| ſmall, is weekly on Tueſday ; diftant-frons - 
London 100 computed, and 122 meaſared 
,_ made faſt at one end, either to the head 5f 
| and are in bigneſs according t 
| 2 * iam a 
tu into, oo 
PE'NDANTS (s.) jewels or 2 hangin 
or to hang at a woman's ears; alſo the {# 


that grow on ſtamina or chives; alls thoſg 
long colours which are wes Fury at the yard 


vie tempered the matter with as much 


arms of hips, or from the of the mat, 
; R 8 SM 5 ſoy 


: 


for ſhew or ornatpent to make her look 


- | - beautiful, 3 | 
PENDENT (A) hanging downward, faſtened 
At one end and free at the other. 
- PE'NDULOUS (A,) any thing that hangs 
down, and is at free liberty to {wing or play 
backwards and forwards. . _ 
| PE'NDULUM (S.) any weight faſtened to the 
end of a wire, ſtring, &c, and ſuſpended ona 
nail, &c, to vibrate or ſwing freely, which, 
according to its length, vibratgs 4 certain 
number of times in a determinate ſpace of 


time, from whence thaſe excelient machines| 


commonly called clocks, are mage and regu- 
. "lated; for it is found by experience, that a 
* pendulum, whoſe, length fram the, point of 
" ſuſpenſion, to the center of the weight or 
"hall is 39 inches and. two tenths of an inch, 
"beats or vibrates ſeconds, and for the certain- 
Y and excellency thereof i, called the royal 
fandard ; and from this all others are regu- 


lated ; for it is demonſtrated, that all lengths] 


* of pendulums are to one another, as the ſquares 
of the times of the ſeveral oſcillations. 
 PE'NETRABLE (A.] any thing that may be 
pierced through, conjectured, gueſſed, diveg, 
pr found out. 3 a 
| 1 Fe rn me or n. 
2. 2 P the C acity, condition, or qua- 
lit y K any thing tha: may be bored or 
jerced, Kr. | £3 +; 7 | 
 PENETRANT (A.) of a ſharp, Piercing, 
_ wit, ſubtle, cunning, . 
PEINETRATE (V.) to conceive, apprehend, 
dive into, bore, pierce, or. get through any 
thing. . Vorn 
. PENETRA'TION (S.) the a of boring or 
piercing through any thing; or the faculty of 
- *apprehending, learning, or knowing the dif- 
cultics of arts and ſciences. , - 


* | Was ; 
* ; 4 
4 w [ 


PE'/NITENTNESS(($.) the diſpoſition of 
that is ſorry, or ie to _—_ . 


for any offence. 3 TS. 
PE'NITENT'S G.) choſe who are ſorry, ani 
|, humble themſelves for their fins, faults gr 
. crymes committed, &. allo the name of 
ſome perſong who [formed ſeveral fraternitiy 
in Haly, and made profeſſian of doing public 
| Penance at certain times in the. gear; fron 
; whence ſprung a dangerous ſect, Who in « 
frantick mood ran up and down. the ftycey 
In companies, naked to:the waiſt, and flah- 
ings miſclves vety ſevcrely, called the Fl 
gelants, who affirmed that this not only 
htained remiſhon of what ſins they hu 
' heretofore committed, but alſo. of all thok 
; they ſhauld hereaf er commit; and tho thi 
Va: diſcountenanced and ſuppreiſed, yet ther 
; are ſaveral fraternities of different colour 
that go by this name, and exerciſe this dil. 
cipline, tho” ſamewhat more moderatcly, 1 

this day, 


PE/NKNIFE (s.) a ſmall knife made with 4 


„ 


ves thick back, and ground hollow on pur- 


poſe to make pens with. 
PENMAN (S.) ſometimes is taken ſor an v- 
thor, writes, or compaſer of any boak, ant 
ſometimes for one We mak es the art of very 
- fige or curious writing: his particular emploi, 
vulgariy called a writing-maſter, 
PE/NNILESS (A.) poor, with neyer a 
of money in a perion's pocket or pol 
PE'N NON (S. J a flag or banner terminating is 
L and in Heraldry, it is ſuch 4 


— TR h 

PENNY, rather PENY (S. ya ſmall piece of (i 
ver coin, werth the 22th part of a ſhilling, « 

two or four pieces of copper coin, the om 
called a halſpenny, the other a farthing. 


| - JPENNY-WEIGH'Y {$.) a ſmall weight i. 

 PENETRA'TIV (A.) the quality or faculty | | the divifion of the pound troy, being the 
_ "of piercing, getting into, or through a thing | - -240th part of a paund in weight, as à pet) 
or matter, 4 Att. hed - is the, ſame part of © pound ſtarling in 'value, 
PENINSULA (S.)/a neck of land that rups | becauſe that anciently the pound of ſilver wi 
out into the ſea, and is almoſt ſurrounded by | the fame value with the pound of coin, 0 
www K II 204 but now-the value of a ae . 
PENI'NSULATED\(A.) any place almoſt bullion or ſilver is of an uncertain value i 
* moated or ſurrounded with water. l coin, according to the ſine ne ſa, or 100 


'PE'NITENCE (s.) the aft of repentance, 
\-" "ſorrow, cpntrition, mortification, &c, for 
_ "ſome fauſt committed. 5 
PpENTTENT ( A,) ſorrowful for a fault com- 

mitted, willing to make ſatisfaction, or un- 


| — „ ment far an offence. 8 ö 
'  PENITE'NTIAL (A,) ſamething that belopgs 


to repentance, _ , , . 
PENITE'NTIAL ($.) a certain bool among 
the Roman Catbelicks, that contains direQti- 


don, prayer, Kc, relative to every fin. 
. PENYIRNTIARY (S.) in 3 of 
Rome, is a prieſt appointed to hear confeflions, 


And appofnt penances, which at firſt was the 
work of the biſhop only, in the weſtern Re- 


it bears to ſtandard filver, which is alſo at 
uncertain value, according as there. is plenty 
or demand for: bullion 3 but, at the A, 
where tize ſtandard and-price is frxed to 1 
ounges,'2 drums fi ne, and 4 J 2.3, value, ti 
- weight is worth 3 d ; 
PE'NNY- WORTH (S.) ſometimes means 1 
much meat, bread or other 'commodity, 4 
may be bought for a peny 5 and ſometime: it 
means a baryain or profitable purchaſe, by 
which the buyer may be a great gainer. 
PE'NRISE (S.) in Glamorgarſpire, Srl. 
Mun, is near the ſea, and has 2 fil 
mark weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from 
Londen 155 computed, and 187 meaſurts 


man church, till the 12th century; alſ@ the 
place where the contelians are taken, .__ . + 


1322 vpFrNπν.ꝛ 


4 
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number of pillars, the ſhafts 


pP E N 


FE NRITH or PERITH (s.) in Cumberland, 


ſeated on a hill called Perich Fell, near the 


givers Eimomt and Lotwther, a large, well 


built, and populous town, much inhabited by 
farmers, c. and though it is neither a bo- 
rough nor corporation, yet the county ſeffions 
are held here, and weekly a great market on 
Tueſday, which is much reſorted to for corn, 
cattle, and all ſorts of proviſions, the mar- 
ket-place being very large and commodions 
for that purpoſe 3 the church is lately re- 
built, the roof of which is e y a 
of 


lumns are one intire ſtone, of a reddiſh co- 
lour hewn out of a quarry that is at the en- 
trance of the town; diftant from London 221 
computed, and 284 meaſured miles, 
PENRYN (S.) in 
borough-town, ſeated on a creek of Falmouth 
Hauen, weſtward, where ſhips of great bur- 
den can eaſily come up, which by reaſon of 
its healthful and pleaſant Gtuation occaſions 
it to be full of conſiderable inhabitants, who 
drive a great trade in pilchards and the New- 
bundland fiſhery 3 here are. weekly 3 
kets, on Weuneſday and Friday for corn, and 


Saturday fot all ſorts of proviſions; thetown | 


copſifts of one principal fireet, and ſome ſmall 
branches; King James I. incorporated it, 
and it is now governed by a mayor, 11 bur- 
zeſſes or aldermen, and 12 commoen-council- 
men, Kc. King James II. granted a new 
charter, 
for parliament (whither it ſends two) ſhould 
be in the pes only; but that power 
was never uſed, and now all the inhabitants 


7 


that pay ſcot and lot, have votes; diftant | 
from Londn 219 computed, and 264 mea- 


ſurcd miles. 


PENSA'NCE or PENZA'NCE (5.) in Corn- | 
wall, is the fartheſt town of any note weft, | 
being 230 computed, and 290 meaſured miles | 
from London; this is a place of good bufſ- | 
neſs, is well built and populous, and has a | 
great many ſaups belonging to it; it is ſeat- | 4 i 

} PE'NTAGRAPH ($.) an inſtrument᷑ contrived 
to cop! int, drawings, 
1 


ed on Mourts-bay, in an inlet belonging to 


on Thurſday. 7 
PENSFOR.D (S.) in Somerſetſhire, ſeated on 


it, and hath a conſiderable market weekly | 


much inhabited by hatters and bakers ; it 


a good market weekly on Tueſday ; diſ- | 


tant from London 94 computed, and 114 mea- 
ſored miles, Ss: | 

PENSION (S.) the allowance that 3 prince, 
c. makes to particular people for their 
maintenance, upon account of having them 
always ready When their ſervice may be. of 
uſe to him, alſo the alms or charitable al- 


* Jowance made by pariſhes, alms-houſes, & c. p 


to sed or pour people, whoſe necefities fe- 

vire the r affiftance;z alſo an allowance or 

19 for any labour or ſervice, 
PENSIONARY or PE'NSIONER ($:) one 


who receives an annual allowance, ſtipend, | 


whoſe co- 


rmawall, is a conſiderable 


mar- 


— 


— 


— — 


„ 


SE" 


P 


"0p Galary, either by way of 
ſervice done ; alſo the title of the 


E/N 
which the election of members | 2 
PENIX A.) ſhut up, incloſed, Rraitened for 


PENTAQETER (S.) a 
the river Chus, a town of good note, and | of ñ v OE: | 
PE'NT AT EUCH (s,) 6gnifies any book con- 
; ſifting of five parts, diviſions, or, books, but 


PE TA 


ke 
or prime miniſter of the fates of Holland, 


. which office continues for five years, and is 


re · election of the 


then generally renewed 
be dies, and is : 


ſame perſon, and ſo on ti 


is called the grand penfonary 3 every parti- 


cular city in every province having ſuch an 


officer that preſides in their particular coun» 


cils, &c. and in the aſſemblies of the ſtates 
of the province he is ſpeaker on the behalf of 
his city ; but their authority is not the ſame 
in all places, in ſome they anly give their ad- 
vice, and are only in the aſſemblies. of the 
magiſtrates, when called, in others they at- 
tend conſtantly, and in others they make, 
repare, or draw up the propoſitions on be- 
alf of the bourguer-maſters, and metho- 
dige and draw up their reſolutions; they al- 
fo Wave a fixed allowance from the flate ; 
there arc alſo a band or company of gentle- 
men in the court of England, called gentlemen 
Penſioners, whoſe buſineſs 18 to guard the king's 
perſon in his own houſe, and for that pur- 
poſe are always iv waiting in the preſence- 
chamber; their number is 40, who are ob- 
liged to keep three double horſes, and a ſer- 
vant, who is to be armed; they commonly 
bear a gilt pole-ax, and have a captain, lieu - 
tenant, ſtandard-bearer and clerk, of the 
7 for officers, 3 | 
VE (A.) thoughtful, ſad, heavy, ſor- 


rowful, grievous, &c. 


» 
5 : 


room, &c, | 
'PE'N'TACHORD (s.) any muſical inſtrument 


that has five Tirings. - 


E'NTAGON (S.) a geometrical figure, con- 


ſiſti of five angles, and five ſides; if the 
ſides are all equal, it is called a regular iſope- 


rimeter or pentagon ; and when conſidered 


aſtrolegically, conſtitutes the new aſpect 
called a quintile z when the ſides of the fi- 
gure are uriequal, it is called irregular, and 
may be varied many ways. 


c. in any propor- 
out being ſkilled in drawing, 

poetical term ſor a 
verſe conſiſting of five feet, 


tion, W1 


generally means the five firſt books of the 
Oid Teftarreht, called Geneſis, Exodus, Le- 
witicus, Numbers and Deuteronomy, generally 
ſuppole#to be written by Moſer, * 

' LON (S.) an exerciſe among the 
Orth, which conſiſled of five forts of plays 
or exerciies, viz, runningy leaping, or throw- 
ing.the gquoit, hurling of tbe javelin, boxing, 


and wreſt\;ag ; whoever came off conquerer 


in any one had a reward; but he that was 
the viftor iu all receiveo 4 Im, which, was 
ut into his hand, and had his name pub- 
ſhed with many praiſes, and a Joud voice, 
Rr 2 by 
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_ feaſt 


PE'NTHOVUSE (s.) in 


"PE N 


1 — value beſtowed upon him. 
'NTECOST (.) literall 3 the ordi- 
nal number called the fiftieth ; and amon 
the Jeu it is what they called the f. 
of weeks, it being the fiftieth day aftey the 
fixteenth of Niſan, or the ſecond day of the 
paſſover, which contained full ſeven weeks, at 
which time they offered the firſt fruits of the 
wheat harveſt, which at that time was com- 
pleated ; this offering conſiſted of two loaves 

of leavened bread, fix pints of meal, ſeven 
lambs of that year, one calf, and two rams 
for a burnt-offering, two lambs for a peace- 
offering, and a goat for a fin-offering ; it 
was inftituted the Jews, firſt, te 


the „ there to acknowledge h ute 
dominion over the whole country, and on 
their labours z and ſecondly, to call £6 re- 
membrance, and to give God thanks for the 
law which he had given them from Mount 
Finai, the fiſtieth day after their coming out 
of 47. the modern Jerus celebrate this 
ot two days, during which they ab- 
Rain from labour and all ſecular buſineſs z 
they dreſs their ſynagogues and places where 
they read the law, and alſo their houſes, 
 garlands made of roſes, flowers, &c, 
and ſhew all manner of tekens of joy, -plea- 
ſure and ſatisfaction; the Chriſtian church 
alſo celebrates this feaſt fifty days, or ſeven 
weeks after Eafler, or the feaſt of the re- 
ſurrection of our Saviour; and this is, and 
has always been obſerved upon a Sunday, 
upon account of the, apoſtles having, after 
the aſcenſion of Chriſt, aſſembled themſelves 
begether (it is reported by ſome) in the houſe 
of Mary the mother of Jabn, upon Mount 
Sion, when they waited for the Holy Ghoſt 
which Chriſt had promiſed to ſend them 
and about nine of the clock. in the forenoon 
there was a noiſe as of a mighty wind that 
filled the whole houſe, and at the ſame time 
the appearance of fite in the ſhape of tongues, 
ee or cloven, ſettled upon each of their 
cads, and from that time they were en- 
dowed with the ſpitit of ſpeaking various 
tongues, &c, this is put by the chronologers 
in t 201. „ 
PE'NTECO'STALS (S.) offerings or preſents 
made by the people to their parochial mini- 
ſter, or of ſmall churches to their great or 
mother church at Whicrſuntide, 


PENTECOST A'KIAN (S.) inthe GreekChurch, 


is one of their eccleſiaſtical books, that con- 
tains the office for the church from Faſfler- 
day till the eighth day after Pentecoſt, which 
they call the Sund. of all the Saints, and in 
the Roman Church Trinity Sunday, 

wilding, is a ſhelter 
made of boards, &c. over a door, window, 


dec, to keep goods or perſons both from the 
rain and ſun. 


PENU'LTIMA (s.) in words of feveral ſylla« 


7 
15 


PER 


br the publick herald, and had alſo a crown bles, means the laſt but one, as in c 


unding, pound is the penultima, 5 
NU“ MBR A (8.) in ee is a faint @ 
partial ſhadow obſerved between the 
ſhadow, and the full light in an eclipſe; ang 
this degree of light and ſhadow of the yg. 
numbra will be greater or leſs, as the 
lie open to a greater or leſſer of 
ſun's body, in calculations of eclipſes, whe. 
ther of the ſun, N or other planets, 
primary or ſecondary; but it is conk. 
derable in that of the ſun, 
PENU'RIOUS (A.) covetous, niggardly, ſtin- 
by 3 alſo curious or nice, . 
PE 


UR (S.) great poverty, or want, ex- 
treme neceſſity, &c. 


ny, wo Ifr aclites to appear at the __ of | PEO'PLE (5) ſignifies every perſon, or the 
is abſol | 


whole collection of inhabitants in a nation 
various c ſuch as the common papl, 
the great or rich people, Cc. 

PEOPLE (V.) to ſtock or furniſh an uninha- 
bited place with people or inhabitants, 

PE'PPER (S.) a fort of ſpice that grows in 
ſmall round grains in the Indies, of a hot and 
dry nature of quality, and uſed to ſeaſon 
ſoups, &c, alſo to ſtrew upon thoſe fruits 
that are cold and moiſt; it grows upon 2 
weak and low ſhrub of the reptile kind, and 
commonly planted at the foot of large trees; 
the corns, berries, or ſeeds grow in cluſter 
like grapes, which are at firſt green, when 
ripe and on the tree red; and being gathered 
and dried in the ſun, become almoſt black; 
and this is what is commonly called blact 
pepper; the white pepper is the fruit of the 
ſame plant, and is prepared by moiſtening 
the grain in ſea water, and then drying it in 
the ſun ; this occaſions the outward bark 


ſeed or pulp which is white ; long peſ per is 
much the ſame, only it grows in heads like 
Indian corn, with many grains cloſe huſked 
together in heads, about the length and thick- 
neſs of a child's finger, and is not quite ſo 
pungent as the other ; there is another ſort 
called gow e, or piper Indicum, which 
is of a coral colour, ſome of which is very 
ſharp, ſtrong, or pungent ; there is alſo an- 
other ſort called Famaica-pepper, and by 
ſome all-ſpice, upon account of its pleatant 
and univerſal aromatick taſte, when pounded 
or ground to powder, 


PE/PPERED (A.) firewed or high ſeaſoned 


niſhed by pelting, &c. alſo a term for one 
ors has got the pox or foul diſeuſc to a great 
cl * 
PERADVE'NTURE (Fan.) perhaps, it may 
be ſo, &c. 
ing thro' any place, in order to ſettle the 
boundaries, &c. 


PERAMBULA “TOR (S.) one who goes ove 
held, wood, or manor, to ſettle the * 


4 


or rack gre”. and theſe are ſub-divided imo 
, 


or huſk to peel off, and ſo leaves only the 


with pepper; alſo very much or ſeverely pu- 


PER AMBULA'TION 100 a walking or - 


PER 

- gies, xc. alſo a mathematical inſtrument uſed 
in ſurveying, ſometimes called a pedometer, 
2 way- wiſer, or ſurveying- wheel. 

PERCEI'V ABLE or PERCE'PTIBLE (A.) 
any thing that may be ſeen, conceived, or 


unde . 

pERCETVE (V.) to apprehend, underſtand, 
ſee, know, &c. 

PERCE/PTION (S.) that act of the mind 
whereby it ſees, knows, conceives, under- 
ſtands, &c. 5 

PERCH (5) aſtick put croſs a bird-cage for 
the bird to ſleep or reſt on, 

PERCH (V.) to fly to, get upon, or fit on 
ſome ſtick or elevated like a bird, to 


reſt on, ; | 
PERCOLA'TION (S.) a ſtraining liquor, &c. 
' through a cloth, &. in order to ſeparate or 
take away the dregs, and make the liquor 
clear, fine, &c, : - 
PERCU'SSION (S.) a ftriking or hitting one 
body againſt another. 
PERDITION (S.) ruin, deſtruction, miſery, 
deſolation, ſorrow, woe, &c. 
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SSIS d 
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in wait for another, &c, like ſoldiers that 
lie in ambuſh, 

PERDU'RABLE (A.) any thing that is of a 
very firm, ſtrong, continuing, or durable 
nature, * 

PERDURA'TION (S.) the actual continuing, 
or laſting a great while. 

PEREGRINA'”TION (S.) a travelling into-a 
& country, or at a great diſtance from 


e. 

PE'REGRINE (A.) foreign, outlandiſh; alſo 
diſplaced or out of onder. 

PEREMPTORY (A.) poſitive, abſolute, ex- 
preſs, without any alteration z alſo bold, 
laucy, malapert, &c. 

PERE'NNIAL (A.) laſting, abiding, or con- 
tinuing all the year round; in Phyfich, it is 
when a fever is continual without any inter- 
miſſion, : 

PERFECT (A.) without fault, blemiſh or de- 
ſect, very curious, delicate, and complete. 

Perfeti Numbers, ſuch whoſe even or aliquot 
parts being all added together, exactly make 
up the number itſelf, of which there are but 
very few, for from unity to 100.100.000.000 
there are but ten, 


- 


214112 


4 


» 


=; thing, to compleat, finiſh, or make uſe- 

ful that which was deficient or uſeleſs, 

PERFE'CTION or PE/RFECTNESS (S.) 
that which has no defect; and ſometimes 
means the condition or quality of ſomething 
that is very excellent, curious, or finely ac- 
yn. ung ee perfection being in no- 
thing but God only z natural perfection means 
only the condition of thoſe perions or thin 

; Which have all their powers, parts, and fa- 


febtion is the practice of ſuch virtues as ren- 


J. 


77 l PERDUE' (V.) to lie concealed, hidden, 


PERFECT (V.) to ſupply what is wanting in| 


culties in their full vigourz and moral per- 


PER 

PERFTDIOUs (A.) baſe, treacherous, falſe, 
mean, vile, that cannot be believed or truſted. 

PERFI'DIOUSNESS or PE RFIDY (S.) the 
act of treacherouſneſs, falſeneſs to a perſon's 
truſt, or breach of promiſe, &c. 

PE'RFORATE (v. to plerce or bore a hole 
through any thing. 

PE'RFORATED (A.) in Botany, is when a 
leaf being held up againſt the light, there 
ſeems as if a large number of pin-holes had 
been made in it; and in Hoe when 
= ordinary pierces or goes through an- 
other. | 

PERFORA'TION (S.) a boreing or going thro” . 
any thing; in Surgery, it is the paſſing or 
penetrating by an inſtrument into any of 
the larger cavities, or the opening an abſceſs. 
by an inftrument ; alſo an erofion or eating 
of the bones through them. 

PERFO'RCE Part.) by compulſian, violence, 
or conſtraint. f 

PERFO RM (V.) to act or do any thing that 
a perſon undertakes to put In execution. 

PERFORMANCE (S.) the act of doing any 

thing, or the work. itſelf done, 

PERFU'ME (V.) to ſcent or make a place or 
thing ſmell ſweet or pleaſant, 

PERFUME (S.) a drug or ingredient that has 
a flrong, agreeable, or pleaſant ſmell ; alſo 
the ſcent or ſmell emitted by any ſuch body, 

PERFU”"MER (S.) one who makes it his trade 
to ſell, make and _— umes, 

PERTU “ NCTORINESS (S.) lightneſs, care- 
leflneſs, 8 &e. 

PERFU'NCTORY (A.) careleſs, flight, neg- 
ligent, indolent. a 

PERHA'PS (Part.) probably, or it may ſo hap- 

n, or chance to be, | 

PERICA'RDIUM (S,) a membrane which ſur- 
rounds the whole ſubſtance of the heart, 
and contains a liquor in it to refrigerate the 
heart, 

PERICA'RPIUM (S.) in Phy/ich, is ſuch a 
remedy as is bound round a perſon's wriſt, 
to cure or take away an aguez alſo a root 

againſt the ill effects of hemlock. 

PERICR A'NIUM (S.) a thick coat or meme 
brane that immediately infolds the ſkull, 

PE'RIL (S.) danger or hazard. 

PE'RILOUS (A.) dangerous, hazardous, 

PERI'METER ($,) in Geometry, is the ſame 

with circumference, or that which incloſes 

any figure; as in a triangle, it is a line com- 
{ed of three lines; in a circle, it is the 


ame with periphery; in a cube, it is a ſur- 
face _— of fix ſurfaces 3 in a ſphere, 
one who 


e ſpherical ſurface, c. 
PE'RIOD (8. 1 in Grammar, is a full ſtop or 
point made at the end of a clauſe or ſentence, 
where the ſentence is full, perfeft and com- 
plete, marked (.) ; in Aridmetich, it is a 
mark or ſeparation made between evcry three 
or fix figures, for the more ready and eaſy 
expreſſing the value of the figures in words 
in Aſtronomy, it is the ſpace of time, a ſtar, 


4 


mo practiſer eminently uſeful and —_ 


R | 3 c. 


P E R 


&c. takes in goi 


its whole courſe, or re-| 


turning from the ſame point from whence it | 


came; in Phyſick, the time a diſtemper takes 
up from its beginning to its height; in Chro- 
nohopy, an epocha or interval of time, b 

which the year? of any actions are computed, 
or time is meaſured, _ 


PERIO'DICAL or PERIO/DICK (A.) any 


thing that has a ſettled or determinate time 
to perform its courſe or revolution in, 
_ PERIOE'CI (S.) are thoſe inhabitants of the 
__ earth that are diſtant from one another 180 
degrees of longitude, but both in the ſame 
latitude; the only difference between them 
ie, that when it is morning at one place, it 
is cvening at the other; and gy 1 att x 
when it is noon at the one place, it is mid- 
night at the other; but their days and nights 
are of- equal length; and it is ſummer, 
105 &c, at both places at the ſame time. 
PEk1 '* TEUM (S.) a very thin ſkin that im- 
mediately covers all the bones of the body, 


excepting ſome few, ſuch as theteeth, ears, | 


c&c, and thro? which the ſeveral veſſels that 
nouriſh them paſs, ge > 
PERIPATE'TICK (A.) ſomething belonging 
to the philoſophy eſtabliſhed by Ariſtotle, 
PERIPATE' TICKS (s.) the followers or 
' maintainers of the eee of Ariſlorle, 
which the curious obſervations and nice diſ- 
quiſitions of the moderns have wholly dif- 


proved and laid aſide. i a 
PER 


RI'FHERY (s.) the out-line of any geo- 
metrical figure, as of a circle, &c. 
PERI'PHRASE (V.) to uſe a great many 


words in ſpeaking to, or upon any ſubject, | 


when a few might ſerve, 

 PERYPHRASIS (S.) an expoſition of any 
ſubject a perſon is ſpeaking of, by a cireum- 
locution of words, when the text or ſubject 
might be expreſſed in a few words, 

PERIPNEU'MONY (S.) an inflammation of 


the ſubſtance of the lungs, accompanied | 


with a ſharp fever, hard-breathing, a cough, 
and & hei pay. | 
PER1'SCII or PERI'SCIONS (S.) thoſe peo- 
ple or inhabitants that live within the com- 
paſs of the arctick and antarctick circles, 
who, by reaſon of the ſun's continuing at a 
certain ſeaſon of the year for ſeveral days to- 
gether above their horizen, their ſhidows 
turn daily as the ſun moves to all points of 
the compals, 
PERISH (V.) to waſte, to be deſtroyed, ruin- 
' ed, to be rejefted, caſt off, &c, | 
PERISHABLE (A.) any thing that is in a 
* Rate or condition, or that is inclinable to de- 
_ Cay, waſte, ot be deſtroyed, | 
RISTA'LTICK (A.) crawling or wrig- 
” gling, from whence, in Anatomy, the inter- 
nal motion of the guts that occaſions the 
voiding of excrements, and the motion of the 
veſſels, whereby the humours aſcend or de- 
ſcend, whether they be chyle, blood, water, c&c. 


| _ bs called the perifteltich motion of the — 


PE'RISTYLE (S.) in Acbiteclure, is a plu 
encompaſſed with a row of columns oi pil, 
lars on the infide,, . 
PERITROꝶ CHI UM (s.) in Mcchanicks,,is | 
wheel concentrick with the baſe of a cylin- 
der, and moveable together with it about 28 
axis, which with the wheel and levers fixed 
therein to move it, conſtitute that power 
commonly called the axis in peritrochio, and 
which is eſteemed one of the ſimple power; 
for raiſing great weights. | 
PE'RJURE (V.) to ſwear falſely, knowingly, 
and wilfully before a magiſtrate, in order to 
hinder or prevent juſtice being done to, 4 
upon contending perſons, | | 
PERJURY (S.) the act of ſwearing ſal eh, 
knowingly, and wilfully, eſpecially beſat 
magiſtrates legally appointed to inquire into 
and examine the reaſons and cauſes of com- 
plaints brought before them; the Roman xt 
firſt puniſhed this crime by throwing the 
offender headlong from the Tarpeian preci- 
pice ; but this penalty was afterwards alter 
ed upon a ſuppoſition, that the gods would 
vindicate their own honour by ſome remark- 
able judgment upon the offender; the Cu 
ſet a mark of infamy upon them; after the 
empire became Chriſtian, if any one (ware 
f,liely upon the goſpels, he was to have his 
tongue cut out; the Ju. puniſhed this fault 
very exemplarily, and the canons of the pris 
mitive church enjoin eleven years penance; 
among the Turks, a perſon convicted of pa- 
Jury is led thro” the city in his ſhirt riding 
on an aſs, with his face to the tail, which 
they hold in their hands, baving their face 
daubed, and on their ſhoulders a parcel of 
guts and other garbage, and they are burt- 
ed on the check and forehead, and for eit 
made incapable of being witneſſes in any 
cauſe whatever, 5 a 
PE'RIWIG or PERU'KE (S.) a faſhion): 
covering or ornament, now worn by mot 
men upon their heads, inſtead or in ie 
room of their own natural hair. 
PERIWTNKLE (S.) a ſmall ſhell-fifh, reſem- 
oy a land ſnail; alſo the name of as 
erb. | | 
PERIZO'MA (S.) the Surgr29s name for whit 
is vulgarly called a truſs, worn by thoſe pal 
ſons who have a hernia, or are burſten. 
PERK (V.) to look briſkly, to hold up ti 
head pertly, &c. 1 
PERMANENT (A.) durable, laſt.ng, cot. 
tinuine. 1 85 


— 


— 


d, or gone through. . 
[PERMISSION (S.) a giving leave, a git 
ing «uthority, or #llowing a perſon ts © 
any thing; alſo a figure in my whet 
the ſpeaker having finiſhed his diſconb 
leaves the concluſion or application to the 
| - auditors, 
PERMIT (v.) to give leave, to authorize, {6 


b | ' at. 
fer or allow _— to do n n 


PE'RMEABLE (A.) that may be paſſed, pier 


N 


dloſion or haſt 


PEKPETRATE (V.) to commit ſome noto- 


| PERPE'TUALNES 


PIER! TR 


MI'T(S;) the name of a note or certifi- 
rw — 9 officers of the exciſe to the 
dealers in foreign brandy, &c. to felt or re- 
move it ſtom place to place. 
pERMUTA“TION (S.) the bartering, c hang- 
ing or giving one commodity or thing far 
another; alſo che various ch 
nations of algebraick quantities. Eq 
PERMU'TE (V.) to exchange or give one 
thing for another, 22 
PERNI/CIOUS (A.) burtful, deſtructive, 
miſchievoumn. 
PERORA/TION (S.) in — 
rt of a ſpeech. 
PERPENDICULAR (S.) any line or thin 


2 " 
5 « 


that falls or ſtands upon another in ſuch a | 


manner, that at the point of contact or in- 
terſection, one foot of a pair of compaſſes 
being ſet firm, and the other being extended 
to any reaſonable diſtance, and ſwept from 
one ſide of the ſtanding line 
the other ſide, ſo that the baſe line be the di- 
ameter of a circle, a quadrant of the circle is 
exactly contained on each fide of the falling 
line, or it makes an angle of go degrees on 


each fide 5 among Mechonicks, what they call | 
a level, or plumb-line, is a Ut ens by | 


which they lay pavements, cre&t walls, &c. 
rious or great crim. 

PERPETRA\TION (S.) the act of murder, 
theft, or ſome other great fault, a 


PERPE'TUAL (A.) that has no end or ceſſa- 


tion, that is continual, without interrupt ion. 
Perpetual Pills, with the Plyſciuu, are 
ills made of regulus of antimany, which, 
if voided and ſwallowed à great number of 
times, retain their purging quality. 

8 or PERPETUITY (8.) 
the quality or condition of any thing that 
lafts continually, or for eyer; in Law, it is 
the fixing an elfate in tail, 1 that it cannot 
be made void. | LET 

PERPETUATE (v.) to make a thing laſting, 
to continue its being for ever, &ec. | 
PERPETUA”TION (S) the act of making 2 
thing durable, contingal, or everlaſting. ' 
troubleſome, confuſed, diſordered, 
PERPLEXEDNESS or PERPLE/XITY (S.) 


the ſtate or condition of any confuſed, unin- N 


telligible difficulty, xe. 
PERQUISITES (S.) thoſe profits and advan- | 
bh ariſe to a perſon by the being in an 
ce. over and above the ſalary for ſuch ſer- 
vice, which in ſome courts, dc. are fixed, in 


| Others accidental. | 
PERRON (s.) in /Avchitefture, is thoſe | 


that ary. on the outſides o _— — | 
buildings, that carty a perſon to 

firſt or principal floor. 0 : i: 
PERRY (s.) 4 peculiar ſort of wine or drink 


made of the juice of pears, as cyder is of ; 


vite acroſs to | 


| 


+ 
1 


es or combi- | - 
I -ented by Heathens Fervs, &e, againlt CHI. 


* 
* ; 
is the con- | 


SOOT TO 


PERPLE'X (V.) to render or malce an affair |. 


apples, 


P 


? 


Principles, that one perſon or ſect believes gr 


maintains different from another, who has. 
the greateſt power or pat 6 = 


ER5ECU'T1ON (S.) any violent proceedings 
againft innocent people, eſpecially upon as- 
count of religion; and this is ſometi mos exe- 


tan,; and ſometimes by Chniſtiani againſt 
Cbriſtiams, upon account of ſome differenge 


in opinion; of the firſt ſort the chuteh hiſ- 


torians reckon that of F.ruſalem, inſtigated hy-: 
Saul, afterwards Con agdinſt — 4 


| prefi, upon che avcount ef ſome*riligions + * | 


„ 


and other proſeſſors ef the faith of Jeſus 


Chriſt; the ſecond under the emperox Mens, 


which began about the year 64, by way 0 
revenge, as it was given out, for the burn 
ing cf Rome, which he aicuſed them of, and 
which laſted till kis death in 68; the third 


under Domiitun, which laſted very ſeverely: 


from go to 96, when that emperor Was kil- . 


led ; the fourth under Trajan, who put forth 
no edit againſt the Chri/trans, but a muy 
ordinance, by which he forbad all forts 


Aa aſſemblies and fpcietics of the new religion, 


:v-hich occaſioned a very bloody maſſacre al- 
moſt continually to the year 116; the fiſth 
was under Adrian, who though he publiſhed 
no edict in particular againſt ihe Chriſtians 

yet by ſtrictly commanding the laws againſt 
new religions 16 be proſecuted, they ſuff.red 


extremely; the fixth under Antomne, who 


n account of famine, and other grievous 
ictions, cauſed the executions to be 
ped in 153; the 7th under Marcus Au- 
relius, which began in 161, and ended 174, 


upon account of a yiCtory obtained by the va» 


lour and prayers of a legion, whereof the 
greateſt part were Chriſtians, when he pub- 
liſhed an edict, that ne Chriſtian ſhould Le 
punithedor moleſted upon account of religion 
and that their malicious accuſers, ſhould be 
burnt; the eighth began under Severus, 199, 


upon account that thę crimes and diſorders of 
the Jes and Gneſticks were attributed to the 
Cbriſu ans, which laſted till 211; from this 


lates Hovidhe 43. 
-nors of provinces extended their cruelty tg 


| ſecutiony the tenth was ap 


year to 235 ſome particular perſons ſuffered 


martyrdom, but the body ol the profeſſorg 
enjoyed peace; but in 235" the emperor 
| Mi A 14, 


that the pre- 
niſhed as the au- 
ine, but the gover- 


minus publiſhed an ed 
thors of the new do 
the laity alſo, Which is called the ninth per- 
inted by the 


emperor Dccius in 249, which ceaſed at his 
death in 251 ; theſe art eſteemed the greateſt 3 


But thoſe which' were afterwards raiſed if 
ſo 


the Arian, He, againſt the other prof 
ſors, were not only more cruel, but 


more univerſal, than What heathen Rome in- 


Rigated againſt the ſeveral churches under 


their power; and this Spirit of perſecucion 


continues ſtill, whenever 


Rr + 


ſents, in the preſent church o ney Tc, | 


* 


6 


P E R 
Poland, St. are l vint inſtances of the bar- | 
barity of that ſpirit of lies and deluſion that 
reigns among the profeſſors of that apoſtate 
profeſſion of the religion of love, peace, cha- 
zity, and univerſal tenderneſs, taught us by 
the example and precepts of our bleſſed Lord 


and Saviour Teſus 


Chriſt, 


\, PERSECUTOR: (s.) one who injures, op- 


oo 


preſſes, hurts, abules, or any ways preju- 
dices another, cſpecially upon the account of 


„ 7 jon, 


eligion. 
PERSEVE'RANCE or PERSEVE'RING- 
- NESS (S.) a firm, reſolute, uniform, con- 
ſtant remaining in the profeſſion or mainte- 


pance of any opinion, or the practice of any 


particular way of living, either good or bad, 


* the divines reſtrain it to a continuance 
in, and proſeſſion of what they call truth, or 


" - the road or way to ſalvation, 
PERSEVE'RANT (A-) that endures, conti- 


„ 
s PERSEVERE (V,) to abide, continue, or | 
remain firm without wayering or heſitating, 


ſed, 
PERSHORE (S.) in Worceſterſhire, an ancient 
large, and pretty good town on the river A- 


nues, or remains to the end, in the profeſſion 
ractice that a perſon has taken up. 


in the profeſſion of any opinion or method 
of living that a perſon has taken up or eſ- 


von, has à good market weekly on Tueſday; 


diſtant from London 80 computed, and 103 


meaſured miles. 


| PERSIAN or PE'RSICK ARCHITEC- 


TURE (S.) is that where the ſtatues of men, 
women, &c. are uſed as ſupporters to buila- 


inge, inſtead of columns. 


PERSI'ST (V.) to maintain, affirm, and ſted - 


PERSONABLE (A.) hand 


faſtly continue in the aſlertion of a thing, 
notwithſtandingthe demonſtrations and proots 
to the contrary, by the oppoſite party. 

E'RSON {3-) is ſometimes taken for the in- 
dividual ſubſtance that conſtitutes the ratio- 
nal being; and ſometimes for the external 
being or body of any man or woman, and 
which indeed only makes the difference in 


| ſex; the Grammarians uſe the term in three 


diſterent modes, and call them three different 
perſons, though they may be really the ſame; 


as for inſtance, when any perſon ſpeaks of | 


him or herſelf, it is called the firſt perſen; 


When to another, the ſecond perſon 5 and 


when of another the third ax | 
„ comely, a- 


reeable in perſon or behaviour. 
*RSONAGE (S.) the ſame with 
but rather means the external than 
tern 


ſon ; 


in- 


al vey; 3 8 
PERSONAL (A,) ſornething belonging or re- 


lating to a perſon; ſo in Grammar, thoſe 


verbs that telate to all the three perſons, or 


of which the action or paſſion can be applied 

to the firſt and ſecond perſon as well as the 
third ; in Low, it means any thing that a 

ſon can move, carry, or convey away; 

an, ation or ſuit commenced againſt a 


perſon only, and not alſo againft v1 

| „ is called a perſonal action. | % 

PE'RSONATE (V.) to a for, repreſent, 
ſtand in the ſtead of another; alſo to ſeigu o 

| put one's ſelf in the dreſs, place, or ſtead of 

another, without his knowledge or conſent, 
in order to impoſe upon ſomebody, | 

PE/RSPECT] (S.) is a mathematical art, 
that teaches us in the manner of. delineati 

; geometrically upon a plane, the repreſentations 
of objects according to their dimenſions and 
different ſituations, in ſuch a manner, that 
the repreſentations prodtce the ſame effect 
upon our eyes as the objects, whereof they 
are the pictures; and alſo demonſtrates the 
reaſons of drawing ſuch uncouth lines, ag 
ſome fituations require, together with all 
jr dg pgeN belonging to painting and op- 
news, Et. 

PERSPICA'CJOUS (A.) clear, quick-ſighted, 
or ready witted, 

 PERSPICU'ITY or PERSPI'CUOUSNESS 
(S,) plainneſs, clearneſs, or eaſineſs to be 

ſeen, perceived, or underftoed, 

PERSPIY/CUOUS (A.) that is clear, plain, or 
eaſy 10 be perceived or ſeen through, appre- 
hended, or underſtood. 

PERSPURATION (S.) a ſteaming or breath- 
ing through or from, as warm water, or the 
inſenſible evacuation of the juices or humour 
of the body, by a gentle or imperceptible 
ſweating through the pores of the ſkin. 

PERSPVRE (V.) to Ream or breathe through 
any thing inſenſibly, eſpecially the diſcharg- 
ing the juices or humours of the body thro' 
the pores of the ſkin, 

PERSUA'DE (V.) to endeavour to bring 3 

. perſon to do or believe what another pro- 
poſes, to uſe arguments to incline a perſon 
to what he would otherwiſe not think ol, 


or do, © 
PERSUA'SIVE or PERSUA'SORY (A.) u. 
guments or actions that have the power to 
convince or incline a perſon to believe or do 
that which before he would or did not, 
PERSUA'SIVENESS (S.) any argument or 
thing that has the power of conviction, ot 
inclining perſons to act or think differently 
to what they m_ did, 
PERT (A.) lively, briſk, ſharp, quick-witted; 
alſo ſaucy, bold, forward, &c. 
PERTA'IN (V.) to belong, rejate to, or con- 
cern a thing or perſon, 
PER'TINA'CIOUS (A.) ſtubborn, obſtinate, 
ſelf-willed, reſolute, or determined in opi- 
nion, judgment, or reſolution. 
PE'RTINENCE or PE'RTINENTNESS 4 
| —_—— fitneſs, propriety, 


1. 

PE'RTINENT (A.) proper, fit, ſuitable, 
greeable, &c, | 

PE'RTNESS (s.) livelineſs, briſknefs, ſmart 
neſs; alſo ſaucineſs, boldneſs, overforwards 


neſs. 


* man'e 


| PERTURBA'TION (s.) difturbance =” 


_  Impregnating the air with unwholeſome va- 


' . ſrutive and contagious, and partaking of 


ESC 


vexation, diſorder, or affiction PET (8. dif 
guiet, trouble, vexation, diſorder, or affli | Wi 8 510 


of mind. 5 " 
thing. _—_ 
PERVERSE (A.) ſtubborn, - f | 


ſtrong, &c. | 
PERVERSENESS (S.) Qubbornneſs, reſols- 
edneſs, determinedneſs, ill · naturedneſs, ma- 
liciouſneſs, &c. 1 a 
PER VERSION (S.) the miſapplying a thing 
or ſpeech, the interpreting matters wrong - 


full,. 5 
PERVE'RT (V.) to corrupt, ſuborn, turn to 
2a wrong ſenſe or intention; to ſpoil. 
PERVIOUS.(A.) that may be gone through, 
that is penctrable, paſſable, &c, bY 
PERU'SAL-(S.) the reading a book or writing 
over; alſo the thinkiag upon, or conſidering 
of a thing or propoſition, | : 
PERU'SE V. Fo read any thing over, to ſee 
and conſider what objections may be made 
againſt it, or for what reaſons it may be ap- 
proved, paſſed, or allowed; ſo when an 


 eftate is to be bought, the ſeller permits his 


titlc-deeds to be laid before council to be per- 
uſed, read, and conſidered, whether he can 
male the purchaſer a good title. 
PERU'VIAN BARK (S.) the bark. or rind 
of a tree tound in Peru, whoſe principal vir- 
tue is to op, aſſuage, or cure fevers, agues, 


c. 7 
PE'SSARY (S.) a medicine made up in the 


ſorm of a ſmall cylinder of proper ingredients 
for diſorders in the womb, into the neck of 
which it is put to help or aſſuage the ſcveral 

- diſorders that afflit it, | 2 
PEST (S.) a common trouble, plague, or afflic- 


tion, 

PE'STER (V.) to trouble, plague, torment, 
afflict, grieve, &c. | 2 
PE'ST-HOUSE (S.) a common-hoſpital, or 
receptacle for thoſe that are fick of the 

plague, 3 
PE'STILENCE (S.) a common or univerſal 

diſcale or diſtemper that aflits ſome places 

by the natural fituation thereof, which by 


pours ſubjects the inhabitants to various diſ- 
caſes, but, all terminating in the ſame com- 
mon external ſigns of blotches, ſpots, or 
bores; and is ſometimes the immediate 
ſcourge of the Almighty, to ſweep away or 
purify a wicked nation or people, who are 
2 exceedingly well · ſituated in reſpect 
to Pp e. : 

PE'STILENT (A.) troubleſome, deftruftive, 
Ar hurtful, miſchievous, &e. 

PESTILENTIAL (A.) ſomething very de- 


the nature of the plague. a . 
PESTLE (8.) a hammer or inſtrument, ſome- 


times made of wood, and ſometimes of iron, 


, PLErF 
ure, uneaſi neſa, '&c. 
ar, is an engine made of 
metal in the form of the fruſtum of a cone, 
about ſeven inches deep, and five broad at the 
mouth; when charged with fine beaten 
The it orgs +" with a madrier or plank 
round with ropes runni _—_ 
handles, which are 160 the 1 near 
mouth of it; in a Siege, when the is 
to blow. up gates, or barriers, theſe ia 
ſtruments are applied; they are alſo uſed in 


P 


eries, and ſo to diſappoint their mines. 
PETE or PEAT (S.) a fort of moſly ground cut 
from off heaths, moors, &c. about the fize af 
a common brick, for fuel. 
PETERBO'ROUCH (S,)  a' ſmall city of 
great antiquity, ſeated on the river New, 
which is navigable for barges and ſmall craft; 
it was formerly ſubje& to an abbot, but king 
Henry VIII. turned the monaftery into a ca- 
thedral, and made it a biſhop's ſee; it is in 
Northamptonſhire, and the ſtreets are fair and 
well · pailt; but its greateſt glory is the ca- 
thedral, which is wonderfully fine, eſpecially 
the weſt front of columnal work; beſides 
this, there is one pariſh-church ; in the ca- 
thedral is a memorandum of one John Scare 
let, the ſexton, who buried Katherine queen 
dowager of Henry VIII. and 50 years after- 
wards Mary queen of Scots, and is ſaid to 
have buried the whole pariſh twice over, dy- 
ing at 95 years of age; there is a handſome 
market-place, over which the aſſiaes and 
ſeſſions are kept; the market is we:kly on 
Saturday, ſupplied very plentifully with all 
ſorts of proviſions; it is a corporation, go- 
verned by a mayor, aldermen, and recorder, 
and ſends two burgeſſes to parliament; diſ- 
tant from Londen ba computed, and 76 mca- 
ſured miles, | 
PE"TER-MAN (S.) one who fiſhes in the 
river Th.mes with a prohibited or unlawful 
engine. Ds 
PE'TICOAT or PE'TTICOAT (s.) that 
of a woman's cloathing that ties on at 
her waiſt, immediately above the hips, upon 
which it reſts, and io hangs down to 
ancles or toes. ; 
Petticeat penfloner, a gallant maintained by 
women for lecret ſervice. | 
PETIT ( A.) little, ſmall, trifling, filly, 
Petit or petit treaſon, is the killing of any 
„ to whom private obedience is due; as 
* ſervant to kill his maiter-or miſtreſs, a 
wife ber huſband, a child its father or mo- 
ther, or a clerk his ordinary, to whom he 
oweth canenical obedience, 
PETITION (S.) an humble addreſs made by 
an inferior to a ſuperior for ſome favour to be 
granted, and commonly put in writing, that 
the matter may be fully expreſſed, and clearly 


. uſed hecaries to bruiſe, pound, or beat 
| 7 in 3 moored bt the mixture, 
#uher by pulverizing, &&% 


underſtood, | ES: 
PETITION (V.) to ſupplicate, beg, or defire 


countermines to break thto into the enemies 


EW 
 » ſomething of a ſuptrior, eſpecially 
Krument, or lettezs in writing. 
FETT TIER (S.) one who repreſeits hivor 
her defires or requeſts in writing, or othet- 
"wiſe to a ſu | 
PETRIFICA | 
(S.) a converting or turning wood, &c. into 
by ſoaking it in a particular ſort of 
water, or other liquor. Sy 


PE'TRIFY (v.) de turn or 
- bone, &c. into ſtone. 5 
PE TRONEL. (S.) a fort of hand- gun, whoſe 


barrel is bored wide, ſorgetimes called an 


2 76711 hs | 
PE ; 18H (A) troward, ſoon angry, peeviſh, 
waſpi , 
PETTISHNESS (S.) a humourſomeneſs, or 
' diſpolition to quarrel, find fault, or be angry 
vpon flight occafions, 3 
PET TITOES (S,) the feet of pigs boiled, and 
© frequently eaten cold with vinegar, &c. _ 
To (.) cloſe, concealed, ſecret, dark, 
„„ ee 
PETTY-BA'G (S.] an effice in the court of 
Cbantery, that has threg clerks on purpoſe to 
record the return of all inquiſitions, out of 
every ſhirt, make ſg potato for all cuſtomm- 
ers * ers, compt ro lers, &c, 
PETT -FO'GGE (S.) is that among the 
| ers, that a quack is among the 7 
clans, 1 
increaſes ſyits than juſtly ſeitles people's 


rights and pro 


PETTVY- Oo GG ING (s.) the vile practice of 


-- ſetting people together by the ears, and pto- 
motitg, quarrels, by uring each party of 


gaining, advantage by going to Jay upon 


trifling occaſions, | 

PETTY-LA'RCENY* (S.) a theft or felony 
not exceeding the value of 12 pence, the pu- 
niſhment of which was forfeiture of goods, 
and to be whipped ; ſometimes cudgelling, 
and the Toſs of an car; but now it is tranſ- 


rtation. : | 
. PETULANCY or PE'TULANCE (S.) tur- 
bulentneſs, ſaucineſs, malapertneſs, wanton- 


welt, fe. 1 85 6 : 
: PE'TULANT (A. ) ſaucy, 'turbulent, mala- 


troubleſome, 
EWR TR (S.) in Suſſex, is a large hand- 
ſome, populous, country town, whoſe market 
is we Jopplied” with provions weekly on 
Wedneiday; it ſtanding in a healthy air, and 
upon an aſcent, which renders it very dry 
occaſtont it to be full of gentlemens famil 
and well-built houſes, both in and round the 
| town, diffant from Landen 39 compured, and 
46 meaſured miles, 3 : 
PE'VETS (8) the ſmall fine ends of the ſpin- 
dle or axis of a wheel 1h a watch, &, 
PEW (S.) a ſmall partition or incloſed place or 


s wanton, 


7 


room in a church, Ec. for 3 particulut fa- 


L of MONNRONE. bo 
unn 


* mily, 
he together ing 
mon, Kc. 


1 
* N 
? , 2 
by an in- 
f 
- s * . o 


299 
ion or PETRIFA'CTION 


pretender, one that 74 | 


, 


PH 
I, made U lead and 1 — 


and uſed principully to diſhes, plates, 
and drinking- pots. 
PEW'TERPR (8:) one who nde or works 
| © pewter, by making ſuch. commodities or ye. 
els, as are requited of that metal, 
PHAF/TON (S.) according to Ovid and the 
old poets, was the ſon of Pbæbus, who he. 
ing of an ambitious temper, importuned his 
1 to it him een the chariot of 
the ſun for one day, which, being com 
| with, and the bortes proving "om, — 
for him, and he being alſe ignorant of the 
' way they ought to go, and fo driving out of 
the road, ſet both the heavens and the earth 
on fire, which ſo diſpleaſed Jupiter, that he 
ſtruek him through with 2 thunder-bolt, and 
tumbled him þeadlong into the river Ps, 
where his fiſters, the Heliades, were meta- 
morphoſed into 1 yore. and their tears in- 
to amber; the reality of this ſtory is, that 
Phaeton was ' a printe of the Ligurian, that 
very much addicted himſelf to the ſtudy of 
{ aſtrology, and that in his time Jraly on the 
fide of the Po, was very much incommoded 
by very gu droughts and heats, &c. 
PHALANX (S.) an old military word that 
| ſometimes ſignifies a battalion, ſquadron, &c, 
and ſometimes the ranks, or ranges into 
which whole armies were drawn, when th 
were put into a poſture for a general battle; 
among the anatomiſts, it is the order or ar- 
Fangement that nature has appointed for the 
" finger-bones, : ; 
PHANA'TICAL (A.) whimſical, or inclined 
to imagine a *s ſelf to be inſpired or il - 
|  Jluminated by ſome extraordinary ſupernatural 
| © power; 77 17 tf. 4 : 


PHANA'TICK (S,) one who imagjnes or af; 
firms he has ſupernatural inſpirations of God's 
Spirit to dictate what he ſh/M' ſpeak or aft, 
| and eſpecially in religious matters; and upon 
| this account is univerſally applied to the 20a- 
| lots of all denominations, ſects, or partie; 
|  diflenting from the eſtabHſhed church. 

PHANTA'SM or PHANTOM (s.) is ſome- 
objec ſeen'by 


- times applied to à real external 
the beholder, and continued to the imayine- 
tion by the memory; and fometimes'means 
only an 1maginary being or ſuppoſed ghoſt 
4 t, Kc. and ſometimes otily a chimerical 
thought, aud impofſible imagination, that 
thruſts itſelf confuſedly into the minds of 
ſome hypochondriack perſons, 

PHANTA'STICAL of PHANTA'STICK 
(A.) fooliſh, whimfical, unſettled, continu- 
ally ones Kone defire of refoturion. © 

PHARISA'ICAL +(A,) like to, or after the 
manner of the Phariſees, hypocritical, ec, 

PHARISA'ISM (s.) the manoers, 22 


and 75 nion of bariſees. | 
PHARYSEES (3) aratifts from the com- 
mon practice 


one of the wok 


. 


KN SNK 


EE BE 


* 
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mortifications, and rigid way of living, they 
faſting conſtantly the ſecond and fifth day of 
the week; they put thorns at the bottom of 
their robes, that they might prick their legs 
_ as they went won they lay upon. boards 
covered with flint ſtones, and tied cords about 
their waiſts at ſome particular times; they 
paid tythes according to the 8 of 
the law, and over and above gave the zoth 
and the 5oth of their fruits, adding vo- 
luntary ſacrifices to thoſe that were com- 
manded, and made a great ſhew of exactly 
forming all their vows; by theſe methods 
they grew exceedingly in the. opinion of the 
pulace, as perſons of great ſanctity and re- 
igion, and this puffed them up ſo with pride, 


that they looked with an eye of contempt | 


all others, as mere caſt-offs from God's 
favour, and as ſuch coveted the chief ſeats 
in feaſts and aſſemblies, both civil and reli- 
gious, and pretended to be infallible inter- 
eters and ſincere doctors of the law, not- 
withſtanding they had miſerably corrupted it 
by their expoſitions and traditions, as appears 
by our Saviour's reproving of them: By their 
doctrines they taught that the event of all 
things was from deſtiny, and that there was 
2 tranſmigration of ſouls, eſpecially of good 
men; they were.alſo much addicted to aſtro- 


logy, &c. the Talmud enumerates ſeven ſorts 


of them, viz. 1, The Sichemite, who was a 
proſelyte purely upon the account of intereſt, 
2. The Lame or Immoveable, ſo called upon 


account of his ſeeming ſo much taken up 


with meditation, that he was as it were tran 
- formed into a , or like one that had 
| loſt the ule of his legs. 3. The Stumbler, u 
on account of his going with his eyes ſhut for 
fear he ſhould ſee a woman, by reaſon where- 
of he e ran againſt the poſts, walls, 
Ec. 4. The Inguirers after what was neceſ- 
fary to be dane. 5. The Mortar, fo called 


efpecially among the Afronmers, uſel fav 
the ſeveral poſtures in which the planets, and 
in particular the moon, - offered themſelves to 
our fight, at ſometimes obſcure, horned, half 
| rr , 3 2 light; the ſame, by. 
the aſſiſtance of. a may be obſcryed 
in Venus and Mars. Fs p | 
PHE'NIX or PHOENIX (S.) a moſt rae 
bird, and the only one of its ſpecies, 6f - 
which many wonderful things are related z 
as that it lives ſeveral ages, and then is re- 
newetl again from ita own aſhes; the tabbins 
ſay, that all the birds having complied with 
the firſt Woman, and with her eaten of the 
forbidden fruit, except the phenixy as a re- 
ward, it obtained a. ſort of immortality; 
| ſome pretend to deſcribe it as of the bigneſs 
of an eagle, whoſe head is creited with a 
moſt. beautiful tuft, and the feathers of its 
neck gilt, thoſe of its tail purple with carna- 
tion down, and its eyes ſparkling like two 
. ſtars; that it is of no ſex, and that there is 
but one at a time in the whole world; ſome 
ſay it lives five hundred years, and others a 
thouſand, others very different; the manner 
of its death and reſurrection are as differently 
related as the humoury of the writers vary 
from one another; but it is commonly faid, 
when it finds itſelf decay by reaſon of aye, it 
builds itſelf a. neſt of dry aromatic wood 
or ſmall ticks, in the oft ſcorching heat of 
the ſun, and by fanning the air with its - 
wings, ſets the neſt on fire, and ſo burns it- , 
ſelf, out of the aſhes whereof comes firſt a 
ſmall worm, which afterwards becomes 'a 


of ſomethimg very firange, uncommon, or 
- res yuan en py 30 wa g _ 

HV AL. or VAL (S.) a ſma bottle, 
commonly uſed by Apothecaries to put their 
draughts in. „ 
|PHIL \'NTHROPIST or PHILANTHRO. 
| POS (S.) one who is endued with tenderneſs 


from wearing a high-crown'd hat like a mor- and humanity, or is a general lover of man- 
tar, and that his eyes might be kept from} kind, 5 | | * e O 
wandering, and that they might be fixed upop!] PHILA'NTHROPY 2 ) the diſpoſition of 


the ground, or elſe look. ſtrazght before him, 


The 6th, called the Lowers, who pretended} 


humanity, tendecne 
eompaſſion, or love o 


2 


to be governed in all their actions by the DycfpHILITPPICKS (8.) orations of be res 


of virtue only. The 7th was the Tinorous or 
Fearful, whoſe actions all ſprung from the 


againſt Phrlip king of Macedon, and of Cie 
againſt Mark Anh 


Ony. a 
flaviſh principle ot fear, apd their principal PHI LIPS-NORT ON (8) town in Somerſct- 


regard was the negative commandrwents only. 


PHA'RMACY (S.) the art of preparing o 
compounding medicines fit for uſe, . vulgar) 
— the apothecary's art, buſineſe, or em 

ment. 5 . 

PHA'RSANG (S.) a Perfian meaſure of v 


* 


different lengths, being in ſome places about 


in others, 45 6, 7, or & miles, 
A'RYNX (S.) in. Anatomy, is the. 


part of the gullet, conſiſtiog vi three pair o 


muſcles, 
PHA'SES (S.) appearances, 
# the manger of ſhings ſhow 


* 


* 


ing themiely 


repreſentations, 


- ſhire, whoſe market is conſiderable weekly. ; 
on 'Fhurſday ;+diftant from London $4, com- 
puted, and 104 meaſured miles. $7 163 
HILO'LOGER or PHILO'LOGIST (s.) 
| . one well ſkilled in langungee, or what is 
commonly called an humaniſt. | 
PHILOLO'GICAL (A.) a critical, nice; or ac- 
curete account of words ag to their origin, de- 
rivation, various acceptations, meani ke. 
PHILO'LOGY (S.) univerial lexrnlay;” ahead 
ally that part that relates to letters or lan- 
ages, and their ſeveral origins, under which 
compriſed the art of eritiaim os the —_— 1 


bird, &c, it commonly is the hieroglyphick _ 


Pp 1 


Ata and various readings of particular phraſes! 


| | quently more the prod 


or paſſages out of old authors, the euſtoms 


- and manners to which they often relate be- 


wholl n obſolete; this is fre- 
— Mop uct of conjecture than 


reality, though it often bits upon great pro- 


+* 


babilities, where the means knowing ab- 


93 8 
PHILO'SOPHER (6.) a wiſe, learned, and 


applics himſelf to the 


| me of nature, Ke. 
biloſopher's Store, a. powder that ſome 
chymical heads i or at leaſt pretend 
to affirm, has the virtue or power of turning 
all metals into ſilver and gold; 
all metals but ſilver, Which they call the 
Aan, and gold, which is called the Sun, are 
called i J lead is called Saturn, tin 
Jupiter, iron Mars, copper Venus, quick- 

r Mercury; this powder they 

exjver ſal ine, and ſay it acts upan the 
whole empire of nature, which they divide 
into three parts, wiz, the animal, the vege- 


Ale, and mineral; as tg the anima), they 


MIO SO HC AL. (A.) ſomething belong-| 


* 


z 
* 
x 
1 


pretend it will preſerve the health of all crea- 


'' Qures, keep it from alteration, and reſtore 


id when altered; and the ſame upon plants; 
and alf, as they call it, take away the lepro- 
fy from metals, and convert them into the 
purer kinds or ſorts of gold and ſilver: This 
powder is called a ſtone, becauſe, after it is 
wrought the artiſt vitrifies it; for being at 


. firſ# made up of ſeveral ſmall parts, he forms 


is kept for uſe; 
- che coating admirer, becauſe it mult neceſ- | 


it into a maſs by gentle liquefaction, which 
ut very unfortunately for, 


thy contain in it two qualities, Which are 
not to be found together in any bodies that 
nature preſents us with z it muſt be meltable 
Ake wax, and fixed and proof againſt fire to 
the hardneſs of gold; the firſt quality being 
neceflary for penetrating through every pore, 


to the center of the imperfect metal, upon 


checke that are vid 


End out, 


which it is caſt, when melted ; and the ſecond 
to communicate the fixedneſs requiſite for 
gold or ſilver; and therefore it is no wonder 
the way of ſucceeding in the preparation and 
wie of this ſtone ſhould be very difficult to 
and that thoſe who pretend to ſeek 
after this hidden 22 ſhould frequently 
miſtake the _—— of their enigmatical 
wyiters upon a ſubje 

nothing of, being lulled along either with 
- the deluſion of others, or the enthuſiaſm of 
their own brains. 


ing or according to the rules of 1 
Philsſophical Egg, a glaſs veſle 
_ Chymiſts, forewhat reſembling the ſhape ot 


dan egg, and uſed in thoſe digeftions that fe. 
- quire a great deal of time to perfect 


ILO/SOPHIZE (V.) 10a or behave likes 
philoſopher, by diving or ſearching into the 
reaſon, — — en of the ſeveral 
and 

, 


F tual 


they themſelves knew | 


uſed by the 


inquiring into} 


par 


| theif cauſes, effects, and laws acconling 
rr — 
er to be obſerved from the things them, 
ſelves. r 
PHILO'SOPHY (8) is the fludy os know. 
ledge both of natural productions, and 41 


of moral obligations, and this 
called natural and moral philoſophy or ethicks; 
has been 


is commonly 


the ſtudy of nature, no 
old as nature itſelf; but the moſt early ac. 
counts ſay, that Xenophanes Colophonius began 
to form ſets or teach it public ly, and that 
he affirmed there were four elements, and 
abundance of worlds, that the ſoul was of 
an aerial nature, that the figure of the Deity 
was round, that he ſaw and heard every 
thing, but did not make uſe of the faculty 
of reſpiration, and that he was an intelligent, 
wiſe, and eternal being; his ſucceſlor and 
ſcholar Parmenides held but two elements, 
via. earth and fire, and affirmed the 
was ſpherical, and that it hung in the center 
of the uni verſe ; his ſcholars, Meli ſſus and 
Zens Eleates, were very different ; the firſt 
maintained, that the univerſe was infinitely 
extended, and without motion; the latter, 
that there was a plurality of worlds, denied 
4 vacuum, made generation conſiſt of the 
four prime qualities, and that the ſoul e- 
merged from a particular compoſition of 


thole ingredients, c. And one notion 


ſprung from another, till they came ſo effec- 
loſe themſelves in the vaſt abyſs of 
conjectute, as to affirm the world wag eternal, 
and that there was no other deity or ſupreme 
being, büt what they called nature, or the 
ſoul of the world : The 

well ſhook off the yoke of ſervilely follow- 
ing Ariflatle, and other ancients, who, up- 
on all occaſions, where they could not 
account for the phaznomenon, were wont-to 
attribute it- to occult qualities, in order to 
cover their own ignorance; but the noble 
inventions and experiments of the two laſt 
centuries have put us upon a much better 
footing than before, by accounting for abun- 
dance of appearances, that the ancients had 
— proper ways of diſcovering or accounting 


or. 
PHILTER or FILTER (S.) a love- powder, 
or charm, which the ſtupidity of ſome, and 
knavery of others, affirm, has the power or 
y of influencing a perſon, ſo as to al- 
ter his or her inclination upon whom it acts, 
from a diſregard or hatred of a perſon, to ad- 
miring or loving the deſpiſed object, without 
any other means uſed ; and this is either only 
by the natural effect of the compoſition, 
when the paſſions are to be but moderately 
excited, or elſe by the ſuper-addition of ma- 
gical incantation, where the affections are 

extravagantly rouſed, : 

PHI'LTRATE or FULTRATE (V.) to ftrain 
liquor through a thick woollen cloth, to ſeps- 
rate the dreys from the purer liquor. 


PHLE- 


44 


moderns have preity 


* 


- 


MALESO'RHAGE (S.) a breaking or burſt-| 
ing of a vein. - 
DALEBO'TOMIST (s.) a fo 


' PHLECM (S.) a ſlimy excrement of the blood, 


| PHRE'NSY (S.) a dotage with a continual fe- 


PAT 


* 


OF - ONE 
. who breaks, cuts, or opens a vein, in order to 
let a perſon blood phyſically, : 
PHLEBOTOMIYZE (V.) to open a vein, or 
let a perſon blood phyfically. 2 
PHLEBO'TOMY (S.) the art or act of judi - 
cioully letting a perſon blood in the arm, foot, 
gc. according as the malady may require. 


nently occaſioned by too much nitrous 
air, alſo a watry diſtilled liquor, oppoſite to 
ſpirituous liquors z alſo thoſe clouds that ſwim 
or appear upon diftilied liquors; it is alſo the | 
diſeaſe in hens commonly called the pip. 
PHLE'GMAGOGUES ( 
to purge or take away phlegm. 5 
n (A. ) inclined to, or trou- 
bled wi gm. 268 FER 
PHLEME 0 PHLEAM (S.) an inſtrument 
the Farriers uſe to bleed horſes with, which 
the Surgeon! 
call a Jancet, . | 
MOE BUS (S.) one of the appellatives or 
names of the ſun, or Apollo. 
PHO'SPHORUS (3.) ometimes means the 
morning-ſtar, called Venus; and ſometimes a 
mineral or other artificial matter, which caſts 
anextraordinary light in the dark; ſome ſhine 
naturally of themſelves, and others, by bein 
expoſed to the ſun or fire, imbibe ſo much 
the light, that makes them ſhine in the dark; 
there are alſo liquid phoſphoruſes of various 
Ire; ſome Chymiſt: affirm, that gold diſ- 
ſolved according to art, loſes nothing of its 
colour, and becomes ſo admirable a phoſpbe- 
ru4, that a perſon may eaſily read and wrue by 
the light thergof in the night-time, 
PHRASE (S.) is any ſentence or elegant man- 


puage a perſon is talking of, or in. 
PHRASE (V.) io ſpeak properly and pertinently 
in any language, or upon any ſubject, | 
PHKASEO'LOGY (S.) a or collection of 
the phraſes or elegant manners of expreſſing 
one's ſelf upon any ſubject in any particular 


language. 


ver, frequently accompanied with madneſs 
and anger, proceeding from too great a degree 
of heat of the animal ſpirits. 

PHRY'GIAN MOOD (S.) the Muſical term 


played upon trum hautboys, and other 
warlike As, intended to excite 
* cheerfulneſs, cour ſneſs, &Cc, 
PHTHIRY/ ASIS (S.) the louſy diſeaſe where- 
with moſt children and ſome adult perſons, 
are apt to be troubled, eſpecially thoſe who 
are not kept very clean, 
PHTHI'SICAL (A.) ſubject to, or afflicted 
with the diſeaſe called the phthiſiek. | 
PHTHI'SICK (s.) 8 conſumption of the 


) medicines proper | 


4, when uſed upon human bodies, | 


of the ſame chapter, 


for ſuch ſort of compoſitions as are uſually | 


whole body, _ ariſing from an. ulcer in the | 
lags, accompanied with a flow continued 


PHY 


fever, a fitong- ſmelling, ill-ſavoured breath, 


and a cough, | 


PHYLA'CTERY (s.) a charm, preſervative, . 


&c. againſt diſeaſes, misfortunes, dangers, 
&c, ſuch as the heathens uſed to. wear about | 
them, ſome conſiſting of ſtones, others of 
metal, engraved under certain aſpects of the. 
planets; to this day all the eaftern parts of 
the world are filled with this ſuperſtition, and 
the men do not only wear them for them- 
ſelves, but for their animals alſo; but what 
is here intended, are thoſe worn by the Just, 
and 1 in the goſ] pt which were 
certain  Uttlie boxes or r parchment, 
whereon were written certain words of the 
law; theſe they wore on their forcheads, 
and upon the wriſt of the left arm ; the 
Jews wrote theſe four paſſages of the bur 
upon them; 1ſt, Sanctiſy unto me all the fi- 
born; whatſ.over openeth the womb among the 
children of Iſracl, butb of man and ben, it is 


mine; and what follows as far as tlie 0h 
verſe of Exodus xiii, 2, from the ik 


verſe of the ſame chapter, And jt ſhall be, 
when the Lord ſhall bring thee into the land 
the Canaanites, &c, as far as the 'r6th "We 
d, from the 4th verſe of the 6th chapter of 
ee „ Hear, O Iſrael, the Lord a 
God is one Lord, and what follows to verſe g, 
Laſtly, From the gin 
verſe of the 11th. chapter of the ſame book, 
Aud it ſpall come to paſs, if ye ſpall bearken 
diligently to my commandments, @c, to the end 
of the 21ſt verſe, of the ſame chapters 
Thoſe that were faſtened to the arms, were 
two rolls of parchment written in ſquare let- 
ters, with an ink made on purpoſe, and with * 
much care, they were rolled up to a point, 
and were incloſed in a ſort of caſe of black 


. Calves ſkin, then they were put upon a ſquare 
ner of expreſſion, peculiar to the art or lan- 


bit of the ſame leather, but ſomething ſtii- 
fer, from whence hung a thong of the ſame 
of about a finger's breadth, and a cubic 
and a half long; theſe rolls were placed at 
the bending ot the left arm, and after the 
thong had made a little knot in the form 
of the letter jad, it was wound about the 
arm in a ſpiral line, which ended at the top 
of the middle finger, it was called teffi/a 75 
jad, or the teff/a of the hand; that of the 
forehead was compoſed of four pieces of 
parchment, upon each of which was written 
one of the before mentioned ſentences; z 
theſe four pieces were joined together in a 
ſquare, and they writ upon them the letter 
ſebin, 1hen.they put over them a little ſquare 
of itiff calves leather, from whence pro- 
ceeded two thougs like the former: this 
ſquare was put upon the middle of the 
forehead; and the thongs going about the 
head, made a knot behind like the let- 
ter daleib, and then came round again o 
the breaſt; they called this 12 | | 
reſh, or the teffiia of the head z the modera, 
Jews content themielves with n 
iQ 


BIA 


mt pine only at morning prayers ; 


PHYSICAL (A.) natural; alſo of a purgative 
- tafie, Imelſ, or quality, or like to medicines 
appointed for diſeaſed perſons. 


point, which. is the beginning or termination 


, what is the oppoſite to ſpirit. | 
PHYSICIAN (S.) one who ſtudies nature, in 


bat frequently am ict mankind, whether they 
9 Are from mternal or external cauſes. 
YELL 
- tice of 


the art of medicine, fit to be applied 


BHY'SICKS..(S.) natural philoſophy, which 
ton ſidera the phenomena, cauſes and effect; 
driſing from, or praductive of the vatious 

wotions, operations, afteftions, c. of the 
| heavens, metcors, or ut her natural bodies,” 

BHYSIO'GNOMER or 

MIS'T (S.) one that pretends to judge of the 
- preſent, and feretel the future condition of 
8 their faces. ö 5 
IYSIO'GNOQMY (s.) an art that ' pretends 
to know the diſpoſition; inelination, or fu- 
ture condition of perſons by their preſent 
” 7 countenarices. ; | 
PHYSIQO'LQGIST or PHYSIO"LOGER (S.) 
_ - ſtudent or practitioner of natural philoſo- 


: Boo (S.) the ſame with phyſicks, 
er natural philoſophy z alſo that part of phy- 
Ach that teaches the conftitution of the body, 
ſo ſar as it is in its healthy or natural fate, 
and do that purpoſe endeavours to account for 
the reaſon of the ſeveral functions and opera 
tions of the ſeveral members; and ſometimes 
ii is limited to that part of medicine which 
particularly confiders the ſtructute and con- 
ſtitution of human bodies, with regard to the 
cure of di ſeaſes. a ' 
PHY 'T() LOGIST (S.) one who Qudies the 
- p4ture of herbs and plants, particularly called 


PHY TQ'LOGY (s.) the art of knowing, or 
a tteatiſe of the nature, properties, kinds, 
forma, &c. of plants, herbs, c. 


Jaun. 4 f 

 P}IA'CHE or PIZZA (S.) walks that art 

arched or covered: over by walls or buildings, 

. for publick' walking, ſuch as the Royal E. - 

_ » change, Cauetu-Garden, Cc. and fometimes 
means the open ares of a market, & . 

- PIA MA'TER (S.) a membrane or thin kin, 

bich immediately covers the brain and ce- 

rebellum, exiremely full of fanguinary veſ- 

ſels, made to keep in the ſpirits generated in 


3 ſome of the moſt devout put them on at the 
in of noon prayers alſo, but they are un- 


© Phyſical Paint, a real ſmall prick or point, 
and is the direct oppoſite to a mathematical“ 

_ - of line; fo a phyfical body or ſubſtance is] 
order to help the maladies and misfortunes]. 


K (S.) properly is the ſtudy or prac- 
10 the ſeveral in frmities that aflift man- 


PHY SIOGNO- 


 PHYZ (S.) the Jace or countenance of a per- f 
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Pra No s.) a term in Mufti, that fignify 4 
part of the air or ſtrain repeated very ſolty 
or like a gentle echo, ; 
PIA'STER (S.) a foreign coin of about five 
ſhillings ſterling value. . 
PICA (5.) a term given by the Printers to a 
common-lized letter, which they frequently 
uſe in printing moſt ſorts of common works, 
or books, of which there are three different 
| ſizes, wiz. ſmall, great, and double; in Phy. 
al, itisa A e appetite, which cauſes 
the patient to long for, or covet thoſe things 
that are- moſt unfit for food, as coals, chalk, 


&c. 2" 

PICK (v.) to chuſe ſome out of a great m 

| as apples that have no bruiſes, &c, out 7 
large quantity; alſo to collect together at 
times, or gather up from off the ground, &c, 
any thing fallen thereon, or to pull berties, 
| applet cherries, &c. from off trees, &c, 
PICK AGE (S.) à Lato term for the fine, 
premium, &c. that perſons pay for liberty to 
dig up the ground, in order to erect booths, 
ſtalls, Kc. in fairs, markets, &c, 
PFCK-AX ($.) an inſtrument uſed to dig up 
the ground with, either for building, paving, 


Ec. 1 
PICK EER, or to play the PICKEROO'N 


j' (V.) to go a privatcering, robbing, or plun- 


dering boats and ſmall ſhips, 


'  Yorkſpire, is a prett od tows, and the 

| — . MT week · 

ly on Monday; diſtant from London 170 

+ computed, and 226 meaſured miles. 

PICKEROO'N (S.) « foot-pad, or other dirty 
ſhabby fellow; alſo a ſmall privateer, or ſes- 
robber, . 

PI'CKET or * 44 (S.) a ſharp-pointed 
ftect-thod ſtake, uſed by engineers in an army 
to mark out the ground and angles of a for- 
tification or entrenchment; alſo @ game # 

cards ; alſo ſtakes driven into the ground by 
the tents of the horſe, to faſten their borſe 
to, and before the tents of the foot to reſt 
theic muſkets and pikes round about them, in 
a circular form; alſo the ſmall guards that 
are appointed at the head of 1 regiment, 

| commanded by lieutenants or enfigns as they 
lie encamped, to be always ready againſt ſui- 
rize, is called the picket guard, 


rucKLE 67 a c ſition of ſalt, pepfei, 
and ſpices, diſlolved in vinegar, &., 
uſed as a preſervative to fleſh, fruits, &c. 
PI'CKLE(V.) " we pages as 3 r 
vinegar, &c. wherein pepper, &c, 
ing diſſolved or infuſed, 
PICKLE, PI/CHEL, or PI/GHTBL (8.) « 
' ſmall geld, or incloſure of ground. 
PI'CKLRS (S.) cucumbers, onions, Frencb- 
© beans, walnuts, &c, that have been duly dt. 
' dered, and Rteeped in vinegar, &c. and © 
kept to be eaten as ſauce with meat, &c. 


tze brain, that they do not fly away, 


PYCKLOCK (s.) ſometimes is applied to the 
perſon, and — to an infcrument — 


PICKERINO (s.) in the North-Riding of 
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opens a lock when the, zrue key is loſt "  battſements all alongs and *onwers at a fg 
c XIII crocs ef * ; 
re THA K (5.), one who makes it_hjs 


buſineſs to find out. and diſcover the faults of 


J.. at ens 
PCTs (S.) $ Squier ar. German colony, who 


landed in Scatland much about the time, that 
the Seo began 10 fete upop._ the, Börde, gr 
weſtern iſles, for want of room in lreland.; 
upen their arrival they. ſent an, baſladors to 
the Scocs, deſiring ſome land to inhabit, al- 
ledging that hey were originally the Tape 
people, as might. appear both by their lag- 


guage and cuſtoms; the Scots anſwered, that“ 


had no room to ſpare, but thay would 
neighbouring, iſland, which was large, 
2 wo pe ha by eople at variance 


among themſelves; and bavipg performed it 


accordipgly, they ,defired wives from the 
Sets, becauſe they had no women with 
them, which being pranteg 

Scars at 


came one people; t ſame time 


| got fouting with. them, and the Pifs being 


afraid that they would,over-top them, began 


bo oppoſe their coming in e 


ber into Britain, ſo that it bro 


Scottiſh women b the matter made up, ſo 


dhaf afterwards they. lived in two diſtinct na- 


tions, the Scots in the highlapds and the ifles, 
and the, Pics in that now. called the lor 
"lands; the Woh intent upon bavigg 
the Scots expelled, that they united with the 
Bricons and Romans again them, and drove 
them from, odio is that the Iriſh, Scar: 
having allo ſubmitted to the Raman | 

bien Scots were confined. to the iſles, and moſt 
of the remaining nohility went wg their 
fortune in Scandinauia, now, called Sweden, 
 Domark, and Norway ; the Pitts ſmarting 
hacer the Roman yake, and heing deprived 
of aſſiſtance from the. Scots, intregted them 
to return, that they might ſtrengthen each 
other againſt. the common enemy; upon 
which the Sccti returned, and by degrees 
recovered their ancient poſſeſſions, about the 
year of Chriſt 494 z, from this time the Pigs 
and Scots lived in amity together for a con- 
liderable time; but 3 quarrelling 
again, many battles being fought, and much 
ume ſpent, the Scors were. well nigh ex- 
pelled Albion again; but about the year 854, 
the Scots under Kenneth II. totally ſubdued 
the Pitts, and ſeized all their kingdom, and 
extended their limits as far as Newcaftle-upon- 


3 Ne. U . : 1 . 1 
Pitti wall, a famous wall in Northumber- 


8 to ſea, that is, from the German ſea on the 


foot thick, and;,z2 high, aſcending and de- 
keading over = 7 ills, with 


, they thereby be- 


| e aut Into 2 PI 
var, which the Brizons fomented; but the 
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venient diſtance from each other, in Which 
ſoldiers were kept. for its defence; this wall 
was built by the Ramant, when poſſeſſed of 
this part of Britain, to defend it from the ip- 
curſions of the Scots and Pits, from, hom it 
tool its name, ſume parts whereof, with N. 
man inſcriptions ate 30 be ſeen to this day, 
ſeueral places; and there ig a town on ihe 
very ruins of it, called Hall. aut, towards 
2 eee particularly memorable upon ac- 
count of Seglert, king of the Eafl-Saxons, 
being baptized there hy Fauliuus; at firſt this 
Wall was made only of turf, ſtrengthened 
with ſtakes and palliſgdoes ; it. was ſeveral 
| times broken down in many places, at,varigus 
times, by the Pi2s; but in 404, the Britons, 
| with the, alſitance_ of the Renan, having 
obtained a complete victor z about the year 
; 439, rebuilt it wholly. 1 brick ; but the 
\. year following, being again ruined by the 
: . 6214, it was from that time forwand regarded 
; only as the common boundary of the two 
| Nations by canſent. 5 
PI'CTURE (5.) a drawing, repreſentation, or 
painting of a perſon, place, or thing. 
CTURE(V.) to draw or repreſent in colours 
or otherwiſe the likeneſs or ſimilitude of 
; buUdings, fruit, cattle, perſons, e _ 
PIDDLING (A.) tri ing, doing matters of 
mall conſequence, picking or cating a bit 
here and there, &. +685 
PIE or PVE (S.) fruit or meat incloſed and 
: baked in cruſt or dough; allo. a bird about 
the bigneſs of a pigeon, commonly called a 
| wagpyez among the Printers, it is, ſeveral 
ether 8 3 
PIECE (S.) a part or portion of ſome” whale 
ching; alſo 4 gun or muſket to 80 a. fowling 
ar ſhooting hirds with, & c. alio à gyinea pr 
; piece of gold money, nom worth 21 ſhillings, 
cc. In the Weauing Trade, it fignifies as 
much ſilk, cloth, &c. as is made up in one 
roll or bundle, 

PIECE (V.] to ſew, or join cloth, wood, &c. 
together for various purpoſes, 
PLED or PY'ED (A,) manied, ſpecklgd, or 

| E N like 2 cow, dog, &. 
PIEP (V.) to cry or make a noiſe like a chic- 
ken that is diſeaſcd. 3 
PIEPOW'DER (S.) a court of judicature be · 
longing to markets and firs, to do juſtice to 
the buyers and ſellers immediately on the 


PIERCE (V.) to bore or go through, either 
by the aſſiſtance or force of the natural ſharp- 
peſs of the composition, as ſalt does fab 
vinegar, Fruits &c. tr 27s #1 

PIE'RCING (A.) very ſharp, biting, or firong, 
that is capable of boring, or penetrating, or 

ing through a thing. | | 

(S.) that religious and dutiful carriage 

and behayiour that is owing. to God, our pa- 


» 


| | rents, and ſupstiort, among the old Pages 


PIGMENT (8 


' PYGMY (.) a dwarf, or perſon of a very 
PYGSNY (S.) a familiar or fondling my 


— 


0 5 
P 


they had s gods whom they adored, called 
5 dab name, whom 8 2 prefided 
ever the worſhip that was paid to other dei- 
| ties; and alſo over the dutiful and tender 
"reſpeftfulneſs that was due from children 


' towards their parents; and alſo over the af - 


ſection that parents naturally bore towards 
their children; Piery had a temple at Rome 
in foro olitorio, conſecrated to her, wherein 
was ſet up the pictute of the woman ſo fa- 
mous for her Pity, who ſeeing her mother 


condemned to die by famine in her old age, 


"demanded very ear leave of the gaoler 
to fee her EE priſon till ſhe died, 
Shich being permitted, ſhe ſuſtained her 
wich the mill of her breaſt; this being re- 
lted to the judges, they gave the mother her 
| Hberty, and allowed the daughter a ſufficient 
© penſion to ſuſtain both herſelf and mother; 
e telate this tory of the father, but Cicero, 


Livy, Ce. ſpeak of the mother; the Painters| 


repreſent this goddeſs as a ſedate matron, hold- 
ing a ſword in her right hand, extended over 
an altar, and a ſtorl in her left hand, having 
a child and an elephant by her fide. ' 
PIG (s.) fometimes means a young ſwine, 


whether boar or ſow ; and ſometimes a piece 


of ſead ö 
_ ded weight, called ſmall or large pigs ac - 


USC .) a ſmall eatable bird, ſometimes 


called a dove; in Scripture, it is often men- | 
tioned as a fimple animal without craft, de- 
fence, or underflanding, it being obſeryed 
that this ls the only bird that does not protect 
und defend its young ones, and expreſles no 
concern when they are taken away, but re- 
turns always to the ſame hole, to build her 
neſt therein, notwithſtanding the frequent 
"experience ſhe has had, that worms, vermin, 
birds, or men, have taken away, or deftroyed} 
her young ones; there are ſeveral forts of 
them that are called by different names; 
are reported to have ſo ſtrong an incli- 
nation to their own neft or home, that they 


| 


wilt carry letters tied under their wings many 


ves. | 
Provin (S.) a ſort of bowl or pail, with one | 
of the ſtaves much longer than the reſt, made 
for a handle to lade water by, and uſed eſpe- 
cially in brew-houſes to out the 
r 
IN (V. en | 
queerly 9 a ſmall, cloſe, or dirty bes, 
without making, or other decencics, 
Fray artificial paint, or es- 
Jour, uſec as focus for the face, or compoſi- 
tions for dyers, painters, e. to match or 


imitate particular colours 3 alſo for ſtaining 
or painting glaſs, and counterfeiting precious 


ſmall ſtature. 


from one hundred to three hun- 


word for a young girl, or pretty maid. 
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pn (s.) the name ef thoſe knights that we 
Inftituted by pope Pius IV. in 1569, bg 
created about $3 of them while he held the! 
ſee; and would have them, both at Rome, 
and elſewhere, take -__ of the knights of 
the Empire and Malta; their buſineſs uur 
to carry the pope when he went abroad; the 
were called the gilded knights, becauſe they 
wore gilt ſwords and fpurs; the pope con- 
ferred this honour indifferently on foldiers 
and gown men; they had the title of count 
palatines, with a penſion from the pope, and 
the privilege to make doctors in all faculties, 
er. publick notaries, and to legitimate 
ards. | / 
PIKE (S.) the name of an excellent freſh wa... 
ter-fiſh; alſo an inſtrument of war, con- 
fiſting of a ſtaff from 14 to 16 foot long; 
armed with a ſharp pointed ſteel head or 
long ferril ; generally in a company of foot 
two thirds were muſqueteers, and the other 
fihe men; when a battalion was formed to 
engage horſe in the open field; the pile 
were ſo ordered, that they might face and 
charge every way, to cover not only the 
muſqueteers, but the colours, drums, and 
aggage 3 wo ROY E mort fwords, faf- 
tened to the end of muſkets, are nerally 
uſed inſtead of piles. : A " 
PIKE OFF (V.) to flink away, march, or go 
off privately, c. „ 
pILA or PILE (S.) a punch uſed in the old 
way of coining with the hammer, that con- 
tai ned the arms, inſcriptions, and other fi- 
res for one ſide of the piece, to be firuck 
for the reverſe of the coin; the other, or 
head-fide of the piece, being called the croſs, 
upon account of a croſs being uſually ſtruck 
inſtead of a head in thoſe times, as it is in 
the moidores of Portugal at this day, &c, 
ſome affirm it was called a pile, becauſe that 
fide bore the repreſentation of a church ſtand- 
ing upon piles or large ſtakes of wood, 
PFLASTEK (S.) in Architeare, is a ſquate 
column generally let into the wall, and er- 
hibiting but about a fourth or ffth part of 
its proper thickneſs; ſometimes they are 
inſulated, but not often; the proportions are 
different according to the order, having the 
ſame capitals, members, & c. with the co- 
lumns, ſaving that the columns of all the 
orders take the Attick baſe indifferently, and 
the 9 the particular baſe of the order; 
ifts of the greateſt note neither diminiſh 
nor ſwell pilaſteri, but carry them of an equal 
width from top to bottom, | 
PILCH (S.) a piece of flannel cut triangularly, 
which the nurfes wrap up their young in- 
fants in, next to the linen or clout which 
goes next their ſkin to ſuck up their urine, 
that it not wet the bed. £ 
PI'LCHARD (s.) a particular fort of fiſh that 
is ſalted, dried, and exported abroad, much 
— » herring in ſhape and taſte, but ſmal- 
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the Modern. where they burn the 


or other combuſtible matter upon which 
the corpſe is laid, in order to be conſumed, 
which is called a funeral pile; alſo any 
eat heap of bricks, ones, &c. amaſſed 
together by way of building, is called a pile, 

| and as it is performed is called a noble and 
elegant, &c, pile of building; alſo any heap 
of tones, boards, cc. thrown or laid regu- 
| larly upon one another is called a pile; allo 
the ſhag of velvet, or that ſilk that ſtands 
up above the ground, is called the pile; in 
leraldry, it is a triangular ordinary with one 
of its. ſides to the chief, and terminating 
in a point near the bottom; alſo large trees 

or timbers driven into rivers, moraſſes, &c. 


to make a foundation to build bridges, forts, | 


houſes, &c, upon, are called piles; and in 
Plyſich, the diſeaſe chat particularly aſflicts 
the fundament, by ſome called the hamor- 
_ rhaids is vulgarly called the piles, 1 
PILE (V.) to lay one thing upon another, as 
carpenters do their deal boards to dry, & W. 


PpILFER (V.) to tea) privately things of ſmall 


value. „ 5 
PILGRIM (S.) one who travels to diſtant 
places and countries, to pay his devotions at 
the 2 ſhrine of ſome pretended ſaint, 

9 C. & 3 « 
LORIMAGE (S.) a journey undertaken 
upon the account of paying religious worſhip 
at the ſepulchre of ſome ſaint, ce. 


Pl 


moiſtened, &c, into little balls, to 
PILL or PYLLAGE (V.) to ſtrip the bark or 


PILL (5. a portion of phyſick made up; of | 


to rob, plunder, or violently take away a 
man's gun cattle, xc. | 
PILLAGE (S.) the goods, &c, taken away, by 


plied to the force of an army, or private 
theft of a wife, child, &c. | 
PILLAR (S.) is the vulgar name for what in 
Architeflure is called a column, of which, 
there are many ſorts z from whence any one 
(that is a truſty friend, and firm in the inte- 
reſt of a ns or party, is called a pillar, 


cator thereof, . n 
PILLD-GA'RLICK (s.) a nick-name for one 
that by ſome diſtemper has his bair fallen 
from off his head; alſo one that is frowned 
upon, or but little eſteemed, Fri p 
PTLLION (s.) a ſaddle made on purpoſe for a 
woman to fit on horſe-back upon, 
PMLLORY (s.) an infirument of ſcandalous 
# Puniſhment, or a ſort of ſcaffold for perſons 
to ſtand on, or be put into, in order to make 
them a publick. ſpeQacle, for every one to 
lee and know, that they may avoid or refuſo 
* any commerce or dealings with them 
7 the future, upon account of their having 


e($.) among Antients, and ſtill among, 
of 
bodies of the deceaſed, is the heap of Wood 


. rind off a tree, the ſkin off walnuts, &c. alſo |, 
| bawd, 


violence or robbery 3 but commonly is ap: 


1 being the-ſupporter, maintainer or yindis |: 


* E e 3?! , X 
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been convicted of forgery, per;ury, buggery, 
| | libelling, &c, in Ca oi the head is put 
through one hole, and the two hands through 
two others, the noſe is ſlit, the face branded 
with one or more letters, and one or both 
| . Ears are cut off. F 
PI'LLORY (V.) to proſecute a perſon for 
., crimes ſo far as to get the ſentence of the 
law pronounced, and the party puniſhed, by 
being ſet on, or put into the pillory. 
PILLOW (S.) a, piece of furniture belonging 
to a bed, for a perſon to lay his head on, 
which, when it is put into a chair, to ſit on, 
or a pulpit, to lean on, is called a cuſhion, 
| with only, this difference, that pillows are 
. commonly ſtuffed or filled with feathers, 
and cuſhions with hair, & c. In a Ship, that 
timber whereon the bolt-ſprit lieth, beareth, 
or reſteth at the coming out of the hull of 
| . the, ſhip aloft by the ſtem, is called the pil- 
low of the bolt-ſprit. _ Hans 
PI'LOT (S.) one that is ſkilled in the ſeas, ri- 
vers, Kc. by, knowing what ſands, rocks, 
bars, Kc, are in them, and how to ſteer, or 
conduct a ſhip, ſo as beſt to avoid the danger 
that may ariſe from them, e 
PI'LOTAGE (S.) is ſometimes applied to the 
pay or wages given to one who makes it his 
particular buſineſs t) wait for, and conduct 
_ ſhips acroſs, oer, and through dangerous 
places in ſeas, rivers, &c. and ſometimes it 
i Fans the duty, office, or buſineſs of ſuch a 
+ BRETTON: |. df ns] Ty 
PIMP (S.) a wretched, abandoned fellow, 
who makes it his buſineſs to be a procurer 
ef, or attendant upon whores, by waiting at 
the door while they commit their lewdneſs, 
and to give, notice, if any body is coming 
to interrupt them, vulgarly called a cock- 


: * 


PIMP (V.) to wait upon, encourage, ſeek out 
ar, or procure whores ; and eſpecially ſpoken 
of men that follow this practice, = 
PI'MPING (S.) the act of procuring whores, 
| &c, alſo apy thing done in a mean, niggardly, 
pitiful manner. Fo: 
PI'MPLES (S.) are ſmall recrements of ill 
blood that ſhoot, forth in the ſkin, and for 
. want of perſpiration, or too viſcous a mat- 
ter, ſtick there, and cauſe an unequal ſurface, 
and which break forth ſometimes into puru- 
legt and ſmall ſores, 15 Sg 
PIN (S.) a name given to many ſorts of inſtru» 
ments uſed for faſlening things V 
but particularly to thoſe made of ſmall 
| braſs wire, and uſed by women to faſten 
their cloaths, plait their gowns, æc. 
PIN (V,) to faſten things together, to ſhut in, 
or ineloſe ; alſo ſpoken of a perſon when he 
has difficult conditions to perform, he js 
| ſaid to be pinned down; alſo when a dog 
catches a bull by the noſe, he is ſaid to pin 
the bull. 


pix - CASE ($,) a little caſe, of hollow tube 
| 86 e e 


in which 2 needles, &c, are put, and 
Carried in the pocket, | | 
 PYNCERS (S.) an infirument uſed by ſeveral 
artificers to draw out nails, &. with, 
PINCH (S.) a ſqueezing or nipping a perſon 
_ © hard, with two or more fingers, or rather 


with the edges or extremities of the nails; 


| alſo a ftrait or difficulty, the point of time 
* any affair ſhould,, or muſt be performed. 


fl, | 
PINCH (V.) to ſqueeze, or nip hard 
with as fingers E. 3 alſo to live at ſhort 
allowance; alſo to ſave a piece out of a gar- 


ment, &c, 3 

PI'NCUSHION (S.) a ſmall pillbw or cuſhion 
made to ſtick pins or needles on. : 

VINO A RICK (A.). verſes written in the man- 

ner of Pindar, an old poet, who uſed all forts 

of meaſures promi ſcuouſſy, without confin-- 
ing himſelf to any particular one. 

PINE (V.) to grieve, mourn, languiſh, waſte, 

L Ae or conſume away; alſo to ſtarve with. 
- hunger, | ; , 

PINE (S.) a tall, ſtraight tree, that bears a 
fruit divided into many parts like an arti- 
chokez emblematically, it repreſents death, 

| hecauſe being once cut, it never ſprouts a- 
gain, and being very bitter,, is ſaid to kill, 

1 1 N other plant joins to it, or grows 
near it, 

PI'NION (s.) frequently means the whole 
wing of a fowl, and often alſo only the firſt 

| quill of a.gooſe's wing, uſed by, the writing - 
maſters to write the ſmaller hands or charac- 

ters with; alſo the nut or leſſer wheel that 
is faſtened to a long ſpindle, and which plays 
in the teeth of the larger wheel of a „ 

; 7 785. e. 

PINION (V.) to tie or bind a perfon's-hands 
or arms faſt, as is done to highwaymen, &c, 
when they are taken, to prevent their getting 


away, 
| PINK. (S.) a ſmall, In art os well- 
ſcented, flower; alſo a ſmall 1 2 
maſted and ribbed like others, only the has 
'k round fern, the bends and ribs compaſſing, 
ſo that her ſides bulge out · very much, | 
PINK (V.) to cut holes in cloth in various fa- 
ſhions; allo to run a perſon through the body 
with a ſword; alſo to wink with the eyes 
through weakneſs or too much light, 
| PINNACE' (S.) a large boat or ſmall ſhip that 
goes both with ſails and oars, carrying three: 
maſte, uſed principally to go up rivers to 
fetch wood, water, &c, to the ſhip, to land, 
 loldiers, to ſcout up and down the coaſt, to 
ges inteltigence, &. | 
PINNACLE (s.) the top of 4 roof, or ſpire 
of a. church, temple, e. that” ends in a. 


| 


int. | (50 | 
PINNeRe ($.) one that follows the trade- of | 


making pins of ' braſs wire for women's uſe, 


DS « 

PI'NNING — faſtening ſhutters, &;, wi; 
wooden or iron pins, to prevent thieves, &,, 
coming in at the window; alſo the drivingin 
pegs to hold the joints of flooring timber 
the roof of a houſe, with ſmall wooden 
or pins; alſo the putting on childrens © 
womens cloaths with ſmall pins made « 
braſs wire, &c, 3 | 

PINT (S.) a ſmall meaſure-both for liquor an 
ſeeds, -&c. being the one eighrh. part of a fil. 
lon, or one fixty-fourth part of a buſhel, 

PLNTLE (S.) ſometimes means the ſmall iron 
pin, ſtays, or bolts, which on, ſhip-board 
are faſtened to the cannon, to prevent their 
recoiling ; alſo. the iron pins by which the 
rudder is hung to the ſtern-poſt; alſo a cant 
name for a man's yard. | 

PIONIE'RS or. PIONEE'RS. (S.) thoſe h. 
bourers in an army, that are immediat|y 
under the command and direction of the en- 
gineer, 10 level roads, caſt up trenches, dj 
mines, Oc. 2h | 

PIOUs (A.) devout, godly, religious, dutiful 

oyal, &c. 

PIP (S.) a diſeaſe in Fouls; alſo a ſpot or 
mark upon cards, to diſtinguiſh the value oe 
worth ef one before another, 

PIPE (S.) an inftrument applied to various uſe, 
and conſequently made of various forms and 
matter, ſome of Wood, iron, ſtone, lead, &c. 
to-convey water from one place to another; 
of clay, reeds, &c, to ſmoak tobacco thro, 
&c, of wood, ivory, &c. to produce muſical 
ſounds, &c, alſo the name of a large veſt! 
to hold wine, brandy, c. whoſe ſtated quate 
taty is 126 gallons z. alſo the name of 8 gre: 

roll of records, &c, kept in the court of 

Chancery, for which purpoſe there is the 

Pipe-Office, in which proper clerks make o 

the leaſes of crown lands, Mc. 

PIPE (V.) to. play upon the flute, hauthe, 
Se. alſo to cry, 

PIPER (S.) one who · goes about the county 
playing upon a ſmall-pipe or muſical inſtri- 
ment for the country folks to dance aſte, 
e. alſo a boy that cries, Nc. or one thi 
ſmoales tobacco through a pipe, &c. 

PUPKIN (S. % (mall earthen pot with a hu 
dle to it, made on purpoſe. to boil or bet 
things in over thefire. _ 

PI'PPIN (s.) the name of various fort « 


leaſant eating apples. 
PIQUANT , bitiagz, ſatyricial, a 
ive, poignant, Cc. es 
PIQUE (S.) a grudge, anger, ill will agus 
a perſon or thing. 
E'T (S.) the. name of a game at a 
allo the name of a punichment uſed in tht 
army for a crime committed by a heren 
which is executed by cauſing the offends ' 
ſtand. on the point of a fiake with one fe, 
while the contrary hand is tied up as high # 
he can le reach. 


_ firſt introduced into England in "Riiza- | 
bath's Er alſo a particular ſort of head - 
8 or women, with long lappety to 
ks | | 7 4 


PIRACY (5.) robbing in thips wpon the f 


PE, 


3 
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SS 


PIT 


by forcibly taking away a part, or the whole 
4 another's cargo, G5. 1 the Bookſel- 
lers, the tranſcribing or printing the whole 
or a great part of another man's book or co- 
py, is thus called, 

PIRATE (S.) ſometimgs means a fingle per- 
ſon, and ſometimes a ſhip with her whole 
crew, Cc. that goes about robbing or plun- 
dering any ſhip of any nation whatever they 


n maſter, | 


=. . 3 

PIRA'TICAL (A.) like to, or after the man- 
ner of a pirate. 

PISCARY (S.) a market where fiſh are ſold, 
or a place where they are kept ; alſo a li- 
cence or ry to fiſh in a river, pond, c. 

PISCES ( 
laſt figh in the zodiack, in the ſouthern ſemi- 
circle, hordering on Aries; and by the Afro- 
logers eſteemed wateriſh, cold, and moiſt, 

houſe of Jupiter, and exaltation of Ve- 
nut, repreſented on the globe by two fiſhes. 

PI'SMIRE (S.) a ſmall creature alluded to by 
Solomon in his Proverbs, upon account of its 
prudent big up corn in ſummer for its 
winter proviſion, ſometimes called an ant. 

PISS (S.) the ſtale or urine of man or beaſt, 


PISS [V.) to diſcharge nature, or empty the] 


bladder of urine thro? the proper veſſels. 
PI'SS-A-BED (S.) a plant commonly called 
dandelion, that bears a yellow flower, that 


) in Aſtronomy, is the twelfth and| 


ws upon a pretty ſtrong, large, and long 


of thoſe who have the ſmall-pox, and ſoves 
ral othet puſtuſary e lg „* 
PYTANCE (S.) a ſmall feaſt of refreſument, 
of food, &c, ſhort allowance, We. 
PITCH (S,) a ſort of fticky juice, or. coarſe 
| gum drawn from "oy or bituminous woods, 
eſpecially pines and firs, by cleaving the tree 
| Into ſmall portions or billets, which. being 
ut into a furnace with two openings, in one 
of which the fire is put, the heat whereof 
forces out the juices, and through the other 
the liquor or pitch is gathered, the ſmolce be- 
ing very intenſe, tinges it of the black colour 
we commonly ſee it ; ſome affirm, that tat 
is the firſt tappings or runnings, and pitch. 
is the laſt or worſt part of it; it is of excel- 
lent uſe in many cafes phyſically and mecha- 
nically, eſpecially in Mip-buildiog, &c; Pitch 
arquires different names, according to its 
different preparations, colours and qualities 
as it diſtils from the wood it is called barras, 
the fineſt of which is called galipot, and 
the coarſer marble barras; of the galipot is 
made white or burgundy pitch, when melted 
with oyl of turpentine z and alſo roſin, by 
boiling it to a proper confiſtence, and then 
making it into cakes j and when burnt and 
mixed with tar, it compoſes what is called 
black or common pitch, In Architefare 
it is the particular _ the gable-end of 
houſe is made to, and of courſe the whole 
roof of the building, | 


oF 


PISS-POT (8.) the vulgar name for thoſe} PITCH (V.) to daub or ſmear any thing over 


veſſels that are kept in bed-chambers, @c, 


to urine in, and frum thence called chamber- | 


1. | 
PISTOL (s.) the ſmalleſt fort of fire-arms, 
carried ſometimes on the ſaddle-bow, ſome- 


times in a girdle round the waiſt, ſometimes | 


in the ket, &c, 

PISTO'LE, (S.) a French or Spaniſh gold coin 
zwout 17 ſhillings value, ; 

PISTON (3.) that part of a member in Pumps, 
yringer, Cc. that works in the cavity of 
the barrel or 
when by the handle. or lever it is lifted up, 
it takes off the column of air above or be- 
hind it, and thereby cauſes the water to riſe 
ll jt diſcharges itſelf at a proper hole, made 
for that purpoſe, as in pumps, or elſe retgips 
it in the bartel, as in ſyringes, &c. and alſo 
forces the water out, When puſhed down 

Wis) 1 un e 

any no 5 gra Co 

earth, for various nbc as a faw-pit, a 


body, and by exactly fitting it, 


with melted pitch, &c. alſo to fix or reſolve 
upon any thing; alſo to reſt or throw down 
any burden ; alſo to fix or faſten in the 
ground, to chuſe a place to build or erect a 
tent, houſe, Ic. upon. | | | 
PITCHER (8,) an earthen pot with an ear 
or handle, to fetch drink, water, &c, in, 
generally ſpoken of the larger ſort; | 
PI'TCH-FORK. (S.) an inſtrument, uſed by 
farmers to load their hay, corn, Cc. with, 
and by hoſtlers to clean their ſtables with, 
by carrying away the wet ſtraw, dung, Cc. 
conſiſting of a wooden pole about five or fix 
foot long, and about one inch diameter, and 
ſhod at one end with an iron flock, and two 
or three large iron prongs or teeth, 
PITCH-UPON (V.) to appoint a perſon or 
time to do a buſineſs, G. 


PI'TCHY (A.) clammy, icky, like to, or l 
7 | 


daubed, ſmeared, &c, with pitch, 


in the[PI/TEOUS (A.) forry, mean, little 


in a miſerable condition, that deſerves and 
demands compaſſion and affiſtance ; alſo; 1 


tanner's 122 c. ſometimes means a coal - 
mine, ſolt- mine, or bed, they bein 
called coal pit, falt-firs, oyſtet-pits, &c. in 
Scripture, it ſometimes means the grave, 
ſometimes hell, and ſometimes the dens or 
liding-plares of wild- beaſts, 
* . rag that the 
4 's 
WT (v.) PE 


&c. alſo the 


a Phyſical term for the indentions| 
that arg frequently made in the ſkin-or fleth| 


tender and compaſſionate or diſpo- 
ra p. temper or diſpo- 


PITH 8. the marrow or infide of an animal, 
tree, or plant; alſo the ſubſtance er quiji 
eſſence of an argument, diſcourſe, book, Me. 


pax leaves PI THINESS (s.) fulneſs of marrow of pith j 
alſo the nervouſneſs or ſtrength of a ſpeech, 


PT'TIABLE,; 


diſcourſe, or argument. 
312 | 
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 / PLTIABLE or PYTEOUS (A.) that deſerves 


pity, compaſſion, help, or aſſiſtance. 


PITIFUL (A.) inclined to .compatſion, ten- 


der-hearted, merciful, &c, alſo mean, baſe, 
;ungenerous, Kc. | 5 I 
PI TILESS (A.) hard- bearted, without com- 
aſſion, wretched, miſerable, without friends. 
I'TTANCE (S.) aa allowance given to 
monks, ſtudents, poor people,  &c, for a 
meal or quantity of victuals that any one 
„mall cat at one time; alſo ſhort commons, 

or a (mall part of a thing. | 
. PITY ($.) that tepderacls and concern that js 
excited in a human breaſt, at ſecing the mi- 
ſeries of our fellow-creatures, Whicli breaks 
out into kind, condoling expreſhons, and 
friendly, comfortable and uſeful actions, 
whereby the afflictions' and miſcries of the 
, u3hoppy Lnguiſhers are relieved, aſſuaged, 
and comforted; this diſpoſitiun of mind is 
ſometime: called e er and ſometimes 


. 


5 100 155 
PYVOT (S.) ſometimes is called a foot or peg, 


LA 


TTL 


| fied town, from whence it is called a ſtrong 
or a weak place, Go. ; 

ACE (V.) to put in order, or diſpoſo of per- 
ſons and things, 
the ſeveral offices required of them, | 
PLA'CKET (S.) the flit or open part of a wo- 
Erb 1 7 42 

(S.) a particular os ſtriped 

2. . Scots. ver Ob 
PLA'FONL or PLA”"TFOUND (S.) in Build- 
ing, is the ceiling of a room, church, &e, 
whether flat or circular; ſometimes lined 

with plaſter, boar4s,. &c. and ſometimes en- 

riched with paintings and other ornamenti; 
and ſometimes It means the ſoffit or bot- 

tom of the projecture of the larmier of the 

cornice, 
PLA'GLARISM (S.) the act of ſtealing other 
mens copies, book s, or works of learning, and 
publiſhing them for a perſon's own, who 
perhaps never wrote or underſtood one word 
of them, | 


and is that part of a ſpindle that reſts upon a[PLA'GIARY (S.) the thief or perſon that 


plate of br/ ie, iron, &c, in clock-work, and 


ſteals. other mens labours, writings, or books, 


o as they may beit diſcharge 


Jo it performs its revolutions upon the tip or 
end thereof, which for duration is commonly 
made in a conical form, in order to fixengihen 


and publiſhes them as his own, 
PLAGUE (S.) any ſort of trouble, vexation, or 
afflickion whatever; but particularly means 


ö 
| 


it, like the peg of a boy's top, &c, 
PVZZLE (S,) in Beaſts, is t 


any general, contagious, and peſtilent diſtem- 


inſtrument of | per, that afflifts any particular country, city, 


generation in the males; and particularly]  &c. and occaſions the inhabitants thereof ts 
x qua to an on's or bull's, upon account] die in great numbers, and very ſpeedily, 
th 


at after the creature is killed, 


dried, 16 


. niſhment for horſes, unruly boys, &c. 


ept as a whip or inſtrument of pu- | PLA'GU 


Linned, &c.| PLAGUE (V.) to trouble, torment, grieve, or 
the 47 part thereof being fretched and & z grieve 


afflict any body by words ur actions. 
Y (A. vexatious, very troubleſome, 
grievous, or affliftive, 


. PLACABFLITY or PLA'CABLENESS (S,)| PLAICE (S.) a fine flat, ſalt · water fiſh, and 


a diſpoſition of mind that may be moved, 


. oyercome, perſuaded, af peaſed, &c. 


which in ſome places are very large and 
broad. | 


PLA'CABLE (A.) that may be 1 upon, PLAIN or PLANE (S.) matbematically, mean: 
yr 


appeaſed, perſuaded, or overcome 
| intreafy uhmiſſion, &c. 
PLA'CAR 


"ſet up in all public 


. throug| 
ly it fignified a licence to hunt or ſhoot game 


. that was otherwiſe forbidden; and ſome- ſerve, 
times it means the ornamental decorations 


of a chamber-door, &c, 
PLACE (S.) ſometimes means ſo much ſpace 


_ as a particular pany or thing occupies orf that 
vmetimes a particular apatt - 

ment deſigned for the putting or arranging 
of parijcular things in, as books, arms, &. 
or performing particular buſineſs or offices in, 


takes up z and 


caſon, 


any extended flat ſuperficies, of which there 
are great varieties, according to the particuler 


D or PLA/CART (S.) a term uſed| branch in which it is mentioned, fron 
© by foreigners for 4 22 edict, &c. 
places, by authority of 

the yovernmen', whereby they forbid or 
command all their ſubjects to do or forbear[ PLAIN (A. 
ſomething therein exprelied; it is alſo uſed 
for a writing or inſtrument of ſafe conduct 
the dominions of a prince; former- 


whence fields that have few or no hills are 
called p/ains, and ſuch a kingdom. or country 
is called a plain country, | 
#* ſmooth, even, without any rug- 
gedneſs ; alſo cloth, ſilk, pictures, &c. only 
without any ornament. of flowers, laces, ot 
other embelliſhments ; alſo honeſt, ſincere, 
| Hearty, one that tells bis mind without tre- 


Plain Chart, a map or chart, .conſtrufted 


upon the principle of the earth's being a 


extended jquare or plane, and conſequently 
the degrees of latitude and longtuie 
are equal to one another in all parts, ws 

3s true only under the equator, and ther 
fore they who follow the uſe thereof in long 


voyages towards eitherguf the poles will be 
as 4 charth 5. called a place of worſhip, the 2 70 cee but fuch js the 
| | and the prevalence d 
om wih others, that this chart !s fl 


-| much uſed, eſpecially by the leſs K 
; , Pla 


| Exibange a place of trade, &c, ſometimes it ſtupidity of ſome, 
c 


means the buſineſs or office 
| $o do, and to which a certain reward is. an 


- and, and Io all deve ars ald to be in | - Navigators, . 


at à perſon 1s} 


- 


. 
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PLA 

Plain Sailing, the art of navigation ac - 
cording to the Tyſtem of the plain chart. 

Plain Scale, an excellent mathematical in- 
grument, furniſhed with a line of chords, 
fines, tangents, &c. of various ſizes for ma- 
ny purpoſes, eſpecially navigation, &c, 
plain Table, a mathematical inftrument, 


accommodated to the art of ſür- 


r wy 
veying and, &c, | 


PLAI'NNESS (S.) ſometimes meant down- 


nicht or open ſpeaking without any reſerve; 
rake condition of any thing natu- 
rally without ornaments or decofations ; and 
ſometimes the cleatneſs or evidentneſs of a 


tion; and ſometimes the condition of 


country, &c, without hills, &c, 

PLAINT (S.) a mournintz, bewailing, or com- 
plaining; and in Lem, is the cauſe or rea- 
ſon why one perſon obtains the king's writ, 
or brings his action againſt another. 


PLAINTIFF (S.) one who finds fault with, 


or complains of another; and in Law, is 
the term for the proſecutor, 


PLAISTER, rather PLA'STER ($.) a medi- 
cine 8 outwardly to the ſkin, ſpread o 


run when melted upon leather, paper, linen, 
&c, commonly made of oils, fats &c. min- 
ed with powders of gums, wax, &c. accord- 
ing to what the malady may be, that it is 


various names, according to the compoſi» 

tion or purpoſe deſigned for; alſo the mortar 
or compoſition ſpread upon the walls and 
ceilings of houſes, rooms, &c, ; 
PLAIT (S.) a fold in à garment, '&c. 
PLAIT (V.) to double up, or lay folds, a 

women do their head cloaths, 2 

costs, &c. ö 7 N . 2 5 
PLAN (S.) a deſign, urpoſe, or contri vance 


executed, or performed, from whence the 


gauſe they proportionally contain the area and 
diviſion of 
to the uſe, deſign, or ſituation thereof. | 

PLA'NCHING (S.) in Carpentry, is laying or 
covering any room or 
a floor, &c, 

PLANE (S.) any extended ſmooth ſurface; 
alſo the name of a carpenter's tool, with 
which he ſmooths or ſhaves off the rough- 
neſy of boards, &c, p 

Plane Number, in Arithmetici, is ſuch an 


one that is conſidered as produced from the f. 


multiplication of two others one into ano- 
a as 16 may be conſidered to _ from 
2, or 4 and 4, multiplied together, 
PLANE Vt make boards, &c, even, 
& . 


e. | } 
PLANETS (s.) are wandering ftars, that have 
their proper motion from eaſt to weſt, and 
4% not always keep the ſame diftances be- 
tween one another; "as the fixed ſtars do 
| the firmament, bach of which have their | 


applied to help or cure, and therefore goes] 


petti-] f 


after what manner any thing ſhall be done, 


draughts that 4rchitc&s make upon paper for 
lirecting their building, are called plans, be- 


the intended ſtructure according | 


e with boards for 
| | 13 


PLA 
orb or circle wherein they make their reyo- 
lution ; their number is ſeven, oo 9 5 45 | 
_ Jupiter, Mari, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, and 
the Moon; the latter aftronomers have dif- 
corered nine other celeſtial bodies, which, 
they reckon among the number of the Pla- he 
nets, and call them guards, becauſe they re- 
ſemble their officers that accompany and fol- 
low them, five of which move about Sarurn, 
and four about Jupiter, and theſe are called 
ſatellites: the neareſt of upirer's attendunis 
is found very uſeful in fixing the longituded 
of places, by obſerving when it is eclipſed 
by the Thadow of Jupiter. The Sun is only 
light of itſelf, the others receive their light 
from him: Aſtronomers compute” that the 
Sun is 166 times as big as the earth, Saturn 
| 91, Jupiter 95, Mars much about the fize of 
the earth, Veuus g part of it, Mercury 4+ '5& » 
part, and the Moon r. They pretend to ay, 
thx. the diſtances of the ſeveral planets from 
the earth are as followz. the Sun, 100, 
| Jeagues, Mercury 167,000, the Maon 45,000, 
Venus 64,c00, Mars 1,200,0c0, 2 
8.000, ooo, Saturn 14,900,000; the Sun fis 
niſhes his courſe in 365 days and almoſt fix - 
hours, the Man in about 29 and an half. 
Mercury in about 6 months, Venus in about 
18 months, Mars in 2 years, Jupiter in 12 
years, and Saturn in 30 years, ; , » * 
PLANIMETRY (S.) the art of meaſuring 
lain ſurfaces, commonly called ſurveying. 
PLA'NISHING (S.) the art of making or lay- 
ing plates of metal veiy even, flat, and 
ſmocth, fit for the ſeveral artiſts that are to 
- work. upon them, whether they be filvers 


* 
bl 


* 


ſmiths, copper-ſmiths, eagravers, &c. . 
PLA'NISPHERE (s.) is the petſpecti ve repre- 
| ſentation of a. ſphere or globe upon a plane 
or flat ſuperficies, according tb the ſeveral 
laws or ſyſtems that are eſpecially followed 
in deſcribing the ſeveral lines, circles, &c. 

that are drawn upon a celeſtial or terreſtrial 
globe, for the purpoſes of geography or aſtro- 
nomy; and theſe are ſometimes called maps, 
charts, or planjſpheres. | 

LANK 8. a long piece of timber ſawn - 
about two inches thick, more or leſs, for 
various purpoſes, both in building houſes 


| 


* 


and mo and allo for other mechanics] 
Ur pole. *S 
PLA” KING (S.) ſometimes means the tim- 
ber ſawn into Jong boards of proper thickneſs 
for floors, laying on ſhip ſides, &c, and 
ometimes the aft of covering the ſides of: 
 ſhjps, floors, &c. with planks, .. a” , 
PLANO-CO'NVEX (S.) any thing that has 
one fide turned, carved, ground, &c, round 
; 4 protuberant, and the other quite flat or- 
plain. by es en, 
PLANT (S.) is the univerſal name for all ve-' 
pore bodies, whether trees, ſhrubs, ot 
| herbs 


PLANT (V,) tofow or the ſeedof trees te. 7 r 
F 2,3 . a =” 
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PLANTA'TION (s.) 


ges, ſuch as ſpitting of blood, running o 


Alto to raiſe 1 new colo 
ou proper LY SY to 2 there, * 
herb, and is uſeful alſo for internal mala- 


the reins, involuntary urine, &c. and when 
outwardly applied, cleanſes and heals ulcers, 
allays or takes away inflammation, &c. the 
E by itſelf, or mixed with the juice 
lemons, is an excellent divretick, 

) ſometimes means a co- 
lony of people ſent out of one nation to ſeitle 
in another, where no people, or but few na- 
tive inhabitants are; 47 etimes it means 


| only a field, garden, or ſpot of ground im- 


proved by culture and till 


to produce an 
particular fort of com : 


ityz and this eſ- 


Jn ina 3.7 colony. 


ER (s.) one that manures barren or 
waſte ground, gng-ſows ſeed, or puts plants 
inte it, in order to improve it, and grow 

me particular grain, trees, &c, in it, and 
this eſpecially confidered as done in 2 wild 
countr a new colony, 


ELM ING (S.) the it of ſetting plants, 


_ makes it 


LA 
72 the Scriptures imi 4 
id by the Philoſophers, is applied to the the book of Cg MITE" 


owing ſeed, &c. ſometimes it means put- 
ting or placing cannon ſo as to defend a 
s, fortreſs, &. or ſoldiers, &c, to lie in 


| wait for the enemy, to ſurprize, or hinder 


them from paſſing along a particolar way, 


+ or performing any deſign or enterprize they | 
is the placing 


intended; in ArchireFare, it 

the firſt courſe of ſolid ſtones on the ma- 
fonry of the foundation laid level with all 
poſſible exact neſs. 


* PLANTS (S.) any that really do, or at 


ſt appear to want both flowers and ſeeds, 
us mnſhrooms, moſſes, ſea-weed, &c. 


PLASH (S:) a puddle, or place filled with 


ſtanding water, but not deep. 


FLASH (v.) vulgarly calted to ſplaſh, is to daſh 
the water ſo with the foot or otherwiſe, as} 
over or upon a perſon in great 


vanities of ſmall drops or parts. 


PLA'SHING (S.) in Huſbandry, is a corruption 


of plaiting, bending, or interweaving the 
bovght or greed. withs in hedges, {os 1 
Arengthen them. ; | 


PLA'SHY (A.) full of paddles, or ſhallow 


w . 
PLA'STER, vulgarly PLAIL“STER (S.) mor- 
1 Sc. made u þ 


t for covering walls, ceil- 
ings, &c. alfo ſalve upon cloth, lea- 
ther, &c. to cover and heal a wound or fore, 


PLA'STER (vulyzrly PLAI'STER) (V.) to 
daub or ſmgar a wall, &c, over with mortar, 


e. alſo to cover a wound, fore, c. with 
bing ſpread cloth, leather, &c: 


 PLA'STER-OF-PARIS (s.) a particular fort | 


of foffil- ſtone, ſomewhat of the nature of 
Rob gee by the Figure-makers in mold- 


Ing, making of ſtatues, De. : a 
A IRTUE or POWER (S.) the | 


STICK. 
of Forming or making any thing; 


. -- 
virtue or power of generation, either af uni 
mals, * &c, . 

] in a Ship, is a flat rope made f 
rope-yarn, to keep the cable from galli 
and to cover the flooks of the anchor, to 
keep the fore-theet from galling againft it; 
ſometimes it means 2 ſmall piece of ground 
_ out for a _—_ ; 10 imes ruſhes, 

c. woven together, to id on floors, G. 
to keep the houſe clean in wet weather. 

PLAT (V.) to weave matting, &c, 

PLAT-BAND (S.) in Architeflure, is uy 

| ſquare moulding, whoſe height exceeds it; 
3 and ſometimes means only the 
iſts or fillets between the flutings of co· 
lumns; with the Gardeners, it is a border or 
bed of flowers, or a border along a wall or 
the fide of a parterre. | 

PLATE (S.) ſometimes means a ſmall dif, 
made of metal, earth, ©c. for people to es 
their victuals out of, and ſometimes it means 
all ſorts of filver veſſels, whether pots, bowl, 
cups, ſpoons, diſhes, &c. that a nobleman « 
gentleman has both for uſe and grandeur, 

PLA'TED (A.) covered over with thin mets, 
whether gold, ſilver, copper, &c. 

PLA TFTORM 9 a draught or deſign of any 
thing, eſpeci 'y of a building; alſo a rov 

of beams which ſupport the timber-work if 

a roof; alſo a ſort of terraſs-walk upon the 

top of a building; and in War, is a plain 

3 3 on the ramparts to erect 

attery of cannon upon; in a &bip, it i 
what is alſo called the orlope, where the 
wounded men are taken care of, 

PLATO NICK (A.) any thing like to, or, a. 
ter the manners or opinions of Plato, the 
philoſopher, 

| - Platanich Bodies, are five regular geometr- 

cal bodies or ſolids, terminated on alf fda 

by equal planes, and whoſe ſolid angles are 
alſo equal, viz. the cube, the pyramid or 

— the octahedron, the dodecabe- 

ron, and the icofihedron. . 
Platonich Love, a pure intellectual love « 
ſpiritual affection, ſubſiſting between perſons 
of the ſame or a different ſex, free from all 
natural defireg and inclinations of fruition, 
intereſt, or advantage, regarding only the 
beauties of the mind. ; 
Platenick Taar, is that period of time that 
the equinoxes take to figiſh their revolution, 
at the end of which the ſtars and conſiell- 
tions have the ſame place with regard to tht 
equinoxes, that they had at firſt ; Tycho lay? 
| this year or period requixes 2 5816 comme 
| years to complete it, Riccjolus 25920, 
5 Caffini 24800, at the end of which ſont 
imagined there would be a total and 
renovation of the whole creation. 

PLA'TONISM (5.) the philoſophical or mord 
opinions and dottrines of Plato, many d 


„ ts. 2 


OS 


which are ſuppoſed to have been drawn 


aka. 


LA TT 


 PLA'Y-DAY (S.) an holy-day, or time of 


den by elephants, there were many ſorts 


PLA. 


the doctrines or opinions of Plato, 


PLATOON or PELOTON (S.) in an Army, | 


is a ſmall ſquare botly of muſketeers, ſuch 
2x is uſed to be drawn out of a battalion of 
ſost, when they form the hollow ſquate to 
frengthen the angles. 5 : 
PLA'TTER (s.) a broad wooden diſh, or 
allow bowl, uſed tby cooles to take up meat, 
uddings, Cc. out of cauldrons; alſo to, put 
bread in and cut it, to ſave the crums from 
falling upon the floor. 1 | 
ER-FAC'D (A.) with a very broad, 
hard featured face. y 
PLAU'SIBLE (A.) : 
be probable, likely, fair, juſt, or deſerving 
of ſucceſs and praiſe. f 
PLAU'SIBLENESS.or PLAUSIBFLITY (S.) 
the apptarance or 1 ſucceſs, the 
likel;hood that a thing is honeſt, fait, and 


jut. . 
PLAY (S.) a ceſſation from common ordinary- 


labour, and diverting one's ſelf at ſome ſpurt | 


or recreation, as bowls, Ce. alſo the-repre- 
ſentation of an hiſtory, @c. upon a ſtage by 
proper perſons who are habited as the na- 
ture of the thing requires, and pronounce 
dialogues or ſpeeches ſuitable or 
perſunages as they repreſent. 
PLAY V to ſport or di vert one's ſelf at ſome 
game or recreation. | i 


publick rejoicing, eſpecially ſpoken of thoſe 
times allowed ſchool-boys to leave their 
books and divert themſelves with innocent 
diverſions, for the exerciſe of their bodies, 
and recreation of their minds. | 
PLA'YER (S.) is ſometimes underſſtood / to ſig- 
nify one who repteſents upon a ſtage a king, 
or other perſonage, according as the ſubject. 
requires ; and ſometimes one who is a party 
in a ſport or game, . 2 
PLAYS (S.) by this term, the ancients under- 
ftcod all manner of diverſions whatever; 
thoſe that were performed with ſcenes, Cc. 
4s ours now are, were of four ſorts, viz. 


tragedy, comedy, ſatyr, and farce, which | 


began at Rome about the 589th year of the 


ciiy; thoſe inflituted” in honour of Apollo 


were occaſioned by. the writings of Marcus 
the ſoothſayer, who affured them, that A 


pollo, in return for the honour, would over-| 


throw their enemies ; at this ſolemnity there 
was an ox and two oY facrificed ; 
ter of which had their horns gilt, and the 
2 attended with crowns on their heads 
e ceremon a pompous procet 
tion of the lavagee of þr 3 gens whe and the 
ſtatues of the moſt illuſtrious perſons, the 
Riman ladies maltint the tour bf the circys 
in their coachet, which were ſometimes, 


of ployr, ſotne called Trojan plays, conſiſting 
of 2 and ae | the youth, 


t for ſuch} 


| 


e lat-| 


#LATONIST (s.) a follower or profefior of | 


ſomething that appears to 


wider a proper head or captain, wherein the 


utmoſt dexterity was practiſed of turning or 
counter-marching, c. according to the war - 
like diſcipline of thoſe times; 1he plays cf 
Ceres were inſtituted to pleaſe the ladies, who 
from the 12th to the 2oth of April were clad 
in white, and, in imitation of that goddeſs, 
went with a torch in their hands, as if in 
ſearch of her daughter Proſerpine ; the men 
were alſo clad in white robes; and many dif- 
ferent exexciſes were performed in the circus; 
the plays of the capitoline were alſo another 
ſort of ſolema horſe-races, wreſtlings, Sc. 
here were alſo concerts of 'muſick performed 
by the beſt maſters, rehearſals of poems, and 
other trials of wit, by the beſt poets and ora» 
tors; thoſe who came off conquerors had 
branches of palms, and crowns dreſſed up 
with zibbands; the plays of the circus were 
called the.grand or chief plays or ſports, as 
being the moſt ancient, and performed with 
the greateſt pomp and charge, which con- 
ſiſted of boxing with the ceſtus, which were 
gauntlets plaited with iron, or with ſwords, 
clubs, lancets, or javelins, to which were 
added fencing and fighting with wild beaſts, 
which laſt two.ſports were performed by none 
but ſlaves upon account of the danger; 
there were alſo races in chasiots, leaping on 
the level ground, alſo from an aſcent down- 
werds, or from a deſcent -upwards, playing 
with quoits, bows, Cc. and all the ways of 
fighting at a diſtance, horſe- racing, chariot- 
fighting, and naval engagements; the p/ays 

Flora were ſo offenſive, that they were 


forced to be put down, common women ap- 


peariong publickly naked, and in the night- 
time ran about with links in their hands, 
.dancing in laſcivious poſtures to the ſound of 
muſical inflruments, and ſinging immodeſt 
ſongs ; the Funeral Plays were ſports in ho- 
nour of the dead, and to ſatisfy their ghoſts, 
conſiſting of prize-fightings at or near the 
funeral pile, which was introduced inſtead of 
ſacrificing ſlaves to the ghoſts of the deceaſ- 
ed; at the Megaleſian Plays, which were in 
ſtituted in honour of Cybe/e, the mother of 
the gods, the Roman ladies danced before the 
altar of the goddeſs, and then feaſted with 
great frugality and modeſty ; the magiſtrates 


celebrated this feaſt in their purple robes, 


and the ſlaves were not permitied to be pre- 
ſent; in the Pyrrbic Plays, the young ſoldiers 
armed with ſwords and bucklers made of 
box-tree, took ſeveral turns in dancing, and 
made divers motions, which repreſented the 
different charges of battalipns j my alſo ex- 
chibited, by their geſtures, all the full duties 
of ſoldiers in war, how an encmy ought to be 
attacked, a ſword managed in combat, a dart 
thrown, and an arrow ſhot, during which the 
muſick both animated the ſqldiers and di- 
verted the ſpeftators with the ſound of many 
flutes, Cc. Beſides theſe, there were man 
others inſtituted in honour of ſome deity by 
an actor upon a , 
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PLE 
PLEA (S.) a- reaſon or excuſe for doing or for- 
bearing ſomething; and in Laro, is. what 
either the plainziffs or defendants alledye for 
themſelves in court. e es 
Foreign Plia, is ſuch matter that is pro- 
duced as evidence in one court, that may be 
tried or diſputed in another, Oy 
PLEAD (V.) to accuſe, defend, alledge, or 
bring ſumething in mitigation, or abatement 
of an accuſation. _. 8 1 
PLEA'DER (S.) one who makes it his buſineſs 
to defend or excuſe perſons in courts of judi- 
cature, commonly called a counſellor or bar- 
riſter at law; alſo any one that intercedes 


in the behalf of another, either to prove his 


innocence, or to mitigate his crime, 


. 


| 


PL 


LEV ADES (S.) the poets name for the ſeq 
ſtars upon the breaſt of the ſign Taurus 
hom they have feigned to be the daughters 
of Atlas and Pleione, and ſay, that Jui, 
placed them in the heavens ; at their fiſihę it 
is frequent for ſtorms to riſe, and great rain; 

do fall, which is about the vernal equinox; 
both the ancients and moderns have made 4 
/ciades of poets each for their own country, 
E'NARY (3.) full, perfect, compleat, of 


P 


| abſolute power or authority to do any thing, 


PLE'NIPO or PLENIPOTE'NTIARY (.) 

an ambaſlador, or perſon inſtructed or autho- 
ri ſed to treat of, and conclude a treaty, 6r 
other publick affair, for a prince, ſtaie, or 
kingdom. * „ 9 


PLEADING (S.) in Lazv, is putting in an al- 
legation, and ſupporting it with evidence; 
allo excuſing or defending a perſon or thing, 
Common PLEAS (d.) arc the aliegations or ſuits 
| 2 are held or had between common pet- 
ſons, R a 
Pleas of the Creavn, are thoſe ſuits that xs, 
in the king's name for offences committed 
againſt his crown and dignity, 


chequer, that has an office, wherein all 'th- 
officers of that court ought to ſur, and be 
ſued, upon any action whatever, | 
PLEA'SANT (A.) agregable or diverting to 
' the ſenſes, good-humoyred, open, or free, 
PLEA'SANTNESS (S,) delighifuige(s, agree- 
- ableneſs, open-heartedneſs, &c. | 
PLEA'SANTRY (s.) joking, merry, free con- 
' verſation, + 
PLEASE (V.) to ſatisfy or give content to a 
1 me, to humour, ur do what another de- 
Ires, EP | 
PLEA'SING (A.) any thing that is delightful 
br ſatisfadtor | 
PLEA'SING 
tisſactory quality or nature. | 
PLEASURABLE (S.) del:;ghtful, agreeable, 


. 


thing that excites the 


| 


Clerk of the Pleas, is an officer in the E- 


NESS (S.) of a delightful or ſa- 


PLE'NIS'T (S.) the name of a philoſojher that 


maintains there 15 in nature no Vacuum, , 


than enough. | 
LE/NTEOUS (A.) fruitful, abounding in 


Pa (S.) fulneſs, abundance, mate 


P 
uantity. ; 
PLE'NTkLOUSNESS, PLE'NTIFULNESS, or 
PLE'NTY (S.) great abündance of any thing, 
eſpecially applied to corn, &c, for the ſup 
port of man's life and health, '_ 
PLE'ONASM (S.) a Rhetorical figure, where- 
by more words are uſed to expreſs an action 
than is abſolutely neceſſary, or reiteration of 
the matier, thereby to cauſe it to have 4 
greater influence upon the hearers than it 
otherwiſe would have. 2 N 
PLE “THOR (S.) in Phy/ich, is when a per- 
ſon has more good blood in his veins than is 
neceſſary, whereby they are over-ſtretched, 


or ſometimes burit, 

PLEU'RISY (S.) a diſeaſe that riſes from an 
inflammation of the membrane called ply, 
or that which incloſes the breaſt and its el - 
trails, attende.) with a continual fever, and 
ſtiiches in the ſides, difficulty of breathing 
and ſometimes ſpitting of blood, * * 

PLY ABLE or. PLYANT (A.) limber, or a 
to be wrapped round the finger, &c. alſo 


Cc. 

 PLEA'SURE (s.) a 

paſſions of joy, deligh 
mind, Who 3 

PLEASURE (V.) to oblige, or comply with 

' the humour, deſire, or requeſt of another, 


„or latistattion in the 


0. 
PLEBET'AN (A.) ſomething that belongs to 


* the lower, or leſs cultivated claſs of people, 


PLEDGE (V.) to pawn, or leave fomething Pl. 


in the hands or poſſeſſion of another, for 
the performance of ſome covenant, or the 
3 of a ſym of money; allo to drink 
y way of anſwer to another, that paid his 
reſpedts to bu. Br 
PLEDGE (S.) any thing left in the poſſeſſion 
' Of another, as a ſecurity for the performance 
| 


of ſome contract. 
' # tentto put into a wound, being firſt dipped | 


| | 


a gentle or compliable nature or diſpoſition, 
PLI ABLENESS or PLYANTNESS (S.) the 
condition of any thing that is eaſily bent, &. 
PLIGHT' (S.) the ftate or condition of any 
perſon or thing”, g. ; 
PLIGHT (V.) to give or aſſure one's pro- 
miſe or word, for the performance of any 
ahn apr, 
I'MOUTH (S.) in Devonſhire, ſituated vpn 
the mouth cf the river Plim, between two luꝶ 
inlets of the ſea, in the bottom of 2 J 
bay, which is encompaſſed with Hills, 20 
the ſhore is ſeep and rocky, but the anche 
rage good; at the entrance 1s'a large rock, 
which has been fatal' to many ſhips; 1 Y 
now grown very large and pepulous (thouph 
about two centuries ago it was only af . 


conſiderable village, inhabited only by bl 


* 


' PLEDGET or PLE'GET (8.) in Surgery, is 
in hot ſalve f or a flat rag made up to put 
C 


upon the ori 


eofa nan, 


ermen) this was effected principally by tt 
haven, 


dur⸗ 
a" 


means of its commodious ahd 


which admits ire of the hang 


£4 # IM » » 


PLO 


without ftrikin fail 3 the Areets are, fray 
very compact, and well watered, having freſh|PLO 


water brought to it ſeven miles; at the diſ- 
folution of abbies, Cc. king Henry VIII. 
the patronage of the church, and the 
ſhip of the borough, to the corporation; 
the remarkables of this town are, 1. The 


-Þ LD 

or ſurvey of land, or buildjngy. 
(V.) to conſpire, ede, 64 OR 4 
or do any thing againſt the life, perſon, 
dignity of - king, or prince, or againſt t 
intereſt or regular government of a ſtate, of 
kingdom; alſo to lay donn the out-lines of 4 
field or eſtate, according to its true ſituation 


caſtles and forts, which king Charles II.] and meaſure. 


turned into the modern form, and made it 
into a ſtrong citadel, which is commonly 


garriſoned with two companies of ſoldiers, 


under the command of a governor and lieu- 


PLO'TTER (s.) a'conſpirator or traitor a 
gainſt the life of a king, &c. of Fibers of 
the eftabliſhed laws and government of apy 
ſtate, 8 f 7 2 5 : 


tenant, and contains a large magazine, five PL OVER (S.) an eatable fowl, W 
ular baſtions, and 165 guns; but the larger than a pigeon, . ſomew | 


is near two miles off the citadel, which is 


made exccedingly commodious for building 
and repairing large ſhips, and alſo exceed- | PLOU'GHING (S.) ſometimes ſigniſies brealc · 
ing pleaſant to look on, and walk in. 3. Two 
very fine and large churches, with good re- 
venues affixed to them. The government of 


the corporation conſiſts of a mayor, 12 al- 
dermen, and 20 common-council men; 


wwey have alſo a recorder and town-clerk ; 


when a new mayor is to be choſen, the a&- 
ing mayor, and/ the aldermen, ele& two 


town's greateſt 'ſecurity ate the forts about [PLOUGH or PLOW: (S,) the infirpment 
the entrance of the harbour, wherein are : 
about 100 guns more. 2. The dock, which | 


"wherewith farmers break up the ground, in 
order to ſow their ſeed or grain; alſo an e 
gine wherewith book- binders cut the leave: 
or edges of their books ſmooth, . | 


ing or turning up the ground with a plough 
and ſometimes ſailing or paſſing through the 
water in a ſhip, Fa 

PLOU"GHMAN (S.) one who works with, 
directs or keeps the plough in order, ſo that 
the horſes or oxen may go along regulatly,* 

PLUCK (V.) to draw or take away by force, 
or with a ſudden twitch, | 


perſons, who are called alfurers, and the PLUCK (S.) a ſudden twitch or pully alſo the 


common-council chuſe two more ; theſe four 
appoint a jury of 36, who 'eleft the new 


mayor; the acting mayor and his predeceſ- 


ſor, and the two ſenjor aldermen, are al- 


eatable part of the entrails of a calf, ſheep, 
&c, ſuch as the Heart, lights, and liver all 
together.. | e 
PLUG (S.) any thing driven into a water-pipe 


ways juſtices of the peace ; they ſend two] to ſtop the water from flowing out when it 


members to 'parliamerit, who are choſen by 
the freemen arid freeholders of the bo- 
rough ; here are three markets weekly, wiz. 
on Monday, 'Thurſday, and Saturday, the 
toll of which, and of the corn, yarn, &c, 
alſo the profits of the mill, and < 

the ſhambles, all which together are now 
very conſiderable, belong to the corporation, 
but are farmed for 160/. per annum, and that 
applied to the maintenance of the mayor's 
kitchen; diſtant from London 184 computed 
and 215 meaſured miles. | | 


PLIMPTON (S.) in Devonſbire, ſituated on a houſes or chure 
' branch of the Plim, a borou 


town, that 
is pretty populous; and ſends two members 
to parliament ; its'market is weekly on Sa- 
turday ; diſtant from London 180 computed, 
and 220 meaſured miles, 


PLINTH or PLINT (S.) in Archite&ure, is 3 
2 flat member, and is what ſome call 


e foundation of a column; alſo two or 


three rows of bricks projecting from the 
plane of à wall, or any flat, high moulding, 


PLOD (V.) to go on in one conſtant road, to 


preſs, or ſttive earneſtly to accompliſh an) 
thing, to ſtudy hard. 1 v E ' 


PLO'DDING (A.) always being at work, or 
thinking 84 or eontnivid 


a bufineſs, ; 
(S.) a conſpiracy againft a king, prince, 


or tate; alſo the de on, or the 
ſa Ae fg a piece of nd 
| for a" lding or garden; al 'thel 


e rent of 


is not wanted. | 

PLUM (S.) any pulpy or fleſry fruit, that 
contains only one ſeed or kernel, incloſed 
in a hard ſhell, vulgarly called a- ftone, 
ſuch av damſons, bullace, apricots, peaches, 
&c, alſo raiſins, cutrants, &c, go by that 
name, EE 5 

PL U“ MAGE (S.) the feathers of any fowl; 
alſo a bunch or parcel of long feathers tied 
up together for ornaments, 

PLU'MBER or PLU'MMER (S.) one who 
makes leaden pipes for water, &c, covers 

or does any other ſort of 

work in lead. 1 | 

|PLU'MBERY (S.) the work or trade of the 


plumber, ſuch as making leaden pipes cr 


where they caft or prepare their work, 
PLU'MBE'T or PLU'MMET (S.) ſometimes * 
is uſed for the inſtrument or lead uſed in 
plumbing a wall, ſounding a river, &c. and 
ſometimes for the ſmall leaden inſtrument 
 writing-maſters uſe, to rule lines with in the 
| books of the young ſcholars, to keep their 
writing ſtraight or even, S : 
PLU'MBI+ G (S.) trying whether a wall, &c. 
is built upright or perpendicular by an in- 
ſtrument for that pur poſe. 9 5 
PLUMB LINE (8. a line fixed in a ſtraighht 
ruler or level, with a piece of lead, tied to the 
end of it to draw it firaighs, to fee or try 


ciſterns for water; alſo the work-houſe . 


p 
+, plombs, of whic 


ſon's priding or boaſting 
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Whether a wall, &c, is built ſtraight or per- 


n 
PLU'MB TREE f 
e are great variety, 
UME (S.) a bunch or parcel of . 


commonly oftriches, made up to be worn as 


ornaments, ſometimes to men, c. and ſome» 
times to coaches, horſcs, hearſes, & | 
PLUME (V.) to;pull off the feathers from any 
bird, &c, alſo, metaphorically, to be vain of 
an imaginary perfection or ad vantage. 


LO MINCO (S.) ſometimes means a hawk's 


ftripping or pulling off the feathers of a fowl 
which he has caught; and ſometimes a per- 

of ſome great advan- 
tage had or expetted, 


PLUMP (A.) fleſhy, round, and full, 
PLU"MPNESS (85 the condition.of a perſon 


or other creature, that is full of fleſh, fat and 


. . | | | 
WO UNDER (V.) to rob, ſpoil, or take. away 


y of another, 


by violence, what is the pr 
itants of towns 


as ſoldiers do from the i 


or cities they have conquered, ; 
PLU'NDER (S.) any dort of goods, or ſpoil 


taken in war from an enemy. 
PLU/NDERER (S.) one who openly robs, or 
violently takes away another perſon's goods 


or 7 * eſpecially in war. | 
PLUNGE V.) to jump, throw, or dip a per- 


ſon over head in the water, or haſtily and 
raſhly to ETA e eee ee 
r, &c. 


' PLUNGE s.) any fort of trouble, difficulty, 


21 


' PLU'TUS (8. 
— 


f, or affliction. 

. PLURAL AA.) more thag one, of or belong- 
ing toa uu many 

PLU'RALIST (S.) a Lew term for a elergy- 

man that has ſeveral livings at ore time. 

PLURA'LITY (S.) means univerſally many 
things of one ſort or kind, or elſe only two 


vexation, 


and for the profit of one perſon, rector, or 


doctor. 
5 PLUS (S.) the name of an algebraick affirma- 


tive character 4, and is the Latin word For 
the quantity more, univerſally, | 
Lust (S.) a fort of manufacture in imitation. 
of yelver, faving that it is ſometimes made of 


+ hair xz and with the Hotanifts, it is the throm 


in the middle of roſes, anemonies, &. 
Iro (.) by the Peers, ſaid to be the Bon 
- of Saturn, and brother to 5 and Nep- 
| rune, to whom the dominion of hell was given 
as his portion, heaven and the fea being 
given to his brothers; he is repreſented in a 
FChariot drawn by four black horſes, with 2 
bunch of keys in his hand, iatimating that 
he had the command of the key of death, that 
the horſes ron through the ſour ages of men 
he is ſaid to have raviſhed W the 
daughter of Cor, and to be the firſt Infitu-; 


any tree that bears | 


from whence he got muck wealth; he ; 
| repreſented lame when he comes towards , 
| mer but with wings, that enable him to 
away very faſt, to Intimate the difficult 
t mortals have in getting riches, and how 
cally they may loſe them; he is alſo (aid to 
be blind, upon account of conferring his gifts 
oftener upon the baſeſt, and nezlecting the 
' moſt meritorious, | 
PLY (V,) to wait or ſtand at a common or ap. 
pointed place to get buſineſs, as watermen at 
publick fairs, porters at ſettled benches, 
coachmen and carmen at ſtationed plying. 
| Places; alſo to be diligent in buſineſs, or 
_ ſtudious in learning 
PLY'ERS (S.) ſometimes means 2 ſmall pair 


I of nippers or tongs, uſed by clockma 


and other axtificers ; ſometimes perſons that 
| wait for employ in their honeſt callings, as 
 watermen, coachmen, carmen, porters, tec. 

and:ſometimes thoſe vicious peiſons or whores 

that either walk the ſtrecta, or attend bawdy- 
PLY-ING 18.) yielding, bend! 
PLY'ING (S.) yielding, bending, giving way, 
or wrapping eaſily round a thing; alſo 5 
ing or attending at a common fland or place 
for employment, as watermen, hackney- 
coachmen, carmen, __ porters do; alſot 
earneſt and diligent e that any per- 
ſon, makes to do any thing; alſo the conti- 
nually ſupplying a perſon or engine with li- 


2 &c, i 5 
PNEUMA'TICK ENGINE (S.) an inſtru- 

ment commonly called an ait - pump, uſed to 

ſhew the ſeveral properties of the air, 
PNEUMA'TICKS (S.) the doctrine and 7 
riments of the gravitation and preſſure of e- 
laſtick and compreſſible fluids, eſpecially the 
air; among the Schon Divinet, it is the doc- 
trine of ſpirits, as God, angels, men's ſouls, 
&c. called alſo Pneumatolog y. 


or more ſpiritual livings in the poſſeſſion, [PNEU'MONICKS (s.) any fort of medicines 


that prevent or cure diſeaſes of the lungs, or 
oy on reſpuation or breathing, 
POA'CHER (S.) one that practiſes illegal 
methods to catch or deſtroy the game. 
POA'CHING {3.) a clandeſtine and illegal 
method of killing the game, ſuch as bares, 
Jaun er c. allo a_ particular method of 
dreſſing exgs, by breaking them into a ſpoon, 
and juſt heating them f | | 
POCK (S.) may mean either pane ſcab 
ot the dent ſuch ſcab leaves in the fleſh after 
the ſmall-pox, ſwine · pox, and other kin diſ- 


POCKET (S.) a purſe or little bag, uſually 
made in le's garments, to put or carry 
| "thee; alſo 


hes, or other neceſlaries about 
PO'CKETING (s.) putti 
gt: | en 


quantity of a half fack of 
plying an 


tor of funetal ſolemnities 


the Poets called the god of | 
he bad mines in Epirus, | 


hing into 
th 1. | 44 
A pri (ſe that belongs tc ick, 
6 ENI Ess (SJ wngs to | 
avy perſon's body ix In, that bas the 


the or .condition that 
or 
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day 0 
183 meaſured miles. 
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' foul diſeaſe occaſioned by impure pulation 
with 2 diſeaſe called the 
F 5 0 F | p + 

90/CKLINGTON (S.) in the 1 

| Vorkſpirez the market is weekly on-Satur-! 

day; diftant from London 152 computed, and 


KY or PO'CKIFIED (A.) tainted or af- 
flited with the diſtemper called the pox. 


PO'CO (A.) » M. ſiaal term, fignifying dimi-|, 


nution or making the- word to which it is 
joined ſomewhat leſs, as poco allegro is ſome- 
what ſlower than * by 
POD (8) the huſk or ſhell of any ſort of pulſe 
m of peas, beans, Fe, | 
PODA'GRA (S.) the gout in the feet. 
PO'DDERS (S.) thoſe people that gather peaſe, 
beans, &. | = | 
PO'EM (S.) a piece compoſed in verſe, or ac - 
cording to the rules or laws of poetry, 
PO'ESY or PO'ETRY (S.) the art of com- 
ſing in verſe according to the nature of the 
ee uſed, and the beſt rules and uſages 
of thoſe that have exerciſed themſelves in 
this way of writing. 3 
pO ET (S.) a man that writes any thing va- 
Juable in verſe, : 7 


PO'ETASTER (s.) a pretender to rhymes, 


but one who is wholly unacquainted with 


the laws or true nature of poetry. 
PO'ETESS (S.) a ſhe or woman poet, 
POE'TICK or POE'TICAL, (A.) after the 
manner, or according to the rules or laws of 
poetry; in compoſitions for the Srage, when 
each perſon is rewarded or puniſhed as the 
crimes or virtues { 
ractiſed deſerve, it is called poetical juſtice; 
in Aſtronomy, the poets made three ſorts of 
rifing or ſetting of the ſtars, as they ſtood re- 
one to the ſun, which they called coſmical 
acronical, and heliaral; which ſee, - 
POI'GNANT (A.) ſharp, tart, biting, &aty- 
 rical, witty, cunning, &c. . 
POLNARD (S.) 2 ſharp- pointed ſword or 


r. va 
rotor 65 mathematically, is the beginning 
or termination of a line, and conſequently 

cannot be divided ; in common, the ſharp end 
of any thing, as of a needle, pin, G. is 
called the point; alſo the matter or ſubject 


4/4 which any debate is made or ariſes; |. 


. io an old-faſhioned fort of lace uſed by Wo- 
men for various purpoſes, &c. alſo the very 
. inſtant or moment of time s thing is done 

in; it is alſo uſed in many parts of the Ma- 


 thematicht, as in Afironemy, Gography, and 


Navigation ;, the four cardinal are the 
north, eaſt, weſt, and ſouth z ſo the ſolftitia) 
points are thoſe in which the or and the 
. eclptick imerſeR, called the north and ſouth 
Fim; and the interſections of the horizon 
prime vertical, called the eaſt and 
j 
ance 


| ; and 
Fad regulate the whole of that icience, 


with the 
p 1p ſo ia Perſprfiive, the paint af 
What 


hey have committed or 


continzence, S., are| 


OR Þ 
POINT (V.) to direct to a matter or perſon, 

either with the finger, &c. or by words; alſo 
to make proper ſtops, in periodsor ſentences, 
in a pie e of wric.ng, &c, In the Hebrew 
Language, it is to make certain marks that 
ſupply or ſtand for vowels; great diſputes 
have been made among the learaed about the 


antiquity of them, } 
POIN'Y-BLA'NK. (S.) in Gunnery, is the ſhot 
of a piece of ordnance levelled in a dite& or 
horizontal line, without finking or raiſing 
the muzzle, v.hoſe greateſt range in com- 
mon pieces is not above 180 paces z in - 
gar Speech, it is the plain, downright, poſi- 
tive aſſertion of any thing; a point in He» 
raldry, is when two piles are botne in a goat 
of arms, ſo as to have their points mect to- 
' gether in ſome part of theeſcuicheon. "Þ 
 POISE (V.) to weigh with the hand, to pro- 
| rtion, or make weights equal, : 
POISON (S.) a deſtructive quality inhering 
either in the juices of an animal, an herb, 
or a tree, Cc. or in the compoſition of a mi- 
neral, &c. which renders it mortal ty thoſe 
who take it, eſpecially in conſiderable quan- 
ities; there are certain poiſons that affect 
| man in the moſt dreadful manner, and at 
the ſame time are perſect anodynes to other 
animals, as mandragora kills men and feeds 
hogs, and hemlock, tho! a very deadly weed 
to man, is as ſalutary to goats, buſtards, &c. 
and ſo of many others. 18 
POISON (V.) to give a perſon a duſe of a 
deadly compoſition, or to mix or infuſe the 
like into wells, ſprings, Cc, to hurt thoſe 
who drink thereof; alſo to inſtil bad princi- 
| Le a perſon, and ſpuil his morals, Wc. | 
POISONOUS (A.) mixed with, or of the | 
nature of poiſon, hurtful, deadly, deſtruc- | 
tive. : Tp | 
PO/ISONOUSNESS (S.) the nature or quality | 
of any thing that is deſtructive to the health, i 
life, or well-being of any perſon or ſtate, | 
1 (S.) a bag, pocket, or lack, to put any | 
ing in. 2 BORE. | 
POKE (V.) to go groping along in che dark, | 
or like a blind perſon. | 
PO'KER (S.) a fire inſtrument commonly 
made of iron, to rake or raiſe the fire with, 
to make it burn clear; alſo a burleſque name 
for a ſword, and for a perſon that hunts into 
all the holes and corners, Cc. of a houſe; 
alſo an old fumbling fellow, : 
PO'LAR (A.) ſomething belonging or relating 
eg ng . 1 | 
Folar Circles, in onomy or Gerngraphys 
Tc, are two leſſer circles of the f, here pa- 
rallel to the qu at the diſtance of 23 
degrees and a balf from the poles of the 
world, one on the north fide, and the other 
on ho my fide of _ — _ 
LE ($.) ſometimes ſignifies barely a 
Foes 2 flick, and ſometrmes a land meaſure 
of the length or ſpac 


e of five yards and a 


ü half, or 16 feet and a half; with the Afro 


Aoers, 


r 


maners, Geographers, Ee. the points that ihe] PO'LITICK or POLITICAL (A.) cy 
g Geographers, well- contrived, belonging to (4) cuonin, 
| globe turns upon, are called the polen, and PO'LITICKS (S.) that als 


© imaginary axis of the world or any particular 


with us the one is catled the north, and the 
other the fouth pole; alſo in any moveables 
that proceed in their proper orbits, ſo many 
double poles are to be conceived; thus the 


POL: 


ethicks or mo. 
ral philoſophy, that relates to the well go. 
verning a ſtate or kingdom; alſo diſcourſe 
or treatiſes upon publick affairs and govern. 


ment. | 


of the horizon are the zenith and nadir, | PO'LITY-MASTER (S.) a publick offer ij 


the fituation be what it will; the poles of | Cop 


the metidian, the two points of the riſing and 
ſetting of the equator in the horizon; ſo the 
be of the equinoctial colure are the two 
f\ſtitia) points of Cancer and Capicorn, and 
the poles of the ſolſtitial colure the two equi- 
nocfial. points, Aries and Libra, @c, In Op- 
zicks, that part or point where the glaſs is 
thickeſt in a convex, and thinneſt in a con- 
cave-glaſs, -is called the puls of the glaſs, 
PO!LE-AX (S.) an inſtrument that the exe | 
cutioner ſtrikes off the heads of traitors 
with, Ee. N b 
P.YLE-CAT (S.) a wild cat, ſomewhat larger 
than a common houſe cat. | 


POLE'MICK or POLE'MICAL (A.) that fort} | 


- of divinity that is wholly concerned in con- 

3 ” 
POLE'MICKS (S.) diſputations or arguing at 
univerſities, Ce. or treatiſes or books written 
upon the ſubjects of controverſy in divinity, 

LE-STAR (8.) one of the ſecond magni- 
tude, the laſt in the tail of the conſtellation 
called the Little Bear; its nearneſs to the 
north pole cauſes it never to ſet tothoſe in the 


enbagen in Denmark, whoſe buſineſs is to 
ſee that good orders are kept and obſerved in 
the city; he is alſo to ſee that merchant 
ſell warrantable commodities, and that they 


do not interlope upon one another, and if 


any ſuch diſputes ariſe, he is the umpire to 
decide the controverſy; he is likewiſe to in- 
ſpect the publick buildings, draw: bridges, 
and canals, to take care that the ſtreets 
kept paved and clean, that no prohibited 
goods be brought in, that the town be always 
well ſupplied with bread-corn, and that it is 
ſold at a reaſonable price, and that 
aſhſtance be always ready to extinguiſh fires, 
Se. for which purpoſe certain watchmen are 
conſtantly kept in pay, and all other perſon 
are not to come near any houſe on fire with - 
in a preſcribed diſtance, to prevent 
and hurts that may. be committed and re- 
ceived at ſuch times; he likewiſe rates the 
ice of travelling in their open waggons, 
ks after the king's game, and ſuppreſſes 
riots or diſturbances of the ſoldiers, who ate 
not permitted to walk the ſtreets after the 
tattoo has gone about, @c.. 4 


northern hemiſphere, and therefore is called [POLL (S.) the head or upper part of the body; 


tze ſeaman's guide, 5 c | 
PO'LICY of POLITY (S.) the ſyſtem of laws, | 
orders or regulations of a ſtate; alſothe good | 
management of a perſon's private affairs; | 
alſo ſubtilty, cunning, artifice, GS. 
POLICY (S.) in Trade, is an inſtrument orf 
writing, whereby a company or ſingle perfon 

© oblige themſelves or himſelf to make good] 


alſo a roll or liſt of names entered upon chu- 
ſing members to ſerve in parliament, Cc. 
to know who is a proper voter, and who i 


not, ö 
POLL (V.) to ſhave the hair from off the 
head; alſo to give in a perſon's name, that 


votes for a particular perſon, Qc. to ſerve 
in a particular office, Sc. | 


| any damage that may happen to a houſe orf PO'LLARD (S.) a.ſortof food made u 


| means of fire, or of ſhips and their| 
cargoes againſt the dangers of the ſea, @c, 
for the conſideration of a premium or ſum 
-of money, commonly paid down at the time 
of making the inſurance, | 
POLISH (V.) to improvea perſon's mind and 
manners by education, Cc. alſo to render] P 
ſmooth, bright, or curious, by burniſhing, 
as plate, copper, H. | | 


de up by the 
Poulterers to fatten their fowls with, that 


they keep. in coops, made of bran and meal 


mixed, &c. alſo the name of the chub-fiſh; 
and with the Hun:ſmen, the name of a deer 
that has ſhed or caſt his horns; alſo an old 


tree that has been often 7 
O'LL-EVIL (S.) among Farriers, is a par- 


ticular diſeaſe that breaks out in the necks 


of horſes. 


POLISWORTH (S.) in Warwict/bive, had|PO'LLING (s.) cutting off the hair from 3 


f-rmerly a market weekly on Thurſday, but] 
| fince the diffolvtion of a famous nunnery 
that was here, the market has been diſcon- 


"Oe, EY 
- tinued, and the town is reduced to a village; PO'LL-MONEY or PO'LL-TAX (s.) 


diftanit from London 87 computed, and 104 
meaſured miles. BAT M4 


POLITE (A.) curious, fine, well bred, or c- PAR a 1 
compliſhed with all manner of genteel arts] POLLU”TE (V.) to profane, defile, or S 


or uſeful learni A =; Bt 
POLITICIAN (S.) a practiſer or ſtudier off - 
© policy, or the well-regulating and governing 


of 


; ö f iſe > T 
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perſon's head; alſo the taking or giving # 


perſon's name in the choice of magiſtrates, 


raiſed by way of tax upon every ' 
head in @ family, which. is ſu to be 
rated at a 442 5 | 


a thing naſty, dirty, or filthy, or to corrupt 
any ching; ut particularly to apply ſacred 
things to common | 


purpoſes, as to bern 
churches into fables, by way of wilful de- 
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0. 
them; when there were other coti- | 
palloy i more proper for that uſe, &c, © | 
POLLU'TEDNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition 
of a place or perſon that is rendered unfit for 
the performance of religious duties, 
YOLLU'TION (S.) uncleanneſs,defilement,&e, 


OLT (S.) a blow, ſtroke, or knock on the 5 


head or pate. 5 ; 
POLYE'DRON or POLYHE'DRON (S.) in 
Geamutry, is a folid, eonſiſting of many plain 
ſides or faces; in Opricks, it is a glaſs con- 
6fting of many plain ſurfaces dif into a 
con vex form, whereby it repreſents one thing 
as 4 great many, and therefore vulgarly called 
a multiplying glaſs, . | 


POLY/GAMIST (S.), a perſon that has more! 
wives or huſbands than one at the ſame time; 


in the 16th century, 'a ſet whoſe head or 
patron was Bernardinus Ochinus, who had been 
| of the Capuchins, and afterwards pro- 
eſſed himſelf a proteſtant, &c, maintained 
that every man might lawfully have as many 
wives as he pleaſed, for which, with man 
other errors, they were ſupprefled z theſe 
were called Polygamifts, | 
POLY'GAMY (S.) the act of having, or the 
doctrine of maintaining that a perſon may 
lawfully have as many wives as he pleaſes at | 
the ſame time; formerly among the Jett, 
and ſtill among the Turks, Perfians, Sc. this 
was the univerſal practice, though ſome rab- 
bins affirm, that the law does not allow any 
more than one wife at a time; but theſe are 
looked upon no better than hereticks among 
them, the majori 
maintaining it lawful to have as many as a 
man pleaſes, but for political ends they re- 
firained men to four; polygamy continued a- 
' mong the Fetvs till the reigns of Theodoſius, 
Arcadius, and Honorius, who publiſhed a re- 
' {cript that no Jet forthe future ſhould have 
more wives than one at a time; it has been 
the univerſal practice of the weſtern part of 
the world'to have but one wife, both before 
and ſince Chriſtianity was received, 


POLY GARCHY (8) the government of any | 


ſtate or kingdom is in the hands of ma- 


' ny perſons, 
POLY'GLOTT (S.) the Bible in many or ſe- 


veral languages; Francis. Chimenes de Sincros, 
* cardinal and archbiſhop of Toledo, was the 
firſt that publiſhed a work of this nature, 
called the Bible of Complutum, in which was 
the Hebrew text as the J. read it, the 
© Greek verſion of the Septaagint, the Latin 
- verſion of St. 2 commonly called the 
' Vulgate; and laſtly, the Chaldes paraphraſe 
_ of Onkelos, upon the Pentateuch only, to 
which is added a dictionary of the Hebretu 
and Chaldee words of the Bible z this was 
printed anno 1 515, and what is moſt remark- 


able therein, 1s, that the Greek text of the 


| New Teſtament is printed without accents 


por 
- Polyglatis ; thoſe of Comflantiniple have printed 


two copies of the Pentateuch in the form of 
Tetraplas, which are in four languages, vis. 
the Hebreno text of Moſes, the (hafte para- 
phraſe of Onteles, the Arabick tranſſation of 
R. Saadias, and the Perſian verſion of ano- 
ther Jem; others have the two firſt above, 
and the vulgar Greet, and a Spaxziſp tranſla- 
tion; but all in the Hebrew characters z 
moſt nations have now publiſhed a Polyplote 
Bible, in which there are additions or varia- 
tions from one another. | 
PO'LYGON (S.) all figures in Geometry that 
conſiſt of more fides than four, and when 
they are equal one to another, they are called 
regular polygons, as hexagons, octagons, dec. 
when unequal, irregular e in Fort 
cation, it is a term much uſed, and fignifies 
ſometimes the works themſelves, and ſome- 
times the ſpot or ground marked out to raiſe 
_ works of defence upon in that form, and are 
| accordingly denominated as they are fi- 
tuated; ſo the interior polygon is the main 
body of the work or town, excluding the 
| out-works ; and the exterior po/ygon is the 
; Gut-lines of all the works drawn from one 
outmoſt angle to another quite round about. 
POLY'*GONAL (A.) ſomething having the 
| ſhape or properties of a polygon, 
Piolygonal Numbers, in Arithmetich, are the 
ſums of arithmetical progrefſions beginning 
at unity. | . 
POLY'GRAM (S.) any figure conſiſting of 
many ſides or lines, | 


of the Feroiſh doctor | POLY'GRAPHY (S.) the art of writing in 


cyphers, and alſo of decyphering ſuch wri- 
tings. | : x L 
POLY HY:MNIA (S.) one of the nine muſes ; 
the pocts feigned that ſhe toolc care of hiſto- 
ry; others: that ſhe prefided over rhetorick, 
and for that reaſon they picture her wear- | 
ing a crown of pearls, and a white robe, and 
her right hand moving, as if ſhe were ha- 
ranguing, holding in her left hand a ſcroll 
of paper, whereon, was written ſuadere; o- 
thers ſaid that ſhe preſided over hymns, 
ſongs, and muſick. 9 ö a 
POLY'LOGY (S.) talkativeneſa, full of prate 
and babble. ® 
POLY'MATHY (8.) univerſal learning, or 
being ſkilled in almoſt all arts and ſciences, 
POLYNOMIAL (S.) any thing that has _ 
different names, from whence the Algebraifts 
call thoſe quantities that conſiſt of many dif- 
| ferent parts or members by this name, 
POLY'PODES (S.) any creature that has ma- 
ny feet, ſuch as hog-lice, &c. | 
PO'LYPUS (S.) in Surgery, is a ſwelling in 
the hollow of the — 25 , which is two- 
fold, either like a tent, which is called ſar- 
coma, or one that has —__ or teer, 
which extend either to outfide of the 
noſe, or the inſide of the mouth ; the colour 


or  aſpirates, becauſe the moſt ancient ma- 
nuſeripts had none; the Jews have alſo 


is ſometimes white, oftentimes reddiſh, and 
ſometimey black and livid ; theſe fort of 


n“ 


avervſcences happen ſometimes in the heart, 
5d in the cavities of the thicker 2 
Leere, as well as in the hollow of 
PO'LYSARCHY ($,) eorpulency, or fatneſs 
of 5 much fleſh. L I : F 
PO'LYSCOPE (s.) a glaſs ſo made and con- 
tri ved to make one object as though it 
were s great many, 2 multyplying-glaſs, 
| e eee that is com- 
__ Many : or i be 
POMA'DA (S.) the 3 of vaulting the 
wooden horſe, + 46455" Nl hand only on 
the pommel of the ſaddle, 85 
OMA DO or POMA'TUM (S.) a compoß- 
ion or ointment made of the pulp of apples, 
-hoy's lard, 4c. and uſed to tho hair and ſkin 
df ladies, children, &c, | | 
POMA'NDER (8.)a-muſk ball made of ſeve- 
ral ſweet-ſcented ingredients, as am ber-greaſe, 
muſk, civet, bænaoin, ail of cloves, &c, with 
ſome reſinout rautter to harden it, that it may 
tbe made or rolled up into balls. 
POME (V.) to grow to a round head like an 


le. 6 : 
POMEGRANATE (S.) a ſort of apple, the 
ſruit of a tree of = name, being a ſort of 


apple covered with à reddiſh rind, and alſo 


within, which opens lengthways, and 
ewt many red grains within, full of juice 
Jike wine, with little kernels ; the repreſen- 
tation of his fruit with golden bells were-put 
ms ornaments at the bottom of the Jervi/ 
high-prieft's blue robe or ephod; the tree or 


mon, and js of two kinds, the wild and do- 
- meſtick ; the cultivated one has ſeveral ſmall | 


angular _ armed with prickles, and 
covered with « reddiſh bark, its leaves arc 
| ſmall like thoſe of myrrh, but not ſo ſharp, 
en green colour drawing towards ved yg 21» 
- Mioſfom' is large and beautiful, of a red in- 
elining to purple, and compoſed of ſe vera! 
Ralks in the form of a roſe, in the hollow of 


the cup, which is oblong, hard, purple, ſome | 


what of the form of a bell ; this garden pome- 
ranate bp» ſometimes bears double flowers, 
"and then it has no fruit 3 in Peru, ſome of 
this fruit is ſaid to have been found as large 


ns 8 Vurrel, and thut the Spaniards * way | 


9. 


of curioſity, carry them in the 
"the ſacra 


n of 
2 ment 


or *PU'MMEL (S.) a piece of me- 
tal on the top, vnd in the middle of the ſad- 
de- bow, to which the holfters or piſtoſ- 
eaſes, the ſtirrupe, Sc, are | 
— top or round knob of the hilt or handle 
of a *. 
PO MMEL (V.) 40 th or beat a n 
| with one's band or 2 * w 
VOMO'NA (S.) was by the ancients called the 
_ "goddeſs of fruits and ens, was beloved 
dy Yertumnns, who is ſaſd to have the power 


Syub on which the fruit grows is very com- 


; a 
ord, © [ 


PON 


rae to pleaſe her in form an old 
— — 
eing 
gave her conſent, 8 
POMP (S.) the grandeur, noiſe, and ſhew 
made by kings, ambaſſadors, Sec. at publick 
entries, ſhews, , tec TY 


PO'MPOUS (A.) gaudy, ſtately, magnificent, 
ſhewy, e. ; 1 4 
PUND (s.) a ſtanding water, uſually collefted 
by digging away earth, te receive the 
water that falls from the neigh 
| 183 Kc. far cattle to drink in the 
ds, or a place made to waſh horſes in 
fable-yards, &c. - [; Ines 
PO'NDER (V.) to chink, conſider; or delibe· 
rate any 2 in one's mind. 
3 E (A.) that may be weighed or 
t t . . TY 
PO'NDEROUS (A.) weighty, heavy, maſſive, 
ſubſtantial, e | 
PO'NDEROUSNESS or PONDERO'SITY 
(S.) heavincſs, weightineſs, &c. 
PO'NTEFRACT or PO'NTFRACT (s.) ia 
the Weſt- Riding of Yorkſhire, is a town 
pleaſantly ſnuated in a tract of ground much 
noted for the great plenty of liquorice and 
ſc irworts growing round it; it is @ mile in 
length, and the buildings neat ; its market 
is every Saturday well furniſhed with meat, 
corn, and all other proviſions, and its fair 
are very large for ſheep, beaſts, and Horſos, 
eſpecially about Palm- Sunday, and the firlt of 
mach; it - a corporation that 2 two 
members to parliament, governed by a mayor 
and 12 aldermen, 'who are all juſtices of the 
33 computed, 


peace; t 'from London 1 
ONTIFF (8.3 7 chief or higb-priet, a 
Fac or 10 4 
now uſually applied to the pope. 
3 (40 ſomething belonging to 
a -prie 
YONTI'FICAL (s.) a book in the church of 
Name, that contains the ceremonies belong- 
ing o the creating of pontiffs, Cc. | 
PONTIFICA'LIA (.] the dreſs, habit, or 
arnament of a biſhop or chief prieſt, when 
he is dreſſed in his diſtinguiſhing ecloaths, to 
appear in publick upon any occaſion what- 
ever. 2 
PONTI'FICATE (8.) the reign or time that 
e e eee ene authority of a j 
PONTLE/ VIS (s.) a term in the Menage fot 
a diſorderly ring upon the hind legs of 2 
| horſe, whereby he is in danger of falling ot 
e ena back, and ſo of cruſh- 
ng 19 der, : 
PONTO'N or FLOA'TING BRIDGE ($/) 
an invention to paſs over the water, 'of 
| 4wo great boats placed at a ſmall diſtance 
| from one another, both planked aver, as 15 
the interval between them, with - rails 09 


womany 


| 
P 


the good for- 


of appearing in any ſhape; and who after 
vorioss an. 


8 the fides, and built ſo Rrong, as 40 wy 


e vv» @#= = = » ww 


* 


„ neee NN SP 
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=IS 


POP 


For. 


over te, py ge 12 5 N t any ropERY (S.) this principles ind practice of 


kate; . built 
of done; it has 2 good haven, and carries 


70 u con(iderable trade in Gt j it lies in a p — (S.) the common 


bay or inlet of the which-cames » 
| 988 it is 1 the bell 


the church of — reſyect to the hierar- 


inct from Chri- 


Kianity, 
O'PINFAY. x.) parroof  grenih colour 
allo a — — 1 


eat (A.) inclined =D: to popery 


colour, entlx growing among corn — 
uice is faid t to be of & ning among == 

ple, or thx 
loweſt, meanaſt, and vated ary of 


ery, nation. 


and largeſt oyſters in Great-Britatn, "which PO" PULAR (A.) erte ing wary common: or 


4977 r 


it is governed by a mayor, &c; and ſends 
wo — to parliament z has weekly 

two markets, vis. on Monday and Thur 
© diſtant from London 88 $8 compuicd, and 
111 mcaſured miles. 

POOL boy 22 water confined ima place, and 
fed by 3 

POOP 8. 26 a , is the uppermoſt : 
gown of a ſhip's hull, and is - | 
var that which is commonly called the cap- 
tain's cabbin, 

POOP V.) t let a ſmall. fart. 

POOR (A.] needy, indigent, that wants the 
help or charitable aflifiance of others to get 
the ; eynvenicncies of life 3 alſo 
ſpoken of a » Bk, fowl, Gee, that is very 
lean, or has but itele fleſh. 


696 


POO'RNESS (S.) the thats or condition of any 
thing that is not plump, „or in full 
vigour 5 alſo of on that has no wealth. or 


POP (V.) to make. ſmall noiſe, like the fly- 
ms of a cork out of 3 bottle; alſo to come 


or jump nene eee 01k Wk | 


| 
20.2 8. among the old 8 were cer- 
tain N00 be to the lacrifices, 


well received ty; alſo diſ- 
eaſes that affect — people, ſometimes 
called — alto common notions or 
vulgar error, that are from one to 
another by ouſtom or tradition, without hav- 
eg the reaſons or foundation os 


POPULATE (V (V. originally — 


& nation or count but is 
ofe oat: to fill or furniſh x — 


2Rekt. 1 or PU'RCELAIN (S.) thes 
fine, beautiful, and _ of cartherw 
ware, commonly called china ware; and 
| ſometimes the chalky fort of earth 6 
that commodity is made, is called by this 
nama; it is found is quarries of three ſorti, 
about 20 or 30 leagues from Kimtarchim, a 
ceny of the — Cbina, where the Gaſt 
of this commodity is made, from whence iv 
is broutzht in antitias in pieces in the 
| form ot bricks, which are pounded fine, and 
the powder thrown into jazs of water, where 
it is well Rirred with an iroq inftrument, af-- 
ter which, og pony a White ſcum of 
the thickneſs of about four or five fingers is 
| takgn off, and put into another veſſel of Wa- 
ter, and ſo conti nues till nothing but the gra- 
vel is left, which is again pounded; &. ſo- 
that the notion of being made of the powder- 
of oyſter-ſhells, . buried many years under 
ground, is a mere vulgar error ; there is a- 


whole ä 9 the — 
or & to cut 
1 they were knocked down; they 
were naked to the navel, and from theo 
covered to the mid · leg, with a linen apron 
and the fein of a beaſt; on their beads 
had a crown of laurel. 
POPE 6.) the chief or head biſhop of the Ro 
mes communion, who pretends to have au- 
_ thority over * whole Chriſtian church, un- 
der the pretence of being St. Peter i ſueceſſot 
or biſhop of Rome, though ſome have 
ed that dt. Fertr never was at Rome. 


aflert-| 


emal whate ſea ſhell - ſiſn found along wia h the- 
ſponges, the ſhells whereof pounded, ſomes 
have imagined was an ingredient to compoſe- 
the paſte whereof the china ware was made. 
PORCH (S.) in Archicefure, a ſmall entrance 
or landing-place before temples, churches or 
palaces, ſupported Kt ag crowned ym 
8; pediment, Ac. betore 
principal door of the — 
RCUPINE (.) 4 et So. 
of a ſmall dog, armed with harp and long 
„which it can dart or ſhoot forth far. 


$@/!PEDOM (s. ar 
rity of:s pope 3 alia the diſtrict and time| 
gh — one peri euer - 


i 


its defence at its pleaſure, 
E —— Ms look Redfaftly, long, and de 


ny thing. 
1 55 — ble holes in the 
nh —_— en g 


; tween the 
every body, the greatneſ in fize or quantity 


eof is what gives the relative weight or 


vity between different bodies. 
RIUSTICK METHODS. (S.) in Matbema- 


' ticks, is that which determines, when, by 
what means, and how many various ways a 


roblem may be ſolved, 
PO'RKET or PO'RKER (8) a young hog, 
larger and older than may deno- 


o 


- minate it a pig. 


 PO'RLOCK-{6,)- on the weſtern point of So- 
-. merſetſhire, is an indifferent harbour on the] | 


-- Severn Sea, which is but very little frequent- 


ed; its markey is now diſcontinued ; diftant 


© from London 136 computed, and 164 mea- 
- lured miles, At C's ; 
PORO'SITY. or PO'ROUSNESS (S.) the be- 


ing full, or having a great number of pores, 


or {mall interſtices. 33 | 
O'ROUS (A.) ſpongy; hollow, full of cavi- 
: ties, holes, or i ices, © £ a 


PO'RPHYRY (S.) an exceeding hard ſort of 
marble of 4 "browniſh red colour, much va- 
lued by the ancients, and principally found 
in Ag yt; it is ſo exceedingly hard, that no 
tools are ſound ſufficient to cut it, ſo as to 
. make buſtos, &c, of it. | | 


PO/RPOISE or PORPUS (s.) a fort of fin 


called a ſea-hog; ſaid to be very good eating. 
PO'RRAGE, PO'RRIDGE, or 8 TTACE 
[S.) the liquor wherein fleſh has been boiled, 
mixed vi oatmeal, berbs, c. ; 
PO'RRINGER (S.) a ſmall, flat veſſel, uſuall 
holding about a pint, out of which it is cuſ- 
- tomary to ſup or eat or ge, dc. 
PORT (s.) ſometimes means the geſture, gait, 
or behaviour of a perſon ; ſometimes the o- 
pening or hole, out of which in a ſhip the 
guns are put 
dre of various fizes, according to the bulk of 
- the ſhip, or ordnance uſed therein; alſo the 
place or haven from whence, or to where a 
fſhip ſaile, or is directed; alſo the court of the 
grand ſeignior at Conflancinople z alſo the prin- 
' cipal eity for import or export of 
Portugal; allo a harbour or place fit for ſhip- 
_ - ping to come in and out, and ride ſafely, 
PORT (V.) im Navigation, is a word uſed in 
+ - conding the ſhip — 


Vind, or if the weather · ſneet be aft as far as 


the bulk head; they Steddy a port, fc, 
PO'RTABLE A.) TS that joof © ſmall 
-  fize and wei 


'PO'RTABLENESS gs.) the capacity of things 
moved from place to place. 


| a ſhip's coming into a harbour or port, 
TAL 79 2 ſmall gate or door in a larger; 
-, ao a little arch over a door - way. | 
; PORTCU'LLIS, PORTCULLICEHERSE, 


n ſhe is right before the 


FOR, 
TN Gy om < 5 ; 77 . * 7 3 *2 "= 704 
= other Faporois effluvia — 
- through the body z in all inanimate | 
they are thoſe ſmall ſpaces or interſtices be-| | 
particles of matter, that conſtitute} ' 


through the ſhip's fides, Which 


$ in 


c t, and ſo may ealily be carried 
from place to place. | la 7 


1 


| 


| 


uy 


z, 


* 4 1 „ 
. 95 3 Ft) 
J in Fortiſc is ſeve., 
ral large e acroſs one ano. 
' ther, r at the ends with iron, the whole 
* 


; gates of fortified places, always ready to 
down, to prevent or keep out an | s 
cotning to ſurprize, in the toom of which 

no ortues are uſed; which ſee. | 
ORTE'ND (V.) to foretell, foreſhew, or in- 

| © dicate ſomething that is yet to come. 

POKTE'NT. (S.) ſomething that has the py 

| -- perty of foretelling, or indicating — 
that is yet to come. os il 

PO'RTER (s.) ſometimes means one of thoſe 

ſet of men that make it theit buſineſs to car» 

burdens or goods from one place to ano- 
er, to lade and unlade ſhips, &c; and ſome- 
times a perſon that is appointed in a noble- 
man houſe, &. to 
to take meſſages, &c, there is alſo the porur 


— To. bf > nd 


of that houſe, and has many privileges; alſo 
the porter of the courts of juſtice, who carries 
4 white wand before the juſtices in eyre; 
| alſo the name of a wholeſome malt-liquor, 
for which London was famous before the late 
additional duty, e 
for, or due to a porter for his work, 
PORT. HOLE 45 an opening or hole leſt in 
the fide of a ſhip, wall, c. through which 
, cannon, or other large guns may be fired 
upon an enemy. e 
PO'RTICO (8.5 foretimen means only a ſmall 
porch or covered place before the door of ſome 
eat buildings, as ' thoſe of the north and 
uth doors of St. Paul's church in Londen; 
and ſometimes it means the ſame with 
Piazza; which ſee, Pp 3 It Ba 
PO'R'TION (S.) the lot, ſhare, or part of any 
large quantity of money, lands, goods, Kc. 
that is aſſigned to, or the right of one perſon 
where there ate many; and is commonly 
ken of the'dowry or fortune that a father 
gives his ſon or daughter, either at the time 
of their beginning trade or buſiteſs in the 
world, or of marriage. i 
PO'RTION'(V.) to divide a whole thing into 
parts, or to give a fortune to a young man 
or woman, e 5 
handſomeneſs, luſtineſs. -- 
PORTMA'NTEAU or PORTMA'NTLE 
(5.) ſometimes means a leather bag that tra- 
vellers putcloaths or other neceſſaries in, and 
buckle upon their horſes behind the ſaddle 
and ſometimes it means ſuch conyeniencies 
of joinery as are made in a wardrobe to hang 
the ſeveral garmeats on, 


|PO'RTLINESS (8.) ftatelineſs, majeſticalneſ, 


bring cafily move PO'RTRAIT (S.) ic a term in Painting, p- 
PORTAGE ($.) money paid as a duty or tax are 


ticularly reſtrained to thoſe 3 
drawn from, and deſigned to be the exact 
repreſentation of the face or whole ſtature of 


ſome particular perſon, in oppoſition to bil. 
tory painting, that only expreſs» pro 


g 2 harrow, uſed to hang over the 


and ſhat the door, 


of the parliament, who attends at the door 


PO'RTERAGE (s.) the wages or hire paid 


* ad as * — 


eee eee 


c 


; F | — ] $1 * 1 5 
20 rl e ſet, or lay a thing 
r 
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* patfion in general, without having regatd to 
cnLa ATT erſon. 
ORTRAITU'RE (£ 
repreſenting a particular perſon in) figure, ſo 
r Known that he 4s the p ſon 
n Na 


8 . nerd 10. 
PORTRA'Y (V.] to dtex, deſcribe, or livelily 
ſet forth a perſon or 1% 
VE (8.) a governor or principal 


Fre PORTS (8. ). certain ſca-port towns. that 
2 705 An. of all nations 


1 


« 


PO'RTSALE. (S.) a gublication for the ſale of 
any ſort of commodities, but eſpecially for 
fiſh, as ſoon as brought into the harbour, 
PO'RTSMOUTH(S,) in Hampſhire, has the 
largeſt and ſtrongeſt garriſon and fortifications 
ol any ſea-port in England; its fituation is 
mach as to render it the beſt ſecurity for the 
navy in Great-Britain ; it is a well inhabited 
and thriving. corporation, governed by a 
mayor, aldermen.. &c. and has two great mar- 
keis weekly on Thurſday and Saturday, ſtored 
with all ſorts, of proviſions z it ſends, two 
members to parliament ; diſtant from Londen 
60 b. d, and Dee, miles. 
POSE (V.) d puzple or ſet one with difficul- 
ties, to try,a-perſon's {kill in any art or ſci- 
ence, by thorough examining him. | 
POSE' (S.) in + Fg ſignifies, any. creature 
- ſanding oy upon all its four feet. 1 
OSN (S.] trying, examining, endeavour- 


in rddeh „ on, os 
POSITION. (S. ) a ſeating, placing, or laying; 
Alſo the relation that one perſon, place, or 
| thing has to another ; alſo a propoſition or 
aſſertion; in Arithmetich, there is a rule 
Called by this name, becauſe any number at 
all adventures is taken to work the queſtion 
by, and ſo is put inſtead of the real or true 
number ſought, With which you work ac- 
cording to the condition of the queſtion ; and 


| 
if the anſwer comes out the number ſought, f 


1 


Jour work ig over; if not, then you have a}. 


ionable number found, either greater 
_ or leſſer than the true number ſought, to find 


it by; and this rule is divided into two parts, | 


called fingle and double pofition z the ſingle i 
when there is 4 partition of numbers into 
. parts proportional ; in which cale, to find 
out the truth, put that number which is the 


teſult of the ſuppoſition firſt, the ſuppoſed]. 


number ſecond, and the given number third, 
then work as in the common rule of three, 

_ and the fourth number will ba that which is 
. But if there be n0 9 
umbers to make a pr ion, f 
muſi uſe the rule of L eee, that % 
you muſt make two ſuppoſitions; and iſ nei- 
ther of them anſwers che queſtion, obſerve 


RAITU'RE (S.) the aft of drawing or |. 


3: 


A 
8 little, multiply each error the contrary pd. 
ſition, and ſubtract the leſſer product from . 
the greater, and the. leſſer error from the 
greater, and make the difference of the pro- 


perſon 1 ducts a dividend, and of the errors a diviſor; 


but if the errors are one too little, and the 
other too much, add the products er 
and the ſum of the errors ſhall be the divi n 


» Rn 
* * 


iviſor, 


andi the quotients in either caſe ſhall be the 
number ſought (245 2-75 ol 
PO'SITIVE (A.) 


certain, ſure, not to be gain- 
ſaid, obſtinate, e 


PO'SITIVENESS (s.) certainty, ſurene(s, ob- 
„%%% D Th, 
PO'SITURE (S.) the diſpoſition, placing, or 
ſituation of any thing. „„ 
PO'SSE (S.) a large number of perfons afſems 
bled pogether to execute ſome purpoſe, —» 
POSSE'SS (V.] to enjoy, to have the uſe, bes 
nefit, or command of a thi gg. 
POSSE/>SION (8.) the having any thing ia 
our on keeping or power; in Law, be that 
is the preſent occupier, though it be by diſ- 
ſeiſin, hath righs to any land, houſe, &c, a- 
.gainſt all others, but him that hath the proper 
_ right from conveyance or ä hath 
not yet actually taken the regular poſſeſſion, 
by entering into or upon it ; among the 
Ba it meam a petlon's being actuated 


WET ve belong 10 
. $ , ele * 
tetm for ; 


F 


ere d g th en, Might vo 
jectives as ſignify the property, richt 
or po eſſion of ſomething, "1 
PO'SSET (S,) a particular ſort of quer made 
by the mixing milk with beer or wine ind 
water, &c, which occafioning the milk to 
curdle, and the curd being ſẽimmed off, the 
remaining liquor is called 7 1 1 
POSSIBULITY or PO'3SIBLENESS (s.) the 
condition or circumſtance of any thing that 
may, or may not, be done or effected. 
PO'SSIBLE (A,) ſomething that may, or may 
POST de) fomerines meine a bg or thor 
POST (S.) ſometimes meant a' or org 
piece of timber. put into the ground, to f 
parate the parts of a 'road"or ſtreet where 
foot-paſſengery and carriages ars 10 go/zi'and 
ſometimes thoſe petſons that are appointed 
by poblick authority. to catry letters, &c, 
from one part of 4 city or kingdom 10 nos 
ther, &c, in War, it means any ſpot of 
ground, whether fortified or not, which is 
capable of lodging ſolalers, and according 
to its ſituation may be called an advarted 
' poſt, Ye. alſo the office or ſtation that 'an 
. eur, miniger of B89, wh URI if - 
. Called a . | "ON 
POST 3% Merchandize, Is to collect the 
particulart of each perſon's account into one 
ſea or place, that it may always ready ap- 
pear, whether he be a debtor or a creditor 3 
alſo to carry or make haſte to Klare a 
place; alſo to fix or appoint 3 = a 


whether the errors are bolh too much or tool 


icular place to do a ; 
e POST- 


POSTER 


. .,.publick buſineſs is got ca 


rc 6.) top * u 


P Oc# 8 


. the 
by the publ 1. 


or bringing a letter 


4 6 ( we. comes after, of later 


POSTERITY (8. 2 or the deſcendants 
of a family, &c. that come hereafter, 

en ) a ſmall door or paſſ.ge in a 

.. larger, and commonly now means thoſe paſ-] 

* — that are made on cach fide che pub] ck 

_, gates. for foot · paſſengers, to avoid coaches, 

Be qr Ec. in Fortification, it is a little 

he flank As +] ſtian, &c,. to go in 

f 5 e 8 ut being perceived 

„ by the or ee p fte of giving or 

getting relief, or making fallies, c. 

Tae any thing that is pub- 

ſhed after the death o the author; alſo 4 

54. „ ter the death of his fa =. 

L (CS. j! a ſhort diſcoùtſe or explanation] 
word, matter, on ſubject. | 

615 Af code (S.) one whs rides upon ene 


5 was when a coach has ſix 1 


705 Or Fier ($.) 4 publick-houſe; place,, 
* thoke medicines or ingred 


2155 


; | office 8 to take in, or Tend away 


letters, 


1 52 (8) the Peg nobility and 


e up or conftitite the 


1 whic 
| Ss wm. th of that country ; this pr 


_  bleſſe is very ect ald evety fingle 
., Jon that $910 his die fe has the — 
.-Jiberty of vo each 'of their votes has 


ed. fame a 8 9 mg rin 
meaneft in t in 
E ad, of of a whole diet, 


77 in Poland | 


a pluralit 
of votes, but a univerſality or ae contradi- 
ente; this body meet but deen, v. 


a WE of a king, and When there is 
a general ecke of the hofſe, 
ict en is 


called the elit 
© which with the gr ng ing 0 


95 2 or ut one time to "ih 
ny an addition to a letter, or POT 


g . at 14 bottom, after it 


— 


a 2 clear evident 2 that affirms or 


that ſomet 


ivate or publick affair, 
Y (S.) a Hort ſentegcs lee 


_ viages or otherwiſe; y of vari- 


eus lowers, Mc. 


alled 1 pigs to appeaſe t 
EIT ($.) be of the 10 U that r . 
. e alfo the name of 'a fountain that 


[ro TSHERD g.) . Jlece of + been phi 


| 4 ved in the infide of a * e at dar- POTTER ( 


O 


. Ja common name to all a 

Is that are made 
alſo to thoſe veſſels that are * for bothn 

. viRtaals in, and are hung over the fire 22 
' tron bale or handle. 

PO'TABLE _ ) nt that is fit to drink, 
or m 

pTA Her or 20a (8) an enable a 
liquor, ſometimes m ing meat in 
water, and mixing Gama ye ak: herbs cut 


ſmall, c. in CRUE 
ing a pow Text dl 


pable of d 


VF TENTATE (S.) or prlach th 
| has the dane or or 5 a authority ; in 


any kingdom or ſtate, 
POTENTIAL ( A.) that may or can act or ds 
any thing, power mighty. 
- tenet Caute if ew wgery, is a medi- 
tine rompoled of lime, ſoap, &c. and laid 
"on" to 2 boil, Kc. to prevent its mortify- 
ing or fpreading further z and when a bu 
ron, &c, is applied, it 1 called an a 
rery, 


hure u the 27 name to 


remarkably cold to 5 touch, that in of ry 
interna) effefts and operations ; and thus 2 
plant or drug, At, is Taid to be cold in the 
_ firſt, ſecond, third, t. degree. 

- | POTENTIA'LITY ot POTENTIALNES 
(S.) the fate br 8 5 of any perſon or 


thing, that has pow efficacy, or poſſibility 
jority, ſo that 4 Puzzle gentle- | 4 of bein nee {f 


or doing. 


PO'T-GUN (s.) a mock 
for ſchool-boys ; ge fs * 5 rl 
turned ſomewhat like the cylindrical 4 
1 cannon, . barrel 17 common 
1 at both ende, one of which boln 
up with 2 noe of tow, 
e. e the are king is violently 
. thruſt into the other end by a rammer mad: 
on purpoſe, which fo compreſſes the air be- 
" [wee the two pellets, that the firſt Ries wut 
 witha confideable force and noiſe, © 
PO'/THER ($.) a 175 buſtle, ſtir, noiſe, 
examination after, or mut utrefings about any 


vor kenn (8 aromatick 
— uſed. eh 1 e. ſoch as hae. 
onions, &c. 
POTION ($.) draught of any liquid matter 
efpeciall fical co tion.  .* 
1A $ ($. vader among the Ar- 
" Clans, thit wh fu to Inſpire perſons 
with rage and fury, to whom they ſacrificed 
that they 
the altar when 


came to cat them from 


thoks mad that drank of it. 


or earthen pan, &c. 
. ) a per dn chat makes or trades 
in earthen ware. 


ba reh, Wer. 
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ing, or upon paper, &c. whete any miſtakes | 
bare been made, and ſcratched out, and ſo 
wants to be written over again upon the 


LD > A | 
2 ſmall baſket, Ac. that holds two quarts; 
ſtrawberries, raſberries, ec. are f req uently 
bronght to market in pattle baſkets, | 
pOTTON (S.) in;Bedfordfpire, which, though 
but 2 ſmall gown, has weekly a great market 
on Saturday; .diſtant from — 
puted, and 43 meaſured miles, 6 
-VA'LIANT (A.) the adventuring upon 


paw 5 


man diſtraĩn for daniage-feaſant, a1 

pot them iats.a- covered place, or 22 
ouſe, he muſt give them food; and fl 

have no reward fot it. | 


'3 VP # 


| | i 31 
37 com- POUND (V.) to ſhut into a publick ingjoſed be 


pores alſo to impriſonz alſo to bruiſe or 
cat gums 10. powder, or herbs to get the 


dangerous enterprizes,, when a perſon's ſpirits 1 I. out, &c, 


ire raiſed by ſtrong liguors, which he would 
no ways attempt when ſober, | Wo 

POUCH (S.) 4 {mall bag, purſe, or pocket; 
alſo ſmall bulk-heads in thoſe ſhips that 

carry corn, to put it in, and prevent its rol-].. 


ling backwards or forwards, & . 
PO'VERTY-{(S.) the tate or miſerable condi- 


U'NDAGH (S.) a premium or reward for 

the collecting publick taxes, ſuch as the 
window-lights, king's tax, & e. of: of re- 
ceiving money upon any other account, 
where a certain allowance. is made to the 
receiver to defray his, expences, and ſatisfy 
him for his trouble. 


uon of thoſe who. have neither money nor Pu NDERS (S.) in Gunnery, is a common 


the neceſſaries of life, nor proper means to 
provide themſelves there with; alſo a goddeſs 
. adored by the Pagans, but ſo as to diſcover! 
more fear, than love or reverence for 5 tho', 
the was eſteemed the mother of induſtry and 
uſeful arts, yet ſhe was: repreſented like a 
fury, pale, | fierce, famiſhed, and ready 


* 


. r; ſome made her the daughter of 
luzwy end idleneſs. 1 7 
POU'LTERER (s.) one who makes à trade 
to breed, buy, and fell all ſorts of catable 
fowls or birds.. | FEE 
POU'LTIS or PU'LTIS (S.) in Surgery; is 4 
medicine compoſed of bread boiled very ſoft, 
end ſo mixed with ointments, cc. and laid: 
. upon 3 ſwelling, inflammation, &c. ſome- 
times it is c of bran, oatmeal, &c, |} 
FOU'LTON (S.] in Lancaſhire, has weekly a|P 
ood market on Monday; diſtant from Lon-- 
n 16$ computed, and 2 10 meaſured miles. 


name to all great guns, which have the par- 
ticular appellation added, according to the 
fige and bore of the piece, Which carry balls 
of 24, 36s &c, pounds weight each; alſo 
any n that beats gums, &c. in a mortar 
for the apothecarics, .&c; | 


{POUR (v.) to empty a veſſel by inglining the 


fides down wards, c. 


{POU'RSUIVANT (S.) a meſſenget that al- 


ways attends upon the king in his ware, at 
the council-table, exchequer, &c, to be ready 
to g9 on meſſages z and when they go about 
martial affairs, they are called pourſuipants 


at arms, 


POURVEY'ANCE or PURVEY'ANCE (s.) 


the taking care, and providing corn, fuel, and 
other neceſſaries for the king's houſe, &c, 
OURVEY'ER..or PURVEY'ER (S.) one 
who provides or buys vp cattle for the king's 
fleets, armies, &c. | 


POU'LTRY (S.) all ſorts of tame fowls that BOW BER (8,) any thing beaten and ſifted 


are uſually kept about a farm-houſe, &c, for 
the ſake of laying: eggs, breeding chickens, 
_ and eating... 0: 44 7 
POUNCE (S.) gum-ſandrack pounded, and 
| Gſted thro a fine fieve,. to make the pawder|, .. 
very fine; and this is wſed by ſchool-boys, | 
to make their writing look very curious,” or 
to rub on bad paper, to preſerve it from fank- 


ame place; alſo a nick or mock name ſor 
the noiſe or report of a gun. 3 


birds of 


| 


rey.. chat 
POUND(S,) the ſum of 20 ſhillings current fit f 


very fine; and particulasly reſtrained to two | 


ſorts of commodities, the one uſed for adorn- 


ing or ſtrewing upon the hair or wigs of 


men or women, and which is oa white, 
made of ſtarch, &c, and the other in a War- 
like ſtile, made of charcoal, ſulphur, Galt- 

petre, Ic. and granulated, and this is called 


gun-powder 


+ © Prroder«Cheftt ; lar wooden boxes or ; 
_ Cheſts on ſhip- board, Gl 


ed with gun-powder, 
Kones, &c, to be fired and thrown among an 
enemy that has. boarded the ſhip, 


6 | POWDER (V.) to ſtre or adorn hair or wigs 
FOU/NCES.($.) the talons or horny claws of | 


with powder; alſo to ſalt or ſeaſon meaty in 
order to preſerve or make it keep long, and 


FT or eatin Sy 1 | | * 5 
j alſo the name of a common weight þPQW' DERINGS (8.) in Painting and Architec= 


cooking of 16 ounces, for (ſugar, tobacco, |: ture, are certain devices that are uſed 


lead, &c. and of, 12 for gold, filyer,\&c.| 
alſo an incloſed placed open at top, where] 
nories, cows, hogs, &c. are put, that get 
into another man's ground, and eat 
grals, corn, Ac. and muſt ftay there: al} 
de rg be 2 to 2 diſtrai ner * 
uncovesed, that the owner may bring þ 
them fodder, from whence, if he find the} 
found open, he may drive them home, but if 


thrown upon | | 
up the [POW'DERING TUB ($.) a veſſel appropri- 
; ated to put ſaled meat in, to Keep a great 


for the 
filling up of any void ſpace with caryed work, 
e. in Eſudelvey, to have erm ine, c. 
the held, &C- 


while ; alſo a nick-name for a cr or bed 
in which a-perſon is laid, while be ie in a 
ſali vation, or method of cure for the Fren:b 


X. : | f 
a Tis POWDER. 


POW'DER-ROOM (80) in 4 Ship, that parti- 4 PRA'CTISE (v.) to put in uſe, to follow 
culat place where v gun- wer is kept. | repeat the doing — . frequently, - 
PO'WE (S.) ftrength, might, ability, autho-  Pratiiſe upon to endeavour to perſuade or 
ITE WW | | bring a perſon over to one's own Opinions 
70 e (A.) mighty, capable of doing] © 3 to bribe, corrupt, or tamper 
much, potent, $Þ 1 with,” RENEE eee e 585 
POWERS (s.) in that part of mathematicks| PRACTITIONER (s.) one that follows any 
that relates to levers, balances, &c. is the trade or profeſſion. 3 
ſeveral degrees of ſtrength or force that ſuch] PRAG MA n 
z Or 


machines will be increaſed to, by the ſeveral] ſometimes means practical, mechani 
” combinations of wheels, pullies, blocks, &c problematical ; and ſometimes, proud, ſaucy, 
in Pharmacy or Chymiſtry, the conſequence] over-buſy, or forward to meddle with other 
' of combining and uniting of eſſential dils] mens buſineſs or concerns, „ 
©" with the ſpirit of a plant, wherein the prin-4 PRAGMA'/TICK-SANCTION (S.) an ordi- 
© "oipal viriues of it are contained; in Arirh-| nance, buſineſs," or affair, that ſometimes 
metick, the ſeveral produtts arifing from the] belongs to the church, and ſometimes to the 
" involution of a number into itſelf, and again] ſtate, and more particularly to thoſe made 
into that product, e ad infivitum, are called] by the kings of France, relating to church 
puri of ſuclhi or ſuch a degree; as fup-] affairs, wherein the rights of the Gallican 
© poſe 2 to be the firſt per or ſimple num- church are aſſerted againſt the uſurpations of 
t given, 4 is the ſecond, 8 the third, 16] the pope, in the promotion or choice of bi- 
the auh, &c, in — this is expreſſed by | ſhops, archbiſhaps, & c. ſometimes it means 
4, 4d, daa, aaaa, (Fe, or 41, 4, 4, 44, Cc. the e. eee by advice of his council, 
and in Geometry, the poroers of lines or quan- in anſwer to a collective body of men, who 
- Lities are conſidered as ariſing in the ſame| deſire to know the law upon a particular 
manner in Divinity, ſome call the ſecond | occaſion, or extraordinary contingence, &c. 
ftation in the angelical hierarchy by this] relating to their community; and if this an- 
name, to whom they give the care of ſeeing] ſwer be given to a fingle perſon, it is called 
© "that the impreſſion and ſorce of the virtues | a reſcript, And 5 
' © 48 not diſturbed by ſubordinate agents, for | PRAISE (S.) commendation or ſpeaking well 
which purpoſe they are ſaid to check the} of a perſon or thinng̃ 
' © courſe of eontrary cauſes, and to keep inferior} PRAISE (V.) to ſpeak well of, to recom- 
agents within rule; others ſay, they are to] mend, to aſcribe the power of doing a thing 
counter-work evil ſpirits, to check their ſ:1-] to another, to return thanks, to glorify, &c. 
© hes, and keep them ſo far under reſtraint, | alſo to ſet. the price or value upon goodi, 
tat they cannot inſult mankind, or tempt] lands, && | 
them beyond their ſtrengih, &c, | PRAISE-WO/RTHY (A.) deſerving w_ 
'POWT or PO (V.] to 4 or thruſt out] or recommendation, for the well-deing 


© "the lips, to be or look angry, diſ- e's * | 
KW nn 4. '* PÞPRANCE (V.) to wince, caper, or throw 
x (s.) the common name of ſeveral diſn-] up the letz like a pampered or managed 
- ders that break out in purulent ſcabs upon | horſe, c. | 
the tein, ſuch as the ſmall-pox; ſwine-pox, | PRA'NCER (S,) a man er horſe that dances 
chieken - pon, &c. alſo that naſty anew or capers wantonly. | 
enlled the French pox, gotten by impure mix- | PRANK (8.) an arch, unlucky trick, a merry 
tures of different ſexes, | adventure. f 
RA CTI ABL, YR AC TIC AL, or PRA'C-| PRA'NKING (s.) a drefling out to the heft 
Tick (A.) any thing that may be done or advantage, to look fine beyond the condition, 
' effeftcd eaſily or readily, or that belongs to or income of the party, | 
the practice or 13 of a thin PRATE (v.) to talk much, ſooliſhly, idly 
PRA'CTICABLENESS or PRA'CTICAL-| or ſaucily. | 
' © NESS (s.) the condition of any thing that 12 nag (S.) talking fooliſhly, idly, and 
on | _Jaucily, 


y be done or performed. 4 
AA CTICE 1.0 actual performing or do- PRA/TIQUE (s.) a licence or writing, ſigni- 


Be 
* 


i 
ing any thing often over, the protefion or ſing to all the in Iiahy, that the thip 0 
© buſineſs of a phyficiun, lawyer, &c. alſo the is fo licenſed is come from a' place PR 

rules, orders, and methods of ings in bealthy, and no ways infected with the t 
 publick courts of law and equity, &c. in A. © plague, or any other contagious or infec- f 

ritbmetick, it is a conciſe and expeditious me- — diſeaſe, and vulgarly called a bill of q 
'  thod of cateulating the value of any com-] health, bb PR 
* modity, according to the rate, weight, or} RA TTL (S.) the filly, idle, and innocent h 
- - meaſure thereof. I tall of young children. | ; PR 
PRA'/CTICK (s.) the courſe or regular me- PRA'VITY (S.) a debauching or corrupting 3 
thods of pleading or p ng in the cn perſon's manners, by led and naughty diſs 
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 PRAYIN(S.) a large fort of ſhrimp," much ya-) PRE/CEDENT (s.) an original writing or dee 
lued b ES ; A. 


| y | 
PRA'X1S (S.) the execution or performance o 
any thing, particularly ma_—_ 
tical tions, v1 


PRAY (v.) to beg, deſire, or petition for ſome- 


mathema- 


PRE. 


to draw others Ka from; alſo an act done, 
from whence others do the ſame upon the 
like occaſions. 1 96 AIC PIAGET 
PRECE'NTOR (s.) he that begins or leads the 
_ Chant or tune in a cathedral church, © 


. . d 
or injunction; and in Low, is s writ ſued 


N in a particular manner ſignifies to] PRE CEP T (S.) a rule, law, order, common a 
ſupp 


cate deyoutly, and earneſtly beg pardon 
and a—_— from 22 
publickly in the general congregation, or pri- 
Tot in a perſon's cloſet. whe 
PRA'YER (S.) an earneſt requeſt, deſire, or 
petition put up to God, or ſome other perſon 
or SE | 4 | 
Common Prayer, the ſervice uſed by the 
church of England, in the vulgar tongue, 
upon ſeveral occaſions, ordinary, and extraor- 


PREACH (V.) is declare or publich any doc-| 


trine or particular tenets, to diſcourſe upon 
any head or point of doctrine, eſpecially in 


divinity; and ſometimes it means to talk 
long or much with a pot of ale in e 


band. f ö ; ; 
PREA'CHER (S.) one appointed to pronounce 


or deliver ſermons in a church, &c, upon 


ſome text of ſcripture, | 
PREA'CHMENT (S.) a ſermon or public ora · 
tion; a word ſeldom uſed but in contempt. 
PRE'AMBLE (S,}.a ſort of preface, or accoun 
of what is going te be done, and the reaſons 
, why; an introduction, ſuch as is uſed at the 
beginning of patents of honour, acts of par- 
liament, &c, . : : 
PRE'BEND or PRE'BENDARY. (S.) colle- 
giate- churches, being by their inftitution 


obliged to meet in the church for divine ſer- 


vice at the hours appointed by the canons, 
. were therefore called canonical hours, upon 
which account rents, or revenues were an- 


nexed to them, for the maintenance of ca- 


nom or fellows; they were entertained at a 
common table and charge, as the regulars,”e: 
each had a y aſſigned him, who was 
therefore called a prebend. | 
PRECA'RIOUS 4) uncertain or doubtful, 
that depends wholly upon the humour, will, 
PRECA'RIOUSNESS (S.) uncertainty, doubt- 
*RIQUSNESS (s.) unce , 
fulneſs, depending, 4 n the courteſy, hu - 
mour, will, and * of another.. 
PRECAUTION (8. a hint, notice, or warn- 
ing given a perſon before a certain matter is 
or 1s not to be done. 4/4 
PRECAU'TION (V.) to warn, adviſe, or hint 
to a perſon ſome trouble or danger that will 
_ from the doing or forbearing of certain 
hs | 5 
PRECE'DE (v.) to excel, ſurpaſs, walk, or go 
before or beyond another, 
PRE'CEDENCE or PRE'CEDENCY (s.) a 


going or taking place before another in a pro- 


cefſion or publick appearance, by way of 
r, right, or title ſo to do. 


Almighty, either ö 


by a proper iftrate, for the bringing a 
erſon or record before him. 
PRECE'PTIVE (A.) full of, or belonging to 
precepts, rules, or orders, Ps 
PRECE'PTOR (S.) an infliruftor, teacher, or 
ſchoolmaſter. N ; - 1 
PRECE'SSION (S.) a very flow poing back- 
warde; and in Aftronomy, applied to the 
 equinoxes, which by an inſenſible motion 
backwards, or contrary to the order of t 
ſigns of the zodiack, at the rate of about 50 
ſeconds a year, ſo that as the fixed ſtars fe- 
main immovrable, and the equinoxes go back - 
ward, the ſtars will have an apparent motion 
eaſtward, whence their longitudes are conti- 
nually increaſing z and this is the reaſon, 


that fince the aſtronomers time all the 

3 have changed their aſſigned 
places. e e 6 X09" "A 
PRE'CINCT (S.) a divifion' of a town, pariſh, 
cc. into ſeveral 1 within which par- 
ticular officers act. 1 


PRE CIOUS (A.) any thing very valuable, 
ſcarce, or of great price. £ * 
reer FA ) valuableneſs, wo ary 
upon account o extraordinat 
- uſefulneſs, or good ſeſs of a thing, 2 7 
8 (S.) any dangerous or ſteep rock, 
1 , &c, N -, 
PRECI'PITANT or PRECUPITOUS (A.) 
- haſty, raſh, thoughtleſs, dangerous. 
PRECI'PITANT (S.) with the Chymiſts, is" a 
term uſed for any liquor poured on a diſſolu- 
tion, which ſeparates the diſſolved matter, 
and cauſes it to ſubſide. EE 
PRECI'PITANTNESS,PRECIPITA'TION 
| " chr be ge ns (8.) e hurry, 
ou tle by &c, in Chymi , t uri 
in = alkalizate, &c, 270 * 
line particles to · ſubſide, which before ſwan 
in the menſtruum that diſſol ved it. 
PRECI'PITATE (V.) to hurry over, to run 
raſhly and unadviſedly ,upon a matter, to 
throw or caſt a perſon. heatlong from a ſteep 
rock, or plunge him” inte inextricable difh- 
cultiesz in Chymiftry, it is to make a diſſoly- 
ed matter ſettſe at, or fall to the bottom. 
PRECTPITATE (S.) with the Chymiſts, is any 
matter ſeparated from a menſtruum that dii- 
ſolved it, and which by ſome means has been 
made to. fall or ſobſide at the bottom, of 
which there are many ſorts going under - va- 
 rious names, as green precipitate, or à mix- 
ture of the diſſolution of mercury, with the 
ſpirit of nitrez red, or the diſſolut ion of mer- 
cury in the ſpirit of nitre, after the moiſture 


{ 


* 4 


Ft SEDENT (A.) goivy «x being beſore a- 


F Hire, &c, h 
W PRECISE | 
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* 
PRECT'SENFSS ( (S.) formalit 


PRECONCE]/VE (v. 510 im 


letter, to dif 


PRE 


2 (A.) if, formal, affected; alſd 


ſcrupulous, erat, accurate, juſt, true, 


and above religiouſneſs, affeftedneſs, or ſcru · 
2 alſo exactneſa, accuracy juſtneſs, 


FRECISIANS 8.) ſuch perſons as are over 


and above ſcrupulous, exact, or anions, oper 
cially jn matters of reli 


PRECOGNI'TION 1 knowing before- 


hand p 
or think, 
form an idea or judgment 0 


- Judiced in ſavoyr or direfavour of 3 
thing before-hand. | 


. 


1 TION (s.) ben the Preach | 


- King has named any one to be archbi 
biſhop, his name is given in to the confi 

at Rome by a cardinal, who delivers the king $ 
poſe the pope to agree to his 


- majeſty's choice, and collate the perſon no- 
| | minated, who has three letters written by the 


„ ſtiffneſs, over] 


ol pn >ON1'SE v.) to report in the pope's con- 
a thing — 1 15 5 pope 


hand, 
- PRECONCE/PTION 8. an 1055 or imaging- 
ion of a thing before it is done, a bei 


PR E 

or more 8 to perform the conſeeritiot 
in which is alſo contained the oath the wie 
ought to take to the-pope;at the conſecrs.. 
dion the. third is directed to the king; the 
fourth to the metropolitan z. and when theſe 
| bulls are for an 3 this fourth is di- 
reed to the biſhops 72 8 the 
Gtth is ſent to the chapter th to the 
. . clergy; the ſeventh to yo as, * 4 — the dio- 
. ceſe; the eighth to the. tenants belonging 
| 5 — ſee; and the ninth whe bull of abſo· 


ſiſtory, that a party 1 to a beneſiee i 

| enz. 1 far i 5 1 

make over a thi ing before-hand 

PRE-CO'NTRACT (S.) a — a or agree 
ment mude formerly, or before one that is 

now offered to be made, 

. V.) to make an 

| 1 before the & is done, or gone 5 


PREDECE'SSOR 68. one that executed an oſ. 
fice or employment before the preſent perſon, 


French king, one 
./ cardinal protectot 


Yi 


rance at Rome; and 


- the third i to his majeſty's ambaſſador at the | 


fr Age court; this hoe wo there i is a certificate 
60's life and beba-J: 


vioor given A* _ t 
Hie a to the biſhop of the where 
the elected was born, or to the of the 


lace Where he lives 3 he likewiſe makes 
4 of his faith before the biſhop 


and gives in a ſchedule of the condition o 


{ the biſhoprick to which he is nominated; , 
theſe three enquiries being done, and made 


- afts of the court, he ſends them to Rome 
with the king's three letters; they ate di- 

. xeted for. the . 97g for diſpatches in the 
court of Nome, 

Carries them immediately to the ambaſſador, 
., who puts an expediture on that he ſends to 
the — and the banquier gives it ta the 
datary, who delivers it to his holineſs; then 


the banquier giyes the cardin?] protect ur the 


3 written to him 4 the French king, to 
— the contents thereof, he declares in 


his firſt conſiſtory, that at the nent meeting 


= intends to propoſe ſuch a perſon for ſuch 
-# ſee; and this dec latgtion is called preconi- 
- ſation z at holding the next conſiftory, he 
makes a recital of the condition and cireum- 
ffances of the biſhoprick, and of the qualifica- 


tions of the * nominated by the ling; 


n which the pope, taking the advice 
of the cardinals, orders the engrofling nine 
bulls for the perſon om ſed 5 the fit 
and moſt conſiderable is called the bull of 

- proviſion, and is directed to the perſon no- 
nated, 'wherein the pope lets the perſon 
now that he afſigns him ſuch a biſhoprick ; 


ope, another to the] 


o, upon receipt thereof, necefſit 


PREDECESSORS 1 .) any perſons that were 
before us; often ſpoken-of | fathers, grand 

fathers, Kc. in relation to children, grand- 

children, &c. 

PREDESTINA'RIAN ($.). one who main- 

tains the doctrine of ation, 


pope's nuncio, or in PREDE'STINATE (V.) to order 


or a 
before-hand, that which muſt or fall ke 
lutely come hereafter, 

babs Tad T0 (8.) 8 fore-appoining 
ordering or fixing; and in Divinity, 
' ſame = the doctrine of the H 1 _ 
lity, ſo that no endeavours or = ac· 
tions, of mankind fi any thing 
even the beſt acts of t rar , bs : 
natural functions of the body, are purely me- 
chanical, and the doer under an unavoidable 
y of acting in that preciſe manner, 
whereby the nature of good and evil is en- 
| tirely deſtroyed, _ 
PREDETE'RMINE (v.) to appoint, or vnal- 
| terably reſolve before-hand what ſhall abſo- 
lutely be done, 
PRE'DIAL TY THES 8. ) in Lats; are ſuch 
as are paid of thoſe things that ariſe or g 
out of the ground only, 
PRE'DICABLE (A.) that may be told or (po- 
ken':abroad; alſo in Logich, it is a general 
1 or affection that” may be applied to 
PREDICAMENT (s.) a poricu 
DICAMEN . cular 
ment of things * proper claſſes, acc — 
to their gature. 
PREDICAE (v. ) to 28 — or de · 
clare any thing of a matter ot ſu 
PREDICATE (s.) in Logich, is — bi 11 
ſaid or affirmed of a ſübject, as Mary u 


He ron "the oa nee * one 


Cool. 
PREDICT v.) to propheſy, br what 
Gall Ag e "Pk bre. 


5 


*. 
2 


LADELATO AS 


D =D SED STS DOD 


=” =" 


© = 


"PROSE SSIS 


PREVACE (8) an, introduBory diſcourk ot 


PRE 
'CTION (8.) a j« pobiing or declaring 


te (V. to qualify or diſpoſe a 
—— before-hand, for or againſt a matter or 
pe 


PREDO'MINANCY. « or PREDO'MIN. AN. 

NESS (S. ) 4 dominjen, power, authority, or 
ſuperiority over a perſon, or in an affair, '-; 
PREUO'MINANT (A.) over-ruling or hav- 
ing the influence, powers or authority over 


another. 
PRE-ELE'CTED (a. choſen or appointed 
before-hand. 
PRE-E'MINENCE or PREHE'MINENCE 
(.) ſomething that ſets one perſon or thing 
'* above or before another. 
PRE-E'MINEN TNESS.(S.) the conditions or 


qualifications of a perſon that give him the 


ference or A WF over another, 0 
E-E'MPTI 68.) a buying a thing up] 

before - hand. 

PRE-ENGA'GED. (A.) promiſed. or engaged 
in s matter or affair before, | 

PRE-ENGAGE'MENT (S.) a making a pro- 

miſe or obligation before - hand. | 

PRE-EXIST (V.) to be or exiſt before. 

ova STENCE (S.) the actual being of a 

before. - 


preamble. before à perſon comes upon the 
matter intended to be ſpoken to or written 
2 and ought 0 be "explanative of what] P 
llows, 
PREFACE (v.) to make a. ſpeech before a 
Tomek comes n 
PREF EFATORY (A) — y 324. or by.wa 
4 — . or explanation af ſomething. 

ECT (S.) among the Romani, was one P 
Tek had a poſt er juriſdiction at Rome, much 
like our lord chief juſtices, and in the pro- 

vinces they were vernors. of lieutenants z/[ 

there is in the p court of Rome, an of- 

ficer called the > n of the ſignature of juſ 

tice, who is a cardinal and a lawyer, 

who peruſes and ſigns the petitions, unleſs 

when the matter of them is L ueſtionable, 
c 


tis rings e 


PRE 


PREFERABLENESS ($,) the condiion of 
quality of a thing or perſon thatrendess them 
more deſerving than another. 


PRE'FERENCE (S.) the value or eſteem that 
a perſon gives one man or thing above ot be- 
ens Fats alpha chow po 
: ( „ 4 more 
ons great, or more hops able 1 , 
PREFIGURE v.) to 2 4 
3 before ls comes 23. to fore; 
PREFI'X (v.) to add, bs, or put deſyre; al 
8 or —_— 2 e 
when a matter or thin 
r (A.) 1 being or going with 
. eſpecially ſpoken of, women ; alſo 
y, or npe-witted 7, with the Bua- 
vin it is When a ys * to burſt out in- 
to flowers or leaves, 
PRE/GNANTNESS os « PREONANCY (8.) 
the ſtate or condition, of A with young, 
or great with * a 5 ready» 
wittedneſs, ripeneſs of judgment, &c 
PREJU'DGE (Y.). to judge or . 
matter before-hand. 
PRE JUDICA'TION * a Jo or deter- 
gudiced er 


mining before-hand, a 
e in * oper 
's having been * 


biaſſed ; alſo a 
_ of a like kind 

F JUDICE (8. 121 bias on, "determination in 

vour of, or againſt 2 perſon, al ay from a 
— — beate a. for the perſon or caſe, 
without juſtly a r york apa Fo every 
particular circumſtance that m ns penny 42 
give another turn to the 115 al 
od * hurt, or damage done or ſuſtained. 

E UDICE (V.] to hurt, or injure, to 

our to bias a perſon's. opinion or 

fee. t in fayour. _ Ap. pa 
REJUDYCIAL (A.) hrirtful, OEM or 
detrimental. , 


PRELACY "(8.) che office or dignity of a bi- 
PRELATE 680 4 perſon promoted to the 


} 


and then he adviſes with the 
efeft of the Hignature « of __ who is * 
5 t 


lation of a ci 


PREFICTURE $,) the ot wages > 
2 e by preſect 


. 


higheſt office in the church ſometimes called 

| rch, archbiſhop, - or biſhop, "44M | 
N LA TIC Al. (A.) ) 55 
a 


the office, 
PRELATORE or PRELATESHIP ($) "A 
y of a prelate, 


| PRELE'C TION (8. )a A. 5 leſſon, or pub- 


| lick diſcourſe read upon an art or ſcience in 
' an university, N v Wy publick ſchool, 


PRELIBA'T ON a ſoretaſte of ſome- 
500 that is to come hereafter, 
* 'MINARIES (8. 2 any articles 


————— earns a> ws 77 


br flops of 4 moſical inftrument, to prep/re 


in tu 2 £48 F 14 1 , "TP 8 
ene ripe too foon or early, 
PREMEDIFATE ( J to think ſedately upon | 

re It be | 


PREMISES (S.) ſometimes means matters or 


. 
. to Hop the following leſſons the better ;, 
| 0 


nels. . e upon, © ; beginning” . y 


-_ | X | 
' PRELUDE (v.) to lay down ſome general 


Propoſitions before the main buſineſs is begun 
or entered upon; alſo'to run over the ſtrings 


the hand, and try whether the inſtrument ls 


matter befor put into action, 
PREMEDITATION (s.) à thinking, con- 
iving, or muſing üpon 2 matter before- 


PREMTSE{V.) to" lay down ſomething or 


© "ſpeak of a ma re by way of explana- |- 


© tion, preamble, or preface, 


things ſpoken” of before-hand by way of pre- 
'" paration; and ſometimes the lands, tene- 
ments, Ke, at firſt mentioned in a deed, 
whether it be a leaſe, Kc. no 
PREMIUM (s.) a reward; allowance, or re- 
compence made to a perſon for the doing of 


any thing} and particularly applied to the 


mn pad to inſure a ſhip, houſe, &. 
PREMO'NISH (V.) tv adviſe, forewarn, &e, 
: Vefore-hand, a, + 17 Þ v 7 
PREMONT'TION (s.) advice given a'perſon 
© of what the conſequences of any thing wil 
be, a forewarning, ke. 
PREMUNYRE (s.) i, ſometimes taken for 
à writ ſo called, or for the offence upon 
ich the writ is grounded; to trace this 
mutter tq ite head, obſefve, that formerly 
the church of Rome, upon pretence of her 
_ ſupremacy, took upon her to beſtow moſt of 
the biſhopyicks, abbies, and other ecclefiafti- 
cal preferments of great value, before oy 
were void, pretending to rovide the churc 


with a better qualified” ſucceſſor before the 


vacancy ; to put a ſtop to theſe encroach- 
mente, king Edward III. made three ſta- 


the king's ſubjects out of the 


realm, to anſwer things belonging to the 


king's coyrtz and in 23 he alſo made an- 
other ſtatute, which very much checked the 
. pſytpetione If. the court of Rome, who ſtill 


went on with theſe proviſions; Richard II. 
made atfo a flatute againſt them in the 12th] 8 13 i 5 

'PRESA'GE (8.) a token, indication, or fore- 

wherein he confirmed the firſt of Edward] 


year of his reign, and in the 13th another, 


III. and made the penalty of the breach 
' thereof, perpetyal baniſhment, forfeiture of 


© yGth' year, to prevent all manner of evaſion, 


he repeated the offence more —_— than | 
naltyto the offenders; in ſucceedingreigns, vn mah 16 1 el 
Chriſtians, ſo called, | becauſe: they maintain 


had yet been done, and affixed the 


ſeveral other offences were taken or ex-/ 


by, as well as others; in .common Speech, it 
means any fort of trouble, inconyenience or 
forfeiture whatever.' | | Ear 

PRENOMINA*TION (S.) a mentioning or 
naming a perſon or thing before-hand, 

PRE-O'GCCUP 
a thing before another, 


PRE-ORDAIN (V.) to ppoim or ordain 


: before-hand, ; | x # a 
PREPARA'TION (S.) a making or getting 
ready proper materials to go or any 
thing before the“ work itſelf is begun; in 
Pharmacy, a medicine compounded or. made 


| | fit for wie, s called 3 preparation, and ſo it 


the manner or method of doing it. 


(A.) that is relative to, or belongs to making 
a thin B 

PREPA'RE- V.) to put things in order, to 
provide, fit, or make ready for the execution 


© cline a perion to do or forbear a thing, 
PREPE"NSED (A.) deſigned, reſolved before- 
hand, premeditated, We; i 3 4. +. 1 
PREPO'NDERATE (V.) to over-balance, or 
out-weigh any thing actually, or by ftrength 
of argument; to meditate, think, deliberate, 
or conſider thoroughly, i 
PRE POSITION (S.) a placing or putting be- 
fore any thing; and particularly ſpoken of 
thoſe ſmall particles in a language that are 
put or ſet before others, | 
[PREPOSSE'SS (V.) to influence or bias a per- 
© ſon's mind, inclination, or judgment in fa+ 
your or prejudice of another before-hand, 


blaſſed, or prejudiced for or againit a perſon 
or comets wh. a ovary 


ed * 


regular, unnatural, or in diſorder, and as it 


ö were turned topf — * | 
'PREPO'STERO| SNESS (S.) 8 
diſorderlineſs, con to and 3 


natural proceeding in'buſineſs, 


or that loo in that cavers the nut, &c. 
PRERO'GATIVE- (S.) the right, privilege, 

power, or authority, that one or more per- 
| * have in any particular affair above all 
. others. 
PRESA*'GE (V.) to 

or apprehend any thing before it 
comes to |; 


runner of any thing hereafter to come to 


but all prieſts are called 


ſpecially relating tu church government. 
ESBY*TERIA 8 (S.) a parucular ſect of 


plained to belong. to this fAatute, and the}! that the government of the church appointed 


 vlerpy themſelves very much haraſſed there - 


4 2 8 *» # 4 1 
in the New Teſtament, ii "by" 
4 1 ; 1 # 1 

6 · ·˙ Ih : $ 


* 
3 3&3 1 ww &-+ 5 „ 


Y (V.) to poſſeſs, uie, or enjoy | 


PREPA'RATIVE or PREPA'RATORY 


of any thing; alſo to inſtruct, perſuade or in- 


-g == P=Dm02D2»2 =>» ro Tr rp Lops p25 


PREPOSSE'SSION (S.) a being influenced, 


PREPO'STEROUS (A.) any thing that is ire 


PRE'PUCE (5) the foreſkin of a man's yard, 
tutes in 25 and 1 of his reign, againſt thoſe | | 
that tres i 


propheſy, ſoretel, betoken, 


aſs, | 
PRE'SBYTER (S.) ſimply means an elders 
lands, goods, and chattels, &c. and in the“ this name. 
PRESBY'TERIANISM (S.) the doctri ges or 
principles of the people called Preſbyteriaos, 
e 


my? 
„ &t > PE SO 0 ll. — + 


be.” 


— =. 


— 
— 


F o SIE ih. 


n 


und office, according to the ſcriptures ; the 


and ſuſpend them from the Lord's table, as 


1E 


for. government and diſcipline; they 
. — is no ava ix the, chord ſu- | 
ior to a preſbyter by divine; inftitution-; 
N U e 3 of 
Chriſt, are equal by their commiſhon, and 
that elder and biſhop are the ſame in name 


loweſt of their, courts is the miniſter of the 


pariſh ot congregation, with his elders, who, 


ern that ſingle pariſh. or , congregation, 
{06-0 power to call before them any mem- 
ber, to inſtruct, examine, admoniſh, rebuke, 


they ſhall judge moſt convenient ; they have 
alſo a deacon to take care of the poor; The 
next court is. a. preſpytery, compoſed of a 
number of miniſters and elders 


ther higheſt court is a ſynod, which they 
lay may be rovincial, national, or ecumes | 
nical, and allow of appeals from the leſſer to 

the greater ʒ the ordination of their miniſters 


2 — 


3 aſſociated, | ; 
| for governing the churches in their bounds; 


5 


PRE 


e 6, minis and. raling elder, a60-] PRESENTA/TION (8. rag preſeniogy 


and in the Church Lats, a patzon's, nominat- 


ing and offering bis clerk; to the biſhop er 


collator, to be inſtituted in a benefice of his 


gifts among the Tex, there were two ſorts 


of preſentations, the firſt was commanded by 


, the law, according ta which, every woman 

'*" that bad » child waz obllgnd bs ans brke- - 

r in the temple, at the end of forty 
ays, 


if it was a ſon, Ce. the other belonged 


to thoſe that had made a vow; from the time 
of V 'ofer's delivering the law, there 


Was a re- 


ligious cuſtom of devoting, either themſelves 


or their children to. God, and either for their 


whole life-time irrevocably, or elſe to be 
redeemed with preſents or ſacrifices, for 
which purpoſe there were ſeveral apartments 
about the temple, fer thoſe Who were under 


2 vow of their own or their parents, whoſe 


buſineſs was to ſpend their time in the ſer- 
vice of religion, and to make ornaments for 
the temple, according to their reſpeftive 
ages, condition, and capacity, 128 


is by prayer, faſting, and impoſition of the [PRESENTEE' (.) in the Canon Lozo, ig the 


hands of the preſbyters, after he is examin- 


perſon or clerk preſented or nominated by a 


ed, as to his converſation, religion, and learn» s 177 or collator to ſome ſpiritual beneſice. 


ing, by the preaching. preſbyters, who only 
— — 5 on him, * 


* = | 
ſembly of priefts, together with lay elders for 
the - 2 of church authority or diſci- 


Runen $.) the peculiar knowled . 
4 14 e | | 
(2 things not yet come ” PRE'SENT-TIME (s.) a Grammatical Term, 


that God has | 
j a knowing a thing or matter before- 


1 1 * 
PRE'SBY TERY (S.) prieſthood; elderſhip z Tome 
alſo church government by elders, or an aſ- 


ESE'NTMENT (S.) in Lazy, is a mere de- 
nunciation of the jurors themſelves, or of 
other officer, as juſtices, conſtables, ſur- 
veyors, &c. moſt commonly upon their o 


_ Gght, without the information or proſe- 


cution of a third party, of any offence in- 
2 in the court, whereunto it is pre» 
ented. 


importing the immediate or actual time that 


ths Jh „ 
RE SCOTT (S.) in Lancaſhire, a large town, P RESERVATION (S.) a Et, taking 
Co 


which js but thinly peopled; its market is 


weekly on Tueſday; diſtant from London |PRESE” 


147 computed, and 177 meaſured miles, 
PRESCRIBE (V.) to regulate, order, or ap- 
point, to direct or command. 


care of, helping, defending, 5 

RVATI (S.) any thing that has the 
quality of preſerving, defending, keeping, of 
reſtoring, Cc. from harm, danger, 


e. 5 722 
PRESCRYPT (S.) an order, command, or ap- PRESE RVE (V.) to keep ſafe, to guard againſt 


intment. 


PKESCRI'PTION (s.) ordering, command- 


ing, limiting, appointing, or determining in| 
Low, it is Tie. or title that a perſon has 
io an eſtate, Cc. by having been in poſſeſſion | 


hurt, danger, Ic. to pot into a condition of 
continuing good and pleaſant a great while, 


as confectioners do fruits, & c. 


PRESERVES (S.) fruits prepared according to 


the art of the conſectioners with ſugar, Tc. 


beyond the memory of man z and in Phyſich, PRESI DE (V.) to fit as the. head, governor, or 


the appropriating proper remedies to parti- 


. fular diſeaſes goes. by this 
medicine itielf, ig; 


s name; allo the 


chief of a company, city,” or kingdom, to 


haye the command, direction, or manage- 
ment of perſons ind this g x 


PRESENCE (S.) ſometimes means the aftua}| PRE'SIDENCY (S,) the place or office of one 


being in a room br. other plate; and ſome- 


umes the countenance, looks, mien, or geſ- 


ture of the bod 


mk 5 


voluntarily 
MESUNT 
| Wing to or upon. anotherz to name to a 
church benchce;, alſo to bring a complaint 


1 5 


4 
* 
* 


i 


v.) td offer, ' give, or beftow any} 
9 108 0 4 4 ' "ample or copy for a perſon to do any thing by 
or aſter is improperly called a 62200 
ally in courts of la, where the 


that has the chief place, ſeat, or command in 
any affair. SB | 


7 F 


8 + at I ton gt PEE BPENT (S.) the governor, chief, or 
'S N : ' F + 1s 7 1 r ; «7 

of doin 2 en en e neſi; in the King's Council, he that piopoſes 
E . l and e the . erent e ae paſſing 


cad perſon in any affair, command, or buſi- 


the, buſineſs to the board, and reports to the 


there, is called the lord prefidenty alſo un ex- 


54 
D 


* 


| e courts wh 


UE Pry eben DE Tere 


e 


PRE'SSURE (S.) any thing that lies very hard 


rao $0 655 in main, Oc h, 2 quick or 


li Aro STON (S.] in Lancaſtire, for its large- 


1 it is a borough-town, that 9 
| +: though to 1 nt; Baht 7 governed þ 
mayor, eight. aldermen, fout 


FIRE 
OI EEE, 
- hah rig 
(8. the . 


E a ident. g PR 
PRESIDIAL be he dane 91. French cburt 
4 udicature. g 


(V.) c 9 or thruſt cloſe tage- 
ſcrews, to give al 


125 , 7s nder large wooden 


'to*broad' cloth, and mike the nap lie 
ry ſniooth' and agreeable to the eye ; alſo to 
eat thront or number of} 

folicitooſly, to ba 


cop n er 2 
e im 27725 1 do take no genie alſo 30 


: "force. them 4nty the king's ſervice in ine time 
© of war; alſo to 3 Tpur, or egg; 4 * | 


© forward very much; 


vs 8. 'anr inftrument that works with al 


large (grew, * wood, and ſometimes 
Iron, to pes for wine, apples for 
fer, © clot fur , packs for convenience 


earneſtneſs. 
vpon, or cloſe 10 4 perſon, that does as it 
"were torture or. affli 


© atmoſphere u 


best built town in this county, ſituated in 
* © pleaſant valley on the river Lug j here th 
aſſizes are held, and the county gaol kept; 
it is well inhabſt 
uns market is weekly on Saturday, which is 
well ftored with proviſions, and. all farts 
© grain, but T Bree” of which they 
make great for their own 
con ſumption, ry fale to others; diftant 
from London 116 computed, and 148 mea 
ſured miles. 
PRESTIGIA Ton. * by 


5 8 * a Ix by t of 


41 * 


very faſt ; alſo with Jugglert, a term for Be 
Lese, 7 haſte, &c, © any of their pup- 


ſs for a 


_ Heſs and beauty might very well 
ther gen- 


t its principal inhabitants are 
1 By ere ug conſiderable manuf 


carried on here, renders it but thin of 
nhabitants; nar is Its trade worth noting, 


ldertnen, 12 common council- men, a. wi 
| 1 r N the court of 
| = the 1. 21 which is a 


weekly __ 5 w 
with corn and all ns, im. 


inate; 


_ 5 alſo 

a gravitating u or forcing down, as the 

gra * 8 * "hore he 
15 [PRETE'NCE (s.) a he. or reaſon for ſome. 


49 
; PRESTE!IGNE or PRESTA'IN (S.) in Rad- 
notſhire, Sous b. Maler, is the handſomeſt and 


| 117 END (V.) to make a ſhe or appearance 
ted, and much frequented ; 5 
'PRETE'NDED (A. imagined, ſuppoſed, a 

ſerted, 


U 2 N 411 a paſs by « 


aQures} thin WT 0 or 
PRETEXT ($.) 4 clour 4% * 


Chan- 
ffices of juſtice, are held 


4 | 


PRE. 
"frated on the Ribble, — wits, 


large ſtone bridge Gigant from Londin 
. ere and 215 r meaſured miles, 2 


ME (V.) to imagine or think as 
ſelf in t LY, wirhout bein abſolot. 
| certain; alſo to do hat a n has been 
forbidden upon ſome extraordinary oc 
Ee. to be bold, over- forward, or fa 
PRESU MPTIGN (8) ſometimes Ggnifies u 
 over-forward or ſaucy doing of a thing with, 
dot orders; pride, conceit, or ſuſpicion ; i 
Law, where the circumftances of che att 
very much favour the ſuſpicion of a cent 
perſon's having committed it, though it can. 
not be fully * pofiti vel proved, yet the 
court judges the accuſed — that is callel 
PRESUMPTIVE (AJ Hagel, me, 
a . V A.) pd ſed, 
conjectured, He. 2 752 e the next re. 
tion, or heir, is called the preſamprive heir, 


| TV: | PRESU'MPTUOUS: (A.) over-daring, bil 
rr iniontss 66. urgency, ferventneſs, 


adventurous, _ s Vain, 
|PRESU'MPTUOU JSNESS ** 2 di. 
rinę nei, WR 
concei ed , 
PRE- SUPPO'SE (V.) to take a oy for 


3 to imagine or ſuppoſe a matter he- 
ore - h 


ting done, or going to be 5 a _ « 
8 42 1 
ng, and intends r, 


of a thing, to lay claim to what is not a per. 
- os due, to maintain or boldly aſſen any 
thing. 


maintained for a truth. 
PRETE'NDER (S.) one who lays e 
more than his right, either of fill or > 


weer (S.) a claim, excuſe; of real 
rſon demands or afferts any thing, 
Al: ITTON or layer op 


8.) a paſſing over, or 
| Logs hs lictle 262 7% of that 10 


at the ſame time under eover we defire to ti 
lain, and have due notite taken of it. 


over, or leave out. 


PRETERNATTURAL (A) here above or 
trary to the common or 


excuſe, a bl 7 


PRE'TOR ( 
minifiered) * — e was 27 
bat one; ju arg * many # 
ers t t 
opens Lan AF 11 55 bs 
| 5, their he Nl le 7 
the two firſt hut the 
of privat TA the other four 72 1. 
crimes, b oxtortiony uargaſonable i 


A Fra, and e Fit is; 


cara, 


> 


"Y 8 1 5 : 1 js £ 5 fr 
JJ i or OTROS WE IS OD . Ay — „ 


E 3 22 "WF; EA = BE —_—__— 


>2. 


wpy 


2 


KS Er 


E 


bri 


STU AA 
2 


2 


PREVENTIVE os eee 


PRE 


in aum 
4 year the provincial preters adminiſtered 
 jubice in the Roman provinces, and com- 
manded the forces during their year, unleſs 
| when the war was dangerous, os the enem) 


him the command of the army. 
150 RIANS (S.) the guards of the Roman 
perors, firſt picked out by Scipio Africanui, 


wards Au guſtus ſettled and divided them in 
ſeveral bodies, and appointed two officers to 
command them; their pay was double to the 


horts, and generally had. 4 great hand in 
the revolutions that happened, 


tor or captain of the guard lived, who was the 
governor of Judas, or where he tried cauſes 
and admini 
| where the generals met at a council of war} 
was thus called. 

PRE'TTINESS (s.) handſomeneſs, beautiful- 


ful, plea6ng, charming. 


dency -over another, to conquer, eee 
maſter, ſubdue, G, 


PREV ALENCE,PRE/VALENCY or PRE-- 


fluencing, effectual, Se. 


PREVA'RICATE-( VV.) to thuffle, to % 
5 — to evade, wt endeavour to ſtifle the]. 


7 AR ICATION (8.) an u juſt, unfair 
way of acting or treating any „ an equi- 
vocation, or endeavouring to hide the truth, 
by ſaying one thing-and meaning another, a 
a deception, or double dealing. 

PREVARICA”TOR-($-) one + whe deals un- 
fairly or unjuſtly with another, a deceiver ; 
alſo one cholen in an- univerſity at a com- 
mencement to fatyrize the miſbehayiour of 

maſters or principals. 

PREVE'NT (V.) to ſtop, hinder, or d6 ſome- 
thing beſore · hand, ſo that another cannot 

come at, or de what he aims at or deſires, 

PREVE/NTER- ROPE (S.) in a Ship, iv'a 
{mal} one made faſt over the ties, to ſecure the 


FRAY E'NTION.. ($-) # hindrance, 2 

18 back, by ng in before, on 
PREVE TIONALY 9 ie beſide _ 
when applied io the Moon, means the 


err ann 


Able feaſt, & 


treaſons, Wc, in future time increaſed to 
umber; they — Furs charge 


formidable, then they ſent a conſul to take] 
2 among the braveſt of the army; after- 


zeſt of the ſoldiers, their whole number was 
about 10,000, divided into nine or ten co- 


PRETO'RIUM (S,) the place where the pre- 


ed juſtice; ſometimes the tent 


nels, pleaſingneſs, Ge. | 
PRETTY (A-)bandfome, beautiful, delight-\ 
pa V AL L. (V.) to influence or get the aſcen- | 


VALENTNESS (S.) the power, firength, | Se. alſo 
br aſcendant quality of any thing. [ 
PRE'VALENT (A.) powerful, prevailing, in- 


ſometimes one thing and ſometimes an- 1 


N . S 


, or. 


{ 4 acer next before any ven conjunin of {4 


P 1 
| Bat has the powel or Faculty of hindering or 


„ % Edi 644 + 
PREVISUS ( (A. pion that introduces, 
| 7 e ane 


PREY | (S.) the goods, perſons cattle, Ec. that 


are taken in war a en, th 
nne 


PREY (V.) to ſpoil, 3 rob, or feed 
__ ferſon of property of molly bye 2 


PRIAPUS (8.) — eee ſaid to 
ba the ſon of Bacchus and Venus; and w ho had 
the care of gardens, worſhipped particular y 
at Lampſachus ; Adonis ot Ofiris, having con- 
a phallus of gold in memory — 
wound he had received in the groin 
reaſon of the phallus by length of time 3 
forgot, the prieſts of 2 introduced a 
great many ful vi upon this or · 
caſion; it is ſuppoſed that Alan, and Priapus 
were the ſame deity under different names, 
both being gods of the gardens, &fc, 
PRICE (8.) the — or . rate ſet upon 
any ty ublick authority, as 
bread, Cc. for wi . 
between any two parties j from 
 publick paper 
uſual prices 
called a price courant. 
PRICK (V.) te enter the fleſh lightiy with the 
point or ſharp end of a needle; pin, or ſword, 
to write down in proper notes a leſ- 
ſon of muſick e 


ence 2 
_ weelcly, containing the 
all ſarto of commodities 


, is 


the eps of a hars int h 

PRICK (s.) a (mai wound made with the 
ſhaep point of 2 pin, teedle, word; Ye. alſo 

a dot or ſmall} mark wende te fi ſome- 

4 thing particular in 1 map, chatt, Oc, alſo 

3 b in the thape of « 

. ine -pin, Co 4 , f 

PRICKER (8) an-inftvinint uſed by the 
Stationors ta marie paper or parchment with, 
ſo at to rule the lines 10 et I eiftentes 3 alſo 

a nest ſmall wheel N thoſe who draw 
mathematical ſchemes, to mark dotted $4 
| pricked lines with; with Humys, it js alſo 

' huntſman on horſe-back, 

PRICKET (s.) „ elf beer; atfo a male 


my mari Gena beginning to pot forth 
rn, matter, ata 


PRICKLINESS” ($. )' the” condition of any 
F. rate many mbar Points, as briars, 


215 RES 


4 


135 2 —— . 
7 — 6 man man Tn wor e of 


I 
| himſelf, and meaner of others, than he botht; 
diſdain, loftineſs of mien, behaviour, or car- 
5 „. Fo ih $45 6.7 TEC 44: 
| . ride one's ſelf, to take pleaſure or de- 
licks 2 any N ſcorn or diſdain others 


4 


. or — 78 j 75 1 
PRIEST (8.) properly ſgni ies an elder or 
. Na 125 now generally reſtrained to 
}.thoſe perſons who are employed about reli- 
. gious matters ; in the Od Teflament, the age 
was fixed to 3o years, before they were ad- 
mitted into the order of pri and it is ſup- 


ut that age before | 


Tags our Saviour was t 
be began his miniſtry ; in the Chriſtian Charch, 


there is no certain term of years abſolutely | 
ving different | 


. prefixed, different churches | 
.ſages4,.25 to the heathen prieſts, they were 
f different ſorts, ſome appointed to ſacri · 
" fice to all the gods in general, and others to 
4 e hief pries exed 
. digni or chief prieff was ann 
. family z after — captivity of Ba- 
' bylon, the civil government and the crown 
Vere ſuper - added to the high prief z it 
Vas the peculiar privilege of the high prieſt, 
that he could be 
that of the great Sanhedrim; but ſome are 
of opinion, that was in caſes criminal only, 
And in matters of property he might be ſued 
in the common courts,. only he was privi- 
. leged, ſo:that'he was not obliged to appear 
in perſon, but might ſubſtitute any proxy to 
appear for him; he was likewiſe exempted 
. from being put to his oath, either in court 
or elſewhere, unleſs the king happened to 
| have a trial, and the _ prieſt's teſtimony 
- might be ſerviceable to the crown z when the 
ſucceſſion was — the Sanhedrim only 
| had the power of nominating a ſucceflor, un- 
der him was 8a-vicary called the ſagan, who 
had the direction of all the ether prigi, and 
| had alſo two other deputies to act under him z 
after building the 1 learning 
and knowledge of the duty of their office 
were fo decayed among the Prigii, that a 
little before the feaſt 14 in every 
es committee of the Sanhedrim met, and 
read the whole expiation-office to the high- 
prieſt, according to the form in Liviczeus, and 
| him to repeat the office to himſelf, 
that he might not miſtake in the leaſt cir- 
cumſtance; this day, all ſorts of ſacri- 
fices b 3 him — 4 Fre __ 
morning day of preparation | 
him in the middle of the gate of the'temple, 
and bad heifers, rams, and lambs brought be- 
fore him, to refreſh is memory with thoſe | 
different ſorts of ſacrifices; then he was con- 
dufted to the ſenior or who inſtructed 
him in the methods of offering incenſe, who 
obliged bim to ſwear that he would 
jacenſe 2 to the form preſcribed, id 
the Holy of Holes; 


every year he was con* 
veyed from his houſe into the tem 


&c. Among the Feros, the | 


uted in no court but | 


his} 


PA1- 


part of the parade; the heathens had they 
arch-flamen or high prieſt, and ſo have th, 
- Chriſtians, excepting'among ſome particuly 


Do) gd. 


© |PRIE'STHOOD (s.) the office, bufineſs,/e 


| - dignity of a pr ieit. | 1 

PRIG (S.) a young, fooliſh, gay fellow; alf 
a ſinatterer in art, a boaſter or pretender, © , 

PRIM (A.) nice, ſet, formal, ſtarched, $f, 

peculiar, cee... 

To be RIM (V.) to be conceited, fantaſtical 
over- nice, or reſerved,” ' "it 

PRI'MACY (s.) the dignity” or office of a 
mate or chief governor, eſpecially in bated we 

tical matters. ns | 

PRUMAGE (S.) an-allowance or duty for. 
merly appointed to be paid to the eaptain or 
maſter of a ſhip, for the uſe of his cables, 
c. and to the men for lading and unlading 
of the cargo; but this is now quite laid aſide, 

all charges of that ſort being twallowed up in 
the freight, though this term is ſtill uſed in 

| bills of lading. SH 4 

PRUMARY rg any ching that is firſt in or- 
der, or chief in place, from whence Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and ga- 
turn, upon account of their revolving round 

| . — as 2 center, are called the prinum 

planets. | e 5 

PRI'MATE (S.) the ſupreme, head, or chief 
' biſhop, who has the rule and government 
over ſeveral other biſhops and archbiſhopy, a 
the primate o Poland, Ce. 

PRI'MATESHIP (S.) the dignity and office of 
4 primate. a 4 ; 

PRIME (A.) the beſt, chief, or moſt valuable 

rt of an thing, 

PRIME (83 when applied to the Moon, figni- 
fies the new moon tor about three days after 
the changh in Chronolog y, it is the ſame with 

| 2 , which io; in Geometry, thoſe 

gures that cannot be divided into any other 
more ſimple than themſelves, as a triangle 
in plains, the pyramid in ſolids, are called 
prime figures; in Arithmetick, thoſe numbers 
that are meaſured or divided only by them- 
| ſelves and unity, ate called prime numbers; 
among the Roman Cathelichs, it is the name 
for one of their canonical hours; in F 

it is the firſt and principal guard the body 1s 

| thrown into at drawing of the ſword, in order 


£1 
* 


„ 


to intimidate the adverſary, and defend one's 


| ſelf, &c. 5 
PRIME (V.) in Cunneiy, is to put beaten pow- 
der into or upon the twich-hole of any piece 


| of ordnance, in order to make it fire eaſily; 


in Painting, it is laying en the firſt colour 


f G... 
Fla ( l bed be fa 


| forth or * by authority, as the firſ 
book children ſhould publickly learn or read 


q in ſchools, containing prayem and portions of 


the ſcriptures; alſo. the name gf un inftru- 


* ple, with | 
# great deal of pomp, the. grand $aghegrimy 


| 
1 


the king, and the body of pri, making 


| ' Ment eee to pierce the cartridge, 


nes. 4 


3 
Pony =, nv Ge» AaACN 


_ 
yy arc cc vp 


-— 0. 0 Cas i. 


GR 


S S 9... ©2 


S SKA A8 


E AX WATSE 


V. f 


_—_ + 


San }: 


& . 


Fier © 


through the touch -bole of a_plece of ord- 


pRIME'VOUS PRIMEVAL (A.) ſome- : an 
I uns in Morality, a man is 


bing belonging to the firſt ages. 
PRIMIG = NIOUS (A.) original, of the firſt of 
any thing in its ſort or KG. 
FRIMING-HORN{S,) an inſtrument or horn. 


veſſel worn by a gunner's ſide of a ſhip, when 


ed, filled with beaten or priming pow: | 
2 purpoſe to-pour the — & of 


the guns as they are charged. 
PRIMITIVE (4 Fas 


manners or cuſtoms of the ancients, or firſt 
PRIMITIVE (s.) an original, and eſpecially 
uſed by the Grammarians for the dot, from 
whence many other words flow 
PRI/MITIVENESS (S.) originalneſs; and 
ſometimes means particularity or ftiffneſs. | 
PRI'MNESS, (S.) demureneſs, affectedneſs, 
fiffneſs,” f = ork ra | 
PRIMOGE/'NITURE- (S.) the right or title 
that belongs to the eldeſt ſon of 2 family, 


) ſomething done after ne 


OP 


— 
= 
= 


PRI'NCIPLE (s.) the firſt tauſe' or foundation 
upon which any thing is made or built ; alſo 
the ſame with maxims or ſelf-evident truths 3 
ſaid to act upon 
good or bad principles 5; among the CH 
phlegm or water, mercury or ſpirit, ſulphur 
or oil, ſalt or earth, ate called- the principles - 
of mixed or natural bodies, of which ſpirit, 
oil and falt are called active, and water and 
earth paſſive principle. 
PRINT (V.) to make a matk. or charater yp- 
n a thing, ſo as it ſhall remain; to infule or 


inſtil pf r doctrines into the mind of a per- 
* 7 ˖ oy. mw 9 | _— 
' veyed or impreſſed upon or into the per 
ſhall be Fore. pogo OS " Fay 
PRINTER (C) he that cauſes or makes dura - 
ble marks upon a things and this is generally 
underſtood to be à callico or linen printer, 
who from wooden or metal patterns, ſta 
flowers, 'birds, c. in various colours 2 ; 
linen, &c: a copper-plate printer, ot one who 
has a rolling-preſs to print pictures, Writ- 


SP * +4 


_ 


&c, 1 8 8 4 : 
imo (S.) d pleafanc yellow fpring-[ 
: | 


flower, uſually fit to gather about the end of 
Ap TA or . 
PR arty ( r N 
Aftr was the ninth ſphere, which in- 
des bath the firmament or heaven of 
fixed ftars, and all the ſpheres of the planets 
and hurries them round from eaſt to we 
Fnce in 24 hours on the poles of the world; 


# ings, &c, engraven on copper: paths, upon 
paper; or a common letter-preſs printer, w 
compoſes fingle letters or types into words, 


and thoſe into ſentences, &. which being 


impreſſed upon paper, gives us news-papers 
7 hlets, books &c. ; | * 


figures, &c. but generally that uſefyl 
and 2 art that conveys 1 * 5 


and this heaven is known only by its motion, boch 


for there are no ſtars or characters in it; 


this motion is now rejected, but the term is 
fill retained, and means the principal 
moving 
ever, 
PRINCE 
ating magiſtrate in a kingdom, or leſſer di- 
viſion of a country; and ſometimes only a 
title of honour to the heirs or | gens 
kingdom; and ſometimes to famous perſons 
for art, &c, as Sir Iſaac Newton is called the 
rer of philoſophers, ' FR 
PRI'NCELINESS (S.) that noble and com- 
mendable behaviour that becomes a prince in 
words and actions. FRF 
PRINCES CO'RONET (S.) character in 
Heraldry, whereby perſons of that dignity 
are diſtinguiſhed from all others, con king 
in croſſes and flowers raiſed upon the circle 
which no others are allowed to have. 
PRINCESS (s.) the wife or conſort of-a 


— 


an kal or 
or perſon in any affair what-] 


(S.) ſometimes means the ſupreme| ' 


men of a4 
5 


2 
5 
Z 
R. 
2 
E 
. 
5 
2 
* 
- 


ſuppoſed to have been inyented, or at h 
| publiſhed, betweed the your 1420 and 451 


PRI'OR (A.) the firſt in order of tim. 
PRI OR (S.) the head 1 of n monaſ- 
tery or priory, among Roman Catholicks, 
next in dignity io an abbot, « 
PRI'ORESS (8.) a woman that preſides aver 
| 1 * of women, next in dignity to an 
LM 5. | 8 
PRIO RTT V (S.) the order or right of firſt 
having the title to any thing, or beiag before 
or above in courſe of _ rank, or dignity. 
9 (S.) the office or dignity. of a 


ince; alſo the daughters of kings, &c. _ 
tded, &c, 


PRYNCIPAL (S.) the ſam of money Jet out 
at intereſt for a determinate 7 alſo the PRISM (S.) in Geomerry, is a ſolid 


ne pus in any affair or buſine 


PA'LITY (S.) the royalty or domi- being 
nion of a prince z among the Diviner, one off 
the orders in the angelick hierarchy is called} ral 


Frincipal ities, 


or, | | 
© a PRYORY.(S,) a ſociety of religi 
I'NCIPAL (A.) chief, or that moſt to be 


228 
t direction 
or government of a prior or Fs 40 _ 
re con- 
tained under five ſeveral planes, two of which 
to one another are triangles 

alike, and parallel, the others ate pa- 
ms; 2 glaſs . truly in this 
form, is uſed to ſhew the order that "nature 
| makes 


male or female, that live toge 
mon in one large houſe, 4 


equal, 


PR , 
eto oy rp mare PRIZE N02 g rſon or ane, % ks 


* ide 722 85 of ey ranger 0's ooh. in à proper a 
the moſt beaptiful 1 PRIZE * in, the, Sear Lal f, ſignivesy 
"of a pared poly Js OF from whence Sit ſhip, &c, of one king's jen, i that i is con- 
PRISON ($.) any place of confinement, but] any valuable ſucceſs In 58 
'- particulagly meant of thoſe appointed 4 au- PROBABLLITY or PRO 
morty, to * 7 offepders againſt the law in, a reaſonable appearance or like 
| Wn johns &c. e. fil = law is ſatisfied, yulgarly[ PR LE (A.) likely, polſible, mY 
called a 
| W Gal wnder the retralnt or| PE OTE (50 a Noe of allowance fon 
another, whether taken by]. prope per office. ynder the ſeal thereof, &c, {44 
an enemy in war, or by the common juſticeſ 
25 ys 254 where he reſides, 4 e. fc 41 and bea e run 4 thy 
FP PRIGTH nce, &c 
871 1812 ATION 685 a proof, trial 
. Endeavour, tec, in, Baka "4g yg 


© Newton formed his theory of colours, &c, |  fiſcated or taken b 
ALLE is, 6 
ill the time trial, or of confining PROVABLE being true or falſe. 
confinement 9 
he will of the perſon Kay pl mentioned wa 
NE (4A-) the ft, formjr, or dnck 


e rer 18.) eng, 6 
doliſßſ, Oren pe gg ad t 
idle, Glen cal alk, jp WT {pong ak Fry rey >" 


PRYVAGY or Pa 77 (. Wer 22 ir is A. year, gi trial to prove the 
retirement, famil tru virtu pon * 

PRIVATE. KY roncealed, retired, how he. hea hears, yer of the * 
c 


e ae 

a im t, convenient ATI ar or 

Thip of war, fitted out b uf by $97 100 of with] one that is vader * 2 trial. gr ane 
"Kg. gutho 55 to prize of, or take all tion; wan agar? the Pref teria, 2 young 
a can. FS enemy of of that fi E. teacher, who a year ordination 


reach, 
PRIV TEERING Ok 75. r 92 
e eee e, 
e . 


away or here tted r 
mo of ſomething 7 145 a,perion —5 the FT 8321 e due 14 L 
| carch 4 woun 


"lax be abſence 9 © natural perfor lp hs 7 
+) £0 ato 
Ii 


that ought 1 4 * 
; * ee * af cavity 

|” mine oroughly, and. at 

© gradit, whereby 3 ele wo to 8. 

| 12 ne 05 Ko rh Ar up h L: ee 0 — 

FR ITIE 2 5 3 that ing m and demonſiraing 

ſlow 3nd decency reg require to be be ; the truth * reaſon 967-4 the proceſs or me. 


— . thod uſed to effect ſo likewiſe when in 
| PRI'VITY ($ (8. \ knowledge, conſent, agree Algebra, a L age propoſition contain: 
ment, &c, alſo 1 n, it 25 e 55 


ſome * truth, that muſt be inyeſt- 


e Sn Tien. (A.) dei e. 
ä to one another, 'TICA ng 
eh 11 of, acquainted with, or 11585 ed or laid Bos alter the manner of 1 


conſenting 
PRI'VY 2 Houſes, it is 08016 tak. of elephant, 
Ih A 55 = n diſs], « 5 hrs which 62 the cats, drinks, 2 defend! 
22 of Go 250 LT — „enn 8 
0 | er ace : or 
Where ſeveral 7 2 are Fned N N management Eqs pA on an 4 2 


for th called the Jug 4 
| „ wa ye FEY 8 c w-cales. 


PROCEF'D V.) to come or derive from . 
ſets to ſuch 2 6s arc to paſs the great ſea 


a of England, ua ed Allo 3 10 matters af lefler con 
Tire causes, l the PROCEE'D (8 io Tous Þo ihe 08 amr 

5 our a er 

5 e ee the crown, why Sth e parcel of goods after all chaꝶ 

dende paſs the king's grants of charterk, * 5 

' dont, &c. and w 4s 40412» member of PROCE 

te King another, alſo the continuing or going * 


other, or AM act that follows from a know! 
and certain cauſe ; alſs. to continue, go 0, 


8 council, 


ESSE SISSSSSDMYTES MLT FETYTEEYTSS SS, — TS. m5 qo = rener SEL 


in; Jaw Fe Journey ey, or other bu- uſed to expreſz the ſolem 1 f . 
in 2 law-ſuit, oi » © er _ to the n manner of going 
_ EW edo a prince“ coronation; martidge, of me. ; 
ESS (S.) in Low, means at large all] any other publick or joyful occaſion ; bur the. + 
that has been done in a real or perſonal ac- | moſt noted” or extraordinary" mentloned in 
non, and all criminal and common pleas ;' 4] - 'hiftory, is that of the leagues formed at Paris * 
greaſe is always in the name of the king,] in * of 1300 monks and cler. 
and uſually an indictment found, -orf | 2 8 Solis, and the prior of the _ 
other conviction; in general, it means the} 'G led them on like captaing, enen 
method or order of does how thing; of them carrying a croſvin "their left hand, 
T ae e part or knob of a boder,] and a halbert in their richt; after theſe  / 
the Sur grom is called a proceſs; in Law, | marched, four in front, al monk of the 
4 or eitation that calls a perſon into } -Mandicant orders; but the monks that had 
court to anſwer complaints, S rt. {| . "eſtates either in town of country, and were 
PROCE'SSION (S.) any ſolemn march, reli- | afraid their premiſes micht be rifled, kept 
tous or civil, upon extraordinary occafions, ['.' out-of the way, and-made no'pirt of the prov . 
but eſpecially unllet ſtood to be an ecclefiafti- 15 ee all thoſe that went had their go ns 
cal ceremony or public appearonce, here tucked up” at their girdle; their cowls i 
the deny and people ge to ſome church] fall upon their ſhoulders, a helmet on their 
koging litanies, or any other prayer, as they | hend, a corſelet'or 66at of mail ſor back aud 
move along; the old Romans, when the em- breaſt 5 beſides which ſome had bucklers un 
fire was diſtreſſed, or after ſome victory, or- | daggers, ſome partizans, | ſome croſs-bows, 
dered procefſſons for ſeveral days together, to | others ruſty arms unfit either for chorge r 
be made to the temples to bet the favour of, defence; the old monks" marched in the 
er return thanks to their gods ; the Foros like - Hirſt ranks, counterfeiting the air and motions 
0 & viſe went in nd 6h to the temple to'fay ol 'captains as well d they cpu; the 
Un. their prayers, and ic. did the primitive Chril- | - younger ſort follow d, ſhooting every minute” ' 
oung tians to ihe martyrs tombe; but it is not re-] witk cheir croſi-bows, to ſhew'their Mill 
on # - corded that the prieſts went foremoſt with] und — all this body marching dwough 
iy 


Erie FEED F ES Fi 2 


them upon theſe occaſions; or directed the he ſtreets of Paris, with an Hetted-gravity, 
25 the firft procaſſm a> |" halted now and then, and fung anthems. 
mong the Chriſtians mentioned by the ecele-|' with -a diſcharge of their m 1 dhe 
it 1 ati al writers, with the clergy at the head pope's legate, and ſome curdinsle, We, at- 
1 of them, are thoſe ſet on ſoot at Cnſlantinople] tended'and eountenanced this ridiculous” in 


profane ſolemnity f the ſume fear upon Ae 
bs cenfion- day, — * a more Glen 2 4 
oh aud by many princes, bihogs, nov, © 
eu- ' Judges, c. at which they ſwore never ; 
[ any thems ; 3 to prevent their per-] admit a heretick to be their king, We. In 

l verting the Catholieks, ſet up counter-proceſ- | Cbureb Language, the iduing or coming forth 

to be fam, at which EN in the night, of the Holy Ghoſt from the Father and the 

rutt- und carried croſſed with flambeaux upon] Son, is called by this nane 


rating wem; from hence the cuſtam came to the |PRO'CHRONISM (s.) in Chronology; is an er- 
me _ the cuſtom of the church of Rome, ror'in point of time, by aſlerting un action 
| from the time of Gregory the Great, has been] was done before it really ws. 
main for the clergy und people to 7 in proceſſion | PROCLATM (V.) to publiſh or declare any 
veſts from one church to another, finging prayers] thing folemnly, openly and aloud, 5 
and litanies z and when they came to the} PROCLAMA”TION { 2 in Law, is a wiit 
dons, church — they ſang the ſervice of the] iſſued to the GeritF of the coumy wherethe 
day, and maſs, which they called the ſtation ; party dwells, to make three publications or 
tins has much increaſed, and they are uſcd} proclamations for the defendant 4s urrender 
han, in the country a4 well as in towns, upon all Hinelf, or be out-law'd, which" is dove up 
fend publick occaſions in the time of war, fa-f on awarding an exigent; ne rhoſe publick 
mine, plague, 8c/ there are alſo ſettled or declarations of the reſolut ions of the king 
gular annual prccaſſom, ſome ſmall remains here -] and his council upon particular caſes, ſuch 
cih of are til] left in ſore parts of England, at, 28 calling or diſſolving parliaments, prockiim- 
| | Mts ing peace or war, &c, and now are _ : 
n 1 declared war againſt tranſubſtantiation, and] printed and ſtuck up at publick places, ſuch * 
orſhipy arift,” as the exchange, market, or toun- haue, 
0 0, a particular part of refigion in tbe church | X | 


| Rem, to carry the conſecrated elements] PROCLI'VITY ($;) the natural a ot 
nou mn tniumphantly in proceſfon 3 this cuſtom began] tendency of a thing to go downwerds, |, * 
bag in the 14th century, and after the reforma- PROCORNSUL (s.) a name given in the bazin- 
tion and oppoſition of the Lurberam and Ca.] ning of the Koman republick, to bim W? 
om uniſlu thereto, was carried to a higher ſo-][ was continued in the office of conſul, after 
x for lemnity and degree of adoration ; it is alfoi| he year of big cooſulfhip for fome important 


3 
{ 


T 


oy was. in . 


FROCO'MSULL e 


PROC CO Nats (v.) wo delay, put 


- MSI 108. 11255 3 


ill to-morrow, . 
7 RO CREATE ( * e, 
. 18 | begertng of off]. 


ENT (8.) plender, adyocete, council, 
or manager, for another, eſpecially. in the 

91 - eccleGaltical courts ; alſo two ſtudents choſen 

4 an *r to ſee = good ado er are 
and regular exerciſes con 

dj alſo the- name of thoſe two cle 

men ſor esch dioceſe, that appear. ſor t 

. . cathedrals--and. collegiate chur es, one 7 

to ſit in the lower houſe of 1 


— 


* 
*. 


2 * 


e) ) Jing along... 
000 RACY (4) th fo 1 

5 15 appoi - A 3 
e of ſuch a perſon, oy 
PROCURA'TION ($.) * whereby one per- 

lon is impowered to act, receive, treat, or 


do any thing for or in behalf of another, to — 


. which that perſon is abſolutely bound 
f comply, let the condition be what they will; 
alſo an entertainment or ſeaſt; and for- 
. - merly meant a reſet vation of ſervice. due 
from the vaſlal to the lords, by whom they 


were to be entertained at ſtated times in the 
» 2000s 4 when they came among their farms ;|. 


fideration whereof, it was frequent 


s ſum of money ; and as. the tempora}ſ 
E to receive from their vaſſals and 


_ tenants procuyationsy fo the biſhops. and arch- 
+{dexcons uſed to be entertalned by the churches 
under their juriſdiftions ; und here the arch- 
denon putting the pari prieſts ſometim 


to unzealonable charges, were complained off. 


tt the popes, who codeavoured to redreſi theſ P 
grievance, both by councils and bulls, Parti- 
8 Lulariy Innocent Il. upon a complaint 2 
| ferred the arch-deacon of [Richmer, 


| dic * the office, . buſ- | 


"56 2 oy o 
e money kh veners, 1 2 
228 a: 4 * — 5 e e 


| e 3 95 fps, olicitor,or 


B = ; * / 
4 , 


e 
PROCUREMENT 60 2 25 of ani, or 


the 
Fach RAR one what makes it ki 
her buſineſa 4 r= what the ee 


another wn and is generally uaderſtovd 


to mean 


an inlameus man or woman, that 


buſy themſelves to get and encourage w 
\ for thoſe that are —.— of "4 | 1 
PRODIOAL (A.) profuſeg laviſh, extravazart, 
us, fooliſh, . 


'PRODIGALNESS or 


RODIG ALITY(s, 


2 act or diſpoſition of a ne e 
t, Vain- dorious, fooliſh, — 


RODI'G 800 (A.) aste, wonderful, e. 


dinary, amazing, exceflive great, un- 


4 — or contrary to the common courl: 
of nature. 


PROD1/G IOUSNESS f . 


commonneſe, wonderfulneſs, eee er · 
cefſiveneſs, , MM. 

PRC DIG (s.) 3 very nenne e 
uncommon, oontrary to, or out of the cum- 
mon courſe of nature. | FRM 
PRODU'CE. (V.) to bring forth, yield, or 


give 


 effe&t,. br 


lines b 


yielded from or b NN 

work 3 and in Ai ct, t is the amoyn 
of two numbers, — by or into one 
another; and in Geometry, it is the reQtangle 
made from the multiplying or drawing 10 


to thew or declare 3 in Geometry, i! 


the —. lengthening, or extending of 
a line aue, L wh it now = 


PRO/DU, UCE or, "PRODUCT 22 5 the nal, 


is, to anſwer 4 


fruit, 2 Wi brought furth, ot 
thing, or 


or over 0 


ne another, 
PRODUCTION (s. 300 all works and eſech of 
nature and art, as the fruit of 2 hy lc. 


— 


ganargl, oft of. be 1 b, ei- 


endin ing 
6005871 (4.) tat 7 125 4 or ju 


ww to bring torth or yield thing. 


| PRODU/CTIV 


NESS (s. ) the | pature 6 if 


nels of any n Wen 


bo is to have viſited with 100 borſe 


za his e „ fo that when he cum to 
6A 2 y os 5 e and cat 1 all 


— Meng, e ſum, prem | 
— given ts 8 ſet 1 men, 


torth any 
PRO'EM- 


5 — 1 


| PROFANATY 


thing. . 17 TY 
(8). reface, 


Ki- moi (S.) the 20 2. 1. 


things ds 


- 


WL 
* 


" "oy 
7 


* 
— 


Eornt Fe 


Uung the true intent and uſe thereof, &c, 
PROF 


a ä 1 5 * 
522 * 
2 HE 2 " De Y 
. F fu 
x 2. 0 P F 
£ : ; . of N 0 
; 


© Gramental bread and wine for the entertain- 


ment of jovial company, by way of ridicu- 


A'NE (V.) to unhallow or abuſe the 
tue uſe and intent of things ſet cok 
for religious purpoſes, in order to make a 
ſcoff and derifion of them and it. | 
PROFANE (A.) 
holy, irreligious, ſcuffing, &e. and ſometimes 


; 


neſs. 8 
PROFOU'ND (A.) very deep ; as 4 pity ſuid 


1 


"ſons or things, to which their character 
ſacred is not annexed. | 
PROFA'NENESS (S.) impiety, irreligion, 
mocking at, and abuſing the name of God 
and fincere religion, alſo the perſons or 
things ſeparated for, or conſecrated to the 


by a prieſtly ſtreteh means all common 5 


immediate ſervice and attendance upon reli-| 


gious matters. | 
PROFE'CTIONS (S.) among the 4frologers, 
are equal and regular courſes and progreſhons 
of the ſun and other ſignificators through the 
ſignsof the Zodiack, according to the ſueceſ- 
ſions of the ſigns, allowing to each prefection 
the whole circle, and one ſign over. 
PROFE'SS (V.) to own, or publicly declare 
one's ſelf of a particular ſect, opinion, or 
party in religion, or a member or practiſer off 
a particular art or ſcience. : 
PROFE'SSION (S.) a trade, art, or myſtery, 
that any one practiſes for a livelihood ; alſo 
2 public owning of the common, or any 
other particular notions in religion, &e. 
PROFE'SSOR (S.) a public 33 of any 
art or ſcience ; and particularly ſpoken of 
a reader of lectures in univerſitics, &c, 
PRO FF ER (V.) to offer, preſent, tender. 
PRO FFER 680 a propoſal to give, offer, or 
tender ſomething to another. 
PROFI.CIENCE or PROFICIENCY {S$.) 


PROGNOSTICA'TION (S.) 


DO I'S 9 & Se. 2 * , D © * A 5 05 * as * unn 
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7 
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PRO'FLIGATENESS (S.) all maniet of de 
Wicked, 


—— leweneſs, profaneneſs, or 
alſo of a great perſon, or one 
learning or knowledge. g 


. | PROFOU'NDNESS of PROFU'NDITY (s.) 
wicked, unſanctified, un- 


deepneſs ; alſo the quality of any ſort vf 


learning or knowledge, is difficult to 


find out, or come at. 


PROFU'SE (A.) waſteful, extravagant laviſh, 
 PROFU'SENESS (S.) extravagantneſs, eſpe· 


cially in riotous way of living, and laviſh 
ſquanderiyz away of money. | 
PROPU'SION (s.) a pouting out of aby thing, 


but eſpecially meant of the influence of God's 
ſpirit, to enable his prophets and (miniſters 
to do what by nature they could not. 


PROG (S,) a cant word tor proviſion, goods, : 


or money laid up in ftore. 


PROG (V.) to lay up by little and little pri- 


vately and induſtriouſly, / 


PROOE/NITORS (S.) alt thoſe that wers 


before us, ſuch as our fathers, 'grand« 
fathers, &c. , 


PRO/GENY (S.) children or the offspring 


that comes from us; our iſſue, &c, 


PROGNO'STICATE (V.) to prophecy, fore» 


tel; conjecture, gueſs, or * 


oretelli L 
heſying, &c, ng. . 


PROGCNOSTICA'TOR (s.) one that pre- 


tends to foretel futare events. 


or token of any thing that is yet to come, eſ- 
pecially regarded by the phyficiang, as the 
ſymptoms of life and death, the increaſe of 
decreaſe of the diſtemper, or the probability. 
of its cohtinuance, &. : 


the kill or knowledge that any perſon or per- PRO'GRESS (8.) ſometimes means the im- 


ſons have acquired in any trade, art, or ſcience. 
PROFICIENT (S.) a pony” that has acquired 
a good degree of ſkill or knowledge in any 
art or ſcience, | 
PRO'FILE (S.) a term in Painting, meaning 
the fide view of à perſon or thing, as the 


heads of kings and queens are commonly = 8 
a 


on coins, but in Architefure, it is ſuc 


draught of a pile of building, as expreſſes the 


breadth, depth, and height of the whole, but 


not the length, and ſuch as would appear, if 


it was cut down perpendicularly from the 
top to the funds and ſometimes it 
means a defign or deſcription, 

PRO'FIT (S.) gain, benefit, advant 

PRO FIT (v.) to get ſomething, to be bene- 
fitted or advantaged by a or thin. 

PRO'FITABLE (A.) benef ial, advanta- 
geous, uſeful, gainful, &c. | b 


I 


provement that a perſon 'has made in arts 
and ſciences, ec. and ſometimes the rout 
that a king, &c, takes in a Journey, &c. 


PROGRE'SSION-{(S,) the regular and ordina- 
ry courſe that any perſon or thing takes to 


orm what is deſigned or intended; in 


* Arithmetick, it is alſo called proportion, and 


is of two ſorts or kinds, the cne called arith- 


metical efron or proportion continued, 
which 1s a continued ſeries of numbers in- 


pnOGNMO'sTickK (s.) an indication, fign, 


creaſing or decreaſing by equal diſtance, as 


7, 10, 13, 16, &c. or 16, 14, 12, 10, &c, 
the other is called geometrical progreſſion or 
proportion cominued, which is when any ſe- 
ries of nambers hav= the ſame of an equal 


ratio, that is, the q otients of each fell 


ing term divided by the foregoing one, are 


ual, as 2, 4, 8, 16, Kc. or $1, 27, % 3. Ke.. 
PROGRESSIVE or PR ORTE NON A 


PRO'FITABLENESS (S.) gainfulneſs, bene- (A.) any thing that goes on regularly, ſue- 


Jeialneſt, Kc. 
PRO'FITING (s.) gaining, improving, bene- 


A A. 1 
profane, lewd, | | ; : , of f 


| 


ceſſively, and orderly, 


PROHLY'BIT (V.) to forbid, bar, hinder, or 


keep from any th 


PP.OHIBY TION (S.) a forbidding, or binder- 
ing, and chiefly uſed in Commerce, where par- 
FP ical 


— 
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- 


Geular ſorts of goods are forbidden by a ſtate 
to be i or c. in Law, it 1s 


a writ iflued to forbid a court to proceed in a 
| _ _ - eaule: there depending, upon ſuggeſtion that 
' do e thereof does not belong to it. 
PRO IE Ur (V.) to invent, contrive, or de- 
| fign; and in Mathematichs, 
drawing or laying down of the lines, &c. of 
a ſphere or globe upon a plane; and in Car- 
gentry, Cc. it is the ha gp ſtanding out 
of a corgiſh, c. beyond 


Wall. | : 
PROJECT (S.) a defign or contrivance, rather 
in the brain than yet executed. 
PROJE'CTILE (S.) any thing thrown or 

_ caſt with a confiderable force from one, 
PROJE'CTION or PROJE'CTURE (S.) the 

ac of throwing or forcing a heavy body into 
- ſtrong or violent motion, as an arrow out of 

a bow, a bullet out of a gun, &c. alſo the de- 
| lineating mathematically any fort of figures, 
eſpecially the repreſentation of the lines, cir- 
cles, &c, of the ſphere; alſo the quantity 
that the baſe or capital of a column, &c. 

ſtands out w_ nd the ſhaft, &c, 

ROE CTR (S.) a deviſor, contriver, in- 
ventor, &c. of any new matter or thing, 
PRO'LATE SPHE'ROID (S.) a geometrical 
ſolid, generated by the revolution of a ſemi- 
ellipfs about its tranſverſe diameter, : 
PROLA'TION (S.) in Mufcch, is the act of 
forming the trill or ſhake with the voice, 
which occaſions various inflections upon the 
ſame ſyllable. 
PROLE IOMENA (S.) introductory or pre- 
paratory diſcourſes, proper to inform the 
reader of the true deſign and intention of the 

. book or diſcourſe following. | 
PROLE/PSIS (S.) a er 

. or forming things in one's mi 

and with the Orarors, it is a y 
they endeavour to beſpeak their audience, by 
repeating the objeCtions that their opponents 
| oy be ſuppoſed to make, and ſo anſwering 


them. 
E r (A.) 
any thing to a z and in 
| 72505 1 diſcaſes — return ſooner each 
than before, as is t in are 
— — J 
PROLIFIC (A.) fruitful, fit, or apt to breed 
or 1 forth young. | 8 
FROLIX (A.) tedious, uſing many wards, 
where few would ſerve, long, dilatory, ſu- 


7 &c, 
PROLIXNESS or PROLI'XITY (S.) the 

length or needleſs tadiouſneſs of a diſcourſe, 
Se. by entering into the recital of 


7 ; be fi ed, * 

1222 CUTOR (S.) the ſpeaker of the up- 
per and lower houſe of convocation; among 
the Engl/ih . the arch - biſnop of Can- 


4 : 
_terbury 18 the chairman, prefident, or prolo- 
_—_— Þ houſe of eomvecation ; he 


. # 
63 # 
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ifies the | 


plane of the | 


every mi- 
nute circumſtance, or a uſe le ls detail of what 


P.R O 


that acts in this ſtation in the lower houſe, iu 
choſen the firſt day of their meeting hy 
inferior clergy, is to be approved of by 
the upper houſe, for it is by him their affair, 
debates, &c, are to be directed, and their te- 
3 meſſages, &c, delivered to the up. 
per houſe ; he reads all propoſitions made ts 
or in the bouſe, collects the ſuffrages, &c, 
PROLOCU'TORSHIP ö.) the office or dig 
+ nity of a ſpeaker, chairman, preſident, &c, 
ena ſynod, &c, for religi 


PRO©'LOGUE (S.) the entrance, preface, «& 
Introduction A. a ſpeech, ſermon, or — 
| &c, but more particularly of a play added 
upon the ſtage for public diverſion, 
PROLO'NG (V.) to continue, lengthen, or 
make a diſcourſe, &c. laſt long, or a great 
While; alſs to put off or delay, &c. 
PROLONGA'TION (S,) a lengthening, con- 
tiauing, delaying, putting off, &c. 
 PROME'THEUS (S.) is: 
aſſiſted by NA i ing men, and that 


6 


m 


iner va in 
ſhe carried him up into the fy to light a 
iece of wood at the burning wheel of the 
n, with which he kindled the man he had 
made into life ; the poets ſay he alſo made 
the woman Pandora, to whom Jupiter, by 
way of N gave a box filled with 
manner of diſeaſes and calamities that man- 
kind is incident to; Pandora carried it to 
Prometbeus,who deſpiſed Jupiters preſent, and 
would have nothing to do with-it ; whereupon 
ſhe gave it his brother Epimetbeus, who ne 
ſooner had opened it, but out flew all manner 
of diſeaſes to affli mankind ; upon which 
he would gladly have ſhut it again, but his 
underſtanding came too late, the venom be- 
ing di and nothing but a little hope 
lay at the bottom ; this is ſuppoſed to be an al- 
legorical deſcription of the fall of man, &c. 
/PRO'MINENT (A.) ſtanding or jutting out 
| farther than the plane of any thing. 
PROMI'SCUOUS (A.) mixed, confuſed, or 
| jumbled together, &c, i 
' PROMI'SCUOUSNESS or PROMI'SCOUS- 
NESS (S.) the being jumbled, or confuſed!y 
mixed 1 &c, 4 
PRO Mis (V.) to aſſure a perſon, or ge 
| one's word about the doing or forbearing any 
thing, a folemn engagement or plighting of 
troth in marriage, or any other contract. 
PROMISE (S.) an affurance by word eſ 
mouth, of the doing or forbearing ſome- 
gs in Low, when a perſon obliges 
bimſelfto perform ſomething upon a valuable 
conſideration, and does it not, an action lies 
againſt him for non- performance, but with- 
out a confideration no a&ion lies, 
PRO'MISER (S.) one who makes promiſes. 
PRO'MISSARY (S.) the perſon to hom 


omiſe is made. 
| PRO-MISSORY (A.) ſomething that beloup 
to a promiſe, or di perfarmance of 3 
thing j ſoa note given for money borrowed 
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| PRO 

er goods bought, &c. at a certain time to 

come, is called 7 ory note, &c. | 

PRO'MONTORY (s.) 4 hill or rock that 
runs its head out into'the ſea, commonly 
called a cape or head-land, 


PROMO'TE (V.) to advance, puſh forward, 


er, or do all that lies in one's power to 
my perſon in a higher or more — 
kation of life than he was in before, 
PROMO'TER (S.) one that encourages, aſ- 
| fiſts, or puts a matter or thing forward, 
PROMO'TION (S.) advancing from one de- 
gree of honour or benefit to another, whether 
eccleſiaſtical or civil, „„ 
PROMPT (v.) to egg on, or whiſper a perſon 
in the ear, to be ready to put one in that is 
acting a play, &c. to encourage or forward a 
matter, 
PROMPT (A.) ingenious, ready witted, &c, 
alſo a term for paying money down at the 
making a bargain, for which there is com- 
monly an allowance or diſcount made to the 
perſon paying, 
O'MPTER (S.) one that eggs or encoura- 
another on to ſomething ; alſo à perſon 
that ſtands behind the ſcenes in a play, to 
put the actors in, whenever they are at a 
ſtand, or make the leaſt , | 
PRO'MPTITUDE or PRO'MPTNESS (S.) 
perfectneſs in, or readineſs at the performing 
| any exerciſe, &c, je 
PRO'MPTUARY (S.) a warehouſe, ſtore- 
| houſe, buttery, &c. T9 + 
PROMU'LGATE or PROMU'LGE (V.) to 
publiſh abroad, to declare aloud, proclaim to 
all the world the errand that a perſon is ſent 
about; and eſpecially ſpoken of the Roman 
| laws, which were hung up in the market- 
place, and expoſed o public view for three 
market days before they paſſed into a law, 
PRONE (A.) bent, or inclined towards any 
thing; alſo the lying flat upon one's face, 


or in a poſture with one's hands and hea4 


hanging down towards the ground, 


FRO/NENESS (s.) the inclination or readi- | 


neſs with which a perſon complies with the 
doing any thing; alſo the inclining, bang- 
ing or lying with one's face towards or on 
e na, > 
PRONG (S.) the teeth or ſharp points of a 


fork, great or ſmall, for meat or hay, &c. 


 PRO'NOUN (s.) among the Grammarians, is 


the term for a perſonal noun z as J, ibou, 
Cc. or ſometimes immediately belonging to 
a yo or thing, &c. as tb, which, &c. 
PRONOU'NCE (V.) ſometimes means only 
to 8 to preach or 2 an 
oration or ſpeech to a congregation, and ſome - 
times to 2 ſentence after a judicial trial 
And a verdict brought in by the jury. 
PRONUNCIA'TION or PRONOU'NCING 
(S.) the particular manner that a perſon does | 
or ought to ſpeak the words of any particular 
age; alſo the Rhbetoricians, it is 
changing or varying the tone of the voice 


| 


| 


; 


F 7 
* 


at particular times, in ſuch a manner as may 
and impreſs the 
PROOP (S.) a trying to ſce whether the | 
A JA to lee W 
or can or will anſwer the 
S 
truth of any thing adva y way 
argument, a ellen ,. witneſs, or , mark ; 
in Printing, the firſt Rees wrought off 
compoſing the matter, to ſee whether 
rightly done or not, is called the Proof ſheet 
which ſometimes is forced to be done ſev 
times over; in Arichmetick, it commonly 
means an inverſe manner of performing the 
queſtion, on purpoſe to try w the cal- 
er ſum is truly wrought. 
PROP ( ) a ſupport, to preſerve any thing 
from falling. Le | 
PROP (V.) to ſuſtain, keep up, or. preſerve 
from falling. . 
PRO'PAGATE (V.) to increaſe, ſpread 2 
or cauſe many young ones of the ſame ki 
to grow or come forth ; alſo to publiſh, en- 
courage, declare, &c, ; 
a 1 0 1 
t of increaſing the num 
cies of being; alſo a publiſhing, 52 
or encouraging any matter or thing. | 
PROPAGA'TOR (s.) one that encourages, 
any \ 


ſ or incr thing. ; 
pROPE NSE (A.) inclined to, hankering af- 
ter 


e. | „ 
PROPE/NSENESS, PROPE/NSION, or 
PROPE'NSITY (S.) an inclination or lik- 
ing to a thing, a defire for, ox hankering after, 
PRO'PER (A, fit, convenient, ſuitable, pe- 
culiar 3. alſo tall, luſty, handſome, well pro- 
portioned ; alſo ſomething eflentially, imme- 
diately, and peculiarly — to a thing, 
and without which it cannot ſubſiſt j alſo the 
true and real meaning of worde in the diſ- 
courſe then reading or ſpeaking.z allo in 
| Law, it means an eſtate that comes to a per- 
ſon by inheritance ; in Arichmetick, a frac. 
tion that expreſſes ſome part leſs than a whole 
number or thing, is called a proper fraction; 
alſo the particular name of a perſon to diſtin- 
guiſh him from othefs, is called a profer 


name, 1 
PRO PERNES8 (S.) fiteſs, juſtneſs, cone - 
nientneſs, peculiarneſs ; alſo tallneſi, hand- 

ſomeneſs, luſtineſs, & c 8 
PRO PERT (S.) the peculiar virtue, quality, 
or endowment of every perſon or thing by 
nature; alſo the right or title that a perſon 
| has to any thing; and in Law, is efteemed 
the beſt and. higheſt title a perſon can have, 
and ſuch as no ways depends upon the hu- 
- mour, 8 or favoyr of another. 
PRO'PHECY (S.) ſomething predicted or forey 
told ſhould be, long before it came to paſs, 
and parti y means ſuch things as the 
gers of God, for the good of wan- 
vu 2 : 4, 


er 
is 


"Bind, declared to the world 
- inſpiration and command of 
PRO'PHESY (V.) to foretel things to come, 


+ 3 
* 


7 eſpecially by divine inſpiration; to preach,&c. | 
PRO'pHET ( l 


8.) one that foretels future e- 
vents; in the Scripture, they are called ſeers, 
men of : 

Lord; ſometimes it is applied to the heathen 
poets, becauſe they were imagined to be in- 


ſpired by their gods, c. ſometimes impoſ-| 


tors are called by this name, with the —_ 
lation faſe ; ſometimes the ſociety of the 
priefts are called prophers, and performing 
weh exerciſes as they uſed, is called prophe- 
Sinz, ſuch as ſinging pſalms, hymns, &c. 
and playing upon inſtruments, &c, Theſe 

| „ when any thing extraordinary was 
to be declared, uſed to beagitated violently 
but the ordinary way of God's communica- 
ting his mind, was by illuminating the mind 
of the perſon, and exciting his will to pro- 
claim what God had informed him of, 
though ſometimes he was pleaſed to convey 

_ himſelf by dreams and nocturnal viſions; the 
Old Teſtament contains the writings of 16 
Cs wiz, four great and 12 lefler z the 
are, Naiab, Feremiah, Exchiel, and Da- 
mie; the T2 leffer are Hoſea, o, not, 
Obadiab, ob, Micab, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
| Zephaniah, flaggai, Zachariab, and Mala- 
cbi þ there are ſeverab others alſo mentioned 
in ſcripture, both men and women, A ſect 
of Chriſtians in Holland are called prophets 
or propbefiers 


the province to Warmont, near 
Arſt Sunday in every month, and 
day in reading the ſcriptures, every one pro- 
poſing his difficulties, and uſing the liberty 
of explaining the text according to his own 
nations; as to other matters, they agree with 
the Remonſtrants, exc 
war, which they univerſally condemn z moſt 
them rer and 
underſtand the ſcriptures the better. 
"PRO'PHETESS (S.)a woman prophefier, or 
_  forcteller of things yet to come, &e. 
PROPHE'TICAL (A.) fomething belonging 
to prophecy, or the > pg | 
PRO ITY (s.) ne 
relation of blood, 


den, the 
nd the 


his wrath, or ſatisfy his juſtice, by hum- 
bling ourſelves before him, and acknowledg- 
ing his power and dominion overthe creation. 


PROPTTIATORY (A.) of an appeafing or 
ſuisſying nature, | 
PROPITIATORY (S.) in the ie Wor- 


pe or the cover or lid 
the ark of the covenant, lined both with- 


was the mercy- ſeat, 


in and without with plates of gold, on cach 
fide wherof was a cherubim of gold with 
wings ſpread over it, having their ſaces look - 
ing towards each 


by de immediate! 


God, . angels, or meſſengers of the 


, who come from all parts off 


ing in the cafe of 
Hebrew, thereby to 


nearneſs in place, or 


' PROPITIA'TION (8. ) a ſatisfaQtion, atone-| 
ment, or ſacrifice offered to God to appeaſe 


PROPTI'TIOUSNESS (3.) the act of kind. 
neſs, tenderneſs, mereiſulneſs, &c, 

PROPO'RTION (S.) mathematically, is the 
ſimilitude or li s of two or more rating 
between themſelves ; upon this the whole 
ſtructure of is founded; and it is 
the fcope to which 
becauſe quantity is two-fold, vi. continued 
and disjoined, hence ariſes 'a two-fold pry. 


continued quantity; and arithmetical, that 
relates to numbers, which, by comparing one 
with another, the knowledge of others before 
unknown is diſcovered ; alſo the relation 
of the whole to its parts, &e. in -bujld» 
ing, painting, and of the parts be- 
tween themſelves, according to their uſe, 
fituation, &c. | 
PROPO'RTION(V.) to diſtribute to each per- 


' fon or part its true andjuſt quantity, &c, 


PROPO'RFIONABLE or PROPO'RTIO. 
NAL (A.) agreeable, beautiful, or according 
to the rules of nature and proportion. 
PROPO'RFIONALS (S.) numbers or quanti- 
ties ſo eircumſtanced, as to anſwer the rules 
or laws of proportion, as in four given num- 
bers the greatneſs or Hittleneſs of the firſt in 
compariſon of the fecond, is the ſame as the 
third to the fourth. 3 ; 
PROPO'SAL or PROPOSITION (S.) an of. 
fer or condition upon which ſomething i 
175 ſed to be done. | 
PROPOSE (V.] to offer ſomething to be done 
upon certain conditions, 
PROPO/SER (S.) one that makes an offer or 
motion to do ſomething upon certain condi- 
tions. ; 1 
pROPOST IO (s.) a thing propoſed to be 


olved, and which may be a theorem ora 
problem ; alſo any thing that is to be taken 
under conſideration, to be approved or difay- 
roved of, 
PROPOU'ND (V.) to offer, propoſe, lay, ot 
ſer fomething before others for conſide · 
ration, a 18 or rejection. 
PROP 
poſal, to be approved or rejected. 
PROPRIETOR or PROPRUETARY (.) 
one Who has the right or title to any thing, 
— b 1 (2500 enjoys it. right ſen 
OPRVETY (S.) the proper or right 
that words are to be taked in, in any lan- 
guage, and upon any occaſion, 
PROROGA' TION s.) the ach of putting of, 
or adjourning public bodies of men, eſp 
ally the ſeflion of parliament, which can be 
done only by the king; and at any ſoch 
time all acts that have not had the king! 
aſſent, muſt at the next meeting be begun 
afreſh, as though they had not been begun 
but an adjournment may be by the authority 
of the houſe itſelf for a final] time upon an 


ther. 
- PROPI/TIOUS (A.) kind, tender, n 
favourable, & c. 


extraordinary affair, and all _ remain 4 
though they had ſat all the 2 PRO- 


3 


its precepts tend ; but 


portion, via, geometrical, which relates to 


roved, demonſtrated, or mathematically 


ER (S.) one that makes a pro- 


Pj 


1 


1 
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FAOSECU'TION (s.) a law-ſuit for ſome of 


1 ms - 
PRORO'GUE (V.) to put off, delay, or pro- 
lo 


to a diſtant time. 
PRO'SA or PRO RSA (S.) a goddeſs among 
the Ancients, that was imagined to be kind 
r propitious to women at the time of their 
lying - in, by directing the infant to come 
a the right way; her ſtatue ents 
her as the moſt ſtraight or upright of all the 
goddeiſes. f A : 
PRGSA'ICK (A.) a writing or ſpeech in the 
manner or order of nature or proſe, or in op- 
ſition to verſe, 


FROSCRI'BE (V.) to out-law, baniſh, or ſe-| 


queſter a perſon's eſtate, &c. among the old 
Greeks and Romans, it was to inflift a pe- 
nalty that reached to the perſons and eſtates 
of the party; for inſtance, if a perſon ſued 
in an action of debt abſconded or refuſed to 
appear, the plaintiff applied to the pretor or 
chief juſtice, and procured an order to fum- 
mon him to court, which was affixed, in the 
preſence of ſeveral of his neighbours, upon 
the abſconding perſon's houſe ; and if he ſtill 
refuſed to appear, either by himſelf or his 

roxy, the pretor ordered an execution againſt 
has goods; if he till refuſed to appear, the 


| goods were to be delivered to the plaintiff, | 


who offered them to fale at the end of 30 
days, which was thus; the creditors, if 
more than one, deſired leave of the pretor to 
have one of them nominated to ſell the goods 
by auction, which being obtained, and the 
fale over, the creditors again requeſted autho- 
rity from the pretor to have the uſual privi- 
leye of their caſe, which being granted, pro- 
clamation was made, that whoever bought 
or purchaſed any thing belonging to the 
debtor, ſhould anſwer about half part of the 
value to the creditors, ſo that they received 
about 40 or 530 per cent. The Corne/ian law 
mentions a proſcriprion that forfeited the 
lands of the -proſcribed or out-lawed perſon 
to the government; in this latter caſe, the 
names of the parties, and the crime, were 
engraved on braſs or marble, &c. and ſet up | 
in the public market place, &c. Among the 
Greeks, it was uſual to ſet a price upon the 

of enemies and malefactors that were 
not in their power, and to encourage the ki}- 
ling of them, by publiſhing a reward for ſuch 
ſeryice by the common crier, and ſometimes. 

engraving it upon publick pillars, c. 

PROSCRI'PTION (s. arent — confiſ- 
cation of goods, or a reward promiſed by 
public authority for the ſeizing or killing a 
perſon that is declared an enemy to any go- 
vernment, 

PROSE (s.) the natural and free manner of 
peaking or writing, without gw to the 
rules cr reſtraints of poetical meaſures. 

PRO'SECUTE (V.) to puſh forward, or vigo- 
my carry 0 buſineſs or _ what- 

er, particularly ſuing a perſon in the courts 
law, either as a debtor or felon, &c, 


p RO 


| fence, &c. alſo the carneſt purſuit of any 
thing, or the ſtudy of an art or ſcience, &c., 
alſo a continuance in the ſtudy and practice 
of _ ching. 113 
PRO SECUTOR (S.) the acting perſon in a 
: oy ſuit, who is commonly called the plain» 


tiff, | 

PRO'SELYTE (V.) to convert or bring a per- 
ſon over to make profeſſion of, and 2 
what before be did or would not. 

PRO'SELYTES (S.) properly ſignifies ſtran- 

gers; among the Jervs there were two forts, 
one called proſelytes of righteouſneſs, the other 
ſojourning proſelyter, or proſelytes of the 
te; the firſt conformed in all things to the 
w of Moſes, or werethorough converts; the 

others lived among the 7ews, and were 
obliged only to obſerve the ſeven precepts of 
the ſons of Neahb, which were eſteemed the 
law of nature, and obligatory to all perſons, 
viz. The firſt forbad idolatry, 2. To hallow 
or reverence, the name of God. 3. To for- 
bid murder. 4. To condemn adult 
inceſt. 5, Forbidding theft. 6. To do juſ- 
tice and ſubmit to it. 7. - Tofarbid the eating 
things ſtrangled, and blood: The Fes 
maintained the firſt ſix were given immedi» 
ately by God to Adam, and the ſeventh te 

Naah, and that this was all the revealed re- 

ligian till Abraham's time, But now the 

word means any perſon that comes over to 
another ſe& or opinion in religion, which he 

did not before ofeſs, i 

PRO'SODY IS.) a Grammatical term for that 
part of grammar which is employed about 
the quantity of ſyllables, in reſpe&t of being 
long or ſhort. RM. 

'PROSOQPOPOE IA (S.) a Rherorical Ggure, by 
which the ſpeaker or orator ſtands ſilent, 
while he makes the perſon to whom he is 

ſpeaking anſwer to what he has ſaid of or 
about him. 

PRO'SPECT (8.) the appearance, view, or re- 
preſentation of any thing, as to immediate 
fight, or probability of ſucceſs, &c. 

PROSPE/CTIVE (A.) ſomething belonging 

to a view, ſhew, repreſentation, aim, or de- 

PROSPER (V.) to thrive, ſucceed, improve, 

grow rich, &c, 3 

PROSPE'RITY or PRO'SPEROUSNESS 

(S.) the condition or ſtate of life in which 

a perſon grows rich, thrives, or increaſes in 

wealth, &c, : J SG 

PRO'SPEROUS (A.) thriving, improving, 
growing rich, ſucceſsful, fayourable, or ac · 

cording to one's own with or deſire. 

PRO'STITUTE (S.) a vile, diſſolute woman, 
a common whore, &c. : 

PRO/STITUTE (v.) to facrifice a perſon's 

honour, chaſtity, and body, to gratify the 

vicious inclinations of others, for the ſake of 
gain, or a mean reward; alſo the ſubmit- 
ting to, or complying with any mean, baſe 


{ 


2 


office, 
das 7 PROSTL 


PROS 


TRA'TION (8.) a throwing one's ſelf] fon of 


PRO 


PROSTITU'TION (s.) che aft of proſtituti 
a perſon's body to commit whoredom for 
hire ; alſo the applying of any thing that was 
intended for a virtuous and uſeful purpoſe to 
RO STRATE J all along, or flat upon 
the ae with the face downwards, as if 


ſupp 


ng ſomething in the moſt ſubmiſſive 


PRO'STRATE (v.) to throw one's ſelf down 


in 3 or at the feet of another, by 
humiliation, c. . 


down at another's feet in the moſt ſubmiſſive 
manner. | 

PRO'STYLE (S.) in Arebitecture, is a build- 
ing that 


has pillars or columns only in the 
front. 


PRO TEO (v.) to defend, comfort, ſupport, 


ſave harmleſs, ſcreen, &c. 


PROTECTION (s.) the aft of defending, 


, 


comforting, ſupporting, ſaving harmleſs, &c. 
in Law, it is the defence that every ſubject 
Has a right to claim under the government 
of the king and the laws; and ſometimes it 


has a particular meaning, as that in time of 


war a perſon that has certain writings ſhall 
not be liable to be impreſſed into his majeſty's 
ſervice, or Mall not be arreſted for debt, &c. 
PROTE 
againſt infults or other harms or inconveni- 
_ ences that might happen, | 
PROTE'CTRIJX. (s.) a woman that is the 
ſupport or of any perſon what- 


' ever. : 
PROTE'ST (V.) to vow, affirm, to ſolemnly 
romiſe or ſwear to 
PROTE'ST (S.) in Parliament, is the act of 


or forbear any thing, 
the members of the houſe of lords, declaring 


their diſſent to or againſt ſome particulars of 
the proceedings of that houſe in matters de- 


baicd before them, Which is drawn up in 


writing, and regiſtered with the names of 


the parties ſubferibed; in Trade, it is a 
ſummans made by a public notary to a mer- 
chanf, &c. to diſcharge a bill drawn on 
bim, "after his having refuſed to aceept it, 
when the time it js drawn at is come. 
PRO'TESTANC or PRO'TESTANTISM 
(S.) the religion or principles of thoſe diſſen- 
_ tients from the church of Rome, commonly 
called the feformey churches, of which there 
are various forts, ſuch as the Lutherans, 
Calvinifts, church of England, and the ſe- 
veral ſefts within the dominions where 
the others ze the eſtabliſhed or national 


church. 
PROTESTANTS (S.) now commonly means 
all Chriſtians that deny the Pope's ſupre- 
macy, and ſeveral other doctrines of the 
church of Rome, but firſt given to the Re- 


formed in Cermam of ſeveral imperial tou ns 


in 1529, becauſe they proteſted againſt a de- 
409 505 in the dies of Spire, by Ferdinand 
. 


-Juke of Auftria, and other Roman Ca- 


CTOR (S.) one that is a defender 


PRO 
tholick princes, and deflred li of con- 
ſcience, till the holding of 8 

uance of a decree made in 1526. 
PROTESTA'TION (s.) a ſolemn vow or 
public aſſurance; alſo an open ion 
againſt the proceedings of others, 
PROTEVANGE'LION (S.) the name of « 
book attributed to St. James, which treats of 
the birth of the virgin Mary, and her fon Jeſus 
Chriſt ; but the many fables wherewith it is 

ſtuffed, makes it 1 an impoſition. 
PRO TEUs (S.) by the poets is ald be the 


Neptune, and that he could c his 
at his pleaſure, 
PRO E813 (S.) in the Greek Church was 


the name of a ſmall table, upon which the 

bread and wine were ſet before they were 

carried up to the altar to be conſecrated, 

PROTHO'NOTARY (S.) a principal clerk 
or chief ſcribe; and in Courts, ſuch a3 
the Common Pleas, he enters and enrolls the 
proceedings, pleadings, aſſizes, judgments, 
actions, &c. in the King's Bench, he records 
all the civil actions ſued in that court; in 
the Greek Church, it means a principal offi 
cer, that takes place next to the patriarch of 
/20/wpagr af. writes all the diſpatches he 
ſends to the grand ſcignior ; beſides which, 
he has a power to inſpect over the profeſſors 
of the law, into purchaſes, wills, and the li- 
berty given to ſlaves ; in the primitive Latin 
Church, they were thoſe. who wrote the 20 
of the martyrs, and the circumſtances of their 
death; but now it is a title of honour in the 
court of Rams, to which is annexed the pri- 
vilege of legitimating baſtards, making apoſ- 
tolick notaries, doctors of divinity, and doc- 
tors of canon and civil law; their number 
is twelve, - 5 

PRO'TO-MA'RTYR (S.) one that is or was 
the firſt that ſuffered death for being a wit- 
neſs to, or promoter of any particular doc -· 
trines or religious opinions, as St, Stephen 
for Chriſtianit . 

PRUTOPLAST S.) ſometimes ſignifies the 
Original or firſt Former of all things; and 
ſometimes the thing firſt formed, as God the 
Former, and Adam the firſt formed of men, 

PRO'TOTYPE (S.) the original draught or 

ttern of a thi 0 

PRO TRA“ CT TA to delay, put off, prolong, 
or continue; alſo to draw, or lay down the 
. of any thing, whether of houſes, 
ands, &c, | 

PROTRA'CTING (s.) the act of delaying or 
putting a matter off from time to time, 
the making a thing long and tedious ; alſo 
the drawing, plotting, or laying down ag 

| actual ſurvey of a held, eſtate, &c, upon 


aper, | 
PROTRA'CTOR or PROTRA'CTER (5.) 
a Surgem's inſtrument, uſed to draw out 
ſplintcred bones, dirt, &c, from a wound or 
uicer ; alſo a ſmall mathematical __ 


| 


' PROU'DISH (A.) inclined to, or having a 


PRO 
uſed to draw any ſort of 
ally in ſurveys of land, that is to be plotted 
or laid down on paper, parchment, &c. alſo 
a perſon that delays or puts off bu 
time to time. 


PROTU”BERANCE (S.) a bunching, ſwel- 
ling, ae projecting, or ſtanding out 
5 the plane of any thing, as the knob 

a bone, ce. 

PROTU'"BERANT (A.) ttanding, projecting, 
or bunching out. 

PROUD (4. elated, puffed up with too much 
conceit of one's ſelf, either upon account of 

riches, or real or imaginary qualifications, 

To be proud, to behave or act in a lofty 
and imperious manner towards others, hav- 
ing too mean an opinion of them, and too 
t or lofty a one of ourſelves ; alſo a term 

dogs when they have mutual deſires of 
ulation, 


degree of pride, 
PROU'DNESS or PRIDE (S.) haughtineſs, 
loftineſs, &c. 
PROVE (V.) to demonſtrate or make any 
thing plainly appear to be true or falſe, &c, 
PROV 'PITOR or PROVIDER (S.) one 
whoſe particular buſineſs is to go before 
others, and ſee and prepare all ſorts of pro- 


cattle, but means alſo frequently the ſame 
for men. 
TJ be provender fricked, to be wanton, 
d, ſaucy, or vicious, upon account of 
aving plenty of food or rich viftuals, &c. 
PRO'VERB (S.) a conciſe, ſhort, witty ſpeech 
or ſentence, commonly grounded upon expe- 
rience, and uſually containing either a ſaty- 
rical de:cription, or cautionary advice againſt 
the follies of the world; alſo the name of 
one of the books of the Old Teſtament, 
| written by Solomon, king of Iſrael, in the ſen- 
tentious way, and containing'a great many 
inſtructions and moral maxims for the con- 
duct of life, as well regarding - omg and 
economy, as the worſhip of „and the 
innocent and regular behaviour of ourſelves 
in civil liſe; ſome of them held forth in a 
plain, open meaning, and others of them 
wrapped up in allegories and emblematical 
- repreſentations 5 but all of them written in 
a noble, ſublime, and poetical manner. 
PROVE'RBIAL (A.) of the nature of, or like 


to v4 nan i 
PRO VIDE (V.) to furniſh, or take care to 
get proper neceſſaries for the well being of 
| 8 or the regular doing of any thing. 
PROVI'DED (A.) turniſhed or aſſiſted with 
proper and convenient neceſſaries; allo a 
term uſed in writing, importing a condition 


PROTRU'DE (V.) to force, thruſt, or put 


* 
— 


| 


per proviſions for them, 
PRO'VENDER (S.) properly ſignifies food for |. 


P R U 


angles with, efpeci-' PROVIDENCE (S.) among the 618 Rinam 


was a deity which they repreſented by the 
figure of a Roman lady, with a ſceptre in one 
hand, and pointing to a globe which lies at 
her feet, importing that ſhe governs the 
world like a good miſtreſs of a family z the 

_ emperor Titus figured her with a rudder and 
A globe; Maximian by two ladies with ears 
of corn in their hands, and this legend, Pro- 

_ widentia Deorum quiet Auguſlorum ; Soverus 
with a cornucopia, with * veſſel at her 
feet full of ears of corn; ſometimes an 


repreſentation of Providence; in common Speech 
among Us, it means the powerful and regu- 
lar management of the world by God; and 
ſometimes it means only that careful 
diligent management or behaviour, that 
wiſe men uſe in their affairs. 


PROVIDENT (A.) th:ifty, ſaving, careful, 


cautious, diligent, &c, _, 
PROVIDE'NTIAL (A.) ſomething that hap- 
pens or comes to paſs anforeſeenly, or as it 
were, by the immediate interpoſition of God, 
and commonly in a merciful and pref<rying 
mannet from ſume imminent danger. | 
PRO'VINCE (S.) in Church Government, is 
ſometimes meant of an archbiſhoprick, and 
ſometimes of the extent of his juriſdiction; 
alſo the proper ſphere of any perſon's acti- 
vity ;z alſo a large divifionor part of an em- 


towns, cities, '&c, under one general go- 
vernor. 


called the States- General, are thoſe countries 
or provinces, that, in the 16th century, re- 
volted from the tyrannous government of the 
Spaniards, united together, and formed a re- 
public ſtill ſubſiſting, and perhaps the great- 
eſt in the world; they are ſeven in number 
viz, Holland, Zealand, Linyer Guelderla 

and the county of Zutphen, Friezland, Over- 
Y//el, the lordſhip of Utrecht and Groningen ; 
theſe provinces lie about the mouth of the 
Meuſe and Rhine, in the notthern part of the 
Law Countries, between the territories of the 
king of Spain in Flanders ; each province 
ſends deputies to the Hague, where they 
form three aſſemblies or colleges, the ſtates- 
general, the council of tate, and chamber 
of accounts z all the provinces muft agree 


the ſtates-general, becauſe nothing is carried 
there by plurality, but univerſality of yoices 
each province in particular prefides a week 
the province of Cuelderland is the chief, be- 
cauſe the moſt ancient and the firſt that pro- 
poſed the union; commerce and manufactor 
render this people ſo very powerful, that th 
have footing in all parts of the world ; the 
province of Holland has two famous compa, 
nies of merchants, the one for the F/, 
and the other for the V Indies ; upon 


8 — why a thing ſhould, or ſhonld not 


whole, this ſtate is become very power- 
U'ss © N 


with three ears of corn in her mouth, is a 


pire, kingdom, &c, comprehending ſeveral 


The Uniied PRO'VINCES (S.) now commonly 


in the reſolutions taken in the aſſembly of 


* 


and 


2 PROVYNCIAL. 13.) ama the religious of 


PROVISION (8.) ſometimes means all ſorts 


RO VI 


'PRO'VOST (3,) a chief magiſtrate of a city, 


5 rnb xls (8 
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ful, eſpectilly by ſes ; all opinions In rel - 


1 gion are tolerated, but the ſtate one is Cal- 


ini fs, | 


PROVINCIAL (A.) ſomething relating to a 


P34 


behalf of ancther, a delegate, ſabiitute, at. 
torney, &c, . 


PROXIMITY (S,) the nearneſs of place, or 


nigh relation of blood or kindred, 


province, as the meeting or aſſembly of a]PRUDE (S.) a nice, over-preciſe, coy, finical 


particular province, or under the direction 


woman. 


| of 2 primate, archbiſhop, &c, is called a}PRU"'DENCE s.) the moſt uſeful of all the 


rovincial ſynod. 


the chyrch of e, is a fort of general ſu- 
perviſor of all the monaſteries, &c. in a pro- 
vince, | ; 


of food, ſuch as bread, fleſh, fiſh, &c. ſome- 
es it means a certain allowance or yearly 
ncome left to a perſon for life, by ſome 
friend, ſuch as a tiuſbanf, father, &c, for. 
their maintenance; and ſometimes it meant 

a laying in a large ſtock of any commodity 
againſt the time it may, or will be called for 
in the Canon Lau, it ſometimes means the 
's nominating a ſueceſſor to a biſhoprick, 

or ſpiritual living, before the preſent incum- 


PRUDE'NTIA 


bent is dead; and ſometimes it means the 
title-deed, or inſtrument in writing, where- 
by an incumbent holds a living, &c. in Trade, 


it means the ſame with commiſſion, or the 


reward or premium paid to a factor, for the 
buying or ſelling any fort of goods for ano- 


ther. Fa | 
PROVI/SIONAL (A.) conditional, or done 
by way of prevention or caution, - 
$O (S.) a condition, article, agree- 
ment, or exception in a deed, by virtue 


ſocial virtues, or that wiſe conduct of a per- 
ſon's ſelf in the ſeveral circumftances he is 
concerned, that cauſes him always to confi. 
der and reflect ſeriouſly and judiciouſly, what 
will be the event of any precipitate or raſh 
action, and to make proper allowances for 
the weakneſs of others, 


PRU'DENT (A.) diſcreet, tioughtful, con- 


ſiderate, wiſe, judicious, &c. 

U (A.) ſomething done by 
way of prevention, thoughtful, wiſe, di 
creet, 


PRUNE (V.) to dreſs or trim any thing by 


cutting off, or taking away any ſuperfluous 
matter, as Gardeners do to vines or other 
trees, by cutting off the dead or ſuperfluous 
ſprigs or branches, c. 
RUNES (S,) dried plums brought from the 
Levant. 

RURIGINOUS (A“) itchy, inclined to, or 
affected with a diſtemper called the itch, | 
RU'RITUS (S.) the itch, or any ſcabby or 
ſcurfy diſtemper on the outward coats of 

the eee we great uneaſine(s to the 
party, by the gnawing of an innumerable 
quantity of animalcules, that are generated be. 
tween the coats of the ſkin from ſharp, cor- 


whereof ſomething may. be done or omitted, 
that ſeems contrary to the general ſcope of 
the deed, inſtrument, or contract. 

PROVOCA'TION (S.) an affront, or injuri- 
ous treatment, an enraging or making angry, 
an incenſing or ſtirring up, &c. 


apt to incline or ſtir a perſon up to anger, 


PROVO'CATIVE (5.) in Plyjch, medi 


cine compoſed to firengthen nature, and ſtir 
up a perſon to the frequent act of copula- 


. tron, * ; 
PROVO'KE (V.) to urge, abuſe, or fiir a 
ſon up to anger, to cauſe or incline, 


head or — dent of a college, &c, in Armies, 
Nawies, Ic. they are a ſort of gaolers or ex- 
ecutioners, haying the care of defarters or 
,, dither criminal offenders, | 
PRO'VOSTSHIP or PROVO'STRY (s.) 
the office, dignity, or power of a provoſt, | 
OW (5,) in a Ship, is the foremoſt part 
conſidered aloft, and between the decks ; fo 


ſforccaſtle, Ec. 
FRO WESS (S.] valour, courage, ſtoutneſs ; 
- and ſometimes applied to exploits or feats of 
arme themſelyes, . 
\ in the Canon Law, is the an- 
nual payments made by the parochial clergy 
to the biſhop, &c, on viſitations, but in com- 


rofive humours, . 
PRUTE'NICK TABLES (S.) aflronomick 


tables calculated to find the motions of the 


heavenly bodies, by Rhenolds, and dedicated 
to the duke of Pruſſia, 
PRY (V.) to ſearch or look narrowly into any 


PROVO'CATIVE (A.) affcontive, abuſive,| thing, to be inquiſitive and deſirous of k no- 


ing. 
RY'ING (S.) the act of ſearching, inquiring, 
- {triving to come at the knowledge of ſome- 
t In L 5 | 
PRYTANE'UM (s.) the place in Allem, 
where the judges and magiſtrates ſat, and 
where thoſe were maintained at the public 
charge who had done any conſiderable ſer- 
vice; there was alſo an altar whereon fre 
was continually burning, conſecrated to the 
goddeſs Vea; but they were not virgins, 
but widows that attended and looked after it, 
who were called Prytanitiden. 
PRY'TANES (S.) the name of 50 judges, 
among the Arberrans, who were choſen out 
of each tribe in Attica, and who made up 


PSALM (S.) a divine hymn, or ſong upon te 
ligious matters, but now commonly reſtrain- 
ed to thoſe contained in the book of the Old 
Teftament, called the Book of Pſalms, con- 
ſiſting of 150, generally called David's, tho 
it is ſuppoſed they were not all written by 


o go or enter into the frow, is to go 880 the council of oo. 


mm, it means ſuch parties as act for or in 


| him, ſome having the name of Aſaph, Emus, 
| Ethan, 
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Eiben, ke. at che head of them, which] 


ſome ſuppoſe were only either muſicians, 

1 85 tat compoſed proper tunes to ſing them in, 
or chief fingers to lead the tune, & c. Much 

debate has deen among the learned, whether 

and what ſort of verſe they were compoſed 

| in; but that part of Hebrew knowledge is 
| not exactly known, ſo that it probably was 
| only a poetical ſort of proſe the authors made 


uſe of, to make them more eaſily conform | 


to the muſick of thoſe times, which together” 
with their inſtruments are wholly unknown 


to us. | : : 
PSA'LMIST or PSALMO'GRAPHIST (S.) 

a compoſer or finger of pſalms, hymns, or 

divine ſongs 3 and among the Divines, com- 


| monly means David, king of 1ſracl. 

8 PSA'LMODY (S.) the art of ſinging or play - 
ing the muſical tunes of the pſalms upon 

7 inſtruments. 85 

s PSALMO'GRAPHY {S,) the art of writing 

r or compoſing divine ſongs, hymns, or pſalms. 

6 PSA LTE R (S.) the book of pſalms in the 

r eee e printed and bound up by 

8 - itſelf, 25 | 
PSA'LTERY (s.) ſometimes ſignifies the 

Ir plalter or book. of pſalms z and ſometimes a 


muſical inſtrument uſed by the ancients to 
play the pſalm tunes on; and by us now is 
generally underſtood the latter, which was 
an inſtrument of wood, having ſtrings ſome- 
what like our harp ; the modern pſaltery is 
aflat inftrument in a triangular form, ſtrun 

with three rows of ſtrings of iron or braſs 
wire, tuned to an uniſon, or an oftave, raiſed 


ri, and the ſtrings extended from fide to 


BEUDAPO'STLE (S.) a falſe apoſtle, &c. 

PEUDEVA'NGELIST (S.) a falſe meſſenger, 
or counterfeit, a cheat, or impoſtor. 

EU D (A.) a Greek particle, ſignifying 
alſe, counterfeit, &c. frequently added 
o other words, to make them have the 
ire or oppoſite meaning to what they 
iturally have, 

PSUDO'GRAYHY (s.) a falſe writing, or 

_ wunterfeiting the hand of another, | 

PSUDOMA'RTYR (S.) a falſe witneſs or 
einterfeit martyr, | 

PSYHO'LOGY (s.) a diſcourſe or treatiſe 
um the ſoul, 22 n 

PS:;HOMANCY (S.) a pretended divina- 
— by the ghoſts, ſouls, or ſpirits of dead 

ns, | | 

VRO METER (s.) an inſtrument to 
2 the degree or humidity or moiſture 

Air. 

PIYSN (s.) a phyſical cooling diet-drink, 
madof the decoction of barley huſked, rai- 
bine, ad liquorice, 

OLUA'ICK Syſtem (S.) in 4f 


, 


m, hich divided the world into two re- 


upon two bridges, which are upon the two| 


Wh is now commonly called the old ſyſ- 


bee eihereil and ejementury 3 the firſt 


Ub ; 
begins at the mu mobile, which in the 
ſpace of 24 hours moves trom eaſt to weſt, 

and includes ten heavens, viz. the double 
cryſtalline, the firmament, and the ſeven 
planets; the two cryſtallines between the 
primum molule and the firſt firmament, are ſup- 
poſed to ſolve ſome irregularities of the 
primum mobile ; the elementary region reaches 
to the concavity of the moon, and compre- 
hends the four elements of fire, air, water, 
and earth; the terreſtrial globe is ſuppoſed - 
to be made up of water and earth, and im- 
moveable fixed in the center of the world, 


te element of air encompaſſing the earth, 


and the element of fire encompaſſing the 
air, and that the whole heavens moved round. 
the earth from caſt to weſt ; but the abſur- 
- dity and inaccuracy of this ſyſtem is now al- 
moſt univerſally known and exploded, and 
that of Copernicus ſubſtituted in its room, 
which is much better adapted to anſwer the 
ſeveral phænomena of the heavens, &c. 
PTOLEMAI'TES (S.) a ſect among the Gneſ- 
ticks, that maintained that the Meſaick law 
came partly from God, partly from Moſes, 
and partly from the traditions of the Favifs 
doors. | | 
PTYALY'SMUS (s.) a ſalivation excited by . 
medicine on purpoſe, or a diſorder that occa- 
ſions the ſpittle to run uncommonly from 
the glands of the mouth, 
PU'BERTY (S.) that age when the hair be- 
gins to grow viſible upon the privities of either 
ſex 3 among the Romans, it was reckoned 
from 14 to 16, ſo that at the entrance of the 
17th year, they took the toga wirilis, as be- 
ginning then to be men; among the Athe- 
nian it extended to the end of the 18th 
year; but among the Jetus, it was reckoned 
from thirteen to thirteen and a half and 
then they were ſubject to all the precepts of 
the law, as being eſteemed men, and in par- 
ticular were obliged to marry ; their girls 
time of puberty began at twelve years old, 
and ended at twelve and a half, unleſs na- 
ture was ſo backward as to thew no viſible 
marks; as ſoon as the time of her puberty- 
ſhip was ended, ſhe was at liberty, and her 
father had no longer any power to hinder her 
from marriage, | 
PU'BLICAN (S.) among Us, now means a 
, perſon that 2 a houſe of entertainment 
jor travellers, ſuch as ale-houſes, inns, &c, 
anciently it was a farmer of the publick re- 
venues, or a tax-gatherer, which were ge- 
nerally looked upon as the vileſt of men, by 
their too frequent abuſing their truſt and 
power, and by vile impoſitions, getting the 
appellation of extortioners, thieves, or pick. 
pockets ; the eros were ſo averſe to theſe 
people, that they would not allow them to 
come into their temple or ſynagogue, nor ad- 
mit them to partake of their public prayers 
or offices of judicature, nor even take theie 
evidence in the courts of law, 
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. PU'BLICK (A. 
body's.uſe, &c. 
PU'BLISH (V.) to 


ma 
rüste known 3 and he Book 
a n among the - 
alan, is one that hos his name put at the 
bottom of pamphlets, news-papers, &c. tho 
the property is in another n, to whom 
be is accountable for the ſale, &c. 
PU'CKER (V.) to draw any thing up irregu- | 
nw: or in furrows, as in ſewing linen to 
; e it lie as if it was plaited, &c. alſo to 
be in a hurry or confuſion. of mind, for fear 
of ſomething being known or not ſueceed- 


i c. / 
PU'CKER (S.) a hurry, fright, ſurprize, 
ſtrait, difficulty, &c. alſo a garment or cloth 
drawn up in wrinkles like plaits, where it 
ſhould not, 
ne a — buſtle, noiſe or ſtir ; 
alſo a confuſed or auk ward doing any thing. 
PU'DDING (S.) a compoſitian of flour, ſuet, 
egge, &c, boiled or baked ; and ſometimes 
umbs, apples, &c, are put into it and 
boiled 5 but when baked with apples, or 
other green fruit, it is called a pye or paſty, 
&c, in a Ship, thoſe ropes that are faſtened 
round to the yard arms of the main and fare 
ards cloſe to the end, to ſave them from gal- 
ing; alſo the ſcrving of the ring of the an- 
chor with ropes to ſave the clinch of the ca- 
ble from galling, are called the puddings of 
the yard and anchor; alſo pads worn upon the 
heads of young children to prevent their 
hurting themſelves by falls. 
PU'DDLE (S.) a ſettling of a ſmall quantity 
of water upon the ground or road, where the 
| earth or ſtones are worn away. oy 
 PU'DDLE (V.) to play with water, by cauſing 
it to move with the hands; alſo to go on 
with doing things in a coarſe, ordinary 


WAY, 
PU'DDOCK (S.) a ſmall field or incloſure, 
PUDICITIA (S.) a eſs adored by the an- 

cient heathens, under the form of a veiled 

woman, with an exceeding modeſt counte- 

nance, as being eſteemed the goddeſs of chaſ- 

tity, modeſty, and other female virtues ; the 

| bad two temples at Rome, one belonging to 

the Roman ladies, the other to the plebeians, 
and tradeſmen's wives, 

PUDICITY (S,) modeſty, chaſtity, temper- 


| 


ance, regularity, &c, | 
PUERILE (A.) chain, young, fooliſh 
weak, trifiin 


© PUERYLENESS or PUERULITY (8.) boy- 

* N childiſhneſa, weak neſs, iujudicioui- 
neſs, Kc. 50 

PUE KIT V (s.) childhood, infancy, &c. 

PUFF (8.) 2 tudden blaſt of wind, or throw- 


ng out ot the breath ; alſo an inſtrument 


SHE R (S.) one who declares or makes | 


PUI'SSANT (A.) powerful, mighty, frog, 


ſons that attend at auctions or ſales, to bia 
| | goods there offered, to dus 
ek rs to out-bid them ; alſo a perſon 

t at houſe, to pla 
F 
. — 
or 


dee. alſo to advance the value, character, 
RR thing privately, to make other, 
1 Pig Hog ve a good opinion of a perſon's 
ill, &c, 

PUG & PU'GOY (8.) the name given to 

nkey ; metimes given to favourite 
children, by way affondach and familiarity, 
PU'GIL (S.) with the Apotbecaries, is ſo much 
as ** * taken up between the thumb an 
wo un 


gert. x 
PurssAxNc (s.) power, might, frengh, 


force. 


of ou force, tc. 

PUT 1 (S.) powerfulneſs, migh- 
tineſs, &c. 

PUISNE” (S.) a younger child; alſo a young 
pleader or counſellor, &c, 
PUKE (S.) a vomit, 
PU"LCHRITUDE (S.) fairneſs, handſome- 

neſs, beauty, &c. | f 

PU/LHELY (S.) in Carnarwonſhire, North, 
Wales, ſeated on the ſea - ſhore between tw 
ri vers, is a pretty large bailiwick town, thi 
has a conſiderable ſea- trade, and a good m 
ket weekly on Wedneſday ;5 diftant fre 
London 177 computed, and 213 meaſur 


miles, 5 
(6 fickly, weak, faint, &c. 


- 


PU'LING 
PULL (V.) to drag, hale, or force along 
main ſtrength, 
PU*LLET (S.) a young hen that has neve 
upon eggs, in order to hatch them; 
ſometimes applied to a young, unn 
woman, maid, or virgin. 
PU”LLEY (S.) one of the mechanick pt 
uſed to raiſe great weights, conſiſting }! 1 
wheel or block in channels for a rope imm 
in it, | | 
PU'LMONARY or PULMO'NEOU$[4) 
ſomething belonging to the lungs, 
PULMO/NES (S.) the lungs or organs f f. 
piration, and of mixing and aſcendip be 
nitre, that is ſucked in at the mouf, l. 
with the blood; the ſubſtance W 
ſaid to be nothing but a heap of litf bla. 
ders, the contexture whereof is ſo jt 
that there is a paſſage into them iim the 
wind-pipe, and into one another, ill they 
all open into the membrane whi clothes 
the lungs. 
PULMO'NICK (3.) a difpered is 
breathing, or one that is conſump's- 
ap 


1 


£44: of trums of 61k, worſted, c. t 


&c, aftor the outward in or i 


PULP (S.) the fleſhy or inward pa 
affe 


PUN 


PUR 


off; alſo the ſoft of fruits, PU'NCHEON or PU'NCHION (S.) the name 
, br xoots, &c. that is got by infuſion, decoction, of a veſſel that holds 84 gallons of wine; al- 
per- re. . | | | fo ſteel engraved with letters, or devices ſor 
bid pU'LPIT (8.) a little pew made for a perſon] money, &c, or for ſtamping the matrices to 
raw to ſtand and preach, or ſpeak to a publick| caſt letters for printing, Cc. ; 
Ton audience in. : : : PUNCTTLIO (S.) a ſmall, trifling matter, or 
eeoy PULSA'TION (S.) a beating, knocking, or | mere nicety, &c. = 
throbbing of the arteries, &c. _ |[PU'NCTUAL (A.) exact, careful to do or per- 
1 PULSE (S.) the motion or tremor oceaſioned] form a promiſe, bargain, or contract. 
ing, in the arteries, &c. and is the immediate in- |[PU'NCTUALNESS (S.) exactneſe, doing or > 
„ or dex of the heart, by the mediation whereof | performing a contract, &c. according to the 
hen the blood is diffuſed through the Whole body, time and condition ſpecified. 
ſon's and is differently affected thereby, according [PUNCTUA'”TION (S.) that part of grammar 
to the different influx of the animal ſpirits, that teaches the true method of topping or 
toz the motion whereof is chiefly to be attri-| pointing a paragraph or diſcourſe, &c. 
urite buted to the circular and direct fibres, that [PU'NCTURE (S.) a prick or ſmall wound 
nity, compoſe the ſeveral parts; the pulſe is ſome-| made with any ſharp-pointed inſtrument z - 
nuch times ſtrong, weak, ſwift, flow, equal, un-“ and among the Surgeons, any ſmall hole m 
and equal, intermittent, &c, and is generally a| in the fleſh, either to let out the blood or 
ſure information of the health or fick-| other humours, eſpecially one made in the 
ngth, neſs of the party, &. alſo the common] belly, to tap a dropſical perſon. | 4 
name for rice, barley, wheat, and other ve- |[PU'NGENCY or PU'NGENTNESS (S.) the 
Fong, getable food, prickingneſs, ſharpneſs, or piercingneſs 
PU'LVERIZATE or PU'LVERIZE (V.) to] any diſeaſe, inſtrument, &c. 
nigh- pound, break, or reduce to powder. PU'NGENT (A.) ſharp, pricking, piercing. 
PULVERIZA'TION or PU'LVERIZING |PU'NINESS 35 weakneſs, tenderneſs, &c. in 
ſoung (S.) the pounding, breaking ſmall, or redu- children or grown perſons, © _ 
cing to powder, PU'/NISH (V.) to afflift, chaftiſe, or torment 
PUMICE-STONE (S.) a calx or light ſpongy| a perſon for a real or imaginary fault, : 
ſore- matter thrown out of the burning moun-|PU'NISHABLE (A.) liable to, or deſerving 
7 tains or ſubterraneous fires, uſeful to rub out of puniſhment, 


ſcratches, &c, of copper-plates, &c. 


= 


FIE 


PU'MMEL (V.) to thump, beat, or thraſh 
with the fiſt, 7 

PUMP (S.) a machine to raiſe water out of 
pits, wells, and other low places, of which 
there are various ſorts, that go by as many 
different names; alſo a thin, light ſhoe, 
with none, or very low heels, worn by 
rope.dancers, &c. 

PUMP (V.) to ſound a perſon in order to get 
ſecrets out of him; alſo to raiſe or get water 
out of a well, &c, by the working of 2 


7017 : 

PU'MPING (S.) the act of raifing water by 
a pump 

1 ecrets out of a perſon, 

(V.) to droll, quibble, or play with 
words in a merry manner. Bee 
PUN (s.) an arch, merry, and ingenious 
rnb or quibbling with words, 


NCH (s.) the name of an inſtrument uſed 


to ſtrike marks upon iron, copper, wood, 
&c, alſo the name of a compound liquor in 
great requeſt among all the ſea-faring peo- 
ple in particular, made of brandy, rum, or 
arrack, and water, the juice of lemons, oran- 
ges, &c, — ſugar ; > the nick or mock 
name to the princi uppet in a puppet- 
ſhew 3 alſo the hangs of 22, vary fines bh 


alſo a cunning artificial manner of 


PU'NISHMENTS (S.) the ſeveral chaſtiſe- 
ments or corrections that are, or have been 
inflicted upon offenders for their ſeveral miſ- 
demeanors againſt the ſeveral ſtates of the 
world they lived in, which are, and have al- 
ways been various, and more or leſs intenſe, 
according tothe economy or diſpoſition of the 
overnment or people, where they are, or 
ave been practiſed; but no crimes, how 
wicked ſoever, have ever been puniſhed 
with ſo much ſeverity, as diſſenting in judg- 
ment or opinion from the national churches 
of the ſeveral reſpective nations, even tho? 
they were ſelf-evidently abſurd. | 
PUNK (S.) a ſcandalous, naſty, whoriſh, 
wicked woman. | 
PU'NNING (3.) inverting or yfing words in « 
bantering, ſatyrical ſenſe, 
PU'PIL (S.) the ball or apple of the eye; alſo 
any perſon that isa learner of any art or ſci- - 
ence of another; and in a Law Senſe, a wo- 
man till ſhe be 14 years old, and a man till 


he is 21. | 

PU'PILAGE (S.) the age or time a perſon is 
a the care, direction, or inſtruction of 
anotner, 


PU'PPET (S.) the repreſentation of a man or 
woman, boy or girl, by little babies that are 
moved by wires, &c. in ſhews, 


, thick perſon, pb PPV (S.) a young dog or bitch, proper! 
41 PUNC (V.) to cut or force a hole through} one 14. ee. laps milk ; alſo 32 
1. metal, leather, wood, c. with a punch; - roach for a filly, ſcandalous, tooliſh, idle 
red of ellow. 


alſo to ſtrike or thruſt one with the fiſt, el- 
bow, 4 ſtick, ec, | | 


eps 


* A.) one that is ſhort-Gghted, 
| or 


 PU'RCHA 


> - + poſitive, downright, &c, and when applied 
| to Mathematichs, means arithmetick and geo- 


2 1 2 * 


UR 
hat cannot fee things but when they are 
very near. 7 5 . 
SE (V.) to buy any thing; and in 
. Low nicans the acquiring lands or tene- 
ments with money, to diſtinguiſh them from 
- thoſe that t deſcent. 
PU'RCHASE (8.) 
ired by means of money). 

PURE (A.) Gmple, uncompounded; - alſo 
- chaſte, or free from corruption; alſo exact, 


metry inthe abſtract, without being applied 
to any particular name or matter, 


any thing bought or ac- | 


FUR 

ces, the name of a very ſolemn feaft am 

the Jews, inſtituted in m of the loy 
that were caſt by Haman their enemy in 
Abhaſuern's court, who ſuperſtitiouſſy cas 
them the firſt month, and marked out the 
12th month for the execution of his pur. 
poſe, which was the deſtruction of all the 

ews in the e of Perſia; but there 
being ſo much time between the intent ang 
the execution, Mordecai got intelligence 
thereof, and by the means of his ſiſter Eſther, 
who for her extraordinary beauty and wiſe 
behaviour was advanced to be queen, ſet 
aſide the whole project, and deftroyed He. 


man the contriver, and his abettors ; this 
feaſt was firſt celebrated by the Fervs at Shy. 
ſan, on the 14th, and by thoſe in other parts 
of the _ „on the 15th of the month 
Aar, aniwering to our February ; from 
whence to the preſent time, they have re. 
ligiouſly kept up the obſcrvation of this ſeaſt 


PU'RENESS or PURITY (S.) ſimpleneſs, 
unmixedneſs, innocency, and chaſtity, 
PU'RFLE (S.) the ornament -_ muſical in 
 fruments, ſuch as baſs-viols, &c. alſo the 

ornaments of women's garments made of tin- 


# 


ſel, &c. | 
'PURGA'TION or PU'"RGING (S.) che clean- 
ling, ſcouring, or taking away all forts of 
impurit ies or ſuperfluitics ; and in Lary, is 
the proving one's ſelf innocent of any crime 
or accuſation by oath or otherwiſe, before a 
| Judge; in Pbyſch, it is the exciting the fre- 
quent going to ſtool by proper medicines, in 
order to carry off any diſeaſe or morbifick 
matter that is ſuppoſed to lodge or remain in 
the ny | : 
PU'RGATIVE or PU'RGATORY (A.) of 
a cleaning nature or purifying quality. 
PU'RGATO 
the grave and hell, where the papiſts ſay the 
ſouls paſs through the fire of purification be- 
_ ore they enter heaven; alſo any place of pu- 
niſhment or uncaſineſs. | 
PURGE (V.) to clear one's ſelf of a crime or 
accuſation laid againſt one; alſo to ſcour, 
clean, or reftify any thing from the filth or 
| (mpurities that are in or about it; alſo to 
| throw out the humours of a dead earcaſe af- 
er one, two, or more days. 
PURE (S.) fo much phyſick as is proper to 
be taken at one time, in order to make a 
rion go to fivol, &c, 
PURIFICATION (S.) the act of cleanſing, 
Kc. and eſpecially conſidered as relating to 
\'- ſome religious performance; at among the 
Fewiſh Wann, it was ordained by that law, 
that a women ſhould keep within her houſe 
40 days after her lying-in, if ſhe had a ſon, 
and $© if ſhe had a daughter; at the expira- 
tion wherecf ſhe was to go to the temple, and 
atſer a lamb with a young pigeon or turtle; 
and in caſe of poverty, two pigeons or tur- 
dies. Among the Cbriſtians, the feaſt of 
Pwrificetion was inftituted in hononr of the 
Virgin Mary's going to the temple, where, 
arcoyding to cuſtom, ſhe preſented her ſon 
fas Chi, and oftered two turiles for him. 
Pope Sergius I. ordered the proceſſion with 
_ wax-tapers, from whence it is called Candle- 
” 


RY (S.) a middle place between 


| 


with the following ceremonies ;z on the eve 
of this feaſt, if it be a day on which they 
may faſt, they do it ſtrictly, or elſe obſerve 
this faſt the day before the true time, wiz, 
11th of Adar, at which time they give alm: 
to the poor liberally, and on the feaft-day 
they give them part of their proviſions ; on 
the evening of the 13th the feaft begins, 
when they light up their lamps, and upon 
the appearance of the ſtars, they begin to 
read book of Eſtb.r, which they read 
quite through, at five places whereof the 
reader ſets up ſuch a dreadful howling, as 
is ſufficient to fright the women and chil- 
dren ; tben they return to their houſes, where 
they make a meal of milk-meats rather than 
fleſh ; the next morning they go to the ſyna- 
gogue, and read proper portions of ſcripture, 
and the whole book of Efiher as before, and 
then return home and keep holiday, with all 
the expreſſions of joy imaginable, even to ex · 
ceſs and impurity : this feſtival continues for 
two days, but only the firſt is kept with a 
religious ſolemnity. as 
PU*RITAN (S.) a name given to ſuch perſons 
as in the reigns of queen Elizabeth, king 
Jam, and king Charls I. pretended to 
greater holineſs of living, and ſtricter diſci- 
pline, than any other people, who at firſt 
were members of the eſtabliſhed church, but 
afterwards became Separatiſts, upon account 
of ſeveral ceremonics that were by the rigid 
neſs of thoſe times, ſeverely infiſted upon. 
PURL ($,) a ſmall narrow edging of lace ſet 
or made upon the edge of a broad lace ; alſo 
beer or ale made bitter by infuſing wormwool 
in it; alſo the fine, clear, reſounding tone 
of a muſical (Foy e 
PURLIEV” (S.) in the Ferg Loro, is all that 
ground near any foreſt, which formerly was 
a part of the foreſt, but is now ſeparated 
from it, and quitted of the ſervices thereunto 


as day. | 
UI, PUR, or PHUR (S.) lots or chan 


# 
iP 


belonging. ; 
'PU'RLING (s.) the gentle _murmuting — 


1 


2 


=> 
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5 ; 

6 

made by running of waters in a ſtream or 
lee | 

PURLINS (.) thoſe pieces of timber that lie 
acroſs the rafters on the inſide, to preſerve 
them from ſinking in the middle of their 
length. | : 

PURLOIN 1 to thieve or ſteal privately, 

PU'RPLE (S.) a very curious and rich reddiſh 


colour, ſaid to be firſt found out by a dog's] 


having by chance eaten a fſhell-fiſh called 
murex or e and upon returning to his 
maſter Hercules Tyrius, he obſerved his lips 


tinged, whereupon ſearch was made after| 


what had done it, which being found, pro- 
per uſe was made of the diſcovery ; it was 
anciently uſed by the princes and great men 
for their garments, by way of diſtinction, and 
to this day is the livery of the biſhops, &c. 
alſo the dignity of an archbiſhop or great ma- 
gtrate is frequently meant by the purple. 

PU'RPORT (S.) the general ſenſe, meaning, 
or tenor of a writing, book, argument, &c. 

PURPOSE (V.) to defign, intend, reſolve. 

PU'RPOSE (S.) a deſign, reſolution, inten- 
tion, matter, or ſubject of a diſcourfe; 

PU'RPOSING (s.) intending, deſigning, re- 
ſolving, &c. 

PURR (V.) to make a murmuring noiſe like 
a cat when ſhe is pleaſed, 

PURRING (S.) che noiſe or ſong of a cat 
when ſhe is pleaſed. 

PURSE (S.) a ſmall curious net or bag to put 
money in; and in the grand ſeignior's court, 
is a gift or preſent of 500 crowns, it being 
nl or cuſtomary for that monarch to keep 
his treaſure divided into bags or purſes with 
ſuch ſums in them. 

PU'RSER (S.) in a large Ship, is an officer 
who has the care and charge of the provi- 
lions, to ſee that they are good when brought 

in, and carefully ſtowed, ſo as to get no hurt; 
he is alſo to keep a liſt or roll of the ſhip's 
company, and to enter the day of each man's 

| admittance into pay. 

PU'RSINESS (S.) ſome diſeaſe or diſorder that 
prevents an animal's free and natural reſpira- 
tion; and in Men, is commonly applied to 
thoſe who are over-grown with fat, either 
through want of exerciſe, or too high living. 

PU'RSLAIN (S.) a fine, pleaſant, cooling 
ſallad herb; alſo a fine ſort of earthen ware. 

PURSU"ANCE (S.) in conſequence of, or ac- 
cording to ſumething laid down before. 

PURSU'ANT (A.) in obedience to the orders, 
commands, deſigns, & c. of another. 

PURSUE (V.) to follow eagerly, or run ear- 
neſtly after any creature or thing, to ſtudy 
hard an art or ſcience, or to carry on ſome 
deſign 3 to acquire. pms So 

PURSU'ER (S.) one that runs or follows ea- 


gerly after another ; alſo a diligent or hard | 


ſtudent in arts and ſciences. 
PURSUIT (S.)the earneſt anddiligentfollow- 


TE 
PURVEY” (V.) to take care of, and provide 
for others, eſpecially in relation to foody 


&c. : 
PURVEY'ANCE (S.) the act of ing or 
providing corn, loch, and 3 
for the king's houſe. 
PURVEY'OR (S.) one that provides food; 
c. for others, eſpecially the king's houſ- 
hold, ſhips, armies, &C. ; 


an aft of rey | | 
PU'RULENT (A.) full of corruption or ſores, 
from whence white, thick, and corrupted 
- 18 68.) the F e 
Us (S.) the thick, white, corrupted matter 
—_ iſſues from Fs ulcer . uy 
PUSH (V.) to thrnft, ſhove, or run againſt 
another in a rude manner, 
PU'SHERS (S.) young canary or other ſong- 
6 85 775 cannot feed themſelves, | 
U'SHING-SCHOOL (S.]; a fencing-ſchool 3 
alſo a bawdy- houſe, Fr g 
PU'SH-PIN (S.) a childiſh ſport or play with 
- ſuch pins as arg uſed to flick in womens 
cloaths, | 
PUSILLANTMITY (S.) cowardlineſs, faar- 
fulneſs, faint-heartedneſs, c. 
PU'SLE or PUZZLE (S.) a ſlatternly, dirty, 
Nuttiſh woman. , — 
PUSS (S.) a cat, hare, or rabbit ; alſo a can- 
temptuous name for a woman, > 
PU'STLES (S.) ſmall wheals or pimples that 
riſe in che ſkin, which contain a watery mat- 
ter within them, eſpecially in the diſeaſe 
called the itch. | : 
PU'STULOUS (7 ful of bliſters, wheals, 
or watery pimp | 
PUT (S$.) a game at cards. 
PUT (V.) to lay or place any thing where ons 
intends it to be or remain, 
PU”"TANISM (S.) the trade or practice of 
whoring. . 
PU”TATIVE (A.] reputed, eſteemed, ſuppo- 
ſed, or imagined, 
PU”TID (A.) ſtinking, naſty, unſavoury, un- 
pleaſant, diſagreeable in ſmell. 
PU'T-OFF $0 to delay, excuſe, or prolong. 
PU”T-OFF (S.] an excuſe or trifling anſwer. 
PUTREFA'CTION (S.) the act of corrupt- 
ing, ſpoiling, waſting, or going to decay 3 
and in fleſh, cheeſe, c. cauſes maggots or 
ſmall worms to-engender in great quantitic's. 
PU”"TREFY (V.) to corrupt, rot, decays 
waſte and breed worms, &c, | 
PU”TRID Ea corrupt, rotten, Ec. 
PU TRIDNESS (S.) the ſtate of corrupted- 
neſs, rottenneſs, &c., | 
PU'TTOCK (S.] a long-winged kite ; and im 
a Ship, ſmall ſhrouds that go from the main, 
fore, and mizzen · maſts to the round tops, 
for the men to get into the caps or tops of 
thoſe maſts, 
PU'TTY (S.) a compoſition uſed by Painters, 


ing after, or pains-taking in any thing, 
PURTENANCE (S.) — belonging ot 
appertainung to a thing. | 


to flop up hes in the wainſcot, &c, and by 
Glazier, to taſten in the pannels of faſh- 


PU'RVIEW (S.) a law term for the body of = 


PTR 

glaſſes ; alſo a powder uſed to poliſh metals, i 

= ge. N of calcined tin, 

PUZZLE (S.) to put or throw difficulties in 

* . way, to propoſe queſtions very 
difficult to be anſwered, &c. 

PUZZLE (s.) a ſtrait or difficulty; alſo a 


naſty, ſluttiſn woman. 


PU'ZZLING (A.) cramping, teazing, per- 
ye ; 


9 C. 

PY-BALD (A.) patched or made up of ſeveral 
colours, eſpecially 128 of a 
whoſe ſkin is ſpotted, 
PYCNO'TICKS (S.) medicines of a cooling, 

| watery, and condenſing nature, 

PYE (8. the name of a bird; alſo meat, fruit, 
&e, baked in cruſt, 

PY'GMY (S.) a man or woman of a very ſhort 
ſtature; alſo the name of a fabulous poetical 
nation of people, the height of whoſe ſtature 
was about half a yard, 

'PYLO'RUS (S.) in Anatomy, is the lower ori- 

ice of the ventricle or mouth of the ſto- 
mach, which lets the meat out of the ſto- 
mach, into the inteſtines, 5 | 
PY'RAMID (S.) in Geometry, is a ſolid figure 
contained under divers plains, which ter- 
minate in one common point, being drawn 
from another plain, which is for its baſe; 
one thing remarkable is, that all bodies, 
whether opacous or luminous, tranſmit their 

© fhadowin a pyramidal form, only the lumi- 
nous body caſts it ſo, that the vertex of the 
pyramid formed is in that point of the Ju- 
minous body from whence the light pro- 
 eceds, and the baſis on the ſuperſicies of the 
body enlightened, and the opacous bedy di- 

; JE ly contrary, ; 

PYRA'MIDAL of PYRAMIDICAL (A.) 
having the form or properties of a pyramid, 

P ſomething like or belonging to a pyramid, 


- 


* 


n 
Y'RAMIDS 8.) ſeveral ſlately buildings 
within three leagues of Cairo in Egypt, eſ- 
teemed by the ancients to be one of the 
ſeven wonders of the world, whereof there 
are three principal ones, differing both in 
height and thickneſs ; the two firſt are ſhut 
up, and the third, which is the largeſt, is 
ohen, which has 208 ſtone ſteps, each ſtone 
* about three fect thick, being every way ex- 
traordinary large and high ; they are 4 70 
ſed to have been built by the children of /- 
racl, during their bondage, for ſe pu lchres for 
the kings of Egypt, Cc. 

PYRE'TICKS 4! medicines that are applied 
to cure fevers, ; 
PYRETO'LOGY (S.) a diſcourſe or deſcrip- 

tion of fevers, | 
PY'ROMANCY (S.) a divination by the fire 
of the ſacrifice, by which, it the flames im- 
mediately took hold of and conſumed the 


victims, if they were bright and pure, with-| 


out noi ſe and ſmoke, it the ſparks tended 
npwards in'a pyramidal form, and the fire 
kept in till all was reduced to zſhes, they 
promifed themſelves good ſucceſs, and the 


ſe, Ce. 


N 


PYTHAGO'REAN TABLE 


contrary pre ſaged the diſpleaſure of the gl, 
misfortunes, and ill — 5 the ga, 
PYROTE'CHNY (S.) the art of 5 
compoſing artificial ſire- works with gun. 
poder, &c, both for ſervice in war and d. 
verſion; alſo the art of chymiſtry, which 
1885 moſt of its operations by mean of 
re, : t 
PYRO'TICKS (S.) medicines that are virty. 
ally hot, and which being applied to human 
bodies, occaſion a great heat or burning in 
it, or at that part they are applied to, and are 
vulgarly called cauſticks, of which fort are 
all thoſe that cauſe redneſs in the fleh or 
ſkin, bliſters, that ripen or rot ſores, ulcer, 
or ſwellings, that bring wounds to a cru, 
and that pull hairs out of the body, &c, 
PYTHAGO'REAN SYSTEM ($,) in Afr 
nom, is the ſame with what is now com- 
255 


2 


called the Copernican ſyſtem; which 
( (C.) in Arih- 
metick, is that now commonly called the mul- 
tiplication table, | 
HAGO'REAN. THEOREM 85 in Ca. 
metry, is the famous one that is the 47th of 

— firſt book ook Euclid, * he wg rg 

that in every right-angled t the ſquare 

of the hypothenuſe, gr ſi * — to 
the right angle, is equal to the ſum of the 
ſquares of the other two ſides. 

PY"THIA, PY THONT'SSA, or PY'TH0- 
NESS (S.) the prieſteſs of Apollo, who pro- 
nounced oracles at Delphos, in a temple con- 
ſecrated to that god; alſo a common name to 
all thoſe women that pretend to prediction, 
and boaſted they were inſpired by this god. 

PY”THO (S.) the name of certain diyiner, 
imagined by the heathens to be inſpired by 
Apollo; alſo a common name to all who pre- 
tend to foretel future events, 7 

PY”"THON (S.) in the poetica! Fables, was: 
ſerpent of a monſtrous ſize, produced by the 
earth, after Deucalion's flood, which Apoll 
killed with his arrows, and was thereupon 
called Pythius, in honour whereof there wen 

alſo certain games inſtituted, called the H 
thian games. 

PYX (S.) a box or veſſel the Roman Catholi 
keep the hoſt, or conſecrated Agnus Dai iin. 


Q 


S a mute letter, and in the judgment 
ſome is altogether as uſeleſs as the K, #- 
ſirming that the C may have the ſame fign- 
fication, and ſerve in their ſtead, and by the 
Latins, is frequently changed into C, as [+ 
I, ſecututy loguor, locutus, Cc. in the ol 
oman Numeration, Q. ſtood for 500, and 
when it had a daſh over it, thus Q, fe 
$00,000 ; there are many contraCtions i 
arts and ſciences, which this letter m_ 


20 
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saga 
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1877 


＋ 


= 


a 
dat of, M N. D. with the Grammerians, 
355 for, A were ſaid, Q: E. D. with 
the Geometricians, for tobich was to be done, 
proved or demunftrated; 2. S. with the Phy- 
(clams, for, as much as js neceſſary, Sc. 
WACK (V.) to cry out, or make a noiſe like 
4 duck. : 
ACK (S.) a pretender to an art or ſcience, 
Ea to that knowledge in phyfick, that 
a perſon's education and practice can no way 
| 7 — him to be maſter of. 
QA'CKERY (S.) r 
ences by thoſe not fi tly ſkilled, eſpe- 
cial 


ly p 1 — 5 K 
QADRA'NGLE (s.) any figure conſiſting of 
four fides and four angles, 
QUADRA'NGULAR (A.) having four ſid 
and angles, or fomething belonging or relat- 
ing to that which has, | 
WADRAN'F (S.) Sgnifies the fourth part of 
l circle or any thing elſe ; but is particularly 
lied to a mathematical inſtrument in the 
af a quarter of a circle, and which, for 
its excellence, may juſtly have the preference 
of all others, by reaſon that almoſt all opera- 
tions of geometry, aſtronomy, and other 
parts of the mathematicks, may be eaſily and 
truly effected by it, 4 of 8 _ 
and aphy, nding the eleva- 
dons of wrt height of the ſun or ſtars 
above the horizon, their declination, diſtance 
from each other, place in the zodiack, 


&c, 
WA'DRAT (S.) a ſquare or ſour- cornered 
hore, whoſe fides are of an equal length ; 
a ſquare blank piece of metal uſed by 
the Printers to fill up ſhort lines, &c, 
QA'DRATE (V.) to ſhape, faſhion, ſquare, 
— 88823 thing agree to, or with ano- 
er, . V 
9 EQUATION (S.) an Alge- 
ick term for ſuch equations, whoſe higheſt 
power of the unknown quantity is a ſquare, 
. expreſſed by aa, xx, Cc. and theſe are di- 


the * of the unknown root is equal to 
the abſolute number or known part given; 
and adfeted guadraticke, or ſuch as have 
ſome intermediate power of the unknown 
quantity between the higheſt ower of the 
unknown number, and the abſolute number 
ven, | 
QADRA'TICK (S.) a ſquare, or ſquared fi- 
ture; alſo a mechanical line by help where- 
of right lines may be found equal to the cir- 
cumference of a circle or other curve, and 
the ſeveral parts of it. | | 
QA'DRATS (8.) thoſe ſquare pieces of me- 
tal with which the Printers fill up the void 
of a line at the end of a paragraph, &c. 
ADRATURE (S.) the making of any 
thing regularly ſquare, or the finding out a 
ſquare that ſhall be equal to the area of any 
*her given figure; ſo the quadrature of the 


F 


the 
QU ADRE'NNIA 
Journ once in 
QUADRILA'TERA 
k | 
the eee arts or ſci- 


„ 


QUADRIPA'RTITE 


QUAD 


| tiplying or increaſing a t 


vided into fimple guadraticks, or fuch Where 


eva. 

area is equal to the area of a circle; alto # 
right line that ſhall be equal to the circum- 
ference of the circle, which is no otherwiſe 
to be performed than by approximation; in 
Aſtronomy, the quadratures of the moon are 
the medial points of her orbit, lying between 

oints of Ney and oppoſition. 
(A.) any thing that is re- 

four years. FT: | 

A. 2d, or 
thing that has ſour 940 5 e 
UA”DRIN (S.) a ſmall piece of coin valued 
__ our farthing, at the fourth part of a 
u coin, | 
QUADRINO'MIAL (A.) any quantity that 
conſiſts of four names or parts; and in A 
ebra, is a root expreſſed by four different 


etters. 

(A.) any thing divided 
into four parts, or an inſtrument wherein 
four 1 75 or parties are concerned. 

SY'LLABLE (S.) a word compoſed 
of four ſyllables, 


QUADRU'PEDAL or QUADRU'PEDOUS 


(A.) four-footed, 


QUA'DRUPEDE (S.) any creature that bas 
tour feet. 


QUADRUPLE (A.) four-fold, or one quan- 


tity four times as much as another. 

QUADRUPLE (V.) to increaſe, make or 

multiply any thing four times as much as it 

WAS Ore, 

QUADRU'PLICATE (V.) to fold or repeat a 
thing or number four times, + 

QUADRUPLICA”TION ($,) the act of mul-. 


much as it was before, Ws, 
UAFF (V.) to drink merrily, to. fallow 

arge draughts, &c. 

QUA'GMIRE (S.) a boggy, thick, m 
place, that is not ſufficiently ſirm to 


on, t 
QUAIL (S.) the name of 2 bird that is men- 
tioned to be miraculouſly brought to the 
camp of Iſrael, when they wanted fleſh in 
the wilderneſs, in ſuch numbers as were ſuf- 
ficient to ſuſtain above a million of pe 
more than a month, „„ 
MAIN T (A.) neat, curious, fine, delicate 
alſo e whimſical, ſtrange, fantaf. 

tica 
QUAINTNESS (S.) firangeneſs, oddneſs ; 

alſo neatneſs, delicacy, curiouſneſs, dc. 
QUAKE (V.) to tremble, ſhake, or ſhiver, 
either with cold, fcar, or ſome other ſudden 
emotion of the mind, - 
QUA'KER (S.) one that ſhakes or ſhivers 
with cold, fear, or ſome other ayitation of 
the mind, from whence a large ſe& of Chriſ- 
tians are ſo called, eſpecially in Zng/and, and 
the  dominions therevi, that, at their firſt 
appearing, about the year 1650, ſeemed to be 
agitated by ſome ſupernatural power, and ac- 


ted and behaved as if poſleſled, pretending 


agcle us finding a right-lined pᷣgure, whoſe 


to the immediate and extraordinary inſpira- 
6 


g to four times aa 


24 


tion of God's holy ſpirit, that externaſ odi- 
nances are aboliſhed, and that no facraments 
are neceſſary, but that in _ action the 
rer of God guides the faithful, and in- 
pires them with the true knowledge and 
underſtanding of the Scriptures, &c. 


QUA'KERISM (S.) the principles or tenets QUA 


of the =” called Quakers. 
* (S.) ſhaking, ſhivering, or trem- 
bling with cold, fear, &c. 
QUALIFICA'TION (S.) ſomething that en- 

ables or empowers a perſon to do that which 

otherwiſe he could not, | 
QUALIFICA'TORS (S.) a name given to the 


divines of the inquiſition, who when a per- 


ſon is tried for hereſy in that court, and the 
queſtion ariſes concerning the quality of a 


propoſition either maintained by hereticks or 


thoſe ſuſpected of hereſy, are to pronounce, 
Whether it is downright hereſy, or has not a 
tinflure of io p ether it it e - 
unds ill, and is offenſvve to pious diſpoſitions 
— it it 53 or 2 — 
cal Or, laſtly, ber it is ſesittous, blaſ- 
phemous, or dangerms? They are likewiſe 
judges of the priſoners defence, Whether 
their anſuvers to the matters objefled are ſuffi- 


cient and reaſenable, or abſurd and 1wide of the| 


point y They are allo conſulted by the in- 
uifitors, when t are debating about 
the apprehending of any perſon informed 
inſt ; and here they are obliged to deliver 
cir opinion in their own hand-writing, to 
be inſerted into the proceſs, as being the 
ground and warrant upon which their trial 
ruceeds; but the inquiſitors are not neceſ- 
fitated to follow their opinion, which is not 
concluſive in the court, but only taken as 
advice. 5 

„ (v.) to teach or inſtruct perſons 

| knowledge proper to diſcharge particular 

functions of life; alſo to ſwear perſons into 
nan office, or to do or perform ſomething be- 

fore a perſon can be admitted to execute 2 
charge, &c. alſo to moderate, temper, ap- 
peaſe, or ſoften a perſon's ſour and angry 
1 or the ſourneſs or harſhneſs of 

uor, &c, 

QUALITY (s.) a kind, fort, or manner of, 
any thing; alſo that rank or order of per- 
ſons called nobility ; alſo the name of a 
particular ſort of binding, uſed by women 
for the bottoms of their petticoats. 2 

ALM (s.) a fickith or fainting fit; alſo a 
ruple or conſcientious doubt, | 
UA'LMISH (A.) fickiſh, troubled, or afflict- 

od with qualms. 

Qv A'LMISHN ESS (S.) the being ſubject, in- 
clined to, or afflicted with fainting firs, &c, 

AN DAR (s.) a ſuſpence or doubtfulneſs 
of mind what to ſay or do. 

QUANTITIES (8) are thoſe that are ex- 

pPreſſed by a ſingle letter with the figns + 
or —, &c. in Algebra, and are called fim- | 


ple guantitie, W there is only one, and 


a * FOR a 


uA 


 eompound, when there is more this gy, 


connected by the figns | or - thoſe vic 
have the fign - ＋ are called poſitive = 
ties, and thoſe with the fign —, negative 
2 Oe. In Trade, it means ;; 
arge . of goods. 8 TM 
ITY (S.) whateyer may be meaſure, 


or otherwiſe eſtimated, 


QUARANTA'IN or QUA'R ANTINE 8.0 


cuſtom obſerved at Venice, by virtue w 
all merchants, or others, bbs. — 75 
Levant, are obliged to remain 40 days in 
the houſe of St, Lazarus, before they are 
admitted into the city; but if the 
bring letters of Health, this time is frequent. 
ly ſhortened ; but without ſuch teſtimonial, 
or if the plague happens to be in the plc: 
Fn whence er 'p came, then the who): 
mpany are obliged to ſtay the whole ti 
in the houſe of health, to be purified, — 
not one of them be ſick, and likewiſe all the 
cargo, which they fancy capable of inſection 
from the air, &c. and if any of the quaran- 
tineers fall ſick of any diſtemper within the 
49 days, the time is doubled. This houl: 
is built in the water, and ſurrounded with a 
wall, in which there are ſeveral apartment: ; 
ſome are ſhut up and reſtrained in their con- 
verſation, and thoſe whoſe time is new! 
finiſhed, are not permitted to tall with 
who are but juſt come in; If any perſon i 
deſirous to ſee a friend ſhut up in this Lars. 
retto, he muſt ſtand at ſome diftance ; and if 
any viſitor touch a perſon that is performing 
re he muſt be confined, and ſtay a 
long as the director ſhall pleaſe to appoint, to 
be thoroughly purged ;- all manner of pro- 
viſions are brought hither from the city, 
and every perſon may have his food drel- 
ſed as he pleaſes, In the times of the 
plague, England, and all other nations, ob- 
2 thoſe that come from the infeftel 
places to perform guarawine with their ſhip, 
&c. a longer or ſhorter time, as may be jud;- 
ed moſt ſafe; alſo the privilege allowed to 
the widows of landed men, to ſtay or remiu 
40 days after their deceaſe in their chief 
manſion-houſe or meſſuage; alſo the time 
of Lem, or abſtaining from fleſh 40 di, 
according to the church appointment ann 


ally. 

QU A'RREL (S.) a ſtrife, difference, variance, 
diſpute, battle, aſſault, dc. alſo a ſquare 
pane of glaſs ſet upon the angles. 

8 a nick · name for a glasin, 
alſo one that delights in firife, contention, 

fighting, &c. | 5 

QUA'RREL (v.) to fall out, wrangle, di. 
pute, fight, &c. 

UA'RRELSOME (A.) of an uneaſy, turbo · 
ent, find-fault, diſpoſition, ready, apt ® 
inclined to quarrel. p 

QUA'RRELSOMENESS (s.) a natural furl- 
yy or 3 diſpoſition, that delights 

tum * ings, &c, 
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QUARRY W game killed 


lconing, 


"or caught 


QUA'RRY (S.] a rock or mine from whence 
lone is dug, for the uſes of building, &c.| 


in Falconry, it is any bird or fowl that is 
flown at and killed. 


QUART (S.) a common name for the fourth 


part of a gallon, whether of liquids or dry 
goods, &c. alſo a term in Gaming, ſignifying 
a ſequence, or four cards immediately fol- 
lowing one another, as the 7, 8, 9, 10, or 


the , 6 7, &c, 
WARTAN (S.) the name of an ague or fe- 


ver that returns every fourth day incluſive. 


QUARTER (S. ) the fourth part of any thing; 


alſo any particular perſon or place, from 
whence any thing comes; alſo eight buſhels 
of wheat, barley, &c. in Carpentry, thoſe 
ieces of timber that are four ſquare, and 
Fe inch thick, uſed for the partitions of 
raoms to nail the laths to, in order to be 


plaſtered ; and in a Ship, it is that part off 


the hull which is from the ſteerage to the 
faſhion piece; alſo an inn or other place 
where a perſon lodges, is called his quarters ; 
in War, ſometimes the ground where a body 
of men are encamped, and ſometimes the 
troops themſelves are called quarters; ſome- 
times the interval of time between two cam- 
igns, is called winter quarters, and ſome- 
be places where they are lodged for 
that ſeaſon, &c, 8 | 
QA'RTER (V.) to cut any thing inte four 
equal parts; alſo to cut off the arms, lege, &c. 
from off a perſon's body, as a puniſhment for 
treaſon ;; alſo to put ſoldiers into a proper 
for the winter, &c, where they may 
have neceſſaries z in War, it means variouſly, 
as when an enemy is overcome, and throw 
down their arms, to ſpare their lives, &c, is 
to give them quarter, We, | 
QARTERAGE (S.) any falary, penſion, or 
ſum paid quarterly. | 
QARTER-DAYS (S.) four fixed and cer- 
tain times of the year, whereon tenants pay, 
or ought ſo to do, their landlords their rent, 
which in different places are at different 
times, and called by different names ; but 
the moſt general are the 24th day of June, 
commonly called Midſummer ; the 2gth of 
September, called Michaelmas ; the 2 fh of 


December, called Chriſtmas ; and the 2.5th of | 


March, called Lady-day. - 
UARTER-DECK. (S;) in a Ship, is that 
vo tha ſteerage, reaching to the round- 


piece of ordnance lies ſo, and may be fo tra- 


verſed, that it will ſhoot ip the ſame point of 


the compaſs as the quarter bears z in Novi- 
lation, when a ſhip ſails with quarter winds, 
we ſay, the goes guartiering in order to which 
: "tack bs ealfed. ths Goethe ths 
fore-maſt ſkrouds is haled aft, and the lee- 
ſheet iy a little veered out; when this is done, 
with judgment ſhe fails the fafeft, becauſe 


MARTERING (s.) in Gunnery, is when a 


QUA 


it is the partition of an eſcutcheon, accord - 


it, or the ſeveral divifions that are made in 
| it, when the arms of ſeveral families are borne 
aft together in one ; in Travelling, it is the 
cruſſing the roads with coaches and other car- 


common Affairs, it ſometimes 6gnifies putting 
nates ale 4 private houſe, chere to de fed, 
lodged, &c. and ſometimes it ſignifies the 
cutting of eatable carcaſſes into four parts 


—— —— — en. A... at 


ſuch as ſheep, lambs, hogs, &c. 
QUA'RTERLY Part,) every three 22 
or four times in the year; alſo a fhi 


divided into four equal parts, THE 
QU*ARTER-MASTER (3.) an officer in an 
army, whoſe buſineſs it 
diers have convenient quarters or places to 
lodge and be in, eſpecially in the winter- 
time, for which purpoſe there is one general 
officer for the whole army, and alſo fubordi- 
nate ones for every particular regiment of 
foot, and every troop of horſe ; in large Ships, 
the guarter-maſier's buſineſs 1s to rummiage, 
tow, and trim the ſhip in the hold, to over- 
look the ſteward in delivering out victuals 
to the cook, and the pumping and drawing 
out the beer, &c. | 
QUA'RTERN (s.) a ſmall meaſure containing 
the eighth part of a quart, or the fourth part 
of a pint, and uſed by the retailers of brandy, 
| and other ſtrong 1 
Wine Meaſute, it is called a gill 5 with the 
Bakers, a toaf that is the fourth part of a 
| | peck of bread, is called a quartern loaf, 
'QUA'RTER-ROUND (S.) in Architefure, is 
any ſort of ornament, whoſe contour is ei- 
ther a perfect quarter of a circle, or near it g 
VARTERS (S) the four principal parts of 
4 ) the four 
2 heaven: * earth; when 1 the 
moon is the ſpace of ſeven days, during 
which the increaſes or decreaſes, as at the 
full, or change, &c, ſometimes it means a 
carcaſs cut into four parts; ſometimes the 
diviſions of the year into four times three 
months, &c. generally any thing divided 
into four equal parts, are called guarters. - 
QUA'RTER-SESSIONS (s.) an aſſembly of 
the juſtices of the peace in every county, at 
which time a court is held to determine civil 
and criminal cauſes, ; 
QUA'RTER-STAFPF (S.) ſometimes means 
only a ſtaff or inſtrument about ſeven or 
eight feet long, chiefly carried as a weapon 
offenſive and defenſive, by park-keepers, 
foreſters, &c, and ſometimes it means the 
art of uſing 1 gas hay A e —— 
uliar to thoſe who practiſe it, w 
— are able to. defend themſelvet, and 
offend their N 
rar ND (S.) ſuch a one ag comes 
n abaft the main-maſt ſhrouds juſt with the 
| © quarter, X 7 8 2 2 


N 


| nowall the theets draw together; in Hrg., 


ing to the number of coats that are to be on 


riages, ſo as to avoid Noughs, hillocks, ec. in 


s to ſee that the ſob 


ſpirituous Hquors; in 


—— · ůfsx ̃᷑ ĩ̃ 2 


fiene, or ninety degrees diſtant from each 
. ot 0 
_- QUVARTO(S,)a term among the Bookſellers, 


QUE 
A'RTILE (S.) with the Afrologers, is 
A 


„ marked thus 


for thoſe books whoſe leaves are a quarter of 

- _ # ſheet of paper each. | 
QUA'RTODECIMANS or PA'SCHITES 
418.) a name that was given in the ſecond 
century to thoſe Chriſtians, who would cele- 
brate the feaſt of Eaſter on the fourteenth 
day of the moon, what day of the week ſo- 
ever it happened, in imitation, of the Jesus; 
the diſpute at firſt was only among the Ca- 
tholicks, and made no breach of charity; but 
in a council held at Rome 196, pope Vitor 
. excommunicated thoſe who celebrated 
Taler on any other day than a Sunday, In 
325, this diſpute was entirely quaſhed by the 
Council of Nice, who ordered, 1. That the 
| feſtival of Eaſter ſhould not be celebrated till 
after the vernal equinox. 2. That the vernal 


equinox ſhould be fixed to the 2 fſt of March. | 


3. That that Sunday ſhould always be pitch- 
ed upon, which immediately followed the 
14th day of the moon. 4. That if the 14th 
day of the moon happened upon a Sunday, 
then the Sunday following ſhould be Eafter- 
day, on purpoſe to prevent our celebration 
of Eaſter, at or upon the ſame day with the 
2 © that the full moon which regu- 
ates the feaſt of Eaſter, either falls upon the 
21ſt of March, or ſome days after; from 
whence it follows, that the new moon im- 
mediately preceding is the paſchal new 
moon; and that the moon might be known 
in every month, they found out the golden 
number, which was inſerted in the calendar 
over-againſt the firſt day of every lunar 
month, which afterwards was changed for 
the e ** Fl | | 
QU 45H (V.) to ſtifle, knock down, ftop, 
pyerthrow, deffroy, ce. 5 
UATE'RNION (S.) a file of four ſoldiers, 
/A'VER (S.) the name of a muſical note, 
uſed to prick. ſongs, &c. in, or the eighth 
part of a bar in common time; alſo the man- 
re of ſheking or ornamenting notes in a ſong, 
by what is called the trill or ſhake. 
QUA'VER (V.) to ornament a ſong or note by 
ſhaking or expreſſing the trill, or deſcanting 
or dividing upon a note with the voice. 


EAN (S.) the name of a ſcandalous wo- 


man, a ſlut, a-hariot, &c. 3 
QUEA'SINESS (S.) fckiſhneſt, qualmiſhnefi, 
,a readineſs or propenſity to vomit. 

QUEA'SY (s.) ſickiſh, qualmiſh, inclined or 
, realy to vomit. 2 B 
QUEEN {(S,) the wife of a king; alſo in Eng- 
aud, ue who holds the crown by right of 
agel lor want of male heirs, | 
©" Dc, Dowaper, the widow of a deceaſed 
- King, 4 ho has act the right of reigning. or 
N, but only an allowance or ſtipend 

teien 


Q 


in Kent, was formerly a noted 
2 built by king Edward III. 2 


year 1369; and by his letters patent 
May 10, 1 369, made a e and 
dowed with many privileges, via, that of 
and Thurſday, ſending two members to par. 
liament, and annually chufing two bail, 
who, while the caſtle was remaining, took 
the oath of allegiance before the governor; 
but by the demolition of the caſtle the town 
is become poor and inconfiderable, tho it 
. fill ſends two members to parliament ; dif. 
ſlant from London about 434 miles, | 
QUEER (A.) odd, out of the way, whimſical, 
fantaſtical ; alſo fickiſh, maukiſh, c. 
QUEE”RNESS (S.) oddneſe, whimſicalneſs, &c, 
QUE!NT or 'QUAINT (A.) humourou 
, uncommon, odd, &Cc, 1 ; 
WELL (V.) to allay diſorders, ſubdue riot, 
ſtill complaints, &c, | 
QUENCH (V.) to put out or extinguiſh fre, 
to ſtop and hinder the motions of the mind to 
luſt, &c, 
QUE'NCHABLE (A.) that is capable of being, 
or that may be put out or extinguiſhed, 
QUE'RENT or QUE*RIST (8.) a perfon that 
enquires after ſomething, or aſks a queſtion, 
QUE'RIST or QUESTIONIST (S.) one that 
aſks queſtions, | 
QUERK or OVUIRK (S.) a pretence, ſhift, 
fetch, or cavil, | 
QUE'RRY (S.) ſometimes means the ſtables 
or places where a king's or prince's 
are kept, and ſometimes the groom or per- 
ſon that looks after them, 8 8 
Gentlemen of the Querry, thoſe whoſe of- 
ice it is to wait upon —4 hold the ſtirrup of 
f 118 or prince, when he mounts on hork- 
be. | = 
QUE'RULOVUS * (A.) complaining, findin; 
fault, mournful, doleful, ce. 
QUE'RY (S.) a queſtion or ſomething enquire! 
about, or aſſced after. 5 


9 re of, about, or relating to a perſon or 
; t ing. + -# ; ; 3 
QUEST (s.) an examination of, or enquiry for 
or after any perſon or thing ; alſo the enquiry 
made upon or about 15 thing upon oath of 
by a jury impannelled for that purpoſe, 
To go in Q EST (V.) to hunt about fot, « 
run in ſearch after any thing, as privateering 
* go or hunt after merchant-ſhip, Cozs 
after ha'es, by the wind, or ſcent, &c. 
QUE'STION (S.) any thing aſked as 4 dou 
o be anſwered, a propoſition in atithmetick 
*propoſed to be calculated or anſwere! ; allo 
"any theſis propoſed to be debated, &. 
QUE'STI..N (.) to ſuſpect, doubt, or miſ- 
truſt the Nu. { fidelity, ar ability of a per- 
ſon; alſo to aſk queſtions, and require in- 
ſwers, Kc. in order to 74 perſon's ability. 
u 


&c, 


G £4 HBOROUGH (8.) in the Ie of Shep-T 


© "Lt (A.) doubtful, ſuſpiciow, 


QUERY (V.) to examine, ſearch into, or ik. 


| | QUE” 


AA” 
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0UR'STION ABLENESS- ( 
| Wh ennel, liableneſs to be called to an 
account, or queſtioned, - . © 


ſuſpicion, or ſeruple. py 

ST-MEN (8. a certain number of per- 
lons choſen annually in each ward of the city 
of London, to go from houſe to houſe, apd 
into the markets, to weigh and meaſure the 
ſeveral tradeſmens weights and meaſures by. 
a ſtandard beam and meaſure, to ſee thoſe 


, 
: 
uy 
, 


$.) doubtfulneſs, 


QUE'STIONLESS (Part, ) without all doubt, 


ö 


bun I 9 


. 
QUI'CKEN (v.) to come to life, or into a ſtate 
of motion, as the young of all creatures do 
in 917 womb; alſo to ſpur forward, haſten, 
or ſtir up. | | 
QUI'CKNESS (s.) nimbleneſi, agility, briſk» 
neſs, livelineſs, diſpatch, readineſs, &c, 
QUI'CK-SANDS (90 ſuch as contain or lodge 
the water within them, and ſo become 
by, and let in or ſwallow up thoſe who 
Gre sda (S.) in Faria, is » bag 
- J in Farriery, is a 
piercing diſeaſe in horſes, _ bon 5 
QUICK-SET (S.) a thorn that thrives and 
ows apace, and is commonly planted for 
ences or hedges, to encloſe or part one man's 
17 from another's, | 5 
QUICK-SILVER (S.) a liquid metal com- 
monly called mercury, endowed with very ex- 
traordinary properties, and uſed to ſhew the 
weight of the atmoſphere, and its continual 
Vyariations, &c, 55 | 
QUI'CK-SIGHTED (A.) having vey exqui- 
ſite, ſharp, and piercing eyes; alſo being 
very intelligent, or ready at underſtanding 
any thing, | 
QUICK -WI'TTED (A.) ſharp, ready at tak- 5 
ing in the meaning, or, deſign of any thing, 
intelligent, one that does not want much 
teaching, . | 
QUID (S.) ſo much tobacco as a perſon can 
take between his thumb and two fore- 
fingers, when cut ſmall, in order to put into 
his mouth to chew, 
QUI'DDITY 65 ſometimes means the real 
eſſence of a thing, whereby it is called or de- 
nominated what it is. 5 
QUIE'SCENCE or QUIE'SCENCY (S.) that 
ſtate of being called reft, or without viſible 


motion or change of y_ | | ; 
9 (A.) filent, without motion, 
being at reſt, &c, | | 
QUIE'SCEN'T'S (5) ſuch letters as are written 
and not ſounded. BET. | 
QUIET (S.) reſt, peace, or tranquillity without 
noiſe, trouble, or violent motion, : 
QUI'ETISM (S.) the doctrinęs and religious 
opinions of Molinus the Spaniard, whoſe 
principal tenet was, that the purity of reli- 
gion conſiſted in an internal filent meditation 
and recollection of the merits of Chriſt, and 
the mercies of God, &. | 
QUIET NESS (S.) a ſtate or condition of life, 
wherein a perſon enjoys ſatisfaction and 
peace of mind, and is freed from the external 
troubles and incumbrances of the world. 
QUILL (S.) that part of thedeather of a bird 
that goes into the fleſh or ſkin, and 1 75 
ly into the wings of the larger ſorts, ſuch as 
geeſe, turkeys, &c. uſed to write with alſo 
thoſe ſmall reeds upon which the weaver's 
filk, &c. is wound to put into his ſhuttle, 


&c, 5 | 
QUTILLETS (S.) quibbles, evaſions, ſubtle- 
ties, c. 


* 


1 uſed by the ſhopkeepers are juſt, and thereby 
if to prevent abuſes prejudicial to trale. 
QE'STOR (S.] among the Romans, was a. 
cal, perſon who had the charge of the publick | 
| treaſury, Pub. Valerius Publicola, the conſul 
Fe, having eſtabliſhed the proce of. the publick 
Ms, treaſury in the temple of Saturn, ſettled there 
| for the ſecurity of it two gueftors or treaſurers 
oty, choſen out of the ſenate, and afterwards | 
would have them created by the ſuffrages of 
re, the people ; but in proceſs of time, the 
019 — willing to have a ſhare in this office, 
i created four, two. for the city, to have the 
ing, care of the publick treaſury, and the other 
two toattend the conſuls when they went 
that to war; and enacted that Plebejans ſhould 
vols be elected into this number; but the revenue 
that of the republic increaſing by their great 
conqueſts, the number of theſe officers was 
lift, increaſed to twenty, ſome of whom were to 
attend the conſuls and generals in the wars, 
193 aud to take an account and receive the ſpoils 
of the enemy, to take tribute of the pro- 
oo” vinges, and to pay the army; under theſe 
W were clerks and comptrollers choſen from 
1 among the moſt reputable people, ſo that 
. even thoſe who had ſerved conſuls eſteemed 
oe it an honour to be admitted a queſtor 3 there 
" was alſo another ſort of gueſiors, who were 
lent by order of the ſenate into the provin- 
"I ces; to judge of criminal cauſes; their autho- 
1 rity was great, having the power to keep 
k liftors, and have other marks of chief ma- 
5 | prom in their particular provinces; they 
wo ad alſo ſometimes the conduct of the army 
10 as well as the conſuls and prætors, but the 
ry fer of the city had not ſo . power, 
* ving no lictors nor chair of ſtate, nor o- 
ö ther marks of authority, being themſelves 
3 lable to be called to an account before the 
5 wel their buſineſs was to receive am- 
: aors and kings, princes or foreign lords, 
| 60 to make them preſents, and to do all that 
Joubt Was commanded þ by the ſenate upon theſe 
deer &calions z this office was annual, tho' ſome- 
1277 umes it was continued to ſome particular 
1 perſons for three ears. | 
yagi QIBBLE (V.) to y one, thing and mean |. 
x per another, to endeavour to trifle and anſwer a 
TY 15 s XC, | Sega 
bility. BY U!BBLE (s.) an equivocation or doubtful 
Wl, 5 an evaſion, &C, £7 
Wb aN {4 ) nimble, ſwift, brill lvely 


J the uppe for a bed, c. 
WET (8) thy eproaag fr bt, te 


1 


with wool between the two coverings, and 
ſewed' together in the form-of a chequer or 
ILT (V.) to Ritch or ſew coverings toge- 
_ thei ſor beds, womens under-petticoats, &c. | 


in the form of chequert, flowers, &c, with | 


wool between two.ovrrs. , 


QUINCE (S.) a particular ſort of apples eſpe- folded 


cially uſed in conſerves. | 
WINCUNS (S.) the name of an aſpect in 
4 
2 r five ſigns, or 1 50 degrees; alſo the 
V, of any whole thing whatever; in Phy- 


al, the ſeventh part of an ounce; alſo five 


trees ſo ordered and ſet together, that a re- 
gular. angularity, and thorough yroſpect is 
let on every ſide, 
INDE'CAGON (S.) in Geometry is a plane 
gure that has fiftcen ſides and angles. 
QUINDECEMVIRI (S.) Roman magiſtrates, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to take care of the Si- 
byls books, to conſult thoſe oracles when 
ordered by the ſenate, and make their re- 
port to them, adding alſo their opinion vp 
on the matter; it was their buſineſe alſo 
to execute whatever was contained in thoſe 
books, and to cauſe the ſecular plays to be 
celebrated. ja 3 | 
QUINQUA'TRIA (S.) certain feaſts in Rome 
that were celcbratcd in bonour of Pallas, be- 
ing like to thoſe of the Athenians called pana- 
ahenea's ; they laſted five days; on the firſt 
whereof: they offered ſacrifices; on the ſe - 
cond, — and fourth, were exhibited th 
combats of gladiators or prize-fighters, 
on the fifth was made a cavalcade thro” the 
city ; they began on the 18th of March, 
INQUENA'LIA (S.) teſtivals. celebrated 
among the Romani, in honour of their dei- 
fied emperors, every fifth year. - 
 QUINQUE'NNIAL (A.) ſomething done once 
iy five years, or every five years, | 
QUINQUINA (S.) in Phy/ich, as what is vul- 
_ garly called the 77 5 bark or powder. 
QUINSEY or QUINSY (S.) the name of a 
diſorder or is ſlammation of the jaws or 
throat, attended with a continual fever and 
170 N of reſpization. or piers 
QUINTAL (S.) a foreign weight of about 
one 7 pongey. | = 
QUIN'TESSENCE (S.) e marrow or choi-' 
ceſt part of any thing, _ | 
QUINTILE (s.) in Ara, is one of the 
new aſpects invented by Keplery which is 
when the planets, ate a fifth part of the 
.eodiack, or 72 degrees diſtant from one an- 
ether. 1 
UINTILIANS (S.) a ſet of hereticks, the 
Vie iples 7 Montanus, talking their game 
from one Dvintilla, whom they followell and 


ies ks pr plaGiels ; they made the - 
chariſt of bread and cheeſe, and allowed wo- 


em men made of various ſorts of tuff, N or 2 UTP (v.) to cloath or furnifh ; 
bo xr Curnil 


QUIR 


when planets are diſtant from one | 


3 with all ſorts 6, | for ay 
uſinęſs or expedition whatever, 

(S.) ſometimes means that part of; 
chyrch where the ſerviceis performed, calle4 
ao the Choir; and ſometimes it means the 
Gngers who perform the ſervice ; and fome. 


times it means 24 or 25 ſheets of Paper 
ina parcel, _ 1 
QUIRINA'LES (S.) feaſts which the Ranss 


' Celebrated on the 17th of February, in bo- 
nour of Romulus; the feaſt of Pray wat all 
55 the ſame day. \ 
QUYIRISTER or CHO RISTER (S.) a finger, 
eſpecially of anthems. and other church my. 
ſick ; alſo a fine ſinging bird, &c. 
QUIRK (S.) a pretence, ſhift, cavil, put-, 
excuſe, &. a 
QUIT 95 free of, diſcharged from, &c, 
QUIT (v,) to leave, forſake, or voluntaiy 


ot with, | 
QUUTE (Part) wholly, altogether, fully, thy 
UIT-RENT (S.) a ſmall allowance pai 
9 to the lord of the manor, ac 
QUTI'VER (V.) to ſhake or ſhiver with co 
fear, &c, alſo to warble or ſing melodiouly 
and ornamentally, | 
QUT'VER (S.) a caſe or ſhaft to put arrow iy 
to go a hunting, or to war with, &c. 
QUODLIBETS (S.) queſtions or curian 
theſes, debated or propoſed to be x 
univerſities, colleges, &c, among = 
dents, to try their abilities. 
QUOIL or COIL (S.) a round of cable v 
other rope, ſo turned up as to run out agau 


eafly, 
quot (V.) to turn or wind up aſter e 
manner of ſeamens cables, hawlſers, &c. 
QUOINS (s.) in Architecture, are the lap 
vorner ſtones in the walls of a building, eh 
rn wes we 12 is brick, in 72 

rengthen it 5 alſo wedgos or pieces of ta- 
ber to faſten great zun to a ſhip's fide, 
QUOIT'S (S.) horſe ſhoes or round irons, mal 
on purpoſe to throw or toſs at a mark or im 
| ftake; alſo the play or game itſelf, 
QUO'RUM (S,) an afſembly or commiſſions 
the juſtices upon any particular affair, ama 
which oye, two, or more particular pe 
are mentioned in the commiſſion, withos 
a ſufficient number of which being pr 
the bench cannot act; ſo that a juſtice d 
the Qyorum is one without whom the if 
cannot proceed to buſineſs, 
QUOTA (S.) the ſhare or | ie of mon 
| arms, men, proviſions, &c. that any pu 
4s to furniſh. | 
9-4 TION (2) a certain part of a ſped 

or book refer: 0 a 
QUOTE (v.) to eite or bring in the w. 
of another, to prove or diſprove any thing 

[ pute. 8 | 


men to be. prieſts and biſhops, . 
QUINTUPLE (A.] five-fold, * - E 


1 3 (A.) daily, conſtantly, or 9 


Fs 


R 
4 


| of one number being divided by another 
er it is the number, 


them, and eſteemed * 


RA'CHA or RAC A (S.) a word uſed in the 
4 8.) | 


RAC 


that number that comes out, or is the reſult 


tells us how often 
one number is obtained in -anether, 


1 


OME call this the dog's letter, upon ac- 
count of its harſh and rough pronouncia- 
tion; it is called alſo a liquid or ſemi-yowel ; 
it is the ſeventeenth letter in the order of 
our alphabet, and frequently ſtands for va- 
rious contractions; as in Phyjich, for Recipe, | 
or take; and ſometimes for Rex or Regina, 
the king or the queen, &c. it was ancient- 
lya numeral, importing the number $0, and 
when daſhed thus R 80, ooo. | 
RA'GBET (s.) a ſmall eatable creature that 
breeds very faſt ; they are deemed game, and 
are ſometimes hunted ; in Carpentry, it is a 
ledge nailed on a board, or made by cutting 
channels in boards ; in Ship-building, it is 
the hollowing away of the keel, in order to 
let the planks in the cloſer 
RA'BBI or R A'BBIN (S.) a name of dignity 
among the Jets, for one that is a ſtudent in, 
commentator upon, and teacher of their 


officers of their kings, &c. alſo any learned 
man, eſpecially a divine, is frequently called 
this name, Hh 
RABBI'NICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the rabbins, or in imitation of them, &c. 
RA'BBLE (S.) the loweſt, meaneſt, and leaft 
cultivated part of any people or nation; a 
mob, an irregular or diſorderly rout, &c. 
RABBOTH (S.) a name given by the Jews 
to certain allegorical commentaries upon the 
five books of Moſer, of great authority among 
| ery ancient, even as 
old as the 3oth year of Chriſt 5, they bave 
—— of fabulous ſtories concerning 


t 
RA'BINET or RA'BANET (S.) the ſmalleſt | 


piece of cannon but one, being one inch and 
a half diameter in the, bore, five ſeet fix 


inches ; nds weight, takes a 

charge off, ao 3 carries 

+ ſhot one inch and thres cighths 
3 


and eight ounces weight ; its. point-blank 
ack 18 70 paces, 8 

RACE (s.) the ftock, family, lineage, or ge- 
neration, proceeding from father to ſon, &c, 


alſo. a piece of ginger ; alſo a courſe or run | 


h by horſemen or footmen, ſtriv- 


Q#0'TIENT (S.) an Aritbmetical term for | 


law ; alſo the maſters of a claſs, or chief 


or ſatisfation for a theft, c. alſo aparticu- 

lar wheel or pully in clock work, ſo made or 

contrived that-it will not permit the line or 

Wheel to run back, bein ſtopped hy many 

notches or dents made for that purpoſe, 

RACK (S.) an inſtrument of torment, or the 
torture itſelf, undergone. by perſ-ns broken 
upon the wheel, e. in order to extort con- 
feſſions from real or imaginary offenders, or 
as a puniſhment for ſome real offences; alſo 
in Building, that part of a ſtable where the 
hay is put for the horſes to draw down, and 
eat thro? a ſort of wooden laltice or frame 
made for that purpoſe, - 

RACK (V-) to torture perſons extremely, to 
compel or force them to confefs their ac- 
complices in treaſon, &c, alſo to draw off 
wine out of one veſſel into another, and 

leave the lees or ſediment behind. : 

RA'CKET (S.) an inſtrument made of cords, 
guts, &c. to firike a bal: with at tennis; 
alſo a great noiſe or diſturbance, a quarrel 
or hurly- burly, : 

RA'CY (A) the character of ſuch wine, as by 
age has loſt its ſweet, offenſive, luſcious qua- 
ys and becomes agreeable to the palate, 

RA'DDLINGS (s.) in Building, the flanting 

v or copings of the tops of the walls, 

RA'DIAL CURVES (S,) in Geometry, are 

curves of the ſpiral kind, whoſe ordinates all 

terminate in the center of the including cir- 

_ cle, appearing like ſo many radiuſes of it. 

RADIANCE or RA'DIANCY ($.) bright- 
neſs or refulgence, glitteringneſe, &c. 

RA'DIANT (A.) any thing that caſts er 
throws out beams or rays of light. 

RADIA'”TION (S.) a bee caſting, or 
darting forth ot beams, &. 

RA DICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the 

root or foundation of a thing, or mat comes 

Gown the ſpring, or ſource, or oflgin of its 


ng. 
Radical Moiſture , that imaginary ſupp 
to human nature, that keeps the whole 
frame in order, and each part in particular, 
by means of an enlivening and fermenting 
moiſture, that is ſuppoſed to reſide in every 
* mow being, n 
adical Queſtion, in Aſtrology, is ſuch an 
one as is — . rd of the aſ- 
cendant, and lord of the hour are of the 
ſame nature and triplicity, _ 

Radical Sign, a particular mark uſed by 
the algebraiſts for ſuch quantitics as are to 
have a root extracted out of them. 

RADICA'LITY or RA'DICALNESS (S.) 
firmneſs, ſoundneſs, or well-foundedneis of 
any thing, that is, as it were, faſtened by 
the roots, like a tree, &c. 5 


- ing who ſhall be foremoſt or at the end firſt, RA'DICATE (V.) to faſten or ſend forth roots, | 


8 for the ſtrongeſt expreſſion of con- 
tempt, for an empty, vain, beggarly, fooliſh, 


to firmly fix, or well place any thing, 
RA'DICATED (A.) fixed, faſtened, riveted 


RADICA'TION*(S.) a rooting, fixing, . or 


| :fellow, 
* Ter RA chE T (8. ja compendation | 


firmly fattening any thing. 
e Xx; 


R 


RAG 


RA'DISH (S.) a ſallad foot, eaten much in 
the ſpring, -— + FO 
RA'DIUS{S.) a ray, beam, or luminous ftraight 

line, which is either directly from the lumi- 
nous body, or reflexly tranſmitted from the 
illuminated body beck again'to the luminous 
body, or ſideways on ſome other object, or 
refractedly, which is when the medium is too 
thick, and (0 it glances into a thinner ; or 
too thin a one, and ſo it chuſes a thicker ; 
in Aftronomy, a radius or ray is taken for the 
aſpect or configuration of two ſtars z in Geo- 
mary, it is the ſemi- diameter of a circle, or 
the greateſt ſine; among the Anatomiſti, it 
is the upper and lefſer bone of the arm, and 

. thelarger bone of the leg. . | 
RADIX (S.) the root of a tree, the ſource, 


ſpring, or original of any thing ; in Aftralogy, | 


the nativity or figure erected for the time of 
any perſon's birth is calledthe radix. 
RA'DNOR - the chieftown of Radnorſhire, 
in South-Wales, is built near the ſpring head 
of the 5 in a fruitful valley, at the 
bottom of a ill, where abundance of ſhcep 
are ſed; it is a very ancient borough-town, 
whoſe juriſdition reaches 10 or 12 miles 
about; it is governed by a bailiff and 25 
burgeſſes, kecps a court of plea for all actions 
without limitation of ſum; it formerly was 
fenced with a wall and a caſtle, bit they are 
now gone to decay; and the market, which 
_ was weekly on Thurſday heretofore, is now 
quite diſuſed ; nevertheleſs, it ſtill ſends 
one member to parliament 3 diſtant from 
3 5 computed, and 150 meaſured 


miles, | 
RA'DNORSHIRE (S.) is one of the fix coun- 


ties of South - Malis, whoſe air is very ſharp | 
and piercing, but by its being very moun- 


tainohs is wnfit for corn, the foil being hun- 
Fry, tho” not barren, and by its being very 
well watered and grafly, is fit for cattle,. of 
which there are many bred here ; it has 52 
Pariſh-churches, and four market-towns ; it 
is in ſhape triangular, about 90 miles in cir- 
' cumference, contains about 3200 houſes; 
and about 20,000 inhabitants 4 it ſends two 
members to parliament, viz. the county one, 
and one for the town. | 
RA'FFLE (V.) to play with or caſt three 
dice, at which he that throws the greateſt 
pair, or pair royal, wins, | | 


RA'FFLING (S.) a play with dice, much 


uſed at Tunbridge, 

ſor china, plate, &c. . bY 
RAFT (S.) a fort of boat or bridge, made by 
joining ſeveral large timbers together by 


c. among the quaſity, 


- 


' ropes, &c, 


RA'FTER (S.) a ſcantling of timber, uſed 
to make the frame in @ building to lay the | 


tiling or covering on. 
RAG (S.) a picte'of linen or woollen cloth, 
worn or torn to ſhivers, or in a jagged, 


Try manner. 
_ 7 


FIN (S.) a forry, mean, witp! 
C | 


R AJ: 


lainy ; alſo a beggarly or poor fellow, all in 
dirt and rags, 
RAG-BOLTS (8. ) certain iron pins in a ſhip, 
that are jagged or barbed on the fides, t9 
prevent their being drawn out. | 
RAGE (V.) to bellow and make a ftrange 
noiſe, to ſtorm, find fault, to be angry with 
or at ſomething, * | 
RAGE (S.) madneſs, anger, fury, ' 
RA\'GGET (A.) torn, worn out, or tattered; 
alſo ſpoken cf colts that have partly a new 
and partly an old coat or hair on, or \birds 
partiy moulted, &c, | 5 
RA'GMAN (S.,) a particular ſtatute appointed 
in the time of Edward III. for hearing and 
determining all complaints done five year 
before; alſo one that goes about the ſtreeu 
to pick up rays off a dunghill, &c. to (ell u 
the eng ; alſoone who keeps ware- 
| houſes, dc. to buy in, and fort all forts of 
rags for the paper- maker. 
RAGOO' (S.) a diſh of meat well ſeaſons 
and reliſhed, in order to make it go down 
the pleaſanter. E | 
RAIL (V.) to ſcold at, find fault with, ſpeak 
diſreſpe&tully of, &c. | 
RAIL (S.) a poſt or partition laid long way: 
before houſes, &c. to keep off carts, &c, allo 
to part ficlds or parts of incloſures, &c, 
RAVLEERY or RAVLING (S.) ſcolding, 
finding fault with, uſing angry or opprobn- 
ous language. | 
RAILS (S.) a ſort of lattice, grate, or wooden 
ſence put, before houſes. . 
RAIMENT (S.) any fort of garment thi 
- perſons put on to keep them warm ant hid: 
their nakedneſs. 111 
RAIN (S.) in the Jewiſh Phi aſopby wasims 
3 the ae 2 kept 
above the common clouds by God Almighty 
for the purpoſe of watering the earth i 
proper ſeaſons, or to be poured down « 
reftrained as the judgments of the Almighty 
upon extraordinary oecafions; in Seripture, 
many fimilies are made to it, as God ſhall 
come to his people as the latter and*former 
rain to the earth, by way of comfort and 
refreſhment, &. But in the proſent ſyſlen 
of Phi'oſophy commonly received, rain 
only à precipitated cloud broken into 4 
jar ze number of drops; ſor as the ſolar and 
ſubterraneous heats force up or exhalc 1 
teams, ; miſts or. vapours, large quantit's 
of water in ſmall veſicul, that are ſpecit- 
eally lighter than the atmoſphere, 
being baoyed up till they arrive in that - 
jon of the «ale where they are juſtly ba. 
anced, there they float till ſome new aße 
converts them into clouds, and fo into a 
ſow, hail, miſt, &c, how this is j erforms 
| as it is a ſecret, ſo great numbers of con- 
| jeAures have been vented about it am 
the curious, with which we will not hers 
e KA 0 


| 


fellow, one that is ready to commit any il. 


. by * 
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OE 
RAINBOW | (8.) a meteor in a ſemi-circular 
form, and party- coloured, exhibited in a 


niny or watry ſky oppoſite to the ſun, by the 
refraction of bis rays in the drops of falling 


rain; it is obſerved that the rainbow never 
appears but where it rains in the ſun-ſhine; 
it may be artificially repreſented by cauſing 


water to fall in ſmall drops like rain, thro'| 


which the ſun ſhining, ſhews a bow to the 
beholder ſtanding between the ſun and the 

; the moon, when in its full, will 
alſo ſometimes occaſion a rainbory after the 
fame manner as the ſun, ſaving that the 
cotcurs will not be fo ſtrong and diſtinct; 
there are what are called marine rainbows, 

. occaſioned by an agitated ſea, when the 
wind ſweeping part of the tops of the waves, 
carries them aloft, ſo that the ſun's rays 
falling upon them are refracted, only theſe 
have net their colours ſo ſtrong and lively 
as the others, 

RAIUN-DEER (S.) a ſort of ſtag very common 
in Lapland, Muſcovy, and other northern 
countries, uſed both to draw their ſledgee, 
which they will do with prodigious fwift- 

| neſs, over the ſnow, &c. and alſo to eat, &c. 
The leather commonly uſed for the cover- 
ing of chairs, and which has a ſtrong agree 
able ſcent, vulgarly called Ruſſia leather, is 
the hides of theſe creatures dreſſed in a par- 
ticular manner, | | 

RAINY (A.) moiſt or wet with rain; alſo 
the time or weather when it actually does 


rain, &c. 3 
| RAISE (V.) to lift up, build, promote, ad- 


vance; alſo to leyy or collect money by way 
of tax, &c, In War, to raiſe a ſiege, is to 
quit, leave, or forſake the works that an 
had made before or round a town, and 
to march away from it, and thereby leave 
it at liberty to act and do ©3 uſual, 
RAISED (A.) erected, buiit, advanced, pro- 
moted, lifted up, &c. | : 
RAI'SER (S.) in Carpentry, is the front board 
that ſtands upon the edge to ſupport the 
board, flat board or = in the game of 
tra- ball, the name of a im | 
a · lant into the hole with a ball upon it, 
which being ſtruck upon the end, cauſes a 
ball to fly or jump up, in order to be ſtruck 


Vith a l ready in the hand of him 


that did the former act; alſo a builder, pro- 
moter, lifter up, or advancer of another, 

RATSINS (S.) dried 1 * that are full ripe, 
either by the heat of the ſun, or in ovens, 
brought from abroad, and uſed here to put 

into puddings, mince-pies, &,  _ 
RAISTY or RE'STY (A.) an ill- natured diſ- 

ſition in a horſe, &c. that will neither 
ward or forward, when he ſhould ; alfo 


a ſtubborn, ſurly, poſitive, ungovernable | 


temper, , 
1 To or RATING (S.) laying, putting, 


7 


ar ſteeping hemp, flax, timber, &c, while 
been, in a pond or running water, to ſea- 


all ſtick that is put 


RAM 


fon or malte them fit for uſe; alſo ſcold- 
ing xt, or finding fault with any thing or 


pe N. 
RAKE (s.) an inſtrument in Huſbandry, witn 
wooden or iron teeth, to gather graſs, hay, 
&c, together, that is ſtrewed or ſcattered a- 
bout; and in Ship-building, it is ſo much 
of a ſhip's hull, as hangs over or beyond' 
both ends of the keel ; and ſometimes it is 
an inſtrument without teeth, uſed to draw 
the dirt in the highways into heaps, to be 
taken away by carts, &c, . 
RAKE, RA KE-HELL, or RA'KE-SHAME 
(S.) a name given to a ſcandalous, wicked, 
debauched ſpendthrift, thief, whore-maſter, 
&c. alſo the name of a gardener's, plough- 
man's, and ſcavenger's inſtrument, with 
which they collect the weeds, grafs, hay, 
dirt, &c. into heaps. | | 
RAKE (V.) to draw or gather together in 
heaps, &c, with a proper inſtrument; alſo 
to be very ſaving or covetous, &c, 
RA'KER (S.) one that gathers graſs, hay, 
dirt, &c. together in a heaps; alſo the ſca- 
venger or perſon that cleans the ftreets, * 
RA*'KISH' (A.) looſe, diſorderly, lewd, de- 
bauched, &c. | 
RA*KISHNESS (S.) following bad company, 
committing diſorderly, Poles Hr; debauched 
actions, living a wicked, extravagant life, © 
RA'LEIGH, RA'YLEGH or RA'GLEY 
S.) a pretty town of great antiquity, in Ex, 
eing an ancient honour, to which belong 
great privileges, and a court leet and baron 
of ſtrange prerogatives ; its market is weekly 
on Saturday; diſtant from London 30 com- 
puted, and 36 meaſured miles. 
RA'LLERY (S.) joaking, jeſtine, playing 
upon words, reproving a fault in a merry 
and diſguiſed manner, 
RA'LLY (V.) to colle& and put in order 
troops that are put to flight, and cauſe them 
to fight again; and to banter, joke, ſport, or 
play with words ; alſo to reprove for a fault 
in a merry way. ö „ 
RAM (S.) a he or male ſheep, h 
RAM „) to drive or force any thing dow 
| by main force, to puſh, thruft, or beat, 
RA'MADAN or RA'MAZAN (S.) the ninth . 
month in the Turſiſp year, which is compoſed 
only of 12 lunar montt.s, whereof this an» 
ſwers ſucceſſively to all the months of one 
year; during this month the Turks are forbid 
to eat, drink, or lie with their wives, from 
break of day, till fun-ſetting, which is figni- 
fied by the lighting ot lamps upon the towers 
of their moſques ; then they ſpend good part 
of the night in feaſting; they do moſt of 
their buſineie in the night, and ſleep in the 
day, upon account of tlie exceffive heats ; 
they call this month holy and ſacred, and 
affirm that the gates of paradiſe are open all 


this month, and the gates of hell hut; it 
is an unpardogable crime to drink wine 


during this month, 
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NA (v.) towander up and downfrom| ment to raiſe 


| Place to place, without determining to tay, 
or finiſh the journey at any particular time 
or place 4 to go a wantoning or aftray. 

RA'MBLE (S.) a wild, unſettled or undeter- 

mined irregular journey, or a wanton and 
extravagant going from place to place. 

R A'MBLER 157 a rover, wanderer, or irre- 
gular traveller from one place to another. 

RAMPOO'SE or RUMBOO'SE (S.) an odd 

_ fantaſtic mixture of various liquors together, 
ſuch as wine, ale, milk, eggs, ſugar, &c. 
more for pleaſure than uſe, | 

R AMIFICA'TION (s.) a ſpreading or iſſuing 
of ſmall branches out of a large one, or of 

| ſmall veins out of a large one; and in Paint- 
ing, thoſe figures that are repreſented meta- 
morphoſed into trees, &c. 

RA'MISH (A.) of a ftrong offenſive ſmell, 
like a fox, goat, or ram, 

RA'MMER (S.) an inſtrument to drive down 
piles, ſtones, or the charges in guns, &c. 


: RAMP or ROMP (S.) a briſk, wanton, 


Jumping girl, one that delights in boys ex 
erciles rather than girls toys. 

RAMP or ROM (V.) to play the hoiden, 
to jump, ſport, or exceed the modeſty of 


_ girls in external behaviour, to friſk or play 


at all ſorts of gambols, 
RA'MPANT (A.) boiſterous, rude, pare 
wanton, &c. in Heraldry, a beaft, eſpecially 
a lion, is ſaid to be rampant, when he ſtands 
ſo perpendicularly upon the plants of his 
| Hinder feet, that the crown of his head is 
in a right line with them. 
RA'MPART or RA'MPIER (S.) in Fortif- 
cation, is the great maſly bank of earth raiſed 


about a place to receive and reſiſt the ene- 


my's great ſhot, and cover the buildings; on 
It is raiſed a parapettowards the champaign ; 


i: is not to-be obove three fa home bigb, 


and ten or twelve in thickneſs, unleſs more 
earth be taken out of the ditch, than can 
otherwiſe de ſtowed ; the rampart of half 
moons is the better 2 being low, that the 
muſquets of the defendants may the beitet 
reach to the bottom of the ditch; but fill 


it muſt be ſo high, as not to be commanded] . 


by the covert way; ſometimes it means the 
ſpace between the wall of the city and the 
nent houſes, | 
RA'MSEY (8.) in Iluntingdonſbire, built a- 
mong fens, ſeparated on the weſt fide frum 
the firm ground, al moſt two bows ſhut, by 
rough quagmires, where formerly up a ſhal- 
low river veſſels uſed to come, but of late 
cars with great pains and coſt, a firmcauſe- 
way is made, almoſt two miles in length; it 
is a good country town, which was formerly 


noted for its fine abbey z its market is week- 


ly on Saturday; diſtant from London 55 
computed and 67 meaſured miles, 


RAM. HEAD (S.) a ſort of warlike engine, 


formerly uſed to batter down the walls of a 


weights; and ina $ 
a block helonging to the fore alt 
hilliards with three ſhivers in it, with a hole 
in the end of it, into which the ties are re. 


ceived, | 

RA'NATITES 178 a ſe among the Jer, 
that worſhipped frogs, becauſe God uſed them 
as an inftrument of his wrath againſt Pha. 
raob, imagining God to be pleaſed with this 
ſuperſtition. 

RA'NCID (A.) muſty, mouldy, of an il!-a. 
vour, by reaſon of being kept cloſe, 

RA'NCOUR (S.) a malicious, ſpiteful, con- 
cealed and ſecret grudge treaſured up in the 
heart, and ſeeking a proper opportunity to 
be revenged, Re 

RA'NCOUROUS (A.) malicious, ſpiteful, 
angry, 3 reſentment long upon an 
od 8865 difference, or quarrel. 

RA'NCOUROUSNESS(S.) malice, ſyite, re 
venge, anger, ill-will, or a ſeitled Gatte. 
tion to a perſon or thing. 

RAND (S.) that part of the ſhoe where the 

"ſeam is ſewed; alſo that piece of leather 
that covers and incloſes the wooden heel of 
a man or woman's ſhoe, | 7 

RANDOM (A.) irregular, without care, aim, 
or deſign, at all adventures, & c. In Gynney, 

all ſhots made when the piece forms an angle 
with the horizon, and does not lie point- 
blank, are called random ſhots, 

RANGE (V.) to put in order, or diſpoſe an 

my, &c. into proper ranks, &c. fit for 
battle; alſo to wander of rove from place 
| tv place without a ſettled determined place 
to finiſh the journey at. 

RANGE (S.) a rank or row of any thing put 
in order for the buſineſs intended ; allo the 
grate in a kitchen for the fire to roaſt, boil, 
Ec. alſo a beam that is placed between two 
horſes in a coach; and in Gunnery the path 
of a bullet, or the line it deſcribes from its 
departure from the mouth of the cannon to 
the place where it lodges or firſt ſtrikes, 
when it moves freely without any ſtoppage 

or hindrance till its force is ſpent. 

RA'NGED (A.) diſpoſed or regulated into 

proper order for the purpoſe deſigned. 

RANGER (S.) one that has the care of a park 
or foreſt, and whoſe buſineſs it is to go thro' 
and ſee whether any of the game have diſ- 

| parked themſelyes, and to drive them back; 
alſo to preſent all treſpaſſes committed, to 
the next foreſt- court; alſo one who roves 
or wanders from place to place. 

RANK (A.) firong, ill-ſcented, ffigking, noi- 
ſome, &c. allo corn or graſs, &c. 

very thick and cloſe togetber. 

RAN) K (S.) a row or regular line of any num- 
der of perſons or things; and in Mitrary A. 

Fairi, is the ſtraight line that the loldjers 

' compoſe a battalion or ſquadron make, 2 
they ſtand fide by fide lengthways. 

RA'NKISH (A.) ſomewhat frowlſy, u little 


dity chat was befeged] allo a lever or iar | ill-ſceated, 


inclining to ſtink. RA'NKIE 


RAP 


1 rupt, Sc. alſo to grow or ſmell ſtrong or cath or 
ole rank, He. 3 | repeating 
re RA'NK NESS (8) frowlinefs, offenſiveneſs, great number of fragments or compoſitions 

of ſmell, noiſomeneſs ; alſo the growing of 
wi, graſs, plants, Ge. too cloſe and thick, 
em occaſioned by the over · richneſs of the ſoil; 
bas RA'NSACK (V.) to txamine or look the 
bis whole houſe or bundle over, to rifle, plun- 

der, ortake away whatever is thought agree- 
la- | able or advantageous, | 

RA'NSOM (S.) a certain ſum of money 
on- paid, or condition performed, in order to 
the relcaſe a perſon from captivity, either of 
/ to war, debt, or crimes, Se. 
RA'NSOM (V.) to pay the price ſet upon a 

ful, captive, in order to ſet him at liberty, &c, 
an RANT (V.) to roar, rave, or make a noiſe 

like adrunken or mad perſon, | 
te · RANT (S.) a bragging, pretending, or affirm- 
ec ing fomething beyond nature or probability. 


RA'NTER (S.) one who ſings, roars, affiims 
and pretends to impoſſibilities ; alſo a name 
given to a pretended religious ſect in the 
time of the grand rebellion in England, 
called the family of fin, 

RA'NTIPOLE (.) a child that makes a 
hideous noiſe by crying, and is very trou- 
bleſome to dreſs, clean, or maneys- 

RAP (V.) to firike or hit 3 

e. 


blow on the head, fingers, Ce. with a ſmall 
ws alſo to ſwear grievouſly when in a 
n, , 
RAP (S.) a ſtroke or blow. 


RATS IIA (A.) greedy, —— deſirous 
of taking away another's pages c. 
RAPA'CIQUSNESS or RAPA'CITY (S.) 
* e forcibleneſs, hoſtility, rayenouſ- 
RAPE (S.) a violent forcing a virgin or wo- 
man to carnal copulation againſt her will; 
alſo a treſpaſs committed in a foreſt by vio- 
lence; alſo the wood or ſtalks of grapes 
when dried, and the fruit picked off; alſo 
« diviſion or part of a county, which in 
ſome places is called an hundred ; alſo the 
name of a plant, from the ſeed of which 
much oil is expreſſed, for various uſes. 
RAPHAEL 85 the name of a man; in the 
Theological diviſions of the Angels, he is one 
of the ſeven arch-angels, that are continu- 
ally before the throne of God, and are al- 
ways at hand to e — re „ as 
rs at large by ut it. 
RWPD (A.) violent, boiſterous, quick, 
ſwift, — * a torrent of water, run- 


ning down 
RA'PIDNESS or RAPIDITY ($.) ſwiftneſs, 
violence, haſty or quick motion, Cc. 
SAR (S.) a long ſword worn by Spani- 


Ae e violence, rbery teſt, pl 
g in war, &c, 5 
AREE'S (8.) any ſet of people, that 
openly and 2 all — over- 

_ power, Sc | : | 


RA'NKLE (V.) to fefter, grow ſote, nl or 


of ſpace, fe 46 


RA'PSODY (S.) a collecting or * 
| relating to different ſubjects ; alſo, a tedi- 
_ ous, dry ſpinning out a diſcourſe to a trou- 
dleſome length, by 
RAPTURE (S.) a fudden ſnatching or taking 
away of a thing or perſon; alſo the ſudden 


exceſs of joy, pleaſure, or ſatisfaction, that . 

a perſon falls into uon hearing of ſome- 

thing exceedingly pleaſing or advantageous, 

Sc. and in Poetry, it is the heat, ſpirit, or 

fire of a poet in his compoſitions, 

RA'PTUROUS (A.) delightful, 
raviſhing with joy, Cc. 

RARE (A.) ſeldom, uncommon, ſingular, 
eſpecially in extraordinary performances; 

and in a it ſignifies a medium 

| that is very thin, or that has many or 
large interſtices between its parts, 

RAREFA'CTION (s.) the expanding of a 

body ſo, as to make it take up much more 
ſpace than it did before, as water being 
raiſed into a ſteam by fire, Cc. | 

RA'REFY (V.) to make thin; as in thick; 
toggy weather in a room or chamber, to 

| reduce the air to quite another temperature 
by means of heat. 

RARITY or RA'RENESS (S.) ſomething 
very curious, beautiful, or uncommon z 
alſo fleſh not well boiled or roaſted ; al 
the thinneſs of the air, Cc. 

RA'SCAL 170 a baſe, wicked, vile fellow, 

a cheat, thief, Ge. 

RASCA'LITY or RA'SCALNESS (S.) any 
ſort of baſeneſs, ſuch as cheating, forging, 

lying, &c. alſo the meaner and more un- 

2 part of the people, the ſeum or 

r * : 

RASE (V,) to throw down, ' demoliſh, or to- 
tally deſtroy a caſtle, city, houſe, &c, alſo 
any writing, Cc. ſcraped or blotted out, fo 
that it cannot poſſibly be read. . 

RASH (A.) unad viſed, fooliſh, haſty, thought- 
leſs, precipitate, c. 

RASH (S.) a diſeaſe that ſhews itſelf in the 
ſkin, by an innumerable number of ſmall 
pimples, Cc. . 

RA SHER (S.) a thin ſlice of bacon cut in 
order to be broiled or fried, | ; 


cels z its market is weekly on Tue 2 


140 meaſured miles. 1 85 

RA'SOR or RAZokR (S.) an inſtrument 
made of the beſt fort of ſteel finely tem- 
pered, and very thick on the back thin 

| on the edge and ground hollow,  . 

RASP ($,) a ccarle-tooth'd file, uſed cut 

4 | 7 0 , _ away 


R AT 
away wood, horn, &c, alſo 2 broad, flat 
file with a handle, ſomewhat repreſenting 
n ſmoothing-iron, which the bakers uſe 10 
rub off the cruſt of their loaves with. 
RASP (V.) to file away, to make ſmooth or 


even. a , 
RA'SP-HOUSE (S,) a priſon, or place of 


puniſhment in Holland, like our Hridervell, 


for ſmaller crimes, where the priſoners are 
obliged to raſp logwood for their living, 


„ 
RASURE (S.) a ſcraping, ſhaving, or blot- 
_ *ting any thing out, or pulling down, &c. 
RAT (S.) an amphibious four-legged ver- 
min, that very much infeſts ſhips, barns, 
malt-houſes, bake-houſes, butchers, c. 
The Pharnicians are ſaid to have paid a 
t veneration to theſe animals; the 
Bepo in their hieroglyphicks, repre- 
ſented deſtruction by a rat; alſo a drunken 


ſtrolling perſon taken up by the watch, and 
carried to the Comprer by the conſtable, till 
the morning, is called a rat. 


To ſmell a rat, is to diſcover or ſuſpect 
ſome roguery, trick, or ill deſign againſt a 


ſon, | 
RATA'N (S.) a piece of ſmall Indian cane, 
"uſed to beat boys with at ſchool, &c. ; 
RATE (S.) a determined value or price that 
any goods are, or may be charged at; alſo 
a tax or impoſition laid upon perſons, 
houſes, or goods z alſo the ſize of a ſhip of 
war is called the firſt, ſecond, Cc. rate, 
RATE (V.) to tax or charge perſons or goods 
at a certain price; alſo to chide, brawl, 
or ſcold at a perſon for faults committed 
really or imaginarily. | 
RA'TEABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
valued or charged at a certain rate or price. 
RA'THER (Part.) to chuſe, or be more in- 
clined to one thing than another. 
RATIFICA'TION (S.) the approving or 
confirming ſomething dene by anuther, 
RA TITV (V.) to approve or confirm any 
thing by a public act. | Wee 
RA'TIO 8 in a Mathematical Senſe, is the 
relation of two magnitudes of one kind com- 
ed to one another according to quantity; 
t is alſo called a reaſon or proportion. 
RATIO'CINABLE (A.) any thing that is 
done regularly according to the dictates of 
reaſon, or that hath the uſe of reaſon, 
RATIO'CINATE (V.) to argue, reaſon, 
. diſpute, weigh, confider 
 RA'TION (S.) fo much ati. ammuni- 
tion, or forage as is allowed to one man 
in an army, which for a foot ſoldier is a 
| nd and an half of bread a day, 
RA'TIONABLE or KA'TIONAL (A.) that 
may be borne with, that hath the uſe of 
resion, and acts accordingly, ; 
RATIONA'LE (S.) an expoſition of ſome 
- doctrine or opinion; 
ment worn by the Jetolſb high priefts, 
RA'TIONALIST (S.) one that acts upon the 
principles of reaſon ;; and among the Di- 


„* 


JR 
alſo a ſacerdotal veſt- 


SAW 
| vines, it is one that prefers reaſon to reve. - 
tion. ö P 
RA'TIONALNESS or RATIONA' 
8.) reaſonableneſs, probability, . 
RA'TLINGS (S.) the lines or cords that 
make the _ that go up the ſhrouds and 
puttocks, and ſo to the top-maſt ſhroud in 
great ſhips ; when they are made, they re- 
prefent a ladder. | 
RA”T-TAIL (S.) a term for a horſe whoſe 
tail has no hair upon it; alſo ſpoken of 
thoſe'perſons whoſe hair is very ftraight, 
and hangs in long ſtraight lines, : 
RA'TTLE (V.) to brag, boaſt, make u vain 
noiſe or thumping z to talk idly and im- 
| probably, Ke. e 
RA”TTLE (S.) a toy to make a noiſe with, 
to pleaſe children; alſo a noiſy, talkative, 
| empty fellow, 
RA / AGE (V.) to waſte, deflroy, plunder, 


RAVAGE (S )b | 
"'VAGE (S.) hayock, ſ w 
1408 % eee 
AVE (V.) to ſcold, talk idly or madly 
to be 9 Vets mad, or dittraQted, 7 
RA'VEL (V.) to unweave or pull out the 
thread of any thing le nit or Mighty woven, 
RA'VELIN (S.) in Fortification, is like the 
point of a baſtion with the flanks cut off, as 
conſiſting only of two faces, which make 
an angle ſaliant; it is placed before a curtain 
to cover the oppoſite flanks of the two next 
baſtions, or to cover a bridge and gate, be- 
ing always beyond the moat; the ſoldiers 
commonly call it a half moon, 
RA'VEN or RA WIN (V.) to devour or de- 
ſtroy greedily z to covet, ſnatch, or ſeize 
pon 3 . 
RA'VENGLASS (S.) a well. built maritime 
town in Cumberland, ſeated between the ri- 
vers Ert, Eſte, and Mute, which, together 
with the ſea, encompaſſes three parts of the 
town ; the meeting of the Mute and Eſte, 
forms a _ ood harbour, which encou- 
rages ſever ſhips and barks to carry on a 
tolerable trade; its market is weekly on 
Saturday ; diicant from London 214 com- 
puted, 272 meaſured miles, | 
RA'VENOUS (A.) greedy, glottonous, co- 
vetous, &c. : ; : 
RA'VING (A.) mad, delirious, in a violent 
paſſion, Cc. | 
RA'VISH (v.) to take or ſnatch any thing 
away by violence; alſo to deflour a virgin, 
or force a woman to carnal lation a- 
gainſt her conſent ; alſo to delight or pleaſe 
exccedingly, to tranſport or elevate the mind 
with joy, Eiisfadtion, or wonder. | 
RA'VI1»HINGNESS (S.)delightfulneſs ples- 
ſantneſs, > pee A 
A'VISHMENT (S.) the act of violently 
compelling a woman to copulation z alſo 4 


tis faction ; in 


' rapture or tranſport of pleaſure, joy, or fa 
/ — card 10 0 the 1 away 

| N re 
RAVI'SS NT A., 


# 
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* 


"TORTS 


nad. 


REACH 655 the ſpace or diſtance that A 


I EE EO BY Y Te 


REACH (V.) to firetch out the hand and 


AZ Ar 


po NR > 
wolf half reared, and juſt ready to leap or 


RAW (A.) the quality of meat undreſſed z alſo 
a a perſon unſki 


RAY (s.) a beam of the ſun or a fiar, re- 


preſenting a line; alſo the luſtre or bright- 
neſs of a thing. | 
RA'YMI or YNTIP-RA'YMI(S.) a folemn 
\ feaſt which the ancient Yncas of Peru cele- 
brated in the city of Cuſco, in honour of 
the ſun ; this ſolemnity was performed in 
the month of June after the ſolſtice, when 
all the generals and officers of the army, 
and all the curacas, or great lords of the 
kingdom being aſſembled in the city, the 
| king began the ceremony, as being the ſon 
of the ſun, and chief prieſt, although they 
had always another chief prieſt, of the royal 
family, They all prepared themſelves for 
this feaſt by a faſt of three days, during 
which time they abſtained fo their 
wives, and no fire was ſuffered to be kindled 
in the city; the f.aft being ended, the Tnca 
being followed by all the princes of the 
blood, and lords of the court, went into 
the great piazza of Cuſco, and there turning 
towards the eaſt, and being all bare-footed, 
they waited for the riſing of the ſun 5 as 
| ſoon as they perceived it, they worſhip- 
ped the ſame 3 when the king, holding a 
great golden bowl in his hand, drank to 
the ſun, and afterwards gave it to thoſe 
of the royo l family to drink 3 the curacas 
drank another liquor prepared- by the veſtal 
virgins, or prieſteſſes of the ſun ;z this cere- 
mony being fipiſhed, they all returned to- 
wards the temple, whereinto the Vuca alone, 
with the princes of the blood, entered there 
to offer to the ſun divers golden veilels, and 
| ſeveral animals made in filver and gold; 
and after that the prieſt ſacrificed the vic- 


tims, which were lambs or ſheep ; and ſo 


the whole ceremony ended with extraordi- 
nary feaſtings and rejoieings. "= 
RAYO'NNANT (A.) in Heraldry, caſting 
or darting forth beams 


perſon, line, or thing can or attain 
to alſo the extent of a perſon's capacity 
or underſtanding; and in the Sea Lan- 
guage, it is the diſtance of any two points 
of land which bear to one another in a 
right line, and is principally ufed in navi- 
gable rivers, as Lime-bouſe-Reach, Green-. 
wich-Reach, Long-Keach, Cc. in the river 


Thames - 


take any thing from off a ſhelf, alſo to 
comprehend or underſtand the meaning of 
any propoſition or diſcourſe ; alſo to ſtrive 


REA 


RE-A'CTION ($.) the reciprocal action 
any two bodies have one upon another, wen 
they meet each other, which is more or eſs 
as the motion is greater or leſſer. 
READ (V.) to expreſs in proper words ] 
thing, matter, or diſcourſe, that is Wirk- 
ten, engraved, or printed; alſo to diret 
how to put into the loom any figure that 
is drawn upon paper in checked line, 
which expreſs the ſeyeral cords ar thread 
uſed in the work of a weaver. | 
REA'DER (S.) any one that reads either 
his own or another's works, but particu- 
larly reftrained to thoſe who read or pro . 
nounce lectures upon law, 22 phi- 
loſophy, &c. in univerſities, colleges, inn: 
of court, '&c, alſo thoſe miniſters in 
churches, whoſe peculiar buſineſs is to 
read the prayers or common ſervice, &c, 
READINESS (S.) preparedneſs, quickneſs, 
dexterouſneſs, willingneſs, | 
REA'DINGS (S.) the different manners that 
criticks conjecture any old manuſcript or | 
text ought to be read in; alſo commenta- 
ries, expoſitions, or gloſſes on a law, texty | 
or books, &. Re RE. 
RE- ADMISSION (S.) the pro | 
admitting a perſon —__ to act and do what | 
he had voluntarily laid down, or was diſ- 
charged from, Rs 
REA'DY (A.) willing, inclined, or defi- 
rous to do any thing; alſo expert, quick, 
perfect, &c, | 1 82 { 
To make ready, to prepare matters. or 
things ſor the reception or execution of 
another, f . . 
REAL (A.) true, actual, directly, contrary 
to imaginary or ſuppoſititiou s. 
REA LIT Vor REA'LNESS (S.) the truth, 
the poſitive matter of fact, the actual ex- 
| iſtence or being of any thing. | 
REA'LIZE (V.) to make, cauſe, or produce 
any being or ang to ſuppoſe or admit 
any thing for truth, 
REALM (S.) a kingdom or dominion of a 
ſovereign prince. | f 
REAM (S.) a parcel of paper conſiſting of 
20 quires, each of which ought to contain 
25 ſheets, and in Printing does, ſo that fo 
many ſheets as a work contains, ſo many 
reams are ſufficient for what is called a 
common impreſſion, conſiſting of five hun- 
dred books, &c. | 
RE-A'NIMATE (V.) to bring to life again 
any thing that was dead; alſo to 
freſh courage, life, or vigour into a per- 
ſon or thing. 785 
REAP (V.) to cut down, and gather in 
corn, hay, &c. alſo to receive the benefit 
or 5d 2g of any thing at any time. 
REA'PER (S.) one that mows or cuts down 
corn, 7 8 | 3 
REAR (V.) to build up, erect, nouriſh, pre- 
ſerve, or keep from harm z in Hunting, to 


1 
x 


er endeavour, or to have motions that ex- 
eite vomiling, & c. ; 75 


| or rouſe a boar is to rear him; al 


3 


XE-BAPTI ZE (V.) to baptize a 
| 1 . has already been baptied. 


a 3 herſe riſes ſo high on his hinder. 

" fart © to endanger his fallir 

; | You he is ſaid to rear an end. 

REAR (S.) the hinder part of an army or 
3 of ſoldiers, fleet of ſhips, &c. 

RIAR-A'DMIRAL (S.) the commander of 


REAR-GUARD (5.) that part of an army 
Which follows the main body to hinder or 
op deſerters. ; a 


from whence a perſon came down, 


IEA'SON (S.) that faculty of the mind that |. 


| weighs and conſiders the nature and proper- 
| ty of things, and makes concluſions accor. 
_ | dingly, and alſo diſtinguiſhes between good 
| and evil; in Mathematichs, it is the fame 
k with Ratio ; which ſee. 


EA'SON (V.) to argue or diſpute a point, 
Abi ed, 4. | 


_ | .to diſcourſe upon a 
REASONABLE (A.] agrecable to the rules 
; of reaſon, juſt, right, and fit to be done, 


EA'SONABLENESS(S,)juſtice, equity, æc. 


E-ASSE'MBLE (V.) to ſummon or meet 


| together again, 
RE-ASSIVGN (V.) to affign or make over any 


* 


AA ig v.) thin 

| : J to up a thing that 
E: vals bog n R 

' RE-ASSU'MPTION (s.) a taking or aſſu- 
ming the ſame ſhape, ſtation, or condition 
| as rſon had once laid down. | 

| RE-ATTA'CHMENT (s.) a ſecond attach- 
ment of one that was formerly attached and 
| _ Giſmiſſed the court without pay, 

over 


(V.) to cut into hollows or chan- 

nels ; alſo to check, blunt, &c. In Com- 

© Mercez. it is to diſcount or repay money be- 

fore the time agreed upon, for which the 

receiver allows the payer ſo much as the 

intereſt of the ſum paid would amount to 

at the rate _—_ upon for the time the 

note or cc is yet unexpired; in He- 

' raldry, it is the inſerting ſome mark of diſ- 
honour in an eſcutcheon, 


REBA'TE or REBA'TEMENT (8.) in . 


, ehiteflure, is the cutting channels or flutings 
in columns or pilaſters, &c. and in Trade, it 
is the ſum abated out of a parcel of money 
due at a diſtant time, for paying it down 
immediately; alſo the diminution of figures 
in a coat of arms. ; 
REBEL 600 one that takes up arms againſt 
bis lawf ince or government, or that 
is obſtinate y diſobedient to his parents, 
_ maſters, or 22 
REBE'L (v.) to riſe in arms againſt a lawful 


ing backward or |. 


be third and laſt ſquadron of a royal fleet. | 


-A'SCEND (V.) to mount or go up again |. 


REC 


to all traitorous or open taking vp of arms a» | 
gainft any. lawful prince or government; 
and alſo the ſtubborn and undutiſul beha. 
viour of children to their parcnts, and of 
- ſervants to their maſters and ſuperiors, 
| REBE'LLIOUS (A.) ftubborn, diſobedient, 
reſiſting lawful authority, or hatching or 
contriving miſchief againſt any lawful go. 
REBOUND ) to leap, bounce, or j 
„ 7 nce, or 

up again, * having N thrown — 
the ground, &c. as a marble being toſſed 
upon a pavement, or a ball truck or thrown 

inſt a wall, &c. | 5 
8 (V.) te deny, repulſe, ſcorn, dif. 

in, &c. 
REBU FF (S.) the refuſing an inferior's ſuit 
by a ſuperior with ſcorn; a poſitive deni- 
al, or ſtrong 2 a ſnappiſh, diſdain- 
nſwer. 


| ful or 1.50 a | 
REBUT'LD (V.) to build up a houſe, city, 
palace, &c, that had been 7 — or burnt 
down, or any other way deſtroyed, 
REBU'KE (V.) to chide, find fault with, 
READY ($.) an bie oglyphick 
f ) an hieroglyphick or enigma- 
tick 9 of ſomething, with ex- 
planatory motts's of words added to it, 
for the fuller and perfecter underſtanding 
the deſign or intent of the author; in 
Heraldry, it is ſuch a coat as bears an al- 
lufion to the ſurname of a perſon, as three 
eagles for Zagleſton, three caſtles for 
lcton, &c. | 5 
RE CAL (V.) to call back or over - again, as 
if a prince ſhould ſend for his ambaſſador at 
a foreign court home ſuddenly, &c. 
NECA N (V.) to deny or unſay what a per- 
ſon had formerly ſaid, done, or written. 
RECA'NTATION (S.) a diſowning what 
has been formerly ſaid or done, or ac - 
ledging that to be wrong, which heretofore 
was maintained to be right, 
RECAPA'CITATE (V.] to enable a perſon 
again io do what he formerly uſed to do, but 
for. want of ability had lately left off, 
RECAPI'TULATE (V.) to ſum up briefly 
heads of a trial, argument, or diſcourſe, 
RECE'DE (V.) to give way, fall away, re- 
tire, or depart from what had been beloze 
zromiſed, done, or ſaid. 
RECEIPT we act of taking in, or re- 
.  ceiving any thing whatever z alſo a memo - 
| 5 3 e is acknow- 
dged the payment of a ſum er 
the 8 goods, &c. a Are don: 
for the making. or compounding a remedy 
for diſcaſes, or the method of making wine, 


«a 


— 
7 


—_— 


prince or government, or to be ſtubborn and 

diſobedient to parents, maſters, or ſuperiors, 
REBE'LLION (S.) originally meant the ri. 

fing up in arms theſe provinces or 
_ kingdoms that had been conquered, in order 
do regain. their liberty ; but it is gow applied 


„ '. &. ; 

RCI VaBLE (A.) any thing that is to 

be, or may be received. 

RECEI'VE (V.) to take into poſſeſſion from 
another ; alſo to lodge or entertain a per- 
fon z al to bear, in, or ſuffer the af- 


RE- 


| fronts or injuries of another. 


67 39 


RECEIVER (8.) an officer appointed to tak 
and collect the money that is or ſhall be due 
account of any tax, &c. alſo a veſſel 
Placed to catch 1 ay. wg 1 0 
- chymiſtry, &c. a aſs in an air- 
pump, out of, which the air is drawn, and 
within which animals, &c, are put, to ſhew 


the ſeveral ex 


nts, 
RECENT (A.) new, freſh, juſt done, lately 
or of a ſhort ſtandin 


RECE/PTACLE ($.) any thing or place ap- 


inted for the ion of a perſon, goods 
ky &c. alſo A bing or lurking hole 
ill purpoſes, 


RE'CEPTION (s.) the kind or ill uſage| 


that a perſon gives or receives from another; 
alſo the receiving any thing, 


b 
RxECEPTIVE (S.) a place or veſſel that is 


fit to receive either perſons or things. 

RECE'SS or RECE'SSION (S.) a retreating, 
going back, or withdrawing ; alſo a place of 
retirement, eaſe, or hiding; and in Affronomy, 
the going back of the equinoRial points 
every year about 5o ſeconds, occaſioned by 
the of the earth's ſwerving from that 

| paralleliſm with the ſun, that it apparently 

ps with itſelf during the whole time of 
its annual revolution, 

RE'CHABITES (s.) a ſect among the Jets, 
founded by Rasbab, the father of Jonadab, 
whoſe original, or the time when he lived, is 
to us unknown ; ſome imagine him to have 
been of Judab, others, that he was a prieſt, 
or at a Levite ; others imagine that they 

were only attendants in the temple, and 

_ waited upon the prieſts and Levites, the de- 
ſcendants of the Kerites, who were derived 
from Midian, ſon of Cuſh, who was of the 
iſſue of Hobab or of Fethro, the father of 
Zipporah, the wife of Moſes, who entered 
into the promiſed land along with the He- 
brews, and dwelt in the portion of the tribe 
of Judab about the dead ſea; were diſ- 
 Linguiſhed from the Iſraelites only by their 
| retired ſort of life, and by their contempt of 
cities and houſes; ſome have thought that 
Jethro himſelf firſt founded the Rechabites, 
and that Jonadab, one of his deſcendaats, 
made a new.order, and enjoined his poſterity 
neithertodrink wine nor dwell in houſes, to 
ſow no grain, to plant no vineyards, to have 
no lands, and to'dwell in tents all their lives; 
this injunction did not oblige all the Kenites, 
but only the particular deſcendants of Fong- 
dab, which they continued to obſerve 300 
pou in the oof pong of the reign of Je- 
kim king of , Nebuchadnezzar com- 

ing to beſiege Jeruſalem, the Rechabite were 
forced to leave the country and to take re- 
fuge in the city, yet however without quit- 

; their cuſtom of lodging in tents; during 

this fiegs, Feremiab was commanded by God 


| to cauſe the Rechabites to enter into the tem- 


E to drink, which 


did accordingly, but remained ſted- 
in their — and refuled; 


for} ' 


upon which the prophet ſets before the If- 
raclites the n of theig _ 
from God, and doing contrary to bis com- 
mandments, and ſhews them how ſtedfaſt 
the Rechabites were to the inſtitytions of 
their founder, who had impoſed ſuch ſevere 
- reſtraints upon them. 
RECHA'NGE 
price of ng e, or rover the pejes of a 
new exciange due upon a bill of exchange, 
to refund the bearer by the drawer or en- 
| dorſer ; alſo extraordinary ſtores kept on 
board a ſhip, to ſupply any accident that may 
happen in the cordage, tackle, &c, of that 
already in uſe. 
RECHA'RGE (S.) a charging again of any 
iece of ordnance, or ſmaller fire - arms, to 
ready for uſe, 


rovident, &c. 


an's gue ion. | 
RECIPIENT (S.) any veſſel, &c. that is 
made or appointed te contain or receive any 


thing, 5 
RECYPROCAL (A.) mutual, alternate, in- 
terchangeable, any thing that aſſects dif- 
fcrent parties py 
RECIPROCA'TIO (S.) the act of return» 
ing or interchangin 


RECITAL or RECITA'TION (s.) a nam- 


Tee, conſiſts, a pronouncing or ſaying 
| y Beart. | 
RECITATIVE (A.) ſomething wer j to a. 
recital z and in Muſich it is a fort of - 
ing in a plain but muſical ſinging manner, 
much like the plain chant uſed in cathedrals 
at reading the pſalms, confeſſion, creed, c. 
and particular 
acting dramatick performances in operas, &c. 
RECT TE 0 to repeat or ſay by heart, te 
enumerate or particularize. 


or account; alſo to judge, think, 


ne. 
nfckowmo (S.) the adjuſting an accom 
or caſting up the value of work, wages, &c, 
alſo the accompt itſelf; and in Navigation, 
it is the method of eſtimating a ſhip's way, 
to know where the is, and how.. 
far ſhe 1s run, &. 125 . | 
RECLA'IM (V.) to call back, to amend, to 
perſuade to leave off bad praftices z alſo 
wo grow: better, and leave vieious cour-. 


RECLINA'TION (s.) a leanings or 
backwards from à vertical plane. 
RECLU'SE (A.) ſhut up, or retired from the 


Fe. that live in cloiſters or religious houſes, 
' and are not at liberty to go in and out at 


(8.) 2 ſecond payment of tho 


| 
- 


RE'CHLESS (A.) care'eſs, negligent, im- 
RECIPE (s.) a phyſical receipt, or phyſici- - 


ing or repeating the particulars of which 


uſed at the rehearſing or. 


RE'CKON (V.) to compute, value, caft b. 
2 


backwards, a term principally uſed in dial- 
| ling, and ſpoken of ſuch whoſe planes lean 


world; and chiefly ſpoken of nuns, monks, 


RECLV/. 


— 


' RECLU'SION(S.) a retiring ſrem the world 
co live in i loneſome place, or religious 


RECO'GNISANCE or RECO'GNIZANCE 
- (.) a bond cr obligation upon record, ac- 
/ ledged in ſome court of record, before 
ſome judge, teflifying the recogniſer to owe 
to the recogniſee a certain ſum of money. 
RECCGNI'SE or RECOGNIZE (V.) to 


knowled hots paion or thing, v7 ag 

- RECOCNISEE' or RECOGNT ZER (S.) the 

| on that is bound in a bond or recogni- 

© _ lance to another, | To 
RECOGNITION (s.) an acknowledgment, 
examination, or review, - | 

RECOVL wo to fall back, give way, to 
draw or run backward as a gun does when. 


fired, | 
\-RECOTL (S.) the motion or running back of 
a gun after it is fired or diſcharged, the 
arting or flying back of any thing, 


coin, and to coin it over again, as when the 

broad or clipp'd money was called in, 
RECOLLE'CT 92 bethink one's ſelf, or 

call to mind any thing that is paſſed or ſlipt 


ſummon or ater ings Logether again that 
are ſcattered, * © 5 
RE COLLECTION (S.) a manner or mode 
of thinking, whereby thoſe notions, actione, 
or ideas that were forgotten are again brought 
to mind, and viſible to the perception, 
memory, or underſtanding. | 
RE'COLLECTS (S.) a branch or part of the 
23 A Sk 
 RECOMME'NCE (V.) to begin a ſuit or 
thing aſreſh, after it had lain ſlill ſor ſome. 


time. 5 
RECOMME'ND (v.) to offer or lay a perſon 
or thing to, or before another with the ad- 
vantage of a good character, in otder to in- 
duse the perſon to whom the recommenda-, 
tion is made, to favour, encourage, or em- 
loy the ondertaking or perſon, _ 
ECOMME'NUABLE (A.) chat deſerves en- 
*couragement, that 1s worthy of praiſe, 
EECOMMENDA'TION 9 offering, 
"commendinr, praiſing, or ſetting forth a 
* perſon of thing to advantage. 


RECOMME'NDATIVE or RECOMME'N- 


a perſon's intereſt, or reader him 
acceptable, Ke. LEE 
RE'COMPENCE (S.) a gratuity or reward 

ven for ſome ſervice done, 7 
KE'COMPENCE {V.) to reward, requite, or 
make a perſon ſatisfaftion or amends for 
ſomething already done, 
RECOMPOU'SE (V.) in Printing, itis to com- 
poſe or ſet a page, &c, over ag4inz in P- 
t, it is to give ſach medicine as may 


own or acknowleige ; alſo to take notice or 


RECOTN (V.) to melt down old or broken | 


out of one's mind, or that was forgotten, to 


DATORY (A.) any thing that ſerves tog 


RECONCILE (V.) to compoſe differench 
| make thoſe friends that were before at ya- 
| riance 3 to interpret or explain ſeeming 
1 1 5 5 #12 borate 
RECONCTLEABLE (A.] that be ac 
counted for, a. ca — A 22 
friends, or reconciled. | 1 
RECONCILIA“TTION or RECONCITLE. 
MENT (S.) the act of compoſing differen- 
ces, quarrels, or diſagreements, and making 
thoſe friends that before were enemies. 
RECO'NDITORY. (S.) a warehouſe or ſtore- 
| 4 a repoſitory or place to lay up goods, 
; e, in. = des * 
RECONDU TCT (V.) to bring an army or 


lace or country where they were carried. 
RECONNOTTRE (V.) in Var, is the go- 
ing to view and ſee the ſituation of a camp, 
c. in order to make a report thereof; at; 
Sea, it is the coming ſo near a fleet, as to 
| 2 and diſtinguiſh of what nation, ſtrength, 
Cc, It 18, 70 
RE CONVENTION (S.) among. the Gvili- 
ans, is a contrary action CR by the de- 
ſendant, 81 | 7 4 
RECORD (V.) to regiſter, enrol, or memo- 


on any occaſion ; alſo to ſing like birds, or 
to play upon an inſtrument now commonly 

called the flute, 708 7 
RE'CORD (S.) a memorial or thing entered by 
the authority of à court, to preſerve the 
memory of any proceedings had upon any 

| ſuit; alſo a teſtimony, witneſs, or evidence. 
RECORDER (S.) a perſon well {killed in the 
laws, that the mayor or other chief magi- 
ſtrate of a city or town corporate, having 
juriſdiction, or a court of records within his 
precincts, takes or aſſociates to himſelf for 
the better managing and executing matters 
of juſtice, according to law; alſo the ancient 
name of a muſical inſtrument now called the 


flute, | | as 
RECO'VER. (V.) to reſtore to health one that 
of 9 ;,alſo to get again any thing that was 


'RECO'VERABLE (A.) any thing that 
be reftored to its 2. 3 or che 
may be amended. or improved, or that may 


loſt, or well nigh ſpoiled, _ 
RECO'VERY (S.) a getting ſometbing again 


that had been loſt ; the being amended or 


+ reſtored from fickneſs to a fats of health; 
in Lhwit is the obtaining any thing ſued 
for, by decree or judgment in law, _ 

RECOU'NT (V.) to recite, relate, or tell the 
ſeveral particulars of a matter or thing; alſo 
to tell or count money over again. 

RECOURSE (S.) a reiuge or application 


cauſe the patient to reſt or ſleep after bleed- 
jog, roiung, „e. 


1 


3 


n. 1 : 


Ts 


fingle perſon back again from any ſtrange 


randum any proceedings, ſo as they may be 
always kept in memory, and applied to up- 


be gotten or found again, after having been 


trade to a perſon for help, - affiftance, or 
e alſo a paſſage, return, or going | 


apply to a perſon for help, &c. 
RECREATE 


_ RECTI 


4 


5 %% 
J. baue Recourſe, to have the liberty of 


going to a perſon, place, or thing; to quote 
12 c. as an authority; to appeal or 


REAT 91 to divert, amuſe, pleaſe, 
delight, refreſh, make merry, &c, 
RECREA'TION (S.) ſport, paſtime, pleaſure, 
a ſatisfa or pleaſing amuſement, &c, 
RECREA'TIVE 4 pleaſing, divertive, a- 
muſing, ſatie factory, &c. 
RECREMENT (.) 
matter in the blood or body, or any of its 
parts; alſo a liquor ſeveral times diſtilled 
over again; and in Phy/ich, the ſeyeral juices 
appointed by nature for particular uſes, which 
are ſeparited in the ſeveral glands, 


RECREMENTI'TIOUS (A.) thick, muddy, | 


full of dregs, coarſe, mean, ordinary, 
RECRI'MINATE (V.) to excuſe a fault, or 
miſdemeanor laid to a perſon's charge, by 
charging the accuſer with the ſame, or a 
eater crime. | 
CRIMINA'TION (S.) a re- charging or 
excuſing one's ſelf for a fault committed, 
by accuſing the accuſer with the ſame, or a 
reater crime, | 
RECRIMINA”TOR (S.) one that recrimi- 
nates or charges others with the ſame, or 
greater faults than he himſelf is charged 
with, as an exeuſe for himſelf, | 
RECRUDE'SCENCE (3.) a growing, freſh, 
raw, or ſore again, after the wound, ulcer, 
.&c, had ſeemingly been cured, &c, | 
RECRUIT (V.) to ſupply with what was 
wanting, a filling up a vacaney, or ſupply- 
ing a defect. $4 | 
RECRUITS (S.) any freſh ſupply, as in an 
4 J when freſh men are raiſed to ſupply 
the deficienciesof deſerters, or of the killed, 
wounded, &c, 


is the quadrant of a circle, formed by the 
falling of two ſtraight lines, perpendicularly 
upon one another, 2D, 


' RECTIFI'ABLE (A.) that is capable of being 


amended or ſet to rights. 


RECTIFICA'TION (S.) an amending, im- 


proving, or ſetting to rights : and in Chy- 


miſtry, it is the diſtilling ſpirits over again | 


to make them the purer; and in Mathema- 

icli, it is the finding a ſtraight line equal 
to a curyed one, f = 

RECTIFIER. (S.) one who amends or puts 
things to rights; and in Navigation, it is 
an inſtrument contrived to determine the 
variation of the conipaſs, in order to reftify 
the ſhip's way or courſe, | 


were out; to mend, correct, improve; to 
diftil a ſpirit a ſecond time to render it more 
Pure; alſo to bring the ſun's place in the | 
ecliptick on a material globe to the brazen 
| meridian, &c, in Mathematichs, to find a 


any ſort of ſuperfluous | 


8 


RE'CTANGLE (S.) an angle whoſe meaſure | 


4s £ $ 8 4 . 
* 4 R y g 5 ; 
4 , 8 P : 


to bring the ſuppoſed time of # perſon's 


birth to the true time. 


RECTILINEAL or RECTILI'NEAR (A.) 


figures or angles made b 


| the meeting to- 
ether of ri t or Riraight | 


t lines, 


RE'CTITUDE or RE'CTITY (s.) upright- 


neſs, equity, juſtice, honeſty ; alſo ſlraight- 
neſs or evenneſs, &c. 


REC TOR (S.) a governor, director, or ruler 


alſo the parſon or miniſter of a pariſh, who 
office is to preach, adminiſter the ſacra- 
ments to, and viſit, inſtruct, and take 
care of the ſouls of his pariſhioners; alſs 
the head or principal of an univerſity or col- 
lege, and of a convent of Jeſuits, &. 
RE'CTORY (S.) a pariſh-church, parſonage, 
or ſpiritual living, with all its rights, glebes, 


tythes, cc. 
RECU'MB ENCE, RECU'MBENCY, or RE- 
 CU'MBENTNESS (S.) a depending or re- 
lying upon a perſon or thing, . 
RECUMBENT (A.) lying along, lolling, or 
truſting one's whole weight upon a thing. 
RECU'R (V.) to return, run, or come backs 
again, 
RECU'RRENCY, RECU'RRENTNESS, or 
RECU”RSION (S.) the returning, running, 
or coming back again. | 
RECURVA'TION, RECU'RVEDNESS, or 
RECU'RVITY (S.) a bending or being bent 
backwards like the upper part of an S. 
RECU'SANCY (S.) a diſſenting from, or 
non-conformity with the ſtate, by not com- 
plying with certain conditions required by 
a government. woe | 18 | 
RECU'SANTS (S.) in a Lam Senſe, 1 0 
means thoſe who deny the king's ſupre- 
macy, and in a particular. manner Roman 
Catholicks ; though this has often been ex- 
tended to proteſtants of ſeveral denomina- 
tions, for. diſſenting from the eſtabliſhed 
church, and holding their- religious meet- 
ings againſt law, or without the leave or 
' conſent of the government. c 
RECU'SSION (S.) a ſhaking, forcing, thruſt- 
ing, or beating back, | 
RED (S.) a well known ftrong colour, and 
one of the principal or primary colours of 
natural bodies, or rather an idea excited 
in the mind by the reflection of light fal- 
ling in a particular manner. | 
RE'DDING or READING (S.) in Berkfbire, 


is a very ancient town, and formerly very 


(V.) to put things in order that | 


_ line equal to a curved one, or a plane 
to acurved ſurface z- in Aſrolegy, it is 


famous for its fine abbey ; it is how a very 
large, wealthy, and handſome- built town, 
+ ſituate on the river Kenner, but ſo near the 
Thames, that the largeſt barges come 3 Fo 
the town-bridge, where are wharfs to 16; 
and unload all ſorts of goods, by means 
" whereof a great trade in malt and meal is 
carried on with London, and all forts of com- 
moditles with the inland counties which are 
brought from London; the town has three 


| large churches, and three meeting-houſes z 


the Kenngt is exceedingly ſtored with ___ 


, 


ee}, dace, and particularlytrout 
no there are but few ; it has conſtant); 
dad parliaments held ip its refeory z the 


| election of members of parliament | 
borough is in the ms aldermen, and 


” 
4-0 
* 


RE DDIE or RU'DDLE (s.) a fort of red foſſil 
RED E (S.) an old word uſed by the Port, and 
Fon of the Plalms, ſignifying advice or 


REDEEMER ( 


 Kkinſman 


(V.) to give or deliver aſ 
© * thing back again, 1 
-RE-DELYVERANCE (s.) « returning, u- 


RE-D 


bo 
FE; 


And enjoy again, an eſtate that has been ſold, 


principal inftances of charity or generoſity 


it is governed b 


 diftant from London 32 computed, and 40 
- meaſured miles. : 
 REDDI'TION (s.) fubmiffion, 2 giving a- 


' REDEEM (v.) to bring out of f 
dne, priſon, &c, to ranſom or ſet at 
. a1 MALE A.) any thing that may 
be p 


is given by way of eminence, to Jeſus Chriſt, 
. a 


" him who had the right of redemption in any 


do the ſam Oo originally owned it, 
RE-DELT VE 


REDEMPTION (S.) in Law, is a right that' 


RED 


tror u was ſor⸗ 


merly very much inhabited by clothiere, but 
ſent two members to parlament, and is 
the time of the abbey's flouriſhing, has 


this 


more than 600, 
a mayor, 12 aldermen ; 
, with other officers; it 
urge market weekly on Saturday; 


who are in a 


in, reſtoring or ſurrendering a place; and 
<q" A is the judicial acknowledgment that 
the land or thing in queſtion belongs to 
the demandant, 


ſtone, commonly called red chalk, uſed b 
painters to draw or ſketch out figures, whic 
works are commonly called drawings. 


| woypr p44 in Sternbold and Hophint's ver- 

counſel. 

's bon- 

berty. 

for, | , purchaſed, or ſet at li- 
; . 


or 
reſerving the equity of redemption, | 

.} a deliverer, ſaviour, pur- 
chaſer, or ſetter at liberty, &c, this name 


and Saviour of the whole world; 
but in Moſes's Law, it was alſo given to 


"Inheritance, or even the n of a near 

that may redeem it out gf the 
hands of a ſtranger, or of any other Jeu 
that had bought it, without waiting for the 
ſabbatical year, when it returned of itſelf 


rendering, exchanging, or giving a perſon} 
or thing back again, wat was taken hl 


tive, K 
EMA'ND (V.) to require, afk far, 
demand a thing again. 


any perſon has, to enter upon, have, poſſes, 


mortgaged and enjoyed by another, upon 
paying a certain ſum, or performing certain 
conditions, &c. alſo the freeing and ſetting 
perſons at liberty that are in bondage, capti- 


vity, or priſon ; this was eſteemed one of the 


| 


4 


| 
| 
| 


K * — 


bertyx. Hap {| vows of 
REDEE'MABLES (S.) funds, lands, taxes, 
i ſolid conditionally, 


"RED 
building ſynagogues, repairing the fortifics. 
tions 1 to un- walls, 1 under this 
circumftance they confidered their country. 
men did not only want the conveniencies of 
life, but were under the abſolute command 
of infidels, and ran a great hazard in their 
conſciences and religion; and if they could 
not ranſom all, they uſed to give the preſe- 
rence according to the —_ of ſex, qua- 
lity, &c. and here generally a woman was 
preferred to ꝝ man, a prieſ to a Levite, and 
a Leuite to'a Lay-Iſraclite, a Lay-Iſraclii to 
a proſelyte, a e to one manumiſed, and 
one nanumiſed to a ſſaue; if a man happened 
to be in a ſtate of captivity with his father, 
or a rabbin his inſtructor, he was brit toran- 
ſom himſelf and his rabbin before his fa 
but if his mother happened to be in that cop. 
dition, the was to be freed before either of 
the other two; among the old Roman, the 
offices of aſſiſtance and protection were due, 
in the firſt place to parents, and in the ſe- 
cond to thoſe under guardianſhip, after which 
er dependents, and gueſts were to be 


erved, 

REDE MPTION OF CAPTIVES (S.) amj- 
litary order at firſt, but fince a religious one, 
called alſo Notre Dame de la Mercy, founded 
by Peter Nolaſque, and Raymond de Rochfort, 
and Peter king of Arragon; the religious of 
this 5 beſides the three ordinary 
chaſtity, poverty, and obedience, 
malce Hangs A themſelves for the 

deliverance of Chriſtian ſlaves detained 
the Farbarians, and alſo to enter into ſervi- 
tude for the redecming of Chriſtians ; the ſe- 
veral popes have not only approved of this 
order, but alfo granted them divers privileges, 
e 1 E'TFORD-EAST 18A 

ottinghamſhire, is a very ancient boro 

town, built on the eaſt of the river 1d, 
over which is a ſtone bridge; it ſends two 
members to parliament, and has been, by 
divers charters from ſeveral Kings, endowed 
with large privileges, and by its laſt, granted 
the 5th of king James I. it was incorporated 


* 


2 * 


na. new, by the name of bailiff and burgeſſes, 


appointing the guyernment thereof to be in 
two bail, called the ſenior and junior bai- 
liffs, and 12 aldermen; they have alſo a high · 
ſteward, who is commonly a nobleman; 
they have alſo two chamberlains, a tows- 
clerk, and two ſerjeants at mace ; the bai- 
liffs axe annually elected the firſt of 457 
and enter upon their office the firſt of 5 
tember following; the ſenior bailiff is choſe 
out of the aldermen, and the junior bailif 
out of the freemen that have ſerved the office 
of chamberlain ;. the market is very large 
weekly on Saturday, eſpecially for hops, 
barley, and malt z diftant from Londen 110 


— ASS....4 


computed, and 1386 meaſured miles. 
RED FU'STIAN 8 a nick name for claret, 


or red 


among the Jer, and preferred tu relieving 


the poor, or publick benefactions, ſuch as | 


| rt wine. 
RED GUM (.) « diforder in derben chil 


a << _— ns © a oo. #.._ wo iS «» £4 oc at 


1 
Hs 


NE 5 


come out upon the ſkin, 


CEE Fu * : mM 23 8 : _—_ 12 * 9 0 
1 


there are many iſlands in it, which are not 
inhabited in the winter; the middle cf the 


teen, konſiſting of an inumerable 2.0 - veſſels uſed in this ſea are flat bottomed ;/ 


REDYCULUS (s.) the name of a god to 


whom the Romans built a temple near Rome, | 


upon the way. to the gate cal:ed Capana, near 


pnto which Hannibal approaching, in order] 
to enter into Rome, the deftruQtioa whereof] | 
at this day rarely ſuffer any ſhips but their 
with all his army, being ſeized with a ſud-| 
den terror, occaſioned by horrible ſpectrums 
that appeared in the air, as if it were for the 


he had ſworn, was obliged to return haſtily 


defence of the city; in the ſame place, juſt 
as Hannibal bad advanced, and from whence 


he returned when he left off his enterprize, | 


the Romans built a temple, which they con- 
ſecrated to this god, - / 


REDI/NTEGRATE (v-) to reſtore, ts mike| 


afreſh, to renew or begin again. 
REDINTEGR A/TION (S.) a renewing, mal 
, ing up again, reſtoring refreſhing, &c. 


' RED-LETTER-MAN (S.) a great obſerver of 


church-holidays ; a Roman Cathelick. 
REDOU/BLE . to come a 

the force a perſon did any 
increaſe, grow greater, &c, 


REDOU/BT ABLE (A.] dreaded, feared; &c. 


- 


| KEDOU/BTS (s.) in Forrification, ſmall ſquare 


forts, to lodge corps de garde, and are uſed 
to ſecure the lines. of circumvallation and 
contravallation, and the approaches; the) 
are alſo made ſometimes upon every traverſe 
of the trenches, to defend the work againſt 
the ſallies of the beſieged j they are often 
uſed before ftrong towns, at ſmall diſtances 
before the counterſcarp, to keep the enemy 
at a diſtance, and cover the ſallies of the 
garriſon ; they are ſometimes greater, and 
ſometimes lefſer, but their parapet being n 
to reſiſt cannon, is only eight or nine feet 
thick, with two or three feet banks; andthe 
ite about the ſame breadth or depth. 

REDO/UND (v.) to abound, or be over and 
above, more than enough ; ſuperfluous; alſo 
to turn to, or light upon, 

RED-RA'G (S.) a mock name for that buſy 
member called the tongue. 

REDRE'SS (V.) to relieve, or do juftice to 
an injured perſon; to take away all cauſe of 

, complaint, 

AED. SEA (S.) a branch of the Indian or 
Ethiopian ocean, Which parts Arabia from 
Africa and Egypt, running from north to 
ſouth about 1200 miles; towards the north 


18 full of rocks, which by 1eaſon of its nar- 
rowneſs, render it dangerous for ſailors, and 
therefore not much frequented, eſpecially 
now the way to the Indies is diſcovered by 
the ocean j the children of 1ſraz/'s paſſing 
over this ſea undet the conduct of Meſergdry- 
foot, will make it for ever memorable 3; it is 
more like a river than a ſea, and in many 


le; and others covered With water 3 th 


in with twiee 
ing before, to 


it is about eight or nine miles over, ane] 


ing ; 
places ſhallow, and univerſally firewed over REDV/PLICATE (v.) to double or fold ove? 
with rocks and ſands, ſome of which are | | 


- _ water is clear, and from 25 to 50 fathoms 
deep; but the ſhores, eſpecially the eaſtern 
: and weſtern are ſo ſull of rocks and Choals, 
that it is impoſſible to paſs them but by day- 
light, and with zn expert pilot; the Turks 


own to paſs ard repaſs on this ſea, you! ac- 
count of the de predations made ſome time ag 
by the Portugueſe, | | 
RE D-SHANK S.) the name of a bird; ; 
'REDU/BBERs (S.) certain perſons who buy 


| = it of anether colour, &c, to diſguiſe it; 
RE 


weaker, to humble, conquer, or ſubdue, 
'REDU/CIBLE (A.) that may be changed; al 
tered, conquere%4 made leſs, &c, 55 

REDU'CTION (S.) a bringing back again, 4 
Tubduing, conquering, or changing out of one. 
name or form into another; and in Arith- 
metick, is the name of a particular rule, 
which when it would change a larger-ſpe- 
cies of coin, weight, meaſure, &c, into a leſs 


but fill to retain the ſame value, multipli- | 


cation is uſed; and is called redud7/on de- 


ſeending ;; to effect which, the quantity of 


the greater name is multiplied by ſo many of 
the leſſer as makes one of the greater; avin 
20 ſhillings to khow how many peice, that 


on the contraty, a leſſer name being given, 
to find how many of the greater is contained 
therein, you muſt divide the given number 
by ſo many of the leſſer as makes one of the 


and this is called reduclion aſcending 5 as if 
240 pence were given, to know how many 
ſhillings were contained therein, that num“ 
ber being divided by 12, the anſwer will be 
20 z in Algebra, ths clearing an equation 
of fractions, and other troubleſome and ſu» 
perfluous quantities, and bringing down the 
pepe to their loweſt terms, the tranſpo- 
ng of quantities from one fide to the other, 
till the quantities known poſſeſs one fide of 
the equation, and the unknown the other, 
whereby both ate known, is called redu#jon 
| of equations 5 and in drawing of maps, figures; 
c. it is the making them leſſer than the 
copies or originals by the help of a ſeale; 
c. and in Surgery, it is the putting a diflo= 
cated or fractured bone into its proper place; 
REDU/CTIVE (A.) any thing that may be 
leſſened or reduced. : 
REDU/NDANCY, REDU/NDANTNESS, of 


| dance and overflowing, Kc. a 


ſtolen cloth, knowi'g it to be ſo, and then 


REDU/NDANCE (s.) ſuperfluity, abun- 


% 


U/CE (V.) to bring down lower, to make 


number being multiplied by 12, the pence in 
a ſhilling, the product or anſwer is 240 and 


greater, and the quotient is the anſwer ſought; 


* 


REDU/PLICATE (A.) abounding,  exceed- | 


ing, everflowing, &c. 
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REE (s.) 's ſmall Portugueſe coin, of about [ 


half a farthing Zngliþ value. "oy 
REED (s.) thoſe ſtems, flags or ſtalky graſs, 
that grow by or in the rivers or fenny places, 


hollow within; alſo a Fetiſh meaſure of 3 


yards and 3 inches in length. | = 
RE-E/DIFY (V,) to build up again that which 
had been pulled or thrown down. | 
REEK (V.) to ſmoak or caſt forth a ſteam 
like hot water, meat, &c. 
REEK (S.) a ſteam, ſmoak 
ftack of hay or corn. 


REEL (V. to ſtagger or tctter, not to be able 


to ſtand or walk by reaſon of liquor, the va- 
rs, &c, 

R EL (s.) an inſtrument to wind thread, filk, 

e. into ſkains, &c. 


RE-E/NTER (v.) to come back again, and 


go into a place, houſe, &c, that a perſon 
ad left the poſſeſſion of, &c. 
RE-E/'NTRY. RE-E/NTERING, or RE- 

 . E/NTRANCE (S.) a going back or into a 
place again that a perſon was come from; 
and in La, to take the poſſeſſion of land, 
Ke. that had been aſſigned over to another, 
c. alſo to cairy an article to a perſon's ac- 
count again, after it had been written off or 
diſcharged. 

RE-EST A/BLISH (V.) to ſettle a perſon or 

thing again that had been put out of the 
Way, &c, 

REEVE (V.) among the Sailer, is uſed for 
putting a rope in, through, &c, as when 

, they would ſay, Put the rope through the 
block, they ſay, Reeve it through the block, 
e. the contrary is unrecve. 

REEVE (s.) the foremin, ſteward, or over- 
ſeer of a coal-pit or coal-mine, is called a 
coal. re-; alſo the bailiff of a manor or 

- franchiſ-, &c, h 

RE-EXA/MINE (V.) to examine any thing 
over again, 

RE EXTE/NT (s.) a ſecond extent made 
upon lands or tenements, upon complaint 
made, that the firſt exvent was partially ex- 
ecuted, 


REFE/CTION (S.) any meal or matter of | 


eating and drinking, to refreſh a wearied or 
hungry perſon, | 

REFE/CTIVES (S.) enlivening, comforting, 
or refreſhing medicines, proper for weak or 
fainting perſons, a 

REFE/CTORY or REFE'CTUARY (S.) 
common hall or dining-room, eſpecially in a 
monaſtery, college, &c, where the friars, 
nuns, ſcholars, &c, cat all together, 

REFE'L (V.) to confute, diſprove, or de- 
monſtrate by plain arguments the falſity, 
improbability, or diſadvantage of any pro- 

oſition 
REFER (V.) to fend back to another perſon, 
to quote a perticular-paſſige of 3 book, &. 


alſo to ſubmit a Matter in diſpute to the]. 


adgwent and determination of others. 


nertner (.] one to u hom a matter in dif 


1 


* 


or vapour z alſo «| 


| 


REF 


ute js ſubmitted to be determined ; an . 

itrator, &c. 

RE'FERENCE (S,) in Writing or Printing, is 
a mark that ſhews where ſomething ſpoken 

of is more fully treated of, &c, 10 a ſub. 

mitting any matter in diſpute to the deciſion 
of other perſons choſenon purpoſe, : 

REFERE'NDARY (S.) formerly meant the 
maſter of requeſts, or keeper of the ſeals of 
a prince or chancellor; but now in Fran, 
it means an officer of the Chanceiy, who 
makes report of the letters of juſtice, as of 
thoſe of reciſion, and ſuch like; at Romy, 
they are the prelates who bring before the 
pope affairs and requeſts, or petitions for 
the ſignature of right and favour, who take 
cognizance of cauſes brought before them, 
and wherein they act for any ſum not ex- 
ceeding ob crowns of gold, 

REFI'NE (V.) to make pure, or take away 
the droſs from any metal, liquor, &c, alſo 
to improve the manners or morals ofa peo- 
ple, &c, alſo to make critical remarles upon 
a matter, to handle a ſubje& curiouſly and 

with judgment. | 

REFI'NING or REFI'NEMENT (S.) the art 
of ſeparating gold and filver from any othe: 
metals it may be mixed with; alſo the im- 
proving upon any ſubject, by curiouſly and 
critically conſidering every part, and by add- 
ing to or ſubtracting from it. 

REFI'T (V.) among the Sailors, is to clean, 
mend, repair, and make a ſhip fit for ſer- 
vice again, after coming from a long or ha- 
zardous voyage ; alſo the mending or mak- 
ing up again a houſe, a coat, &c. fit for that 

| ſervice, which before it was not, 

REFLE/CT (V.) to beat or caſt back the ray 
of light or heat; alſo to ſpeak d iſreſpectfulh 
of a perſon by cenſuring or ſpeaking ill of 
him ; alſo to think, ponder, conſider, ot 
meditate ſeriouſly upon a thing, 

REFLE'/CTION or REFLE/XION (S.) the 
returning back of rays of heat or light, by 
firiking upon -a hard body z alſo that opera- 
tion of the mind, whereby a perſon _ 
and conſiders the ſeveral circumſtances of an 
object or affair, by means where«f the ſeve- 
ral fdeas raiſed or excited in the mind are te- 

gulated and duly formed, 


EFLEXIBV/LITY or REFLE/XIBLENESS 
(S.) the nature, condition, or circumſtance 
of a thing, that renders it capable of te- 
flefion, | ; 
REFLO/W ( V.) to roll or flow back again, 
RE'FLUX or REFLU'XION (s.) principally 
ſpoken of the tide flowing back again after it 
is come to its full height, commonly called 
the ebbing of the tide, ; 
REFO/RM (V.) to mend, new-mould, or rec- 
tiſy a perſon or thing, eſpecially ſpoxen of 
bringing perſons over from a wicked, p!o- 
Agate life, to ſobriety and regularity ; in 48 
Army, it is to reduce a body of men, either 


by diſbacding the whole, and putting the 


the horizon are moſt obnoxious to it; where- 


| r 
mn. 8 : 2 By , ge 5 ö 
officers and men into other bodies, or only; 
- breaking a part and keeping the reſt. 
KORN ADO (S.) an officer whoſe com- 
pony or troop 1s broke, and he continued only 
n 


who ſerves as a volunteer in order to learn the 
duty of an officer. e 
REFORMA/TION (S.) the act of reforming 
or amending of abuſes, errors, &. and in an 
eſpecial manner is ſpoken both of the time 
and act of the Protelants ſeparating from, 
and forſaking of the ſeveral notorious abuſes 
crept into and practiſed by the church of 
Rome, particularly the univerſal reformation 
; 16 the 2908 conturye = i ae 
REFO/RMED(A.) amended, reclaimed, new- 
; made, or formed over again, 


REFO/RMED (s.) thoſe who have left off the 
practice of worſhipping ſaints and angels, of | 
adoring the- hoſt, diſpenſing indulgences, | 


ewning the ſupremacy of the pope in ſoreign 


kingdoms, praying for the dead, and ſeveral | 


| 


other ſuperſtitious practices, and now cal- 
' led by the general name of Proteſtants, | 


REFO'RMER (S.) one who makes it his bu- | 
fineſs to correct miſdemeanours, and cauſe | 
bid practices to be left off, 5 


REFRA/CT (V.) to reſiſt, force, or beat bac | 

, again, - „„ 

REFRA/CTION (3.)io Aftrmomy and Perſpec- 
tive, is that diverſity of eſpe and error of 
the Gght, which happens in our contemplat- 
ing the ſtars or beholding bodies or objects 
at a great diſtance, either by optick inſtru- 
ments, or any other interpoſed diaphanous 
body, when thereby the rays or ſpecies of | 
the viſible object are broken, and repreſent 
the things otherwiſe than in truth they are, 
4 is evident by looking glaſſes, which, ac- 
cording to their greater denſity or rarity, 
greatly alter the object; the general cauſe of 
refrafiion is the obliqujty of the ſight, and 
the thickneſs of the air, which rhe thicker 
it 1s, the greater will be the refrafion, for 
which reaſon, the ſun, moon, or ſtars nearer 


u in the meridian the air is freer from va- 
; pours, and conſequently clearer, 
REFRA/CTORY (A.) fiubborn, obſtinate, 
, croſs, perverſe, ſelf-willed, &c. . 
REFRAGABLE (A.) any thing that may be 


4 


aid. 


REFRAVN (v.) to wich- hold or abflain from 
any thing, to bridle or keep one's ſelf back 


from the doing any thing, to forbear, 
REFRANGIBI'LITY or REFRA/NGIBLE- 
NESS (S,) the liableneſs or capacity of be- 
ng refratted, 4 : 
REFRA/NGIBLE (A.) that is capable of, or 
may be refratted, | 3 | 
AEFRENA/TION (s.) a curbing, flopping 
checking, with-holding, &c, and in Ajirelegy 
it is a ſort of weakening to a planet, by its 


{ 


oppoſed, withſtood, contradifted, or gains] 
| 


F: 


4 


þ 
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fore it comes up to it becomes retrograde, ſo 


that nothing ſignified by the former con. 
junction will be affected. | 


1 and he REFRE/SH (V.) to recruit fainting or tired 
half - pay; in a Ship, it is a gentleman} | 


ſpirits, to renew broken or loſt matters, to 
comfort or relieve travelleis in hot or ſultry 
weather ; to water, invigorate, and improve 
ground, gardens, or flowers, cc. 


REFRE/SHMENT (s.) a recruiting, renew- 


ing, or enlivening perſons or things grown 
faint, or languid by reaſon of heat, labour, 
&c . N 7 


5 a N 7 ' 
REFRVYGERATE (V.) to make cool. 


RFTUCE (s.) a place or perſon of ſafety 


| 


— 


— 


. —BW. a 


bung to an aſpect with another, nich be- 


* S 


and protection from danger or puniſhment 

among the Jeton, in order to provide for t 

ſecurity of thoſe, who by chance, and witu- 
out any deſign, ſhould happen to kill a man, 
in whatever manner it ſhould be, God com- 
manded Mi ſes to appoint fix cities for ſuch to 
retire to, and have time to prepare for their 
defence before the judges, and to be protected 
from the fury of the deceaſed's relations, 
three on each ſide the river of Jo-dan, which 
ſerved not only for the Hebrews, but for all 
ſtrangers alſo that ſhould dwell in their coun- 
try ; they were commanded alſo, as their na- 
tion and people ſhould increaſe, ſothey ſhould 
add three cities of refuge to the other ſix 
Maimonides affirms, that not only theſe, but 
alſo all the 48 cities appointed for the habita- 
tion of the prieſts and Levitei were cities of 
refuge, with this difference only, that thoſe 
citics appointed by the law, were obliged to 
receive and lodge all thoſe that fled thither 
for nothing; but theſe might accept or refuſe 
them as they pleaſed,” and upon what can» 


- ditions they thought fit; the temple of the 


Lord, and eſpecially the altar. of burnt-offer- 
ings, enjoyed the privilege of being an aſy- 
lum ; thoſe who took ſanftuary here, were | 
reſently brought before the judges, and 
if found guilty of wilful murder, they were 
forced away even from the altar, and put to 
death without the temple z but if innocent, 
they were ſent to one of the cities of refuge, 
under the protection of a guard ; that the c- 
ceſs to theſe cities might be eaſy, the roads 
were to be kept conftantly in goed repairs 
and were to be at leaſt 42 feet broad; and 
if there were any croſs roads, 4 poſt was ſet 
up to direct to the city of refuge ; afier a 
perſon's trial was over, and 1nnocence ap- 
peared, he was to flay awhile here, as it 
were in baniſhment, til the death of thu 
then bigh-prieſt, and if he ventured to go 
away before, the relations of the deceaſed 
called the avenger of blood, might ſafel : 
kill him, but not afterwards, if he flaid his 
full time; the Greeks and Remars had allo 
thei? aſylums or places for 'reſuge, and the 


| Chriſtian church, in imita:ion of the J 


temple, had their churches ſacred, and by 
the favour of the emperors Gratian, Valinti- 


nion, and Throdefius the Great, thole — 2 


y2 
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their own authority ſhould go into a church 
ond fetch out a perſon that had taken ſanc- 
tuary there, were condemned to baniſhment, 
_ whipping, the loſs of hair and beard, &e. 


Honorius and Thcodefivs the Younger com- 
' _  Manded they ſhou'd be puniſhed as if guilty 


of treaſon ; but theſe privileges ſoon intro- 
duced ſuch inconveniencies, that certain cri- 
minals were not to be protected; Juſlinian 
allowed all wilful murderers, adulterets, ra- 
viſhers, &c, might be forced away; but fu- 
ture ages have left diſmal accounts of the 
. Churches extending this power, which 
the Reformation is now, wholly aboliſhed 
out of all Proteſtant countries. | 
REFUGEF/ (.) any one that goes or flies to 


another for ſafety and protection, from the | 


power or puniſhment of another ; and parti- 
cularly applied to thoſe French Proteſtants 
that came over into England to ſcreen them- 
; ſelves from the tyranny of Lowis XIV. king 
of France, over their perſons and conſciences, 
REFU/LGENT (A.) bright, glorious, ſhiniog 
like the ſun st nonn-day. | | 
REFU/LGENTNESS or REFU/LGENCY 
(S.) ſplendor, brightneſs, ſhiningneſs, &c, 
REFU'ND (V.) to pay back money that has 
been extorted wrongfully from perſons, 
REFU/SAL (S.) a denial, rejection, or non- 
compliance with a propoſal or requeſt made 
tos perſon. 

REFUPSE (V.) to deny compliance with a re- 
queſt mage, to reject a propoſal, &c, 


_ RF/FUSE (S.) the ſediment of liquor or me- 


tals, the waſte, droſs, or leaſt vaiuabic part 
of any thing, 

REFUTA/TION (S.) a conviction or demon- 
tration that an argument advanced by an- 
other, was falſe, abſurd, or improbable, &c. 


REFU/TE (V.) to prove a perſon is in the 


wrong, to convict of falſchood, or improba- 
bility, 


RE AGE 

REGA RDANT (A.) in Heraldry, is appliel 
to thoſe creatures that tuin their heads tg 
look towards their tails, Kc. 

REGA'/RDED (A.) eſteemed, valued, reſped - 
ed, or looked upon with tenderneſs, &c, 

REGA'/RDER (S.) an obſerver of what he i, 
about, &c, alſo an officer belonging to the 
king's foreſt, who is obliged vpon oath ty 
look after it, and enquire of all offences and 
defaults that have been committed by th, 
foreſters or others, 

REGARDFUL (A.) mindful, careful, con- 
cerned for, or thoughtful of any thing, 
REGA'RDLESS (A.) thougntleſs, uncch- 

cerr.ed, negligent, e. 

RE/GENCY (S.) the government of a king. 

dom by ſeveral lords, &c, during the abſence 

or minority of a king or queen, &c, 

REGE/NERATE (V.) to be born again, u 
be renewed, amended, or called back fron 
ſome practices that were not lawful, _ 

REGENERA/TION (S.) a being born again; 
and in Scrip'ure is uſed in two ſenſes, 1, Fu 
that ſpiri-val birth we receive in baptiſm, 
2. For that new life expected at the genen 
reſurrection. . oy 

RE/GENT (S.) the perſon that governs ! 
kingdom du: ing the abſence or minori j of 
king, queen, &c. : 

RE/GENT or RE/GNANT (A.) governing, 
reigning, commanding, ruling, &c. 

REGE/RMINATE (V.) to bud or ſpring ot 
a ſecond time. 

RE/GIBLE (A.) that may be ruled, governed, 

} commanded, or eaſily kept in order. 

RE/GICIDE (s.) a murderer of a king « 

ueen. 

RE/GIMEN or RE/GIMENT (S.) regulariy, 
rule, government, &c. In Grammar thoi 
caſes or variations of a noun directed or ft. 
verned by a verb; and in Phyſich, it is th 
manner or way of a perſon's ordinary living 


REGAIN (V.) to get or recover that which | or of the phyſician's preſcription to behaves 
was loſt, | live, in reſpect of eating, drinking, &c- 
RE'GAL (A.) ſomething pertaining to a king [RE/GIMENT (S.) in an army, is a body 
or queen, I ſeveral troops of horſe, or companies # 
REGA'LE (V.) to treat, refreſh, feaſt or en-] foot, and commanded by a colonel, tit 
tertain magnificently. number whereof has never yet been ab 
REGA?/LE (S.) a great or princely feaſt, alſo | lutely ſettled, but is in ſome places 1 


* 
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the right which the king of France hath to] at ſometimes more, and in and at other! R 
enjoy the revenue of biſhopricks and arch- leſs. f 
biſhopricks and vacant ſees, till the biſhop [REGIME/NTAL (A.) ſomething belong | 
or archbiſhop hath taken his oath to the] to a regimen”, as ſoldiers cloaths, arms, &- 7 
king, and it be regiſtered in the chamber of to diflinguiſh him, &c. | 
accounts at Paris z the king alſo, during the [RE/GION (s.) a country, coaft, quarter, a 
vacancy of the fee, names perſons to offi-| particular divifion of the heavens or earth, * 
ciate in the prebendaries and other dignities, REGISTER (V.) to enter, write down, 1, 
ond in whatever benefices are in the gift of | cord or memorandum any thing, ſo that R 
the biſhops or archbiſhops, except cures of | the preſent ſtate or circumſtances 
pariſhes, | may be hereafter eafily turned to or know®j Rl 
' REGA/LIA (8) the rights or enſigns of toy- in Printing, it is to order a form that 1 
olty belonging to kings, queens, &c. | page may fall exactly one upon the back | 
REGA/LITY (s.) the royalty, ſlate, grandeur | another, | | 
. _ and magnificence of a king, queen, &c, RE/GISTER (S.) ſometimes —__ the - | 
RFGA/RD (V.) to look upon, to bave s par- record, or wherein memory 4 


icular reſpeR ſor z to conſider, &. 


living 


| 267 thing is minuted or entered down; and 


RE/GN1 (S.) the ancient inhabitants of Sur- 


| doing a thing, to grieve after, or mourn for 
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ſometimes it means the officer or perſon 
awho has that charge ; in Chemiſtry, it is a 
contrivance to increaſe or diminiſh the heat 
of a furnace by drawing out or ſhutting in 
an iron 2 whereby a greater or leſſer 


degree 0 


larger or ſmaller matrice, for a larger or 
ſmaller ſized letters | | 


RE/GISTRY (S.) an office to keep or pre- 


' ſerve records, eſpecially thoſe relating to 
ecedings in Chancery, or ſpiritual courts ; 
alſo the rolls or books themſelves. 


, Suffix, and part of Hampſhire. 
REGRA'TER or REGRA/TOR (S.) a fore- 
ſtaller of a market; alſo one that ſells goods 
in the ſame market he bought them; alſo a 
retailer or ſeller in ſmall parcels of thoſe 
goods he bought by wholeſale or in large 
parcels, | 
REGRE/SS (S.) to return or go back again, 
REGRET (V.) to be unwilling, or againſt 


the loſs of a perſon or thing, 
REGRET (S.) ſorrow, grief, reluctaney, un- 
willingneſs, &c. | 
RE/GULAR (A.) orderly, ſober, diſcreet, 
according to good rule, order, or man- 
ners, | 
Regular Bodies in Geometry, are certain 
ſolids, whoſe ſurfaces are made up of regu- 
lar and equal figures, and whoſe ſolid angles 
are all equal, the number whereof is five, 
called a tetrahedron, hexahedron, octabe- 
dron, dodecahedron, and the icoſehedron. 
' Regular Curves, any of the conic fſec- 
Roe or en 
| Regular Figures, in Geometry, are ſuch as 
are equilateral and equiangular; to know 
which, ſet one foot of a compaſs in the 
eentre of the figure, and extend the other 
to one of its angular points, and ſweep it all 
tound, and it will exattly touch all the 
other angles ; but if it does not, then it is 
an irregular figure, ; 
REGULARNESS or REGULA/RITY (S.) 
eractneſo, orderlineſy, the being or behav- 
ing according to rule and reaſon, c. 
REGULARS (S.) monks or religious perſons, 
who live in a retired, rigid life, according 
wee rs, 46 EEE EE 7 
REGULATE (V.) to put in order, ſet to 
rights, govern or ke-p in order. 
REGULA/TION (s.) a putting or ſetting 
things in order or to rights, 
REGULA/TOR (S.) in Mechanicks, eſpecially 
in Clieb making, is a ſmall ſpring to the ba 
lince of a watch, or a nut to draw or ſcrew 


# 


up and down at the bottom of the pendulum; | 


alſo a clock made and ſet on purpoſe. to ſet 
%her clocks and watches by, e. alſo any 


air is let in or ſhut out, &c, alſo 
- an inner part of a letter-founder's mould, 
., whereby he enlarges or leſſens it, fit for a 


R 2 
perſons and things to rights that art out of 
order. In the Fewifþ — the regulator 
of the lots was a confiderable poſt or office, 
| deſigned that there might be a proper diſtri - 
bution of the holy offices; for the ſervice of 
the temple was directed by caſting lots ac-' 
cording to the weekly courſes of the fa- 
cerdoial order; the priefts who were in the 
waiting week, were obliged to put on their 
habits ; now, that every one might under- 
ſtand bis buſineſs, they were all thrown into 
a circle, and when thus ranged, the regu- 
lator took off the cap of any one of them 
as he thought fit, and put it upon his own n 
head, which was a ſign that they were to 
begin to reckon in their drawing of lots 
from this perſon 5 aſterwards they agreed 
upon ſuch a number, as they thought ſuffi- 
cient to manage the whole ſervice ; and like- 
wiſe for the ſettling of the lots; upon this 
they drew lots four times; the fit was to 
chuſe thoſe who were to clean and prepare 
the altar and to make the fire ; the ſecond 
was to pitch upon thoſe who were to ma- 
nage the ſacrifice z the third choſe perſons 
to offer the incenſe ; and the fourth was for 
ſuch as were to lay the parts of the ſacrifice 
upon the altar, 

RE/GULUS (8) among the Chemiſts, is the 
pureſt part of a metal, which, in or after 
melting, ſettles at the bottom of the crucible 
after the droſs is evaporated or ſcummed off 
from the top; alſo among the Afronmert 
it is the name of » ſtar of the firſt magnitude 
in the conſtellation Leo. 

REGU/RGITATE (V,) to ſwallow a thing 

| over or d-wn again, | 

REHEARSAL (S.) the repeating or ſpeaking 

| over again a report, diſcourſe, &c, alſo the 
trying or private praiſing of players or 
mulicians of a play or concert before they 
venture to play or act it openly upon the 
ſtage. | 

REHE A/RSE (V.) to ſay by heart, to repeat, 
to tell or relate; aiſe to try or repeat 2 thea- 
trical performance over privately, to ſee 
whether each perſon is perfect in his pa't, 

REJE/CT (V) to refuſe, caſt off, or away z 
to ſlight, deſpiſe, diſregard, &e. 

REJE/CTABLE (A.) liable to, or that may 

be rejected, deſpiſed, turned away, caſt off, 


; &c, 

REJE/CTION (S.) a deſpiſing, cafling away, 

a refuſing to have or continue, &c, 

REIGN (V,) to rule or govern as the ſupreme 

| magiſtrate of a nation or people; allo to 

| conquer, ſubdue, or maſter, 

REIMBA/RK (v.) to go into a ſhip again, in 

| order to go to fome foreign country from 

| whence a perſon Wes come ſome time be- 
fore ; in Hunting, it is ſaid of a deer when 

he retvrns to his lodge again. | 

REIMBARKA/TION (5.) the returning or 


ferlon that has the power 'or (kill to ſet] 


| going on ſhip- board again, &c, 


Yy3 Ar- 
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REIMBARTKED (A.) chipped, or ſeat on 
board s ſhip again, ES 
. REIMBA/TTLED (A.) regulated, or put in 


order of battle again, after an army or com- 
pany had been broken or ſcattered by the 
___enem „Kc. | „ 
-REIMBU'RSE (V.) to repay # perſon any 
charges he has been at. 45 5 
- REiMPRE/SSION (s.) making a mark over 
-' again, in wax or other matter, that was 
worn out; alſo the printing of a book, pam- 
-  phlet, &. over again. ; 
REINFE/CTED (A.) one that is infected with 
/ any noiſome diſeaſe, either of body or 
mind, aſter he has been once cured. 
REINFO/RCE (V.) to recruit or add new 
 flrength, power, or force to a perion, army, 
or cauſe, | | 9 
REIN FO RCEMENT (S.) an addition of new 
ſtrength, by ſending recrui's of men, ſhips, 
ammunition, &c, to any army, city, &c. 
REINGA'/GE (v.) to enter into a buſineſs, 
; party, or affair again, after a perſon had 
quitted it, | 


REINS (S.) thoſe leather fir-ps that a rider. 


; holds in his hands, - faſtened to the curb or 
bit of a liorſe's bridle to govern or turn the 
horſe which way the rider pleaſes; alſo that 

part of a human or animal's body, ' whoſe 
office is to ſtrain the urine into the pelvis or 

baſon, and cavſe it to run through the ure 
ters into the bladder, 

REINSTA/TE (V.) to put a perſon, place, ot 

| thing in the ſame or alike place or condition 

they, were in formerly. 

RE Joyce or REJOY'CE (V.) to expreſ; 

. great pleaſure or ſatisſaction at the hearing 
or enjoying any thing ; alſo to pleaſe, make 
merry, delight or ſatisty a perſon, : 

REJOVUN (V.) to mend athing that was ſplit 


or broken, by gluing or otherwiſe joining it 


again; allo to reply or anſwer to an objection 
or a'legation made by another, 
EjOVNDER (S.) an anſwer or exception to 
v replication, eſpecially in law matters. 
REJOYNTING (S.) the new ſhooting or fit- 
ting the joints or edges of boards that make 
liquor caſks, &c, which arc either broken 
bad uſage, or ſhrunk by the weather, &c, 
- alfo the filling up of joints or courſes of 
flones or bricks with freſh mortar, where 
time or weather had worn them away, 
REVTERATE (V.) to repeat or do the ſame 
words or actions over again, 
REJUVENE/SCENCE or REJUVENE-. 
+ $SCENCY (s.) a recruiting or growing 
oung, ftrong, or vig e rous again. 
RIIN ESE (V.) to fall or flide back again in- 
+ to a diſeaſe of body or error of mind, called 
by the church hereſy, - , 
 RELA/PSE or RELA/PSING (S.) the falling 
; back, or becoming fick again by. reaſon of 
cold, c. allo the returning to and profeſl. 
ing of the ſame opinions that a perſon thro' 
fear or other preſent motives had ſeemingly 
- forſaken, „„ 8 TEE £58 
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RELA/PSED PERSONS (s.) in the Church 


| 


| 


RELAXA/TION (S.) a ſlackening, yielding 
| giving way, &c. alſo a ceſſation or reſpite j 
RELEASE (V.) to free, ſet at liberty, or if 


RELEA/SE or RELEA/SEMENT. (S.) a L 
term for a deed or inſtrument, by which 


Rome, ate ſuch as return to hereſy after. 
ther confefſing the fact, legal conviction, or 
public abjuration ; theſe by the council of * 
Tarracon are ſentenced to confinement, but 
the council of - Narborne delivers them org 
to the civil magiſtrate for capital puniſh; 
ment, which rule the court of inquiſition 
follows ; a. peniteat in this condition after 
bis humble requeſt, having received the fi- 
crament, if he be a prieſt, or of any relj- 
glous order, is firſt degraded, and his hea 
ſhaven ; then he is pronounced relapſed, and 
notwithſtanding this repentance, he is halel 
out of the eccleſiaſtical court, and delivered 
to the civil magiſtrate, with this clauſe of 
pretended compaſſion, That the church will 
make uſe of ber intereft, that the rigour of ty 
ſentence may be moderated, and ſhort of death ; 
after this, the biſhop and the inquiſitor ſend 
fome perſons of character to acquaint bin 
he muſt die, to confirm him in the orthodor 
faith, and exhort him to patience, and after 
ſemtence paſſed, they go along with him 1 
the place of execution, pray with him, and 
never Jeave him tili he has ſuffered, whichis 
by being firſt hanged till he is dead, and 
then burnt 35 but thoſe who continue obi 
nate are burnt alive; as for thoſe who abet 
hereſy, it is yet undetermined what they 
ſhall do with them, aud therefore ſome ar 
of opinion, the pope ought. to be con- 
ſulted how ſuch an one ought to be deal 
with, r ; | { 4 | 


RELA/TE (V.) to tell a ſtory, repeat or tin 


an account of any thing ſeen or heard; al 
to belong to the ſame family, or be of the 
ſame blood or kindred. |» 


RELA/TION (S.) a repetition or rehearſal d 


any afſair, or buſineſs, hiflory, or matterd 
fact; allo a perſon that is of kin to another, 
as a father, child, brother, couſin, &c. all 
the mutual reſpect or regard of habitude tha 


is between any two or more things, 
RELATIVE (A.) ſomething that belongs « 
relates to another. | FD 
RELA/TORS S.) in Hunting, are thoſe thit 


ſtand advantageouſly to ſhoot or dart a fit 
boar, or other creature that is hunted, 


RELA/X (V.) to looſe, unbind, ſlacken, yieh, 


comply, or give way, 


in Surgery, it is an oyerſtraining of a mw 
cle, tendon, nerve, &c. by a fall, ore 
reaching or lifting too great a weight ; i 
a legal ſenſe, it is a diſcharge or relea(e, 


a perſon. go from confinement or 
ment, either perſonal! or pecuniary. - 


ations, titles, eftates, &c, are ſomev%® 
extinguiſhed, annulled, tranſmitted, abi. 
ed or enlarged ; alſo a freeing or * , 
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HBberty from priſon, or all actions or claims 
whatever. 

KELE/NT (v.) to become ſoft, compaſſionate, 
- compliable," &c, to bave pity, to repent of 
what is paſt, „ 
RELE/NTLESS (A.) cruel, obſtinate, pity- 
leſs, mercileſs, without all tenderneſs, or 
compaſſion, VVV 
RELICKS or RELIQUES (s.) yenerable 
zemains of real or pretended ſaints, which 
' conſiſt either of actual parts of their bodies 
or eſſects, to which the extravagant ſuperſti- 


tion of ſome, nd the artifice, covetouſneſs, | 


and intereſt of others have attributed the 
working of miracles, till praiſed to the 
ſhame of Chriſtianity in the church of Rome 
abroad openly ; but in all Proteſtant coun- 
' tries very ſparingly, and only among them- 


ſelves, being forbideen here in England by 


ſeveral ſtatutes, : 

RELICT (S.) the widow of ſome married 
mas that is dead; in the Fewrſh ceconomy, 
if the deceaſed had no children by the wife, 
and ſhe was of an age and otherwiſe likely to 
have children, the brother, or other near 
kinſman of the deceaſed, was to marry her; 
and, if he refuſed, there was a mark of in- 
ſamy ſet upon him, but the dowagers of their 
kings or prieſts were not ſubje& to this law; 
among the Romans, widows were not per- 
mitted to marry till a year after the de- 
ceaſe of the huſband, without ſpecial leave 
' of the magiſtrate, and thoſe who did wore 
branded with a mark of infamy, and allo 
fined. | | 
ELIE/F (S.) comfort, help, or any kind of 
charitable aſſiſtance given to perions in any 
fort of want or difireſs; in the court of 
Chancery, it is an order ſued out for the diſ- 
ſolving contracts, &c, upon account of their 
being unjuſt, unreaſonable, or exceedingly 
prejudicial, &c. among the Hunters, ii is the 

lace where a hare goes to feed in an even- 

ing; in Statuary, Carving, &c, the uſing of 
any figure above the plane is ſo called. 

ELIE VE (V.) to comfort, help, aſſiſt, or 


ſupply perſons in any ſort of diſtreſs, trouble | 


or affliction ; in War, it is the bringing freſh 
men to do the ſervice or duty of thoſe who 
have been a conſiderable time at the work. 


ELIE/VO or RELVEF (S.) a term in Carw- | 


ing or Sculpture, for all ſuch works as ſtand 
out above the plane or ground whereon they 
are mate, which is differently named, ac- 
- cording as it is done; ſo when a figure is 
made repreſenting nature, it is called a/ro, or 
bigh an 1 ; but when it comes but a little 
way out from the ground, 3s the head upon 


| piece of coin, it is then called baſſo relievo, | 
&c, in Archirefure, it is the projefture of | 


_ any of the, mouldings ; and in Painting, it is 
the regular and bold diſpoſition of the lights 
and ſhades, that when the picture is viewed 


# a proper diſtance, the figure and foliages | 
ground, or as it were | 


 feem detached from the 
5 riſing out of it, 


REL. 


|RELI'GION (S.) is properly that awful reve 


rence and pure worſhip that is due to the ſu- 
preme Author of all beings, called God, 
though it is very often abuſed, and applied 


to the ſuperſtitious adorations to» commonly 


paid to ſaints, angels, &c, among tbe Chriſ- 
tians, and to idle and falſe gods among the 
Heathens, &c. | 


_ Religions of Europe, The inquiſition has 


| 


ſo great an influence in Italy, and the iſles 
thereabouts, that no hrretics are publicly 
allowed to dwell there, and all are called fuch 
as diſown the pope fortheir head, and refuſe 
toſubmit to all the ſuperſtitions of the church 
of Rome; only ſome Ju are tolerated, and 
for that they pay a tribute to the po 

throughout the eccleſiaſtical territories ; the 


Venetians tolerate no Jeu; in Naples, a few 
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| 
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profeſſors of the religion cf the Greek church 
are allowed; Sicily, Sardinia, and Malta per- 
mit no profeſſion, but that of the Reman 
Catholicks, Dalmatia is partly poſſeſſed by 
the YVenetians, and partly by the Turks ; the 
republick of Raguſa pay tribute to the 7 urks, 
but are of the Romiſb church, and have an 
archbiſhop of their own ; the iſlanders of 
Corfu, though ſubject to the Venetian, are of 
the Greet church; the iſle of Candia is now 
under the dominion of the Turks, but beſides 
Mahometans, there are Roman Catbolicks, 
Greeks and Jews, who pay tribute for their 
liberty; in Stain and Portugal tue inquiſition 
is ſo rigid, that none but Romaniſis are tole - 
rated; in France they are univerſally Roma- 


7 and alſo in all thoſe parts of the Ne- 


therlandi that belong to France or Spain z in 
the ſtates of Hilland, the reformed religion 
following Calvin is moſt univerſal, tho? all 
other opinions are tolerated, whether Jerur, 
Papifls, Lutheram, &c, only the Paplſu are 
not allowed the open and public exerciſe of 
their religion; but the others are allowed to 
build ſynagogues, churches, &c, at Geneva 
the refarmed religion is general z of the thir- 
teen Sxuiſi cantons, five are Romanifts, viz, 
Uri, Switz, Onderzwall, Lucern, and Zurich, 
alſo the generality of Soulern ; the others ei- 
ther Calvinif/s or Zuinglian, and in moſt a 
mixture of Romaniſls and Reformed; the 
Vaudois and Griſens partly Reformed ; and 

artly Catholicks; the Yotoline all Catho- 
icks ; Germany has almoſt as many profeſ- 
ſions as there are princes, ſtates, and free ei - 
ties, but the emperor is a Reman Catholich x 
but Lutheraniſm is moſt countenanced by au- 
thority ; Calviniſm is moſtly profeſſed in the 
Palatinates, in the county of Heſſe, ' the 
dutchy of Wirremberg and the Hani Towns x 
Hungary is paitly Roman Catboliclu, and part- 
ly Lutherans, and a great number of ans; 
Poland is generally Catholickr, excepting in 
Lower- Poland, about Lublin Pruſſia, and Li- 
wonia, towards the Hallic- Sa, where there 
are many Proteſtants, and in the provinces 
bordering upon Hurgary, Moravia, and Silg-' 
"14 EF. . 
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A, and thoſe advancing towards the Sovth | churches and monaſteries in it; the arch, 
nd Levant are generally of the Greek church; | biſhop of this iſle hath under bim all't 
Srankluants as all ſorts, but feweſt of the] biſhops of the Eaſt- Indies 3 and here the in- 
gg 3 Stwedeland and Denmark follow | quiſition exerciſes its tyranny againſt all that 
f 22 confeſſion and are commonly] they call apoſtates; but Armenians, Jeu 
called Lutherans ; in Great Britain and Ie. Moors, and Banyan: are ſuffered to live 
land and. the territories thereunto belonging, | there according to their religion, beſidey 
the reformed religion is univerſally eftabliſh-| Arabs, Perſians, and Abyſſinrs, who partly 
ed, and in England and Ireland, the Epiſcopal | follow Chriſtianity, and partly the Moorifh 
1 1s obſerved ; but in Scotland, Mahometaniſm ; the people of Calecut gene- 
Preſbytcry; tho' in all there is the indulgence| rally believe in God, Creator of heaven 2 

of other perſuaſions publickly allowed, ex- | earth ; but they imagine him to be idle, 

cept the Papiſts ; the Muſcovites follow the | affirm it is an evil angel that governs the 
Greek church, and though they have a patri-| world; they pay divine honours to this an- 
arch at Moſcow, yet they acknowledge the | gel, and call him Deumo, alſo to ſeveral 
church at Conflantin»ple 5 the Morduvis, that | other imaginggy and falſe deities ; the king- 
_ ure upon the frontiers of Muſcovy, circum- | dom of Nar/ingua practices the ſame ſuper. 
ciſe like the Jeu and Turks, tho' in other | ſtitions, and have abundance of pagods and 
circumftances they are not of their religion, | temples built in honour of their demons ; 
r »re they profeſſed Chriſtians or idolaters, the king of Golconda follows the religion of 
The live according to the laws of nature, and] the Perſians, but the people are groſs idola. 
worſhip one God, Creator of the world, to] ters; the main land of India beyond the Can- 
whom they offer the firſt fruits of all that | pes is poſſeſſed by ſeveral idolatrous princes; 
they gather, and caſt them up towards | the peni::ſula of the ſame Indus on the eaſt 
" Heaven 5 Crim Tartary proteſſes Mahome-| fide of the gulf, is alſo a country where 
faniſm, there are alſs among them ſome] they worſhip idols or falſe gods, the chief 
Jet and Roman Catholicks, to whom they | whereof are Siam, Tonquin, Las, and Pgu; 
give toleration upon their paying tribute;} the king of Siam permits. the exerciſe of all 
| Turkey generally eg Mabometaniſm, | ſoris of religion and ſhews particular marks 
but eros and Chriftians are tolerated in ma - of eſteem to Chriſtianity ; the peninſula of 
ny places, particularly thoſe of the Cre] Malacca is a dependant upon Siam, but the 
church, who have 3a patriarch at ow greateſt: part of it is-poſſeſſed by the Heb 
' Finople, whoſe juriſdiction extends as far as andert, Who grant liberty of conſcience to 
Minor or Natolia, f all merchants trading among them; there 
; Religions of Alia. In Turkiſþ Afia Ma-] are many Roman Catholicks in the kingdom 
bometaniſm is uppermoſt, though other opi-| of Tonquin and Lav, where the Jeſuits preachy 
nions are tolerated; the Greeks have two pa- | the people of Pegu are fo addicted to idols- 
triarchs here, one at Antioch, the other at | try, that all attempts of converting them to 
er io this empire are principally | Chriſtianity have hitherto proved fruitleſs ; 
thoſe called Armenians, Georgians, Neftoriant, | the Chineſe are idolaters, but Chriſtianity is 
Tacobites and Maronites ; there are alſo ſome| tolerated among them, and the Jeſuits have 
man Catholicks, Sabeans, Coptes, anda great | divers churches there; there are alſo a great 
number of Jus; the Roman Catbolicks are | number of Jervs, who have there ſynagogoe! 
for the moſt part French and Venetian mer-| by the permiſſion of the'emperor of Chins; 
chants, who are aſſiſted by the Franciſcan © Soi is ſubject to divers princes, the chief 
monks, whoſe common reſidence is at Ju-] of whom is the great Cham, ſome of the ſo- 
falim and  Betblebem 5 in Perſia Mabometa- vereigns are Mabometans, others are Pagans 
niſm, according to the ſect of Ali, is the na- | and idolaters ; there ate alſo Neforians and 
onal religion, but all Arangers have liberty 2 but ſuch as obſerve but little of the 
of conſcience, ſo that there are all ſorts of aw of Mou; idolatry reigns in Japan, and 
Chrifliam, Jews, Banyans, and other idola- | fince the perſecutionof Ticoſama, who reigned 
ters 3 Arabia is ſubject to the grand ſignor] there in 1630, the Chriſtians have had no 
and Mabemetans princes, who'permit Chriſti-| church in that country tho? they formerly 
ans to Jive there, who have built a ſamous] had 1 the Philippine ends belong to the 
monaſtery upon Mount Sinai, poſſeſſed by the | king of Spain, who gives liberty of conſci - 
riot religious Greeks of the order of | ence to all thoſe of the country who are 
St. Bail ; the empire of Mogul in India is] idolaters, and to divers Indian Chineſes ; the 
ſobject to a Mabemetan prince of the ect of | iſles of Sonda, called Jaus and Sumatra, arc 
Aliz in this dominion there are many idola-| inhabited b people addicted to idolatry { 
trovs ' heathens, and allo ſome Roman Ca- there are alſo mixed with them Mabomeran, 
tells, Jews and Abyſſines, all nations and}, and Chriſtian; the Hollanders are very po- 
—_— being tolerated; the peninſula off tent in the ifle of Java, wherein they have 
s' on this fide the gulf of Berga/ com.] Batavia; the natives of Ceylon are idols- 

chend 2 N 2 : 2 5 tere, but there are man qe 4 
hen 160)aters 5 the iſſand of Goa be- Chriflians among them, the Dutch ng 

to the Portyguiſe, who haye divers | ; if N * N af | 
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ar cities there; the iſſe of Cyprus is un- 
der the dominion of the Turks, but both the 
Latin and Greek Chriſtians live there with. 
out moleſtation, as do alſo the Armenians, 
tes, and all ſorts of ſes, paying only a 


tribute for their liberty; the iſle of Rbodes is 


inhabited by Turks, Jews and Greeks, 
Religions 4 Africa, Barbary is inhabited 
by Moors, Turks and Arabi, who are Ma- 
bometam ; ſome places are poſſeſſed by the 
Engliſh, Spaniards and Portugueſe 3 there are 
ſome towns where the infidels ſuffer the 
chrißians and Fexvs the exerciſe of their te- 
ligion, upon paying tribute; the chief reli- 
gion of Egypt is the Mabometan, obſerved by 
the Turki, Moors and Arabs ; the Chriſtian 
Copter have their churches, and the Jes their 
ſynagogues; the people of Zanguebar, and 
on the Coaſt of Abex, are Mabometans; but 
the Portugueſe, who have ſome places in E an- 
vebar, have there introduced Chriſtianity ; 
there a'e alſo Feros and idolaters; the na- 
tives of the iſle of Madagaſcar believe there 
js one God, Creator: of heaven and earth, 
but they alſo worſhip an evil ſpirit; the 
French, who are eſtabliſhed there, endeavour 
| to bring them over to Chriſtianity z Cafreria 
is peopled with idolaters, the Ho/landers hav: 
ing only two forts towards the Cape of Good 
Hape, and the Por'ugueſe a caftle in the king- 
dom of Sofola ; there are many idolaters in 


the kingdom of Congo, ſome Mabomerans, | 


and divers Chriſtians, particularly in the 
province of Angola, of which the Portugurſe 
are maſters z the Guineans worſhip idols, but 
the Fngli/hy Hollanders, and Danes, poſſeſs ſome 
places upon that coaſt, and the Portugueſe 
ave inhabitants in the country, where they 
endeavour to introduce Cnriſtianity ; the 
Negroes mix with their idolatry ſome cere- 
. monies of  Mabomeriſm, as do alſo the in- 
habitants of Zuara; Biledulgerid are Ma- 
bometans; the people of Nubia have a mix- 
ture of the Chriſtian ceremonies with thoſe 
of Judaiſm and Mabometaniſm ; the Abyſ- 
Fne: are the pureſt of all the oriental Chriſ- 
tians ; heathen idolatry is the antient reli- 
jon of Monomtapa, but the Jeſuits have 
introduced Chriſtianity in many places, 


Religions of America; Canada, or New 


France, is peopled with Reman Catboli clu, the 
eateſt part of the country being, till the 
te peace, ſubject to the king of France, 

but now to the king of England; New Eng- 


land, New Holland, and New $wedeland, 


are colonies of the reſpective nations, whoſe 
name they bear, and profeſs their own reli- 
gion; the Savages, Iroquoiſe, Hurons, Al. 
loquiim, and others, have ſcarce any reli- 
mon at all, except thoſe who converſe with 

Europeans; the Engliſh have divers 
places in Virginia ; the natives believe thete 
we many gods of different orders, who de- 
pend upon one chief, which they call Keu 
mas, who is their ſovereign, and bath been 


{0 from eternity; they eſteem the moon, 


REM | 
and flare, as demi-gods; the $ava [ 
Florida are idolaters, and worſhip hs. A 
and moon, but the Spaniards and Bari 
have introduced Chriſtianity in many places; 
Mexico or New Spain is well peopled wi 
Roman Catholickr, where there is an ach- 
biſhop and divers biſhops ; the Spaniards are 
. alſo maſters of New Caftile, where they have 
introduced the Popiſh religion; the moune 
taineers of this country are ſtill Idela- 
ters, worſhipping the ſun and moon as their 
principal divinities, ſuppoſing them to be 
man and wife; the Caribbee iſlands and na- 
tives of Guiana adore idols, and ſome among 
them believe the immortality of the ſoul ; 
the inhabitants of the country of the Ama- 
Zons are idolaters, but the Portugueſe have 
ing a fine city there, called San Salvadore, 
where is an archbiſhop's ſee, the Savages 
are daily converted to Chriſtianityz t 
country of Plate, and that of the Patagonr, 
are moſtly idolaters; but the Spaniards bave 
divers places there, and a town called LA. 

wmption, which is both a biſhop's ſee, and 
has alſo a college of Jeſuits ; there are ſeve- 
ral ſeminaries eſtabliſhed in Chili, on pur» 
poſe to convert thoſe natives, who of them- 
ſelves have little or no-celigion 3 the Roman 
Catbolick religion is eſtabliſked in Peru, which 
belongs to the king of Spain; there is an 
archbiſhop of Lima, and divers biſhopricks 
in the other provinces, ſo that idolatry is 
almoſt rooted out from among the ves 
thereof, ; | 
RELIVGIONIST (S.) a devotee, or one that 
5 or pretends to be, a great admirer of te- 
igion, , : 
RELI/GIOUS (A. devout, holy, addicted to 
the ſtrict obſervation of piety, &c, 
RELVYVGIOUS (S.) all thoſe ſects and orders of 
monks, friars, nuns, &c, that under the 
pretence of devoting themſelves to the ſtrict 
obſervation of religion, withdrew themſelves 
fiom the world, and frequently live idly 
upon the labours of others, 
RELIVNQUISH (V.) to quit claim to, or for- 
ſake any thing; to yield up or part with, 
RE'/LIQUARY (S.) a ſhrine or place to put 
or keep the relicks or holy things belonging 
to ſaints in ſuch as ſome attribute the vir- 
tue of working miracles to, | 
RE/LISH (V.) to-like the tafte of any thing, 
- alſo to approve of, or encourage the dif- 
courſe, uſage or behaviour of another, 
RE'LISHABLE (A.) any thing that taſtes ſa- 
vourily, or that may be liked or approved, 
RELU'CT (v.) to diſapprove of, to be averſ 
to, to ſtrive againſt, &c, | 
RELUC'TANCY or RELU/CTANTNESS 
([.) an unwillingneſs, a diſliking, a ſtriving 
againſt, an oppoſition, &c. 
RELY (V.) to put one's confidence in a per- 
ſon, to depend upon bim, &c, 
REMAI/N (V.) to flay behind, to be left, or 


be over and above the nun ber or quantity 
_—_— nn. 


R E M 


MAYER (8.) any perſon or thing that 


is left behind; in law it is an eſtate in 


1 
: 


lands, tenements, or rents given to a perſon 
at ſecond hand, to be enjoyed after the de-' 


_  eeaſe of another, to whom they are given at 


the firſt hand; in Matbematicks, it is the 


_ difference between any two numbers or quan- 


- 


tities that is left after the leſſer is taken 
from or out of the greater. 


REMA INS (S.) all that is leſt of a deceaſed | 
R 


REMAND ( 


o 


rſon, or of any other thing. 
EMA/ NCIPATE (V.) to ſell or return a 
thing back again to him who firſt fold it. 

J to ſend or command a perſon 
back again to priſon, either before or aſter 
taking his triad. 1 | | 
EMA/RK (V.) to take notice, obſerve, or 
mind the particulars of any thing. 


REMARK (S.) an obſervation, note, or par- 


ticular, minded in any thing. 


REMA'RK ABLE (A.) woithy of being noted, 


REMA'RKABLENESS (s.) 
traordinary worthy of being nated, minded, 


* 


obſerved, or minded. 
ſomething ex- 


or obſerved. 
EMA RR VING (S.) a marrying again after 


n divorce from, or the death of a husband 


or wife. 


RE/MEDIABLE (A.) that may be he'ped, 


amended, or cured. 


RE/MEDILESS (A.) without hope or pofſi- 


RE/MED 


bility of help or cure, 


E MED (V.) to help, cute, amend, or 


ks, 
(S.) ary medicine, plaſter, or 
manner of helping, | curing, or ſetting a 


ut to ri 


* ſick, wounded, or afflicted perſon to rights 


os 


 REME/MBER (V.) to call to mind, or carry 


any action or thirg paſt in one's mind, 


 REME/MBRANCE (s.) the act of calling 


_ paſt things to mind. 
REME/MBRANCER (S.) a perſon or thing 


that puts one in mind of paſt things; alſo 


certain officers in the exchequer, who are 


appointed to enter recognizances taken be- 
fore the barons for any of the king's debts, 
for appraraiice or non-obſervance of orders, 


to put the treaſurer and judges in mind of 


ſuch things as are to be called on, and dealt 
in for the king's advantage, &c, and alſo 
take all compoſitions and bonds for firſt 


ſrui's and tenths, and to make out proceſſes 


againſt thoſe who arc delinquents. 


REMIND (V.) to put in mind, to refreſh the 


memory. | 


y | 
REMINY/5CENCE or REMINVSCENCY 


(S.) the faculty of the ſoul or mind, by 
which it calls paſt things to preſent remem- 
brance, | 


REMISs+ (A.) negligent, careleſs, heedleſs, 


erg 
REM!}/SSIBLE (A.) that is capable of or that | 


etful, &c, , 


may be pardoned, forgiven or put by. 


 REMPSSION (S.) in Law, is the torgiving 


REM 
or pardoning 'a crime; and in Phy/ch, it h 
the abating of a diſtemper, though it does 
not go quite off; and in natural Philoſophy, 
it is when the power or impetus of any 
body or thing is very much Mackened 
weakened, | 
REMI/SSNESS ($.) Mackoeſs, negligence 
careleſineſs, & c ; 
REMIT (V.) to ſend back; and in Trads, is 
uſually a bill of exchange for money or goods 
ſent to a certain place; allo te forgive 
crime or fine, &c, to abate of the force or 
power of any thing. 1 
REMITTANCE or REMI'/TMENT (8) 
forgiveneſs ; alſo money or bills ſent from 
one country to another, either for money or 
goods formerly ſent, or then to be ſent by 
the other party, | 
REMUTTER (S.) one who ſends money gr 
bills to another in a diſtant place or country; 
allg in Law, where a man has two titles, 
and is ſeiſed by the latter, which praying de- 
| feRtive, he is reſtored, or remitted to the 
other more antient title, | 2 
RE'MNANT (S.) a part of any thing that is 
left, and principally is ſpoken of cloth, fi, 
&ec. that is left in cutting out @ piece int 
garments, &c, . 
REMO /NSTRANCE (S.) a petition or hun- 
ble requeſt made to à king, c. wherein 
the hardſhips of the ſubjects in genera), ot 
of ſome perſons in particular, are ſet forth, 
ariſing from the ſevere execution of ſome 
law, for which relief ig prayed, 
REMO/NSTRANTS (S.) a ſect in Holland, 
called alſo Arminians, very numerous and 
powerful, taking their name from a writing 
or remonſtrance preſented to the ſtates in 
1609, wherein they reduced their dodtrine 
to the five following articles, 1. That God 
in election and r-probation has 'a regard on 
the one ſide to faith and perſeverance, and oc 
the other (ide to incredulity and impenitence, 
2. That Jeſus Chriſt died for all mes 
without exception. 3. That grate is ge- 
ceſſary for the application of one's {elf ts 
good, 4. That grace does not act irrefilli- 
bly. 5. That, before afſi ming that the 
regenerate cannot totally fall off, this quel- 
ion mutt be more accurately examined, The 
Calvin ſi, who oppoſed them and had the 
governing power, uſed them very ſevereh, 
and af a ſynod held at Dort, their opinions 
were condemned in 1618, 
REMO'NSTRATE (V.) to plead or endes. 
vour to defend, by convincing a perſ»n vf 
the reaſonableneſs or unreaſonabieneſs 0 
certain matters. 
E. MORA (S.) a lett, ftop, hindrance, de- 
lay, or put off; and ſometimes means 4 
lamprey or ſuck fione, which is ſaig toe# 
into and ftick in the keels of ſhips, 276 
thereby hinder or ſtop its courſe ; alſotic 
name of a ſurgeon's inftrument, 


— 


horrsf, 
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P.EMO'RSE (s.) a check, ſorrow, 


r hum- 
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REMPHAN or RE/PHAN (S.) one of the 


- 


REY 
| ſhame, &c. mage {arr perſon's mind eta 


the commiſſion unlawful a&. 


. 
hk 


KEMO/RSELESS (A.) without reftraint, | RENI'T 


' check, ſorrow, ſhame, &c. of mind or con- 
ſcience 3 hardened; ſtubborn, obſtinate. 
REMO'TE (A.) diftant, far, or a great way | 


REMO/VE (V.) to put a perſon or thing out | 
of the place or bufineſs he or it is now in; 


to change the place of its ordinary dwelling j RENOVATION (S.) a renewing, m 


or habitation; 
REMO/VE or REMO/VAL (S.) a change of 
place or buſineſs, '&c, ; 1 
REMOU'NT (V.) to get on horſeback again, 


| 


REP 


RENE'WAL. (S.) the actual begi of 
— thing over again. „ 


NCY (s.) a flriving againſt a thing, 


a reſiſting, &c, 


RE/NNET ($.) the name of an apple; alſo a 


liquor that comes from a cow at the time of 
her calving, - uſed for turning milk into 


curds, for the making cheeſe, Ke. 


RENOVATE (V.] to renew or make afreſh, 


or doing any thing over afreſh, 5 
RENOU'NCE (V.) to diſown, quit all elai 

or title to any thing, to forſake or leave off. 
RENOW N (S.) fame, honour, reputation, dc. 


/ to aſcend, or get upon an eminence again, | RENT (S.) a lit or place torn in a garment, 


from which a perſon was come freſhdown ;| 


and in War, it means the providing or fur- 
niſhing troopers or dragoons with freſh 
horſes in the room of thoſe that have been 
killed, &c., | RET 


' falſe deities worſhipped by the Iſraelites, about 
which the learned are much divided ; ſome! 
ſappoſing it to be the ſtar Venus ; others that 
it was Adonis, in Scripture called Thammuz ; 
others that it was one of the deified kings of 
Feypr, or that he reigned in Foſepb's time, 


| 


who is ſaid to have amaſſed vatt quantities| 


of wealth, and that he left four millions of 

talents behind him. 
REMU/NERATE (V.) to reward, pay, or 
' recompence for a thing done, | 


in the ſtate, &c. alſo the money paid for the 
uſe of a houſe, land, &c, 

RE'NTABLE (A.) that may be lett or rented 
at a certain annual ſum, 


RE'NTAL or RENT'ROLL (S.) a liſt or ca- 
talogue of the ſeveral particular rents payable 


by the ſeveral tenants of an eſtate, &c. 
RENT. CHARGE (S.) in Law, is where a 
perſon makes over his eſtate to another by 
deed, either in fee, fee tail, or term of life, 


yet reſervesto himſelf a ſum of money by the 


ſame indenture, to be paid annually, &c. 
with clauſe of diſtreſs for non-payment, 


RE/NTERING (s.) the ſewing two pieces of 


cloth edge to edge without doubling them, 


ſo that when the wool is laid or teazed over 


RENAL (A.) of or belonging to the reins. the ſeam, the blemiſh is ſcarcely perceptible, 


RENA'SCENCE or REN A'SCENCY (8.) a} 
renewing, ſpringing up, or being born again, 

RENA/SCENT (A.) ſpringing up, renewing, 
or being born again, 

RENASCIBULITY' or REN A/SCIBLENESS 

- (5.) the power or capacity of being born, 
renewed, or ſpringing up again. 

RENCOU/NTER (V.) to meet accidentally, | 

or by chance, 

RENCOU/NTER (S.) in War, is when two 

- ſmall parties or bodies of troops meet, and 
fight or ſkirmiſh together; alſo when two 
perſons accidentally. meet, quarrel, and fight 
upon ſome ſudden quarrel, | 
END (V.) to tear aſunder, to pull to pieces, 
&c, by violence. | 

RE'NDER (V.) to give, yield, return, &c, 

' alſo to tranſlate out of one language into} 
another; in Law, a returning or paying 

k rent, or giving up or allowing of land, 

&c, alſo in Building, it is the plaſtering of 
walls, calied alſo pargetting. 

RE'NDEVOUS or RE'NDEZVOUS (S.) an 

appointed place for the meeting of ſoldiers, 
or others, a place of common or ordinary 
reſort, | 

RENDS or RENTS (S.) the ſcams between 
the planks of a ſhip; alſo the ſlits in cloth, 

RENEGADE or RENEGA'DO (s.) one 
who forſakes the Chriſtian religion for Ma- 
hometiſm, 


| 


RENE'W (V.) todo or begin a thing afreſh, 
+ a3 the leaſe of a houſe, &c, | | 


x 
1 


| der, &c, alſo to go to à certain place 


and this is ſometimes called fine-drawing, 
RE'NTER WARDEN (S.) an officer in moſt 
corporations, part of whoſe buſineſs is to 
look. after, receive, and pay the rents or 
profits belonging thereto, . 
RENT- SERVICE (S.) is where lands are 
held by fealty and certain rent, or that 


which the making of a leaſe to another for 


a term of years, reſerveth to be paid for 
them. 


RENT. s rock or DRY RENT (s.) is that 


which a perſon who makes over, reſerves to 
be paid yearly without any clauſe of diſtreſs. 


RE/NVERSE (V.) to turn any thing __ 
turvy, or upfide down, and eſpecially uſed 


in Heraldry, of a chevron with the point 
downwards, or with the beaſt laid on its 


back, &c, ; a 
RENU MERATE (V.) to number, reckon 


up, or repeat ſomething that had been ſor- 


merly done. 


| RENUNCIA'TION (s.) a quitting, yielding 


up, or forſaking all claim, right, or pre- 
tence to any thing. 

RE-OBTA/IN (V.) to recover or get back 
again, to prevail with, or be reflored to 
ſomething that was loſt or taken away. - 


RE.ORDINA'TION (S.) s conferring orders 


or qualifying a perſon a ſecond time or over 

again, to act in religious ma'ters, | 
REPAVR (v.) to mend, fit up, or put in or- 
to meet 
_ others 


&c, alſo a ſchiſm in'the church, a rebellion 


4 
44 
- 


c 5 nnd in Founding or Cofting of Metals, it is. 


| REPAVRS (s.) the mending or fitting up of 
houſes by vr glazing, painting, bs 
tze haunts or places which. a hare runs to, 


'  REPARTEZF/ (s.) a pleaſant, witty anſwer, 


br ſharing any thing over again, or putting 


= long abſtinence; in old times, they ſet food 


much of the firain as hath this mark ſet to 


ln 
others, 28 of ſoldiers going to the parade, &e, 


_ the clearing away the 14nd, and touching up 
the deficiencies with a graver, &c, -—_ 
REPAUVRABLE (A.) that is not ſo bad, but 
that it may be mended and made fit for uſe 
_ without wholly pulling down and building 
afreſh 3 alſo any thing that may be made ſa- 
tisfa for, Ss 


„ alſo 


REPARA'/TION ($.) an equivalent or ſatis- 

_ ſation given to any perſon for an injury 
done him, c., alſo the mending or fitting 
things vp that were decayed. 


a ſmart or ſharp reply, full of humour, wit, 
* raillery. 5 : 
REPARTVTION 150 a redividing, parting, 


it in the condition it was at firft, alſo the 
juſt and equable diviſion of a tax, to take 
away all juſt cauſe of complaint. 
REPA/SS (V.) to go by or over again, 
REPA/ST (S.) a refreſhment or meal of vic- 
__ tuals taken after a journey, hard labour, or 


upon the tombs of the dead, and ſometimes 
the friends or relations of the deceaſed went 
to the houſe and expreſſed their forruw by 

reat cries and lamentations, and preſented 
a repaſ} or reſreſhment for the wandering 
ſouls, imagining that the goddeſs Trivia, 
who preſided over the ſtreets and highways, 
repaired or came thither in the night-time ; 
but the truth was, that the beggars came 
and took away the proviſions from off the 
graves, tombs, &c. where it was laid; this 
raftice was univerſal among the Greeks, 

ws, Romant, and Chriftians, but at laſt 

t degenerated into an abyſe, and the greateſt 


men in the church ſet themſelves to reRify | 
REP Y (V. to return back that which a 


on had borrowed. 
REPAY/MENT or REPAY'ING (85) the 
act of returning that back which a perſon 
had borrowed, ; 
REPEA'L (V.) to diſannul and deſtroy, to 


withdraw or recall an order, law or ſtatute, [| 


REPEA/LABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
diſannulled, recalied, withdrawn, or made 
of no force, =” 

REPEAT (V.) to aft, ſay, or do s thing 
often oyer ; alſo to mention or rehearſe the 
words of another, 


REPEA'T (8.) in luft, is a mark or eha- 


© rafter made thus (18 :) ſignifying that fo 


jt, muſt be repeated or played over again. 
REPEHAM or REEP'HAM (S.) in Nor- 
' "folk; it had anciently three churches in one 
u 3 which, belonged to three ſeve- 


| REP 
 Whitzoell; two of them have been long te, 
moliſhed, and the third, when the greats 
part of the town was defiroyed by fire is 
2 „and not fince repaired; ſo that there 
now only the ruins of one left for uſt; 
the market is weekly on Saturday, When ! 
pretty large quantity of malt, which is th, 
chief manufaQure of the town, is conflanty 
exppled to ſale ; diſtant from London g, 
computed, and 111 meaſured miles. 

REPE/L (V.) to drive, force, or beat back u 
army, Kc. by ſtrength of arms, &c, 

REPE{LLENTS (S.) medicines that drive 
back a morbid humour into the blood, fron 
which it was undyly ſecreted, ' 

REPE'NT (v.) to be ſorry or grieved for the 
doing or omitting any thing. 

REPE'NTANCE (s.) the 14 of mourning or 
grieving for any thing; and in Diwiniy, 
means that thorough con viction of the mind, 
that not only excites ſorrow for what x-yet- 
ſon has gone ami's, but a fincere and heut 
amendment of life, by forſaking whateret 
was heretofore wrong.” 

REPERCVU/SSION (S.) a driving, forcing, or 
beating back, and in Mu/ich, it is the fre 
quent or often playing or repeating the ſame 
Rec rounds. 7335 | 

REPERCU!SSIVE (A.) that bas the faculty 
of forcing, driving, or beating back, 

REPE/CTORY (s.) a regular book or place 
where things are orderly entered of paid, (0 
that they my eafily be found or come at, 

REPETITION (S.) a ſpeaking or repeating 
a thing often over, 1925 1 5 

REPIA'NO or REPIE(NO S.) in Me, 
is much the ſame with chorus, or the com- 
ing in of ſeveral inftruments at particular 
times, that reſt at other parts of the concerto, 

REPVNE (V.) to grumb, e, grieve, or grudge 

| at ſomething that another enjoys. 

REPLA/NT (V.) to ſow, plant, or ſet over 
again. 

REPLEA/D (V.) to plead the ſame eauſe or | 

Again that had been heard before. 

REPLE/NISH (V.) to fill again, to fatisfy or 
furniſh fully with all things wanted. 

REPLE/TE (A.) full, furniſhed, well fore 
or repleniſhed, | 

REPLE'TION (S.) fullneſs, the being ſtu 
ſurfeited, or over-charged. 

REPLE/VIN or REPLE/VY (S.) in Low, 
goods may be replevied two manner of way), 
wiz, by writ or common law, or by the 
pleinte or ſtatutes for the more ſpeedy hav- 

ng again the cattle or goods ſeized upon, 
giving ſecurity to the ſheriff for trying the 


right, | / 
REPLE/VY (V.) to recover upon a repleris, 

to redeem a pledge or ſurety given. | 
REPLICA/TION (s.) an anſwer or ſecond 
reply to an objection, action, ſuit, diſcourſe, 
treatiſe, &c, | | 
REPLY” (V.) to anfwer an objection, a quel- 


ch 
ral 


po, wiz. Repebam, Hackford, os tion 


7 Ke. ; | | RE. 


REPORT (v.) to tell or relate any thing 


| REPO'SLT.ORY (S.) a ſtore-houſe, or place 


| REPRIE'VE (v.) to put off the execution of 


| REPRIMAND (S.) a chiding, reproving, or 


REP 

REPLY? (S.) an anſwer. 

REPO/RT (8.) a tale or ſtory by common 

_ fame; alſo the noiſe of a gun diſcharged; in 
Law, it is the hiſtory or relation of a cauſe 
that has been judicially tried and determined 
in any of the king's cuurts of juſtice, and 
which uſually ſerve as precedents in the 
like caſes, 


Abroad, either of one's ſelf or another, 
REPOY'SE (S.) reſt, quiet, ſleep, peace, ſa- 
tisſaction, or pleaſure of mind. 
REPO'SE (V.) to confide or put truſt in a per- 

ſon, to commit or leave any buſineſs or thing 
in the care or charge of another; alſo to 
compoſe or ſettle one's ſelf to fleep, &c. 
REPO'SEDNESS or REPOSUTION ($S,) 
quietneſs, ſtillneſs, compoſedneis of mind, &c, 
alſo a ſettling or putting things in their place 
again ; and in Surgery, is the reducing a diſ- 
located joint or member to its true place, 


proper to keep goods in. . 
REPOSSE'SS (V.) to get or enjoy again the 
poſſeſſion of any thing that had been taken 
aways 
KEPREHE/ND (V.) to rebuke, reprove, 
check, or find fault with. 
REPREHE/NSIBLE (A.) worthy of blame, 
faulty, or deſerving rebuke. . 
REPRESENT (V.) to plead or make a thing 
appear, to ſhew or lay before a perſon, to 
ſupply or be in the room of, or act for an- 
rz alſo to be like, to deſcribe, explain, 
or expreſs 3 alſo to inform againſt, or indite 
for ſome fault or miſdemeanor, 


REPRESENTATION (S.) a pleading, ſhew- |REPRODU'CTION (s.) a bringing forth. 


ing, or declaring ; alſo a ſimilitude or like- 
neſs; alſo the acting or ſtanding in the ſtead 
of another, 

REPRESEN/TATIVE (S.) one that ſerves 


for, or ſtands in the ſlead of another, parti-[REPRO'VE (V.) to check, chide, blame, 
or friendly and genily tell a perſon of his 


cularly applied to members in parli-ment,: 
who repreſent ſome city, borough, &c. 


REP 


|REPRI'NT (v.) to publiſh or priat a bdoll 


over again, . 

REPRISAL or REPRTZ AL (8.) the ſeizi 
or taking away a ſhip, &c. by force from 
the ſubjects of another nation that had done 
the ſame before to you; a getting ſatis faction 
for an affront or injury whenever it lies in 
one's way, / 


REPROA'CH : (V.) to blame or find fault with 
a perſon, for doing ſome action he ſhould not : 


have done; to twit, mention, or throw any 


thing often over, that a perſon is, or ought ._ 


to be aſhamed of. 
REPROA'CH (V.) a ſhame or ſcandal to a 


perſon ; alſo an upbraiding or twitting a per- 


ſon in the teeth with ſomewhat to his diſ- 
advantage, 3 


REPROA'CHABLE (A.) that deſerves blame, 


that does unworthy actions, &. 


REPROA'CHFUL (V.) that brings ſhame and 


diſgrace, and is abuſive or affrontive, &c. 
RE'PROBATE (V.) to reject, caſt off, throw 
away utterly. or for ever, c. 


REPROBATE (5.) a wicked, vile, abomina- _ 


ble perſon, that has no fear of God, or love 
of goodneſs; alſo one, in the ſcheme of ſome 
perſons Chriſtianity that cannot- poſſibly be 
reclaimed, being conſigned over by God te 
eternal damnation, 

RE/PROBATENESS (S.) the ſtate or condi- 
tion of a very ſtubborn, obſtinate, wicked 
perſon; alſo a being conſigned or ſeatenced 
over to eternal miſery, 


REPROBA'TION (S.) an utter rejection or 


caſting off, a throwing out of all favour, a 
conſigning to eternal miſery. 


anew, or producing over again, 


REPRO O (s.) 2 chiding, rebuking, o 
friendly telling a perſon of his faults without - 


other actual puniſhment, 


faults, 


REPRE'SS (V.) to reſtrain, with-hold, forceſREPRO'VEABUE (A.) that deſerves blame, 


rings, back ; to quell, conquer, keep un- 

r, Kc. 9 | : 

REPRESSION (v.) a reftr«ining, curbing, | 
with-holding, keeping back, &c» 

REPRE'2SIVE (A.) any thing that ſerves or 
conduces to reſſtain, curb, Kc. 


a criminal for ſome time, to delay a puniſh- 
ment, or pardon a fault, 


REPRIE'VE (S.) a pardoning, forgiving, or | KEP I'V'LIOUS (A.) 


ſuſpending a puniſhment, particularly ſpoken 
of thoſe writs ſent down by the king, to for- 
bear the execution of a malefattor condemn - 
ed by the law to die, 


REPRIMA'ND (V.) to chide. rebuke, or find | REPU'BLICK (S.) a commonwealth, ar free 


fault with a perſon, eſpecially ſpoken of thoſe 
in great authority under the ſtate, 


finding fault with thoſe who have not execu-/| 
ted the truſt repoſed in them as they ought, 


checking, or chiding. 


RE PTILE (S.) any creature that crawls upon 


its beliy, or that reſts on one part therrof 
while it moves the other along, as 2 ſnake, 

_ earth-worm, &c. and in Botany, thoſe plants 
that have not a ſtalk ſtrong enough to ſuſ- 
tain themſelves without creeping on the 
ground, or twining round ſome other tiee 
or plant, &c, are called reptiles, 


(warming upon the belly, &c. | 


REPU BLICAN (5.) one who prefers the go- 


verument of a cummonwcalth, to that of a 
renarchy, &=. 


ſort of government, where many perfons, 
and of all ranks, bear rule. | 


REPU/DLABLE (A.) that is liable to, or may 


be turncd aways 


4 i 4 : G 
| f ; RE- i 


creeping, crawling, 
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 RESCI'ND (v.) to cut 


| REAR 


RESCUE (s. 


AxPUDIATE (V.) to divorce or put away 

'- @ wife from a huſband, &c. 3 

AEPUDIATE (s.) a divorced woman, or 
- married perſon put away. 


be contrary to, 


_ REPU/GNANCY or REPU'GNANTNESS | 
8.) a being ag2inft, contrary, or in oppo- 


tion to any thing. , 
REPU/LSE (v.) to deny, refift, reject, re- 
fuſe. oppoſe, force, or beat back, &c, 
REPU/LSE 8.) arefuſal, denial, &c. 
RE/PUT ABLE | 
aiſe, deſerving encouragement, &c. 
FPUTA'TION or REPUTE (S.) efteem, 
200d name, fame, report, credit, ccc. 
RBQUE'ST (V.) to defire or beg a favour of 
. any body; to petition, ſupplicate, &c. 
-REQUE/ST (S.) a defire, prayer, petition, 
' (up lication, &c. f F 
7. bt in Requeſt, is tobe much eſteemed, 
valued, called for, uſed, or in faſhion. _ 
Court of Requeſts, an ancient court of equi- 
ty, inſtituted in the time of Henry VII. 
much like the court of chancery, for the 
relief of conſcionable caſes, 
„ Mgr (S.) a reſting from labour, a 
wiſhing of proſperity, c. | 
To fing a Requiem, in the church of Rome, 
I to ſay or fing maſs for the ſoul of ſome 
| departed 2 | | | 
REQUI'RE (V.) to exact, demand, or pe- 
remptorily command a perſon authorita- 
5 tivel fs : ; | 
| RE ISITE (A.) neceſſary, convenient, 
proper, or fit to be done. | 
REQU I'TAL (S.) reward or payment for do- 
ing ſomething. - 7 
REQUI'TE (V.) to reward, to make an 
amends for ſomething done, | 
REAR (3.) the hindermoſt ranks in an army, 
-WARD (s.) the hinder part, or rear 


"of an army, _ OT. | 
RE-SALU'TE (V.) to ſalute or compliment a 
rſon again, ; OE, 
off, cancel, diſannul, 
or withdraw an order or power, c. 


' - RESCRIPT (s.) the pope's or emperor's de- 


- cifion of a point of law to a particular per- 

'fon that ſolicits the ſame in a difficult or 
"doubtful caſe, | 

RE'/SCUE (V.) to deliver or take away from 

the power of one that is going to rob, mur- 

der, or legally puniſh a perſon, &. 

$4 taking away. a perſon, &c, 

y force of arms from a lawful power, or the 

delivering a perſon from the tyranny of an 

_ uſurper, enemy, or thief, c. any delive- 
rance out of trouble, danger or afffict ion. 


| RE-SP/ARCH (8.) a flick and diligent look. 
. ing for a matter over again, or examining 


after any thing, 


- RESE/'MBLANCE (s.) likeneſs, agreeable. 


neſs, ſimilitude, &c, 
*RESE'MBLE (V.) to favour or be like a per- 
ſon or thing, 1 


# 


(V.) to oppoſe, to be again to 


(A.] honourable, worthy of} 


4 1 : 
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RESENT (v.) to take pet, to be angry 4 


to ſtomach, or judge one's ſelf ill uſ ; 
RESE'NTMENT'(S.) a public ſhewing one! 


RESERVATION (S.) a. keeping in ſtore, or 


laying up; alſo a proviſo or reſtriftion in 4 
| covenant or deed, 


| to preſerve or keep ſomething ill behind to 
be done. ; 


RESERVE (s.) an exception, proviſo, or l. 


after; and in an Army, it is the third or 

| hindermoſt line of troops, or what is ſome. 

times called the rear-guard, _ 

2 ee laid up in fore fill a time 
of want; alſo one ver 

ee OY | my 5 N or 

RESE'/RVEDNESS (S.) a great ſhyneſs of 
ſpeaking or doing any thing. 


{RESERVOIRS (s.) large baſons, ciftern; 


| pongs, or other receptacles, for water-works 
commonly thrown or forced. up into bigh 
2 ot grounds, in order to the 
bouſes, &c, that are above 
level. 4 9 ; | 
RESE/T (V.) in Lau, is to harbour, hide, 
protect, or ſuccour an out-lawed perſon, 
RE. SETTTLE (V.) to re-eftabliſh, or put 
things to rights that were out of order. 
RESIDE (v.) to ſtay, continue, or abide; ts 
duell, or ordinarily lodge in a place, 
RE/SIDENCE or RE'SIDENT (.) a conti. 
nuing, abiding, or dwelling; alſo a perſon's 
living and conſtantly officiating upon his 
cure; alſo a name for a miniſter of one 
prince that flays conſtantly,” or a great while, 
at the court of another prince or ſlate, _ 


the common 


|RESI'DUAL or RE'SIDUE (s.) the remain- * 


| det or quantity of any number or thing that 
is left . of it is taken away, 
RESI/GN ( 1 to give up, ſurrender, yield, or 
make over, &c, voluntarily. N 
RESIGNA'TION or RESI'GNMENT 8. 
2 voluntary, ready, and willing yielding 
giving up, or ſurrendering, | 
RESIGNEE/ (S.) in Laco, is the party to 
whom any thing is yielded, ſurr of 
given up. _ FEES: 
RESI'GNER (S.) the party who ſurrenden, 
ry or gives up any thing to another, 
RESI'LIENT (A.) the quality of leaping vp, 
rebounding, or recoiling backward, 
RE/SIN or RO'SIN (S,) among the Phyſ- 
cians, is a fat, oily liquor or ſubſtance, ifſu- 
ing either of its own accord, or elſe by cut- 
ting or bleeding a plant or tree; and alſo 
drawn ehymically from plants, drugs, Ke. 
abounding with teſinous particles. 
RESINA/CIOUS or RE'SINOUS (f.) any 
thing that produces roſin, or is of ſuch 3 
nature, 7; ; 
RESIST (V.) to oppoſe, ſtand againſt, to 


| firiveto hinder, force back, or nn 


ſelf angry, or a revengeful expreſſion of the 
| remembrance of it for ſome affront received, , 


RESE/RVE (V.) to weaſore or lay, op in flore; 


mitation, ſomething kept to be uſed bert 


ſerving of | 


= wn 


8 | > ö 8 | 
. = 


vichſtanding. 5 
15518 (A.) any perſon or thing whoſe} 
er or firength may be oppoſed, with- 

, gainſaid, conquered, or overcome. 


melted or liquid, of a queſtion that | 
anſwered. 

1250. U (V.) to purpoſe, defign, intend; 
alſo to loo ſe, untie, or anſwer the knots of 
Jifficult queſtions 3 alſo to liqu fy. 

KEsOLVE (S.) a deſign, intention, reſolu- 
tion, or fixed purpoſe of mind, &c, 4 

RESO/LVEDNESS (S.) firmneſs of reſolution, | 
intention, or purpoſe, not to be put aſide. 6. | 

AESO'LVEND (S.) an Arithmetical term for | 
that number that 1s formed by the remain- 

| der in extrafting of roots, and the bringing 

e next point. 

1804 TENTS 18. certain medicines that 
are of a diffolving or liquifying nature, and 
that are apt to diſſipate or ſcatter particles 
that have got together and breed ulcers, &c, 

RESOLUTE (A.) firm, bold, daring, fearleſs, 

ous, &c. 

LESOLU/TION (8.) ſometimes means the 
difolving metals, &c, into liquids 3 ſome- 
times the anſwers or amounts, of arithme- 
tical queſtions ; ſometimes the determina- 
tion made after debating a queſtion ; and 
ſometimes the courageous diſpoſition of the 
mind to go through all difficulties, which is 
alſo called reſoluteneſs. ED 

RESOLUTIVE (A.) of a diſſolving, melt- 
ing nality. : 

KE/ONANCE (S.) a reſounding or echoing 


back again. 


| appointment, &c, | 
12000 D (v.) to ring or echo back again, 
a voice or ſound made by anather. 
RESOU/RCE (S.) any perſon, place, or thing 
that a perſon goes or may go to for ſuecour. 
RESPE/CT (V.) to honour, pay obedience to, 
or regard z alſo to concern, ET 
RESPE/CT (S.) reverence, regard, conſidera- 
tion, eſteem, honour, &c. | 
RESPECTFUL (A.) ſubmiſſive, humble, ob- 
ſequious, Ce. 3 
RESPE/CTIVE (A.) ſomething that relates 
to a thing, particuler, &. 
RESPIR A!/TION (S.) breathing, an alternate 
dilatation and contraction o che | 
the ſtomach, whereby the nitrous air is ta- 


of the blood, and afterwaros is driven ov 
again with other vapourous effluviums; th- 
cauſe of 8 does not ſeem to conſiſſ 
in the dilatation and contraction of the 
throat, as is vulgerly ſaid, but in the con- 
traction of the tunick, which covers the 
| upper part of the @ſophagus, and the wind- 

N ow far as its cloſeſt receſſes, 


RESO'RT (V.) to go or repair to a place by 


the cheſt of 


ken in by the wind pipe for the teen 


r ; 
RK: I Sr ©: 


SIS TAN cE (S.) the act of oppoſing or | RE!SPIT or RE'SPITE (8.) a ſhort Sata”; 7 


allowance of time, as it were for breathing, 


a delay, forbearance, or putting off to 2 
longer time, : 


RE/SPIT (V.) to forbear, delay, * put off to 
KESO LVABLE (A.] any thing that may be| 


another time, and is generally meant of pu- 
RESPLENDENT (A.) ſhining, « ts 
| ) ſhining, glittering, or 

looking very Winde f * = 
RESPOND (v.) to anſwer, „ 
RESPO'NDENT (S.) one who in a diſputa- 
tion anſwers an objection; in Commun Law, 
one that is a ſurety ſor another, or that 
pleads another's cauſe; in the Civil Law, 


one that anſwers ſuch interrogatories as are 
put to him, | 


RESPO'NSAL or RESPONSE ($ 


iwer made by the clerk and people in a 
church, to the 


ue ſhoit petitions put up by the 
miniſter, | 


RESPO'NSIBLE- (A.) one that is liable to 
make good what is required, or to pay ſuch 
debts as are demandable of him. 6 
 RESPO/NSORY (S.) a ſong, prayer, or an- 
them, wherein one part of the choir anſwers 
by turns to the other, . . 
REST (V.) to be ſtill, quiet, or ceaſe from 
motion; alſo to ſleep; alſo to remain or be 
left after part of a thing is taken away; allo 
to lean, ſtay, or rely upon, 
REST (S.) ſleep, quiet, peace, &c, and inf 
Muſick, is a pauſe or ſtop of the voice or 
inſtrument, or, both, for ſome interval of 
time. 
RESTAURA'TION or RESTORA'TION 
(.) a putting a perſon or thing into the ſtate 
or condition they were put out of; a giving 
or rendering a perſon hiv authority, &c, that 
has been taken from him, E277 
RESTITU'/TION (S.) a making ſatisfaQtion 
for ſoinething a perſon had been wronged of, 
or injured by, a returning or giving back; in 
Philoſophy, it is the natural poſtute that an 
elaſtick body returns to after the ſorce of 
the contrary is taken away, | 
RE/STIVE or RE/STY (A.) ftubborn, un- 
governable, headſtrong, that will go back» 
wards inſtead of forwards, like an unruly 
horſe, &c. | 
RE'STIVENESS or RE'STINESS (S.) fiub- 
| bornneſs, ungovernableneſs, headftrongneſs, * 
RE'/STLESS (A.) unquiet, uneaſy, diſſatiſ- 
fied, &c, ; 
aol ag ons (S.) diſſatisſaction, unea- 
ſi ne ſa. | ; , 
RESTOR A/TION (S,) a yieldiog, returning, 
or giving back ſomething that was taken 
from a perſon, and commonly means doing 
juftice, and advancing a perſon from a low. 
to a high condition. 
RESTO/KATIVE (A.) of a ſtrengthening na- 


ture r quality, &c, 
RESTORE (V.) co give up or back again ta 


J the an- 


SPVRE (V.) to breathe, or fetch one's 
breath, | 5 


5 | 


another, that which was in my 1 4 


RET 


bifo to put a thing or 
- condition that it was in before, 
ESTRAIN (V.) to curb, keep in or back, 


to hinder or prevent, &c, 
RESTRAINT (s.) a force, hindrance, or ſtop- 
page, contrary to the inclination, will, or 

, defire of a perſon. F348 
RESTRICT (V.) to limit, bound, reſtrain, 
- or appoint what a perſon may do, and what 
; he may not do, 

_ RESTRICTION (8) a limitation, boundary, 

or limit, within which a thing may be done, 


1 &e, is 4 * hs ' 
RESTRICTIVE (A.) preventative, hinder- 
ing, binding, making hard, or coſtive. 
W 
ndzn 

RES 

erue ot come to paſs, & . 

RESU/LT (S.) a concluſion, reſolution, deter- 

mination, iſſue, or end of an affair or buſi- 
neſs, aſter due deliberation, &. ; 

RESU/ME (V.) to take up a matter again, to 

begin an argument afreſh, &c. $2 

RESU/MPTION (S,) a taking up or back 
again 4 in the School Divinity, it is a ſum- 
mary running over the heads of an argument, 
in order to anſwer and confute itz and in 
Logick, it is turning a figurative expreſſion 

into one more plain and familiar, 

RESU'RGE os: to riſe up again, 75 

RESURRE'/CTION (8) a riſing up again; 
ond commonly means the rifing of dead bo- 
dies again alive at the laſt day, or day of 
gud ment, | | 

RESU'SCITATE (V.) to revive, renew; or 
come to life again, 

RESUSCITA'TION (s.) a riſing up again, 

Whether it be from death or ſleep; a revival, 

RETAIL (V.) to vend or ſell wares bought 
- large quantities out again in ſmall par- 
cels, &c, | 

RETAIN (v.) to keep, hold, or remember 
a thing a long time; to with-hold or keep 
mom which was delivered to us only in 

8 ; 

RETAINER (s.) one that is not immediately 
belonging to the family, but only wears the 
livery of a nobleman, and attends him occa- 

RETAI'NING FEE (S.) a fee or ſum given 

to & counſellor or ſerjeant at law, to prevent 

; his pleading or undertaking for the contrary 


ty. 3 | 

RETAILIATE (V.) to pay, do, or return like 

for like z alſo to reward, pay, or recompenſe 

az perſqn ſully ſor his ſervice, & c.. 
RETALIA'TION (s.) the a& of returning 
ke for like g alſo to reward a petſon ac- 
_ cording to his deſerts, 
: ut e. N 
RETARDA'TION (s.) 4 hindering, ftop- 


making hard, or coſiive, 


ng. NI back, putting off, &c. 
R TCH ( ) to flrain, or endeavour to vo- 


. : | * 1 * 


con into the ſtate or 


TRUNGENT (A.) a Phyſical term for | 
(V.) to follow or flow ſrom, to ac 


4 


mit; alſo to firetch or lengthen b violently L 
Ae Tr (A.) Nothful, y (uncle 
. ot 
negligent ; alſo miſerable, ** 5 
RETE'NTION (S,) a keeping, retaining, or 
holding back ; alſo that faculty of the ming 
vu)garly called memory, whereby various 
thirgs or ideas paſt are kept in flore, to by 
uſed occaſionally. . Es 
RETE'NTIVE (A.) apt or inclined to 
ſerve or keep in memory; to hold. faſt, or 
retain for uſes, &c, , 5 
RETIA/RII (S.) combatents among the old 
Remans, that repreſent Neptune, or othet 
ſex gods, holding a trident in one hand, to 
wound, and a net in the other to entangle 
their enemies. 5 5 
RETI'NUE 30 the waiters or attendants of 1 
prince or nobleman, eſpecially upon a jour. 


ney, &c. | — 

RETIRE (V.) to draw back, withdraw, de- 
part, or go away. . 

RETIRED (A.) withdrawn, gone off, de. 
parted ; alſo ſolitary or loneſome, without 
company, & e. i, 

RETI/REDNESS or RETI'REMENT (8) 
privacy, Joneſomeneſs, a departing from com- 


any. , 

RETORNP'L (8) i Muſh, is a Men hw. 
phony for many inſtruments that begin a few 
bars beſore a ſong, and ſometimes play a few 


in the middle now and then, and generally | 


after it, Re e | 
RETO/RT {V.) tb toſs or throw back again | 

and commonly meant of a ſmart repartee to 

a jeſt endeavoured to be thrown upon-a per- 


ſon. , 55 5 
RETO'RT (s.) in Chymitry, is a veſſel ſome- 
times made of earth, and other times of 
iron, or glaſs, according as the nature of the 
matter requires, made in the form of a glaſs 
| drop. a 5 
RETO'RTION (S.] a turning back an args 

ment upon the uſer, 

RETRA'CT (V.) to deny or unſay what a per- 
ſon had before affirmed ; to recant. | 
REIRACTATTION or RETRA/CTING 

(S.) a denying, unſay ing, or recanting any 

thing that a perſon had forinerly ſaid of 

written. ; 

RETREAT (V.) to fall back, or go off from 
a place beſicged or attacked, 

RETREA'T (8) a retiring or coming 2 
from an aiteck in good ofder ; alſo a place 
to go into to be quiet and undiſturbed, 

RETRE/NCH (V.) to diminith, cut off, or 
leſſen a perſon's expences, liberty, or privi- 
lege, allo to caſt up, or make a ret! 

ment. 

RETRE/NCHMENT (s.) a leſſening, cutting 
off, or abridging ; in Forrifieation, it is taken 
for any fort of intrenchment or defence vith 
a ditch and breafl-work, but properly it it 
that which is behind another, 


W TION (S.) a rewarding or * 
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f termined. 8 


 RP/VEL-ROUT (S.) a noiſy, diſorderly com - 


men or gentlemen's houſes, colleges, inns 


+BY 


. A perſon according to his merit for favours 


or actions done. 
RETRIE/VABLE (A.) that may be made 
ood or recovered. | 
RETRIE/VE (V.) to recover or call back that 
which was loſt, to repair that which was 
injured or damaged, | | 
RETROCE/SSION (S.) the act of moving or 
oing backwards. 3 
RETROGRADA/TION (S.) an orderly or 
gentle going backwards, as it were ſtep by 


ſtep, 
RETROSPE/CT (V.) to lopk backwards or 
over again, as of re-examining old accounts, 


&c, = | 
RETROSPE/CTION (S.) a looking or exa- 
mining backwards, or what is paſt, |; 
RETU'RN (V,) to come back to the place 
from whence a perſon departed; alſo to give 
or reſtore back that with which a perſon was 
intruſted 3 to requite or pay, &c, - | 
RETURN (S.) a coming back, an acknow- 
ledgment, an anſwer, &c. In Law, it is a 
ceit ficate from ſheriffs or bailiffs concerning 
what is done, in relation to the execution of 
ſuch writs, &c.. as were directed to them; 
alſo the ſet day or time for each of the four 
terms, peculiarly ſet apart for the ſeveral' 
ſorts of proceedings, in any cauſe to be de- 


REVE (S.) the bailiff of a manour, the head 
or foreman of a work, &c. ET 
REVEAL (V.) to communicate, lay open, or 
declare, | 55 | 
RE/VEL (V.) to roar,” fing, rant, carouſe, &c. 
pecially in the night-time, 
REVELA'TION (S.) a communicating ſome. 
thing that was before unknown, and ordi- 
narily is underſtood of God's divulging his 
will by ſome extraordinary method or ſuper- 
natural means; alſo the name of one of the 
books in the New Teſtament. | 
REVELLER (S.) a rioter, ranter, finger, &c, 


pany of mobbiſh people, drinking, ſinging, 
roaring, c. 

RE/VELS (S.) ſports, maſks, balls, dancings, 
acting of farces or comedies, &c, in noble - 


of courts, &e. % 

REVE/NGE (V.) to vent one's anger or diſ- 
pleaſure upon a perſon for a real or an ima- 

| inary fault, 

REVE/NGE (S.) the act of pouring out one's 
anger upon another, for a fault committed 

„or an injury or affront received from 

another, | 

REVE NGEFUL (A.) of a cruel, hard-heart- 
ed diſpoſition, one that will not forgive an 
offence, but that requires the height of ſa- 
tifaftion for an injury or affront ſuſtained, 
and that watches all opportunities to do the 
like, or a greater miſchief for it. 

REVE/NUE (S.) the yearly income that any 
perſon has to maintain, himſelf and family; 


' REV 
AVE REERATE (V.) to rebound, or beat 
back again, ED | 
REVERBERA'TION {S.) a beating down of 
back of any thing; and in Chymfiry, it is 
the cauſing the flame of the fire to beat down 
or back upon the metal in a furnace. | 
REVE'RBERATORY (S.) a ſu-*..ce built for 
chymical op: rations, and ſo contrived by be- 
ing cloſe ail round, and covercd at top, as 
not to let the heat or flame have vent; ſa 
that it returns or beats down to the bottom 
of the furnace, = Y | : 
REVE'RE (V.) to honour, reſpect, ſtand in 


awe of, fear, or dread. 


|RE/VERENCE (V.) to honout, reſpect, re- 


ue value or eſteem , 

RE/VERENCE (s.) the aweſul and lowly eſ- 
teem that a generous mind has for his bene - 
factors and ſuperiors, eſpecially God, ariſin 
from the due efteem of a well informed _ 
grateful mind, ; 

REVEREND (A.) honovrable, deſerving ef- 
teem, &c, generally applied to holy perſons, 
things, or places, and eſpecially to the mi- 
niſters of religion, &c. 

REVERE/NTIAL (A.) aweful, reſpectful, 
ſubmiſſive, &e. 


REVERIE'/S (S.) delitious ravings, mad or 


idle talk, conceits or fancies, 
REVE/RSE (V.) to undo, cancel, make void, 
repeal ; alſo to turn uplide down, &c, ; 
REVERSE (S.) any thing that is contrary to 
another; and on a medal or piece of coin it 
is the arms or device truck on the ſide op- 
ite to the head or principal; in fencing 
it is a back ſtroke. | 
REVE/RSED (A.) turned topſy-turvy; and 
in Heraldry, when a man bears in his eſ- 
cutcheon another reverſed, it is a diminu- 
tion of honour, and imports } is having ra- 
viſhed a maid or widow, or run away from his 
ſovereign's ſtandard, &c. and when a man's 
own eſcutcheon is entirely reverſed, it is a 
mark of his being a traitor. . ; 
REVE/RSIBLE (A.) that is capable of being 
reverſed. | | 
REVE/RSION (s.) a coming or returning 
back ; alſo the right a perſon has to inhe- 
ritance; or place of profit, after the deceaſe 
of the preſent poſſeſſor, &c, f 
REVE/RT (V.) to come or return back again, 
from whence any thing firft iſſued, &c. 
REVE/RTIBLE (A.) that may or can return 
from whence it came. | 
REVI'CTUAL (V.) to furniſh with food 
again, 33 a ſhip, town, &c. 


REVIEW (s.) a looking over again, or ſecond 


examination ; and in War, it is placing the 
troops of an army in the form of a batile, 
and ſo making them file off before proper 
officers, to ſee if the ſeveral companies are 
complete, well diſciplined, &c. 

REVVLE (V.) to call a perſon names, accuſe 
him of crimes, to taunt at, or reproach, for 


esl ; ina fault. ; 
2 ns imaginary |  REYVSAL 


ulſothe public taxes, 
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 REVVYSE (V.) to examine or look over again, 
'REVYSIT (V.) to viſit or come to ſee'a per- 
REVIVE (v.) to come or bring to life again, 


RE- UNITE (V.) to make up breaches or 


* 
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 REVU'LSION (S,) a pulling away, a forcing 


 REWA/RDABLE (A.) capable or worthy of 
bei recory penced. 

RHABDO/LOGY (S.) the att of performirg 
all manner of arithmetical] computations by 


 faintneſs and druwſineſs, the bead puffed vp 
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REVVSAL (S.) a looking over, or examiningſ or ſwelled, and the parts below very ſean, 


afreſh or a ſecond time, | 
to review. | 
ſon or thing again. 


to recover, renew, or flouriſh! again. 
RE-U/NION (S.) a compoſing of differences 
between friends th-t were fallen out, ajoin-| 

ing, cloſing, or uniting again things that 

were broken, | | 


quarrels between former friends, 10 join or 
put together again things bro# en or ſeparated, 

RE/VOCABLE (A.) that may be recalled, 
cancelled, repealed, &. 


- REVOCA/TION (S.) a reveking, repealivg, þ 
annul'ing, or recalling, &c. | q 


REVO/KE (v.) to call back or defiroy an 
order or law male, to repral or diſannul a 
deed, to take away 4 commiſſion or truſt, 
whereby one perſon had impowered another ; 
alſo to renounce or forſake an error or opi- 
nion formerly held or maintained. 


REVO/LT V.) to fall cf, or run away from| 


an army, party, opinion, &c. to rife in arms 
againſt a prince, or ſlate, &c, | 1 

REVO'/LT $ ) a rebellion, falling off or away, 

na deſertion or forſaking, | | 

REVO/LTER (s.) e who turns rebel againſt | 
his ſ.,vereign, or torſakes his religion, cavſe, | 
or party, 

REVO/LVE (V.) to turn over or caſt about in 
one's mind; to turn round or move upon its 
own center or axis, | 

REVO/LVING (A.) conſidering thoroughly, 
turning round or over in a perion's mind. 

REVOLUY/SION (S.) a turning or rolling 

tound and about; and in Aflronomy, is the 
circulation of any ſphete or ſtar, till it re- 

turn to the ſame point from whence it began 
to move; and in Stare Affairs, it meant 
any ſuddrn and great alteration in the go- 
vernment. 


or driving back; and in Pbyſich, it is the 

turning a violent flux of humours from one 
part of the body to the other, | 
REWA RD (V) to pay or ſatisfy any perſur 

for his labour to his content. N 
REWA “RD (S.) a recompence or full fatisſac- 
tion for any thing cone. 


cetrain inflruments called Nopicr's rods or 
bones. f | 


RHACHITiS (S.) the ſpinal marrow ; al'o a 


Called the tickets, which is an unequal nou- 
tiſhiag the parts accompanied with a looſe- 
neſs, fofineſs, and weakneſs of parts, a 


with protuberances about the joints, ang 
frequently crookedneſs of bones, fraitne( ; 
breaſt, ſwelling of the abdomen, Aretching 
of the hypochondria, coughing, &c, 

RHA/PSODY (S.) a collection of paſſages out 
of various authors, ſome proſe ſome yerſ 
ar d without connection, order, or diſpoſiticn, 

RHE“ (S.) by the old Poets called the mother 

RHETO/RICAL 

ICAL (A.) eloquent, or a ſpee 
&c, full of 4 M e We 
- — = rhetoricians. 
| ANS (S.) perſons prof. ſſi 
ſkilied in the art 1 ich, l 1 85 

RHE/TORICK (S.) the art of ſpeaking or 
writing upon any ſubject in the moſt elegant 
manner, ufing all the beauties and ornament; 
of figure to influence and captivate the hear- 
ers, &c, EE, ö 

RHE/UM (S.) a defluzion or fall of humoun 

from the head upon the parts below, as the 
eyes, noſe, &c, 

RHEUMAYTICK (A) ſabj-&, inclined to, or 
troubled with rheum ; alfo te'onging to th: 
diſtemper called the rheumatiſm, 

RHEU*MATISM (S.) a diſorder in the body, 
commonly occafioned by cold, and known ty 
its frequent wanderings and change of place, 
generally accompanied not only with numb. 
nels of the parts, but alfo an acute pain, 1 
ſmall fever, ſwelling, and inflammation, 

RHINO (5.) the eant name for ready money 
of any ſpecies, 

RHINO/CEROS (S. Ja large wild Indian f eil, 
beoring a horn on his neſe, and his ſkin full 
of wrinkles like an e'ephant, which 18 ſcarce 
penetrable with a ſword, 

RHOMBOVDAL (A.) pertaining or belong- 
ing to the figure called a rhomboides, 

RHOMBO “DES (S.) a geometrical four-fided 
figure, whoſe ſides and angles alſo are un- 
equal, yet ſo that the two oppoſite ſices and 
angles are equal, being a figure between 2 
rhombus and parallelogram, taking from the 

one a proporticn of angles, and from the 
other 2 correſt ondence of fides, 

RHO*MBUS (S.) with the Surgeons, is a fort 
of bandage z and in Geometry, it is a four. 
liced figure whoſe ſides are equal and paral- 
le, but the angles unequal, the two oppo- 
fite ones being acute, the other two 5 

RHY'MES (S.) the ſimilitude of ſound in the 
ending of words, being like the uniſons of 
different inſtruments; this way of chiming 
or writing is uſed only in poetical perfor- 
mances, and fume of the beſt of thoſe are 
wrote blank, or with proſe endings, though 


the meaſure of the verſe is exactly obſerved. 


vp RHUMBS, RUMES or ROMBS (S.) are cer- 
dileaſe very common io children, vu'garly} 


tain heliſpherical or ſpiral lines upon 4 
globe; but in plain and Mercator's charts they 
are repreſented by Alraight lines; they fo 
from the point where we ſtand, and twine 


or wind abut the globe of the earth till they 


RIC 
come to the pole and loſe themſelves; they 
repreſent the 32 winds or points of the ma- 
riners compaſs, and their uſe is to ſhew the 
bearing of any two places from one another, 
that is to ſay, upon what point of the com- 
paſs any ſhore or land lies from another, 

RVAL (S.) a piece of foreign gold coin, worth 
about ten ſhillings ſterling ; alſo a filver coin 
of ſmall value, 


4 


RUBALDRY (S.) debauchery ; filthy, naſty, | 
; : F RVDDLE (S.) a fieve or ſtrained inſtrument 


obſcene talk, 

RVBBAND or RYBBON (S.) ornamental nar- 
row filk, wove on purpoſe to wear round 
womens heads or tie their ſhoes, &c, 

RIBS (S.) thoſe Hde bones that come from the 
back-bone forward, and from the cheſt or 
ſtomach, &c. and on Ship board, they are 
thoſe ſide-timbers, commonly called fut- 
tocks, 

RICE (S.) an Indian cn or grain, of a ſmall 
ſize and white colour. 


RICH (A.) poſſeſſed of much wealth, extraor- | 


dinary good and valuable, as ground that will 


yield and bear plenty of corn, &. 3 


RICHES (S.) wealth of any ſort or kind, 2 
an abundance of money, corn, ſheep, oxen, 
or any other ſort of valuable merchandize, 


RICHMOND (S.) in the Nerth Riding of | 


Yorkſhire, and dioceſe of Ch/ſter, is a large 
borough and corporate town, well built, ge- 
nerally of tone, fortified by a wall and caſ- 
tle, and inhabited by many gentry as well | 
#3 tradeſmen; it has two churches, and 
ſends two members to parliament z here a 
very conſiderable manufacture of woollen 
flockings, caps, &c. is carried on, and are 
alſo brought in from all tbe neighbouring 
counties; it is built on the tiver Swale, 
whoſe ſtream is very rapid, over which is a 
good flone bridge; the market place is very 
ſpacious, and the ſtreets neat and handſome z 
it is governed by a mayor, recorder, 12 al- 
dermen, &c, its weekly market on Saturday 
is very confiderable, both for goods and pro- 


viſions ; diſtant from London 175 computed |. 


and 207 meaſured miles, 
RV/CHMOND (S.) in 2 was formerly the 
ſeat of ſeveral of the kings of England, 
but much negleted till within theſe few 
years, when the prince of Wale, late king 
George II. and his conſort, taking a liking 
to it vaſtly improved its natural beauty, and 


thereby occaſioned a great reſort of nobility | 


and gentry in and near the place; it is 
about twelve miles diſtant from London. 
RICK (S.) a ſtack or heap of hay or corn, 
firaw, beans, unthreſhed, &c. 
CKETS (S.) a diftemper affeQing the 
8 of the diſeaſed, eſpecially children, 
RVCKMANSWORTH (s.) in Herrfordſbire, 
a 222 conſiderable country town, which 
has 2 ſmall market weekly on Saturday; it 
1s governed by two conſtables and two 
head boroughs; it ſands low, and is wa- 


R1G 


dows mooriſh, cold, and moſſy, and conſe- 
quently neither fruitful. nor healthful ; dif. 
tant from London 20 computed miles, | 
RID (V.) to clear away, or gain ground; to 
do a great deal of buſineſs, . 
RI/DDANCE 8.) a getting clear of, a ſend · 
ing AWAY; diſpatching of buſineſs expedi- 
tiouſly. 13 
RI/DDLE (V.) to ſhake or fift any thing 
through a ſieve, &c. AX 
alſo a hard and difficult queſtion wrapped up 
in obſcure terms, | , 
RIDE (V.) to fit upon a horſe or in a coach, 
cart, &c, and ſo move from place to place; 
and in the Sea Phraſe, it is when a ſhip's 
vnchor holds her taſt, and prevents her be- 
ing driven away by wind or tide, a 
RI/DERS (S.) thote that move from place to 
place on horſeback, in a coach, &c. alſo 
large pieces of timber, ſome in the hold, and 
others aloſt, bolten on the other timbers to 
firengthen them, when the ſhipis but weakly 
built; alſo ridges of ſtone that run along the 
| fide of a vein of ore, 
RIDGB (S.) the top of a houſe, or the long 
line formed by the meeting of the tiles, &c., 
alſo an edge or channel of ſtone or timber, 
&c. formed by cutting away a pat of the 
whole. oe San f 1 
RI DGLING or RI/DGEL (S.) the male of 
any ſpecics- of beaſts that has been but half 


elt. | | | 
RVDICULE (V.) to make game of, to render 
contemptible, &c- 
RIDV/CULOUS (A.) impertinent, filly, idle, 
fooliſh, trifling, &. F 
RI/DINGS (S,) particular. diviſions of the 
county of York, called the Eaft, Weſt, and 
North Ridingi. x 
RIDO/TTA (S.) a ball or entertainment of 
ſinging, dancing, inſtrumental muſick, &c, 
RIFE (A.) frequent, common, univerſal, 
RI'FLE (V.) to rob, ſtrip, pillage, plunder, or 
violently take away from a perſon, 
RIF-RAF ($.) the meaneſt or worſt ſort of 
the people; the dregs, refuſe, or ſcumof any 
thing. : 
RIFT (v.) to cleave, ſplit, or tear aſunder by 
violence. | | 
RIG (v.) to fit, drefs, or clothe with all man- 
ner of neceſſaries, eſpeciailly ſpoken of fur» 
niſhing a ſhip with ropes. _ | 
To rig about, to jump; ſkip, or play the 
wanton, to romp, to be friſky, Se. 
RIGADOO/N (S.) a French dance performed 
by a man and woman in figuren. 
RYGGING (S.) all the ropes ern to a 
ſhip, eſpecially the maſis and yards, s ſo any 
ſort of cloathing, furniture, or appare}, is 
ſometimes ſo called, ; 
RIGHT (A.) ſometimes means firaight or 
even along, without inclining or bending 
one way or other ; alſo that which is juſt, 


_ tered on al} fides, which renders the mea- 


* 


fit to be done, or equitable, : 
| EOS” Os RIGHT 


RIGHT (s.) in Low, is the title to, or pri- 


,- vilege in any ih 


ng. 
RVGHTEOUS (A.) juſt, equitable; true, 


"£9 pious, hol , religious, 

RVIVGHTFU A.) lawful, 

RVYGID (A.) 
cloſe obſerver of rule or diſcipline, &c. 

RVYGOR or RI'GOUR (S,) ſeverity, ſtiffneſs, 

' ſharpneſs,  coldneſs, &c, 

 RV/GOROUS (A.) over raſh or ſevere, very 

: tart or exact, &c, 

RILL (S.) a ſmall ftream of running water, a 

= little brook or rivulet. ; : 

RVLLY (A.) full of running waters, ftreams, 
brooks or rivvulets, | 

RIM (S.) the extreme border or edge of drink - 
ing veſſels, &c., | 

RIME (S.) a thick miſt, or ſmall ſhower, that 

_ » diſſolve gradually by the heat of the ſun, 

RYMMON (8.) an idol worſhipped in Da- 
» wa, by ſome it is ſuppoſed to be the Sun, 
others Saturn, and others Venus. 

r A.) miſty, wet, hazy, foggy, damp, &c, 


KIND (S.) the outward ſkin of fruit, trees, &c, | 


that is or may be pared or pulled off, 
RIND(V.) to pare or pull off the outward bark, 
peel, or ſkin of trees or fruit. 
RING (S.) an ornament of gold, filver, &c. 
frequently worn on the finger, and made in 
a circular form, and therefore the handles or 
lifting pieces of cannon, anchors, &c, are 
uſually called rings, they being as ſo many 
links of a chain; anciently they had a ſeal 
or ſignet engraved on them to feal writings, 
bee. and fo are uſed by ſome to this day; the 
wearing of rings is very ancient, as appears 
by Geneſis xxiii, 18. and ſeveral other places, 
uns a token of great reſpect; Pharaoh gave 
Joſeph his ring from oft his finger j the Zewvs 
were fo fond of them, that the women wore 
them in their ears and noſes; they were the 
enſigns of authority in princes and great men; 
bifſtory aſcribes extraordinary effects to cer- 
fain magical rings, upon which ſuperſtitious 
and magical figures were engraved or carved, 
ec. and which were worn by the deluded to 
preſerve them againit accidents of all kinds; 
rings are now pſua'ly put upon the woman's 
fourth finger at marriage ; but the firſt nſe 
in this nation was at the eſpouſals gr con- 
tract before marriage. 
RING (V.) to cauſe bells to found muſically 
by an alternate pulling the ropes, or ſtriking 
the clappers againſt the fides;z alſo to make 
or cauie any hollow veſſel to ſound or make 


a noiſe, 
 RVYNG-BOLTS (3) in a *hip, are thoſe iron 
pins that arc uſed to bring the timbers to. 
'RI/NG-DOVE (S.) a particular ſpecies of thoſe 
 -  fowls that have acircle or ring of various co- 
loured feathers ronnd its neck, 
RING-LEA/DER (s.) one that is the begin- 
ner, promoter, or leader of a mob, riot, tu- 
muh, &c, | 
RING OF SATURN (S.) a folid circular 


ere, exact, ſtrict, auſtere, a 


"ES 
arch and plane, like the horizon of an 27. 


. globe, which furrounds that plane 


t no where touches it. 

RING. STREA KED (A.) cattle that have 
round ſtreaks on the hair or ſkin, of a dif. 

OG from the reft, | 

8.) in Ha re, a long town 
whoſe houſes — ver oh it has 8 great 
market weekly on Wedneſday, diſtant from 
I #7 computed, and 97 meaſured miles, 

RING-WORM (S.) a cutaneous diſtemper 
that riſes in an innumerable quantity of ſmall 
puſtules, and ſpreads itſelf till it ſurrounds 
the part affected, if not timely ſtopped, by 
waſhing with ink or copperas water, &c, 

RINSE (V.) to waſh out the ſoap, &c. from 
clothes, linen, &c. by drenching them 
well in clean water, | 

RVOT (S.) all manner of exceſs in eating and 
drinking, debauchery, tumult, revelling, &e, 
In Law, it is doing ſomething by a mob, or 
tumultuous aſſembly, contrary to the peace 
and property of the ſubject, ſuch as pulling 
down of houſes, aſſaulting perſons, &c, that 
refuſe to join with them. 

RIOT (V.) to aſſemble unlawfully together, 
and break the peace, &c. to ſing, rant, roar, 
drink, revel, whore, &c. 

RI/OTOUS (A.) turbulent, unruly, lewd, ex- 
travagant, debauched, &c. 

RIP (v.) to cut up the ſtitches, ſeams, or 
ſewings of garments ; to pull off the tiles 
from the tops or coverings of houſes, &c, 

RIPE (A.) any thing grown to maturity, or fit 
for uſe ; allo a proper time to execute a pro- 
ject, &c. 5 : 

RI/PEN (V.) to bring a ſore to a head, in 
order to lance and let out the purulent mat- 

ter; to make fruit, corn, &c, fit for uſe, 

&c. EY X 

RI/PENESS (S.) maturity, fitneſs for uſe, &c, 

RIPLEY (S.) in the Ve Riding of Yorkſhire, 
is a town of one ſtreet, three furlongs in 
length, ſeated on the river yd, over which 
it has a bridge; the market is weekly on 
Friday ; diſtant from London 152 computed, 

and 184 meaſured miles, 

RVPPLE (V.) to glide or move along gently 
or ſlowly, like the ſurface of the water 
where the deſcent is ſmall ; alſo to rub off 
the feed veſſels in flax, &c, 

RI/PPON (S.) in the Ve Ridirg of Yortſbirt 
is an antient and large corporate town, and 
is at preſent a very neat, pleaſant, and well- 
built town, being agreeably ſituated between 
two rivers, on a riſing ground; but what 
renders it moſt noted, 1s its market place, 
which is the fineſt and moſt beautiful ſquare 
of its kind in England; it is governed b) 
a mayor, aldermen, &. and ſends tw 

members to parliament; its market is ve!) 
confiderable weekly on Thurſday ; diftant 
from London 158 computed, and 199 mea 
ſured miles, 


RIS/BOROUGH (s.) in BuckingLanſpire, 


„„ 


ROC 


{mall town, ſeated on the hills, whoſe mar- | RO/AMER (S.) one that wanders, Grsgtieg 


ket is weekly on Saturday; diſtant from Lon- 
don 26 computed, and 34 meaſured miles, 
RISE (V.) to aſcend or go upwards, to get up 
or out of bed, to ſpring or come-out of the 
ground, &c, | 
RISE (3) the origin, beginning, ſpring, or 
cauſe of any thing; alſo the advancement 
or preferment of a perſon from a lower to a 
higher place or ſtation, | 
RI'SIBLE (A.) capable or able to laugh, a pro- 
perty ee only by the human ſpecies, 
RVSIBLENESS or RISIBVYLITY (S.) the fa 
culty of laughing. 


RISK or (S.) the danger, hazard, or 
t 


chance, whether a thing ſucceeds or not. 


RISK or RISQUE (V.) to hazard, venture, 


or run the chance of any thing. 


RITES (S,) the method, order or rules to be| 


obſerved in the ſolemn performance of any 
religious affairs, 

RI'TUAL (S.) a ſervice book, containing di- 
rections for the ſolemn performing divine 
ſervice upon any occaſion, according to the 
uſage or cuſtom of ſome particular place in 
church, _ a | 

RITUALIST (S.) one that is very earneſt in 


. defending the religious ceremonies perform- | 


ed according to the directions of a ſetvice- 
book or ritual, 3 
RIVAL (S.) one that is contending with an- 
other for an eſtate or place ; but eſpecially 
applied to two or more perſons that are in 
love with one or the ſame perſon, either man 
or woman, | 
RIVER (S.) a large flow or fiream of freſh 
water, that comes from ſome ſource or ſpring 
within the land, and generally empties it- 
ſelf into the ſea, 
RI'VET (V.) to faſten any thing very firmly, 
eſpecially ſpoken of hammering or beating 
the end of a bolt or iron pin flat and broad, 
that goes through any thing, and thereby 
preventing its coming or being drawn out 
again, | , 
RIVET (S.) an iron pin, bolt, &c, uſed to 
ut into hoops, or an 

| keyed, and to keep it faſt has a ſmall end, 
or that where the head is not blunted, or 
beat down like another head. 

RIV/+ ULET (S.) a ſmall ſtream or current of 
freſh water; à little river. 

RIX DO/LLAR (S.) a German ſilver coin, 
worth about 48. 6d, Engliſh, | 

ROACH (S.) a firm-fleſhed, freſh-water fiſh, 
that is very ſcaly. | 

ROAD (8.) the common bighway, or place 
for travellers to paſs and repaſs with car- 
riages, horſes, and on foot; and in the Ssa- 
Larguage, it is a proper place for ſhips to 
anchor in, when they wait for winds or tides 
either to carry them out or bring them in. 

ROAM (V.) to wander up and down from 


place to place, without any ſeuled intention 


o real buſineſs to fix at any. 


thing that is not | 


7 - ables about. 
AN (S.) a colour for horſes, a bay, black, 
- or ſorrel intermixed with white — 
hairs ; alſo the name of a city in France, the 
capital of No- mandy, one of the richeſt and 
moſt populous in the kingdom, being an 
archbiſhop's ſee, and has a parliament, 
ROAR (V.) to cry out vehemently, to make 
a great noiſe, 45 
ROARING (S.) a crying out aloud, or mak- 
| ing a 2 like a troubled ſea, a diſturbed 
lion, &c, | 
[ROAST (V.) to dreſs meat before the fire by 
turning round continually, that all the parts 
may alternately be- equally applied- to the 
fire; alſo to rally, chide, rebuke, expoſe, 
or ſhame a perſon, by declaring his folly and 
weakneſs openly and publickly. | 
ROB (V.) to plunder, or take any thing away 
from another by viglence. 
ROB (S.) in Pharmacy, is the juice of fruit 
boiled away, and thoroughly purified, till it. 
comes to a proper conliſtence, 
RO'BBERY (S.) an add of violence or theft, 
| whereby one or more perſons take away the 
property of another privately, or by open 
orce, ; 


RO'BBINS (S.) ſmall ropes reeved or pu 


head-ropes, which ſerve to make faſt or tis 
the ſails to the yards, ; 
ROBE (S.) any long gown or garment that 
covers the whole body. 
ROBU'ST (A.) firong, hearty, ſtout, able to 
go through much labour and. ſatigue, | 
ROCH-A/LLUM (S.) a mineral alt, of a very 
aſtringent or binding quality. ; 
RO/CHDALE (S.) in Lancaſhire, ſeated in a 
vale upon the river Roch, is a good town, 
that has a large market weekly on Tueſday, 
_ diſtant from London 145 computed, and 175 
mes ſured miles, | 
RO'CHESTER (S.) in Kent, is a very ancient 
+ city, ſituated on the caſt ſide of the Medway, 
in a valley encompaſſed with that river on 
the weſt, over which it has a magnificent 
bridge, and with a weak wall and marſh on 
the other ſide z it hath undergone abundance 
of viciſſitudes according to the times, and 
has been long incorporated, and ſent twe 
| burgeſles to parliament ever fince ſuch ſum- 
monſes have been uſed, viz. from 26 Edu. 
IV. it is an epiſcopal ſee, and governed by 
a mayor, 12 aldermen, a recorder, and 13 
common council-men, and hath weekly two. 
markets, viz, on Wedneſday and Friday z'it 
conſiſts principally of one long ſtreet, built 
with handſome houſes ; diſtant from London 
27 computed, and 431 meaſured miles. 
RO/CHE'L (S.) @ ſurplice or lawn garment 
worn by biſhops for diſtinction ſake ; alſo 
certain robes or mantles worn by the Erng--+ 
liſh peers fitting in parliament at particular 


time:. 
| Z23 ROCK. 


through the oilet-holes of a ſail under the © 
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: 
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ROCK (S.) a large maſs of fone firmly rooted 
in the ground, which ſometimes ſhoots its 
head a great way above the ſurface ; in Scrip- 
ture, it has various meanings, and frequently 
- ſignifies ftrength or defence. 


ROCKET (S.) an artificial fire work," whoſe 


principal property is to fly or mount a great 
height in the air, and uſed to give ſignals to 
- armies, cities befieged, &c, and alſo for ſport 


in the evenings of publick days of rejoicing, | 
_ » ſuch as the king's birth day, coronation, &c. 
RO/CKINGHAM (S,) in Northampronſpire, | 

is a ſmall town that has a weekly market | 


on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 65 com- 
pu ted, and 82 meaſured miles, Oe 
RY/CKLEY (S.) in Miliſpire, a ſmall village 
noted for divers large ſtones like ſmall rocks 
pitched up an end, from among which ſome- 
times guſh forth violent ſtreams of water, 
which the country folks eſteem the fore- 
runner of a dearih, and therefore call them 
bungers barn or famiſb rivers. | 
ROD (s.) ſometimes means the enſign of power 
or authority, ſometimes an inſtrument of pu- 
niſhwent, and ſometimes a meaſute for land, 
- bricklayers work, &c, conſiſting of 16 feet 


and a half in length, and as much in breadth, | 


or 272 J ſquare feet, 


RODOMONTA/DO- (S.) a noiſy and vain 


- boaſting, bragging, &c. 
ROE (S.) a ſpecies of deer, 
ROES or ROWS (S.) the milt of fiſhes, by 
ſome imagined to be the ſperm or ſeed, 
ROGATTION (S.) an aſking, begging, or 
praying, from whence the week immedi- 
ately preceding M bitſundy, is called in the 
church language, Rogation Weak, becauſe 
nnciently the prieſts and people uſed to make 
. extraordinary prayers and proceſſions about 
their ſeveral pariſhes or diſtricts, for the 
fruits of the earth, &c, and alſo as a devout 


. preparation for Holy Thurſday, or that day 
on which Chiift's aſcent into heaven was | 


celebrated. . 


ROGUE (S.) a vile or naughty fellow, a com- 


mon cheat, &. in the Canting Language i 
3» the fourth order of villains, though it be 
common name to them all, yet they divide 
- themſelves into ſeveral orders and claſſes, 
and if one be in priſon the reft ſupply him 

with neceſſaries, for which reaſon they ſe!- 


. . dom betray the others, being thereto obli- 


gated by oath, which they keep inviolably ; 
they have their ſeveral wenches and places 
ol meeting, whe e they laviſhly ſpend what 
they have unlawfully got, and wallow in al! 
- manner of debauchery ; their company is 
dangerous, their lives deteſtable, and their 
ends miſerable, 
RO/GUERY (S.) any ſort of villainy or kna- 
very; alſo any arch drollery, or merry wag- 
ery or raillery, | 


 RO/GUISH (A.] ipclined to be wicked, kna- 


viſh or villainous ; alſo unlucky, arch, wag- 
pO, e. „ 
3 


4 


ROM 
[ROLL (s.) ſometimes means a lift or catalofue 
of names, ſometimes a quantity of 60 ſking 
of parchment folded one over another in the 
form of a cylinder; alſo the timbers of a cop. 
per-plate printing preſs are called rolls, &c, 
ROLL (V.) to lay a thing flat or ſmooth with 
a ſtone, &c. alſo to turn or puſh any round 
thing over and over. 
ROLLER (8. 
dren in; alſv a round piece of wood, &c, 
to lay under any heavy or great weight of 
ſtone, iron, or timber, in order to move it 
from one place to another; alſo the cylin- 
drical inſtrument made of wood or fone, 


ſmooth, &c. 
RO LLING-PRESS (8.) an inſtrument con- 
_ trived to print or make impreſſions upon 

paper, fitk, &c, of pictures, writines, &c, 

that are engraved upon copper, filver, pew- 
| ter, or braſs plates, &c. $ 0 | 
ROLLS (S.) the houſe, office, or place in 
Chancery-lane, Londin, where the records of 
Chancery are kept, which originally war 
built for the. entertainment of converted 
Jews by King Henry III. but they abuſing 
this act of hoſpitality, by their extraordinary 
irregularities, king Edward III. aboliſhed it 
and appropriated it to the uſe it is now oc- 
cupied in. 


of the records, and in abſence of the chan- 
cellor, ſits as judge, 43 
Rulls of Parliament, the manuſcript regiſ- 
ters of the acts and proceedings of that court, 
RO/MAN (A.) ſometbing belonging to, like, 
or after the method or practices of the Ro- 
mans, or old inhabitants of Traly, 
ROMA'NCE (S.) a feigned flory, ſometimes 
wrote in proſe and ſometimes in verſe, and 
commonly upon the ſubje& of love or arms, 
wherein abundance of enthuſaſtical flights 
are introduced, which renders the reading 
of them in general prejudicial, by miſpending 
of time, and giving an ill tincture to the 
imagination, and ſtuffing the memory with 
1vbbiſh, painting good qualities out of cha- 
rater, and giving falſe images of life, and 
thereby teaching young people to be indil- 
creet in friendſhip, love, and the other paſ- 
ſions, and thereby not only vex and Ciſap- 
point their parents and guardians, but fre- 
quently bring upon themſelves misfortunes 
not to be recovered all their life time. 
ROMA/NCE (V.) to trifle and talk beyond 
the truth, to tell lies, &c, 
ROMAINCER (S.) a teller of lies, an inven- 
tor of falſe flories, &c, 


ROMAN IST (S.) one that profeſſes the opi- 


nions and abets the practices of the church 
of Rome. 

RO/MANS (S.) the inhabitants of the city of 
Rome; but generally this means thoſe that 
firſt inhabited it, and formed and made that 

| great people who conquered ſo mack a 

| ros 
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long bandage to ſwathe chil. 


to make the walks in a garden hard and 


Maſter of the Rolls, he who has the charge 


ROME SCOTT or PETER-PENCE (.) 


R OO 


genius more for commanding and warlike 
affairs, than for cultivating of ſciences purely 
\ ſpeculative, ' and good literature, in which 
they made but a mean appearance, till by 
extending their dominions, they learned 
philoſophy, &c. of the Greeks 5 their greateſt 
purity of language, &c. is almoſt confined 
to two ages or centuries, the one the laſt of 
the republic, and the other the firſt of the mo- 
narchy, and chiefly in the reigns of Cæſar 
and Auguſtus ; within this interval, all thoſe 
authors that the ſchools call claſſicks, wrote 
and appeared, of which we have little left 
but a few poeis and hiſtorians, none of the 
philoſophers and orators but Cicero; the 


Romans had little inclination for the mathe- 


maticks, and few of their writers have ſuc- 
ceeded therein, hos 
ROMA/NTICK (A.) mad, phrenſical, filly, 
idle, trifling, belonging to, or favouring of, 
a romance. 


was a yearly acknowledgment of one penny 
paid out of every family in England to the 
biſhop of Rome, at the feaſt of St. Pater. 
RO/MISH (A,) ſomething that belongs to, or 
is after the manner of the people or religion 
of Rome. re” ; FR, 
RO/MNEY or RU/MNEY (S.) in Ken, com- 
monly called New Romney, upon account ol 
the ſea's retiring about a mile and a half 
F:om the place where it uſually flowed to be- 
fore, and thereby rendering the old port uſe- 
leſs, ſo that a new port and town was forced 
to be made and built, which is that now de- 
ſcribing, and which is one of the Cingue-. 
Ports, and has been endowed by ſundry prin- 


4 


ces with very large privileges, though now. 


much reduced; for till 15 Edward I. anno 
4287, it was very populous, and had five 
churches, but by the bre-king in of the ſea 

at that time, à great tract of land was over- 
flowed, many people, and tzeat numbers of | 
c:tile were drowned, the haven fſpciled, 
and the courſe of the river Rotbur turned; 
this diſaſter ſo hurt the place, that at preſent 
it js but indifferenily peopled, though it is 
Teated on a high bill of gravel and ſand, and 
has a good market for proviſions weekly on 
Saturday ; it returns two members to parlia- 
ment: diſtant from. London 61 computed, 
and 72 meaſured miles. £2 

RO/NDEAU or ROUND-0O/ (S.) in Muſich, 
is a common name to ail tho'e airs cr une: 
that end with the fi: part or ſtrain, for 
which purpoſe they are metked with the 
words Da Capo, or letters D. C. Ggnifying 
that the firſt part- muſt be begun or playec 
over again, | | 

ROOD (S.) a meaſure of length containing 40 
pies, 0 220 yards; and in Land re 
$ quantity of land 40 poles long, and one 
broad, and ſo conſequently containing 40 


ROS 


known world, who at firſt ſeemed to have a ervſs, from-whence the feſtival called He- 


reod Day took its name, which is the ſame 
with the feaſt of the Hyly Croſs. =P 
ROO/D-LOFT (S.) a ſhrine upon which a cru- 
cifix was formerly uſed to be put or placed, 
ROOF.(S.) the top or upper part of a houſe 
or other building, | | 
ROO/F-TREES (S.) in a Ship, are thoſe tim- 
bers made of light wood, that go from the 
half deck to the forecaſtie, and bear up the 
| gratings and ledges whereon the nettiags 
lie, c. | 
ROOK (s.) a ſort of crow; alſo a cheat or 
common ſharper. | | 
ROOK (V.) co cheat a perſon by any pretence 
whatever; alſo to win his money at gaming 
by, falſe cards, dice, &c. 

ROO/KERY (S.) a place full of high trees, 
| Where rooks chuſe to build their nels, and 
ordinarily haunt or reſort t). : 
ROOM (S,) ſometimes. means a particular 

chamber or diviſion in a houſe, and ſome- 
times univerſally ſpace ſufficient to act or do 
any thing in, | 
ROO'MY (A.) a houſe or other place that is 
large in ſpace, or that is long and wide, 
ROOST (V.) to go to reſt or ſleep in a place 
after the manner of fowls or birds. 
ROOST IS.) a flick or reſting place for birds 
to lleep on, | 
EOOT (S.) that part of a tree or plant that 
ſpreads.or extends itſelf in the ground down- 
Wards, whereby the tree or plant receives 
nouriſhment, and by,means whereof it grows, 
thrives, and comes to maturity; alſo the 
ſource, ſpring, or beginning; and in Ma- 
thematicks, it is that number or quantity 
which being multiplied or involved into it- 
ſelf produces another quantity called the ſe- 
cond power, or ſquare thereof ; in Grammar _ 
it is an original, &c. word from whence,many 
others are derived, &c. 3 
ROPE (S.) any cord or matter twiſted together 
in ſtrands or threads, 
ROPE (V.) to grow thick as ſome liquors do, 
which renders them of ſuch a conſiſtence, 
that the matter will pull out like warm wax, 


&c, i 
ROPE. vARN (S.) the yarn or matter of any 


rope untwiſled, 

RO PY (A.) ſlimy, clammy, &c, 

RO/RID (A.) dewy, moiſt, wettiſh, damp - 
humid, &c, s 

ROSA (Y S) an office.in the church of Roms 
mate up of five or fifteen tens of beads, 
each ten beginning with a Pater-neſicr, to 
direct them to ſay ſo many we Marias, in 
honour of the Virgin Mary; this number 
of Aue Marias is ſaid in commemoration 
of the five joyſul, the five ff. ting, and the 

five glorious myſteries communicated to the 
Virgin ; the five joyful myſteries are the an- 
nunciation, her viſitation of Elizabeih, the 
birth of on! Saviour, the purification, and 


quare · perehes or poles, which is the fourth 
Part of an acte; ancieatly it meant alie 4 
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Chriſt's diſputing with the deCtyrs in the | 
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RO/SELAN 


1 
-temple ; the five aflifting myſteries are our 
$aviour's agony in the garden, his ſcourging, 
his being crowned with thorns, his being 
oppreſſed with the weight of the croſs, and 
his crucifixion ;5 the five glorious myſteries 
are, the reſurrection of our Saviour, his 


_ 


pcenfion, the deſcent of the holy Ghoſt, his | 


 glorification in beaven; and ber own aſſump- 

tion; but how the bare repetition of an Ave 
Maria will effect all this to an ignorant de- 
votee, let them anſwer that know. 


ROSE (S.) the name of a8 woman; alſo of a 


pleaſant ſmelling ſummer flower, | 
Under the Woes privately, ſecretly, that is 
not to be openſy ſpoken or divulged. 
($.) in Cornwall, near Falmouth 
Haven, is a dillrift of very fertile ground, 
containing ſeveral pariſhes where great fl.cks 

of ſheep are fed, | | 
RO/SEMARY (S.) a fragrant plant uſed at 
burials, and to burn in any place that has 
an ill ſcent, 

ROSICRU'CIANS (s.) a ſe of men, called 
alſo the Inlight ned, the Immortal, and Invi- 
ſible, that appeared in Germany, in the be- 
ginning of the 19th century. Thoſe, who 
_ pte admitted, called the brethren, ſwear 
fidelity, promiſe ſecrecy, write hieroglyphi- 


cally, and oblige themſelves to obſerve the | 


laws of the ſociety, which propoſes the re- 
eſtabliſhment of diſcipline and ſciences, eſpe - 
cially phyſick, which according to them is 
not underſtood, and but ill practiſed ; they 
boaſt of excellent ſecrets, and particularly 


the philoſopher's ftone ; they affirm, that 


the anfi-nt philoſophers of Egypt, the Cha/- 
deans, Magi of Perſia, and Gymneſophifts of 
the Jnlies, taught the ſame doctrine with 
themſelves, | 85 
RO'SIN (S.) the ſame with /in, which ſee, 
RO/SLAND (S.) land covered with heath or 
ling, alſo mooriſh, boggy ground, 


ROSS (S.) a free borough town, in Hereſord- 


fir, whoſe market is weekly very large on 
Thurſday, both for cattle and other pro- 
viſions; it is a handſome. built town, con- 
Giting of two flreets, esch half a mile long, 
that croſs one another in the middle, con- 
taining abont 300 houſes ; diflant from Lon- 
dom 91 computed, and 117 meaſured miles. 


RO/STRA, vulgirly ROSTRUM (S,) in the | 


old Roman Or:onomy, was the place of con- 
mon pleas at Rome, where a pulpit was 
erefted, ornamented with the ſtems or fore- 
fronts of the ſhips of the Antares, whom 
they had overcome ; from this place they 
pronounced the public orations to the peo- 
p'e, from whence any pulpit or place for a 
public pleader, anne » &C, is called by 


RO'SY (A.) full of, or like to roſes; alſo 
ſyoken of perſons, whoſe ſpirits are much 
raiſed, and their faces Jook very red, either 
with the he-t of the fire, or the effect of 
firoag liquor, &c, yt | 


* 


ROU 

ROT (8) a diſtemper that affects ſheep, and 
is contagious, ſpreading itſelf through the 

Whole flock, and frequently kills abundance, 

ROT (V.) to decay, periſh, putrify, or con, 

- ſume away. 

AO“ TA (S.) the Latin name for a Wheel; alſo 
a court of juriſdiftion at Rome, compoſed of 
twelve prelates, who judge by appeal all mat. 
ters eccleſiaſtical and civil arifing between 
the clergy ; they are called the auditors of the 
rota; this court is compoſed of perſons of di. 
vers nations, whereof there are eight raliam, 
viz, three Romans, one Tuſcan, one Milanyſ,, 
one Polonian, one Ferrareſe, and one Vene- 
tian; one Frinchman z; two Spaniards; and 
one German; they have great privileges, and 
wear a violet-coloured rode, and a band of 
the ſame colour about their bats, 

ROTA'TION (S.) an orderly and regular 
moving round or ſucceſſion, 

RO T- GPT (S.) very ſmall beer, or poor, or. 
digary, ſour liquor. 

RO'THERAM (s.) in the Weſt Riding of 

 Torkſhire, (cated on the river Don, over 
which it has a ſtately ſtone bridge; it is 4 
haniſome, neat town, whoſe houſes are 
built genera'ly of flone 5 it has a great mar- 
ket weekly on Monday for corn, cattle, and 


puted, and 141 meaſured miles, 

RO/THWELL (S.) in Northamptonſhire, is a 
pretty good town, whoſe market js weekly 
on Monday; diſtant from London 58 com- 

| ppted, and 69 meaſured miles. 

RO'TTEN (A.) decayed, periſhed, corrupted, 

| ſpoiled; alſo when ſpoken of mould, horſe- 
dung, &c. for gatdens, it means fitted for 
the purpoſe of enriching the grounds, &c. 

ROTU'NDITY (S.) roundneſs. 

ROVE (V.) to wander or move about from 
place to place in a rambling, unſettled, un- 
determined manner, 

ROVER (S.) a wanderer or rambler, an un- 
ſettled perſon that is continually going from 
place to place. 

ROYVOH (A.) uneven, unpoliſh-d, harſh, 

hoiry, rude, boiſterous, untaught, 

{ %OU/NCEV AL PEASE (S.) a large, rich, 
ſort of green peaſe, 

ROUND (A.) any thing circular that is flat, 
or globular that is ſolid, | 

ROUND (S) a ring or circle; alſo a going 
through or about a diviſon, as a watchman 
io the 7. an exciſe officer, &c. 

ROUND (V.) tv file, ſaw, or cut off the ed- 
tes or corners of any thing to make it round 
and ſmooth, . 

To round in the Ear, to chide or rebuke a 
perſon ſeverely, | 

ROU'NDEL, ROU/NDELAY, or ROUN- 

_ DO (S.) a ſong that begins and ends with 
the ſame words, or a ture that begins and 
ends with the ſame firain, 

ROU/ND HEADS (S.) a nick name given to 


| thoſe of the parliament party in ling 
Chari. 


proviſions ; diſtant from London 117 com- 


R 


- 


ROY 

Chorles 10s time, who diftinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by putting a round bowl or diſh upon 
their heads, and cutting their hair by the 
brims or edges thereof, | 
ROU'ND HOUSE (s.) a priſon in or near the 

ace where the conftable and watchmen 
keep their guard in the night, and where 
they ſecure perſons guilty of diſorders in the 


next morning; and in a Ship, it is the up- 
oft room or cabbin in the ſtern, where 
the maſter lies, 


laid upon the croſs trees near the head of a 
ſhip's maſt, for the men to ſtand upon, to 
for! and looſe the ſails, ce. 


cauſe to get up, to ſpur, excite, or forward, 
alſo to forewarn; in Hunting, the raiſing & 


chace, &e. 


to examine or thoroughly ſearch into or 
among clothes, &e, alſo to dig or turn op 
the ground in a garden, alſo to turn or force 
troubleſome perſons out of a houſe, com 
piny, haunt, &c, alſo to beat or overthrow 
an army, : 


ROUT (S.) a great noiſe, buſtle, complaint, I 


inquiry, or ſearch after any thing; alſo a 
mob, riot, or public diſturbance; in Tra- 
velling, it is the way or courſe that is laid 


down or taken by an army, or private per- | 


ſons, to go to a place deſigned. 

ROW (S.) a rank or orderly range of building, 
men, or other things. 

ROW (V.) to carry or convey a perſon in a 
boat, ſhip, &c, upon the water with the 
help of OArs, 

R.OW/EL (S.) the ſharp points or pricklcs of a 
ſpur; and in Surgery, it is an iſſue made in 
the neck by opening the fleſh, and drawing 
a ſkain of filk or . &c, through the 
nape of the nec ; alſo an iſſue made in a 
horſe's belly; alſo aſmall round ftick to hang 
a long towel on to wipe perſons hande, &e. 

RUWER (S.) one who forces a boat along 
upon the water with an oar or oars, 


pROYAL (A) kingly, of or belonging to a 


king or queen. 

ROY'ALIST (S.) one who eſpouſes the in- 
tereſt or party of a king or queen againſt the 
populace, or ſubjects that rebel, &c, 

ROY/ALNESS or ROY/ALTY 65 the na- 
tute or condition of things belonging to a 
king or queen, ſuch as their dignity, prero- 
33 behaviour, &c. | 

ROY/'STON (S.) vpon the utmoſt northern 
border of Hertfardſpire, and part of the town 
is in Cambridgeſhire; it is a good town and 
well inhabited, having a great corn market 
weekly on Wedneſday, at which time there 


in alſo plenty of all ſorts of proviſions ; diſ- 


4 


night, to bring them before the magiſtrate] 
ROU/ND T'OP (S.) a floor or frame of boards | 


ROUSE or ROUZE (v.) to awaken, call, or 


ſtarting of a beaſt out of his den into the 


ROUT (V.) to make a great noiſe and buſtle, | 


ROSE 


[RUB (v.) to puſh or ſerub cloſely and ſwiftly 


one thing upon another backwards and for- 
. wards; at the game of Bowls, it means to 
| incline inwards towards the jack, | 
RU/BBER (S.) ſometimes means a perſon 
that rubs, cleans, or poliſhes any thing ; 
and ſometimes an inftrament for that pur- 
poſe, ſuch as a large file, to take off ruſt or 
fuperfluous iron, or other matter about any 
thing; and ſometimes a pluſh euſkion"uſed 

by the hatters, &c. alſo a common phraſe 
in ſports, meaning that one of the parties 
muſt win two games out of three, or two 
together. 1 | ; 
RU/BBISH (S.) any ſort of goods that is 
| ſpoiled or of little value; alſo the waſte 
and dirt made in erecting or repairing a 
building, &c, 

RU/BRICK (S.) a rule or direction put into a 
"common prayer book, to ſhew the order or 
manner of its being uſed, &c. which former- 
ly uſed to be written or printed in red ink, 
RU/BY 8.) a_ gem or diaphanous precious 
ſtone of a ſcarlet colour, which, when per- 
| feRly good in its kind, is of equal value with 
a diamond, 3 
RUCTA'TION (S.) 2 belehing or depraved 
motion of the ſtomach, occaſioned by an ef- 
ferveſcence there, whereby vapours and other 
windy matter is ſent out of the mouth, which 
is acrid and ſtinking, , a 
RU'DDER (S.) in a Ship, is that piece of 
timber that hangs at the ſtern poſt, having 
four, five, or fix irons called pinties, faſtened 
to ir, by which it is hung or faſtened to the 
gudgeons of the ſtern poſt ; this is what go- 

verns or bridles the ſhip, 

RU'DDLE (S.) a red earth commonly called 

red chalk, ; 

RU/DDY (A.) red or inclined thereto, of a 

lively briſk colour or countenance, | 

R.UDE (A.) unmannerly, clowniſh, unpoliſhed,, 

ignorant, undecent, Ke. 

RU/DIMENTS (S.) the firſt elements or prin- 

ciples of arts and ſciences, „ 

RUE (S.) a garden herb, very uſeful in phy- 
ſick, c. / 5 

RUE (V.) to repent, mourn, or ſmart for any 
thing paſt. 

RUE FUL (A.) mournful, ſorrowful, grievous, 
troubleſome, &c, ; : 

RUPFPF (S.) an old faſhioned double band, 
quilted or plaited up like the top of womens 
head clothes, 2 

RUFF (V.) in Falconry, is when a hawk hits 
her prey, but does not truſs it; and in 
Card playing, it is trumping a card in order 
to win it. 

RU'FFIAN (S.) an aſſaſſin or bloody villain, 
a murderer, &c. : _ 

RU'/FFLE (V.) to lay in plaits, or folds, to 
adorn or ornament ſhirts, ſhifts, &c.'at the 
hands and neck with lace or very fine li- 


tant from London 33 computed, and 38 mea- | nen; alſo to diſorder or diſcompoſe a perſon's 


{ured miles, 


0 


ind by ill news or bad uſage, 
— . RU/FFLES 


+ ee g 
RU/FFLES (S.) an ornamental addition to the 
arms of the ſhirts or ſhifts of men and wo- 


men, | | | 
RVG (s.) a warm woolen coverlid for a bed; 
| alſo a ſhaggy ſort of great coat to wear in 
cold and wet weather, | N 
RU/GBY (s.) in Warwickſhire, a ſmall town 
much inhabited by butchers, has a good 
market weekly on Saturday; diftant from 
| London 92 computed, and 126 meaſured 
miles. F 
RV/GELY (s.) a handſome well-built town 
i Staffordſhire, finely ſituated near the river 
Trent ; yet its weekly market on Tueſday 
is but ſmall; diſtant from London 99 com- 
puted, and 126 meaſured miles. l 
RU/GGED (A.) rough, ſhaggy, uneven; alſo | 
robuſt, ſtrong-hearted, &c. 5 


RUIN or RUINA'TION (s.) miſery, de- 


ſtruction, &c. | 
[RUIN (V.) to undo, ſpoil, waſte, deſtroy, over 
throw, &c, 
RUINATE (V ) fo lead or bring to miſery, ; 
want or deſtruction, &c. ; 
RU/INOUS (A.) decaying, going to miſery, 
wapting repairs, ready to fall down, .&c. - 
RULE (V.) to govern, command, or order; 
| alſo to draw lines by the fide of any 
thing, 
RULE (3.) 
do anyt 


a guide or direftion whereby to 
ing z a ſtated maxim, or received 
PPP : 
RUM (S.) a ſpiritous Iiquor diſtilled or drawn 
off from ſugar. 
RU'MBLE (V.) to make a noiſe like the rol- 
ling of a large ball upon a hollow floor, &c. 
RU/MFORD (S.) in Kix, is a great tho- | 
roughfare town, that has two large markets; 
weekly, wiz. Turiday for catile, and Wed 
' neſcay for corn; diſtant from London 10 
computed, and 12 meaſured miles, 
RU/MIA or KUMI'LIA (S.) a goddeſs which 
the Romans invokea to lake ae of their 
ſucking children, called antiently Rama; 
when they ſacrificed to this goddeſs, they 
eras only milk and water mixed with 
Dey. 
RU/MINANT (A.) chewing the cud, 
RU/MINATE (V.) to Chew the cud; to pon» 
der or think ſedately and ofien upon a thing 
or buſineſs, both vaſt and to come. 
RUMINA'TION (S.) a chewing the cud, or 
a return of that food out of the ſtomach 
which was taken in too haſtily, 
RU/MMAGE (v.) ſometimes means to re 
move goods from one place to another, in 
order to ftore them more handſunely and 
conveniently; and ſometimes means only 
the in ſpecting and narrowly ſearching into or 
after any thing, as goods in a ſhip's hold, to 
ſce if there be no prohibited goods «Bong, 
them, &c, | 


RUMMER (S.) a particular ſort of driakiog | 


glaſs, large and broad mouthed. 


9 


* — 


UM. 

_ fourteen miles long and eight broad, of the 
richeſt paſture in England; gained out of 
the ſea by little and litile, but is very un- 
healthy for people to live in, which occafgns 

it to be but thinly inhabited; though jr i 
largely l and incorporated bythe 
name of the bailiff, twenty-four jurats, ard 
commonalty of Rumney-Marſh, who 

hold a court from three weeks to three week; 
in Which they can hold plea for all cauſes 

. and actions real and perſona', civil and cri. 
minal ; can annually chooſe four juſtices of 
the peace beſides their bailiff, which, with 
many other privileges, was deſigned as an 
encouragement for people to go and ſettle 

there, but the unhealthineſs of the place 
1s too great a diſcouragement far many tg 
ſtay there ; though all ſorts of catile thrive 
and fatten there very ſoon, 

RU/MOUR' (S.) a report, fame, or common 
talk of any thing, as the death of a prince 

the defeat of an army, &c, 

RU!/MOUR (V.) to relate, teil, or ſpread 
abroad, to report or put into common fame 
or talk. 

RUMP (S.) that part of the hinder part of a; 

creature next adjoining to the tail, | 

RU/MPLE (V.) to diſpleaſe, diſorder, ver ot 
teaze; alſo to tumble, create, or put out of 
order ſille, ſtuff, Ke. 

RU MSE (S.) in Hampſhire, a large ancient 
corporate town fcated upon a good river, 
and much inhabited by clothiers; it is g- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, fix aldermen, 
and twelve burgeſſes, and has a good market 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from Londen 6; 
computed, and 79 meaſured miles, | 

RUN (V.) to move or go very ſwift'y from 

place to place, either on land or water, 
Run of a Ship, is that part that goes un- 

der „ ater, and which gradually diminiſhes 
from the floor timbers till you come to the 
fern poſt. 

RU/NAGATE or RUNAWAY (S.) a il. 
ſenter, a rover, or wanderer, one that leaves 

a regular ſettlement for change and variety, 


we. 

RU”NDLE (S.) in Heraldry, is the figure ot 
repreſentation of a round ball, _ 
RU/NDLET (S.) a ſmall caſk, eſpecially vſed 
to put ſpiritous liquors in, being of an un- 
certain gauge or quantity. | 

RUNGS (S.) in a Ship, arc the ground timber 
that lie athwart the keel, and form « 
make the floor, 
RU/NICK LANGUAGE (S.) that which s 
now called the Sclaw:nick, being that uſed 
by the old Cu, Danes, Ic, 

RU/NNER (S.) ſometimes means the upper 
ſtone cf a mill; ſometimes a perſon that 
has the faculty of going or moving very faſt; 
ſometimes one that is kept to get or cart in. 
telligence, collect money, &c, ſometimes 1 
means a day book in a brewer's compting 


RU'MNEY MARSH (S.) a ſpacious level, | 
| £ 5 . 


* 


houſe ; and ſometimes a rope on ſhip- 


hat 


RU T 


Wer is part belonging to the garnet, &c. | 


reeved through a block, &c. 

RUNNING STATIONER (S.) a hawker or 
cryer of news-papers, &c, about the 
ſtreets, . 3 

RUNT (S.) any thing that is very ſmall or low 
of ſtature, eſpecially ſpoke of cows, oxen, 
&e, that are the breed either of Wales or 
Scutland ; when applied to other things they 
are commonly called dwarfs, 

RUPEE (S.) an Eaft Indian coin, of about 27 

nce ſterling in value. : 

RU/PTURE (S.) a quarrelling or falling out 
among friends; in Surgery, it is what 18 vul- 
garly called burſtenneſs, cr falling down of 
the inteſtines, cawl, &c. into the groin, 

RU/RAL (A.) ſomething relating or belonging 
to the country. 

RUSH (S.) a plant or tall graſs uſed for many 
purpoſes, eſpecially ſor the weaving of mats 
for the floors and the ſets of chairs, 

RUSH (V.) to run in or upon a perſon or place 
in a haſty and rude manner, ; 

RU/SHINESS (S.) a being full of, or baving 
a great many ruſhes growing in a place. 

RU'SSET' (S.) a dark brown colour, uſed for 
ordinary coarſe cloth to make countrymens 
tloaths of, ; 

RU/SSETIN (S.) a fine juicy, pleaſant taſted 
apple, with a rind or ſkin commonly one 


part green, and the other of a ruſſet colour. 


RUST (V.) to ſpoil as bacon does, or to be 
covered with a red cruſt like unuſed poliſh- 
ed jron that lands in a damp place, 

RUST (S.) a canker or cruſt that grows upon 
iron, &c, alſo a rank diſagreeable ſmell in 
bacon, &c. 5 

RU/STICAL (A.) rude, clowniſh, unman- 
nerly, alſo violent or forcing, 

RUSTYCITY or RU/STICALNESS (S.) 
clowniſhneſs, unpoliſhedneſs, violentneſs, &c. 

RU/STICK (A.) in ArchiteFure, is à ſort of 
rough ſtone building, more like the acci- 
dental productions of nature, than the nice 
or exatt methods of art, the ſtones being 
hacked or pecked in dents or holes, repre- 
ſenting the waſhing away of water, &c, 

Ruſtick Gedi, among the Arcients, were 
ſuch 5 were ſuppoſed to preſide over coun- 
try affairs, : 


RUSTLING (S.) the noiſe of a horſe, be. 


among the boughs of a tree, or of new ſilk, ' 
cloaths, armour, &c, 

RUSTY (A.) iron corroded and covered with 
a reddiſh colour by ſtanding expoſed to the 
weather, |! 


RUT (v.) to cry out, make a noiſe, or * | 


6 deer do in the ſeaſon of coupling. 

KUT (S.) the ect of coupling together of deer, 
&c, alſo the mark or track that any ſort of 
carriage makes on or in a road, 


RU'THEN (S.) in Denbighſhire, North Wales, | 


1% a large well-inhabited and corporate town, 
foverned by two aldermen and burgeff s 


ſl hath a great market weekly on Monday | 


8 


diſtant from London 150 computed, and 118 
meaſured miles, 8 


RU/THFUL (A.) forrowful; compaſſionate,” 


tender-hearted, &c, 


RU'TLANDSHIRE (S.) is the ſmalleſt coun- 


ty in England, being but about 45 miles ia 
circumference, though at preſent larger than 
formerly, of almoſt a circular form ; the 
air being free from fogs, is clear and whole- 
ſome, and the ſoil fruitful ; it is the dioceſe 
of Peterborough, and contains about 3200 
houſes, and the moſt parks of any ſhire 
in England, in proportion to its bigneis; it 
yields plenty of corn, cattle, wool, and 
wood ; it is divided into five hundreds, 


in which are 48 pariſhes, and two market- 


towns. 


RY or RYE (S.) a ſhore, ſtrand, or bank of 


the ſea, &c. alſo the name of one of the 
cinque-ports of England, which is a market 
ſea port and borough town in the rape of 
Haftirgs, in the caſt part of Suſſex, bordering 
upon Kent, conveniently ſituated at the 
mouth of the Rother upon a bay; it isa town 
of no beauty, being inhabited chiefly by 
fiſhermen ; it yet is governed by a mayor and 
jurats, and ſends two members to parliament, 
and as it ſtands over againſt Diegpe in Nor- 
mandy, it is much frequented by paſſenpers 
in times of peace; it has two markets week - 
ly, wiz, on Wedneſday and Saturday; eiſ- 
tant from London 46 computed, and 64 mea- 


ſured miles; it is alſo the name of an inte- 


rior ſort of bread corn, 


RYGATE, REY'/GATE or RHIFE'GATE 


(S.) in Surry, is pleaſantly fituated in a val- 
ley called Holm Dale; it is a pretty large bo- 
rough town, that ſends two members to par- 
liament, and has two conſiderable markets, 
viz, one weekly, on Tueſday, the otter 
monthly; in the remains of the ruined caſtle 
is a vault of a great depth, at the end of 
which is a room large enough to contain 300 
perſons, in which it is reported, that the 
barons met in council againſt king Jeb. In 
and near this town is gotten excellent fullers 
earth; diſtant from London 20 computed, 
and 24 meaſured miles, 


8 
8 the eighteenth letter in our alphabet, and 
eſteemei a ſemi-yowel, that takes ig pro- 
per force and ſound from the vowel that fol- 
lows, though ſometimes from that which 
comes before it; in Building, iron bars bent 
in this form are called by this name, uſed 
to preveot decayed walls from falling, Ce. 
This letter in mavy words is not pronounced 
though written, ſuch as end, viſcrunt, 
&c. in News-paprrt, and books of C 
groph „Cc. it 15 4 contrattion for the word 


ct SABA/OTH 


= 1 n —̃ * » 
U 


DABAOTEH (S.) one of the names of God 
among the Jews, ſigniſies boſt or armies, 

_ which ſome interpret to be angels, ſome the 
fats, and others the faithful here on earth | 
that are always rea!y to fulfil his will; and] 
ſome the duty of thoie women who watched] 


SABBATA/RIANS (S.) certain anabaptifts, | 
' who affirm, that the Jeviſb ſabbath was 


SABBA/TICAL 4 ſomething belonging or 


ſpo ts or ſhews on purpoſe; when the $a- 


— 


8 by the Jews, | 
SA'BBATH (s.) a time or day of reſt from 
the ordinary buſineſs of life for the extraor-| 


SABE/LLIANS (S.) a ſcd that took its rife 
in the third century, ſo called from one da- 


SA/BINES (S.) an ancient people in ah, from 
- whom the Romans under Romulus took away 


the women became mediators to their father: 


SAL (S.) the ſcin or furr of a ſmall crea- 


* 


8 AB 


vt the door of the tabernacle, and kept guard 
there in the night time, 


never abrogated, nor any other appointed or 
inſtituted, and conſequently that -it ought 
to be as religiouſly obſerved by the Chriftians 


dinary buſineſs of God, eſpecially in the pub- 
lick aflembliesz the Jeos obſerved the ſe- 
venth dey in commemoration of the crea- 
tion, and their redemption from the bondage 
of the /pypriarsz the Chriſtians obſerve the 
firſt day vr the week in commemoration of 
the reſurreftion of Chriſt from the dead, 
and the univerſal redemption of mankind, 
Sabbath Day's Journty, among the Fews, 
ie the ſpace of near 2000 cnbits, which is 
near three quarters of an Engliſh mile; but 


this is to be underfiood, if the perſon lives 


In a city, that it is ſo far from that city, or 
its ſuburbs, but they may walk as much in 
or about the city or ſuburbs as they ſhall 
think fit, 


relating to the ſabbath, or a time of reſt,' 
Joy, and ſeſtivity; in the Zew!/þp Occonomy, 
they had not only a ſabbatical day, but a 
year alſo, which was every ſeventh year, 
during which time the very ground had reſt, 
and was not tilled, and every 49th year all 
debts were forgiven, ſlaves ſet at liberty, 
and eftates, &c, that were before fold or 


mortgaged, xeturned to their original ſami- 


lies, &c, 


Hellus, who taught that the three perſons in 


the Trinity had no diſtinction, but were «ll | 


one, as the body, foul, and ſpirit make but 
one man, 


their daughters by force for wives, having 
made, and invited them to ſome publick 


bines were determined to revenge this affront, 


in behalf of their huſbands the Romans, and 
fettled a regular and laſting peace between 
et em, ſo that the Sabin became a part of 
the Roman government, and is at this day 
one of the eccleſiaſſ ical provinces, and called 
Terra Sabina, whoſe chief city is Magliano. 


ture, very much eſtecmed, of a dark brown 


- 


SAC 
Ned by lines drawn or hatched aerofy, 
f 283 another diagonal wiſe, 5 
SA/BRE (S.) a Turkiſþ ſword, thick on thy 
' back, and turned up towards the point, 
ſometimes alſo called a ſcymeter, and ſome. 
times a hanger, &c. 
'SA/CCADE (S.) in the Menoge, a ſudden and 
' Rfirong check, which the rider gives his hork 
when he bears tco hard on the hand, 
SACERDO/TAL (A.) ſomething belonging io 
a prieſt or bis office, | 
SACK. (S.) a long bag, commonly uſed to pui 
corn or coals in, and holding as much azz 
man can well carry, &c, in the Cantir 
Language, it is a pocket; alſo the name of x 
ſweet wine brought from the Canary Iſland, 
from whence it is ſometimes alſo called 4. 
nary; alſo the name of a looſe gown or gar. 
ment that the ladies ſlip on in a morning, 
before they are dre ſſed. 
SACK (V.) to pillage, plunder, burn, or de- 
ſtroy a town by force of arms, 
SA'/CKBUT (S.) an ancient, ſhrill, muſica), 
ſtringed inſtrument, - though ſome think it 
was a ſort of flute or pipe of the wind kind, 
SA'CRAMENT (S.) ſometimes means a ſecret 
or myſtery, and ſometimes the rites and re- 
ligious ceremonies of any people whatever; 
and among the Chriſtians, it 18 a viſible ſign 
of an inviſible grace, inſtituted by Jeſu 
Chriſt, for the ſanctiſication of our ſouls; 
the church of Rome ſay their number » 
ſeven, but the Proteſtants allow but two, 
SACRAME/NTAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
| or relating to the ſacrament, 
SA/CRED (A.) holy, that deſerves reverence, 
or that ought not to be violated, 
SA/CRIFICE (S.) an offering made to God 
by perſons appointed thereto, upon or before 
the altar, which muſt under;o ſome real 
change, ſuch as boiling, roaſting, buzroing, 
c. and this may be of various ſorts or 
kinds, as birds, beaſts, wheat, &c. ſome would 
infinuate that the ancients put no fits to 
their ſacrifice, but obtained it by their pray- 
ers; ſume would let their ſuperſtition run fo 
far, as to offer human ſacrifice, from whence 
when any perſon ſutfers by the power « 
malice of another, he is ſaid to fall a ſac 
| fie to his rage, ambition, &c, 
$A/CRIFjiCE (V.) to give or offer vp 20 
thing to be religiouſly diſpoſed of according 
to the rites of the country where a perſon 
lives, &c, ; | 
SA/CRILEGE (S.) the flealing or taking 2 
| thoſe things that were appropriated 101 
gious uſes or deſigns. . 
SACRILE/GIOQUS (A.) of a profane, thie vil 
| pature, ſort, or diſpoſition, 3 
SA'CRISTAN (S.) one who keeps or looks af 
ter a veſtry or place where the church uten- 
fils are put, now commonly called a ſexton 
$A'CRISTY (S.) a veſtry or room in of ge 
a church, where the veſſels, ſurplices, 400 


colour; in Heraldry, it Ggnifies black, ex- 


other ornaments and utenſils belonging 10 5 
: wor! 


SAT 

worſhip or performance of the religious ce- 
remonies, are kept, | 

$A/CRUM OS or the HOLY BONE (s.) 
which conſiſts of the ſix lower vertebræ, to 
which are joined the ofa coccygis, or hip- 
bones, in the hinder part of the abdomen, 
making that cavity'called pel vis, or the baſon. 


| $AD (A.) mournful, diſmal, ſorrowful, me- 


lancholy, alſo of a very dark or deep brown 


colour. 4 
ADEN (V.) to make a perſon ſorrow ful, 
melancholy, & c. alſo to make a mixture of 
colours, of a deeper brown or more inclined 
to black, 
3 DLE 6 ) a ſeat made to fit the back of 
2 horſe, for the rider to fit on. | 


SADDLE (V.) to make or fit a horſe with 


proper furniture ; alſo to fix a charge or 
article upon a perſon to fatigue or perplex 


him, &c. 8 

SADDUCEES (S.). a ſect among the Jus, 
which began about 200 years before Chriſt, 
faid to be founded by one Sados, a ſcholar of 
Antigonus, who miſinterpreting his maſter's 
doctrine, taught there was neither heaven 
nor hell, angel nor ſpirit ; that the ſoul was 
mortal, and that there was no reſurrection 
of the body from the dead g as for their 
other opinions, they agreed in general with 
the Samaritans, excepting that tney were par- 
takers of all the ZF-2viſþ lacrifices, which the 
Samaritans deteſted; they obſerved the law 
to enjoy the temporal bleſſings promiſed, 
and io eſcape the puniſhment it denounced 
againſt tranſgreſſors; they rejected all man- 
ner of traditions, and abſolutely denied al) 
fatality, and aſſerted, that as it was impoſ- 
ſible for God to do any evil, ſo neither did 
he take notice of thoſe men that committed 
any; though this ſect was not very nu- 
merous, yet it was conſiderable, upon ac- 
count that the profeſſors were moſtly men 
of eminence z there was an irreconcileable 
hatred between thoſe and the Phariſees, _ 

$A/DDUCISM (S.) the opinions, principles, 
or dotrines of the Sadduceer, 

"oy (A. ) out of danger, fecure, truſty, ſkil- 
ul, &c, 

SAFE (S.) a cup- board, or place to keep vic- 
fuals, with many holes in it to let the air 
paſs through freely, 

$A/FE-CONDUCT (s.) a wit or letter under 
the ſeal of a prince or fate, for a foreigner's 
coming in or going out unmoleſted, _ 

E- GUARD (S.) the protection that a 
prince or flate gives to ſuch perſons as beg 
their affiſtance againſt the oppreſſion or vio- 
lence of ſome, who pervert their power, or 
abuſe law, &c- and in War, it is a privi- 
leging ſome part of the enemy's country 
from plunder, &c, alſo any defence or pro- 
tection whatever, x 

SA'FENESS or SA/FETY (S.) the condition 
that a perſon or place is in with reſpect to 
ſecurity or protection from danger, bc. 

PATFRON (S.) the flower of froeus, rec 


— 


* 
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SAI 9 
koned a moſt excellent preſervative again 
infection, &c. F 4 

SAG or SWAG (V.) to lean or go more of 
one fide than the other, 4 | 

SAGA/CIOUS (A.) wiſe, knowing, quick of 
perception, &. | 3 

SAGA/CIOUSNESS or SAGA'CITY (s.) 
wiſdom, judgment, quick-wittedneſs, 2 

SA'GAN (S.) among the Jews, was the de- 

puty or vicar of the high prieſt, who ſup- 

lied his office by perſorming his functions 
in his abſence; ſometimes it ſignifies more 
generally any of the chief or principal offi- 

- Cers of a ſtate, 

SAGATHEFE/ (S.) a flight woollen ſtuff worn 

for men's coals in the ſummcr time, upon 

account of its lightneſs, &c, 

SAGE (A.) wiſe, diſcreet, prudent, &c, 

SAGE (S.) the name of a garden-herb, of a 
fragrant ſmell, and cleanſing nature. 

SA'GENESS or SAGA'CITY (S.) wiſdom, 
prudence, gravity, &c, 

SA'/GITTARY (S.) one of the twelve ſigns 
of the zodiac, marked , and repreſented 
on a celeſtial globe by the figure of a man 
ſhooting an arrow ont of a bow, 

SAI'CK (S.) a Turkiſh trading veſſel. 

SAIL (V.) to paſs or go from one place to an- 
other, in a ſhip or veſſel that is driven by the 
wind acting upon the ſails, with which ſhe 
is rigged on purpoſe, 

SAVLORS (S.) thoſe ſeamen that have the 
management and working of a ſhip in re- 

gulating the ſails and other tackle belonging 
to it as occaſion requires, | | 

SAILS (S.) ſtrong pieces of double canvas, by 
the aſſiſtance of ropes, blocks, and other 
tackles, faſtened to the yards and maſis of 

| ſhips, which are denominated and ſhaped 
accordingly z that belonging or faſtened to 
the main yard being called the main fail, 
&c. aiſo the vanes uf wind-mills, or the 
arms whereby the wind acts upon it, and 
forces it round, | | 

SAINT'S (S,) ſometimes means only the bare 
profeſſors of religion, eſpecially of the goi- 
pel ; ſometimes thoſe holy and devout per- 
ſons that ſpend their time in religious ex- 
erciſes, being excited by an uncommon 
zeal; ſometimes it is a mock phraſe for 
thoſe, who through party zeal deny all 

thets to have any ſhare in the mercy and 
favour of God beſides them ſelves; ſometimes 
it means thoſe, who having ſuſfered great 
hardſhips in this liſe for the ſake of virtue 
and religion, are rewarded in an extrsordi- 
nary manner by God in heaven; and ſome- 
times i: means particular perſons, whole me- 
mory for their peculiar zeal, ſufferings, or 
endowments, isremarkably famoue, eſpecial- 
ly the apoſties, and ſeveral of the firſt preach- 
ers and jrof« ſſort of Chriſtianity ; in me- 
mory whereof the church has almoſt univer- 
ſ-lly appointed certain days 19 be ſet apart, 
and vbierved as religious feſtivals ; but the 
| being 


reſormed, that at the general reformation in 


— 


SAKE (S.) the reaſon or cauſe why a thing is 
SA KER (S.) a fort of hawk or bird of game 


cannon, of which there are three different 


| ee z the ſecond, or midaling-ſized 18 three 


SAL (S.) is the Latin name for ſalt, and as 


* 


for many puryoſ-s 3 the Chymiſli make one 
in imitaton of it, by taking five parts of bu. 


SALA/CIOUS (S.) very luſtful, 
SA'LAD or SA'LLET (S.) a diſh of raw hetbs 


SALAMA'NDER (s.) a fort cf ſpotted L Bar, 


SAVNTS BELL (S.) that ſmall bell that rings 


and half a one of 2b, ſu9t boiled „ 


wih abundance of nitrous ſpirits, whereby 


8 AL. 


church of Reme, in honour of their pretended 
ſaints, to whom they did and fill do attri- 
du'e the power of working miracles, even by 
the relicks of ſuch perſons, ſo ſcandalized the 


the 15th century, whole parties cf Chriſ- 
tians, to avoid being charged therewith, ran 
to the other yrs er and would admit 
of none; but the church of Erg/ard retains 
the apoſtles, and ſome other days belonging to 
Chriſt's conception, birth, reſurre ction, &c, 


in churches immediatcly before the ſervice 


begins. 
done or lorborne, 
and prey; alſo the name of a great gun or 


ſorts or ſizes, the ſmalleſt three inches and a 
half diameter in the bore, eight feet long, 
140 pounds weight, requiring a charge of 
three pounds fix ounces of powder, and car- 
ries 2 bullet three inches and one fourth dia- 
mele r, and four pounds twelve ounces weight 
whoſe point-blank ſhot is 150 paces, or 250 


nches three fourths di-meter in the bore, 
nine feet long, 15 0 pound weight, requires 
four pounds of power for its charge, its bul. 
Jet three inches and a ha'f diameter, fix 
pound weight, its point-blank ſhot 266 7 
yards; the third or largeſt ſize, ſour inches 
diameter in the bore, ten feet long, 18co 


pound weight, iis charge five pounds of pow- | 


dcr, the diameter of its ſhot three inches 
thr:e ſourths, its weight ſeven pounds five 


ounces, its point-blank ſhot 271 yards two | 


thirds. 


Lat en, has no toom here, but being com- 


pounded with a great many chymical prepa- 


rations, whoſe: names or technical terms are 
commonly uſed av» Ergliſh among us; take 
ſome of the moſt frequent; ſal alkali being 
what is extracted from the herb 4a/z, by 
burning or calcination, and uſed in making 
glaſs; ſal armiriach, or ammoniack, a ſort of 
red ſand or ſalt found in leveral places, uſed 


man wine, one of ſea ſalt, or ſal gemmæ, 


in a mat, which is afterwards ſublimed in 
the form of the natural ſalt ; ſal gemmæ, a 
ſalt oigged up in Po/and very tranſparent ; 
fal petiæ, or ſalt pere, which is furniſhed 


it is very volatile, Wn 
or inclined to 


venery, deſirous of copulation, 


fit for eating, and ſo uſed eſpecially in the 
ſ»ring or ſummer-time. . 


being tun to « great extravagancy by the by ſome faid to be generated in 


"Oy" ae ace » 


„ 


— 


— 


. þ _ 


| fire, and capable of ſubſiſting therein thongh 
very erroneouſly, : ; 

SA'LARY (S.) a certain annual ſum given of 
paid to a perſon, in conſideration of hit 
work, ſervice, or labour, 

SALE (S.) the vending or diſpoſing of an 
thing fer a certain ſum of money; amo 
the old Romans, this was puniſhment n- 
flicted upon ſome great offenders, and eſye. 
cially thoſe who by their extravagancy ha 
rencered themſelves inſolvent, who upon ihe 
third market or fair-day after ſuch declan. 
tion were either to ſufler capitally, or be ſold 
beyond the Tiber, that is, ſold for ſlaves tg 
foreigners, and tranſported out of the Rana 
dom inions; this law was but ſeldom execy. 
ted, but that was ozving more to the clemency 
of the cteditors, than the gentleneſs of the 

law; for by the twelve tables, if a man he. 
came a bankrupt to more than one creditor, 
his carcaſe was to be cut into piecer, and ci. 
vided to his creditors proportionably to hi 
debt; alſo the name of a city in the province 
of Fez, being the chief of the kingdom of 
that name, ſeated at the mouth of the rive 
Sala, on the Arlantick ocean, which before 
the building of Feu was the capital of the 
kingdom ; the buildings of it are beautiful, 
its foriifications ſtrong, and the caſtle wel 
provided with artillery, ammunition, t, 
the houſes adorned with porticos, compoſed 
of alabaſter and jaſper pillars and tables, an/ 
all the ſtreets built exactly on a line; its h. 
ven is good, though ſmall, was formerly an 
independent commonwealth, but now ſubjel 
to the King of Fez, but though a place 0 
good trade, was infamous for being a ne of 
pirates; in 1632, Charles I. king of C 
Britain! being ſollicited by the emperor of 
Morocco, ſent a fleet ogainſt it by ſea, and 
the emperor bſieged it by land ; fo that th. 

city being reduced, the fortifications wen 
demoliſhed, and the leading rebels execute!; 
king Charles was rewarded with the releaſt 
ment of 300 Chriſtian ſlaves ; the prince 
moſque is a large building, about Which 
30,c00 Chriſtian ſlaves were employed, 
which were taken in and brought outd 
Spain, by Meule Jacob Almanſo, who allo en- 
ployed 30,0c0 at Mora to build aqueduds 

SA'LEABLE (4.) any thing that is-frt for tit 
market, or in ſuch a condition as will fetcl 
a price. | 

SA'LESMAN (S.) one that keeps a ſhop wi 
ſells all forts of cloaths ready made; a 
one who is employed in Smithfield, and 
ther beaſt markets, to ſell other men's c 
tie; alſo the perſon that ſells or diſpoſts d 
any thing whatever, 

SA/LIENT (a.) in Heraldsy, is ſuch 2 pol. 
of any beaſt as repreſents it ready to qua 
or leap forward, and particularly makes it 
right foot of the creature anſwer to ln 
dexter corner of the eſcutcheon, and th 


Fort uin 


| hindmoſt foot to the ſiniſtet baſe point; n 


and by the 


int j if 


SAL 
outward from the body of the work is called 
the ſalient angle. | 


$ALUNE (A.) ſaltiſh, inclined to, or of a bri-| 


| 


body of law | 


ny nature, or mixed with ſalt. 
$A'LIQUE LAW (S.) a famous 
eſtabliſhed by the Franks when they entered 
into Gaul, conſiſting of 24 heads, articles, or 
titles, in which is ſpoken of different mat- 


ten and crimes ; the 6th article ſpeaking of 
allevds or frecholds, imports, «hat no part of 


the Salique land may paſs over or be 2 to 
females, but that the males mu always 
in inheritance; from whence it has been con- 
eluded, that the cuſtom of excluding tbe 
daughters from the crown of France was 
ſounded cn this article. 

S$A'LISBURY (S.) in Wilſhire, is a very 
handſome city, and a biſhop's ſee, common- 
ly called New Sarum, b:cauſe that formerly 
the city was built upon a high hill, which for 
want of water, a bleak air, and other incon- 
veniencies, the inhabitants leſt and erectec 


themſelves houſes in the valley at the foot of 


the hill, and brought rivulets from the rivers 
Aon and Nadder, to run through every 
fireet, which are many, and are alſo. large 
and ſpacious z it is now very populous and 
hath two markets weekly, wiz. on Tueſday 
and Saturday; its principal glory is the ca- 
thedral, which was 42 years in building, and 
was conſeciated by Boniface, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, Sept 
Henry 11I, and many of the nobility being 
preſent ; it is a large building reſ:mbling a 


Janthorn, having abundance of buttreſſes on] 
the outſidez the ſpire is 410 feet high, and 
' being too weale to carry bells, a belfry is 


erefted for then. at a ſmall diſtance from fhe 
church; the inſide of the cathedral is ſup 


ported by ſmall pillars, and the cho;r bath .o:| 


aſcent,” but reſembling a theatre, is ſet round 
with the prebendaries ſtalls; it is ſaid thai 
this church hath as many windows as there 


"re days in the year, pillars and pilaſters as| 


ours, and gates as months ; the plain in 
which it is built, is exceeding fine paſture 
land, where it js ſuppoſed that more than 
$,9c0,000 of ſheep are conftantlyfeeding ; in 
tnis city are two particular manufacture car- 
ried on, viz, fine flannels, and long cloths, 
for the Turkey trade, commonly called Saliſ- 
bury whites z the town-houſe is a fine build- 
Ing in a ſpacious market-placg ; it ſendstwo 
members to parliament ; diftant from London 
70 computed, and $4 meaſured miles, 
SALI'VA (S.] the ſpittle, an inſipid liquor, 


which being ſeparated in the maxillary glan- | 


dules, or thoſe of the jaws, and by proper 
prſſages flowing into the mouth, ſerves to 
moiſten both it and the gullet, and affiſts in 
the chewing of the meat, and in ſome mea- 
ſure to the digeſtion and fermentation of it 
In the ſtomach. 

$A'LIVATE (v.) to excite rheum, or s large 
wantity of ſpittle in the mouth, by proper 


ucceed 


Turtification, that ang'e whoſe point is carried 


| 


er 30, anno 1258, King 


| 


TREE 


SF SAL 
. medicines, eſpecially preparations of mer« 


cury. 

SALIVA'TION (S.) in Phy/ich, is the excit- 
ing an uncommon quantity of ſpittle, in or- 
der to carry off, ſome very deſperate diſeaſe, 
eſpecially that commonly called the fout 


diſeaſe, or French pox, 


SA'LLOW (S.) a pale or deadiſh colour; alſo 
the name of a tree, by ſome called goat's 
willow. . a 5 

SA LLV or SA'/LLYINGS (S.) in Way is the 
iſſuing out of the beſieged from their works 

upon the beſiegers, with a deſigu to cut them 
off, and deſtroy their work, by falling upon 
them at unawares, &c, alſo in Ringing of 
Bells, it is a poifing them in ſo equable a 
manner, that they may be rung without any 
great force or labour; alſo a ſudden excur- 
fion of wit, Kc. alſo the familiar name 
of a woman whoſe proper name is Sarab, 

SA'LLY (V.) to ruſh out ſuddenly, &c, 

SA'LLY PORT (S.), a private door or paſſage 
in a fort t cation, to let the ſalliers out with- 
out being perceived, and for them to retire 
back again upon meeting with too ſtrong, a 
repulſ-, 

SALMAGU'NDY, vulgarly SOLOMON... 

GU'NDY (S.) a mixture of anchovies op 

pickled herrings minced together with ap- 

ples, cucumbers, &c, and moiſtened with 

oil, vinegar, &c, 


SA'LMON (S.] a fine river fiſh, much valued, 


freſh, pick!ed, or dried. f 
SALOON (S.) in Architefure, is a large hall, 
or ſtate-room, built for the reception of am- 
baſſadors, &c. | | 
ALT (S.) is that i&ive ſubſtance that is ſup. 
pul.d to give con fiſtence ih all bodies, and to 
preſerve them from corruption, from whence 
proceeds that great variety of taſtes, whereby 
ve denominate and diſtinguiſh one edible 
f.om another; in Scripture, much is ſaid of 
it, and alluſion made to it, being ſaid to ſa- 
your, reliſh, or ſeaſon all things, and therg- 
fore commanded to be uſed in ſacrifices ; the 
Jezus were wont to rub their new born 
children with ſalt, upon a ſuppoſition that 
it dried up the humidity wherewith they 
abound, and cloſed up their trap which 
were then too open, and ſuſceptible of taking 
cold, or receiving infection, &c, it is ſoma- 
times the ſymbol of wiſdom, at other times 
of per;etuity and incorruption, and ſome- 
times of ſterility and barrene's, at other 
timts of hoſpitality and fidelity, baving an 
alluſion to the different properties of it, ac 
cording to its various applications. 8 
Fixed Salt, is that made by caleining or 
reducing the matter to aſhes, then boiling 
it in a good quantity of water, and afler- 
wards ſtraining the liquor and J 
the moiſture, whereby the ſalt is left dry at 
the bottom. | 
Volatil' Salt, the production of 5 


operations upon the bodies or parts o livirg 
7 8 d ieatufeis, 


ereatures, and from the fermented or putri- 

| fied parts of plants, &c. 
Salt of Glaſs, is the ſcum ſeparated from 
any matter intended or proper to be vitri- 


ed. ; | 
Salt of Saturn, is lead reduced to the form 
of ſalt, by the aſſiſtance of diſtilled vinegar ; 
and ſo of many others, ſome of which are 
purgatives, &c. and as ſuch uſed medicinally. 
SA'LTASH (S.) in Cornwall, ſtands on the 
ſea ſhore, on the ſide of a bill, and contains 
about 200 families; it was formerly much 
more conſiderable, both for trade and num- 
ber of inhabitants, than it is at preſent, 
tho" it enjoys many privileges; ſuch as re- 
*ceiving a yearly rent for the paſſage of all 
boats and barges, anchorage of ſhipping, &c. 
By the laſt charter granted by K. Charl 
II. anno 1682, the corporation now conſiſts 
of a mayor, fix aldermen, and about 20 
freemen, Who have liberty to chuſe a re- 
corder, elect members of parliament, &c. 
diftant from London 184 computgd, and 226 
mes ſured miles. 5 
SALTER (S.) a perſon who trades in ſalt, 
ſalt fiſh, &c, | ” 


SA/LTFLEET (S.) in Liacolnſbire, a ſmall ma- 


ratime town, which has a market weekly, 
diſtant from London 115 computed, and 139 
meaſured miles, | 


SA'LTISH (A.) any thing that is inclined to| 


be ſalt or brackiſh. 


SALT MINES (s.) certain mines in Upper 


Hungary, a ſmall diſtance from Epirus, of 
. which take the following account from Dr. 
Brown, who was upon the ſpot : From the 
firſt place of deſcent to the bottom of it, is 
about 180 fathoms deep, of which the mi- 
ners deſcend firſt by ropes a good part of the 
Way, and afterwards by ladders into the 
loweſt parts; that the mine is for the moſt 
part in an earthy, and not a rocky ground. 
that the veins arc large, in ſome of which 
are found lumps of ſalt of above 16,0c0 
unds weight, that is hewed out in long 

| or pieces of about two feet long; and one 
Thick, which are ground for uſe; the 
water that is drawn out of this mine, when 
boiled away, yields a blackiſh ſalt, which 
the country people give their cattle ; the 
None- ſalt, when dog, is of a greyiſh colour, 
but when broken and ground to powder, be- 
comes as white as if refined, conſiſting of 
pointed parts; nor is it all of one colour, 
the moſt pure and reſembling cryſtal is 
tinctured with divers colours, io that ſome 
_ tranſparent blue and yellow lumps are carved 
into divers figures, as if they were cryſtal ; 
there are now ſeveral ſuch mines diſcovered 
in Erg/and, but the ſalt is not ſo acute and 

fine as the above. | 
SALTS (S ) are various chymical or natural 
ſeparotions made or produced by certain 
operations for that purpoſe, and according} 
bear yarious names, ſuch as gemi ja 


being drawn from juice 
cryfiallization, as.) ; blu bv 
SA'LVABLENESS or SALVABLLITY(g,) 
the condition or poſſibility of a perſon 47 
thing's being ſfe. | 
SA'LVAGE (S.) a reward given to ſuch per- 
ſors as have aſſiſted in preſerving a thip or 
its cargo from periſhing by wrecks, pirates, 
or enemies. 
SALVA'TION (S.) the preſerving or redeem. 
ing a perſon out of danger, miſery, &c, and 
in Divinity, means being put into a ſtate of 
eternal happineſs, f 
SA'LVATORY (S.) a ſurgeon's little box 
with many tin partitions, in which are put 
| various ſorts of ſalve, ointment, &c, to be 
uſed occaſionally, 
SALU/BRIOUS or SA!LUTARY (A.) heal. 
thy, wholeſome, conducting or ſerving to 
recover loſt health. ; 
SALU/BRIOUSNESS, SA LUTARINEss, 
or SALU/BRITY (S.) Wholeſomeneſi, 
healthfulneſs, &c, 
SALVE (V.) to preſerve, ſave or keep; alſo 
to compoſe differences, to explain actions or 
words in a favourable ſenſe or meaning, &c, 
SALVE (S.) a compoſition proper to be ſpread 
on leather, paper, &c. to lay on and-cure 
ſores, woundy, cuts, ulcers, &c, 
SA'LVER (S.) pne concerned in the preſery- 
ing goods, ſhipy, &c, from wrecks, &c, alſo 
the name of a filver, glaſs, or pewter, &c, 
plate, to put wine glaſſes, &c, on, 
SA'LVO (S.) an excuſe, come off, pretence, 
or defence, &c. 
SA'LUTARY (A.) healthful, wholeſome, 
kind, friendly, &c, | 
SALUTA'TION or SALU'TE (S,) the cuſ- 
tomary or natural expreſſions of civility, 
friendſhip, &c. upon the meeting of two or 
more perſuns by appointment or chance; al- 
ſo the familiar kiſſing of perſons of different 
ſexes, &c, at Sa, it is the civilities and ſub- 
miſſions that one ſhip pays another, or gives 
a fort, when ſailed by on the fea, which is 
by ſlri ing the colours, firing a certain num- 
ber of guns, &c, for in rivers and boats they 
do not ſalute each other, only on the Rhine 
in Germany, where the ground on each ſide 
belongs to 40 different princes, all the cere- 
mony is, that the boats that go up the ſtream 
put by to make way for thoſe that go down 
the fiream, and are forcibly carried by the 
current : it is a received maxim at ſea, that 
he that returns the ſa/ute always fires fewer 
guns than he received, which is done even 
between the ſhips of princes of equal digni- 
ty; but the Sweden and Danes return the 
compliment without regarding how many 
guns were fired to them, the Stoedei always gi. 
ving twogung, and the Danes three : the ſalute 
is never expected to exceed ſeven guns, the 
diſcharging more is eſteemed an exceſs ; ſni- 
king fail is more than manners, and mere 
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ſubmiſſion, and here it is never returned ; 
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1 tchant - men lower their main yard but men SAN ABLE A.) cu | 4 
3 g N .) curable, or | 
(s olf war ſtrike only their top-fail; the Eng//h| ſtored to bong , = e eee 
0 claim the right of being ſaluted firſt in all | SANATIVE (A.) conducing to health, or of 
4 lacet - ene om _ the Venetian] a healing quali). 3 
claim this honour within their gulph, &c. | SANCTIFICA/TION (S.) an appr priati 
2 SALU/TE (S.) a kiſs, or any other expreſſion | any perſon or thing 8 Y „ 
* of ee b or civility, whether. . uſe or purpoſe, | 
1 7 5 by words or deeds. A'NCTIFY (V.) to appropri 
. $ALU'TE (V.) to ſhew or expreſs reſpect, or | thing holy, ( b Fo priate or make a 
aud kindneſs for a perion by words or geſtures 3 | SANCTIMO/NIAL (A.) ſomething belong- | 
+ of alſo to kiſs or embrace; in Mar, it is to] ing to piety or holinels, | 
x diſcharge cannon, or to bow down the co- | SANCTIMO'NIOUS (A.) devout, boly, re- 
hex _ to the ground e 2 arrival of . „ e | as A 
ines, princes, or generals, &c, CTIMONY, SANCTIMO/N 6 
= SALUTI'FEROUS (A.) any thing that brings NESS, or SA/NCTITY (s.) 3 on 
or yields health, proſperity, ſafety, &c. voutnels, religiouſneſs, piety, _ ae 
hs SAMA/RITANS(S, ) a people often mention- | SA'NCTION (S.) authority, power, or force, 
z to ed in the ſcripture, and ſometimes called | whereby an act or legal procedure becomes 
Cuthites ; they were the inhabitants of the | obligatory upon the people; ſometimes it 
85 province of which Samaria was the capital | means the making, decreeing, or authoriz- 
ls city, and though the ten tribes of Ifrael did] ing a law or order itſelf, bs 
P's dwell among them, yet they are never in- | SA'NCTUARY (S.) among the Jun, was 
alſo tended by this name, but only ſuch ſtrangers | that part of the temple. of Jeruſalem which 
_ 6 33 were ſent by the king of Aſſyria from be- | was the moſt ſecret and moſt retired, in 
&c, yond the Euphrates to inhabit the Kingdom | which was kept the ark of the covenant, «nd 
read of Samaria when he carried the Iſraelitu] wherein none but the high-prieft might en- 
cure away capti ves about the year of the world | ter, and be but once a year, which was upon 
3283; ſotne time after, the country being in- the day of expiation; ſometimes it means in 
ery 22 by lions, king Eſarhaddon attributed it] general the temple or holy place appointed 
alſo 2s a judgment upon the people for not wor- for the public worſhip; ſometimes it means 
&c, ſhipping the God of the land, and thereupon | a place of ſafety, or city of refuge for capital 
ſent an Jſraclitifh prieſt to inſtruft them in | offenders till a certain time, &c, granted by 
nee, the Jewiſh religion but they thought they princes, eſpecially formerly, in order to mi- 
might blend this with their former religion,  tigate the puniſhment the law had appointed 
me, and ſo continue to worſhip idols as before, for their erimes, of which there were ſeveral 
in conjunction with the God of Iſrael, but | in England, eſpecially monaſteries, &c, where 
eul- this ſeems to have been worn out by time, | *traitors, murderers, &. were ſheltered from 
ity, for at the return of the Iſraelites from capti-] publick juſtice for 40 days, in which time 
0 of vity, it appears they had er quitted the | the criminal had only to conſent to ſueh pe- 
al. worſhip of their idols, and defired leave to] mance as the church appointed him, and alſo 
rent join with them in rebuilding the temple; ] conſent to baniſh himſelf the kingdom, and 
ſub- for a long while they worſhipped God in no all was ſafe; and under this pretence at laſt 
ives ſet place; but at laſt being refuſed the li- this taniſhmentwas only entering themſelves 
d is berty of going to Jeruſalem, they built one] as monks, ora reſtraint from living in'a pub · 
um- upon Mount Gerixim; there was a mortal] lick, or lay - manner, ſerved the purpoſe. 
hey haired between this people and the ui, of | SAND (S,) a very ſmall fort of gravel or gritty 
bine which frequent mention is made; they te-] earth, ſometimes red, ſometimes white, 
ſide ceived the pentateuch only, in which they] yellow, &c. 
ere⸗ are ſaid to have made ſome variations to fa- | SAN DAL, (S.) a ſort of hoe or flipper, worn 
FF." your their own opinions. : } eſpecially by the eaſtern..nations ; at firſt it 
zwn SAME or $A/MENESS (S.) identity, or the} was only a piece of leather, &c..like the ſole 
the very individual perfon or thing referred to, of a ſhoe tied on the foot to keep it from 
hat or ſpoken of, ns | the ground z but it was after improved to a 
wer SA/MPHIRE (S.) a plant that grows upon. covering cloth for the foot and leg, orna- 
ven rocks or ſands, that are ſometimes over- mented with all the delicacies of art, and 
i- flowed with the fea, and which mak es an] made of the richeſt materials, eſpecia ly thoſe 
the exceeding good pick le. worn by the high · prieſts at the great ſolem- 
any SAMPLAR (S.) a model or pattern to do any nities, by kings, princes, and great men, 3s 
gi- thing from, or after; alſo a ſmall piece of marks of diſtinion, but more eſpecially the 
ute canvas uſed for girls to learn to work or“ ladies, as appears by the ſtory of Judith and 
the mark letters, figures, &c, upon with a needle Holeferner, where gamang other decorations, 
vi- ind filk, worſted, Kc. ſhe 1s ſaid to put on ſandali, at the fight of 
ere SAMPLE (S.) a ſmall part .of a commodity which he was raviſhed ; it was oſual to have 
ed ; given, or ſhewn, to lell or judge of the ſlaves to carry their ſandali, in caſes, &. 
apt whole by, , G b A a 4 ready 
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SAN 
teady to put on when they made their ap- 
pearance in ſtate, 

"SAINDARAK (s.) a wineral of a bright red 
colour ſound in gold and filver mines; alſo 
urtißcially prepared by calcining or baking 
orpiment uh hours in a cloſe earthen 
veſſel in a furnace; alſo the name of a 
white gum that oozes out of the joniper- 

tiee, uſed phyſically, and when finely pound - | 
ed and ſifted, for pounce to rub over mo 
that ſinks, or a place that has been eraled, 
and wents to be wrote upon again. | 

SAN DBACH (S.) a ſwall town in . a 
principally noted for its fine ſtone church |, 
and two ſtone croſſes, upon which are carved 
the hiſtory of Chriſt's life ; the ale of this 
town is much admired by the drinkers of 
malt liquor; the market is weekly on Thutſ- 
day; diſtant from London 125 computed, and 

183 meaſured miles, 
SA/ND-BAGS (S.) in War, are ſmall bags | 

Filled with earth, and uſed upon many oc- 

caſions ; alſo an inftrument made of leather, | 
and ſtuffed very hard with ſand, of a round 
form, for engravers to lay their plates on, 

to turn the more eaſily, | 
7” Ima (S.) ſuch as 

| and, . SY 

» SA/NDERS {$.) an Irdian wood, very much 

valued, of a red, yellow, and white colour. 

SA/NDEVER (s.) the ſcum or droſs that 

" ariſes upon the making glaſs from the aſhes 
of the herb kali, | | 

SA/NDWICH (S.) in Kent, one of the 51 
forts, of a very ancient date, which has long 

enjoyed many privileges, and is now a cor- 
poration, called the mayor, jurats, and com- 
 monalty of the town and port of Sandwich ; 
they ſend two members to parliament, who 
are called barons ; there are two markets 
-- weekly, viz. on Wedneſday and Saturday 
there were formerly four churches, but now 
there are but three; it was formerly a town 
of great repute and trade, but by reaſon'of 
the harbour's being choaked up with ſand, 
it is much fallen to decay; diſtant from Lon- 
dm 62 computed, and 70 meaſured miles. 

+ bei he (A.) gritty, full of, or mixed with 

and, 


7 


lie and live in | 


SANE (A.) found, perfect, whole, that hes | 
his memory and underſtanding right and inf 


good order, | 8 
SA NOACK (S.) a Turkiſþ governor of a 


town, city, or cotintry, next in dignity to a 


© beplerbep. 
SA GUIFICA/TION 90 


veriing the chyle into blood. 


SA*NGUINARY (A.) blocdy, cruel, de- 


lighting in ſhedding of blood. 
BA/NGUINE (A.) full or abounding with 
blood, of a ruddy complexion ; alſo being 
very carneſt in, or zealous for any thing, 


SANHEDRIM or SANHE/DRIN. (s.) an] 


aſſembly of men fitting in council or judg- 


4 
making or con- 


ment, of which, among. the Jews, there 
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S AP 


were ſeveral, but all ſubjeR to the gest . *,* 
at Yeruſalem; the members were called el. Wer 


ders or ſenators, not any being choſen till 
their age and experience ſuppoſed them well 


qualified for the office; the high-prieft oi. that 
dinarily preſided, but not always, in these AP! 
' aſſemblies ; the number of perſons compoſ. Fo. 
ing this court were 70 beſides the reigning _ 
. during the time of the judges they 155 
ad the care and management of all the great ; : 
affairs of the nation, the judges themſelya * 
being more properly the generals of ther A. | 
ng nor was it much leſſened under thei 15 
inge. 5 
SA/NTER or SAU'NTER (v.) to walk «i ** 
ſtroll about in an idle, loitering manner, t 
SA'NTONS (5S,) an ancient people in Fran 0 br 
from whom the province now called Sal , 
torge took its name; alſo the name of a {on 8 *. 
of monks among the Turks, who are diftin- f 
guiſhed by their difference of habit, and way 5 i 
of living, having particular rules of inftiry, f 
tion to themſelves, ſome making vous 9 4 
poverty, others of chaſtity, others of perye. 8 11 
' tual faſting and abſtinence, while others'3p- Z 
ply themſelves wholly. to contemplation, : 
each ſort wearing a badge of his profeſſian; n 
thoſe Who wear feathers on their heads, int- TY 
mate thereby, that they addict themſelve WWF ; 
meditation and have revelations ; thol: P 
whoſe cloaths are made or patched up of u. 
rious ſorts and colours, have made a vow p 
poverty; thoſe who wear ſomething at thei k 
ears, thereby denote their ſubmiſſion to the 1 
ſpirit, who tranſports them into extafies aud 0 
raptures; others wear Chains about their 4 
necks, to denote the vehemence of ſpiri / 
whereby they are actuated: they have alſo f 
ſort of religious among them, that live in | 
community together, and hermits that lire [ 
in de ſart places; there are alſo mendican' . 
among them, that live upon charity or alm!; 
and laſtly, there are ſome that wholly audit ; 
themſelves to ſerve their neighbours, 83 
SAP (S.) ny or pith of trees, herbs, la, | 
that ariſes from the earth, and aſcends in | 
the arme, branches, and leaves, whereby $4 
| they grow, are nouriſhed, fed, or increaſed; | 
alſo that part of the ſtem or wood of the bod 8, 
of a tree that is ſoft, white, &c, alſo a nick 
name given to a filly, fooliſh fellow, 
SAP (V.) in War, is to cut open, or to unde. 
mine or dig trenches under- ground a get 8. 
way, by digging ſteps to go from top to bot 
tom, ſo that it is covered on the ſides nati- 
rally, and on the top a madrier is laid, cov 8. 
ſiſting either of thick planks or bought @ 
trees bound cloſe together, with earth ftrevt 
over them, to prevent their being fired, 
SA'PATE (S.) a ſort of feaſt, wherein preſent 
| were made, without letting the perſons n 
were beſtowed e who wen 8 


whom the 
their ee firſt introduced by the 9 

niards, who always kqpt it on the 5th of 0 

cember, the ove of St, Nicholas, from wor 


at ong 
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en till 
m well 
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it was received in Savoy and France, where 
it is celebrated with great magnificence, 
5A PID (A.) reliſhing, ſavoury,. ſaltiſh, 


$A/PLESS (A.) dead, dried up, decayed, &c. | 


that has no nutritive juice in it. 
SA/PLING (S.) a young tree, whoſe timber 
is not ſufficiently grown, and hardened for 


uſe. | 

SAPORV/FICK or SA'POROUS (A.) any 
thing that cauſes ſavour, reliſh, or agreeab'e 
taſte, 

SAPPHIRE (S.) a precious ſtone of a cu- 
nous blue or azure colour, a ſtone ſo va- 
lued by the ancient inhabitants of the eaſt, 
that they attributed all their happineſs 
and ſucceſs to their wearing this ſtone about 
them. 5 

$A*?PINESS (S.) the having or abounding in 
lap ; alſo ignorance, fooliſhneſs, &c, 

SAPPING (S.) undermining, endeavouting 
to deſtroy, &. , 3 

SA'PPY. A.) ſoft, or abounding with ſap; 
a!fo h1ly, fooliſh, weak of judgment or un- 
derſtanding, ä | OE 

$A'RABAND (S.) a term in Mufch, for a 
compoſition of air in triple time, of a flow 
movement, and is properly when danced a 
minuet. 


| SARACENS (S.) by ſome imagined to be the 


deſcendants of Hagar or I/hmael, a people of 
Arabia, who lived chiefly by robbing and 
plundering their neighbours; they were 


very conſiderable in the middle ages, having 


kings of their own, who with their armies 
made frequent irruptions into Africa, Aſia, 
and Europe, where they were maſters of part 
of Sicily, and ſubdued Egypt, Syria, and Per- 
fa; the Chrilians had war a long time with 
them during the 11th and 12th centuries ; 
but the Turks, the Caliphs of Egypt, and the 
Sephics of Perfia, having conquered the Sa- 
racens dominions, their name - likewi'e va- 
niſhed with, their power, ſo that now they 
are all extinct as a people or nation. | 

$%RCASM (S.) a ſharp, biting taunt or jeſt, 
an irony, whereby the ſpeaker ſcofts at or 
inſults his adverſary. 

SARCA'STICAL (A.) biting, ſcoffing, taunt- 
ing, ſatyrical, &c, 3 

SARCENET or SA RSENET (s.) a thin 
ſort of filk made for women's hoods, lining 
gowns, &c, being much uſed upon account of 
its cheapneſs and lightneſe, | 

SARCO'LOGY (S.) that part of ſurgery that 
conſiders, handles, or treats of the ſoſt or 
fleſhy part of the body, | 

SARCO/TICKS (S.) \ medicines which 
by their moderate heat, and cleanſing qua- 
lity, keep wounds and ulcers free from filth, 
and preferve the temper of the natural parts, 
ſo that the food or aliment eably ſupplies 
the fillizg up of the parts, 

SARCULA'TION (S.) a weeding or taking 
away thoſe things that are u eleſs, cumber- 
lome, or hurtful, _ 


= - 
* 


. | 
SARDO/NYX (S.) a precious lone of a paliſſi 
red colour, 
SARSAPARE!LLA GS.) an American plant, 
much uſed in phyſick, where ſweating is 
proper, it being of a very ſudorifick nature, 


SARSE (S.) a ſuperfine ſie ve or ſtrainingecloth 


uſed for powders, &. to keep back all the 
large or groſs pars. 

SARSE (V) to ſift or ſhake throagh a very 
fine ſieve. | e 


{SARVE (8) a ſea- term uſed when a rope is 


cioathed with finnet, yarn, canvas, &c. to 
prevent its galting. 


0% SA'RUM (S.) about a mile from New- 


Sarum (or Sal:ſbury) is the remains of the, 
old city, caſtle, &c, but ſo far unpeopled 
now, that it is ſaid there is but one farm 
houſe left, and yet it is ſtill called the bo- 
rough of C Sarum (or Saliſbury) and retu1ns 
two members to parliament. | 
SASH (S.) ſometimes means a girele uſed to 
tie men's night-gowns with; and ſometimes . 
a pane or frame of paper or glaſs put in 
word to pull up all at once. 
SASQUEHANO/XES(S.) ſavages of Virginia, 
reported to be of a very large and monſtrous 
'fize, 8 ; 
SA/3SAFRAS or SA/XAFRAS (S.) a ſort of 
aromatick wood, which when ſteeped and 
boiled in water, the liquor or tea is eſteemed 
a great purifier of the blood, 
SA TAN or SA'THAN (S.) an Hebrew name 
for an accuſer, or enemy, or adverſary; and 
in the New Teſlament frequently ſignifies the 
devil. 

SATA/NICAL (A,) deviliſh, malicious, like 
to or after the manner of the devil, : 
SA'TCHEL (S.) a ſmall leather bag that is 

commonly uſed by children to carry their 
books in to and from ſchool. 
SATELLITES (S.) properly the attendants 
upon, or life-guards of a prince, &c, but is 
now generally underſtood to mean thoſe 
leffer planets that revolve round a greater 3 
as Venus and Mercury may be called the Sa- 
tellites of the Sun ; but moſt commonly thoſe 


ſmall erratic ftars which revolve about Sa- 


turn and Jupiter, lately diſcovered by Galileo 
and Caſſini. 5 

SA/TIATE (v.) to g'ut, coy or over-fill. 

SATVETY (S) over-fulneſs, gluitony, ſur- 
feiting. | | : 8 

SATISF ACTION (S.) pleaſbre, content, joy; 

| alſo a making an amends, a doing a perſon 
juſtice, &c, . ö BY 

SATISFA/CTORY (A;) any thing that 18 
ſuficient to give fſati-fattion or content to 
»ny body. 

SATISFY (v.) to content or pleaſe, to fill 
with fcod, gr take away hunger, to cons 
vince a perſon of an error, or of the fince- 

| | fity of one's pretznſions z % to pay off of 
diſcharge a debt or demand, 5 | 

SA/TTEN or SA'TTIN (S.) a particular ſort 

EY of 


4 % 


SAT 

of fille worn by women that has one fide 

very ſoft and gloſſy, 

SA'TINET (S.) a filk woven half-ſattin, &e. 
worn for handketchiefs, &c. h 
SA/TURDAY (8) with us is the laſt or 7th 
day of the week; with the Jes their ſab- 
bath; thus called from an idol worſhipped 

on this day by the old Saxons, 

SA TuRN (s.) in the Heathen Theology, was 
| eſteemed the father of the gods; among the 
Aſtronomers, the loweſt of all the planets, 
and fartheſt diſtant from the earth, upon ac- 
count whereof he appears the leaſt to us, 
though in truth he is the next in ſize to the 
ſun, his ſphere being immediately under the 
heaven of the fixed fiars ; he looks to us, of 
a leaden whitiſh colour z and in the Aftro- 
ler Computation, by nature cold and dry, 
and ſo inimical to the nature of man, and all 
other creatures, that he is by them called 

the greater misfortune, He requires 29 


years and 157 days 22 hours to finiſh one te- 


volution; in the Zodiack his greateſt north 
latitude is 1 deg, 48 min. but towards the 


ſouth 2 deg, 49 min. Among the Alcby-| 


miſts, lead is called Saturn. 

* SATURNA/LIA (S.) a feſtival celebrated 

among the ancient Romans in honour of Sa- 

tuen, at firſt kept on the 14th day before 
the kalends of January; but Fulius Ceſar 

having added two days fo this month, it 


was kept on the 16th day before the ka- 


lende; upon account whereof ſome kept it 
on the 14th, and others on the 16th; tore- 
concile which Auguſius ordered it to be kept 
on the 14th, 15th, and 16th. During this 
feaſt, the Naves ſat down at table with their 
' maſters, being cloathed in cloſe coats in- 
ſtead of their uſual frocks, which was done 
in commemoration of the old golden age of 
Saturn, when men lived in common without 
difference of ſtates or conditions, At this 
time the Romans ſent preſents to one ano- 
ther, particularly wax candles, from whence 
it is ſuppoſed the cuſtom of making. new- 
year's gifts took its riſe, During this time 
all buſineſs ceaſei, nor was any criminal 
uniſhed, nor arms taken up, &c, +» 
SATURNI'NE (A.) flow, heavy, dull, un- 
#pprehenſive, ſullen, melancholy, &c. 
SA'TYR (S.) a poem in which the vices and 
Follies of all ſorts of perſons are ſharply cen- 
ſured, and piibliſhed in the moſt glaring co- 
. Jours, to make them appear the more hate- 
ful; though under this pretence the author 
too frequently vents his own ſpleen or ma- 
licious temper, inſtead of endeavouring to 
reform the atuſes he mentions, they being 
frequently the invention of his own ill na- 
ture, and not the general practice either of 
the times or perſons hinted at. 
SATY/RICAL (A.) very ſevere, ſharp, or 
biting, cenſorious or reproving. 
-SA/TYRIST (S.) one that laſhes, expoſes, and 
teptoves the vices and follies of the age, of 


5 
people in general, or of particular | 

SA'TYRIZE (V.) to ers laſh, _ 
lampoon, rally, &c, 

SA'TYRS (S.) a fort of monſters, whom the 
poets feigned to be demi- gods that lived in 
the foreſts and mountains, having their op- 

per parts like a man, but with horns upon 
their head, and their lower parts like goats ; 
they are ſaid, together with the Foun and 
Sylvans, to preſide over groves, woods, &c, 

. 5 by direftion of Pan, : 

AVA A.) wild, rude, unculti 
; Aiſciplines: py ; "a m— 4s 

SA'VAGENESS (S.) wildneſs, rudeneſs, cry. 
elty, inhumanity, &c, ' ; 

SA/VAGES (S.) all thoſe barbarous nation; 
that are uncivilized, and that do not liye in 
a regular manner or method of policy or te- 
ligion. oy 

SAUCE (S.) any thing prepared to eat along 
with meat, pudding, roots, &c, the ſauce 
to meat is roots, pickles, &c, to pudding, 
ſugar, butter, &c, to roots, oil, vinegar, 
butter, ſugar, &c. alſo any thing that helps, 
improves, or reliſhes either food, diſcourſe 
or pleaſure, n 

SAU/CE-BOX (s.) a nick- name for a perſon 
that is too free or bold, impertinent or im- 
pudent with or to his ſuperiors, | 

SA/UCER (S.) a ſmall plate or diſh made to 
hold ſauces for meat, &c. and frequently of 
china or common earthen ware, to prevent 
the ſharpneſs of the pickles eating into or 
tarniſhing of the metal, &c, 

SA'UCINESS (S.) impudence, impertinence, 
unmannerlineſs, taking too much liberty, 
c. with a perſon's ſuperiors, 

SA*UCISSE (S.) a long train of powder rolled 
up in a pitched cloth, and ſewed together in 
length, ſo that it reaches from the fourneas 
or chamber of the mine to the place where 
the engineer ſtands to ſpring the mine; 
commonly it is about two inches diameter, 
of which there are two, for fear one ſhoull 
8 ; 

SA/UCISSONS (S.) large or very thick (as 
ſages ; and in War, they are faggots' male 
of the bodies of underwood or the large 
branches-of trees, wherein they differ from 
faſcines, which are of ſmall wood or twig; 

the Sauciſſons are bound in the middle, and 
at both ends, and are uſed as covers to the 
men, and alſo to make epdulments, and for 
other uſes. 

SAU CY (A.) bold, impertigent, rude, im- 

| pudent, unmannerly, &c, : 

SAVE (V.) to preſerve, deliver, keep, ſpare, 
ſhield, protect, &c. 

SA'VE-ALL(S.) an inſtrument made of biaſt, 
tin, &c, with an iron ſpike in the middle 
of it, to ſtick ſmall bits of candles on, {0 
that they may be burnt without waſte, 
which were much in uſe before the ſpriag 
candleſticks were invented, 


SA VING(A. ) f eſerving, keeping lr. 
(A. )ſpariog, preſery le. 


> 
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, Germany, called Saxony, who in former times 


S + 
sAWINGNESS (S.) frugality, good huſban | 
dy; alſo niggardlineſs or covetouſneſs, 
$A'VIOUR (S.) a preſerver or deliverer from 
danger, &c, and in an eſpecial manger ap- 
plied to Jeſus Chriftz alſo a ſort of wizards 
called by the Spaniards ſaludadores, who are 
impoſtors or pretended magici2ns, that un- 
dertake to cure diſeaſes with their ſpittle or 
their breath, and ſometimes by their pray- 
ers; they are reported to uſe and obſerve cer 
tain numbers and ſuperſtitious ceremonies ; 
they have commonly the mark of a whol-| 
wheel or part of one imprinted on their bo- 
dies, called by them St. Catberin- u- ꝛubecl, 
pretending to be of kin to that ſaint, and 
that they are born with. that figure upon 


their bodies; they boaſt that they can handle 


from whence they took conjectures concern- - 
ing the event of their moſt important affairs; 
they were and are ſtill a very ſtrong and 
luſty people, being accuſtomed to eat much 
fleſh from their infancy ; they were much 
inclined to drunkenneſs; they embraced. 
Chriſtianity in the reign of Charlmagne, and 
in the 36th century embraced the, reforma» 
tion as taught by Luther; king YVortigern, in 
the 5th century, called them to his aſſiſtanes 
againſt the Pi&#s and Scots, &co who got ſo 
much footing here in England, that they 
were not out for many ages after, 


SAY (S.) a ſort of thin woollen tuff. or 


ſerge. . 


SAY (V.) to ſpeak, relate, tell, or declare any 


thing. 


fire without being hurt. In Italy there are] SCAB (S.) the dried ſcurf of any running ſote, 


another ſort of thoſe ſaviours or ſaludadores, 


or the cruſt of an uicer, &c. 


who pretend to be allied to St, George, and |SCA'BBARD (5.) an inſtrument or ſheath to 


carry the figure of a ſerpent on their bodies; 
which they affirm alſo is natural, and theſe 
pretend that they cannot be hurt by ſerpents 
or ſcorpions, 

SA'VOUR (S.) taſte, ſmell or-reliſh to either 
ſenſe, good or bad. | | 

SA/VOURINESS (S.) any thing high or well- 
ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, and other ſpices 
in proper e a 5 

SAVOURY (A.) reliſhing, high-ſeaſoned, 
as pigeon pies, ſtewed veniſon, &c. 

$A/VOURY (S.) the name of an aromatick 
winter pot- herb. N 

SAVOY'S (S.) a pleaſant, eatable, fine ſort of 
cabbage, | 

SAU'SAGE (S.) pork chopped very ſmall, 
mixed with aromatick herbs and ſpices, and 
then ſtuffed into hogs or ſheeps guts of about 
half an inch diameter. 

SAW (S,) an inſtrument of iron or ſteel cut 
with a great number of teeth or indentions, 
to cut or part boards, timber, ivory, &c, 
Into ſeveral parts or parcels. 

SAW (V.) to cut or pait boards, timber, &c. 
into ſeveral parcels. 

SAXMU'NCHAM (S.) in Suffolk, is a ſmall 


town that has a good market weekly on] 


Thurſday ; diſtant from London 72 compu- 
ted, and 37 meaſured miles. 
SA'XONS (S.) the inhabitants of that part of 


were great pirates, and ſacrificed the pri- 
loners they took to their gods; they made ſo 
great a difference between thoſe that were 
tree born and ſuch as were ſlaves, between 
thoſe who were noble and the common peo- 


ple, that it was a capital crime for any to 


marry out of their rank and condition; they 
were idolaters, and dedicated to their gods 
groves of the talleſt trees, and thickeſt fo- 
reſts, and there worſhipped them without 

laing any temples to them, or repreſenting 
them by any figures or images; they were 
extreme!y addiQted to divinations, obſerving : 


contain or hold a ſword in. 


SCA'BBEDor SCA'BBY (A.) the being full 


of ſcabs, or troubled or afflicted with any 
diſtemper that produces ſcabs, 


SCA/BBEDNESS or SCA/BBINESS (s.) the 


condition of any thing that is ſcabbyz alſo 
ſpoken of a wall that has one part of the. 
colouring ſcratched or broken off, and the 
other whole, &c, N | 


SCA/BROUS (A.) rough, unpoliſhed, ragged, 


SCA'FFOLD (S.) a place eretted above the 
ground with poles for walls and ſupports, 
and boards laid looſely for floors, to ſerve a 
preſent occaſion of workmea ſtanding ſafe, 
and cafily to repair or build a houſe, church, 
Ec. or for ſpectators to ſee a ſhew, as the 
preceſſiou of a coronation, pubiic entry of a 
king, general, ambaſſador, &c, 
SCA/FFOLDING (8.) the poles, boards, &c/ 
that are-kep* or made ule of to build or etect 
ſcaffolds upon any occaſion, 
SCALA/DE (s.) un /ar, is a violent forming 
of a town or caſtic, by letting ladders againſt 
the wails, and running up them at all ad- 
ventures, | ; 
SCALD (V.) to parboil or burn with hot li- 
quot, which in living creatures will raiſe 
grew bladders or blifiers upon the fleſh of 
thoſe-it don't kill, 
$SCA/LD-HEAD (S.) a diſtemper that ſettles 
in tne ſkin of the head, exceeding ſore and 
troubleſome to the patient, and difficult to 
cure. ; 
SCALE (S.) a thin, horny, or bony ſubſtance 
that comes off from. fiſhes ; allo a mathe- 
matica} ruler that has certain diſtances or 
lines upon it, marked according to the uſe 
intended; alſo the diſh or board that 1s 
bust by chains, roper, lines, cc, to e beam, 
in order to weigh ſmall or large drautzhis. 
SCALE (V.) to ſcrape or wipe the ſcales or 
| thin horny matter from fiſhes z in Mat, is 
to run up or mount the walls of a town be- 
ſieged, &c. by the help of ladders, &c, 
'LENE or SCALE 'NUM (S,) a fort of 


the flight of birds, neighing of fiorſes, &c, | SCA 


* 


A223 triangle, 


SCA 


triangle, whoſe ſides and angles are all un- 


equal, | 


q | | 
| SCALES (8) the diſhes or boards belonging 


to a beam to put goods in that are ſold by 
weight, in order to judge of their value, 
SCA/LINESS (S.) the being full of, or cover- 
ed. with ſcales. = 
eee (S.) a ſort of ordinary, or wild 
"onion, 
SCALP (S.) the ſkin that covers the ſkull. 
SCA'/LPERK (S.) an inftrument uſed by Sur- 
geons, to pot or ſcrape away corrupt fleſh ; 
trom the bones, h | 
SCA'MBLE (V.) to rove, wander, or go from 
place to place, 
SCA/MBLING (Part.) at a diſtance one from 
anuther, like a town or City that has great 
ſpaces between the houſes, 67 
ECA/MMONY (S.) a purgative drug or reſin 
that is r eſted, &c, to render it more fit for 
uſe, and before ſuch preparation it is called 
/ diagrydium, . 9 
SCA/MPER (V) to run way in a fright; 
de for fear bf an enemy, &c, 
AN (V.) to fiftor canvaſs a matter or buſi 
ness, to examine nicely into an affair, &c, 
SCA'NDAL (S.) ſometimes means a charatter 
> atiling to a man or party from ſome incgu- 
lar act committed by the body or particulat 
. memher; ſometimes it means the ill report 
that one perſon makes of the actions of, an- 


to 


# 


other undeſerved)y ; and ſometimes it means 


any impediment, act, or hindrance, that is 
put in a perſon's way, either to perplex bis 
mind, or incommode his body, &. 
$SCA'NDALIZE (v.) to ſay i 
of a perſon, to give him an il 
__ 6eſervedly, &c. 
 $CA/NDALOUS (A.) vile, wicked 
ſhameful, abuſive, hurtful, 
SCANT or SCA'NTY (A.) not enough, very 
bare proportion or meaſure z alſo ſcarce or 
-  - hardto come at. : x 
, BCA/NTLING ($ } the fize, meaſure, ſtan- 
* dard or dimenſion, whereby any thing is pro- 
poſed to be done. e 
SCAR (S.) in Surpery, is that mark or white 
edge or ſeam that is left in the fleſh after 
the lips of a wound are cloſed up and healed, 
ECARAMOU/CH (S.) the name of a famous 
Julian yolture maſter, who in the year. 1673 
came to act here in England, from whom all 
thoſe perſons that perform feats of agility, 
and are drefled in particular Spaniſh habits, 
bear that as a common name, 


character un- 


, offenſive, 


8 
of Torkſhire, an incorporated borough-town, 
in the ſhape of a balf-moon, built by the 
ſea ſide upon a high and inacceſſible rock, 


yet ſy large on the top as to contain 18 or 


20 acres of good meadow ground beſides the 
town it is encompaſſed by the ſea, except 
on the weſt fide, where it has an entrance 
by a long narrow flip of land, where ſtands « 
Aste iy tower; it is governed by two bailiffo, 


ny urious things | 


4 


CA/RBOROQUGH s.) in the North Ridirg 


. 


ing commodious, and the inhabitants weil. 

thy; diſtant from London 169 computet, 

and 204 meaſured miles, 

SCARCE (A) rare, uncemmon, difficult 

hard to come at or by. 

SCA'RCITY or SCA/RCENESS (s.) 10. 

commoenneſs, the not being plenty, &c, 

SCARE (V.) to frighten, terrify, or put it 

fear, either by diſguiſing one's ſelf in ftranye 

dreſF-5, threatening with grievous pugil. 
ments, or otherwiſe, 

SCA/RECROW (S.) any thing dieſſed up in 
an odd ſort of cloatlyng, &c, to ſrigbie 
children, or birds in gardens, to prevent 
their eating the ſtuit before it is ripe enough 
to gather. Fol | 

SCARF (S.) an vpper garment or ornament 
worn over the cloaths of women, milifar; 

_ officers, clergymen, &c. made of ſilk of vi 
rious ſorts or colours. 

SCA'RF-SKIN+(S.) in Aratomy, is the outer 

moſt or uppermoſt ſkin of the body, which 

is full of vent-holes or pores to diſcharp 
the ſeveral humours of ſweat, and other 

moiſtures, &c, 

SCARIFICA/TION (8) a chirurgical oper 
tion, in which ſcveral incifions are made in 
the fleſh or ſkin with proper infrument!, 
and-eſpecially in cupping to let out the blo 

and air that is collected by the glaſſes, , 

SCA!RIFY (V.) to tance or cut open a fore, u 
make ircifhons in the fleſh, &c. 

SCA/RKLET (S.) a ſtrong, bright red colour; 

SCARP (S.) in Fertification, is the inwii 
ſlope of a ditch of any town or place, vi 
that next to the place itſelf, and faces lo- 
wards the campaign. 

SCARRV (A.) full of ſcars, or of the marks 
FT OR healed or cloſed wounds hit 

eft. | 

SCATE (S.) an iron in the ſhape of a bon 
keel, to faſten to a perſon's ſhoes, to mile 
him move very ſwiftly on the ice. 

SCATE (S.) to move very ſwiftly upon tit 

ice by the help of irons faſtened to the bt 
toms of the ſhoes, much practiſed in Holler 
and in all watery countries, where there “ 
much ice in the winter-time, 

SCA'TER or SKA/TER (S.) a perſon thi 
ſlides upon the ice with ſkates, &c, 

SCA/TTER (v.) to throw up and down in 


* 


* 


4 


careleſf manner, 
| SCAVENGER 


a common-council, and inferior officers ; it $64 
hath two markets weekly, viz, on Tburſty cl 
and Saturday, and ſends Wo members 1 SCE 
parliament ; it enjoys a goed trade, hayin ts 
a commodious key, to which plenty of ſhip. tl 
ping reſort, chiefly employed in the coz. fl 
trade, and the fiſhery ; its famous paw ji SCE 
purging waters occaſion abundance of the a 
nobility and gentry to reſort hitker, fo thy *S 
it ſeems to rival even Bath, which has cc. c 
caſioned the erefting abundance of new ani f 
handſome buildings for thg reception of the t 
company, which renders the place exceti- y 
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55 $CA/VENGER (S.) a pariſh officer, whoſe| place, and to make themſelves appear learn- z 
TS; bußneſs it is to ſee that the ſtreets be kept] ed, frequently invent fables and idle ftories 


* 
* 
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urſdzy clean. ; to confirm the doctrine they would have 
i ty SCE/LETON or SKE/LETON (S.) in Ana- their auditors believe, 5 
having tomy, is the bones of any creature put toge- [SCHEME (S.) a draught, model, or repreſen- 
f ſhip. ther in their reſpective places after all the] tation of a building, &c, or a geometrical 
cos. fleſh is boiled off, |} figure confiruſted or laid down, or method 
aw fur SCENE (S.) in its original ſignification among] whereby any thing may be done cr executed, 
of the the Greeks, meant a bower made of the] ſuch as taxes laid and collected to raiſe a cer- 
ſo that branches of trees in form of a fort; and be- . tain ſum, or pay off a national debt, Ke. 
lag cc. cauſe the firſt public plays were acted in |SCHE'RIF (S.) among the Arabian and Ma bo- 
'W ang ſuch bowers, the name came to be attributed | metans, ſignifies noble of deſcent or tation, 
of the to all places where comedies or tragedies | and is in a particular manner a title belong- R 
xcete. were acted; the Latins applied this name to ig to, or claimed by thoſe who are deſcend- | 
well. every part of an aft, wherein there was] ed from Mabomet by Fathima his daughter, 
Putez, ſome change of the theatre and actors; ſor] and Hali his ſon-in-law, who have lixewiſs 
though tragedies and comedies have always | the addition of Emir and Seid, or prince and * 
ult ot five acts, yet the number of ſcenes is not li- lord; they likewiſe wear a green turbant, 
mited, as depending on the <conomy of the | while all others wear a white one z many of 
) un- play; an act, as it ought to be at leaſt off them have been ſoveteigne, and founded 
ic, three ſtenes, ſo it eught not to exceed ſeven] diſtinct dynaſties in Africh, | a 
put in or eight; alſo the repreſentation of any | SCHIA'IS (S.) a ſeft among the Mabome tant 
trangs place where a principal action is ſuppoſed to} in Perſia, who are declared enemies to thoſe 
UNI. be done; alſo a diviſion in a dramatick poem, | they call Sunnis, or Turkiſh Mahometans ; they 
a &c, alſo the various conditions of a people] reject the firſt three ſucceſſors to Mabomet, 
vpn or place, &c, | and ſay that Hali his nephew and ſon-in-law 
ghteg SCENO'GR APHY (S.) the model or deſcrip-} was the true one to his uncle and father; 
event tion of the front and ſides of a building, or] they ſay alſo that there have been but 1z 
nough the art of rightly contriving architectural] high prieſts ſince his time, of which Halit! 
. draughts ; but when it is conſidered perſpec-] was the firſt, and that the laſt was Mabo- / 
ven tively, it is the appearance of any figure, | met el mobadi ſabeb Zaman, whom they af- 
War body, or building, whoſe ſides decline from] firm to be ill alive, and that he will come 
of 4 or make angles wit) the beholder's eyes, | into the world again, and therefore ſome of 5 
and by workmen. it is called the return of | the moſt bigotted by their laſt wills les ve 
Notes the fore - right ſide, | him furniſhed houſes and fables full of 


Which SCE'PTICAL or SCE'PTICK (A.) inclined] horſes, that he may not want neceſſaries 


atze to diſbelieve every thing that one hears;| when he returns to the world to maintain _ 
oth: doubtful, ineredulous. and propagate his religion; this opinion 6 
SCE'PTICISM (S.) the opinions and doftrines| prevails chiefly in the kingdom of *Gu/conad 
pen. ot the ſceptick s. \ in the Zoft Indies. Z 5 
ade in SCE/PTICKS (s.) a ſect of ancient philoſo- [SCHI/RRUS (S.) in Anatomy, is a hard, livid 
zent phers, who pretended that no abſolute cer-] ſwelling, that reſiſis the touch, and is with- 
blood tainty was to be come at in relation to any] out pain, | : 
Lr. matter or thing, and therefore the mind | SCHISM (S.) a wilful or reſolute breaking off 
te, U bought not to aſſent to au thing, but remain] or going from any perſon or perſuaſion z and 
in a ſtate of ſuſpence. | in a particular manner means perſons of the 
Jour; SCE/PTRE (S.) an enſign of royalty, being] ſame general religion or faith ſeparating or 
n the ſtaff or battoon a king holds in bis] dividing themſelves into ſects or parties, up- 
u hand when be appears in ceremony, a5 at a] on account of ſome particulars of leſſer mo- 
kb (ts coronation, &c. ment; and this has been the caſe with all pro- 
SCHA'CA (S.) a Babylonian goedeſs, the ſame} feſſions, as well Heathens as Jens, Chriſtians, 
packs with Ops or Terra among the Raman; her] and 1yfidcls, and which has coſt the world 
have ſeftival was celebrated five days together, | mote blcod than all the other pretenſions 
| during which time the ſervants were maſ-] whatever, eſpecially among the Chriſtians 3 
boat! ters, and the maſters ſervants, a for, firſt, the ſchiſm between the Greek and 
male S$CHE/DULE (S.) a ſmall ſcroll of parchment] Raman church was occaſioned by the pride 
Joined or annexed to a will, or leaſe, or any of the popes, who would needs arrogate o 
1 the other deed, wherein is ſet down an iuven-] themſelves the title of uviverſai biſkop, con- 
_ tory of gocds, or enumeration of particulars | trary to the canons of councils, patriarchal 
aller not mentioned in the principal will or deed, | right, and ancient cuſtom; and from this foun- 
ere if * SCHEVC (S,)among the Mabomitans, ſignifies} tain of errors ſprung many others equally un- 
1 an elder, teacher, or preacher, whoſe man-] juſt and falſe, by impoſing ſuch opinions as 
: ner is as follows ; they firſt read ſome verſes} neither the ancient church nor the ſeriptures 
10 K or pottions out of the Alcoran, then repeat] ſo much as mention, much leſs countenance g 


due ſeveral opinions of the doctor vpon the ſuch as praying to ſaints and images; reHeles, _ ; 
V 1 | BY a 2 > | 1ndu'gencee, 


GER 


Jadulgences, c. which begot the rupture 
in the 15th century, and occaſioned the re- 
formation, &. 

SCHISMA'TICAL (A.) inclining, yielding, 
encouraging, or being gui ty of ſchiſm, 


forſaker of the public worſhip for the ſake 


. ftifioble opinion, - 
. SCHU'LAR (S.) ſometimes means a pupil or 
* diſciple under the teaching or direction of 


great proficient in learning. 
CHO'LARSHIP (S.) the learning or neceſ- 

ſary qualifications that denominate a perſon 

learned. 
SCHOLA/STICK or ScHOLASTICAL 
A.) after the manner of 1cholars, following 
the method and rules of the ſchools. 
'$SCHO'LIAST (8.) a commentator or expoſi- 
tor; one that writes notes upon an author 
to explain the difficulties in him. 


or obſervation made upon a propoſition or 
- conſequence drawn from a demonſtration. | 
SCHOOL (s.) a publick houſe or place ap- 
propriated for the inſtruction of the un- 
learned or unſkilful in any art or ſcience, of 
which there arc as many forts and kinds as 
occaſion may require, and which are denomi- 
nated from their uſe; as reading ſchool, 25: i. 
ting ſchool, drawing ſchool, grammar ſchool, 
c. likewiſe any publick place of reſort, 
here whores, thieves, &. frequent, is 
Called a ſchool of Venus, vulgaily a bawdy- 
houſe, the devil's ſchoo!, Ce. 
SCHOOL (V.) to document, teach, chaſliſe, 
correct, &c, | 
SCHOOL-BU/TTER (S.) a whipping or chaſ- 
tiling in or after the manner of a ſchool. 
SCHOOL-DIVI/NES or SCHOOL. MEN 
(S.) among the Grecks and Latin, are thoſe 
who in the early ages of Chriſtianity ſtudied 
and taught divinity in monaſteries and pub- 
lick ſchools, where by degrees mixing the 
_  Jubileties of logick and philoſophy along 
with the articles of faith, occaſioned endlely 
eiſputes; this was chi-fly introduced by 
thuſe heathen philoſophers who turned Chri- 
ſtians, and eſpecially after the revival of the 
peripatetic philoſophy by the Mubomtant, 
Mons, and Hrabians. | TS 
ECV/AGRAPHY or SCYOGRAPHY {S$ )the 
art of ſhadows, or the manner of delineat- 


night by ſon, moon, or flars, &c. alſo the 
profile; plaiform, or firſt draught of a thing; 
allo the draught of an edifice or building 
ſuppoſed to be cut by a plane in ſuch a man 
ner as to ſee the'inſide of it, and thereby 
d bviſcover its ſevetal rooms and conveniences, 
the thickneſs of its walls, the number of 
itz doors, paſſazes, &c, | 
$CIA/TICA (S.) the gout in the hip, 


SCHISMA'/TICK ($.) a ſeparatiſt, a leaver or 


of ſome particular humour, fancy, or urju- | 


another; and ſometimes a learned man, or 


SCHO/LIUM or SCHO/LION (S.) a remark 


ing dials, {6 as to tell the hour of the day or 


8 C0 

a particular manner means that body or f 

tem of learning, which concerns itſelf prin. 

cipally about the reaſon or demonſtration of 
it rather than the practice, the latter bei 

called an art, &c, there are ſeven particulan 
that by way of excellence are called the libe- 
ral ſciences, upon account of opening the mind 
or underſtanding, and enlarging its ſacultiet, 

. wiz, Grammar, Leogick, Rbetorich, Arith. 
metic, Geometry, Aft! onemy, and Muſi l. 

SCIENTT/FICK (A.) any thing belonging or 
appertaining to learning or knowledge, or 

that is promotivg thereof, 

SCINTILLA/TION (S.) a ſparkling or twink- 
ling like a far, or the fire, &c. 

SCI/OLIST (S.) a ſmatterer in, or pretender 

to learning, | 

SCIOMANCT (S.) a divination by ſhadows; 
alſo the pretended art of raiſing the ſpirits 
of the dead, &c, 

SCVON (S.) in Gardening, is a young graff, 
ſhoot, or layer, to be ſet, inoculated, &c, 
info another, &c, h 

$CIV/SSORS or SVZZARS (S.) an inſtrument 
uſed for many purpoſes, but eſpecially to cut 
c'uth, &c, made of ſteel or hardened iron, 
conſiſting of two ſides or cheeks made very 
ſharp, and faſten-d with a rivet to move 


upon. ä 
SCI/SSURE (S.) any chop, cleft, cut, or t4- 
tural opening of the earth, occaſioned either 
by internal or external heat, 
SCLERC/TICKS (S.) medicines whoſe na- 
ture is to harden or cor ſolidate the fleſh, 
SCOAT or SCOTCH (V.) to ſtop a wheel, 
by putting ſomething under it to prevent its 
mo ing forwards, 
SCOFF (V.) to mock, jeer, banter, make 
game of, deride, ſet at nought, &c. 
SCYFFER (S.) one that derides, makes game, 
or deſpiſes either a perſon or thing. | 
SCOLD (v.) to make a noiſe, braw), find 
fault, call names, abuſe people, &c, 
$ OLD (S.) a noiſy, turbulent, quarrelſome, 
ſcolding perſon, eſpecially ſpoken of women. 
SCO LO, (v.) o indent or cut things in and 
out, like th» waving of a worm or ſerpent, 
SCO/LLOP SHELL (S.) the ſhell of a fi, 
whoſe edges are indented; alſo a common 
part of the arms of military perſons. | 
SCOLOPE'NDRA (S.) a worm that is engen- 
dered in the gums from «a melancholy hu- 
mour, which occaſions them to ſwell and 
ROS, and conſequent)y the teeth to be 
loſe. | | 
SCONCE (s.) in Architefture, is a ſmall fort 
built to defer d the paſs of a hill, a river, &c- 
| alſo an ornamental ſort of furniture, to hold 
candles in againſt the walls, &c, of houſes, 
SCONCE (V.) in the Univer/ty Language, 1 
to charge a certain, ſum in the buttery book 
as a mulct or fine for a perſon's neglecting 
his duty, or committing an offence, &c. alſo 
b cant word for running up a ſcore at a 


SCIENCE (5.) any fort of knowledge ; but in 


alchouſe or tavern, , 
| FO SCOOP 
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Scoop (S.) an hollow inſtrument uſed upon 


many occaſions, ſuch as throwing water in- 


to the highway in ſummer-time to lay the 


duft, to get the inſide of apples out, and 
leaving the rind almoſt whole, to get the 
marrow out of bones, &c. 


SCOOP (V.) to throw water out of or with a ] 


ſcoop, to get or take the pith or marrow out 
of bones, the pulp out of apples, &c, 
SCOPE (S.) the drift, aim, intention, or de- 
ſign of a perſon ; alſo the ſpace, room, li- 
berty, or opportunity that a perſon has of 
doing a thing. 
$SCORBU/TICK (A.) inclined, like to, or 
having the diſtemper called the ſcurvy, 
SCORCH (V.) to dry or parch up the outſide 
of any thing, 
SCORE (S.) in Mufic, is writing down the 
| ſeveral parts of the compoſition immediately 
one ww? + 
account of ſmall debts written with challe 
upon a board, as milk, drink, chandlery 


ware, &c, alſo the reaſon or cauſe why a | 


perſon does any particular act. 

SCORE (V.) to write or cha'; down any 
thing vpon a board; alſo to go in truft, or 
to take vp goods upon credit, &c, ; 

goin (V.) to contemn or deſpiſe any perſon 
or thing. Re 

SCO/'RNER (.) one that contemns or deſpi- 
ſes any thing. | 

SCO'RNFUL (A.) diſdainfu!, contemptuous, 
proud, lighting, &c, 

SCO'RPIO (S.) in Aſtronomy, is the eighth 
ſign in the Zodiacz and with the 1 
hogers, is called the houſe of Mari; ſome 
pretend to ſay, that a houſe begun to be 
built when this fign is on the aſcendant, 
will be continually haunted with ſerpents ; 
it is repreſented on the globe by the figure 
of a ſerpent or ſcorpion, 

SCORPION (S.) a venomous creature of the 
ſerpent kind, which, though ſmal}, is very 
dangerous and miſchievous, having a bladder 
full of dangerous poiſon; it mi be dif- 
tingviſhed into three parts, the head, the 


breaſt, and the belly; the head appears to be] 


joined and continued to the breaft 5 it has 
two eyes in the miadle of its head, and two 
towards i's extr-mity, between which as it 
were come out o arms, which are divided 
like the claws of a Jobſter; it has eight legs 
proceeding from its btesſt, every one of 
which is divided into ſix parts covered with. 
hair, at the end of which arc fix talons or 
claws; the belly is divided into ſeven rings, 
from the laſt of which the tail proceeds, 
which is divided into ſeven little beads, of 
which the laſt is armed with: a ſting; 
fome have ſix, and others have eight eyes 
. Viible, the tail long, and made after the 
manner of a ſtring of beads tied end to end; 
the laſt bigger and ſomewhat longer than 
the others; at the end whereof are ſometimes 
twoſlings, which are hollow, and filled with 


er another; in common, it means an 


* 


- CD. 
it ſtrikes ſquirt-wiſe; it is of a blackiſh co- 
lour, ſomewhat like ſoot; it waddles as it 
goes, and fixes violently with its ſnout and 
feet on ſuch perſon as it ſeizes, ſo that it 
is with great difficulty pulled off; ſome have 
wings, and are of various colours ; the dam 
is ſaid 10 bring forth eleven young ones, 


|. which are ſmall round worms about the ſize 


of a louſe; the mother fits upon them and 
_ hatches them, whom they are ſaid to deſtroy z 
they are more inveterate againſt women than 
men, and more againſt girls than women; 
and thoſe that have ſeven knots in their tail 
are more dangerous than thoſe that bave 
but ſix; it is reported that ſcorpions in cold 
countries are not venomous, nor thoſe that 
are of a whitiſh coĩour; the moſt effeQtual 
remedy againſt the bite of one of them, is to 
ſqueezeittopieces upon the wound; in Scrip- 
ture, various alluſions and deſcriptions are 
made to, and <ontained under this word 
ſometimes it means the malicious nature of 
wicked men; and ſometimes a whip or rod 
of puniſhment, &c. and ſometimes machines 
of war, out of which a large number of 
darts or arrows were thrown at once. 
SCOT (8) the ſhare, lot, or proportion that 
any perſon is to pay of a reckoning, or other 
public charge ;z and in Pariſhes, it is called. 
ſeat and lot; alſo the name of a native of 
Scotland, 
or one (S.) the people or nativerof Scot- 
anda, 
SCOTCH (A.) ſomething produced in, or 
done after the manner of Scotland. 
Scotch Collops, thin ſlices of veal fried with 
butter, bacon, ſavoury herbs, &c, | 
Scotch Fiddle, the diſtemper vulgarly cal- 
led the itch, : | 
Scorch Hobby, a mean, ſmall, ſorry, low- 
ſtatured horſe, | | 
Scuch Language, Engliſh mixed with 
French, Dutch, Iriſh, c. pronounced or | 
ſpoken very broad; but now the moſt polite 
Wiite Engliſb in the ſame manner as it is 
done in Entland. | 
Scorch Miſt, a ſober ſoaking rain, one that 
ven's a great deal of water without any wind 
or ſtorm. t 
SCO'T-FREE (A.) that comes off without 
b:ing fined or puniſhed, one that is cleared 
of au indiQtment or accuſation, &c, 
$CO'TIA (S.) in Architefure, is a ſemicircular 
cavity or channel put in diverſe parts of the 
ornaments of a column, 
3CO/TISTS (S.) a name given to thoſe pole- 
mical divines that followed the opinions of 
Jobn Duns Scotus, the ſubtle and great op- 
poſer of the Thomifls, : 
SCO!/TOMY (S.) a diſorder that ſeizes a per- 
ſon ſuddenly, by a dizzineſs or ſwimming 
of the head, occaſioned by the animal ſpi- 
rits being whirled about ſo haſtily, that the 
external objects appear to turn round to the 


8 cold poiſon, which it injecis into the part. 


beholder, SCO 'VE L 
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8$CO'VEL (S.) the name of a ſort of mpp uſed, 


© their overs with from cinders and afl.cs, 
- "conſiſting of a large cloth or clout hung at 


'SCO'UNDREL (s.) a mean, vile, wicked 


alſo to clear the coaſt of pirates; alſo to 


'$COURGE (v.) to whip or punich offenders; 


6CRA'MBLE (V.) to ſnatch or catch vp any 


po 2 


„ 
by bakers, to waſh and clean the bottom o. 


the end of a long pole to reach all paris of 
the oven. Sk 8 b ; 
SCOUL or SCOWL (V.) to look angrily, to 


. expreſs a perſon's diſpleaſure by a ſcornful[SCRAWL or SC 


air, a grim, crabbed, or ſurly look, &c. 


fellow, 
SCOUR or SCOWR (V.) to cleanſe or make 
metals bright, to purge a perſon thoroughly ; 


ſcamper or run away from an enemy. 


and in particular, uſed among the Jew: two 
ways, one with thongs or whips made of 
ropes ends, or firaps of leather, the other 
with rods, twigs, or branches of trees; the 
yabbins baye ſpun the thread ſo fine as to 
enumerate one hundred and fixty-eight 
faults that are liable to this puniſhment; 
and farther ſay, that all crimes that the law 
bas not appointed death for, ſnould be pu- 
niſhed in this manner ; ſome affirm that 
they never exceed the number of thirty- 
nine firipes, but, according to the fault, 
firuck with greater or leſſer violence, 
$COURGE (S.) an inſtrument for children to 
play with, to whip or keep their top ſpin- 
nig; alſo en inflrument of ſmall thongs o1 
* "cords to puniſh offenders with. | 
SCOU/RING (S.) a diſeaſe commonly called 
a looſeneſs ; allo the making pewter, braſs, 
copper, &c, bright, by rubbing them with 
fand, &c, 5 N ; 
SCOUT (s.) a ſpy or perſon ſent out of one 
army to watch the motions or get intelli-, 
gence of another army; and alſo the name 
of a judge or magiſtrate in Holland. | 
SCRA'BBLE (V.) to claw or rake together 
with the hands or nails, to feel or grope 
about in the dark; alfo to be much put to 
it to maintain one's ſelf and family, &c, 
SCRA0O (S.) any lean and bony meat, parti- 
cularly the worſt end of a neck of muttcn,' 
veal, &c, 


SCRA'GGEDNESS (8.) leanneſs, bonyneſs, | 


&c, | 
SCRA/GGY (A.) very lean and bony. | 


thing very haſtily, earneſtly, or eagerly, to 
elimb or run up a tree, &c, f 
SCRANCH (V.) to make a noiſe with one's 
teeth by the haſty breaking of the cruſt of 
new bread, raw apples, &c. 
SCRAPE (V.) to ſhave or rub off dirt, &c, 
from any thing with a knife, &c. 
SCRAPE (8,) ſometimes means a very near, 
faving, covetous' perſon z and ſometimes a 
footman, or ſerving man; and ſumetimes a 
troubleſome matter or buſine s. | 
SCRA'/PINGNESS S.) ſavingneſs, covetouſ- 


SCRATCH (V.) to tear or claw the fleſh vin 
one's nai's, pins, &c, e e ee 
SCRA'/TCHES (5.) ine marks or ſeotes in 
one's ficſh, made with one's nails, needle; 
pins, &c, alſo a diſeaſe in Horſer, conſiſting 
of dry ſcabs, &c, which breed between the 

heel and paſtern joint, | 

RAUL (V.) to write in 
careleſs or unintelligible manner, to ſmear 
or daub paper, a wall, &c, with careleſs agd 
ir:egular ſtrokes, | I | 
SCREAK or SCREEK (V.) to make a fhrill 
or loud noiſe like a perſon ſuddenly frighies, 
or the filing of a ſaw, &c. 
SCREAM (V.) to goar or cry out upon being 
frightened, or receiving and apprehending 
ſome hurt, | 
SCREA'MING (.) roaring, brawling, or cry- 
_ ing out violently or aloud, | 
SCREECH (V,) to hoot, how), or- cry out 
like an owl, eſpeciaily in the night-time, 
SCREEN or SKREEN (S.) an inſlrument to 
keep off the wind or heat; alſo a fieve or 
inſtrument to Gft gravel, &c. through, ty 
make mortar with, 
SCREEN or SKREEN (V.) to deſend or pre- 
ſerve againſt the wind, exceſſive heat, &c, 
| alſo to defend againſt the power of an enemy 
or the ſeverity of the law; alſo to pait « 


mortar with, &c. 8 
SCREW (S.) one of the mechanick power; 
uſed in ſuch inſtruments as preſs bodies to. 
ether very violently, in order to get the 
juice out of them, as apples for making cy. 
der, &c. and in railing great weights, ſuch 
as ſhoving a ſhip off to launch, raiſing floon 
in a houſe that is ſunk, &c, | 
SCREW IV.) to ſqueeze or preſs very br! 
With a ſcrew z alſo to beat down the prict 
of a perſon's labour or goods, &c, 
SCRVBBLE (V.) to write very baſlily and 
incorrectly. both as to the character and ſenſe, 
SCRI/BBLER (S.) a mean or bad writer both 
in character and compoſition, | 
SCRIBE (S.) a public writer, ſometimes cal. 
led a penman, by way of eminence for hit 
correct and beautiful characters; ſometimes 
a ſecretary, and ſometimes a notary, &. 
among the Jeu they were of two ſorts, tht 
one employed in ſecular matters, the other 
in religious concerns; the firſt were tezch- 
ers of grammar, and eſpecially orthography j 
farther, to every tribe there was a fab, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to regiſter and engr' 
matriage contratts and other law matte!!; 
the other. ſort were expoſitors of the lau, 
who read and expounded it to the people. 


[SCRYBING (S.) in Joinery, is the fitting 


board or partition, &c. to a floor, wall, lc, 
though it be ever fo irregular in its form. 
SCRIP (S.) a ſmall bag or ſack that a peri 
carries neceſſaries in from one place to 20. 
ther; alſo a ſip or ſmall picce of wire 


- neſs, over and above Ningineſs, 


SCRAPS (s.) (wall bits or parcels of any thing. | 


paper or parchment, &c, 


ſift ſtones from fine gravel or earth to make 
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$CRI/PTURAL (A.) in the manner of, or 
like to the ſcripture, 
$CRI/PTURES (S.) properly mean any writ- 
ten books, but in a particular manner thoſe 
© conveyed to us by the prophets and ſervants 
of God, containing his law and will decla- 
red to his people by them for their direction, 
guidance, and inſtruction; and theſe are di- 
vided into two general parts, the one called 
the Old Teſtament, which contains the hiſ- 
tory of the creation, the deliverance of the 
Iſ-adlites out of Egypt, the law, &c, the pro- 
hets, the pſalms, and the proverbs; the 
ether called the New Teſtament, which con- 
tains the hiſtory of Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
the doctrines they taught, and the prophe- 
cies they left behind them, which were writ- 
ten by ſeveral perſons, at divers times, upon 
ſundty occaſions ; a-l which, for the greater 
eaſe of coming at particular parts or ſenten- 


ces, the learned of later ages have divided 


into chapters and verſes, the firſt author of 
which 1s ſaid to be a monk, named Hugo de 
ſanclo Caro, a Dominican, afterwards made 


cardinal, by birth a Burgundian, and who, | 


at the ſame time, wrote a concordance, 
which is placed by ſome in 1240, by others 
1250 This diviſion has been imitated by 
the Greeks, and alſo by the Fews, but in a 
different manner, . 

6CRI/PTURIST (S.) one well verſed in the 
ſcripture, and that builds his religious opi- 
nions upon it. 25 | 

SCRIU/VENER (S.) one who makes a trade of 
drawing up aid engroſſing writings, ſuch 
as dreds of conveyance, marriage contracts, 
leaſes, &c, | 

SCRO/BY (A.) poor, mean, pitiful, little 

- worth, &. 

SCRO'FULA or SCRO/PHULA (S.) ' thoſe 
hard ſwellings that grow in the glandules of 
the neck, commonly called the king's evil, 


SCRO/FULOUS or SCRO/PHULOUS (A.) 


troubled with hard kernels or ſwellings in 
the neck, &c, 2 
SCROLL {S.) a Nip or roll of parehment; and 
in Architefture, the volute or horns that are 
in the Tonick, Corinthian, or Compoſite capita's. 
SCRO/TUM (S.) the bag that contains the 
teſticles, vulgarly called the cod, 
SCRUB (S.) a mean, pitiful, worthleſs fellow. 
SCRUB (V.) to rub bard, or cleanſe a houſe, 
ys ſo doing ; alſo to claw or ſcratch the 
. ; 


»CRUBBA'DO (s.) a cant name- for the diſ- 
temper called the itch, eſpecially when it 
1 very high, s 

SCRU/PLE (S.) an objection that a perſon has 
in his mind »gainſtdoing a*thing, a doubt or 
nicely in point of conſcience ; with the Apo- 
thecarier, it is a ſmall weight containing 20 
£'a10s, Or the third part of an ounce z and 
among the Cl ronologers and /fironomers, it is 
a very ſmall portion of time of about 3 ſe- 

Conde; and in Eelipſes, that part of the moon's 

 Kiamites that enters into the ſhadow, &c. 
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SCRUY/PLE (v.) to heſitate, forbear, or doubt 


p< 


a certain act. 
cautious, doubtful, &c, | 


(S.) exaQneſs, niceneſs, that will not do a 
| thing till fully ſatisfied of its legality, &F. 
SCRU/TABLE (A.) that may be examined 
into, or ſearched after. | 


mine very nicely into a bulineſs, | 
SCRU/TINIZE (V.) to ſearch or examine 


buſineſs. : 
SCRU!TINY (S.) a very nice and cortect ex- 
amination into any matter, 

The Day of Scrutiny in the ancient Church, 
the Wedaeſday of LO week is thus call» 
ed, becauſe the catechumens uſed to be par- 

ticularly inſtructed and examined upon that 
day, toſge whether they underſtood and re- 


this ſcrutiny was made ſeven times in Lent, 


day and Saturday of the third week in Lent, 
the third and fourth, upon the ſame days the 
week following, and this was a very ſolemn 

_ ſcrutiny ; the fifth and ſixth the week after; 
and the laſt upon Wedneſday beforg Eaſter- 
day; it was uſual for the prieſt to give no- 
tice the Sunday before, that the people 
might prepare themſelves, 

SCRUTOIR or SCRUTO/RE (S.) a large or 
long cheſt or cabinet, with a flap to draw 


write on. | 

SCUD (S.) a ſudden or haſty ſhower of rain, 
that goes with the wind, 

Scud away, to run or get away, haſtily, as 
if frighted or purſued, „„ 

SCU/FFLE (S.) a ſudden quarrel, or ſlight 
fighting. . 

SCU/FF LE (V.) to contend or fight with one 
or more perſons ; alſo to ſtrive and endea- 
vour to conquer cifficulties, or overcome 
hardſhips, as for a widow to maintain her- 
ſelf and three or four children by ber hand- 
labour only. | 

SCULK (V.) to hide in holes or corners, to 
lurk here and there. 

SCULL or SKULL (S.) the compages of the 
bones of the head that contain the brains, and 
which ſerves as a helmet to keep them from 
external injuries; ſometimes it means only 
the upper top or hairy part of the head, 
which either by age or diſeaſes grows bald 
firſt ; alſo the name of a ſhorg oar that wa- 
termen row boats with. 

SCU'LLER (8) r means a boat rowed 
with ſhort oars, and ſometimes the water- 
man that occupies ſuch a boat. 4 

SCU/LLERY (S.) a place in great houſes on 


do the dirty Work belonging to- 
| * * kitchen, 


whether it may or may not be lawful to do 
SCRU/PULOUS (A.) nice, curious, preciſe, 
SCRU/PULOUSNESS or SCRUPULO'SITY _ 


SCRUTINEER (S.) one appointed to exa- 


thoroughly into or after a thing, matter, or- 


' membered the doctrines of Chriſtianity, and 
were fully diſpoſed to live according to them; 


the firſt and ſecond was held upoa Wedneſ- 


out or let down, in the nature of a deſk to 
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N EUtehen, ſuch as waſhing and ſcouring the, 


diſhes, plates, pots, &c, 
| SCU*LLION (S.) an under-ſervart in a great 
man's kitchen, who under the cook does 
_ the dirty work belonging thereco , | 
2 2 5 (S.) a print or picture engraved or 
Carved, 
SCU'LPTURE (s.) the art of making figures 
in wood, ſtone, or metal; and this con ſiſts 
ol three branches, called carving, engraving, 
modelling, or founding, 
SCUM (S.) that drofs or froth that ſwims up- 
permoſt in boiling meat, melting metals, 
c&c. alſo the dregs or meaneſt of the people. 
SCU/PPER-HOLES (S.) in a Ship, ate ſmall 
holes made to let off the water that is either 
pumped out of the hold, or that is occa- 
© Honed by the rain, &. 
 8CU/PPER-LEATHERS (S.) leathers nailed 
over the ſcupper-holes, *' 


SCUPPER-NAILS (s.) ſhort nails with broad | 


heads, to nail the ſcupper-lcathers on. 
SCURF (s.) a white, ſcaly, dry maiter, that 


3s raiſed on the ſkin, and generally upon the 


head, 

SURF (A.) troubled with or full of ſcurf, 

SCU'RRILOUS (A.) abuſive, ſaucy, railing, 
ſcandalous words or aftions, 

SCU'RRILOUSNESSor SCURRV/LITY (S.) 
taunting, ſaucy, abufive words or actions. 


SCU/RVINESS (S.) badneſs, naughtineſs, | 


_ meanneſs, ungenteelneſs, &c, 

SCU/RVY (S.) a diſeaſe epidemical to the 

_ Hollanders, and afflicting moſt other nations 
bordering on the ſea, the ſympioms whereof 


_ neſs of the legs ard joints, ſtinking breath, 
| bouleneſs of the teeth, bleeding of the gums, 
* convulſions, pains, running gour, cholick, 
ec, this is of two kinds, when the ſulphur 
zs predominant to- falt, or when the ſalt is 
predominant to the ſulphur; and this is 
ſometimes in the blood, and ſometimes in 
+ the ne vous Juice, and ſometimes in both. 
SCU/RVY £2 any thing mean, bad, pitiful, 
ſſorry -c. alſo ſervile, or raſcally. 
SCU'RVY.GRASS (S.) an berb particularly 
- beneficial againſt, or in the ſcurvy. 
SCUT (S.) among the Hunters, is the tail of a 
. hare or rabbit. 
SCU'TCHEON (s.) in Heraldry, is the field 
or ground upon which the arms are drawn 
or painted ; in Smithery, the ſmall iron or 
braſs plate put over the key-hole of a lock, 
&c, with Archite&s, the key or centre ſtone 
of a building; and with Gardeners, a bud or 
- graft taken from one to be inſerted into an- 
o her tree, 
SCU'TTLE (s.) a baſket or tub to hold aſbes 
or coals; alſo the wooden trough through 
which the flour falls into the meal-tub in a 
 $SCU'TTLES. (S.) in a Ship, ſometimes mean 
thoſe ſquare holes cut in the deck of a ſhip, 


are livid ſpots on the hands and feet, weak- 
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ſometimes the windows in the cabbin, 
SCY'MITAR (S.) the Perfian or eaſtern name 
for a broad crooked ſword, called by ug a 
hanger, cutlaſs, &c, „„ 
SCY'THE (S.) an inſtrument with which 
graſs is cut down or mown, ſomewhat te. 
ſembling the moon in figure when ſhe i; 
about three days old. ; 
SCY/THIANS (S.) a famous and very antient 
people, firong of body, and tall of ature, 
inured to labour and warlike exerciſes, but 
having little inclination to humanity or civil 
ſociely; they did not till the ground, or had 
any certain ſettled abode, but went wan- 
dering up and down, with their wives, chil. 
dren, and relations, driving their cattle be- 
fore them ; they uſed neither gold nor fil. 
ver ; their food generally was milk and ho. 
ney, and their cloaths the ſkins of beaſt; 
they puniſhed theft very eee when they 
took one of their enemies priſoners of war, 
they drank his blood, flead him, and wrapped 
his ſkin about them, faſtened his head on 
the top of their huts or tents, or made x 
drinking veſſel of his ſkull. When their 
king condemned any man to death, all his 
male children were expoſed to the ſame ca- 
lamity; at the death of their kings, the con- 
cubine he moſt loved was put into the coffin 
with him, being conducted by the officers in 
ordinary of the king's houſehold, who were 
all of them ſtrangled at his tomb, and 4 
horſe with every one of them, that they 
might be in readineſs to ſerve him in the 
other world; their principal deities were 
bf. . Jupiter, Venus, Hercules, and Mari, to 
whom they ſacrificed the hundredth perſon 
of all thoſe they took in war; to the other 
gods they ſacrificed beaſts, and principally 
horſes, 
SEA (S.) the Hebrews gave this name to all 
great collections of waters, tho' they wen 
— lakes or pools; ſo they alſo called the 
great brazen laver in the temple of Salim 
and this is a general practice with the Orien- 
tals to call great rivers, &c, ſearz tho' we 
underſtand by this term, ſometimes the ge- 
neral collection of waters that are ſuppoſed 
to encompaſs the earth, and ſometimes 4 
particular 015 or water that is denominated 
from the kingdoms or ſhores near which # 
, runs, as the Triſh ſea, Britiſh ſea, &c. 
SEA-CHA'RT (S.) a map, or draught of the 
ſea-coaſt, containing the bearings and dif 
tances of places, and their latitudes and lot- 
gitudes, and whatever is neceſſary for a mi 
riner to know, to help him in conduQizg 
| his ſhip to its defired port. 
SEA-FA'RING (A.) thoſe perſons that a 
employed about matters or buſineſs beloog- 
ing to the ſea, 5 
SEA-PO/RT (S.) a proper town or place ſo 
ſhips to come in or go out from. 
SEAL ( 
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_ Ebrovgh which the men deſcend by a Jadder! 
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8.) the name of a ſea-calf, whoſe , 


from one deck or floor to another; 0 
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SEAM (S.) the joining or faſtening of two 


| SWASONABLE (A.) proper, fit, convenient; 


. 
is uſed to make caſes for watches, ſurgeons 
inſtruments, &c. alſo the name of an inſtru- 
ment with which impreflions are made on 


wax, having ſome device, letters or figures 


engraved upon it, in order to be affixed to a 
deed, by ribbons, &c. or laid on a deed, 
whereby the party becomes bound to per- 
form the conditions therein contained ; the 
ndent ſeals are ſaid to be introduced by 
Edward I. to render the authority of his 
charters lefs exceptionable, | 


SEAL (V.) to faſten a door, &c, by putting | 


s ſeal upon the locks, joints, &c, alſo to 
affix a ſeal to or upon a deed, &c, in order 
to confirm or witneſs the intention of per- 
forming the contents thereof, &c, | 
To Seal Hermitically, in Chymiſtry, is to 
twiſt the neck of a glaſs bottle heated with 
| pair of hot pinchers, ſo that no matter can 
come out, | 15 
SEA LER (S.) he or ſhe who ſets their 
ſeal to an inſtrument, deed, letter, &c. alſo 
an officer in the court of chancery, whoſe 
buſineſs is to ſeal the writs, &c, of that 
court, ; 


pieces of clcth together, cc. alſo the mark 
that a cut or wound leaves in the fleſh after 
it is cured 3 ina ſhip, it is the edge where 
the planks meet, which are driven full of, 
oakum, Kc. in Corn Meaſure, it is the ſame 
with a quarter or 8 buſhels, x 
al Iss (A. ) without being in parts fo as 
to want joining together, 5M 
SUAMSTER or SE!AMSTRESS (S.) a man 
or woman whoſe buſineſs it is to make 
cloaths or ligen; but if a man, be is com- 
monly called a taylor. : | 
SEAR (V.) to burn with a hot iron, &c. as 
when a limb is cut off, it is ſometimes done 
to prevent too much bleeding. 
SEARCH (V.) to look, hunt, or ſeek after 
any thing that is miſſing, 
SEARCH (S.) a ſeeking, looking for or after 
what was loft or miſlaid, &c. 
SE'ARCHER (S.) one who looks for or after 
any thing, an enquirer, &c. 
SE'AR-CLOTH (S.) a plaiſter good againſt 
ſpraing, weak neſſes of the joints, achs, &c. 
SEARSE or SARSE (S.) a ſieve made of 
lawn, &. 0 
SE'/ASON (S.) one of the four quarters of the 
year ; allo any time proper or fit to do any 
thing in it. 5 | 
SEASON (V.) to falt' or give any thing 
an agreeable reliſh with pepper and other 
pices, &c. 


alſo any thing done in a right manner and a 
due time, , 

SEAT (S.) any place to fit in or upon; alſo a 
g*ntleman's or nobleman's country-houſe, 
SEBATH (S.) the eleventh month of the 

Hebrew, conſiſting of 29 days, anſwering 


8 34 

SEBU'/CIANS (S.) a ſect among the Samari- 
tans, who changed the fixed time appointed 
by God for the celebration of the three 
grand feſtivals of the Feror, obſerving Eafter 
or the Paſſover at the beginning of Autumn, _ 
Pentecoſt at the end of it, and the feaſt of ta- 
bernacles in March, TH 3 

SE'CANT (+.) in Trigonomesry, is what is alſo 
called the hypothenuſe, or longeſt ſide of a 
r1ght-angled triangle, being formed by draw- 
ing a right line from the centre of a circle, 
and continuing it till it meets another line 

drawn perpendicularly upon the extremity 
of the radius of the ſame circle, 

SECE'DE (V.) to withdraw, go aſide, or ab- 

| mw one s ſelf from a place, perſon, or bufl- 
neſs, 

SECE'SSION (S.) the act of openly with- ' 
drawing one's ſelf from any publick place 
or buſineſs where any thing is doing con- 
trary to the mind, inclination, or opinion 
of the perſon or perſons ſo abſenting, and 
thereby, ſo far as in them lies, by not ap- 
. proving of it, to hinder its being done z 
ſometimes it only ſignifies the adjournment, 
and ſometimes the breaking up of the par- 
liament, I 

£25 egy (V.) to ſhut out, ſeparate, or cut 


ONT | 
SECLU'SION\ (S.) the act of ſhutting out, 
cutting off, or ſeparating. | : 
SECOND (A.) the next after the firſt, or laſt 

of two. 

SECOND (S.) the ſixtieth part of a minute 
in time or meaſure of a circle, marked thus, 
(''); ſometimes it means a perſon who ef- 
pouſes the quarrel of another ; and, in Mu- 
fick, it is the diſtance between any two 
tones or ſounds, that lie orderly or next to 
one another in the ſcale, : 

SECOND (V.) to encourage, forward, pro- 
mote, or propagate what another had begun, 

SE'CONDARY (S.] the name of an officer 
who is next to the chief or pripcipal one; 
in Aſtronomy, ſuch planets as move round 
another are ſo called. SOT a 

SECOND SVGHT (8) apretented inſpiration 
or knowledge of things not yet come to paſs, 
as though they really were in action before 
one's eyes, a privilege that many inhabitants 
of the weſtern iſlands of Scotland are ſaid to 
be endowed with; but Mr. Campbell, the fa - 
mous impoſtor of that nation, lately reſident 
in London, has deſtroyed the whole credit of 
that pretenſion. | | 

SE'CRECY or SE'CRETNESS (8, privacy, 
retiredneſs; alſo the keeping a matter con- 
cealed from the knowledge of others. 

SECRET (s.) a rare or uncommon piece of 

| knowledge of great uſe or benefit, eſpecially 
ta ſore perſons ; alſo affairs or matters not 
proper to be publickly known, _ : 

SECRET We! retired, reſerved, not publicle 


or known. | 


to the latter part of our Fanuary, and the 


beginning of February, 


SE/CRETARY 22 officer under great 
men, and in publick offices, that hg 
| 4 $3 


F Py 


| SECRE/TION (S.) in Phy/ich, is the ſeparat- 
ing one fluid from another in the bodies of] 


either of religion or philoſophy. 


between the ſaid two lines; it is alſo the 
name of an excellent inſtrument fitted for | 


longing to common life, in oppoſition to 


| emperor, upon account of his being high- 


a all impurity, and re pare themſelves for the 
+ ſolemnity z then: 


# people, which was a compoktion of brim- 
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| bitten, 50d e the wioutes of publick ac- | 
_ tions, ſuch as the meeting of courts, the 


making by-laws, and anfwering correſpon- 
dents, &c, 5 575 
SECR.E'TE (V.) to hide, conceal, or convey 


out of the way. 


animals or vegetables. 
SECT (S.) a number of perſons profeſſing the 
ſame opinions; and is commonly ſuppoſed to 
be in oppoſition to the received opinions 


SECT A'RIAN, SE/CTARY or SE/CTA- 
RIST (S. one who follows the opinion of a 
ect or p*rty z and with us commonly means 
a diſſenter from the eſtabliſhed religion, 


SECTION (S.) cutting or dividing a thing in- 


to ſeveral parts; alſo a portion or diviſioa of 
a book divided into ſundry heads or parts; 
and mathematically, is cutting off a plane by a 
plane, or a ſolid by a plane, the conſequence 
of which latter is the producing many curi- 
.. ofities, as of a cone, the figure reſulting if a 
circle, ellipſis, parabola, or hyperbola; and 
in Architeflure, it is the ee 1epreſen- 
tat jon of the infide of the building. 
SECTOR (s.) in Geometry, is a figure con- 
tained under two right lines that incline te- 
wards one another, whoſe point of contact 
is the center of a circle, of which they are 
radius's, and the circumference compriſed 


the purpoſe of anſwering moſt practical 
' _, parts of the mathematics. 1 


SECULAR (A.) ſomething belonging to an 
| age, or hundred years; alſo any thing be 


the-fusAion of the clergy. | 
SECULA*RITY or SE'CULARNESS (S.) the 
being addicted to things of common life, 
called the thi:gs of this world, without ha- 
ving any thought of, or regard to another, 
SE/CULARIZE (V.) to make a clergyman a 
lay-man, to firip him of his ecclefiaſtica} 
function, name and dignity. 
SE'CULAR FLV (S.) this was one of the 
eateſt ſolemnities of OI Rome, which was 
inſtituted upon the following account : Rome 
being aiſlifted with a great mortality the 
ſome year the Targuins were gxpelied, Yale 
rie Publicola, then conſul, began it; it was 
regulated by the directions of the Sibyl/ine 
| books, with a deſign to appeaſe the gods, in 
the 245zth-year of Rome; they were called 
ſecular, becauſe they were to be repeated only 
Once in an age, or one hundred years, which 
was opened in the beginning of harveſt; the 


prieſt, made a ſpeech to the people in the 
capitol, and exhorted them to guard againſt 


emperor from under his 
canopy of ſtate delivered fumigations to the 


"EC 
ſtone and bitumen: with this the prop) 
were purified, and the proceflion was 2 
gun, in which the priefts of all the frateri. 
ties made one part, the ſenate and magiftracy 
made another part of the ſhew, and the 
people were dreſſed in white, crowned with 
flowers, and bearing a branch of the palm. 
tree in their hand; as they went along, they 
ſung verſes compoſed for the occaſion, and 
worſhipped the ſtatues of their gods as they 
paſſed by their temples, where theſe pre- 
tended deities lay to open vicw upon beds of 
ſtate ; they met three nights together in the 
teniples to watch, pray, and ſacrifice ; and 
to prevent all diſorder, the parents of the 
younger people of both ſexes were preſent, 
or ſome other proper guardians; and as this 
feſtival was chiefly deſigned to pacify the 
gods below, i. e. Pluto, Proſerpine, Ceres, the 
Parcæ, &c. they offered only black facri. 
fices, and that in the night, and particular 
they ſacrificed a black bull to Pluto, and a 
cow to Proſerpine ; the next day they offered 
ſacrifices to Mn wo and Juno of the fame 
ſpecies, only white-coloured ; the victim: 
were brought to the altar waſhed, and dreſ- 
ſed with garlands of flowers ; and when this 


- was done, the crier ordered profane and 


unprepared perſons to-withdraw, and. that 


_ others ſhould be ſilent, and mind what wi 


doing: after this the prieſt, who was the 
emperor himſelf, threw a little meal mixed 
with ſalt upon the head of the beaſt to be (a- 
crificed, pouring afterwards a little wine, of 
which be gave a taſte to the by-flancers; 


then the ſlaughter- man knocked down the 


victim, his throat being cut, they gave the 
high prieſt ſome of his blood, who ſprinkled 
it upon the fire of the altar; this being done, 
the augurs examined, with great nicety, the 
entrails, from whence the good or ill- ſucceſi 
they ſought after was concluded; thenthe/ 
were burnt as a ſacrifice to the god or god- 
deſs to whom it was deſigned, invoking all 
the other gods at the ſame time; with the 
remainder of the victim they made a feaſt; 
the ſacrifices being ended, the publick ſhew 
began, which were deſigned as a worſhip to 
Apollo and Diana, for which purpoſes they 
ated comedies in the play-houſe, and ſoot, 
horſe, and chariot races in the circus z the 
athlete or wreſtlers alſo ſhewed their dexie- 
rity in wreſtling and other exerciſes, and the 
gladiators, or prize- fighters in the amphithe- 
atres fought ſometimes with men, and ſomc- 


times with wild beafts; the ſecond night th. 


repeated their prayers to the Parcæ, and 0t- 
ſered a black ſheep and ſhe goat z the next di 
the women who were not ſlaves went to the 
capitol, and othertemples, where they pray- 
ed to Jupiter, and the gods above-mentioned; 
the remainder of the day was ſpent in pub 
lick rejoicing, like the firſt ; the third nigh! 
they ſacrificed a hog to the Earth, whic! 
was one of their chief goddeſles, _ wa 
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* Gipped under ſeveral names ; this was done an uneaſy and difſatisfied mind, apt to tht 


upon the banks of the Tyher, in that part of 
Mars's field called the Tarentum; the third 
and laſt day there were, two choirs of ma- 


fick, one of boys, the other of girls, of the 


beſt families, whoſe fathers and mothers 
were living, who ſung bymas compoſed for 
the occaſion ; this day alſo the pricfts of 
Mars performed their muſick dance. 
SECULAR PRIEST (8.) a diſtinction made 
by the church of Rome between thoſe who 
take upon them the care of ſouls, as pariſh- 
prieſts do, but without obligating himſelf to 
obſerve the rules of any particular religious 


order. g : 

SECUNDINE (S.) in Midwifery, is the after- 
birth, or that wherein the child lay and 
rew in the womb, 1 85 


SECURE (A.) fafe, free from darm or dan-{ 


er ; alſo careleſs, fearleſs, negligent, &c, 
SECU'RE (V.) to lock or lay up ſafely, to 
preſerve from hurt or danger; alſo to ſeize 


or apprehend a perſon for a crime commit- 


| ted, &c, 

SECU/RITY or SECU'RENESS (S.) ſafety, 
a being free from real or apprehenſive dan- 
gers; alſo one that is bail for another's ap- 
pearance to anſwer an accuſation in a court 
of law, or for payment of a ſum of money, 
&c, The Painters repreſent Securi'y by the 
portrait of a lady leaning againſt a pillar 
before an altar, with a ſcepter in her hand, 

SEDAN (S.) a cloſe chair to carry perſons in 
through the ſtreets without being ſeen. 

SEDA'TE (A.) compoſed, ſober, regular, 
quiet, thoughtful, undiſturbed in miod. 

SEDA/TENESS (S.) ſobrie!y, compoſure of 
mind, thoughtfulneſs, &c, 

SE-DEFENDE/NDO (S.) a plea made uſe of 
by a perſon, who, in a quarrel or otherwiſe, 
bath killed another, in which he alledges, 

that what was done was unavoidable for 
the preſervation cf his own life; and not- 
withſtanding this plea be admitted, the law 
requires that the party's goods ſhall be for- 
ſeited to the king, and that he muſt procure 
his pardon by mcans of the lord chancellor, 

SEDENTARINESS (S.) the condition or 

manner of living retired, and uſing little 
bodily exerciſe, &c, . | 

SEDENTARY (A.) a life that is ſpent in a 
retired manner, working or reading, much 
fitting, or within doors; in France, thoſe 
parliaments that are fixed to a particular 
place, or city, ate called ſedentary patlia- 

| ments, 

SEDGE (s.) a weed that grows particularly in 
or near the water, | 

SEDIMENT (s.) the ſettling, thick or droſſy 

art of 2 commonly called the lees, 

I'TION (S.) a publick mutiny, riot, up- 
roar or rebellion; the ancients repreſented 
ſedition by the hieroglyphick of two lob- 
ters fighting together, 

SEDI'TIOUS (A.) turbulent, quarrelſome, of 

„ | h 
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fault'and promote riots, &c. againſt the ſtate. 


SEDU CE (V.) to corrupt, draw away, or de- 


* 


ceive, to miſlead or debauch a perſon's prin- 
ciples either in religious or ſtate matters, 


SEDU/CEMENT or SEDU'CTION (s.) s 


drawing away, 4 miſlea ling, debauching, &c., 


SEDU'CER (s.) one who perſuades or prevails 


upon another, by deceiving or miſleading 
him into an error, 5 


SE'DULOUS (A.) careful, applicatise to bu- 


4 


fineſs, induſtrious, &c, 


SE/DULOUSNESS or SEDU'LITY ($;) &ili- 


gen-:e, carefulneſs, induſtry, &c, 


SEE (S.) the ſcat, refidence, juriſdiction of 


} 


| 


an archbiſhop or biſhop; and in the Romiſh 


Language, that of Rome is by way of emi- 
nence called the holy ſee, during the vacancy 
whereof, that is, from the ecath of one pope 
to the election ot another, the practice and 
government thereof is as follows : As ſoon 
as the pope is dead, notice is given by tolling 


the bell in the capitol, which is never rung 


upon any other occaſion ; at the ſame time 


- couriers ate diſp:tched to all the princes of 


Italy, France, Spain, &c. the cardinal cham- 
berlain removes into the palace, ſeizes the 
fiſher's ring, which is the pope's ſeal, and 
breaks it, to prevent the diſpatch of any 
bulls during the vacancy ; this being done in 
the preſence of at leaſt three other cardinals, 


the chamberlain gives the neceſſary orders 


for every thing relating to the pope's palace, 
and likewiſe for the embalming and dreſſing 


the deceaſed in his pontifical robes ; in the 


evening the corpſe is carried in a litter to 
St, Peter's, attended with flambeaux, ſome 


| botſe, and the penitentiaries of St. Peter, 


but without ſinging or appearing in mourn» 
ing; the corpſe lies expoſed in a chapel upon 
a raiſ.d bed of ſtate, and fo placed that 
the fret may be kiſſed thro' an iron gate; ac 
three days end the body is buried, the fune- 


ral laſts nine days, the ceremony being per- 


formed by the ſacred college, who appear 
every day at mattins in the Gregorian chapel 
at St. Peter's, where, in the middle of the 


church, there is a ſtately, fine mauſoleum 
ere cte l, richly ornamented with figures, to- 


gether with panegyrical ſentences, and the 
arms of the deceaſed ; upon ſome of the 
laſt days of this ſolemnity, the ambaſſadors 
of crowned heads make proper ſpeeches to 
the cardinals, met together at St. Peter's, 
concerning the eleftion of another pope, 


exhoiting them, in their maſter's name, to 


chuſe ſuch a one as they ſhall find beſt qua- 


| lified to fill the holy ſee ; Ybe ſuneral being 
thus over, the ſacred college meet the loth 


day in the ſame chapel, where a biſhop or 
abbot makes a Latin oration de eligends pon- 
tifice 3 after the maſs of the Holy Ghoſt the 
cardinals go two and two in proceſſion tothe 
conclave 3 during the vacancy, the dean or 


firſt cardinal biſhop, the firſt cardinal mow, 
3 * 
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+ and the firſt cardinal deacon have the ma- 
nagement of the whole ſtate; they give all 
_ neceſſary orders to officers, regulate the ad- 
miniftration of juſtice, and whatever relates 
both to the exchequer and ſoldiery; and 
.. during this time the cardinal chamberlain 
coins money with the emblem of the va- 
cancy, which is two keys in ſaltire, and the 
gonfanon or ſtandard of the holy church, 
SEE (V.) to perceive with the eye any exter- 
nal object; alſo to comprehend a matter. 
SEF/CHIN 
market is weekly on Monday, diſtant from 
' London 77 computed, and 94 meaſured miles. 
SEEF/CHY (S.) in Norfolk, a town whoſe mar- 
ket is weekly on Tueſday ; diftant from Lon- 
don 79 computed, and 95 meaſured miles. 


a SEED G.) that which potentially contains the 


tree, plant, fruit, or bodies of all vegetables 
or animals, which being put or caſt into 
proper beds or receptacles, become fruitfu), 
and bring forth that which was defired or 
expected ; in plants, trees, Wc. it is com- 
monly a hard ſubſtance of various forms ; 
but in Animals, it is a white, hot, ſpiritous 
ſubſtance; thick, clammy, and ſaltiſh, made 
from the pureſt and thinneſt part of the 
blood, | 
SEE'DY (A.) any herb or plant that is per- 
mitted to grow till it runs into ſeed, any 
thing full or abounding with ſeed, | 
SEF/ING (Part.) for as much as, fince it is 


ſo, &c, 
SEF/ING (S.) the faculty of fight, or of per- 
ceiving external objects with the eyes. 
SEEK (V.) to bunt, ſearch, or look for or af- 
ter, to labour or endeavour to get, find or 
: obtain ſomething, _ | 
SEE. (V.) with the Sailors, is when a ſhip 
rolls or tumbles about very ſuddenly and 
violently with or by the force of the waves; 
in the Falconer's Language, it is to run a 
thread through the eye-lids of a hawk when 
taken, ſo that ſhe may either not ſee at all, 
or very little, to make her comply with 


the hood the readjer ; in Farriery, it is When 


ſpots of. white hairs about half an inch 
broad, mixed with thoſe of bis natural co- 
Jour, grow upon the 88 of a horſe, 
which is a mark of old age, becauſe they 
never /cel before 14 years old. ; 
SEEM ( 37 appear, pretend, become, &c. 
-  SEE/MING (Part.) appearing likely, or as if 
he was inclined to do a thing. þ 
SEE/MLIN ESS (S.) decentneſs, comelineſe, 
. "properneſs, fitneſs, &c. 1 
SEE-MLY (A.) decent, proper, fit to be done. 
SEER (s.) an eder or prophet, eſpecially 
among the Ju. : | 
SEETEH (V.) to flew, ſteep, or gettly boil any 
thing in liquor over the fire, 5 0 
SE/GMENT (s.) a part cut off from any 
whole thing; and in Geometry, when ap- 
- Plied to a circle, it is a figure comprehended 
under one right line, called a chord, and 


pat of the circumference of a circle, &c; 


5 


(S.) a town in Norfolk, whoſe | 
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aſunder, to "away ſome out o 


many, . 

SE'IA (S.) a goddeſs worſhipped by the! 
then Romans, under the 3 of ber wn; 
ing the care of. the ſeed ſown ; her ſlatue 
ſtood in the circus, and the was one of thoſe 
deities called Salutares, invoked by them in 

| the tinfe of common diſtreſs or danger, 

SEIANT (A.) in Heraldry, is when a lion or 

woes ea tes Nice a cat, with his fore-feet 

raight, | 

SEI'GNIOR (S.) a lord, maſter, or chief per- 

ſon or commander; the emperor of T ur ly is 
called the grand ſeignior. 

SEVGNIOR Y(S.) a Fordſhip, or the dominion, 
power, or authority thereunto belonging, 
SEVSABLE or SEV/ZABLE (A.) goods that 
are prohibited to be imported or exported, 
or if done are forfeited, or liable to be ſcized 
or taken away from the proprietors, fox 
their contempt of authority, or non-com- 

pliance with the law. 

SEVSIN (S.) in Law ſometimes means the 
right to, and ſometimes the act of poſſeſſion. 

SEIZE (V.) to lay or take bold of violently or 
at unawares, wrongfully, or by force; among 
the Sailors, it means faſtening two ropes to- 
gether with another rope, yarn, &c. or ofa 

bloc k or pully at the end of a pendant, tackle, 
or garnet, &c- | > 

SEI'ZING or SEI'ZURES (S.) a taking poſ- 
ſcfiion of any thing by violence, force, &c, 
in Law, an attachment or diſtreſs of goods 
for rent, &c. 

SE'LAH (Part.) an Hebrew word that occurs 
73 times in the Pſalms, and once in the 
prophet Habakkuk, the meaning whereof 
ſome affirm to be for ever, others Amen; 
and others cnly a ſign of a pauſe or flop of 
the ſingers to raiſe their voices ; and * 
that it directs a change in the tune or per- 
ſon 3 and others that it was a direction to 
change the whole chorus; for ſometime 
the chorus broke off in the middle of the 
pſalm, and another ſet of vocal muſick went 

on with it. 5 : 

SE/LANDER (S.) in Farriery, is that is 

horſet, which is called the ſcab or mangs 
in dogs, &c, 

SE/LBY (S.) in the * Riding of Yorkſbirg 

is a populous, though ſmall town, enjoying 
very good trade, being ſeated upon The p4- 
vigable part of the Ouſe, whoſe mark gt » 
weekly on Monday; diſtant from Zin 
141 computed, and 172 meaſured miles, 

SE/LDOM (part.) that is not often done, un- 
frequent, &c. | 

SELECT (v.) to pick and chuſe a few out of 
a great many. ; 2 

SELF/CT (40 choice, curious, rare, or a num- 
ber or parcel picked out, or pitched upon fo! 
a particular purpoſe, 

SELENI'TES or the MOO'NSTONE (5) 
ſaid to be ſtill found in Chins, which is te. 


ported to increaſe and decreaſe as the mood 
wards 


SE/CREGATE (V.) to part, ſeparate, or 5 
fa gren 


ol che ſe ſtones preſerved in the palace of 


call Muſcovy tale by this name, and ſay it 
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waxes and wanes; there are ſaid to be ſome 
| Pitkin, ' valued atian incredible price; ſome 


has the ſame properties. 


 SELENO'GRAPHIST (.) one who under- 


takes to deſcribe the hills, rivers, ſeas, &c, 
of the moon 77 A*-4 | 


SELENO'GRAPHY (s. ) the art of deſeribing 


- 


the phaſes or appearances of the moon, as 
ſhe appears by the help of, or thro' a tele · 
ſcope ; ſome have pretended to divide it into 
regions, ſear, lakes, mountains; &. and 
appropriated names to each, as though the) 
were to be come at like the kingdoms, &c, 
of bur earth,” 
SELEU/CIANS(S;) ſometimes called Heymiang 
frorg their leaders Seleucus and Hermias, here- 
ticks that 'aroſe in the early ages of the 
church, and taught that God was corpo -| 


- neal, and that elementary matter was co- 


eternal with him; that the human ſoul 
was formed by angels of fire and air; that 
Jeſus Chriſt did not fit at the right hand of 


Bod, but had quitted that right, and had 


removed his throne into the ſun, &e, 
SELF (S.) one's own perſon or affairs, 
SELF-DEYLE/NDENT (A.) one that has no 
dependence on, or relation to another. 
SELF-E/NDED or SE'LFISH (A.) one that 
has no regard of, or for any thing or perſon 
that does not belong to himſelf, &c. 
SELF-E/VIDEN'T (A.) clear, plain, that needs 


- no proof or demonſtration, 


SELL or SILL (S.) in Carpentry, is the large 
thick piece of timber that makes the lower 
rt of the door frame of a houſe, and which 
trod upon, called the threſhold ; and ſome- 
times means the large, ſtrong, lowermoſt 
timber of a whole building, which ſupports 


the ſuperſtructure. 


SELL (V.) to diſpoſe of goods or eſtates by 
Wholeſale or retail, to others, for money 
or any other valuable conſideration. 

SF'LVAGE (S.) the extreme edge of any 
thing woven, and which ie frequently 
ſronger, and of znother colour, than the 
fk, cloth, &c. itſelf, | 

SE'MBLABLE (A.) ſeeming, likely, appear- 
ing, c. 

SE'MBLANCE (S.) likeneſs, appearance, 

SEMIBRIEF (S.) a muſical note, containing 
two minims, four crotchets, &c. and in cem- 


mon Time, it is a whole meaſure or bar in| 


the divifion'of the muſick, both in playing 
int pricking, marked O. | 
SUMI-CIRCLE-(8,) ſometimes means only 
ha'f a circle contained under the diameter, 


and half the eircumference ; alſo a mathema- - 


lieal inftrument uſed upon many occaſions, 

SIMICO/LON (s.) the name of a point or 
flop; uſed in a 
pauſe requires to be longer than a comma, 
Ind is marked thus ( 


SE'MINARY (S.) when applied to Ger 


F 


: 


SEMINA' TION (S.) me a@ of ſowing; Hel- 
ding, or emitting ſeed, either of vegetables 


SE/MINAL (A.) 
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5s ſometimes called the radius, or balf of the 
diameter, and is formed by drawing a"right ' 


the center to thecircumference of = 


line fr 
a eir cle. 
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— 


lating to ſeed. 


means a ſeed- plot or nurſery where plant 
trees are raiſed, in order to be trhall lanted 3 


when applied to Men, it means a ſchool or 


_ univerſity where young perſons are inſtructzd 
in all parts of literature, elpecially thoſe 


in Popiſh countries, where prieſts or miſſio» 


naries are bred up on purpoſe to be ſentinto 


5 


foreign countries, to ſpread the Remifh reli» 


ion, c. a 


or animals. 


SEMIQU A/VER (s.) 4 muſical note, which 


in common time is the raids part of a 


bar, . 


SE/MITONE (s.) in Muſſe, is an half tone, 


SEMPITE/RNAL (A.) everlaſting, continual, ; 
SE/NA or SENNA (S.)  purgative ſhrub that 


F 


or note, or the half of 'a whole note or ſe- 


cond, and therefore called the leſſer ſecond, 
being in fretted inſtruments expreſſed by the 
ſpace or diſtance of one fret, and upon Rey d 
inſtruments by that of the white keys, &. 


SEMI- VO! WELS (S.) thoſe conſonants or let - 


ters in the alphabet Which always require an 
e to be prefixed to them in their pronuncia- 
tion or ſound, as f, J, m, n, 7,3, #, . 


always, without end, &c, 


principally grows in Syria, Perſia, and Ara- 
bia, from whence it is carried to Alexanidrie 
in Peypr, and from thence it comes into a- 
rope, though it is ſaid ſome grows in Hay; 
it is, and has been in great eſteem both by 
the ancient and modern phyſicians, 


SE/NATE (S,) an aſſembly in the ſtates of 


SE/NATOR (S.) 
SEND (V.) to cauſe a perſon or thing to go, 


a kingdom, to conſult and adviſe what is 
fit to be done for the promotion of peace and 

good order, trade, &c, a parliament, ſanhe- 

drim, c. | i 
a counſellor of tate, or 
member of parliament, &e, | 


be conveyed, or 'moved from one place or 
perſon to another. | 


'SE/NESCHAL (s.) the name of an ancient 


: 


ntence when the reſt or 
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officer of the French crown that had the care 


of the king's houſthold, and regulated the _ 


expences thereof both in war and 4 he 
' had alſo the chief command of the king's 
houſhold, and carried the royal ſtandard 3 


under Philip I. it was efteemed the higheſt - 


place of truſt under the French crown, and 
ſeems to be much the ſame with our lord 
| high ſteward; alſo the head bailiff of 4 ba- 
rony is ſometimes called by this name. 
SE/NIOR (85) the elter brother and” alſo ſu- 
riot offlcer, perſon, &c. 3 
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Vit remark, or publick ſaying ; alſo the 


SENTIMENT (s.) the opinion, thought, or 


 "BEPARA'/TION (s.) the att of parting, 
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"SENS A/TION (s.) any perception conveyed 
to the mind by, means of the ſenſes, : 
SENSE (S.) ſometimes means the faculty of 
ſceing, hearing,” &c. and ſometimes the co- 
© herence or regular connexion of a diſcourſe, 
„ treatiſe, ſpeech, &. | ro 
.SE/NSELESS (A.) ſooliſb, mad, alſo void of 
all perception and diſtinction. | | 
ENS Es (S.) the common faculties of ſecing, 
. hearing, taſting and ſmelling, - 
.SE/NSIBLE (A.) ſometimes means any thing 
_ that is perceived by the ſenſes; and ſome- 
. times it means a regular qualification, or a 
being properly endowed with underſtanding 
be nature and cauſes of things, a learned or 
_., ngenious man. 
. and their differences, | | 
SE'NSORY (S.) the organ or inſtrument of 
ſenſe; at, the eye of ſeeing, the ear of hear- 
ing, c. alſo the ſeat or part of the body 
ut rp the ſenſible ſoul or aft of ſenſation 
more immediately reſides. | 
'$E/ NSUAL (A.) voluptuous, pleaſed with and 
_ ._ deGrous of gratifying the ſenſes. 
'SENSUA/LITY or SE'NSUALNESS (S.) a 
_.. gratifying. the ſenſes, a being pleaſed with 
_ _externals, &c, | | 
'SE/NSUALIZE (V,) to render or become de- 
___  Tighted with external things, - | 
* SENTENCE (S.) ſo many Words joined toge- 
© ther as expreſs ſomething clearly and intel- 
ligibly to the mind; alſo a proverb or ſhort 


_ decree of a court of judicature, 
 SE/NTENCE (V.) to condemn or pronounce 
a legal iſſue upon a perſon or caule, 
SENTE!NTIOUS (A.) full of ſhort, pithy ſay- 
_  Ingy, or expreſſions, uſing but few words, 
yet ſpeaking ſufficiently clear to the under- 
ſtanding of the auditors. . 


| ; 7 57 of a perſon upon any ſubject, 


INTINEL or SE'NTRY (3) a private ot|- 


. common-ſoldier taken out of the corps de 
 gardes and poſted upon any particular ſpot 
of ground, in order R the enemy's 
coming to ſurprize the camp or garriſon, 
either by oppoſing them, or giving notice of 
the approach. 
Sentinel Ber due, one poſted very near the 
* 8 whete he is in great danger of being 


"fe 9 * ; 'y ; 7 
 SE/PARABLE (A.) any thing that may be 


rted or got alander from another, 
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SE/NSITIVE (A.) that hath the power or fa- | 
cCoulty of perceiving or apprehending things | 


8 U 


SEPHARV/TES (S.) a Mabometan ſect, why 
teach that God bath a viſible figure, ing 
ſenſes like men, but that this figure is ſpiti. 
ual as well as corporral, and that the organ; 
of his body are not ſubjeA to corruption br 
alteration, Fd „ 
SEPTA'NGLE (S.) in Geometry, is a figure 
that hath ſeven points, cornets or angles, 
SEPTEMBER (S.) formerly the ſeventh, now 
the ninth month of the year, about the 21ſt 
day Whereof is the aotumnal. equinox; thy 
Painters tepreſent this month by a man 
cloathed with a purple robe, and a chearſul 
look, crowned with a coronet of white and 
purple grapes, holding in his right hand z 
cornu-copia of pomegranates, and other ſurg. 
mer fruits, together with a balance, and ig 
his left hand a handful of oats, . | 
SEPTE/NNIAL (S,) belonging to, or having 
the ſpace of ſeven years; any thing that te- 
turns or begins once in ſeven years, _ 
SEPTE/NTRIO (S.) on globes and maps, Ac. 
the north part of the world; alſo a conſtel- 
lation of ſeven ſtars, now called with u 
Charles's wain. ; | 
SEPTE/NTRIONAL (S.) ſomething belong 
ing or appertaining to the north. 
SEPTUAGE/SIMA SUNDAY (S.) the tith 
of one of the Sundays in the common- 


Saturday he fore the octaves of Eaſter or Low 
Sunday, upon which day the newly baptized 
uſed to lay aſide their white habit, and the 
preparation for the great faſt of Lent began, 
SE'/PTUAGINT (S.) a name commonly given 
to the 74 tranſlators of the Old Teſtament 
into Greek, at the command of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, the ſon of Lagus, king of Eu. 
about three hundred years before the birthof 
Chriſt, who were ſent to him by the high 
prieſt Eliauar, who choſe fix out of every 
tribe of the moſt learned in the Greek and 
Hebrew languages z St. Jerome affirms they 
tranſlated only the Pentateuch; but St, J. 
tin and others ſay they tranſlated the whole; 
it is recorded, that the king appointed each 
his cell or chamber apart, ſo that they could 
not communicate with each other, that he 
might ſee how much they differed one from 
another, and that upon comparing them io. 
gether, they were as exact as if they had 
been done by one perſon only; but this i. 
looked upon by others as an etror, and (hat 
they frequent iy conferred together to ſeitle 
the difficult paſſages, &c, This verſion ha 
always been greatly efteemed by the Jaun, 


SE'PARATE (V.) to patt, divide, put aſun-y as being done by themſelves, and by the 


der, or go away from, | 1 
. SE/PARATE (A.) diſtin, different, parti: 


cular, alone, &c. 


, dividing, or putting aſunderz alſo a di- 


_  vorce between a man and his wiſe, 
SE/PARATIST (S.) one t 


| Cbriftians for its antiquity and eus rectgeſ, 
and for its being quoted by Chriſt himſelf, 
and uſed by the fathers of the firſt ſ 3g%4, 
| eſpecially by thoſe who did not underſtand 
Hebie; as aconfutation both oi the Jew! 
| and Gentiles ; many learned men have pe- 
| ferred. it to the Hibruy text itſelf, 54 b 


at is gone aa 
. from the communion of the able! | 
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language, and the phraſes and cuſtoms al- 
juged to were much better known and un- 
derſtood than 'afterwards they were; ſome 
are of opinion, that this verſion was made by 
five learned elders, and called the Septuagint, 
upon its receiving the licenceand approbation 
of the Sanhedrim, &. 

SE/PULCHRAL (A.) ſomething belonging or 
relating to a burial place, &c, 

EpULCHRE (S.) a grave or tomb, which 
among the Fews or Hebrews was always re- 
garded with much care and ſolemnity, the 
greateſipart of their graves being dug in rocks, 
or made in hollow caves of the earth ; when 
they became a regular nation or ſettled peo- 
ple, they had appropriated ſields or places 
for this purpoſe, and they generally put 
ſtones or ſome other ſignature over the 
particular part where the dead were interred, 
that ſtrangers might know it, and avoid 
polluting themſelves; the heathens were 
as pompous as any body in this affair, and 
the famous pyramids of Egypt are remaining 
inſtances of their grandeur; the Turks, Sc. 
and alſo the Chriſtians have run into extra- 
vagancies upon this head, and from decent 
reſpect have degenerated into abeminable 
idolatry, by paying their devotions not only 
at the graves, but to the perſons deceaſed ; 
but this is entirely reformed among all the 
profeſſors of Proteſtantiſm, 


SEPUULTURE(S.) the act of burying or laying | 


in the ground the corple of a dead perſon ; 
the Jewreſteemed it one of the greateſt miſ- 
fortunes that could happen to a man to be 
deprived of burial, for which reaſon they 
performed it even to their enemies, 

SE/QUEL (S.) the end, concluſion, or winding 
up of a matter, or the conſequence that fol- 
lows from it, 

SEQUENCE (S.) a erf or orderly ſueceſ- 
hon, or following of things one after ano- 
ther; alſo a term at ſome particular games 
vpon the cards for a ſet of the ſame ſort, 

ee (V.) to part, ſever, or divide; 
allo to withdraw or retire from the world, or 

publick buſineſs, company or affairs; in the 

Civil Law, a widow is ſaid to ſequeſter, when 

ſhe diſow ns or diſclaims all right to the goods 

or poſſeſſions of her huſband, in order to be 
freed from all debts owing by him, &c, in 

Common Lanw, it is to ſeparate a thing in 

Gpute from the poſſeſſion of the contending 

parties, or the true owner or proprietor 

thereof, | 

SEQUESTR A'TION (S.) the a& of ſeparatin 

or dividing a thing diſputed from the poſſeſ 

hon of the contending parties, till the law 
has decided who ſhall be the owner; in the 

Civil Law, it is the act of diſpoſing of the 

$00ds of a perſon deceaſed, whoſe effate no 

other perſon will meddle with; in the time 


a ſeizing on the eſtates, &c. of thoſe who! 


of the civil wars of king Charlcs 1. it meant 


SER 

N the collecting the fruits of a void benefice 

for the uſe of the next incumbent, © 

SEQUESTRA'TOR (s.) a third perſon to 

whom the keeping of à thing in controverſy 
1s committed; alſo an officer in the civil wars, 
appointed by the parliament to receive the 
rents of ſuch eſtates and church revenues 16 
belonged to thoſe they termed delinquents,.. © 

SERA/GLIO (s.) a Turkiſb name fot a cut 
or palace, eſpecially the grand ſeignior's court 
at Conflantinople, where the ſons of the nobi- 
lity are educated and brought up for the great _ 
poſts of the empire, and where his congeu- 
bines are kept ; from the latter teaſon any 

lace where whores reſort to, or are kept, 
is called a ſeraglio. . 

SE'RAPH (8) a Turkiſs gold coin, in value 
five ſhillings ſterling. | 

SE'R APH, SE'RAPHIM, or SE/RAPHIN 
(S.) an Hebrew word, ſignifying melting, 
burning or purifying z and ſometimes it 
means thoſe winged, hay ſerpents that de- 
ſtroyed the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs, a crea- 
ture common in Arabia; and ſometimes it 
means the firſt order of the hierarchy of 
the angels; being accounted above the cheru- 
bims, which by the prophet T/aiab are de- 
ſcribed to be over the throne of the Lord, 
having fix wings, with two of which they 
covered their faces, with two they covered 

their feet, and flew with the other two, 
crying or linging to one another, Holy, holy, 

Holy, it the Lord of Hoſts, the avbole earth ts 
full of his gl ry, | 

SER A'PHICK or SER A/'PHICAL (A.) full 
of holy or ecſtatick praiſes, zealous and warm 

acknowledgements of God's power and goad- 
neſs, &c, like to or after the manner of 
the ſeraphims, 

SE/RAPIES (8) houſhold gods of the anei - 

ent Egyptians; ſome of theſe idols they put 

in their famous pyramids, to watch and pre- 
ſerve the corpſe of thoſe who were buried 
there, and to convey the ſouls to heaven 
the images were covered with hieroglyphi- 
cal figures, which the Egyptians accounted 
ſacred, | . 

SE'RAPIS (S.) an Zgyptian god, repreſented 
with a baſket full ot cars of corn-upon his 
head, from whence ſeveral learned men con- 
clude that Foſeph was worſhipped under this 
name, for being the inſtrument of delivering 
them from famine z it is likewiſe ſaid, ihat 
this is the ſame with the god Apis; to this 
it is anſwered, that the god Seropis was not 
heard of till many ages after 22 and 

that king Ptolemy endeavoured to introduce 
him; the Romans forbid the ceremonies 1 
Serapii in their city, upon account of their 
filthineſs and impurity ; there was a ſtatue 
of this god, a copy whereof the emperors: 

Adrian and Julian defired, which was made 
up of ſeveral ſorts of metals, precious ſtones, 
and wood the temple and ftatue of this Sr" 
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reign of Theodofius the Great in 380, after an 
uproar cauſed by the heathens there, who 


were enraged becauſe Theophilus of Alexan- | - 


dria, having begged an old temple, upon 
examination, found under it ſubterrancan 
caves, which diſcovered the abominabic 
myſteries of their religion, 


SER A/SKIER (S.) among the Turks, is a ge- 


neral of an army; but now commonly means 
an inferior general or commander of a ſmall 
army, or part of a great one, 


SE'RENADZ (V.) to play or ſing under the 


window of a nufire's or ſweetheart, in the 
night time, 


SE/RENADE (s.) a vocal or inftrumental 


.corcert in the night-time, under the win- 
dow of a miſtreſs or ſweetheart, 


SERE/NE (A.) fair, clear, without clouds or 


diſcompoſure of any ſort, 


SERE'NITY or SERE'NENESS (S.) fairneſs 


of weather; alſo the diſpoſition or mind un- 
ruffled, or without diſorder ; allo a title of 
' honour formerly given to kings and biſhops; 


alſo a title now given to the princes of the 


empire, &c, 


SERGE (S.) a fort of thick, ſtrong, woollen 


Ruff for women's garments, &c. 


SE/RGEANT or SE/RJEANT (S.) properly 


ſignifies only a mean or under ſervant ; but 
now it ſometimes ſignifies an officer in a cor- 
poration who ſerves the writs of debt upon 
a perſon, &c, ſometimes it means thoſe 


counſellors or pleaders learned in the law, 


from among whom the judges are ordinarily 
choſen, and theſe, by way of eminence, are 


called ſerjeants of the coif, avd the judges, |- 
when ſpeaking to them, call them brothers; 
there is alſo an officer, a ſerjcant at arms, who | 
alſo is in waiting upon the king's perſon, is 
ſent to arreſt traitors and perſons of quality, | 


und to attend the lord high ſteward, when 


he fits in judgment upon a traitor z in cor- 


porations where there are mayors and other 
chief magiſtrates, thoſe perſons. who wait 

won them in matters of juſtice are called 
ſerjeants of the nac; in an Army, a ſerjeant 
1s an officer without commiſſion in a com- 
pany of foot, or troop of dragoons 5; ſome - 
times he commands ſmall detachments, and 
among other things, it is his particular duty 
to ſee men keep their due diſtances, and to 
ſtraighten the ranks and files, to receive and 
carry orders between the Major and his offi- 


deri, and the company; common companies 


have generally two /erjeants each, whoſe 
weapon is a halberd, | 


SERGEANTRY (S.) in Law, wat an antient 


ſervice due to the king as a tenure, by which 
lands were held, and which was called grand. 


| ſegeantry, when the ſervice was to be aftu- 
ally — 


med by the perſon himſelf, ſuch as 


a to bear the king's ſpear, banner, &c, the one, 
or ot het ſort ea led petty ſergeantry, when the 


perſon was only to pay or furniſh ſome AT 


| mattc;s towards the king's wais, Kc 


SER 


SERIES (S.) any thing that goes in a regyty 
cr order)y courſe or manner; from whence 
in Algebra, thoſe ranks or progreſſion; of 
numbers or quantities, either increaſing or 
decreaſing in one conſtant ratio, are ſo called; 
andwhen ſuppoſed to be continued infinitely, 
are equal to the quantity mentioned, other. 
wiſe only conſtantly approaching or appty- 
ximating nearer and nearer, &c, 
SE'RIOUS (A.) grave, modeſt, ſolid, wiſ:, 
diſcreet, ſober; alſo of an important na- 
. Na Pat, 
SE'RMON (S.) a ſpeech or oration, eſpecially 
upon religious matters or affairs, 
SE'RMONIZING (S.) a talking or ſpeaking 
much and long, eſpecially upon or about 
religious matters, 

SE/ROG (S.) a certain quantity of Tuhkiþ 
goods, ſuch as almonds, anniſceds, &e, 
SE/ROUS (A.) watry, belonging to the hu- 
mour called ſerum. ; 
SERPENT (S.) in general, ſignifies any ve- 
nemous, hurtful creature ; and in Scripture, 
many ſorts are mentioned of different ſhape; 
and qualities, ſome with legs, and others 
without, and one called a ſeraph or ſareph, 
that has wings like a bat, not of feather, 
but a ſort of ſkin or leather; many alluſions 
are made to this creature in ſcripture, and 
under ſome fpecies of it the devil is related to 
have tempted Eve; there is a ſort of ſportive 
fire-work that goes by this name, which is 
alſo ſometimes called a ſquib ; the old Pag 
worſhipped ſerpents, and kept them in ruk 
or wicker-baſkets, which were conſecratedto 
Ceres, Bacchus, and Proſerpine ; the hereticks 
called Ophitæ, worſhipped a ſerpent which 
they Kept in a box in their temples, and fed 
it with bread ; the Egyptian kept ſnakes ia 
their temples, and A [culapiur, the pretended 
god of phyſick, was worſhipped in a large 
ſnake or ſerpent ; and in Afronomy, it is ons 

of the northern conſtellations. . 
SE'RPENTINE (A.) like to, or after the 
manner of a ſerpent, ſpiral or twining. 
SE/RPENTINE (S.) in Chymiſtry, is a wort 

or pipe made in a ſpiral form, ſometimes 
pewter, and ſometimes of copper, which 
being placed in a veſſel of cold water, ſerves 
as a refrigeratory in diſtilling ſpiritous l 
quors, ; : 
SE'RVANT (S.) any one that ſerves, waith 
or attends upon another, 
ervants at arms, the third rank in the 
order of Malta, who wear ſwords, but ate 
not noble by four deſcents, which the knights 
are obliged to be, vin. they muſt prove tht 
zobility up to their great grand-father inclu- 
ively, both by the father and mother's ſt, 
and for above 100 years, and theſe are the 
firſt rank ; the ſecond are chaplains et 
prieſts, and the third, ſervants at arm 
SERVE (V.) to attend, wait upon, obe) * 
ſubmit 10; alſo to aſſiſt or do offices of friend- 
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ſkip to or for ; allo on Ship-beard, io on 
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SE/RVILE (A.) mean, low, baſe, that belongs 


'SESQUIA/LTERAL. (A.) ſo much and half 
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or faſten. tow, &c, round a rope to prevent 
its galling. 


SERVICE (5.) the office, ſtate, or condition | 
_ of a ſervant; alſo a friendly act or piece of 


kindneſs ; alſo a courſe of diſhes at a great 
man's table; alſo the regular or common 
devotions of thoſe churches that uſe preſcri- 
bed forms of prayer, &c. | ma 
SE/RVICEABLE (A.) that is fit for uſe or 
ſervice ; alſo that is friendly, ready, or wil- 


ever; alſo any thing that is firm or ſtrong. 
and that will endure or laſt a great While; 
- alſo profitable, uſeful, or beneficial. _ | 


to the tate or condition of a ſervant or ſlave. 
SE/R VILENESS or SERVI'LITY (S.) low- 
neſs, meanneſs, ung:nerouſneſs, litleneſs, 


Kc. 1 | | 
SE'RVITOR or SERVITOUR(S,) a ſervant, 
footman, lacquey, or waiter upon any one; 
and at the Laiverſities, thoſe ſcholars whoſe: 
narrow fortunes oblige them to wait on the 
more wealthy for maintenance, 
SFRVITUDE (S.) the late or condition of a 
ſervant, ſlave, or underling. 1 
SE'RUM (S.) in Anatomy, is that watry, thin, 
yellowiſh, and. ſaltiſh humour, which chiefly : 
conſiſts of water moderately impregnated 
with ſalt and a little ſulphur, whoſe uſe is. 
to dilute, and be a vehicle to the blood, 


3s much more, or once and a half, | 


SE'SSION (S.) a fitting down, or meeting in] 


council; and is commonly ſpoken either of 
the aſſizes where law matters are determin- 
ed, or of the meeting and conſulting of 
_ parliament upon publick affairs; and in the 


latter means the time from their firſt fitting] 


to their praxoguing or diſſolving z as it may 
belong to the execution of the law, it is 
ſometimes a quarter or general ſeſſions, 
which are held four times in the year thro” 
all the counties in England, or a petty ./ 
lions for matters of {ſmaller moment than the 
former, 8 
SET (V.) to lay, put, or appoint a place for 
a perſon or thing; and in particular uſed by 
Valeri, as putting their bread, &. into the 
oven ; alſo to watch, obſerve, or lie in wait 
_ for any thing; alſo a term uſed for turning 
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SETTING (s.) the & of putting bread; pie 


&c, into the oven, alſo a watching a per- 
ſon to ſee and know when and where he goes 
in and out; and in Falconry, the putting the 
falcon into the mew is called ſe/ting down; 
ſo in Cock Fighting, when the cocks have 
| fought ſo long that they cannot ſtand, they 
put or ſet them back to back, and if one 
does not ſtrike, the battle is over, and the 
money loſt; alſo in Gardening, it is thea& 
of planting or tranſplanting trees, herbs, &c. 
in the ground; alſo the act of putting a crant 
in motion, in order to raiſe heavy weights 
and at Dice and Hazard, it is the laying, ſla- 
king, or wagering any certain ſum upon 
the main; in Aſtronomy, it is the occultation 
or going down of the ſun or ſtars below the 
horizon; and this is calleda chronical ſetting, 
when the ſtar ſets, and the ſun riſes; coſmi- 
cal ſetting, when a ſtar and the ſun ſet to- 
gether; heliacal ſerring, when a ſtar is hid 
or immerged in the ſun's rays, | 
SE/TTLE (5.) in the Vi Riding of Yorkſbirs, 
a pretty good town, that has weekly a con- 
ſiderable market on Tueſday; diſtant from 
L 165 computed and 200 meaſured 
miles. | 
SE'TTLE (V.) to fix or reſolve on à place to 
reſide or live in gj; alſo to compoſe or or apply 
one's ſelf to buſineſs 5 alſo to grow clear, or 
let the dregs of liquor, &. fail to the bot- 
tom ; in Building, it is when a church or 
houle, &c, is too heavy for the foundation, 
and ſome or all of it links into the earth 
and in a Ship, it is to lower à deck, | 
SE'TTLE (5 bench or ſeat bounded on the 
back and ſides for a defence both agaĩnſt win. 
and heat, and-alſo for eaſe to lean againft, 
Settle bed, one that turns up and contains 
all the cloaths, &c, within a cheſt of box, 
and when ſo done forms a ſcat, Ke. 
SE'/T TLEDNESS(S,) a fixedneſsin a place, or 
cumpoſedneſs and reſolvedneſs in mind, &c, 
SE/TTLEMENT. (s.) ſometimes ſignifies a 
| fixing or abiding in a place z ſometimes a 
_ dowry or portion mage to a woman, &c, ti 
live upon; and ſometimes the dregs'! or 
thick maiter of liquor that ſubſides te the 
bottom, &c, e ee 
SE/VEN (S.) the name of the number ſo call- 
ed, and by us characterized by 7 or VII. 


. Acrane round, ſo as to,paiſe the weight that 
is to be ſhipped from the ſhore, or landed ou 
of the ſhip, &c, it 7 
$E/TON (S.) in Surgery, is when the ſkin o 
the neck is taken «p, and run thro' with a 
. needle, and the wound afterwards kept open 
with briſtles, a ſkain of ſilk, &c. that ſo 
the ill humours may vent themſelves after 
the manner of an iſſue, _ 7 
SETTER (S,) a term for a hunting dog that 
18 uſed for ſpringing partridges, or catching 
ether game or fowls.z allo a name for a bai- 
- liff's follower that watches the door or place 


ol reſort, of one whom they want to arreſt, | 


this number is conſecrated in the holybooks, 

and in the religion of the Fezvs, by a great 

number of events and myſterious circume 
flances ; ſuch as, God created the world in 
- fix days, and conſecrated the ſeventh as ſab- 


+, bath or day of reſt; alſo every ſeventh year | 


is conſecrated to tha reſt of the earth by the 
name of a ſabbatical year; as alſo the ſeven 
times ſeventh year, for the year of Fubile, 
In the Prophetick Style, a week often ſtands 
is obſerved as well 


many caſes the number 


in the New az the Old Teſtament, and alſo 
prophane authors PW 
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SEVEN-FOLD (A.) one thing or number, 
that is ſeven times 33 much as that whereto 
it is compared. . Ss | 

SE'VENOAK or SE/NNOKE (S.) in Kent, ſo 
_ © Called from ſeven very large oaks that grew 
» there. at the firſt building the town, bu! 
Which have long fince becn cut down; this 
town is governed by a warden and four aſ- 
fiſtants, Ce. ite market is weekly on Satur- 
day; diflant from London 16 computed, and 
- 20 meaſured miles. | 
SE VER (V.) to ſeparate, divide, or part a- 
;  ſunder any thing that was before united, 

SE'VERAL (A.) a great many, ſundry, di- 

vers, three at leaſf. le 


SE'VERALLY (Part.) particularly, each * 


ſon or thing ſeparate or diſtinct by itſelf 
SEVE'/RE (A.) tyrannical, crue), hard 
- . bearted, ſharp, ftern, Kc. 
SEVE/RENESS or SEVP/RITY (S.) cruelty, 
\ harſhneſs, ſternneſs; alſo gray ty, ſtrictneſs, 
s &c. | 


SE/VERN ($,) one of the largeſt and beft| 


- rivers for trade and navigation in England, 
taking its: riſe, ſpring or head from the 
 »Plymlymon mountains, and receiving the a- 

ſiftance of many other ſmall rivers, ſprings, 
. ſoon grows navigable, 'wiz. at Welfh- 
pale; at certain times it overflows its banks 
and is ſo far from hurting the country there 
by, that thoſe fields that would be otherwiſe 
betten, arerendered fruitful by the ſlime that 
it leaves behind, which ſerves as ſo much 
rich manure for thoſe lands on which it falls: 

it paſſes through ſeveral counties, and at laſt 
+." empties itſelf into the ſea, Fs 
SEW (V.) to ftitch or join cloth, &c, together 
"with a needle, an awl, &c. alſo to drain or 
£7 Wi a pond, 
S$E/WFR (S.) an officer who comes in before 

the meat at the table of a king, prince, or 
+ - great man, to regulate and place the diſhes; 
. alſo: the common drains for the water, and 


- ether filth to run out of the ftreets into the | 


river, ſca, e. | - 


EWE or SU'ET (8.) the fat that-princi- | 


pally is about the og of any creature, 
SEX (S.) that diſtinction that nature has made 
in the formation of the male and female ; 


and in the polite Language always means the 


, woman ; as the ſex are always in the right, 


SEXAG/ENARY (A.) ſomething belonging 


to the number 60, - 


SEXAGE/SIMALS (S.) ſuch fraftions whoſe 
: denominations proceed in a ſexagecuple pro-“ 


portion, viz. %, 4595 ite, Kc. 


SEXA'NGLED (A.) any thing or figure that, 


das fix ſides and angles regular or irregular, 
SEXE'NNIAL (s.) ſomething that is done in 
or belongs to the ſpace of fix years, © 
BEX'TANT (8.) commonly means an inſtru · 


{= ment that is uſed as a quadrant, containing}. 


0 degrees, or the fixth part ofs circle, | 
SE/XTILE (S.) in Agrolg y, is ap aſpett of, 


» PA 
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v phole ſigus diſlant from one another, and iz 
reckoned a good and friendly fign, __ 
SE'XTON (S.) a church officer, whoſe proper 
 bufineſs is to keep the church clean, an4 
look after the ' veſtments, veſſels, &c, and 
now commonly has alſo the direction of the 
graves for the burial of the dead, &c, 
SE/X TUPLE (S.) fix-fold, or fix time: ag 
much in one parcel, or of one commodity, 
23 is in, or of another, | 
(S.) a mean, ſorry, pitiful fellow, o 
that is guilty of low tricks, &c. | 
SHABBEKOO'N (S.) a mean, poor, ſony 
raſcal or ſcrub fellow, | Ty 
SHA'BBY (A.) ragged, poor, mean, pitiful 
diſhoneſt, beneath the honour and dignity 
of a gentleman, beggarly, Kc. - 
SHAB O/FF (V.) to go away privately at un- 
awares, in a mean or pititul manner, 
SHACK (S.) in ſome countries means the 
liber'y of winter paſturage in common ; ard 
ſometimes of particular ſpecies of cattle, 
ſuch as ſheep, hogs, &c, and in Mining, it 
Ggnifies a crack or lit, c. 7 ghs” OY 
SHA'CKLE (V.) to put fetters upon a perſon, 
to throw or put difficulties in his way, or 
load him with reſtraints, prohibitions, or 
incumbrances. | 
SHA'/CKLES (S.) irons or fetters to put upon 
felons or malefactors, &c, alſo in a Ship, 
thoſe rings through which a billet being put 
faſten or ſhut up the port hole, 
SHAD (S.) the name of a fiſh ; alſo the ſur- 
name of a man, | | 
SHADE (S.) thoſe” places that are guarded 
from the heat of the ſun by the interpofition 
of trees, walls, &c, ſometimes it means the 
ghoſt of a deceaſed perſon, a term frequently 
uſed by the play-writers, 
SHADE or SHADOW (V.) to fhelter ot 
ſcreen from the ſun; alſo in Painting ot 
Drawing, to expreſs the differences of colour 
between the part expoſed, or next to the 
light, and that from it, &c, 
SHA/DOW (S.) the image or repreſentation of 
any thing interpoſed between the ſun or 
other luminous body, and' any other ſolid 
body, - ; 
SHA'DY (A.) that pow or gives a ſhade or 
defence from the heat of the ſun, &c. 
SHAFT (S.) ſometimes means a caſe for at- 
rows to carry at the back of archers ; ſome- 
times the body of a pillar or column, with- 
out any of the ornaments of the baſe at the 
tottom, or the entablature at top; at ſome- 
times the well or deep hole dug by miners 
to go up or down at, to dig or ſearch for ore, 
&. under - round. | . 8 
HA/F'TSBURY (s.) in Dorſetſhire, about four 
miles weſt of Saliſbury plain, is a great tho- 
© Tough-fare and poſt road, which occaſions it to 
be much frequented; is a very ancient town, 
whoſe preſent form is that of a bow full bent; 
#906, ſtanding upon a hill, has a fine proſye, 


two planets, that are 60- degrees, or two. | : 
11111 ca. IS | & | 
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nd is 2 os want, of water; it bad ancient] ten "a - . diſgrace, or blick de radi; „or puniſh ny 
= . but has now but 8 2 % ment, 9 ic Hess prcbraes® : 
oper ich there is a church; the houſes ate ge. ing and expoling the private parts f the b6- * 
an4 | nerally handſomely built of free ſtone; it is dy to publick view, y the way © ridicule, 1 
and - cor pota tion, governed by à mayor, re-] ſcorn, puniſhment and contempft. I 
the ..corder, 12 aldermen, bailiffs, and common-|SHAME (V.) 3 a perſon to diſgrace or 
1 council, &c, it ſends two members to par- puniſhment, to lay his faults open befgre's” - | 
Jiament, and has weekly à very good mar-] multitude, to excite uneafineſs in the An 1 
| ket on Saturday; diſtant from Londen $8| upon account of his having done ſomething” | | 
computed, and, 103 meaſured mile. [that he ought nat, ce. 
SHAG ($,), ſometiozes means, the lopg, and SHA!ME-FACED (A.) modeſt, bachful, 1 
coarſe hairs upon dogs; and ſometimes. a] backward, &. - 5 ni = 
particular fort of fluff woven with hair, in| SHA/MEFUL (A.) odious, batefu}, Icanda- 
, Imitatigo of yelvet,| / ' I. lou, diſgraceful, &c, „ 7 
SHA'G: BAG. (S.) a. poor, ſhabby, mean ſpi- |SHA'MELESS (A. ) audacious, bold, impudent, 
. rited ragged fellow, & c. „ +1 + moge, indecent; rude. | ones. , 
: SHA/GGED (A.) rugged, having long coarſe | SHAMO/Y or SHA'MMY LEATHER (S. Þ 
un- bon; Wee, no tr fied, {NY GM; | 2 particular ſort made of goat-ſkin, dreſſed” 1 
65 SHACREE NED (A.] „red, troubled, fret -“ in a, particular manner, which rende it 
the ted, diſpleaſed, &. er ſoft, downy, warm, and pliant, and 
aid SHAGREEF/N (S.) a particular ſort of ſkin, _ eſpecially dy'd black, which colour it takes 13 
ttle, , whoſe grain 18 very rough and high, with] _ Euriouſly, chiefly vel to make gloyes 404 | 
y, it _ which caſes. for watches, curious toys, or upper leathers of ſhoes with. . 
Fo: | inftraments, &c. ate frequently made, SH ANK (S.) the leg of a man from the knee 
ſon, SHAKE (V.) to moye or.agitate violently, in| to the ankle; alſo the flalk-or ſtem. of aoy 7 
„ or otder to mix liquors, &c. together. - | edge tool, flower, or pant. 
or SHAKE (S.) a moving or briſkly ſtirrinzʒ and SH ANKER S.) a blotch or fore afifing in 
| ia Mufich, is one of the principal graces, the groin, or on the privy parts, by means 
pon | SHALE (S,) & ſort of ſlaty ſtone, that lies in] of the foul diſeaſe or pon. 
lip, thin pieces one upon apother. ISH APE (S.) the form or make of any thing. 
put SHALL (Part.) importing ſomething, to be| SHAPE (V.) to make, faſhion, or form. 4 
done hereafter ; and in Grammar, it is called | any Ne mannere. : 8 
ſur- the ſign of the future tenſe. : 1: | SHA/PELE3S (As) rude, irregular, un . 
SHA/LLOP (S. J a ſmall, light veſſel, furniſhed | or not brought, to perfectionn 
ded Vith à man- ſail, fore-maſt, and lug-ſail z [SHAPES (S. JA Ai dme for a nice, Akin 
tion to hale up and let down upon occalion,, | laſs, that gory extremely tight laced; allo 
the  S$HA/LLOW.(A,) water that is not very deep, | of An. ill mare, arregular lump of fleſh, &c, 
ntly or but a ſmall diſtance from the ſurface [SHARD or SHERD ($.) a piece of broken 
+ tothe bottom ; or a perſon that has but a tie or earthen pan, &. 1 
or mean underſtanding, or that is ſumewhat [SHARE (8) the part or portion of a ſum of 
or . fooliſh, c. If money, goods, lande, &c, that are the pro- 
our HALO ON (S.) 2 particular. ſort of thin | perty of tun fy perſons, in proportion 10 
the woolen. goods, principally woven for-the li-. theft richt of claim by purchaſe or gilt, ke. 
ning mens cloaths, ,,. .. ,, ,, l Alo ide knife or cutting iron of a-ploigh, 
nof SHALO'T (8.) a ſort. of ſmall onion, much] is called. 2 plough fan. . Wo 
| of uſed in auc sd. J |SHARE(V.) to part or divide any whole thing 
olid SHAM ($,) a pretence, feint, trick, N. into ſundry parcels, according 0 the right, 
55 (. to pretend or counterfeit, to make title,” or : _ the ny, 2 * 
or 2 ſeint, or put a trick upon a perſon; to SHARK (8, the. name of a very large and 
cheat, * Kc. 9 950 al 1 Pl Nona 185 ſome called a ſea wolf ; allo 
ar- | SHAMA'DE,CHAMA DE or PARLEY (8. the name of a cheating, ſharping, or biting 
Ne» in War, is a ſignal made by the enemy, ei- fellow, ee. 
th- ther by beat of drum, or ſound of trumpet, SHARP (A.) keen, ſmart, quick witted; alſo 
the | when they have any matter to propoſe, ſywe-] ſevere, biting, ſatyricsl, &, 
Ne" times called a ſounding or Rs a parley; SHARP (S.) in Muſich, is a mark of charace 
ers at a Sjege, the befiegers beat the chamags to} ter made thus, , importing that the bote 
Yes have leaye to bury their dead, the. belieged | to which it js 3djvining muſt be hatf a to 
to capitulate, &c, _ I }. thriller than it natwnally would be without 
oor BR SHA'MBLES 8.) the, publick mark-t,orf it. hs 
50 place where fleſh. and other proviſions are [SHARP (V.) to trick, bite, thieve, cheat, 
to open'y ſold , Th E or impoſe upon a perſon. TM 
n, SHAM (S. ſometimes means that uneaſy [SHA'RPEN (V.) to add or put an edge or 
nt; conſciouſneſs of ſelf· condemnation that ariſes | point to a razor, needle, or other edge tool; 
* in the one Ll a perſon upon or after the .alſo to ſtir up or 7 9s * io take more 
| 8 on o unwairantable ſo] care or notice of things, &. F 
1 Femmilon « $97 v8 areatoble ge % Bbb 4 * uARTTA 
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sHARPen (s.) a bite or chest, one that | 


or rob others by way of gaming, or other 

' unfair impoſitions. | a f 
Sharpers Toali, falſe dice, cards, Ke. 
SHARP;SI'GHTED (A.) cf a quick and 


iercing ſight or eye. 


 SHARP-WUTTED (A.) ready or quick wit-| 


"ted, ſagacious, 
SHATTER 


to tear afunder, &. 


SHA!TTER-BRAINED (A.) careleſs, whim-| 
fical, filly, thoughtle\s, foulith, confuſed, | 


without regularity of reaſoning, / 
SHAVE iv) to pate, cut, or ſhear off ebe 
hair or wcol very cloſe, with a razor, &e. 
SHA VING (S.) the act of cutting or paring 
"off the hair or wool very cloſe to the fleſh, 


either from man or beaft, eſpecially with a| 
| very ſharp knife or razor, &c, the cuſtom of 


Having the beard and hair, and ſometimes 
"the Whole body, was very common amohg 
th 

Falles, 40d the 
ſhaved all the hair 


ved themſelves, whether it was for pub- 


5 BY calamities,or private misfortunes, except|' ' 


bbs pricfis, who were prohibited to cut off the 
© Hair of their heads or beatde z the Nazarites 
, alſo, gueing: their e did not 
ſhave; to ſhave off but half the hair or 
| beard, was deemed the higheſt mark of diſ- 
grace; in the church of Rome, the religious 
orders have A 24 ways of ſhaving, 
GHA/VINGS (S.) ihe thin flices of Lan 
horn, &c, that ate pared off from the main 
body of the thing to make it ſmooth and 


handſome ; alſo the clippings of money, &c.| 
14 it inſtead of the name of 
an female ; as; inſtesd of ſaying, Mary 


HE{(Pro.) a word put i 
_ made the pye, it is common to ſay, She made 


the je _— FT. | 
SHEAF ($.) a byndle of wheat or other corn 
4 WT put together, Woes 
bundles, heaps, or ſheaves, | ; 
SHEAR or SHEER (A,) very thin or open 
vines. dat clear, and even like muſſio, &c. 
SHEAR (V.) to clip or cut off the wool from 
a ſheep's back ; alſo to turn or dreſs woollen- 
cloth k clipping or cutting the wool cloſe, 
BHEA'RING IS.) the a& of cutting pr clip- 
Ping the wool from off ſheep, and of the 
ng and ſuperfluous nap or ſhag from off 
cloth, Se. 1 it : 
SHEARS or SHEERS (8.) a large pair of 
ſeiſſars with which cloth, tin, braſs, copper, 
e, caſt or hammered into thin plates, is 


eut or parted aſunder. | 
| CABLE (S.) the 
JargeRt, Bron gelt, and beſt anchor or cable 


(V.) to break in many pieces, 


: ger? ; the Lewites the day of their con- 

tion, and the y nike at their purification, | 

om off their whole bo- 

diet; a woman taken priſoner in war, when] 

he married a Jo, ſhaved off the hair of 
"Her head; the Hibrinvs and nations bor der- 

| "g , upon . Paleſtine, when they mourned, | 
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in dangerous times and places, 
SHE ATH (s.) the cafe er covering for 3 
knit; fword, ce h %—⁹ ]] 
SHE AT HE (V.) to pot a knife or ſword imo 
the enſe, and ſometimes to bury or run it 
into a perſon, &c. when ſpoken of a Ship, it 
means the covering or caſing it with thin 
, - planks or boards, aud hair and tar laid be. 
. twixt the ſhip's ſides and cloſe boards, which 
is done ſo far as ſhe may ſwim under water, 
to prevent the worms eating through” the 
| planks,” / Run o n | 
SHED (S.) a Night building, commonly run 
up with boards, juſt to keep off the ſun and- 


|| ain, for men to work in, or carts, &c, to 


fand under, Ke. 1297 
SHED (V.) to drop, ſpill, or pour out; ebil- 
'dren's Changing their teeth, or cattle their 
coats, is called ſbedding them, &c, 
SHEERNE/$Ss (S.) in , a fortification that 
has ſuch a line of heavy cannon commanding 
the 'motth of the riger Madaumy, that it is 
impoffibſe for any hips to paſs by without 
leave, or being ſunk'5 built in the teadof the 


bited by various ſorts 0 people, hut chiefly 
by thoſe whoſe immediate bnfineſs lies here, 
or hereabouts; here is a yard with a dock, 


| ſhips; it is about 47 milegdiſtantfromLongon, 

SHEEP (S,) the beſt fort of ſmall" cltrle both 

for ſood and clmhiog to menkind, a crea« 

my very harmleſs and- inoffenfive while 

jving. 9 | be * ks: 3 : 

SHEEP CO/TE or FOLD (s.) a place to put 
or collect ſheep in to feed, cc. 


| "Gly or fooliſh, or 'wanting of courage. 
SHEEPS-HEAD (5.) as commonly ſold at 
the butchers, is the head, lights, liver and 
heart; alſo a nick name for a baſbfoul, fool- 
iſh, filly, or ignorant perſon,” e 
SHEER (A.) clrar, "tranſparent, thin; alfo 
quite or altogether got or gone off or away, 
SHEER-HOME (V.) to go or draw towards 
home or lang. he Hh 
SHEET (g.) a linen cloth to lay vpon a bed, 
or to wrap up the corpſe of a dead perſon in. 
SHE/FFIELD (S.) in the NH- Riding of Vorl. 
bite, is à very populous large town, the 
ſſtreeti narrow, and the howfes built with 
Tabs 14 but generally dark and black, by rea- 
continnally employed in making all ſorts of 
cutſery wares ; it is ſeated on the river Don, 
| over Which it has a fine, 100k, and large 
ſtone bridge; the ſtream is ſometimes ſo ra- 
pid that it overflows its banks, and does 
much miſchief ; the market is weekly, very 
* large, on Tuefday, for many commodities, 
but eſpecialty for corn, which iy brought up 
\ here for the ſupply of ſome 1 of Derby- 
fies, Nottinghamſhire, and the ft 1 


SHEAT ANCHOR of 
. 


ther] belonging te a mp f and which Io uſed bũ 
makes it bis buſine(s to impoſe upon, cheat, e 


demoliſhed caſtle at Nreenborouf h, à mall 
town, confifting of three ſtreets, and inhbe- 


for'the'building' and repairing the king's 


SHEE/PISH (A.) faint hearted, ſomewhat | 


n'of the great number of forges that are 
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puted, and 141 meaſured miles, wo 
SHP/FFORD (S.) in Bedfordſpire, ſeated be- 

tween two rivulets, over each of which 

there is a bridge; th 

weekly vn Friday; diftant from London 34 

computed, and 41 meaſured miles. 


cHEFNAL (S.) a ſmall town. in ee 4 
d 


that has a market weekly on Tueiday ;, 
diftant from London 106 computed, and 128 
meaſured miles, ah | " 
SHE'KEL (S.) a Few! 
make two ſorts, th 


S 


coin, of Which ſome 
one called the ſpelel of 


the ſanctuary, the other the lay or royal]! 


fahl; the firſt weighed four drome, the, 
other two; the firft, y ſome, is ſaid to be 
uſed in matters relating to religion, the] 
others in trade and commerce; but this is 
a miſtake, there being only one ſpegtel uſed 
vjon all occafions 3 but the difiinEtion of 
the ſbebel of the fanAtuary, &c. Was deca- 
ſioned by 4 the "original or ſtandard 
weight” in the ſallexusry, Whereby the ex- 
2Anefs" of all others was tried and regulated; 


ad three pence farthing flerling, . 
SHELY (S.) a broad board nailed up againſt! 
the wall with 'propet ſupports of brackets un- 
der it, for the convenience of laying books: 
or other neceſſaxles upon it; alſo a heap of 
ſand that is oftentimes dangerous to ſhips; 
both in rivers and ſeas. | | 
SHELL (S.) ſometimes means the woody co- 
vering of the kernels of nuts, and in apri- 
cots, peaches, c. are called flones ; alſo 
the cruſtaceous coverings to oyſters, muſcles, 
&e, aiſo the walls of a E 
SHELL{V.) to pull off the coyering of nuts, 
afmonds, alſo of fiſhes, &c. 
SHE/LTER (V.) to cover, defend, protect, or 


fave harmleſs from florms, thieves, &c, | 


SHE'LTER (S,) a defence or protection from| 
rain, &c, alſo from the viiolence of thieves, 
17. 5 55 | 

5HE'LTERER (S.) a defender, protector, * 

| affifter in or againſt apy, violence, &, _ 

SHE/LTERLESS (A.) that has no covering 
or place of defence, &c, fg 

SHELVING (S.) ſantiog, like the declivity 

SHE/LVY (A.) full of heaps or ſhelves of ſand, 
whereby the free navigation of a river or ſea 
it ſpoil-d or interrupted. 

SHE/MINTTH or SE'MINETH (s.) a word 
found before ſeveral of the Pſalms, and with 
ſome interpreters ſignifies a muſical inſtru- 
ment of eight ſtrings, or with others the 
"nk band of muſicians belonging to the 
temple, | | 

SHEPHERD (s.) a man whoſe buſinefy or 


of ſheep, 


p * 
SHEPHERDESS ($.) a waman that watches 
or looks after ſhee 


employment is to look after and take care 


SHEPTON M AML Er or SHIPTON MAL 


81 
town, though inhabit-d by ſome weakhy 
. clethiers ; its market is pretty large, week - 

ly on Friday; diſtant from London 92 com- 
puted, and 112 meaſured miles, | 


e market is large, and |SHERBET (S.) a pleaſant Turkiſh Uquor; 


and with Us, is the lemon, water, and ſugar 
that brandy is intended to be put to, in order 
to make the liquor called punch. 

SHE RROURN or SHURBOURN (s.) ia 
Darſerſhire, is a large populous town, with 
one cullegiate church, a free-ſchool, and an 
alms-houſe ; it was formerly a biſhop's ſee, 
which is now removed to Saliſbury; the med- 
ley cloathing is made here; it is finely ſeated, 
and well watered, is divided into two parts, 
each of which is governed by two conſtables, 
annually choſen ; there are two very great 
markets for food and cattle weekly onThurſ- 
day and Saturday ; diſtant from London 100 
, computed, and 113 meaſured miles. 
SHERD (S.) a piece of a broken earthen pan 
or pot, commonly called a pot-ſherd, _ 
SHE'RIFF (S.) the principal or chief officer 


of A ſhire or county, which hath been of 
the value in flver was about two ſhillings, | | - 
| 1SHE'RIFFALTY (S.) the time that any one 


many hundred years ſtanding. 


ſerves tHe 
- ſheriff, „ 
SHE'RIFFWICK. (S.) the place or diftri 
wherein any perſon exerciſcs the office of a 
ſheriff, 55 | f 
SHE'RRY (S.) a particular fort of briſk white- 
wine coming from Andaluſia in Spain, 
SHEW (V.) to make appear, expole to fight, 
lay open, or declare any thing ; to teach or 
inſtruct a perſon. _ 
SHEW (S.) an appearance or pretence; alſd 
any publick ſight. | 5 
SHE/W-BREAD (S.) among the Jews, was 
thoſe loaves that the prieſt of the week put 
every ſabbath day upon the golden table, 
which was in the ſanfum, before the Lord, 
which were of a ſquare form, having four 
ſaces, and covered with leaves of gold, 12 
in number, for each tribe one; each loaf con- 
tained twotenthy of fine flour (which is about 
three quarts) ; they ſerved them up hot on 
the ſabbath day in the preſence of the Lord, 
and took away the ſtale ones, which were to 
be eaten by the prieſts only ; this offering 
was accompanied with frankincenſe, and 
alt, and ſome ſay, wine was added to it al- 
ſo ; the rabbins ſay, that between every two 
loaves there were two golden pipes, ſupport- 
ed by golden forks, whoſe ends reſted upon 
the ground to convey air to the loaves, to 
| hinder them from growing mouldy, 
SHI/BBOLETH or SV/BBOLETH (S.) pro- 
perly means an ear of corn, but is now uſed _ 
to mean a touch-ſtone or nice trial to Know 
or diſtinguiſh the true perſons or things from 
the ſalſe; as thoſe [ſraclitcs who dwelt be- 
yond Jordan, under the command of Fepb- 
tbab, having gained a great victory over the 


office, or has the power of a 


LET (S.) in Somerſerſoire, a ſmall and po 


Ammonires, the Epbraimilei demanded part - 
: * 


— ä . “ * 
L : ; o 
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? mites quarrelied with them, and called them I 
5 i, vv 1 
ſpring of Joſeph, Cc, and only fugitives“ 
. from the 92 of Epleaim aud Manqſſab, 


r 0 — 


perated, they quarrelled with the others, 
and after a battle getting the advantage of 
them, ſecvred all the paſſas, ſo that when: 


5 they aſked bim whethet he was of Epb- 


: 


ſo that in the battle, and by the, via), 
42, o were lain, „„ 
'SHIELD (V.) to cover, fave, protect, defend, 
keep harmleſs, &c, 


defend them from the aſſaults of the enemy's 
ſwords, lonces, c. they were commonly, 
| made of light wood covered with leather, 
and ſometimes with p'ates of braſs, filver,} 
told, &c, ſome were made all of metal, &c. it, 
means alſo a defence, ſafe-guard, and protec- 
tion, eſpecially in the ſcripture Janguage. - 


—— — 9 WENT} in. ef IU CAO Is. < ———— ͤ— — , — — — 


place, &c, 3 Wh 4218 
"SHIFT (S.) «n excuſe, put-off, or eyaſign 5/ 
© n changing place or dodging up and down; 
alſo the nams ofs woman's garment that, 
covers her whole body, and which ſhe 
., wears next to her ſkin, commonly made of 
linen, and yylgarly called a ſmock, _, 


— <a, 6 
* 


"SHIFTERS (S.) thoſe who make uſe of pre- | 


tences or evaſions, or that arg continually: 
changing their places of abode, &c. 


— — 


SHVLLING (8.) in Ergen, is 2 ſubordinate} 


Ton, being the 20ih part of the integer, or 
* Computation called a pound, which is either 

* a pound ſterling, a pound Scars, Fc, with ns: 
tze value 14 ih the Scots one penny, & 


 SHYLOH (.) a ſcripture name or term for 


1 Meſſiah the King, in which ſenſe both the 
|  Jewrand bete, are agreed, and only dif- 


were completed in 1 Chriſt; alſo the 
name of a city in the tribe of Brnjamin, 

© Where the altar ofburnt- offerings waveretted, 
hes the tabernacle of the Lord was ſet up 
there; it was here alſo that Jiſbua allembled 
_* the prople to make the ſecond diftribution 
of the ſand of promiſe ; the ark and tab 7. 
nacle continued here from the year of the: 
world 2560, when Joſbua 28 them here, 
tin 2883, when it was taken by the Pbili- 
ines under the adminiſtration of Eli the 
high prieft, about 1112 vears before Chriſt, 
SHIN (8) the fore part of the leg from the 
Knee to the ankle, « WE. 
SHIN.BONE (S.) the | hong bone of the leg 
from the knee to the four. | ; 


. the ſpoil, which. being-refuſed, the Zphrai-| 
them to be. the ff. 


Oe, vpon which the Gil:tadites being ex a- 
2 Fphraimite attempted yo croſs ihe tiver, 
roim , If he ſaid no, they bid him pro- 


©  nonnce the word ſpibhelelb, which they did}, 
" fbbolath, whereupon they killed him, &c. 


SHIELDS (s.) inſtruments of war that were 
put pon the bodies or arms ofthe ſoldiers, to 


SHIFT (V.) to put off, evade, to change 
{SHV-FWRECK. (S.) the loſing or perifiing 


SHIRE or COU/NTY (s. 


ier in the perſon to whom it is to be applied, 
the latter affirming that all the prophecies } 


SHAI 
in a very «leas atmoſphere, &c, alto to fiew 


2 perſon's excelleney in s or ſciences 
wit in converfſation, prudence or wiſdom is 
; management, Es. 10 5 7 1 | Wang 
SHI/NGLES (s,] a ſpreading fore or inflam. 
mation that chiefly affeQs the loins. or was 
of a perſon, ang which is ſaid to endanger 

a perfan's life if it gets quite round him. 
SHYNING (A.] appearing with a bright or 
lorious Juſtie, or excelleney of parts, be, 
SHIP (S.) 4 large veſſel fyrnithed with all 
manper of conveniences for conveying per, 
ſons or goods from one part of the world to 
the other, on or through the ſra of water; 
the invention is very aneient, but the im- 


| - Pfovements of the laſt two centuries have 


exceeded all that went before. 


| SHIP (V.) to carry, or put either perſons or 


things into a „ip to be ſent or conveyet 
_ from one parte, of ihe world to another, by 
the means of or through the ſea or water, 
SHYPPING (S.] ſometimes means a number 
of ſhips z and ſometimes the att of putting 
goods or perſons, on board, or into ſhips, 
SHI'P.TON or SHIPSTON upon STOWER 
(S.) in Worcefterfbire, an ancient. town, 


+ © 


. - Whoſe market is very, 2. weekly onFri- 
ſi ee, 64, ee 


day diſtant from L; 
and 75 meaſured miles, 

of e ſhip at 'ſea, by. means of forme, rus- 
ning againſt rocks, ſands, Kc. 
SHIURBOURN, (S.) in the 7/eft Ridjng of 
 Torkfpire, © goud town, about half a mile 
long, whoſe market js weekly on Sau. 
day ; diſtant from London 139 c putel, 
© "and 276 meaſured miles. 
ON, ) certain portion 
- diitribution gf the land of an) ETD 


Ce „ - 4 4 4 
SHIRK (s.) a ſharping, mean ſpiritgd, cheat 
ing fellow, * _ n 
SHIREING (A.) ſharping cheating, watgh- 
ing — an opportunity to take an advanjaze 
to impoſe upon a perſo _ /,; - 
SHIRT 60. a ho Meng commonly worn by 
men next their ſkin, and generally macs 
of linen. ek 
SHIT or SHITE (V.] to eaſe nature, or uy 
load the belly of the ordure the food i 
converted ia by the digeſtive facultics df 
the body at the fundament, * _ 
SHUTTLE or SHU'/TTLE-COCK (s.] 4 
inſtrument. of play or diverſion, cooling 
olf a ſmall cork tuck round the tim with 
the tops of gooſe-teathers neatly trimmed, 
which being toſſed up whirls round, aud 
eaſily fuck or bandied backwards and for- 
wards with other infirument called battle. 
gores; alſo a name for an irreſolute mis 
or diſpoſition, that upon every little lot 
geſtion alters its former intention, &c. 
SHI/VER (V.) to ſhake or tremble wid 
cold; alſo to flit, break, or cut into thi 


SHINE (V.) to appear bright and glorious, 
2 the 


un, moon, flats, poliſhed metal, &c, | 


een 


85 


St 


SHO. 
&q1/VER- (S.) a broad or long thin piece of 
any matter; alſo a ſmall round wheel in 
_ which the rope of a pully or block runs, Sc. 
$HOAL or SHOLE (A.) a ſhallow water, or 
thoſe rivers, &c, whoſe bottom is but a 
ſmall diſtance from the ſurface, + 
SHOAL or SHOLE (S.) a large quantity of 
fiſhes that at particular ſeaſons are to be 
found in particular places; alſo a flat in 
the ſea or river, © © | 
SHOAR or SHORE (V.) in Building, is to 
prop up or ſupport a wall, houſe, &c, by 
 latge timbers, buttreſſes, ce. 
Lu-SHOAR (S.) is towards which or where- 
on the wind blows, which the ſailors en- 
deavour to avoid as much as. poſſible, 
Wartber-SHOAR (S.) in the Seamen's Lan- 
nage, is that from whence the wind blows, 
SHOARS or SHORES (S.) props or ſupports 
to walls, &c; alſo the land near the hmits 
ol the ſea; and ſometimes it means the 
- banks of the ſea, | 
SHOCK (S.) a violent or ſudden blow, onſet, 
difaſter, ſurprize, trouble, &c, alſo a ſheaf 


or bundle of corn, or ſeveral ſmall ſheaves | 


- ſet together as it were to make one great 
ſheaf or bundle; in Turnery, it is five dozen, 

or ſixty ſoap diſhes, wooden trays, &c, alſo 
the ſhaking of an earthquake, FS 

SHOCK (V.) to ſhake, ſtrike, ſet upon ſud- 

._ denly; to ſurprize, amaze, & 

SHO/CKING (A.) ſurprizing, amazing, ter- 
rivie, ſudden, violent, &c. 

SHOE (V.) to put on; fix, or make ready 
ſhoes or coverings. for the feet, both for 
men and beaſts, | 

SHOE (3.) a part of the cloathing made uſe 
of by all - civilized nations, but eſpecially 
the Europeans, and commonly made of lea- 
ther ; the upper parts of the ſkins of the 

- ſmaller or younger cattle, ſuch as ſheep, 
calves, &c, the lower or bottom parts, com- 


monly called the ſoles, of the thickeſt and | . 


beſt part of the hides of oxen, bulls, or cows ; 
the faſhions have always been various, ſome 
coveting the whole ſoot, as is now the ge- 
neral. form, others only the bottom or ſoles 
of the feet, and ſo faſtened by thongs or 
ſtraps going acroſs the feet, and up the lege, 
&c. called alſo ſaridals ; the women of all 
vges have b-en accuſtomed to wear ſhoes and 
ſtock ing with curious ornaments on them, 
or made of very rich ſtuffs, &c, It is re- 
ported, that the army of Antiocbus was grown 
ſo very luxurious, that even the common 
 loldiers had golden nails in the ſoles of their 


ſpies; it is attirmed, that in the Eaſt to this 


day all the people, both rich and 2 even 
the wives of the great Turk himſeif, and of 


bis baſhaws, wear iron plates at the heels 
. 3nd toes of their ſboes or pump. 
o (v.) to ſhake, jog, Or move, to cauſe 7 
io moe to and fro, c. : 
SHOG (S.) the con? uſſion, or violent meeting 
logetier of two bard bodies. 
Fay 3 « 


| 


P 


/ 8 H 0 : 


SHOOT (V.) to dart or grow up or out ſud» 
denly ; alſo ro diſcharge a gun or piece of 

:- ordnance; alſo.to-uapin/a cart, and let out 

- bricks, ſand, &c, all at once. 

SHOOT (S.) in Gardening, a young ſprout or 
ſprig; alſo a young pig juſt left off ſuckinige 

SHOP (S.) an office or place where aperſon 
makes or ſells manufactures, .&c,, 


SHO'PKEEPER (S.) a perſon who rents, 


and conſtantly attends in an open ſhop to 
_ ſel} goods, particularly in the retail way z 
| "thoſe rooms or places where ggods are only 


| fold wholeſale being commonly called ware» - 


houſes. A 7 

SHO/PLIFTING (s.) a private way of ſteal. 
ing: googs out of a ſhop by coming into it 

under the pretence of buying ſomething, 


SHO'REHAM or. NEW-SHOREHAM (s.) 
a ſmall borough. and corporate town. upon 
the ſea ſhore in Safſex, governed by: a con- 


ſtable, burg« Ales, c. and is principally in- 


. babited by ſhip- builders, ſhip-chandlers, c. 


there being abundance of ſmail hips built 
here it ſends two members 10 parliament; 
diſtant (rom Landen 46 computed, and 56 
meaſured miles. + 346+ ul 
SHO'RLING (S.) a ſheep whoſe fleece, or 
wool has been lately cut or ſhorn. 
SHORN (A.) clipped or ſhaved, as the hair 
or wool of a „ Ws; nice Lone = 
SHORT (A.) low of ftature, of but a ſmall 
diſtance, length, or duration, &c, . 
SHO/RTEN (S.) to curtail or abridge a work 
or buſineſs, &c, Y 1 


SHOR”TINESS (S.) the 
any thing cither in ſpace-or duration. 


 SHORT-SVGHTED (A.) ſometimes means | 


| 


a defect in the eye, that renders the ſight 
of the perſon uſeful at but a very ſmall dif- 
tance z and ſometimes it means a perſon 
that has but a weak mind or judgment, 
that either does not, or cannot foreſee 
what will be the natural /conſequence of 
things ye' to come. „ 
SHOT (S.) all ſorts of bullets uſed in any fire- 
arme, from the piſtal to the cannon; thoſe 
for the hand, or ſmall arms, are commonly 
made of lead, and thoſe for the larger ſort 
of iron; at the uſe and intention is various, 
ſo they go by different names, eſpecially on 
Ship-board, where they uſe, not only plain 


round balls, but alſo chain bat, which are 


two large balls faſtened to the ends of 2 
piece of iron chain; bar-ſhot, which are 
two balls faſtened at the ends of an iron 
bar, &c, for the purpoſe of breaking or 
cutting the maſts, rigginge &. ſo caſe-ſbat, 


is a caſe filled with ſmall bullets, ſtones, 


bits of iron, &c. which 18 diſchartzed from 
a large gun to c'car the decks when a ſhip 
is bzarded, &c, and in Compary, the ſbot is 
the proportion of a reckoning that each 
perion is to pay at an inn, tavern, &c, 


4 


SHO/TTEN (A.) ſpawned. or diſcharged, 8s 
- fiſh do their toes, &. HEE 


SHOVE 


want of length of 


f 


S Ho (s.) puſh, thruſt, or rude endeavour 


n pit, c. with. 


 SHOU'LDER (v.) to lay or carry any thing 


SHOUT ($.) » great noiſe or crying out, hal- 


or lay 
 SHO'WER (S.) a falling of rain, occaſioned 


R 
SHOVE (V,) tobruf er puſh ataint any 


* 


or thing, 


t force a. perſon out of the preſent place 
where he now ſtands. © : 
SHO/VEL (S.) 2 very uſeſol hand inſtrument 
to take up or load: ſand, carth, coals, &e. 

with; alſo to throw or dig the earth out of 


SHO/VEL(V;) to vfe or work with a ſhovel, 
ts throw up, or in, ſand, coals; earth, &c, 


SHOULD (Part.) of the verb fp2/l, and ſig- 


- 'nifies duty or obligation; it is alſo a fign 
of the potential mood of other verbs, 
SHOU!'LDER-(S;)the'top part of the arm, on 

which perſons frequently carry burdens, &c. 
in Fortified 
v» here the face and the flank meet; in Cut- 
uu Ware, the top part of knives, &c, that 
goes into the haft or immediately joins to it. 


upon the ſhoulders ; alſo to joſtle, ſhove, or 
thruſt with the ſhoulder. © © | 
SHOU'LDER-BLADE or - BONE. (S.) that 


which forms or makes the ſhoulder of af 


triangular form, covering the binder part 
of — ribs; the Anatomifls alſo · call it the 
rapula, cas 0 
Olo KNOTs 8.) a krot cf rib- 
bands, mohair, twiſted cord, & c. commonly 
worn upon the left ſhoulders of footmen, 
coschmen, cc. for diſtinction ſake, 
SHOUT (V.) to cry out or make a great 
noiſe, either for joy or grief. | 


long or buzzaing, 

SHOW or SHEW (S.) a fight, or ſomething 

'  vneommon, either publick or private. 

SHOW or SHEW (V.) to inſtroct, teach, 
to expoſe to view, &c, 


by the reſolving of a cloud into water. 
SHO'WER (V.) to pbur or fall down in 
great quantities; alſs to heap, give, or be- 

fo many favours upon a perſon. | 
SHO'WERY (A) wet weather, or a time 
when it ri ofron, and ceaſcs for a ſmall 
ſpace of time, and then rains again in a 

sek or haſty manner, Pf 5 
SOT (A.) gawdy, vain, pompous, al! 
, out fide, 5 | 4 


| SHREAD or SHRED (v.) to cut of mince) 


| Into very ſmall pieces or bits. 
SHREAD or SHR ED (8. ) a ſmall bit or waſte 
piece cut off @ piece of cloth, filk, &c, in 
the maleing a garment, &c. | 
SHREW 5 a ſcolding, noiſy, ill. na ured, 
pdfawling woman. | 


SHREWP (A.) ſharp, witty, ſatyricsl, cun- 


ning, &c | | 
 SHRE'WSBURY, commonly called SA'LOP 
($S.) the merropolis of Shropſhire, is a large, 
beautifu}, pleaſant, populous and rich town, 
full of both gentry and tradeſmen, there be- 


tion, it is that part of a baſtion, | 


: by G e 
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ſo well peopled a town, large quantities of 
; flannel and white broad cloth manufactures 
. carried on here, which employ a number of 
the neighbouripg poor in the adjacent villa. 
tes, and enrich both itſelf and a che county 
round about it z the Severn almoſt ſurrounds 
it, ſo that it is in the ſhape of a horſe- ſhoe, 
- over which it has two fine None bridges, up- 
on one of which is a fine gate, over whole 
arch is ſet up a ſtatue in memory of. Llew. 
ellin, the idol of the Melſpmen, and their 
. laſt prince of Wales; over the market-houſe 
is the hall for the woollen manufactures; 
and though the inhabitants, who are partly 
Wdh and parily Engliſh, in general talk 
Engliſh, yet en a market-day you would 
think there was not an Englifoman among 
them; it is à corporation, governed by a 
mayor, 24 aldermen, 46 common-council- 
men, a recorder, ſteward, town clerk, and 
ſends two members to parliament z it has 
three markets weekly, via. Wedneſday and 
Saturday for all ſorts of proviſions, which 
are the beſt, cheapeft, and in 8 plenty, 
of any town in theſe parts; Thurſday is the 
market day for Welſb cations, friezes, flan- 
nels, &c, M hich are both made and brought 
here in great quantities; there were former- 
ly a ſtrong caſtle aud great abbey here; both 
are now entirely in ruins; it has wow five 
large churches and feveral meeting-houſes; 
diſtant from London 124 computed, and 157 
meaſured miles. 


[SHBIEK (V.) to make a great or ſudden en. 


int out through fear or ſurprize, & c. 
SHRIEK (S.) a very ſhrill, loud, and ſtrong 
crying out, 25 8 's | 
SHRIF'T or 57IRIEVE (v.) to take a con- 
ſeſlion of fins from, or of another, by a 

prieſt. : : f 

SHRILL (A.) a loud, ſharp, or acute tohe, 
ſound, or nviſe, in muſick called the treble, 

SHRIMP (S.) the name of a ſmall, well 
known ſea thell fiſhy alſo a ſmall, dimi- 

nutive perſon,” PR. 

SHRINE (S.) a repoſitory, caſe, or cabinet to 

incloſe the reliques of the ſaints in, often 
made of glaſs, that the thing contained may 
be ſeen through it;; alſo the tomb or place 

where pilgrims offer up their prayers and 
oblations to the ſaints, 920 

SHRINK (V.) to contract, or become ſhorter 
or narrower, as ſome ſort of woollen cloths 
do when wetted. 

SHRYVEL (V.) to contract, or run vp into 
rolls or wrinkles, either through age, or- 
reaſon of too much heat, 

SHRO/PSHIRE, commonly called 8A LOf 

(S.) an inland county in compaſs about 1 

miles, being ſrom H.oferton below Lodlan, 

ſouth, to Over, near the Trent, north, 34 

miled z and from Tung in the eaſt, 1 7 

try, weſt, 2 2282 being of an oval form} 

the air is wholeſome, plenſant and yobd, 386 


ing, beſides the common trades neceſſary in 


\ 


all the ſcaſons of the year temperate 2 


| holds his filk, thread, &c, which being] 
thrown acroſs the warp breadth-ways by 


SIBYLS (S.) certain women who were re- 


. 


 $ PE - 
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the corn, bay, fruits, e. as well as the 


ple, are very plentiful: the ſoil-being of 


a reddiſh clay is very fruitful, and beſides 
yielding wheat, barley, &ec. there are many 
its of coals, and mines of lead, iron, &c. it 
8 exceedingly well watered, having many 
fine rivers and ſprings, particularly the Se- 
wern, which yields plenty of fiſh ; the ſouth+ 
ern parts, being hilly and mountajnovs, 
feed large numbers of cattle ; it ſends 12 
members to parliament, has 15 market 
towns, and is divided into 15 hundreds, 
which contain 170 pariſhes, 23,5:0 houſes, 
and about 140,000 inhabitants. 


SHROW D'or SHROUD(S.) the woollen ſhift | 


or covering commonly put upon the corpſe 
of dead people; alſo thoſe ropes in a ſhip 
. which come from either fide of all the maſts, 
SHROWD or SHROUD (V.) to cover, pro- 
tet, ſave harmleſs, &c, Ws | 
SHRUB (8.) a ſmall or low tree, ſometimes 
called a dwarf; alſo a plant with many woody 
- perennial fialks or trunks, coming from 
one common ſtock or root, as briar, &c, 


SHRUG 2 to draw up che ſhoulders by 


way of ſcorn, pity, &c, | 
SHRUNK. or SHRANK (A.) leſſened, con- 
trated, drawn into itſelf, ſhut up, &c. 


SHU/DDER (V.) to quake, ſhiver, ſhake, ce. 


with horror, ſurprize, &c. 


SHU'/FFLE (V.) to prevarica'e, make excuſes, | 
quibble, dodge, or ſhift off, c. alſo to min- 


gle or mix a ſet of cards together to render 
them ſome of one ſort, and ſome of another, 
SHUN (V.) to flee from, endeavour to avoid, 
keep off, to get out of the way of. 


SHUT (V.) to ſtop up cloſe, or put to the | 


door to prevent another ſrom coming in, 


To get ſhut of, to be ſree, clear, or rid of | 


any perſon or thing. 3 
SHU/TTERS (S.) boards made to cloſe up 

or fit the cavity or openings of windows, in 

order to prevent any body's coming in, &c, 
SHU'/TTLE (S.) a weaver's inſtrument, that 


degrees make the commodity, / 
SHY (A.) reſerved, coy, backward of ſpeak- 
ing, or coming into company, &c. 
SI'BYLLINE (A.) ſomething belonging or 
like to the works of the $iby/r. 


ported to have the ſpirit of prophecy, to 
whom certain Greek verſes divided into 8 
books are attributed, which contain predie- 
tions of our Saviour, and tech the doctrine 
of the teſurrection, the laſt jodyment, and 
hell torments; they are ſuppoſed to be done 
by ſome Cbriflian, and ciouded with the 
Heathen and Fw ſuperſtitions on purpoſe 
to diſguiſe the true intent of the author. 


n (S.) dryneſs, without moiture, 
SICK (A.) ill, indiſpoſed, out of order, not 


— 


| 


4 816 | 
out of Lg 3 e . 
SI'CKLE (S,) a mall hand-book, or ere 
| Knife, for reaping or cutting down of grow- 

5 

+} OT A s Craz * . 
diſpoſition or temperament we Beggs whe 

SI'CKNESS (S.) any diſorder that cauſes a 
FO ee rok tending towards death, 

Co - | | 

SIDE (S.) any plane or external part of a bo- 

| (dy; and ſometimes means a party. 

| To fide with, to agree or yield to, to join 

ace of the ſame opinion or party of an» 

other. 2 4 

SIDE-LAYS (S.) in Hunting, ate thoſe dogs 

| that are put in the way to let flip as the 

deer pw by, | | 

SI'DELING (A.) moving or going aukwardly 

or ſide ways, awry, &c. F 

SIDERA/TION (S.) in Phyſich, is a mortiſi- 

cation of ſome part of the body, or a ſud- 

den numbneſs that ſeizes the whole or a 
part of it; in Gardening, it is the blaſting 

of trees or plants by ſome extraordinary ac- 
cident, ſuch as exceflive heats or drought, 
a ſtrong eaſt wind; &c, 

 SIDE/RIAL YEAR (S.) that ſpace of time 

which the aſtronomers compute the ſun is 

moving (rom any determined fixed ſtar till 
it returns to it again, computed at 365 days 

6 hours and almoſt 10 minutes. ; 

SI'DEROMANCY (S.) a pretended fort of di- 

vination performed with a red hot iron, up- 

on which was laid an odd number of traws, 
and the figures, bendiags, or ſparklings 
thereof were the indications to judge from. 

SI'DESMAN (S.) an aſſiſtant to a church» 
warden, in the management or regulating 
of pariſh matters relating to the poor, the 
church, & 

SIDEWAYS (Part.) by or along the fide of 
any thing, 

SI'DMOUTH (S.) in Devonſhire, a poor fiſher 
town on the ſea ſhore, that has a ſmall 
market; diſtant from 'London 130 com- 

uted, and 158 meaſured miles, 

SIEGE (S.) in War, is the encamping of an 
army about any place deſigned to be attack- 
ed, won, or taken from the enemies, toge- 
ther with the whole apparatus of its per- 
formance for that purpoſe ; ia Phyſich, it 
is the excrements that are di ſcharged from 
the fundament, Sg. , HH 

SIEVE (S.) an inſtrument of various ſizes te 


| ſeparate the fine or poetry part of gums, 


c. that have been pounded, from the 
groſler or larger part, 3 
SIFT (V.) to part or ſeparate the finer pow- 
der or ſmall duſt from the grailer or largey 
part of any thing; alſo to pump ot endea- 
vour to get a ſecret or confeſſion out of a 
perſon artfuily, | „ 
SIGH (8.) to expreſs ſorrow: or grief of mind 


- 


well, like 


to die, &6, | 


1 


by 


$ 
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|| by perſohs ſetchiog their breath very decp- 


. c. : „ 5 | 
H (S.) an uneaſy fetching, putting out 
or forth of the breath; generally occaſio 
by grief or opprefſion of the mind. 
SIGHT (S. the faculty or ſenſe of ſeeing, or 
the organs whereby external objects are per- 
tei ved at a diſtance; alſo a ſhew or extraor- 
dinaty 1 per ſons or things z alſo 
a ſmall hole made in braſs, &c. ſet perper- 
- dievularly upon mathematical inſtruments, 
more exactly to behold the objects, &c, 


SIYGHTLESS (A.) blind, one that has not 


the organs of ſight for uſe, &c, 
SI'GHTLINESS (S.) handſomeneſs, comli- 
'"'neſs, well proportionedu/ ſe, &c, fit, or 
proper to be ſeen or looked at, 
 $VGIL (8.) a pretended charm to cure diſ 
+ = tempers without medicines, ce. 
' SIGN (S.) a note, mark, or character, to know 
one thing from another by, eſpecially thoſe 
of the ſame kind of ſpecies ; ſometimes it 
means a fore-runner or notice of things yet 
to come; ſometimes it means wonders or 
- miraoles ; and ſometimes it is a private in- 
- dication or declaration of a perſon's deſires, 
&c, in common, it is the painted board, &c, 
that ſhop-keepers bang up at their houſes, 
the marc eably to diſlinguiſh them from their 
neighbours; in Aſlronomy a ſign is the twelfth 
part of, or 3 degrees in the Zodisck. 
SIGN (V.) to make or write one's name, &c. 
to a deed, letter, note, &c, | 
SI/GNAL (S.) a token when to do, or give 


notice of ſomething, eſpecially uſed by ſhips | 


"at ſea, and in war by land, &c. 
 $YGNAL (V) extraordinary, uncommon, 
__- unuſual, &c, „„ 

SI/GNALIZE (V.) to do ſomething whereby 
a per ſon renders himſelf noted or famous, 


SIGNATURE (s.) a mark or character 


famped upon any thing to know it by a- 
ain, to direct the doing of ſomething elſe. 
SI'GNET' (S.) a ſeal uſc4 to ſeal lette:s with, 
and which was uſually engraven upon the 
ring of a prince, or great man, to know it 


readily, &c. alſo with us, one of the king's | 


ſeale, wherewith be fcals his private let- 
tete ; aſſo grants, Cc. that afterwards paſs 
"the great ſea), EDN 


SIGN/FICANCY orSIGNV/FICANTNESS. 


(S.) that is full or very expreſſive, that de- 
- _ Jerves noticing, &. 
_ SIGNIFICANT or SIGNVFICATIVE 
A.) that*is worthy of noticing and obſery- 
b, or that has farther meaning than at 
- firſt appears, that is very expreſſive, &c, 
SIGNIFICA'TION (S.) the intent, 2 
mens ing or deſign of a word, phraſe, or 
ether thing. F 
SIGNIFICA'TOR orSV/GNIFIER (S.) ſome- 
thing that means or indicates more then 
every one can unfold z and in Aſtrology, 
thoſe planets, aſpects, or ſigns, that accord- 
bg to that art denote ſomething very remark- 
able in a nativity, ate called by this name. 
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SIM - 


s Y (V.)tointend, mean, imply, orde. 
fign z alſo to give warning or notice of ſome. 
thing now, doing, or to be done hereafter, 


ned | SILE (S,) dirt or $/th that ſubſides or ſinks to 


the bottom of aditeh, pond, e. 
SILENCE (S.) quieineſs, huſhneſs, a eeſſa- 
tion from noiſe or ſpeaking, &c, 
SI'LENCE (V.) to cauſe a perſon to forbear 
making a noiſe or ſpeaking z/ in Law, it is 
to ſuſpend a miniſter from preaching, 
SI'LEN'F (A.) one that forbears ſpeaking, 
ſays nothing, or is ſtill and quiet, and 
makes no ſort of noiſe, DEE, 
SI'LENTNESs (S.) quietneſs, ftillneſs, a ſor- 
bearance of ſpeaking or writing to a perſon, 


c. | ; 
SILK (s.) the thread that is ſpun by worms, 
of which many curious manufactures are 
made, £2 p 
| SI'LKEN (A.) made of or mixed with filk, 
WE (A.)] of a ſmooth gloſſy nature like 
ML 1 + , 
SILL {S.) the thick or bottom part of a door- 
frame where people tread on at their going 
in and out, the threſhold, 


ſummer liquor made of cyder or wine, new 
milk, ſugar, &. 


ment, {kill, or knowledge. 


I SI'LLON (S.) in Fort fcation, is a work raiſed 


in the midſt of a ditch to defend it when it 
18 to wide; this work, as it runs, forms 


indentures, which are lower than the ram- 
part of the place, but higher than the co- 
vert way; but this word ſcems now to be 
goirg out of uſe, in the oom whereof is- 
.  welope is ſubſtituted, Le 
SI'LLY (A.) fooliſh, ſimple, that wants judg- 
ment, ſkil}, or knowledge, 
SI'LVER (S.) the ſecond pureſt metal, and 
next in value to gold. It has been obſerved, 
that a mals of pure ſilver kept continually in 
the focus of a very firong fire, will, in two 
months time, loſe about 1 of itſelf; its 
duckkility and malleability exceeds all others 
but gold; and it is uſed by moſt nations for 
the current coin; in degree of fineneſs moſt 
differ from one another, but the ZEg/i/h 
ſtandard is not only of the oldeſt date, but 
generally the fineſt of all others, that is, 15 
_ ounces 2 penny-weights of pure filwer, and 
18 penny-weights of alloy, make a pound 
of ftandard ſilver, or ſuch as is made into 
crowns, half-crowng, ſhillings, ſix - pences, 
c. for the general currency or coin of 
this kingdom; the Chymiſts eharactetise it 
by * 1 0 Luna. $553 a 
SILVER (v.) to waſh over, or gild any thing 
with fibver. | | | 
SI'LVER-SMITH'(S.) one that works in all 
ſorts of filyer-work, whether veſſels or toy? 
reat or ſmall, | 


SYMILAR . any thing that is like to 


# 


SI'LLABUB or SI'LLIBUB (s.) a pleaſant 


 SI'LLINESS (s.) fooliſhneſs, want of judg- | 


little baſtions, half-moons, and 1edans or 


another, 


| SMVLITUD 


" bending ſword uſed by the Turks, Perſians, 


| SYMPLING S.) a gathering berbs, &c. in 


| SIMPLY (Part.) abſolutely ſo, or fo, without 


3 5 

ot: 8 1 N 

" another, that has the ſanie or proportional 
parts, figures, colours, ze. 

SIMILARITY or SPVMILARNESS(S.) like- 
neſs or ſameneſs of ſpecies, features, ſhapes, 
WACO EY 

SMILE (S.) a compariſon between two or 
more things, between Which there is an 
agreement, harmony, likeneſs or proportion 
of parts, ſhape, colour, cc. 

($.) the likeneſs or reſem- 

blance that one perſon or thing bears 10 
—_— 1 

SI Mr AR or SCYMITAR (S.) a broad 


&:. much like what we call a hanger, 
$VMNEL ($.) a pleaſant cake or confection, 
compoſcd of fine flour, ſugar, &c. | 

SIMONIUACAL (A.) of br belonging to the 
vile practice of ſimony. 1 

SIMQ(NIACS or SYMONISTS (S.) ſuch 

non as praftile or follow ſimony. 

SUMONY {S.) the practice of buying and 
ſelling church liviogs and preferments, with - 
out any regard to the merit, capacity, or 
regular life of the purcbaſer. 

SYMPER (V.) to ſmile or look pleaſantly, 
an expreſſing joy and (ſatisfaction by the 
countenance in a ſort of half laugh. 

SIMPLE (A.) when applied to Perſone, ſome- 
times means ſooliſh, filly, &c, and ſome- 
times plain, innocenr, without ny diſguiſe, 
or covering; when applied to Bod: s, &c. it 
is the pure abſtract parts of matter, of which 
they are ſuppoſed to be compoled ; ia Alge- 
bra, thoſe quantities that conſiſt of but one 


part connected by the ſigts 4, or , are 


called fmple quantities; and in Ceometry 
ſuch 1 2 as admit of but one anſwer, 


are called Ny. Fan 1 
SI'MPLENESS (S.) ſooliſhneſa, ſillineſs, &c.] 


alſo plainneſa, uncompoundedneſa, & c. 
SYMPLER (S.) a gatherer of phyſick herbs 
for medicines internal or external. 
SI'MPLES (S.) thoſe herbs that are proper for 
ſome internal or external diſeaſe, wound, or 
hurt; in Main, thoſe bunches of in 
thread tied acroſs the perpendicular lines or 
packthread cords, which the draw-boys pull 
to make the figare riſe, &c, f 
ron (S.) a weak, fooliſh, ſilly per- 


on. 

SIMPLYCITY ($.) ſometimes means foolifh- 
neſs, ignorance, cc. ſometimes downright- 
neſs, or plainneſs, ſincetity, honeſty, on- 
deſigningneſs, &c. PF 


4 fields, gardens, &c_ proper for piylical 


mixture, fraud or colluſion, &c. alſo weak- 
- fooliſhly, . 98 — 
SIR (V.) io offend or tranſgreſs knowingly, 
wilfully, againſt ſome revealed laws vr 
prohibition of God and goodneſs, 


4 


- Sing ſomerhing again the known laws of 


* c F 


God and virtue. 


SINCE (Part.) the doing an act from or after 
|; the time ſome other was done before ; alſo 


_ a conſequence or illation drawn from what 
went before in an argument. t 
SINCF/RE (A.) honeſt, true, plain, down- 
tight, without any fraud, Kc. 755 
SINCE'RITY or SINCE/RENESS (S.) ho- 
neſty, plain-heajtedneſs, truth, or that act 
that is performed without gloſs, pretence, 
or cover, ; 
SINE (S.) is a right line drawn from ove end 
of an arc or meaſure of an angle perpendi- 
cular upon the diameter drawn from the 
center of the ſame arc; or it is balf the 
choid of the ſame arc biſected by the dia- 
meter of the circle. oh | 
Ve1jed Sine, is an arc or angle leſs than 
9o degrees, and is that part of the diameter 
contained between the arc and the right fine, 
SINE CO'MPLEMENT (S.) is the fine of 
what any angle is more or leſs than 90 de- 
grees, BOS: 
SINE CURE (s.) in the Church Language, is 
a ſpiritual benefice without the care or cure 
of fouls ; and in general means any place or 
penſion, for which a perſon does little or no 
ſervice or work. Wn 
SI'NEW (S.) thoſe ſtrong nerves or ligaments 
_ of a grifily nature, that hold the joiats of 
the body, &c. together. 
SI/NEWY (A.) nervous, ſtrong, robuſt, full 
of finews, &c. 
SI'NFUL (A.) wicked, impious, daring, that 
does or commits faults knowingly and wil- 
fully, againſt the commands of God and 
virtue. | 5 


and is generally the indication of mth and 
pl-aſure, - 
SINGE (V.) to burn off the looſs hai's of 
fow!:, &c. alſo to ſcorch cleth, &c, 
SINGING OF PSALMS(S.) th s has bern 3 
very ancient cuſtom both among the 7-105 
and Chriftians, St. Paul mentions this prace 
tice; which was continued in a'l ſucceeding 
ages, with ſome variations as to mode and 
circumſtance ; for ſo long as immediate in- 
ſpiration laſted, the preacher, &c, ſreque ne- 
ly gave out 2 hymn 5 and when this ceaſed, 
oper portions of ſcripture were ſelected, or 
bymus agreeable thereto compoled ; but by 
the council of Laodicea it was ordered, that 
no private compoſitions ſhould be uſed in the 
chucch, who alſo ordered that the plalms 
ſbauld no longer be one continuet 
but that proper leſſons ſhould be interpoſed, 
to prevent the peoples beiag tired, At firſt, 
the whole congregation bore a part, Ginging 
| all together ; afterwards, the manner was 
altered, 3nd they ſung alternately, ſome re- 
prating one veris and ſome another. Aſter 
the emperors became Chriſtians, and perſe- 


SIN (5.) an' offence or trapſgrefſion, à willy} 


cation was over, fingiog grew much —_—_ 


SING (V.) to make muſick with the voice, 


rice, 


/ 


W 9 ? 
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ve, ſo that nat only in the churches, but | 


ulſo in private houſes pſalms were frequently 
fung ; the ancient muſick not being quite 
Joſt, they diverſified into various forts of 


e and altered into ſoft and flrong, 
ad, 


Kay or grave or paſſionate, c. Choice 
"was always made of that which, beſt agreed 
with the majeſty and purity of religion, and 


an eſpecial care taken to avoid ſoft and effe- SINUS 


; 


minate airs ; in ſome churches they ordered 


the pſalms to be pronounced with-ſo ſmall an 
alteration of the voice, that it was little 
more than plain ſpeaking, like the reading 
pfalms in our cathedrals at this day; but in 
| proceſs of time inftritmental muſick was in- 
troduced, firſt among the Greeks ; Pope Gre- 
go the Great refined upon the church mu- 
* fick, and made it more exact and harmo- 
nious z and that it might be general, he ſet 
wp ſinging ſchools in Rome, wherein perſons 
were educated to be ſent to foreign churches, 
Where it has remained ever fince; only 
among the Reformed, there are various 
Ways of performing, and even in the ſame 
national church, particularly that of Eng. 
and, in which the pariſh churches differ in 
mode very much from the cathedrals ; moſt 
diſſenters comply with this part of worſhip 
in ſome form or other. 1 
SINGLE (A.] atone, without company, &c. 
applied commonly to a perſon unmarried, 


To fiugle aut, to pitch upon ſome one pet - 


ſo nor thing out of a great many. 
- SYNGLENESS (S.) plainnefs, ſincerity, hone- 
ty, downrightnels, undiſguiſcearſs,, &c, 
SI'NGLE-TE'N (S.) a fool, or filly, weak- 
minded perſon, | 
SINGULAR (A.) particular, odd, ſpecial, 
rare, choice, exiraordinary, &c, alſo ſome 
one particular perſon or thing, 
SINGULA/RITY orS/NGULARNESS (S.) 
uncommonnelt, particularneſs, oddne ſe, 


Whimſicalneſe, &c, allo excellency, choice- | 


neſs, &c, | 
SI/NISTER (A)) left-handed, on or towards 


the left hand; alſo ustair or unjuſt, with a] 


' ſelf-ended or interefled purpoſe or intent, 
SINK (S.) a neceſſary convenience in a kitchen 
or other part of the houſe, to convey away 
_ Waſte water, ſoil, filth, &c. ſometimes call- 
ed a common ſcwer, &c. Es 
SINK. (V.) to fall or ſettle to the bottom of 
water, or any other liquor; alſo to faint, 
grow weak, or not able to go thro' a work 
or labour; alſo to dig a pit or hole to find 
Water for a pump or well, &c, 
SI'NKING (S.) falling or ſattling downwards; 
alſo fainting or decaying in ſpirits or ſub- 
* Nance, &c. | | 
SI'NLESS (A.) free from or innocent of all 
erimes, faults, or fins, | 
SI'NNER (S.) one that offends wilfully againſt 
the laws of God and goodneſs. | 
SUNNET (S.] among theS ili, is a line or 


| 
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4, 6, or g parts or ſtranda, which tt i. 
vided into three parts, and plaited one over 
Another like a borſe's main) and ſo besten 
ſmooth and flat, with a mallet, with which 
ropes are bound, or ſewed to keep them 
from galling, _ „ Beate wn wns 
SI/NOPER (S.) the mineral called ruddle or 
ted lead, uſed by painters, 
8.) ſometimes means thoſe ſures or 
clefts that are between the ſtrata or layers o 
the earth in mines; ſometimes a cavity in 
ſome bones, the mouth or entrance whereof 
is very narrow, and the bottom broad, &c. 
SIP (V.) to drink or fup a very ſmall quan. 
tity of liquor at a time. „ 
SV/PHON (S.) an hydraulic inſtrument, com- 
poſed of a crooked tube, one leg or pan 
thereof being longer than the another ; after 
the whole is filled up with liquor, the ſhorteſt 
part is put into the tub, bottle, &c, and the 
weight of liquor in the longer leg, cauſing 
it to run out, the atmoſphere preſſing upon 
the fluid in the veſſel, cauſes it to riſe in 
the immerged tube, and ſo is conveyed out 
of ir, be, . 
SI'PPETS (s.) ſmall, thin ices of bread put 
into gravy, &c. under haſhed meat, &c, 
SIR (S.) a complimental title of honour, ein- 
lity and reſpect, paid by one man to another 
in common converſation z and when uſed to 
the king, has a note of admiration put after 
it, thus: Sir ! f | 
SIRE (S.) a father or begetter, the male pi. 
rent of man or beaſt. 


perſons to do ſomething that may be their 
ruin or deftruftion, 25 | 
SVRENS (S,) certain ſea-monſters, famous in 
the writings of the ports, 'who make them 
the daughters of the river Ac belaus, and of one 
of the nine muſes; they are ſaid to be thre 
in number; they dwelt on the coaſt of the 
Sicilian ſea, and ſung ſo harmoniouſly, that 
the mariners were in great danger of being 
ſhip-wrecked, by coming too near the ſhore 
to hear their melody; they were partly like 
beautiful women, and partly like birds, hav- 
ing the wings and feet of birds, and other 
parts were like women: It is further ſaid, 
that attempting to charm the Argonauts in 
their expedition, Orphens ſo excelled them 
that their attempts proved fruitleſs ; for ic 
venge they threw themſelves into the ſea, 
and became rocks; others ſay they became 
the monſters commonly call:d mermaids, 
SI/RIUS (8.) a bright ſtar in the mouth of the 
conſtellation called the Great Dog, of tht 
firſt magnitude, e 
SIRNA'ME (S.) che name of a family ; com- 
mos to women as well as men, till change 
by marriage. iS | 
SIRRAH (Part.) an exclamation or erp 
out (o a boy, when he is committing ſom# 
childiſh fault; alſo a term of ſcorn or con 
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Arles made of.2 pe yara, {commonly of | tempt, when ſpoken to s man. 


SISTER 


SYRENIZE (V.) to perſuade, entice, or draw 


r ſaid, 
l in 
them 
for 1e- 
le ſea, 
ecame 
ids, 
of the 
of the 


$I/'STERHOOD (S.) a 
ted together by ſome common laws or rules 

of policy or religion; but is 
cerftood of nuns, &c. 

$/STRUM (S.) an Egyptian muſical inftru- | 
ment uſed by the prieſts of Je, who is ſaid 
to have been the inventreſs thereof; it was 
of an oval figure, or à dilated ſemi-circle, in 
the ſhape of a ſhoulder-belt, with braſs wires 
acroſs, which played in holes, wherein they 
were ſtopped by their flat heads, &c, 

$IT (V.) to place or 


SITE (S.) the poſition of any place, buil2ing, 
or territory, 

$ITHE or SYTHE- (S.) an inſtrument to cut 
or mow down gral(s, corn, &c. | 

$SITOPHY/LACES (S.) Athenian magiſtrat es, 


SITUATE (V.) to put, place, feat, fix, or ap- 
SITUATION (5.) the 
$IX 


SUXFOLD (A.) any thing in number or quan- 
tity that is ſix times as many, or as much | 


NIXTEE/N (A.) the poſitive or cardinal num- 


— 


SS TER (S.) the female relation among the | 
children of the lame parents, or at leaſt one 
of them ; among the Fews, it extended to 
couſins, &c. N | 


ſociety of women uni- 


generally un- 


. 


put one's ſeif or another 
vpon a ſeat to reſt, : | | 


whole buſineſs it was to take care that none 
of the burghers bought any more corn than 
the law allowed; for Attica being no. good 
foil for grain, the Arbenians were obliged to 
be particularly careful about this commo- 
dity ; therefore they made a law, that no 
Abenian merchant or maſter of a ſhip ſhould | 
import corn to any port but Athens, and that 
the town might be well furniſhed, they ſent 
nine men of war yearly to convoy the mer - 
chant-men that ſailed to the Helleſpont to | 
trade for corn, which ſhips, attheir return, 
had two thirds of their lading carried into 
the city, and the remainder into Pireus; and 
to prevent ingroſſing and foreftalling, they 
were ſo: bidden to buy above 50 phorms or 
meaſures ; and if the ftophbylaces, of which 
there were 15, were negligent or guilty of 
corruption, they were puniſhed capita ly, | 


þ 


point the ſtation or being of any thing, 
place or manner of 
being put, placed, ſettled, &c. : 
1 the cardinal or poſitive number ſo 
called, characteted 6 or VI. s 


41 another, 


ber ſo called, marked 16, or XVI, alſo the 
name of a ſaction begun at Paris in the lat- 
ter end of the 16th century, in the time of 
the league; they were 40 in number, but 
upon account of their having aſſigned to ſix 
of their number the 16 wards ot Paris, to 
1 into the actions and inclinations of 
vere called the ſixteen 5 this faction was be- 
tun by one Rochebland, a citizen of Paris, 
under the pretence of breaking the me-fures 
of Henry III. Who, it was pretended, fa- 
Youred the Huguencts; and to binder Henry 


SIZE (S.) the bulk, ſtature, or proportioff of 
| 


1 


Re 
. 


citizens, and report accordingly, they | 
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ceeding to the crown of France; this Roche» 
bland had firſt a private conference with the 
two famous doctors and curates of St; Sewe= 
. rin and St. Bennet, and with a canon of 
- Soiſſons, who preached at Paris; th a few 
days theſe four drew in eight more, who 
appeared like 12 falſe apoſtles, and theſe - 
drew M others, which formed the Parifian _ 
league, which was ſoon ' ſtrengthened by a 
numerous aſſocistion of charchmen, citizens, 
and courtiers ; and tho" they joined the 
great league, formed at Peronne, yet as it 
had particular views of its own, ſo it fre- 
quently diſſented from the projects of the 
dukes of Guiſe or Maine, 1 WR, 
SIXTH (A.) the Grdinal number ſo called, 
referring to the place or order of any thing; 
in Muſick, it is deemed one of the original 
concords, or harmonical intervals, | 


one thing as compared to another; alſo. s 
ſticky matter uſed by painters, plaiſterers, 
Cc. to mix up their colours with to be uſed 

upon walls, ceilings, c. alſo as much bread 

or beer in the buttery of the univerſity of 

Cambridge, as in value amounts to a farthing, 

and which is ſet upon the name or ſcore of 

ſome particular ſtudent, and marlced 8. 
SIZE (V.) to paint, varniſh, waſh, daub, or 
ſmear any thing over with ſize; alſo te 
make or proportion things fit for particular 
uſes, of ſuch and ſuch a bulk or ſtature ; 
alſo to ſcore or run a tick in the buttery- 
book at the univerſity of Cambridge. 
SI'LEABLE (A.) of a proper, fit, juſt, or pro- 
port ionable length, breadth, or thickneſs, 
SI/ZER (S.) at the univerſity of Cambridge, is 
a ſcholar of the loweſt degree, a lort of ſfer- 
vitor or underling, „„ 
SK AlN or SK EIN (S.) a ſort of Ji dagger 

or ſhort ſWword; alſo a certain quantity of 
filk, thread, worſted, &c. confiſting of a 
number of reels tied up into a ſeparate par- 
cel or rank, 

SKA'RFED (A.) in Ship-building, is the join- 
ing or letting of one piece of timber into 
another. | | 

SKATCH or SCOTCH (V.) to ſtop the wheel 
of a cart or waggon from moving while 
it is loading or unloading, &c, by putting a 

block of timber, ſton», &c, under it. G 
SKE/LETON (8) the bones of a human, or 

any other creature, put together by art in 
their proper places, after all the fleſh is taken, 

off, See Skeleton, 
SKE'LLET or SKVLLET (S.) a ſmall metal 
veſſel, hcoped with a bale or hoop of iron, 
to Which there are four feet faſtened tot it 
to ſtand upon. 5 
SKE/PTICK, SKE/PTICISM, &c, See Sep- 
| tick, c. : 2 3 

SKETCH (v.) to draw the deſign or plan of 
any thing rudely or roughly, whilethe-fan+ 
cy is ſtrong and intent upon the ſubieck. 


IV. who was then kicg of NMavdrre, ſuc- 


n (8.) the firſt 0s 1ude drauyht of any 
| cc Mb 


A ming 


thing mide in haſte; with an intent to be 
perſected at more leiſure, | 
SCE/WER or SCU/ER (8.) a ſmall, ſhort 


piece of the branch of a tree, with the rind 


or bark peeied off, uſed by butchers, poul-f 
terer, e oke, Kc. to truſs up their meat, 
fowls, & 5 1 
SKI1FF (8.) * ſmall ſhip or bont, ptfncipally 
- uſed, on rivers\to/go'a pleaſuringin, &c. 
SKVLFUL ts.) experienced, knowing, well 
acquainted with a matter, &c, 


SKILL or SKV/LFULNESS (S.) knowledge, | 


"art, experience, capacity, judgment, under 

" ſtanding, &e, | f 
SKIM (V.) to ſtrike or take off the cream 
from milk; to piel and cull the beſt of a 
- commodity, &ec, | 
SKIN (V.) to flea or pull off the ſkin from an 


_ animal's back ; to 16b or plunder a perſon of | 


"the moſt valuable part of his effects, &c, 
SKIN (S.) the pelt or outward coat of an 
, #nima); that is or may be flead or pulled off 
Whole and jntire 3 alſo the outward rind of 
vn apple, or other truit, &c, 5 0 
SKINNER (S.) a cup-bearer, butler, or per- 
ſon that ha the care of the liquor, and ſer- 
ving the company. e : 
 SKVNNY (A.) (onbſfing of much ſkin, and 
lletle fleſh ; and in Animals is the lame with 
© "being lean, | Fe 
SKIP (V.) to leap, hop, or jump from one 


"SLA. 
SKREAM- (v.) to cry aloud or ſuddenly 3 
to bal or make a noiſe, &. Sy 
SKV (S.] the concave or heavens over our 
heads wherever we go, OP always 
a hemiſphere, the er continually 
ſanding — center of his ow˖a view, . 
SKY/-COLOUR (.) commonly means a cu - 
rious, fine, lig511(h, blue colour. | 
SKY/-LARK (S.) a fine ſinging bird. 
SLAB (8.) a puddle or mixture of dirt and 

water; alſo the -out-fide or ſappy parti oſ 

timber that is ſawn off; in Maſonry, the 
thin ſlices of marble that are cut off a large 
block for the uſe of fire-hearths, chimney- 
pieces, and tops for tables, &. are called 

. #654 4A i - ia 
SLA'BBY (A.) dirty, wet, plaſhy, &c, 
SLACK (A.) looſe, not tied up, or tight; alſa 

backward, flow, & c. 

SLA“CKEN (V.) to give way, to let looſe, to 

grow remils, n:gligent, . 
is left atter the melting the ore, and which 
commonly incorporates with the ceals, turf, 
&c, and fo tequites to be ſtamped or broken 
into ſmall pieces, in order to be ge- melt- 


.. 8 Yo1 
SLAKE (V.) to quench one's thirſt with a- 
ter, or other liquor; aiſo'to take out or 
quench the fire that is contained in lime, by 
pouring on water, in oider to make it into 
mortar, & c. 


place to another very nimbly, alſo to paſs | . 
over, to leave out words, &. in reading or | nag las ſweeping, taking away, or win 


| writi . 

SKI/P-KENNEL (S.) a mock name for a 
foot boy, &. . | | 
SKV/?PFR (5,) the name given to maſters of 
" trading-th 

Holland, &c. 
SKI POUND or SHIP-POUND (S.) a fo- 
reign weight, containing between three and 
four hunored pounds of our weight, 
SKV/FTON-(S.) in the . Riding of York. 
hire, a handſome, well built town among 
© the hill, that has a very large market weck - 
ly on Saturday, that not only ſupplies its 


own inhabitants with all manner of food 


and neceſſaries, but alſo the neighbouring 
villages round it ; diſtant from London 15 5 
computed, and 131 meaſured miles, | 
SKVRMISH (V.) to fight, brawl, ſquabble, 
quarrel ſuddenly, without regularity or or- 
der. £3 : l 
SKVRMISH (S.) a ſodden quarrel or fight b-- 


tween a {mail body of troops in the ſight of 


u regular army, on purpoſe to draw on a 

general engagement; but more penerally, 

means a mobbiſh ſort of a quarrel or en- 

counter, : f 
BKIKTS (8) thoſe parts of the upper gar- 

ments that arc looſe below the waiſt z alſo 
©'the borders or extremities of countries. 
SKIT ($}) # pretence, lying excuſe, « ſham, 
triek, or device, &e. ; 5 N 
SKI r T1994 (A.) wanton, ſooliſh, zpiſh, fon- 
< Uſtica!, &c, e 


„ or veſlelt that come from | 


ning all that is played for. 
SLA'NDEK (V.) to revile, reproach? backbite, 
or ſpeak evil or unjuſtly of a perlon. 
S. N DERER (S. ) une Who vilely and wrong - 
ſully reproac hes or belies his neigtibour's goud 
name and character. 88 
'SLA'NDEROUS (A.) reproachtul, reviling, 
injurious, wrongful, &c, | 
SLA'/NTING (A.) the inclining or not ſtand 
| ing, ftraight of any thing, as the ſide of 4 
4 hill, &c, i” | | 
"SLAP (V.) to ſtrike or give a blow with ſome- 
thing that is petty bro.d, as with the palm 
of the hand, &c. 8 
SLAP (S.) a blow with the palm of the band, 
or ſome other broad thing. 
SLASH (V.) to cut deep into the fleſh with a 
knife, &c, ; 

SLATE (S.) a ſort of thin ſtone uſed for cover- 
jog of houſes, &c. atſo'towrite on, &c, 
SLATE (V.) to tile or cover the root of aty 

building with fates. FS 
SLA/TTERN (S.) a flovenly or fluttiſh wo- 
man, one who dreſſes herſelf, and does her 
| bukineſs in à careleſs, negligent ſort of 4 
manner. 
SLA TT TERN (v.) to wearcloaths, or do bo- 
une is in an indecent, careleſs, ſlovenly mats 
ner, eſpecially ſpoken of women. 
SLAVE (S. ene Who is in a ſtale of bondag's 
abfolutglya tt he tyrannical command of 82: 


1 e 5 «lp 000 who is compeled town: 
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gxceedingly hard or long at all ſorts of q mad · 
AVE V.) to work uncommonly hard and | 
long, &ce. a 
SLAIVER (V;) to let the ſaliva of ſpitile run 
out of a perſon's mouth, E 
SLA VER (S.) bondage, hard-working, per- 
petual ſervitude, abſolutely under the com- 
mand of anoth8r,” without redreſs, _ 
$LAU/GHTER' (V.) to kill, murder, ſlay, 
or butcher, ; 
SLA/VISH (A.) any fort of work, buſineſs, 
or employment that is very tireſome, trou- 
bleſome, or heavy to do. 1 

SLAY (V.) to kill, murder, or butcher. | 
SLEA*FORD (8.) in Lincolnſhire, is a town 
that of late years has grown very populous, 
vhereby the market is very large weekly on 
Saturday; it is fituated in a pleafant valley 
upon a ſmall river, whoſe ſtream is ſo rapid, 
that the froſt never ſtops it, and its market- 
place, which is Jarge, is in the form of a pa- 
rgllelogram, or long ſquare, faciog three 


| great firee's 5; diſlant from Londem go com- 


puted, and 102 meaſured miles | 

SLEA/ZINESS (S.) a ſort of t or im- 
perfection in weavers work, that is made 
very ſlight, which renders th, parts eaſy 10 

be pulled aſunder, or ſeparated the one from 
the other, &c, 5-0 

LED or SLEDGE (S.) carriages that are 
ſometimes wholly without wheels, and 
ſometimes have broad or very low ones, 


which are uſed for the carrying of goods ou 


of one warchouſe, &c, into another,” eſpe- 
cially in Holland, &c. and here in England, 
to draw traitors on to the place of execution 

a'ſo the name of a large hammer uſed by 


the ſmiths in forming anchors, and other} 


heavy works, &. 


SLEEK or SLICK (A.) glib, ſmooth, plain, | 


even, &c, 

SLEEP (V.) to reft and compoſe the body and 
ſaculties of the mind, by a ceſſation from 
labour, motion, &c, | 

SLEE/PERS (S.) in a Ship, are thoſe timbers 
that lie before and behind the 3 of a ſhip, 

SLEEPLESS-(A:) that is not capable of tak- 
ing reſt by ſleep; in Phyſick, à diſcaſe called 
watching, &c, ior | 

SLEE/PY A.) inclined or heavy to * 6 or; 

that cannot forbear ſleeping, drowſy, &c, 

SLEET (S.) an imperfect fort of ſnow, 

SLEE'TY (A.) weather that is between ſnow 
and rain, ; | 1 

SLEEVE (s.) that part of a garment that 
contains the arm. 4 

SLEE'VELESS (A.) that has no ſleeves ; alſo 
trifling, fil y, with reſpect to errands ot pre- 
fences, 5 


SLEIGHT- of SluoHr (.) dextefity, cug-] 


ning, knowledge, judgment, ſkill, Kc. 
SLENDER (A) Mo Fall in bak, or cie- 


SLICE (s.) a tbin broad piece of byead, bad 
| OR ) the name of idr vleg i 

_ cogkery, to turn fiſh in a frying-pao, &c«. 

SLICE (V,)'to cur toto thin 2 5 W. Hen * 
SLIcKEN (V.) ts poliſh or make very glib 

or ſmogih, by rubbing, &c., 

SLI'CKNESS (s.) ſmoothneſs, poliſhedneſs, 


pros &c. ; + 
SLIDE (S.) ice, or any other place worn yery 
ſmooth by much rubbing, Ke. 3 
SLIDE (V.) to move glibby along, /to glide 
along the ice, or any other ver 2 place. 
SLIGHT (A.) weak, poor, fender, imper- 
fea, &c, 8 125 8 ; 
SLIGHT (V,) to hurry a thing over, ta do fe 
cargleſly ; to, diſregard ot diſeſteem any per- 
ſon, thing, or bufineſ Is „ 
SLIM (3.) tall, thin, or ſlender, 
SLIME (S.) the NNppery ſoft mud that ſettles 
upon the ſhore of a. ſea or river, upon the 
going out of the tide; alſo any thick clam- 
my matter, ſuch as the ſticky mayer thgt 


* 
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arifes ſrom fiſh after it is dead, 
SLING (S.) ſometimes means an infirument . 
to throw flones with, ſuch a boys play 
with, conſifting of two ſtringe about a yard 
(more or leſs) long, and a piece of leather 
to lay the ſtone, &c, in; alſo.an inſttumegt 
uſed by Brezvers'to take faſt hald of cafſks, 
in order to convey them into l cellar, fgrg- 
houſe, e. ne, . 
SLING (v.) to throw ſtones out of a ſling, 
Ce. alſo to throw or put fire-arms” aver 
one's ſhoulders, &c. alſo to faſten any thing 
ſq axto te liſted out of one place into ap- 
other, &c. and at Sea, it meant to hang 2 
bowl with” liquor fo in a rope, that it may 
comply with all motions of the ſhip, with- 
out ſpilling the liquor; and in Surge, it is 
the banging or puſting a broken leg orarm, 
in a bandaye, that it may be eafed, &. 
SLINK (S.) an abortive or caft calf, or other 
creature z alſo. the name of 3 wild beaft, 
whoſe ſkin or hide is valuable. 
SLINK 8 to miſcarry ot drop a creature's 
young before its ſull and proper time z a/fo 
to ſteal or ſneak a. out of the company 
. Privately, &c. | AS 
SLIP (8. a miſtake or error in ſpeaking, 
Writing, &c, alſg a fall or fNiding; all a 
long, narrow piece of ground, fil, uff, &c, 


alſo a fprig pulled from off a tree, Ec. 
[SLIP (V.) to flide, fall, miſtake, or commit 


an error in ſpeaking or writing, &c, 
SLI/PPERS (S.) a ſert of ſhoes worn in a 
merning, &c, in an undreſs, that are not 
' faſtened er buckled, and ſome bave no hind 
quarters, and but a ſhort vamp in the front. 
s pPERY (A) dangerous to go or walk 
upon, for fear of ſliding or falling down 5 
alfo a perſon that cannot be depended upon. 
SLIT (2.) a long cut or crack, a rent or di- 
viſion that runs along the grain of a board, 


| Poa! alſo weak, flight, poop, tnean, 


Ae e of ui 


cloth, c. 
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SLV (V.) to cut a loaf, &c, in thin pieces. 
SLVVER {(S.) a flice ot thin pitte cut off a 


DT 
'$LO or SLUT HFULNESS (S,) that flug- 


'SLO/THFUL (A.) heavy, id'e, lazy, uowill- 


 _- nerly fellow, | 


SLOVENLINESS 67 careleſſneſs in bcha- 


8 SLOUGH 65 a thick, derps muddy, quaggy 
a 


SLOW (A.) tedious, dull in motion ; alſo 


' * $SLUCE or SLUICE (s.) a vent or drain for 


* BLU'GCARD (S.) a heavy, dull, Noggiſh, or 


SLUMP (V.) to lip, or fall down or inte any 
ert, dirty place. : 


8 . . 
; 
t ; * # > 


SLIT ( * rend, tear, cut, or part aſugger 


violent 


Yo 


loaf, &c, | 

SLOk (5.) a ſmal!, blackiſh, wild plumb, of a 
very harſh or rough tafle, | 
SLOOP (S.) a (mall ſbip or veſſel that makes 
ſhort or coaſting vcyages. 
SLop (V.) to daub or wet any place or thing 
\ by TOA water, &c, on it. 

'SLOPE (V.) tolean from an vpright or per - 
pendicular line, as the fide of an hill, e. 
SLO SPY (A) wet, foul, dirty, full of pud- 

Ales or flops, 2 
$LORS (S.) are ſometimes taken for phyſical 

compoſitions or potions ; and ſometimes for 


any meſs bf mixed liquors ; aiſo cloathing| 


. for ſeamen, &c, | 
SLOT (s,) among Huntſmen, is the mark or 


a deer's foot makes in the ground, 


giſh, heavy diſpoſition of mind that renders 
a perſon unwilling to act, fiir, or do any 
thing: idleneſs, lazineſs, droniſhne!s, 


ing to act, ſtir, or do any thing. ; 
SLOUCH (8.) a Novenly, undecent, unman- 


SLGUCH (V.) to go or move along in a rude, 
aukward, undecent, ill-dreſſed, flovenly 
manner. So 1 

SLO/VEN (S.) an ill-dreſſed, naſty, careleſs, 
dirt fellow. 

Viour or attire, negligence or ditlineſs in 
per ſon or dreſs, | 


lace ; alſo the caſt ſkin of a ſnake; or the 

 ynſide or pichy part of the horn of an ox, 

bull, or cow, &c. uſed frequently to ſtrength- 
en the barks or fences of fields, &c, 


cautious, or long before a perſon comes to a 
final! reſolution. 8 : ; 
SLOW'/NESS (S.) tediouſneſs, cautiouſneſs, 
reſervedneſs, ſtatclineſs, &c, 
SLU'BBER (V.) to huriy, or do a thing flo- 
yenly over. 


water, whereby it may be let in or out of 
lands, Ju: &c, 
SLUG (£ } a dew-ſnail that has no ſhell; alſo 
a long plcce of lead or beaten bullet to ſhoot 
out of A gun; alſo a ſhip or boat that is more 


fit for carrying large quantities of heavy | 


goods than ſailing, it moving but very lowly, 


ſloth ful fellow. 
$LU/GGISH (A.) dull or heavy of motion, 
5 lazy, droniſh, &c, 3 
"$LU'MBER (V.) to ſleep imperſectiy, to 
doze, or lake ſhort naps, &c, 
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SLUNK ( A.) gotten or flolen away private; 
alſo caſt or brought forth before the dug 


time, . f 
SLUR (V.) to daub, ſmear or obliterate wee 
writing; alio to give a, perſon. an ill name 
or character, to burt his reputation; allo to 
play many notes upon a muſical inflrument 
with one drawing of the le-, &c, | 
SLUR (S.) a daubing or obſcuring wet writing; 
alſo a mark in muſick made over the heady 
of ſeveral netes, to denote that ſo many a 
axe contained under it are to be ſuunded with 
one drawing of the bow, breathing, &c, 
SLUT (5.), a woman that is careleſs, ditty, 
and naſly in cleaning her houſe, dreſſing thy 
victuals, c. a | 
SLU'TTISH (A.) naſty, dirty, and careleſt 
in cookery, or other parts of houly 
 wifery, , | 
SLY (A.) crafty, ſubtle, cunning, ſecret, u. 
ſerved, watching a clandeſtine opportunity 
to do miſchief, 5 
SMACK (S.) a reliſh, taſte, deſire, or longing 
for any thing ; alſo an introduction int 
ary art, ſcience, or buſineſs ; alſo the noiſy 
that eager amorous kifling with the lip 
R makes. 2 | ; 
SMACK (V.) to make a noiſe with a lon 
whip, or with the lips in kifling, &c, 
SMALL (As) little in ſize, bulk, or ature, 
SMALI.CRAYPT s.) in Ting. is 
L. „) in Fiſpirg, is any thin 
uſed to catch the 0 cat ts 4. of 
ſmall ſhips or veſſels, &c. 


cal in England, that ariſes in a great num- 
ber of puſtules in the ſkin, filled with a white 
purulent matter, and which very frequent) 
leaves pits or dents in the face, bands, &c, 
SMALT (S.) a blue powder uſed by painter 
and others; alſo blue enamel, 
SMARA'/GDUS (S.) an emerald or preciow 
my of a curious, tranſparent, green c.. 
our, 
SMA/RDEN (s.) an ancient town in Ker, 
whoſe market is weekly on Monday; dil. 
\ tant from Londen 21 computed, and 3 
meeſured miles. i 
SMART (V.) to have an acute pain, occt- 
fioned by a cut or prick in any part of the 
body, or ſome very ſharp liquor's being 
poured into the eyes, &c. | 
SMART (A.) witty, quick, ready, briſk all 
piercing, ſtrong, &c, 
SMA/RTNESS (S.) readineſs, quickne, 
briſkneſs, wittineſs, ſharpneſs, &c, 
SMATCH or SMA/TTERING (8. a ſmall 
| 45 knowledge, or (light ſkill in 49) 
thing. 
SMA/ITERER (S.) one that has a flight a 
ſuperficial knowledge of things, bs, 
SMEAR (V.) to daud or ſpread greaſe, ait 
&c, over any thing, - 


SMELL (V.) t EUN abi diffinguifh th 
ens yariow 


SMALL-PO/X (S.) a diſeaſe almoſt epidemi- \ 


white 
nent 
5, &c, 
inter 
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- Pour; alſo to klacken copper- plates with the 
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various odours that ſeveral bodies emit, 
through the noſtrils. | * e 
WE LLING (S.) that ſenſe or faculty of the 
body which by the noſtrils perceives and diſ- 
. tinguiſhes the various odours of flowers, &c. 
SMELT (8.) a curious ſ{nall-river-fiſh, very 
much valued by moſt people. ; 
MELT (V.) to reduce ore into a liquid, and 
ſeparate the metal contained therein from 
the droſs, & c. by the aſſiſtance of firein a 
, fyrnech, e 154 | . 
SMERK (V.) to ſmile or look amorouſly, 
SMI/CK ET ($.)-a woman's ſhift or ſmocle, or 
that linen garment ſhe wears next her ſkin, 
SMILE (V.) to look pleaſantly, to begin to 
laugh, &c. 5 
MITE (V.) to firike, beat, or hit.; and in 
the Scripture Language, ſrequenily means to 
deftroy, overthrow, or kill. 
$MITH (S.) any artificer that works with a 
forge and hammer, &c, whether it be in 
iron, ſilver, &c.. but commonly is meant of 
thoſe that work in iron only, who are uſual - 
ly called black»ſmiths; the others are called 
gold- ſmithe, filver-ſmiths, copper-ſmiths, 
&c, ES. | ; 6 16 20048 
SMITHERY (S.) the trade, work, or buſi- 
neſs of a (mith,. $5444 2 
$MITHY (S.) che oſſice or ſhop furniſhed 
with a forge, bellows, anvils, batnmers, &c. 
for the execution of ſmiths work,” ' 
SMI/TTEN (A.) affected, ſtruclæ, ſtrongly in- 
clined to, or made in love with a perſon or 
thing, A 
SMOCK (S.) the linen garment that a wo- 
man wears next her ſkin, and that covers 
her whole body, .  - 4s 22 1 
SMOCK-FACED (A.) a man or boy with an 
efleminate or womaniſh look, ſmooth, and 
without a beard, &. Pas 
SMOKE (S.), a humid vapour, exhaled from 
water or other. moiſt things; «Iſo that which 
iſſues from all green combutlibles, and ſuch 
at are impregnated with ſulphur, &c, 
SMOKE (V.) o emit a humid ſteam or va- 


laoke of a candle, torch, &. alſo to con- 
ſume tobacco by drawing the ſteam or ſmoke 
through a tube, and venting it at a.perſon's 
mouth; alſo to = a hint of a dev 4x in- 
tentions, to gueſs at his deſigns, c. 

+MO'/KINESS (S.) the condition of a room, 
c. that is troubled with ſmok e. 

SMO'KY (A. ) troubled with the fumes arifing 
from the firing made uſe of in any thing 
that is full of ſmoke. 

SMOOTH (v.) to plane, . poliſh, or take off 


the barſhneſs or irregularities of liquors, | 


boards, ſtones, &c» | 7 
SMOOTH. (A.) mild, pleaſant · taſted, plain, 

even, well- poliſhed, &. | 64.0? 
MOTHER (v.) to ſtifle, ſuffocate, or ſtop 


a perſon's breath ; alſo to conceal or hide al 


perſon's faults, &c. 


7 


| 


SMU'GGLE (v.) to run goods out 
clandeſtinely, without paying the duty the 
government has appointed; to do any thing”. 


SMU'GGLER (S.) one who makes a trade of 


SNACK. (S.) a ſhare, 


8:N- A 


dteſſed, &c. [ þ Arp 


To ſmug up, to dreſs up very clean, neat, 


or 2 in order to look agreeable. in 


the eyes of every beholder. FEI a 
of a ſhip 


ſecretly or unjuſtifiably, &c. allo to kils a 
girl in a corner, &c. | 4 
carrying or exporting prohibited goods out 
of, and bringing ſuch into a nation; and 
alſo that brings goods a-ſhore from a board 
a ſhip, that ate allowed, without paying 
the duties or cuſtoms appointed. 


SMUr (v.) to daub or ſmear any thing over 


with ſoot, greaſe, &c, 


SMUT (<.) any dirt or black matter, | eſpeci- 


ally ſoot in a chimney, burnt cork, &c, allo © 
a diſeaſe in corn; alſo obſcene diſcourſe, |. 


S$MU/TTINESS (S.) dirtineſs'or ſoptineſs, &c. - 
+ alſo bawdy or obſcene talk or diſcourſe... _ _ 
SMU/TTY (A.) dirty, black, ſmeared with 


11 &c, alſo naſty, immodeſt, or obſcene 

talk, Ee We | 

rt, or proportion ol 

any thing, wherein divers perſons ate con- 

cerned. F | 5 
To go Snacks, to be partner in, encourager, 


promoter, or forwarder of any thing. 


SNA/GGY (A.) tetchy, ſnarling, | waſpiſhy» > 


8 
e 


| 


MO'THER (.) a great fume or ſmoke ati 
hng from the burning of wet ſtraw, &c, 


| 


SNA/FFLE (S.) a particular ſort of bit for the 


mouth of a ſaddle horſe, 


- 


SNAG (S.) a tooth that ſtands out 2 little 


longer han the reſt; alſo a teichy, waſpiſh . 


perſon. 


quarrelſome, &c, 


SNAIL (S.) 4 reptile that breeds in-gardens, 


with a ſhell or houſe on its bach, of a flimy » 
nature, and without bones, ſaid to be very 
good when boiled in milk, for decaying and 
conſumptive perſons, Free 


SNAKE. (S.) one. of the ſpecies of ſerpents, 


ſaid not to be venomous, &. | 


SNAP (S.) a ſudden noile made. by firiking 


one's fingers together when wet, as the 
barbers do, or of breaking a ſtick, &, alſo 
a ſmall piece of meat or viAuale, 


NAP (V.) to ſp-ak ſhortly, to anſwer eroſoly, 


ta make a noiſe by ſtriking the fingers toge - 
ther when wet, or by breaking a ſtick, c. 


' alſo to make a noiſe in the manner of a” 


drum, as children do with bits of board, 
ſcooth wood put between their fingers, &. 


SNAP-DRA'GON.(S.) a Chri/imas gambol or 


innocent ſport mad: by putting raiſins into 
brandy, c, and ſettintz it on fire, to ſnatch 
them out and eat them, 


NA'PPERS (8, ) waſpiſh perſons that anſwer 


croſsly or peeviſh)y, &c, alſo play-things 
for children, made of bone, or bits 

board, thin, hard Wood, to put between 
their fingers, and to make 8a noiſe like a 
drum, &c, 


C3 
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SN A'PPISH (A.) peeviſh, croſs, ſorly, angry, 
tra$b ed, in- naturrd, &&“. 

SWARE (S.) a gin, trap, or contrivance, to 
catch birds, harey, rabbets, men, &c, in, 


a "4 


to prejadice them. WE, 


SNARE (V.) 10 entrap or catch & perſon in | 


"4iMculry, to lay baits for an innocent pet- 
Mon to be made guiſty of a miſdemeanour. 
SNAKL (V.) to growl or make a noiſe like 

un bngry dog allo to ſpeak ſnappiſhly, an- 
, or find trifling faults, e. | 
 SNATCH'(V-) to jerk or catch any thing 
"haſtily, rubely, eagerly, or by force, &c. 
SNAYTCH-BLOCK (s.) in 2 Sbip, is a great 
block with a ſhiver in it, anc a notch cut 
utoußh one of the cheeks, by which a rope | 
is reeved into it very otpedicioody, as well 


In the middle, as at the ends; it js com- 


monly faſtened to the main-maſt with a 
rap, and-uſtd for the winding tackle, 
SNATHE-or SNAITHE (8) in the 7. 

ding of e a ſmall town, ſituated 
on the river Cai 
on Friday; diſtant from London 136 com- 
puted, and 175 meaſured miles, 
SNEAK (V.) to crawl or creep about ſoftly or 
Privately, like one aſhamed of what he is 
doing z alſo to act or do any thing in a co- 
Wetbus, mean-ſpirited ay or manner. 
SNEA KINO (A.) poor or mean-ſpirited, 
unge nerdue, niggardly, &. | 
SNEER (V.) to laugh in a ſcornful ot deſpite- 
ful manner, fillily or fooliſhly, &c, 


refſing one's ſelf by words or looks, 

SNEEZE (V.) to Wake a nviſe at the mouth 
and noſe, by reaſon of a convulfive diſorder 

in the muſeles of the breaſt, noſe, &c, 
BNF/TSHAM- or 'SWE/TISHAM (s.) in 
Nor fol ' à ſmall ton, ſituated upon the 
'Tife.of the little river Typel, formerly famous 
| For the large herds of neat cattle that were 
ed in and near it; its market is weekly on 
Friday ; diſtant from Londn 82 computed, 


und Y60 meaſured miles, - 


| 


SWH KER '6r SNVGGER (v.) to laugh or] þ 


tierle w Ay, fooliſhly, contemptuouſſi, 
or by way of game or ſport at another's 
A 0 


SNIP (V.) to cut u flit in, or l pee off from 


"ſomething with ſeifſars, ſhears, Bec, 


NIP (5.)a'fmall piece or bit eut off from a | 


(Whole loaf, piece, garment; We. 
, SNTPE*(S:) a ſmall eatable bird or fowl, 
ENI'VEL (8.) the excrement that is di- 
"charged ot the noſe, that thick, Nimy mat- 
RRR 
SN{/VELLING or SNV/VELLY (A4) ſnntty- 
' noſed,” mean - ſpirited, poor, lite, not done 
to perfection. | 
SNORE of SNOAR (v.) to wake à noiſe 
through the mouth or noſe when aſleep, 
S$KORT (V,) to fart and make a noiſe like a 
horſe that is frightened, oa. 


der, whoſe market is weekly | 


4 
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SNO/TTY (4. ) daubed of fineared with fue 


Alo mean-ſpirited, ſneaking, | &c, 
SNOUT (s.) the noſe, eſpecially of a hog, 
SNOW (S.) a meteor engendered'in the air by 
moiſture and cold, and expoſed to our view 
in, broad thin flakes of ice, of an ex- 
| — white colour, and porous ſub. 
ſtance. ee, 
SNOW (V.) to drop or let fall ſnow, cot - 
 , gealed water, or thin flakes of ice of x 
very White colour, 
SNOWY (A.) full of ſnow, or ſomet 
relating, belonging, or like to ſnow, 
' SNUB (V.) to brow-teat, check, huff, find 
fault with, or angrily ſtop a perſon, 
SNUDGE (v.) to walk along as it werg 
wrapped up in one's ſelf, without re 
ing perſons or things that may be ih the 
© way, ee. bh: tC 
SNUf F (S.) any ſort of powder taken up the 
noſe j and now ptincipally made of to- 
To tale 'fnuff, to ſnuff or draw 
FL ſort of 3 at the noſe; —4— 
affronted with what another perion ſays or 


a does. d : 
SKU'FF-BOX (s.) a modiſh toy, mate of 
gold, friver, Se, to contain and carty ſnuff 


| ; n. a N ; 1 
8NU/FF-DISH (S.) an inſtrument to contain, 


put, or lay a pair of ſnuffers in, 
SNU/FFERS (S.) en infirument to trim 1 


; candle, lamp, &c. with, to make them burn 
SNEER (S.) a taunting way or manner of ex- ate #3 \ 


the clearer, Se. 
SNU/FFISH or | 
ſmeared with ſnuff; alſo one that is ſoon 
, angry, or takes offence at what another fays 
SNU/FFLE (v.) to make a noiſe in the bead, 
or thro' the noſe, to ſpeak imperfect h, xt. 
SWU/FFLING (8) ſpeaking thro' the noſe, 
dreathing or making a rattling noiſe in the 
head, or through the noſe, - 7 
(A.) hid, conceated, ſecreted, Cloſe of 
'» Cafe, cut of danger, &a, nn 
NU'GGLE (V.) to run the'vofe into ancther's 
boſom, ## a child does into its nurſe's u 
kiſs or embrace familivvly in bed, &c. 

80 (Part.) thus, in Ie manner, very fine! 
| O! rare, &c, +5 3% Et | | 
SOAK 'or SOKE (V.) to ſteep, or immerg? 
any thing in liquor, in order to have it 

thoroughly impregnated, &c. | 
SOAP or SOPE-($.) anexceeding uſeful con- 
modity, compoſed by art of pot-aſhes, oi, 
e. ofeful to waſh linen, &c, of which 
there are various ſorts, adapted to particulet 

| _ uſes, &c, a 

SOAR (V.) to fly up on high like a bird, © 

have lofty and ambitious thoughts, &c. 
SOARING (8.) aftual mounting up in ths 
air lilee birds j alſo aiming at higher mu- 

ter*, ambition &c, , 
$0B (V.) to 9 the ſorrow of the mind 


SNOT ($.) that mucout or phlegmy matter or | 


excrement that is dilc harged at the noſe, 


ny manger of breathing, &c. 
by a con vulſive r of 0 BING 


— 


8NU/FPY (A.) daubed o | 


mn > a» © 


#4 © 


#087 - 
" by crying 2 | 
_ of the. mind, by ,convulve fetching and 
— emitting the breath, &c, „ 
| $O/BER., (A.] ſedate, thoughtful, in one's 


$0/BER NESS 0x SQBRIETY (S.) prudence, 
avity, regularity of behaviour, temperance 
ina cating, and eſpecially in drinking, Ke. 
$0/CAGE (S.) an inſeriout tenure of lands, 


mall have common in the waſtes of the lord 
_ for bis necefſay beaſts, &c. for the mainte- 


expreſſing the inward temper} 


" right mind, and regular way of thinking, no 
* ways intoxicated with, ſpixitous liguors, &c, | 


whereby the tenant is to perform ſervice of | 
huſbandry. tothe lord, for which the feoffee| 


as g 9 n . 
4 « ;, F I 
; 
4 4 
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$0'DOMY (S.) the unnatural coupling of one 
man with another, &c, | 2 
S0 FFA (S.) a fort of bench or couch uſed 
among the Turks, Oc. raiſed at a proper aiſ - 
"tance from the ground about a hall or cham- 
ber, 0 ſit or lie upon, being covered with 
carpets,  &c, and in this manner to look out 
of the window, and ſee what piſſes, _, 


Is 


SOY/FFES (S.) a ſe& among the Turks, bo 


paſs for a fort of Puritans, or over-religious 
perſons, who read as they go along the fireets 
and publick places, and are always buſy with 
their heads, that notice may be taken of 
their ſeeming devotion 3 and when they 


8 


|  ipeak it is only two worde; as God's greats 


nance, and advancement of tillage, &c, _ 
SWCAGER or SO'KEMAN (87 one Who 


plougbing of his lord's lands at his own ro- 
. 
$O/CLABLE or $O/ 


for, delighting in company, &c._ 
$0CVELY (S.] a collective body of 


„n „% 


oe 

united together under proper laws or re 
| Araints for the-better carrying on of ſome 
1 publick affair, buſinc ſa, or trade; and this; 
i either univerſal to a nation or people, 


mon ſocie/y, or particularly of a few perſons, 
united by grants, charters, or privileges, for 


ſo as the Royal Society, Cc. 


lower, or maintainer of the theological api-; 
nions of Fauflus Sociniui, whois ſaid to af- 
firm, that Jelus Chriſt; was a mere man, 


| holds lande or tenements by the tenure of 


| Eo © ying cornices, 
CIAL (A.) proper or fit} ,w 


| i confidered or taken collectively 28 one com- g 


the improvement of arte aud ſciences, &c.| 

| Ys I. «religious o 
$OCUNIAL (S.) one that is an abetter, fol-“ „ . 
SOTTEN (V.) to render or make 


that the Father only was God, and that the 
name of God given in the ſcripture to Jeſu | 


Enit means only that the Father bad gi 


a the which reaſon; men and angels ought to adore; 
| bim; he denied the 1etemption of Chriſt, 
le of - affirming, that he died only to give mankind | 


n pattern of beroxck, virtue, and to ſeal his 
doctrine with his death; . original fin, grace, 
, and piedeſtigation, he reckoned as mer⸗ 
. chimeras, &c., . bs | 
ROCI/NILANISM (S.) che religious doctrin 
of the Socinianss. 1 ; 
$OCK. (s.) ſomathing to put at the bottom 0 
2 feet, to keep them warm and dry, &c. 
OCKET (S.) that part of a candleſtiek that 
contains the candles or any other thing for 
ke purpoſe, - pats 2 TY f 
$0D ($.) a treen, hesthy ſors of a turf that is 
pared off, to be laid down on ſome other 
place,” & & „ ae, e, 
50 DDE (A.) eeped er ſoaked in liquory 
ſte wed ot haile d, vr made ſoft by liquor, &c. 
$0/DOMITE (S] 086 who commits, or is 
. guilty of the vooatural Gs. of ſodgmy. _ 
80DOM1'TICAL (A.) pertaining. or belang- 
_ ing 1 the aQ of ſogomy. i n | 


77 
him a ſovereign power over all creatures, for 


Kc. 
SOIL (V 1 


| SOJOURN 


| templation of an N he | 


God protefi, Gud's pute, God Sc. 
50771748.) in 3 nh ras of the 
.., co:00a of the capital of a column; alfo any 
latform or ceiling formed of croſs beams, or 
the ſquares. or copart ments 
ereof are enriched with ſculptures, pant - 


ing, &c. 


{SOFT (A.) pliant, yielding to ihe touch 3 alſo 


Ok in underſtanding, foo;1th, Gy, idle; 
NE - 2 
. . Seft Bodies, ſuch as by a gentle preſſure 
yield or give way, and loſe their piiftine 
form without recovering it again, 26 dough, 
mud, moiſt clay, &c, 
SO FTA (S.) Tui canons or ben: ficiazies, 
who have a 2 yeas)y allowance; ſor ſaying 
L lice for the dead at the tombs 
of the ſultans, &c, | FOR 
pliant or 


Yielding to the touch by fire, or any ober 


* n meant; alſo to appeaſe, or ſatisfy an: angry 
and had no exiſtence before Mary, that the 
Holy Gyoft was, not a diſtinct perſon, and 


perſon; alſo 10 break off the edges of 80 
ours in painting, by blending or mixing them 
. 778 together. | oo 
SO'FTISH (A.) inclining to be ſoft or phant . 
| {20 200d 3 ſo Gly, fooliſh, weak, &c; 

SOHO (Pat.) ſtop, #ay, bearken, obſerve, 
LN r Way ” we 
OIL (S.) the ground or eanth of a country 
or nation to which a regard 


| is particularly 
had, as to its natural fituation of. heat, cold, 


8 


ground for . ib ge, Kc. aſs, to 
dirt, ſpoil, or render good. for nothing, 
4 1 ee. abide, or 
ay a while in a place. x 
Latin name fos the S a 
with the Clymifts is uſed for gold, and ed 
O; vith the Halli, u 13 the golden c- 
our in the coats of. lavercigh- priversy in 
Muſick, it is the contrafted name of feveral 
noi as in the ſeale/or gandut, fach un Gt, 
Cc. D. lo fol re, Ce, most the French, it 
is the name of a ſhilling, os 12 deni. 
$O/LACE- (S.) joy, pleaſure, comfort, fatiz- 
fattion, ochght, Kc. a 


to 


IsO LACE (V. to-pleaſe, | rejoice, op sst 


comfort and ſatisfaction, in the uis as con 


> SE 3 


1 .Cce4 , 


” 
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"SOLAR (A.) ſomething belonging or relating 


to the ſun. 


their motion. 


the ſun returns again to the ſame equinoc- 
tial or ſolſtitial point, which is about 365 


SOLA RES (S.) called alſo Charf, a people of 
© Meſopotamia, and the adjacent coun ries, 


and perform their religious worſhip fo le- 
erxetly, that it was never yer diſcovered, noi 
._ even by thoſe who from among them were 
converted to the Chriſtien faith, for fear of 
being murdered, © according to the fixed re- 
ſolution of the others, of being the death of | 


they ſhould dec 


Nature. | 
80˙¹ DER or So DER (V,) to join, cement, 
flaſien, or cloſe together with ſolder, 
$O'LDIER ($.) one who makes war his em-[SOLVCITOUSNESS or SOLV/CITUDE 6 
e ns peg Ph which he receives 4 certain 


or livery of a fate, king, or prince, &c, 
SO'/LDIERY (S.) the regular tr 
- king, or prince, that are kept 

©- Eloathed at their expence, 


4 8 O : „ 4 


Solar Month, is that ſpace of time that is 
pent by the ſun's going through one ſign, 
or a twelfth part of the Zodiack, © 

Solar Syſtem, in Aftronomy, is that order or 
ſuppoſed diſpoſition of the celeſtial bodies, 
which move round the. ſun at the center of 


Solar Year, is that ſpace of tine in which 


days 5 hours and $2 minutes. 


, thus called, upon account of their being 
ſuappoſed to worſhip the Sun; they have no 
churches, but meet in under-ground placee, 
and far from any city, where they practiſe 


_ thoſe who ſhould preſume to divulge the ſe- 


crete of their religion. The grand ſeignor'e 


baſſa's not obſerving any exteraal acts of de- 


votion that they performed, ordered that| 
are themſelves, that they 


might judge whether their ſect might be to- 
lerated in the Turkiſh empire; upon which 
they joined the Surtans, or Facobites,, but 
Without obliging them ſelves to the practice 
of Chriſtianity, and ftill continuing their 
private aſſembiies. | l 


ter pipes, &c. of a very binding, flicking 


um, falary, or reward, and wears the cloaths: 


„of aftate, 
n pay, and 


SOLE (A.) one perſon, place, or thing. * 


foot upon which we walk or tread; 


"$O'/LECISM (8.) at impropriety in ſpeeeh, or 


tai ing of nonſer ſe, &c, 
SOLEMN (A.) any thing 


iy, &c, wy 


cency, dus order; and regularity, 
SOLE'M 


»ftivel, 


wy * + 8 £ & 
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* SOLEMNIZAITIQUL/ of — — 
(5) de ava} performange of 8 momenjoyh 


done or performed: 
with reverence, 'majeſty, accorum, fortna- 
ET ; { 1. Þ 


NITY (S.) the grave and decent per- 
-* formance” of an religious ceremony; alſo 
the orderly pomp of. à proceſſion or publick 
ſhew, or annual celebration of a publick ſe- 


1 
J 


£ 


4 


8 0 L. 

| - affair, either civil or religious, with or In an 

its decent ceremonies, © © 

SO'LEMNIZE (V.) to perform or do any thing 
in or with its proper ceremonies ad for, 
"malities, whether rcligious or civil," ſuch a; 
the celebtating a prince's birth-day, obfery. 

ing a pi blick fa, Kc 4 


SOLE-TE/NANT{(S,) in Law, is a man 
woman who h0:ds Jands in bis or ber cn 


right, 4 
$OL-FA-ING 8.) the art and a of Ting; 

a tune by the contiafted names of the 

notes in which it is compoſed, calling them 
ſo, la, mi fa, Oe. e 
SOLVCIT (V.) to urge, 

pray, deſite; alſo to | 

affair or buſineſs very earneſtly, & 
SOLVCITANTS (S') in the Cheb / Nan, 
" are thoſe confefſors who tempt” or ſoheit 
their penitents in any indecent or ſcandaloy 
practice, againſt "whom divers bulls hape 
3 publiſhed by ſundry popes, and efpeci- 


Yreſs, importune, Hey, 
ollow or peeve ag 


| ally by Gregory XV. which extends itſelf tg 
| all” the churches of that communion, "4nd 
"appoints, that thoſe ho are tonvicked of 


dergo the uſual penance, but be ſerrio the 
gallies for five or fever years, and ſometimey 
impriſoned for life; and if the offence wa 
very notorious, the inquifitors might deliver 
them over to the ſecular magi?rate ; they 
| are to be ſuſpended for ever from hearing 
confeſſions, and to be deprived of their bene- 
ces and dignities, c. „ 
SOLICIT \'I1ON'"('S,) a begging, praying, or 


| | ü earneſtly entredtiny,” &e. 
8O'LUER or SO'DDER (S.) a compoſition; 
©, made uſe of by plumbers, e, to join Wa- 


so“ OR or SOLICITOUR' (s.) one 
' who munag*s, or'goes about or after the 
” bufineſs or affairs of another, either in lay, 
" equi'y, or common matters. IR 
SOLVCITOUS (A.) very 'prefling, deſirous, 


anxigut, or cat nen. 


anxicty, carefulneſe, earneftneſs, &c, © 

8O/LID (A.) When applied to Deſcourſe or Nea. 
ſoning, meant ſtrong, nervous, proper, und 
| convincing upon the eceaſion, &c, when to 
Thing, it meant theſe that have no cavities, 
or V'ſiile openings, &c, fuch as are mw, 


| Hard, compact, ſtrong, Kc. alſo a perſon 
SOLE (S.) the under or bottom part of che 


a grave, conſiderate, and wiſe behaviour. 
' "Solid Angle, in Geomerry, is the point 
_ Where three planes ' terminate, interſeét, or 


meer, | Tg 
Solid Number, in Arithbiietich, is any num- 
ber that is the reſult of rwo multiplications, 


is 1M e I #s 4 may be of two, by 4, by 5, Kc. 
SOLE MN ESS (8. ) awfulneſs, reverence, 4 474 5 G 


Problem, among the Geometers, is that 
which cannot be ſolved but by the inter- 
|  ſeftion of a circle and conick ſettion, or thy 

inter ſect ion of two conick ſeftions, _ 
$O'LID (s.) in Geometry, is any thing that 
ha the three dimenſions'of length, bread'd, 
and thickneſs, and whoſe bounds or limid 


4 


are ſv rficige, Add te 4-04 I 
E K So Es; 


any crime of this Kind, ſhould not onty un. 


> 


4 


80 


BOL, -- 
$0'LIDNESS'or SOLID {S;) ſome 
means only the patural maſſiveneſs, e 
nc ſo, or firmneſs of ftone, timber, &c, ſome- 
times the judicious. conſideration of a learn- 
ed or wiſe man upon à buſineſs of import- 
znee, and the ſage advice teſulting therefrom, 

&c, ſometimes. that natural property of ail 
bodies that excludes any other from occupy- 
ing the ſame ſpace. ſo long as they are in it; 
- als that property: in ſome bonies called fixity, 

or the direct oppohi;e 10 fividity ; and ſome- 
times it mean the quantity of ſpace that 


A » 


any bodies take up to exiſt in, 


$O!LIDS (S. J ate ell bodies that have. the three! 


dimenſions; and among: the Geometricians, 
thoſe thay are terminated by regular planes, 
are called regular ſolids, ſuch as the tetrahe- 
drog, bexahedron, octahedton, dodecabe- 
dron, and icoſibedron; the Anatomiſii. call 
« the contiguous and continent paris of the 
bod | ſolids, 1 «its. 3 44 44 #. 274660 
SOLIF/DIANS (S.) a ſect that maintain; that 
. faith oolys without works, is neceſſary; to 
ſelyation. 1 | 


$0LYLOQUY-($;)-a mort dialogue, ejacula- 
tion, or 'diſcourſe: that 3: man has or holds 
with himſelf. Us: & ant at ris; "ES as 
SO/EIT ABINESS. (S.) Joneſomeneſs,. quiet 
\ neſs, retiredneſa, n 
$Y'LLTARY (A.] loneſome, quiet, retired, 
. ee from company. or, diſturbance. 
SOLITAURVF LLA'(S,) frafts inſtituted at Raye 
io honour of Mars, ta whom was offered a 
bull, a ram, and a bear, aſter they had been 
Jed: thrice. round the army that Was Hen 
. ranged in battle array, in order to purify 
them by theſe ſacrifices z they were alſo uſed 
upon private. ogcaſions, and , led..round. the 
| ground, — oa 4 to preſerve them from 
norms, temper C 5 
$0'LiTUDE 85 a quiet, retired ſort of life ; 
alſo a wild deſert, or uniahabited place. 


tions where there js but pos Hngle upper in- 


rument, whoſe airs or leſſons would be very ; 


pleaſant, even without the accompanyment 
of a baſe, as are Core{li's ſolo's, &c, 
$0/LSTICE (s.) in Aſtronomy, is that time of 


points, is got farther from the equator, 


10 be at a ſtand for ſome days, being-moved 
in the ſame paralle}, ſcarce, making any lines, 
but perfect circles, his progreſs is ſo (mal) ; 
of theſe ſo/ſijcex there are annually two, the 


| One allied the &/ival ot ſummer ſolſlice, heb 
the ſun enters Cancer, about the 22d of June, 


making the longeſt day, and the horte 


lenke, and the days ſhorteſt j but this is 
valy in the northern regions, for under the 


loſe- 5 


the year, when the fun entering the tropical | 


which is about ,23 degrees, and before be e 
turns back towards it, it ſeems apparently. a 


vigbt; and the  byemal or winter ſolſlice, 
about the 22d of December, when i fon | 
enters Capricorn, when the nights. are the | 


$M 
! equatorthere is no variation, but à continual 
equinox z. and in the ſouthern * 4 of the 
world, Capricorn makes the longeſt day, and 
Cancer the longeſt night. EIS 
8OLSTV TIAL (A.] ſomething belonging or 
| relating to the ſolſtic e. 
SO'LV ABLE (A; ) any gueſtion or ptopoſition, 
| that maybe anſwered, explained, vr demon- 
Alated; allo 2 perſon. whoſe circumſtances. 
| ore {ufficient to pay his NE HE 


BO:LUB LE (A.) medicines, . are of, n. 


; opening or looſening nature, 1 
SOLVE (V.) u anſwer, explain, demonſlugtt 
/ TR 
SO LVENVT (s.) in Chymiftry, ie an Wes 
ſtruum, or corrofive liquor that is capable f 
diſſolving bodies put therein, eee e, g 
$QLU/TION.(S.) anſwering or explaining.of 
/ difficult queſtions 1 op the diſſolving, melt · 

! ing or rendering & ſolid body fluid, 
S$O/LUTIVE (A. of a melting, diffolviog, or 
; looſening nature. or quality, as water to ſy- 
tum, 527 „ SET» WE) 
SOME (Pat. 7 part of the whole, which-may 
| be, few or many, . according as the whole 
FEI PE Ee, | 
SO'MERSETSHIRE (s.) is both a rich and 
ſpacious county, having the Severn ſea best- 
* ing upon the north fide of it, the ſquth bound. 
ed by 2 of Deven and Porſaſlite, the weſt 


with e ealt and north-caſt by 


:  Wilepire and G/ N is from Brac 
near Frome Seſwoed ealtward, to Ouſe in the 5 
weſt, 55 miles in en from Pa- 
Paint north, to Chard ſou ward, about 40 - 
miles; the whole circumference b ing 284 
miles; and notwithfanding' it 1s exi-emely 
- picaſant, fruitful and temperate in the lum- 
mer, yet it js as diſagreeable in the winter, © 
being then ſo wet and miry, as i© be hardly + 
paſſable; but t eſe inconvenleneies ate ſuffl- 


a 


DR ASS a. 


I 


|: ciently rewarded by the great increaſe of all * 
$0/LO ($,) ſomething ſingle or alone; but in| 
Muße, it properly fignifies thoſe compoſi- | 


ſorts of grain, paſture, '&*, ſo that for, plenty 
of corn and caitle jt an challenge all ite. 
neighbouring "counties, and alſo for many 
profitable coal- Mines and lead mines; the 
{ xock called St, Vincent, that han „ over the 
tiver Avon near Hifi, yields a nne flone, © 
that in appearance 1s but little inferior to 1a. 
dian diamonds, commonly called Br HH 
tones, ſaving that they are not ſo hardy 
they are get here in great quantities, and 
arc either quadranguJar or ſexangularz ſome. 
imagine they are cryſtal, but others ſa hey 
| are only the fuores of thoſe minerals tha 
"are hear them, and are uſed as a flux for the 
metal; this county contains the cities of, 
Bath, Nil, and Briftol; the frſt is extra- 
vagantly increaſcd of late years, upon account 
of vaſt numbers of people coming from all 
parts to bathe in, aud drink the medicinal 
Waters; and the laſt by a ptodizions acceſſion 
of foreign trade; the county ſends 18 mem - 
| bers to parliament, has 30 towns, and 385 


c 


iſhes ; it is divided into 43 hundreds, in. 
| ppriſhe * EP 43 ole 


* 1 


* 


So 


' whic 6 bir" 45,000 dane, con · 
tuning about 2 » o Ma: F 
SOWERTON (S.)in 33 is a latte 
and weil-byilt, town, that has a 
"weekly cn Monday; diſtant fro 


London 105 
computed, and 129 meaſured miles, | 


SC'METHING r SOMEWHAT" (Part,) is) 


JW... being of any ſort or kind, 

$0 RE „ a certain pnleter- 
mi eff or part of ſpace. 

. br 1E (Part.) fome time paſt, e 


tent, or ug come. 


SOMNPFFER OUS or SOMNIFICK ( 40 f 


afl nature, methin that cauſes 1 
* 4 Neep, Fo * 1 5 

sts (8 hecp, 216 Met nature) clo6ng of | 
the pores of the Fre after Jabour 
itz, Kc. chat refrethes and reeroits. the fa 


culcies ; it wis etextped a god by the an- 
cient heathens, born of Er4þus and Night, 
"and the brother of Deach 1 


43 


rei N 


SDP 


by the aneieuts called augurs, were a fort of 
prieſts that pretended to forere! future events, 


| alfo by 'maily other faltacious and f. 


„ Wach- 1 


”" ſometime thing with foa 
called the happy King of 1 ods vs men, ind þ or ſcout it ve 
"thi 


wy 22 nge io come, 'be- 
they 


eteller, 

TN s to men, while 
— 100. Future things z the pbets have 
7 the!s ed to 7 him and 

alace, 1 he vid add Virgil. 
50x { 


Whom be ſtands related; and if che father 


ads mother are not mirjied According to the 
"allowance or appointment of the fate where | 


2 ; he is ezNed ab Megitimate or na-[| 
3 6 firs but if. fi ey are | married, he 3s 
f egi-itnate [cn of patents. 
SONA'T 6. among. thi we 75 1 is 2 
Peck or 8 f Fete in various] 
Nene, to be perf, won? vy iaftrumeats only, | © 
G 8. 19 rtleulat ſet of wotds, either in 


proſe or verſe, ſet to muſic k in order to 
ng or ſounded with or by the voice. 
ONGSTER (S.) 
i which fitions with the voice, or fings ſongs, 
* 4 which Ma articular ** are adapted. 
). among the Mabemeiſans, is a 
* ot 2 0 in, which the true Muſ- 


1 the 51. 4. or child of the parents | 


* 
1 
one that performs muſica! | 


"f\men are required to believe, 


SU NNE T*(5.) a ſhort ſong, of oem ſung to ö 
10 


' orne ple alont tune, ele ve ſongs. 


SONO/ROUS (A.). ſounding, or that is eapa- | 
ble and ready of yielding or producing ſounds, | 
eſpecially thoſe proper for muſical dittine- | 


" tions, 


SOWSHIP 68.) the relation that a ſon Aarids | 


in to his parents, | 


SOON (P.) early, in 2 bttle. . Very . 


quick'y, or ſhortly, &c, _ 

$90P or SOUP (8. * a irony broth. or 
2 prignated with the Jules or gravy © 

erbs, ſpices, &c, 

SOOT 8.) that part of ſmöke or matter that 
Mies ſrom burning bodies, which con- 
denſes and flicks to the tides of chimnies, or 
to the diſhes, &c. that are put over the flre$$ 

of hamps, c. 
SO (V. w humour, pte ite, comply with, 


tage 
meat, 


N 
8 ($.) th&-preſent nome of the 5 5 


— 


' fitions ways, ſuch as the flying of birds, be. 
THSAYING or SOU"PMSAYING (S,) 
|  divining, of pretendintz to foretel' future 
i events, - without immediate divine infpira- 
tion, by the eftrails of beaſts, flying of birds, 
e 
O'TY' (4 1 
ſmeared with ſoot, 2. 1 a us 
#OF. (S.) any thing Keeped; ſoaked, Impeeg: 
- nated in, or with liquor, eſpeciatly bread in 


drink, or re Ty that walking, 


atthe fire, * 

305 (V.) to ſteep, walk, or immerge bread, 
c, in any liquid mattor. 

* or 'SOAP-[V;) ie daub 8 

, in order 10 waſh, cleanſe, 

clean, 

PE or SOAP (8.) a compoſition made 366i 


vers forms with oil, lime aſhes, æc. to 
h finda Gn Gn. 


Pe-fia, but this is not # fv _ name 
'as Pharaoh to the kings of tier Caſes 
to the Roman emp*rors3*but it 18 oh — 
the fümily, or Yather "the religion of Haß 
for the deſcendants of H and Farin the 
"Janghter of Mabome),. wol to them even the 
name of Sepbi ; "they: founded a feft called 
Fonic, to _— the”; Hcorah, which is fol- 
"Jowed by 'the Po flat; and ſe vera] of the 
afl nian W 5 to difingviſh them 
"ſelves, they ne vet wear any Gee tuft ubs 
nl their "'turbant; nor any thing wronght in 
geld or glver, their turbagt being woollen 
79207 and of A color 50 10 Arabich 
opbl. 5 
80 HISM (S.) e inelbe ww of one that 
only has an appetrante;' x end not the realiry 
of truth. 
SO/PHIST or SO IIS TRR (8. Ys s mime that 
at firft was given to phiſeſophets, and ofter- 
wards to the rhetorierans, sad at Jength ie 
all perſons that excelled in anyartor ſcience, 
7 Whether orstory, law, » hiſtory, or divinity; 
and lh to thoſe who fbr their wiſdom were 
remarkable; but now it iy oſually applied to 
| Tuch us ſpend their time in verbal nicerfcs 
only, ſententious ot ft voſous meaning, deſo- 
_ e pr reflions, at a gbibblcy, or W. 
er of his real t hte, nions, and 
| 2 nv, * FP 
SOPHYSTICAL (A.) deceſtful, pretend 
Fuhning, captious, Ke. 
50 Ils ICATE (V.] ores , mix, com- 
pound, debafe, | 511, Hört, A 
SOPHISTICA'F} g 0 4 ſpoiling tate 
15 fa 


Ys debafing, 
HSTRY (S.] an 17 to Toe aſide, bind, 
[4 obſcure, or hit 0 the truth from appearing, 


2 by ey — objeftion! 2100, 


aw 


— — — 


- — — 


Hatter, of aſſent to any things 1 


AYERS or SOU'THSAYERS ($.4 


inſpecting the inſides of the facrifices, ya 


+ a © 


"> 


0 *% 5 Fan 5 
„ 


" or drefling. up falſhood ſo as to make it ap- 
pear like truth. 3 ; 
$OPHONLIST ZE, (S.) a particular ſort of ma- 
iſtrates among the Atbenians, ſomewhat re- 
bling the cenſors of Rome, but not en - 
dowed with ſo much power, but many more 
za nember ; their chief buſineſs was to in- 
ſpect the manners, carriages, and behaviour 
of the youth of that city. _ | 
$0PORV'FEROUS (A.) ileepy medicines, or 
ſuch at cauſe or excite ſleep. ä 


« 
4 


made thoroughly wet in ſome ſort of liquor, 
286 a toaſt in ale, wine, &c, ä 
S0REO/N (S.) the firſt and Hoſt conſiderable 
college of the univerſity of Paris, founded 
in the reign of St. Lewis by Robert Sorbon, 
frow whom ſometimes the whole univerſity 
is named, which was founded by Charlemagne 
at the inſtance of the learned Alcuinus, who 
was one of the firſt profeſſors there; fince 
which time, it has been very famous, par- 
ticulatly forthe maintaining therights of the 
crown, and the privileges of the Callican 
church, againſt the incroachments of the 
church of Rome, This univerſity conſiſts of 
| four faculties, wiz. divinity, the canon law, 
_ phyfick, and the liberal arts ; it contains 63 
colleges, whereof the-principal is the 30% bon, 
which was rebuilt at the expence of cardinal 
Richlicu, in an extraordinary magnificent 
manner, containing lodgings for 63 doctors, 
who are called the ſociety of the Sorbon ; 
thoſe who ate received among them under 
the degree of doctor, are only ſaid to be o 
the hoſpitality of the Serben. | 
SOR BO/NIST (S.) a member of the college 
of divines at Paris, calied the Sorbon, 
SO/'RCERER or S/RCERESS (S.) a man or 
woman that uſed or pretends to witcheraſts, 
_ Charms, &c, called alſo a Wizard, co1jurer, 
magici:n, enchanter, &c. it a man; or a | 
witch, tiag, &c. if a woman. a : 
SO RCERTY (S.) real or pretended witchcraft, 
inchantment, or divination performed by the 
aſſiſtance of the devil, &c. E 
60/RDID (A.) mean, baſe, low - ſpitited, nig- 
gard'y, pitiful, ordinary, &. 
$0/RDIDNESS (S.) filthine(s, baſeneſs, covet- 
ouineſs, &. | 
SOAE (S.) any ſort of ulcer, cut, wound, &c. 
that excites pain; and with the Hunters, 
the young one of the buck's breed in the 
fourth year, | | 
SORE (A.) great, troubleſome, vehement, 
terrible, &c, my 
SU/RB-AGE (S.) in Falconry, is the firſt year 
of an hawk. | | 
60/AE-HAWK (S.) is. one that is juſt taken 
from the eyries till ſhe has mewed, or caſt 
her feathers, | 
$0/REL or SO'RREL (S.) a pleaſant, tart fort] 


pf (aliad herb ; alſo in Hunting, a young one 


SO/RENESS (8) the painful condition of U 
cut, ulcer, &c. alſo, the yehemency or great - 
neſq of trouble or affli&tion, , * 
SO RING (S.) among the Hunters is the foot- 
= 3 7 in ge open fiel. 
(Part.) meanly, poorly, badly 
alſo wickediy, cheatiogly, koavithls, &c. 4 
SO'RROW (3) grief, affliction, or trouble of 
mind, ariſing from the ſenſe of having done 
ſomething amiſe, or from loſing ſomething 


advantageous. 


 $O/PPED (A.) ſteeped, ſoaked, drenched or SORRO (V.) to grieve, mourn, lament, be- 


wail, &c. either for the laſs of ſomething be- 
neficial, or for the commiſſion of fornetRing 
that ought not to have been done, &. 
SO/RROWFUL (A.)mournſu}, afflicted, rie- 
$SO/RROWEULNESS 8.)'s fate q ef 1 
O'RRC | a flate of grief, af- 
flickion and difireſs 1 e 
SO'RRY (A.) 2MiQted, 7. concerned, 
troubled ; alſo mean, poor, pitiful, vile, 
raſcally, &c. TO pes | 
SORT (S.) the particular kind, manner 
faſhion, &c. of any thing, hs NO 
SORT (V.) to arrange or difttibuts things in 
proper orders, claſſes, kinds, &. 9 2 
SOT (S.) a ſtupid, fooliſh, unintelligent per- 
ſon, one thar buries himſelf in liquor, &c. 
and thereby renders himſelf incapable of 
. rightly diſtinguiſhing one thing or perſon 
from another, &c, ; ks os 


SO/T [1SH (A.) dull, tupid, drunken, fou. 


Heepy, &c, | | 
SO'1TISHNESS (S.) dulneſs, ſtupidneſe, 


drunkenneſs, &c. . + 

EY (S. ) a ſort of pickle for pork, macke- 
rel, &c, 

SOUCE (V.) to put in pickle; alſo to throw 
or dip a perſon over head and rars ih any 
liquid matter, | Wa 

SOU'DAN or SO/LDAN (S.) a name or title 
which the lieutenant generals of the caliph, 
formerly went by in their provinces and ar- 
mies, who afterwards made themſelves ſo- 
vereignsz; SaMdine, general of the forces of 
Neradine, king of Damaſcus, was the firſt 
that took upon him this title in Zgypr, ann 
1165, after having killed the caliph 
Caym. | | 

SO/VEREIGN (S.) a monarch, or perſon that 
has the, command of a place or kingdom, 
fingly in his own perſon, ſometimes called 
an emperor, king, prince, &c, 

SO/VEREIGN (A.) abſolute, without con- 
troul, ſupreme, &c, alſo healing, beneficial, 

| comfortable, &c | ; 

SO/VEREIGNNESS or SO'VEREIGNTY 

8.) the ſtate or condition of 'a monarch, 
ing, c. alſo the goodneſi or efficaciouinels, 
&c, of a remedy, &. | 

SOUGHT (A.) carn*fily leoked for or after. 

gy ras py, when (poken of Man, is that ra- 
tional, ſelf-conſcious, indivifible being, that 


actuates, directe, or diſpoſes a perſon in or 


of the buck's breed of the third = alfo 
| 7 dark reddiſh colour among the Horſe cour- 
Ol, A 


towards any thing be date, which is 14 
* Vit 


1 1 #* 
* 7 * > 


with various faculties, by which it remem- 
” bets, diſtinguiſhes, and performs whateve' 
i done, &c. the Philaſtſ bers ſay, that ani- 
malt avd plants have a vegetative /:4/, or: 
principle, by which ikey increaſe or iminiſt 
i bulk, &. gh 
iSOU/LLESS (A.) dead, inaꝰ ive, without life 
r motion, &c- alſo terrified, frighted, fo 


% 4 


"© Aoany thing. 5 
SOUND s famous firait between the 

Baltick ſea and the Cerman ocean; it reaches 
30% miles from the north weſt to the ſouth 
" "gall, and)s about fiftren ar its greateft breadth, 
| "©: Bur between Elenburg and Conmbarg is not 
| - above three miles over, by which means all 
7 - Gips that paſs' to and fro are oblig:d to pay 
toll to the king of Denmart; alſo that fe- 
--- verheration'or modulation of air that caof-s 
. mwvlical 2 difagreeable tones; and in Co- 
+ gropby, iv a fArait or inlet of the fea be- 
«> 42 to capes or head lands, that has no 


1 ff. 87 through. 1 2 Po 4 f 
00 (A.) whole, perfect, intire, in good 
© health, Kc. aff true, ſincete, or right in 


mad principles, cc. 
© "horn; 'to beat a drum, #&c. alfo to fathom, 
or ii how deep a ſea, river, pr other water 
js; alſo to try conningly, and at 2 diſtance, 

© by artful} qiieiiions, bow a perſon's inelina- 
tions fand, &c,. | | 


'$SOU/NDNESS ( 6.) wholeneſs, perſeftneſe, in- 


vf judgment. ag NT 
SOUR. (A,] in Liguer, is a qualiry ſometimes 
© "called enter, arp, tart, acid, &c. in Min, 
ersbbed, ſurly, or ill te, pered. 5 
SOUR (V) to make a liquor ſharp, fart, acid, 


or Giicompoſe a perſon's mind, temper, or 
"' "Gifpolvrion; n'fo to beat or abuſe a perſon, 
$OUKCE (8.) the bead, fpring, or fountain, 
"origin, or beginning of any thing 
SOUTH (.) one of the four parts or quarters 
of the world, and is that oppoſite to the 
north, aud which the ſun comes to at 12 of 
the clock a! noon. f 
Sia b d, one that blows from the ſouth 
part of the world, wy 
$OU TEAM ($) in Warwickfire, 2 ſmall 
town much led for the great quantity of 


Monday, diſtant from Landon 64 computed, 
and 76 meaſured miles, 
SOUTHAMMPTON (s.) in 1g ire, gtuate 
between two rivers, viz the % on the 
weſt-ſide, and the Arlr on the eaft-fide ;; it 
was burnt quite down by Pb/ip king of 
France, inthe reign of Edward HI. but it 
was preſently rebuilt and fortified with dou- 
ble ditches and. Nrong walls, with battle- 
ments and watch towers z If has alſo ſeven 


' that @ perſon hav no power to aft, move, or 


SOUND V.) to blow a trumpet, or French | 


ticenets, diſcteetheſs, ſolidity, or deepneſsf 


or eager, fit for vi gar, Ec. alſo to 1 them in parliament. 


evder made there, has a weekly market on 


trade of the inhabitants, by which, and may 
privileges granted to it, it grew might 
and throve much, but it is now very much 
reduced, having loſt its trade; it has lot mo 
of iis principal inhabuants ; it is a borough. 
town, and county of iHſc}f; ſends two mem. 
bers to parliament, and je governed by 1 
mayor, bailiffs, and burgeſſes, and has tuo 
markets weekiy on 'Fueſday and Thurſday; 
diſtant from London 62 computed, and 73 
meaſured miles, „„ 
SOU'THERLY or SOU'THERN (A.) in. 
clining towards, or belonging to the ſouth, 
SOUTHMOU'LTON (S.) in Devon ſbire, ii 1 
pretty good town, which has a Jarge market 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from Lenden 
146 computed and 197 meaſured miles, 
SOUTH-PE/THERTON (S.) in Semer ſetſbirg 
ſered on the river Parret, has a good market 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Landis 
109 computed, and 142 meaſured miles, 
SOUTHWARK (S:) in Surry, is the chief 
town in this county, and was anciently 
diſtinct corporation in itſelf, being governet 
by its own bailiffs, till Edward VI. gave it 
to the city of London, to which it is joined 
by London bridge: It contains a great many 
free s well filled with inhabitants; there ar: 
in it 11 pariſhes ; it is about nine miles long, 
in it (as it were) one continued fircet, iz, 
from Deprford bridge, to Lau- ball, and in 
that part more immediately called the Bo- 
rough, viz.from London: bridge, to $1, George's 
church, about a mile broad, having many 
Jong fireets leading out of the main-free, \ 
a'l fully inhabited; and notwithſtanding it 
is ſubject to the ci y of London, yet it bu 
the power of holcing courts within itſelf, 
and of electing two burgeſſes to repreſen; 


þ 


SOU'THWELL (S.) an ancient town in Mu. 
tingbamſhir', that has bu! one church, which 
ts both parochial and collegiate, endowed 
with many priv l-pes, and a (mall market 

; weekly on Saturday ; diflant from Londen g 
computed, and 114 meaſured miles, 

SOU'I SH WOULD (S.) in Sell, a town ples- 

ſantly ſeated on a hill, and almoſt ſurrounded 

by the ſea and the river Blithe, eſpecially a 

high tide, when m looks like an 10}and; i 

has a govd bridge over the river, and drive 

a conſiderable trade in fal!, beer, herring), 

c. the bay, commonly caHed Sole-bay, it 

very commodious for anchorage, which oc- 

caſions a great reſort of mariners to it, which 
con'ributes very much to its trade and com- 
merce ; iis market is weekly on Thurſday; 

diftant from London 84 computed, and 106 

meaſured miles. 

SOW (S.) a the or female ſwine ; alſo a gre 

tub with two ears 5 and among the Minn, 

a great Jump of melted metal, eſpecially 

iron. | 


SOW (V.) to throw grain into the ground 


panes for on entrance 3 and K. Richard II. 
| bet » Mang caftle v; on » high vista mount; | 
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| SPAN (V.) to meaſure any thing, with the 
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cloth or garments together with thread, filk, 
gc, See SEW. 


«PACE (S.) is ſometimes conſidered abſolutely, SPA“ NGLE (V.) to glitter, ſhine, or dart 


and then it is that infinite extenſion,'in 
- which all things exiſt ; ſometimes it means 


only ſo much as a particular body occupies; [SPA/NGLED (A) adorned, ornamented, or 


and ſumetimes barely the diſtance of length 
that is between any two bodies, &c. 


$PA/CIOUS (A.) large, extenſive, noble, SPANGLES (S.) imall, round, bright pieces 


grand gardens or buildings, that take up or 
occupy a great deal of ground, &c. 


ardeners to turn up the earth with, &c,| 


whoſe bottom part is commonly made of, or SPANISH (A.] a lometbing belongingor ap- 


covered with iron; alſo one of the four ſorts 


of ſpots or diſtinctions made upon playing SPANISH (S.) a particular mixture of earth, 


thing belonging to chymiſtry. 


Spagirick Art, chymiſity, or the art of |SPA'NKING (A.] large, bread, ftrong; 4% 


ſeparating and extratting the purer parts of 


mixed bodies into ſeparate parcels, aud leav- [SPAR (S.) a bar or pole of wood J alſo Muſ- 


ing the drofly parts by themſelves. 
$PA/GIRIST (S.) one that uſes, profeſſes, 
ſtudies, or practiſes the art of chymiſtry, a 
chymiſt. ; 
SPA'HIS (S.) a ſort of horſemen in the Tur 
army, who are paid out of the grand ſei-, 
gnor's treaſury, and poſſeſs no lands as do 


the Zaims and Timarigts 3 there are about 12 c . 
SPARE (A.) lean, thin, one that is tall, but 


ot 15,000 of them in Europe, who are of 
two ſorts, the one called Si/atabra, or Silah- 
dur, that is, armed men with a yellow cor- 
net; the others, Spabi Ogranii, or ſervants 
of the Spahis, who have a red ſcarf; theſe | 
match before their maſters, and are eſteemed 
more then they, becauſe in a battle where 
their maſters turned their backs, theſe main- 
tained their ground againſt the enemy ; their 
arms are a lance in their hands ; a ſcymeter 
by their fide, with bow and arrows; ſome 
of them wear coats of mail, and head-pieces 
of the ſame colour with their ſcarfe; they 
are not diſtinguiſhed into companies. or tegi- 
ments, neither do they obſerve any other or- 
der than tollowing their Rtandard, I hey are 
Obliged to guard the grand ſeignor's and 
prime viſier's tents on torteback, as are the 
anizarics on foot, | | 
SPA'LDING (S.) in Lincolsfpire-Level, almoſt 

encloſ:d with a navigable river, called i. 
lard; having ſeveral veilels, barges, &c, be- 


| 


in carrying coals and corn; it has a good 
weekly matket on Thurſday; diftant from 
Londen 79 computed, and 98 meaſured miles. 
SPALT or SPELT (S.) a white, ſcaly, ſhining 
ſtone, frequently uſed to promote the fukon 
of meta's, n TH 
PN (S.) the length that any perſon can 
meaſure with his fingets, ſtretched out 0 
Sm; *which is commooly about nine 
ho tf 5 


R 
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I. caſt forth adazzling or ſhining light. 
SPADE (5.) a ſhovel or inſtrument uſed by SPATNIEL. (S.) a, particular (ont of hunting 


cards, ; ' ; 3 
SPAGVRICAL or SPAGI RICK (A.) ſome-|SPANK (V.) to give a ſlap or blow with the 


onging to n, which are Fare employed 


* 9 


APE” 
— 
Argos, including the breadih of the hand 
A110. 8 4 


hs 


forth rays of light from ſmall bodies, or ſuch 
as appear ſmall, | 0 


4 


ſet off with ſmall ruund pieces of gold, Aver, 
or other ſhining pieces of metal, &c. 


of gold, hlver, copper, &c. that reflect or 


dog, for ſpcrt, eſpecially in tbe water. 


pertaMing to the kingdom of Seals. 
uſed by the brick-makers, &. 


s 1 


palm of the hand, 75 


ſpruce, fine, jolly. 
covy glaſs 5 alſo a white, ſhivery, Bigg 
| hone, found in or near mines, eſpecially « 
ead ore. 


SPA'RABLES (s.) ſmall. nails oed by Hoe- 


makers to drive into the heels, and round 
the ſoles of ſtrong ſhoes, made for plough» 
men, and other hard labouring men, on pur- 
poſe to make them durable. 35 


not thick, fat, or bulky, &c. 170 

SPARE (V.) to ſave, lay by, forbear; alſo te 

pardon or forgive a crime, &, _ 

SPA/RENESS(S.) thinnels, tallneſs, leanneſs, 

lankneſs, & c. LOS 

SPA/R-HAWK. (S.) a ſort of ſpecies of hawk 
with ſhort wings,” 

SPA/RINGNESS(S,) covetouſneſs, parſimony, 

over and above lavingneſe, Ke. 

SPARK (S.) a ſmall atom or piece of fire 

alſo a lover or ſweetheart, or ſprighily beau- 

ith youth, . | | 

SPA/RK ISH (A.) gay, gallant, lively, amo- 

rous, &c. 5 

SPARKLE (V.) to dart forth, or emit ſparks 

of fire ; allo to be lively and briſk like bot- 

tled liquor in a glaſs; to be ſhining or bril» 

Uant with the eyes, &c, th 

SPA/RKLING (S.) caſting forth beams, &e. 

like dis monde, &c, | | 2 

SPA/RKING (S.) the fighting or flriking of a 

cock with bis heels or ſpurs, 

SPA'RROW (S.) a ſmall chirping bird, and 
by the hieroglyphick writers and: painters, 
is made ule of to figaify a happy or fruitful 

ear. 2 
SPASMA'TICK. (A.) afllited,. grieved, or 
; troubled with the era. 
$PASMOY/DICA (S.) medicines prepared to” 
give relief in the cramp, convulhgns, Ae. 
SPASMO/LOGY. (5.) we knowledge of the 
diſcaſe called the cramp gr convulſions, &. 
| by which it may be cured, &. | 


hand, by ſtretching out, or exteuding the 


SPA'SMUS (S.) a diſeaſe common}y talted the 
8 ciemp/ 
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| 8PEA/KER (S.) one that utters words at the 


- thei 
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ramp, which 3s 3 convulſiye motion, and | 
© eontration of the muſcles, and eſpecially of 


the legs and feet, which ariſe from various 


p © 'eauſes, and are ſometimes fixed, the mem | 
ber becoming rigid, and then is called a| 


total convulſion z and ſometimes it only K. 


"Nias the patient for a time, and the con - 
traction relaxes, and the member returns to 
_ Its proper poſture again, and this is called 


the cream 


SPA'PTER (v.) to daſh or ſprinkle water 


lightly upon any thing with the hand, or] 


' bruſh, Kc. or to defame a perſon, &. 
SPA'TTER-DASHES (S.) a ſort of leather 
"Rockings that ſerve inflead of boots to ride 


In, and which are made of thin leather, and | 


SA TULA (S.] a ſurgeon's inſtrument where- 


40 BA fe the lege. 
with he ſpreads bis plaiſters. 


 BPA'VIN (S.) a diſeaſe that particularly affect. 


© Horſes, cauſing their feet or heels to ſwell 
much, and their hams to grow iff, and ſo 
renders them lame, x | 


AW (s.) a ſpring of water that runs or 


_ paſſes through ſome mineral earth, by which 
t is tinured or impregnated, and thereby 
becomes phyfically uſeful in various caſcs 
und diſeaſes, &c, | 
SPAWL (V.) to be naſty and ſpit about a 
" room, See, in a very ſlovenly manner, * 
SPAW/LING (S.) dsubing a room, by ſpitting 
about in an indecent manner. | 
SPAWN (S.) the milt er ſeed of fiſhes, and 
2 ſpoken of the generations of man- 
: ind, ; 
SAY ED (A.) gelt or cut, ſo as to hinder ei- 
ther man or beaſt from generating ite kjnd, 
GPEAK (V.) to expreſs the ideas or ſentiments 
of a periop's mind in known or ſig ifcant 
,© words, ſo that the ſtanders-by clearly under- 
Hand what1s defired or intended, &e. 
mouth ; but is generally underſtood of one 
that is the mouth of a congregation or pub- 
lick fſembly, whether for religious, civil, 
or“ law purpcſcs. | 4 
SPEAR (S.) a pike or lance armed with an 
_  jron head, or ſharp pointed ftee!, &c, 
SPE/CIAL (A.) particular, appropriated to 
one uſe only; alſo extraordinary, rare, 


: good, &c. | 
SPE/CIALTY (S.) a bond, bill, note, &c. 
wnder the hand or hands of one or more 
rſons, whereby the parties ſo obligated are 
£ pay a certain ſum, or perform ſoine other 
_ conditions, &c. 
SPE/CIES (B.) a particular ſort or kind of ani- 
mals, a general ſort or kind of vegetables, 
, ſuch 86 bull dogs and ſpanieſe, are parci- 
culars of the general ſpecirr of dogs; A codlin 
+" and a pearmain, are particular ſpecies of the 
_ general ſpreles of (apples, &c, in Oprichs, it is 
ge painted on the eye by the rays of 
d from the ſeveral parte, points, 


»S light 70 
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7 
at the pypil, and collected in their 
through the cryſtalline, &, in Trade," 
ſometimes means the yaricus com 


f 
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that are ſent from one nation to another 


and ſorfietimes reſtrained to the particuly 
coins ſtruck, and mace current in each king. 
dom; in Algebra, it is the marks, ſymbol; 
or character made uſe of to expteſi the quan- 
tities ſought or known; in Divinity, it is 
the 2ppearance of the bread and wine in the 
Eutharif after conſecration ; in Phyſich, iti 
the various ingredients that compoſe a medi. 
Fine. ; s Blog Ft May 
SPECIFICATION (S.) a particulatizing, ot 
mentioning diſtinctiy, in order to prevent il 
manner of miſtakes or miſunderſtandings, 
SFECIFICK or SPECIFICAL (A.) ſomes 
thing that particularly belongs to one thing, 
and not another, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed 
from all others. e 
 Specifick Gravity, is that natural difting 
tion of weight by which metals, &c, of the 
ſame ſize or. bulk are or may be knows, 
and whether they are pure or adulteratet 


tc. 

SPECIFICS (s.) in Phyſch, are medicine 
either ſimple or compound, whole yirtue i 
peculiar in ſome particular difeaſes,” * 

SPE/CIFY (V.) to enumerate or particulatize 
the various ſorts, kinds, conditions, or nun- 
bers of thirgs, Ke. | 

SPE'CIMEN (S.) a pattern, model, example 
proof, Kc. of any thing. | 

SPE/CIOUS (A.) plaufible, fair to the eye, u 
„ 

Specious Algebra, the ſame with liter 
algebra, having its proceſſcs, &c, wholly is 
letter, characters, or ſymbols, 

SPE/CIOUSNESS (S.) plaufibleneſs, ſeeming 
or a pearing hike truch, & e. 


{SPECK (8.) a ſpot, or imperfeRtion in fruit, 


Ce 
SPE/CKLED (A.) any thing of a mixed es- 
lour, or ſpotted with ſmall ſpots of diffeteu 
colours, &c, | 11 FA 
SPE CTACLE (S.] any thing that may be ſer 
or looked upon; alſo a pompous or publick 
ſhew z and ſometimes means emphatically,1 
perſon very deformed, or horrid to look 00 
alſo a lais to put before the eyes to magait 
the object, and help the natural fight, * 
SPECTA/TOR(S$.) any perſon that is abt 
holder of, or looker on any thing, an ee. 
witneſs, &c, et ne nes 
SPE'CTRE(S.) any frightful apparition, gb, 
ſpirit, or imaginary viſion, 2 
SPECULATE (V.) to confider, ſtudy, o 
ſerve, view, meditate, or ſeriouſly thinks 
any thing. . r 5 
SPECULA'TION (S.) ſtudying, thinking u 
with earneft avphcation ; all the abſtri8 
part of a ſcience, without regarding the pr 
l ee ee 
SPE/CULATIVE (A.) ſomething that i, 4 
mei be coulidered gg tell, and ve 
1 . * - 3k 1 * praclicoj 
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SPEECH (6.) is that wangerful gonveyance of 


SPE 

—— alſo ſtucous thoughts, or conſider- 
jung the natute and conſeguences of - things, 
Abl (S.) any hard body that is ca- 
cable of refleQing the ſon-beams, c. alſg' 
the aſlaologers table »uſed after they have 
erected the figure 4 nativity, containing 
the planet iti the cuſps and aſpects, terms; | 
4c. all in their proper, places, thereby to ſin 
out the prograſſiun ai the fignificators to the! 
tors, and tactiſy the ſti mate time of 

the. ſcheme by accident. 3 


one man's mind to another, which the great 
Creator bas endowed the a ſpecies only 
with, and which has deveral neceſſary parti- 
culars to be ebſerved- an order to be clearly 
and intelli gibly underfiocd, to which 'put- 


the Grammarians call even the ſame | 1 


word by different names, according 48 it 


fands related to a thing, and expreſſes it} 
fimply, or iis bare exiſtence, or lonad * 


lity, action, or paſſion theyeof, - 


S$PEECHLESS-(A.) that ie demb, of has not |, 


the ule or ſaculty of {peeciug vifo one that 
js mate «hamed or Glenty by. having his: 


; faults laid open, or being convinced of his 


£ 


error or miſtakes +» 7s 


SPEED (s,) haſte, diſpatch, quickneſs, or 


readine!s in ding anything. 


SPEED (V.) to ſuceced in an affair that a per- | 
ſoo underiakes:o8 goes about; allo to pro- | 


mote, forward, or haſten any thing. 


thing very ſoon, c. 


SPELL (V.) to name the. component letters of | 


a word or ſyllable ſingly 5 among the Sailors, 
it Ggnifies10 let go the ſner is and bow lines 


of a.ſail, and to brace the weather brace ſo | 


that the ſail may be laoſe to the wine, i 


SPELL (S.) a charm, or piace of witchcraft, | 


wheieby a perſon is pretended to be rendered 
incapable uf voluntary motion, diſcaſes cured, 
&c, alſo a lurn, time, or courſe of work 


* . 
* 8 - 
4 3 
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|, pppear in the play-boule,. bat be made 4 
WNT © 47 . 12 4s | 
* exbauſted, or all gone, or grown. 
1 De ED 
SEEN [the iced. of living cn or. 
the ſpawn. or.milt of ſiſhes. 3 
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SPERMA'TICK, (A.) lameihiog belonging or 
1, reJaUng to . ſeed. 1 e 
SPEW (V.) to vomit or caſt up the food, ar li- 
guor that is in à pecſon's ſlomacſi, before it 
„ bernaturally digeſted. 1 
SPHERE (S,) © round ſalid body, contained = 
. , Uager onę continued regular ſurface, from 
, the center whereof to the ſurface all lines 
:; drawn are equal; alſo the poſt, office, houa- 
day, or limits in which @ perſon or thiag 
moves and acts; among the Aftronemers, it; 
is commonly taken for a maibematical in- 


= 


cixcler, ſuch as ate commonly deſcribed or 
, imagined to be on the globe of the world 3 
_ and: ſometimes far the material globe, aud 
(Which, by reaſon of ite different habitude 

or teſyect vf the parts of the earth to its 

poles, is ſaid to be either right or oblique ; 
the right, or direct {tre hath. both poles of 
the world in the horizen of the place aid 


ids 


— 


all the circles parallel to the equator make 
right angles with the horizon, and by it ate 
divided into two equal parts, the ſun, mon, 
and ſters being contigually 12 hours above, 
and 12 hours below the horizon, and con- 
ſequently no increaſe nor decreaſe of the days 
or nights, as at the ile of St, Laurence ad 
other places under the equator; an oblique 
ſpbere 18 any ſituation Waere the poles are 
one above, and the other below the horizon, 
as in all places wide of the <quatory @ paral- 

| lelſpbere is where the equator and the hori- 
zoncoincide, and th:reby make the whole 
year to conſiſt as it were of but one natural 
day and one night, each of fix months long. 


ing, Kc. 9 
SPELTER ($.) zipk or impetfect metal, uſed 
upon many occaſi ons. | 


SPEND (V.) 10 Javiſh, ſquander, lay out, or 


extravagantly conſume time, money, &c. 
alſo to waſte or conſume away. | 


SPENDTHRIFT (s.) an extravagant ptodi- 


tal ſquanderer away or conſumer of time, 
money, c. whereby a family or private 
perſon is frequently ruined or brought to po- 
veity ; among the Arbemians, ſuch as were 
guilty of this fault had a publick-mark of in- 
famy ſet upon them z foriintheir policy all 
the burgters had a right of voting and mak - 


among which were reckoned ſuch 2s had; 
ſpent their fortunes in le and | 
225 and the emperor Adrian ordered that! 
dil 1uch as had gu, awsy heit eit tes 


SPHE RICK or >PHE/RICAL (A.) any thing 

that has the form or properties of a ſphere, 

or that relates or belongs to it. 7 

9 — lolid figure, ſome hat re- 
prelcating a ſphere, but not perſect ly round, 
geng rated by a plane of a ſemi <l;iptis turned. 
about one of its axcs, aud is always cqualto. 
two thirds of its cixcumſeribing cylinder of 
this there are two forts, one generated by 
the plane cf an ellipfs turned upon ata iongett , 
or tlanſverſe diameter as an , and is 
cal:ed an oblong ſpbetaid ; che other turning 

upon ity conjugale diameter, and is called a 
prolate ſpbervid., | 


SPHINKA. (S.) the. nome of a manſter, nor 


id Funes, that the poste repott wpon Jude's be- 


ing incenſed again, the city was by her ſent 
 40aBiaity it is laid £0 have ths face of a 
3 dun, 


frument, uſually made of braſs hoops or - 


the equinoQiial tranſiting the zenith, ſo th 
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©" lion, and the teil of 'a dragon, and "uſed to 

rypoſe riddles to thoſe it met with; and de- 
| Kc thoſe who could not anſwer them; 
v2 _ this they went to conſult the oracle, to 
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bud ſopport him ; upon this the monſter 1s 
figure of this creature is Ail! to be ſern near 


tom Cairo, whoſe vait bigneſs has made it 


- 8PICE (S.) rarlous ſorts/of Indian drags, ſuch 


© - SVIKE (V.) to make things very ſharp-point- 


PI * a 4 
. N * 


SPA 5s _ 
nie, the body of 4 dex, the” pawe of 2 


3s wAwhat muſt be done, who anſwered, 

that till they could ſolve this riddle; the) 
* - *eoutd not be delivered, which was, What 
' greature is that "wwhich has four feet in the 
_ a. and tao at nom, and three towards 
vibe; which OEdipus anſwered, by affirm- 
ing it was man, „ho in his infancy crawled. 
on all fours till he was grown ſufficiently 
rong to walk; who then went with two legt 
©" til} old age obliged him to uſe a ſtaff to help 


fad 10 daſh out his brains againſt a rock; the 
tze pyramids of Egypt, about four miles: 


diſputed whether it was cut out-of a rock 
there growing, or whether it was brought 
- -thither from other 
- - Nories: are related of this figure, as that it 
'uttered oracles, &c; the aricients were wont 
tv put the figure of a ſphinx at the entrance 
of their tevp'es, to ſhew or intimate that 
ide knowledge of divine myſteries was hard 
to penetrme into. ; 


* 


as © cloves, mace, nutmegs, ginger, pepper, 
Ke. alſo a part or ſpecimen of a diſeaſe, ei- 
- ther at its beginning or commentement, or 
nt the cloſe or end of it. 

SPYCERY (S.) a place where ſpice grows, or 
is kept ; alſo various ſorty of ſpices, ' |» 
»SPI'CY (A.)of a warm reliſhing taſte or qua- 
-— ly, like pepper, ginger, &c, e 
SF DER (S.) an inlet that weaves a curious 

web or bed to lie in; it has eight eyes, and 

- "many legs; of which there are vorious 
- - "ſorts, ſome ſaid to be poiſonous, aud others 
not, &e. - ; 
- SPVGO'T (S.) a ſtopper for a tap, or that part 
that is pulled out, and put in olten, to 
- draw beer, water, Ke, E 4 

SPIKE (s.) an car of corn that is ſharp point- 
es at the end j alſo a large iron nail uſed to 

Taften poſts, planks, &c, 


4 


£ 


- 


ed; alſo to drive a nail, &c. into the touch- 


Hole of a piece of cannon, to render it uſe- 


: old; é 1 5 
- SPVKENARD- or NARD (S.) a plant that 
- grows in the Indies, whoſe root ts very ſmall 
and ſlenderz it puts forth a long, ſmall ſtalk, 
and has ſeveral ears or ſpikes even with the 
grour.d, from whence it takes the name of 


 ſpikenardy that which grows on the moun- 


tains is more odoriferous than that which 
grows near the waters; the true genuine ſort 
js of a yellowiſh colour; 'inclining towards 


- - purple, with long ſpikes or ears, whoſe very 
briſtles are odoriferuus z it is of a hot, dry- 


$$ 25 
* 
* 


tte; many fabulous] 


_— 
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time leaves s very agreeable flavour; ro. 
mary end lavendar are by ſome deemed z 
ſpecies of it; it wascuftomar to make 4 
perfume of gteat eſleem of the ſpike ot ear 
which is frequently mentioned both in the 
Old and N 958 — 3 * frequent) 
ven in ph ; potions with good 
p þ caſes — the ſtone, — | "— 
SpiLL (V.) to det any ſort of liquid matter 
powders, &c, fall accidentally or careleſj 
« — 8 ground, ſo that they are loſt or 46 
n | 
SPI/LLERS (S.) among the Hunters, are the 
' ſmall branches ſhooting! out from the fla 
part of a buck's:horn'at top. 5 
SPILSBY (S.) in Liscoliſpire, a pretty gocd 
town, that has a conſiderable market week, 
: Jy on Monday; diſtant from London 10; 
; computed, and 122 mealured miles. 
SPIN (V.) to draw out wool, flax, hemp, 
&c, into long threads fit for weaving, ſe. 
ing, &c. alſo to lengthen the time by hols. 
. Ing a perſon... in ſuſpence, by a tedious te- 
petition of words, &c, alſo to iſſue out in 4 
; Imallftream, as liquor out of acaſk, pierced 
2 a needle, or other ſmall inſtrument, 
SPI/NAGE or. SPIINNAGE (S.) a curiou 
ſort of pot or boiling ſummer herb, that white 
looſe takes up a great deal of room, but when 
boiled but very httle. pe 
SPY/NDLE(S.) an inſtrument women uſe 9 
ſpin with; alſo the beam or axis upon which 
the wheels of a catt, coach, and mill, &, 
turn. | a 
SPINE (S.) the protuberances of the vertebra, 
or joints of the back bone; alſo the ſhaiy 
points or prickles called thorns, 
SPI/NET or SPI/NNET (S.) a muſical key' 
inſtrument or ſmall harpuchord, ſo contrived, 
that a perſon may fit with eaſe and play vi 


rious parts at once. 
SPYNNER (S.) one that draws. or make 

thread out of wool, flax, hemp, &. 
SPI'NNING (S.) the art of making thread 
out of "wool, flax, hemp, &c. for the uſa 
of Knitting, weaving, ſewing, &c. 


ISPI'NOUS (A) prickty, thorny, like to, 0. 


of the thorny quality. 


ried women, trom the daughter of a viicouat 
downwards. *. | | 
SPYRAL (A.) a thing that turns round like 4 
ſerew, &c, ; Oy 
Spiral Line, is a curve-line of the citcs- 
lar kind, which commonly recedes from it 
center, as in Winding from the vertex dont 
to the baſe of a cone; and in ArcbiteHbr,, 
is the ſame, only it begins at the bottom, 
| and goes upwards, ana fo continually af- 
proaches the axis. | 
SPIRE (S.) in Archicefure, is a ſteeple, ft, 
that ariſes continually. taperingy ull it cnc. 


| ing netute, and provokes. urine, the taſte 


5 +. 4 


| in a point at the lop, 


Oe OE: eee a —— 8 2 


. 
+. ſomewhat ſharp or bitter; and at the be 


SPI'NSTER (S.) a Lato term for 3l) unmw⸗ 


> 2 
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r | 
em (V.) togrow up into a ſharp paint like 


ears of corn, &c, Es | 
SpVRIT (V.) to ſtir up, excite, or raiſe re- 

ſolution or courage in a perſon, by proper 
© encouragement, arguments, &c. 


2 


" ſorts ; thoſe in the brain are called the ani - 


mal ſpirits, thoſe in the heart the vital ſpi- it, 


and thoſe th the liver the natural ſpirits; but 
others count but two ſorts, the animal, and 
the vita), or natural, in the maſs of blood ; 
the animal ſpirits are a very fine, thin li- 
' quor, which diftilliong from the blood in 
the outward or cortical ſubſtance of the brain, 
' are by a proper ferment theteof exalted into 
ſpirits, and thence through the medullary 


' Jubftance of the brain are carried into the | 


nerves or ſpinal. marrow, by which all ac- 
tions of ſenſe and motion are performed ; the 
vital or natural ſpirits are the moſt ſubiile 


parts of the blood, which actuate and fer-| 
ment it, and render it fit for nouriſhment; |. 
in Chymiftry, thoſe liquors which by diftil-| 
lation are rendered very thin and incorrup-| 


tibie, and very efficacious, arealſocalled ſpi- 
_ ritt, which are of three kinds, ſulphureous, 
acid, and ſalt; the firſt, as. they conſiſt of 
very w_ particles, are eaſily inflammable, 
ſuch as ſpirits of wine, &c. the ac conſiſt of 
acid particles, and water, as ſpirit of vitriol, 
ſulphur, ſalt, &c, and ſuch are very cor 
 rolive to metals, &c, and the third or ſa 
line ſp:#ier, con ſiſt of a volatile falt and ſpi- 
rit, as ſpirit of ſal armoniac, urine, ſoot, 
and the like; from theſe many compound 


as aqua-fortis, aqua-regia, &c. when con- 


ſigni/y1ng.the human ſoul, or that indiviſible 
being that actuates a human creature, and 
which in its own nature is immortal, and 
. conſequently rewardable or puniſhable fer 
whatever actions it does in this life, whether 
good or bad ; Spi it ſometimes means the an- 
gels, good or bad, the meſſengers or execu- 
tione:s of the Almighty's will; and ſome- 
times it means the imaginary beings that 
the enthuſiaſm or villany of deſigning people | 


meaning perſons with, and to drive: them 
into a ſuperſtitious veneration for the charms, 
p'ayers, &c, that ſome pretend to ſell as prę- 

valives againſt {ſuch miſchievous bing 
u theſe are repreſented to be, &. In Scrrp- 
ture, Spirit, by way of eminence, means the 
Holy Ghoſt, Cc. | 


fairs, ſuch as a devout or holy life, doctrine, 


church preferments, offices, &c. 


ties, revenues, or profits that belong to, or 
ariſe from biſhopritks, c. | 


bave invented to frighten boneſt, well- | 


SPYRITS (S.) are by ſome reckoned of three 


ſpirits are made for various uſes and purpoſes, | 


fidered as Spiric, an intelligent being, has va- | 
rious applications and meanings, ſometimes | 


SPIRITUAL (A.) commonly means  ſome- | 
thing relating to religion, or religious af- | 


contemplation, - &c, alto ecclefiaſtical, ar“ 
SPRITUA/LITIES (s.) the honours, digni- | 


7 EA? 
* 


SPL 
neſs, abſtratedneſs from ſecular or 


matters of buſineſs,” 8 8 
SPI'RITUALIZE (V.) to turn or convert any 
corporeal or corruptible matter into ſpirito g 

alſo to expound or explain a paſſage in any 

writer, in a myſtical ſeoſe or manner z to fo 
ſake the world, and become a very firict 


0 


to come, . &c, 5 1 
SPI/RITUOUS (A.) firong, briſk, full of ſpi- 
, Tits, lively, active, acute, e. . 
SPIRT (V.) to eject or caſt liquor with force 
| Gut of, or through a ſmall tube, &c, @ 
SPI'SSITY or SPI/SSITUDE (S.) thickneſs 
SPIT (V.) to throw or force the ſaliva or ſpit- 

, tle out of one's mouth; alſo to draw meat, 
fowls, &c. upon an iron inſtrument, &, to 
be turned before the fire, in order to be 
dreſſed or roaſted fit for eating, 4 

SPIT (S.) along thin piece of iron with a harp 

point, uſed by cooks to put through theirmear, 

fowls, &c. in order to be roaſted before the 
fire; alſo the mock name for a ſmail ſwordj 
ſuch as gentlemen wear by their ſides. 

SPITE (S.) malice, hatred, ill-will; revenge, 
Ec. againſt another, | 

SPU/TEFUL (A.) envious, ill-natured, batings 
revengeful, &c, ' 

SPVYTTER (S.) among the Hunters, is a red 
male deer, about two years old, whole horns 
begin to grow up ſharp pointed, &e. | 

SPV: TLE (S.) that infipid, white, thichiſh 
liquor that is ſeperated by the glands of the 
jaws, and by proper paſſages flows into the 
mouth, and ſerves to moiften both it and the 
gullet, and thereby aſſiſts in the chewing the 

food, and in ſome meaſure to digeſt and fer- 

ment it in the ſtomach, It is ſometimes vul- 
garly. uſed to ſignify an hoſpital; or houſg-of 
charity, inſtead of the contraction, Spital. 

SPLASH (V.) to daſh or throw. water, Se. 
upon a perſon, place, or thing. | 

SPLA'SHY (A.) wet, dirty, watry, eafly 
daſhed or thrown up in ſmall parcels, by 
walking, riding, &e. 5 Ft, 

SPLAY-FOO/TED (A.) whoſe heels in walk- 

ing almoſt meet, and whoſe toes are at a very 

great diſtance from one another, 

SPLEEN (S.) in a human Body, is the recep- 

tacle for the ſalt and earthy excrements of tha 
blood, that there, by the aſſiſtance of the 


turning again into the blood, may effiſt in 
ics further fermentation-z the Splen conſiſſs 
of a great number of little bladders, between 
which glands are ſcattered up and down, ' 
and ſupply the place of veins ; it has like- 
wiſe an artery, nerves, and lymphatic yeſ- 
ſels ; it is ſoft and viſcous, of a darkaſh ed 
or livid colour ſituated under the left ſhort · 
ribs; itis alſo the name of a troubleſome 
diſtemper that induces or inclines a, perſots* 
to melancholy ; it is alſo taken ſometimes 
ia an ill ſenſe, and means hatred, malice, 


PIRITUA/LITY (s.) devoutnefs, religiouſ-( ! 


ill-will, ve. | 5 
5 SPLENDID 


Fa 


animal ſpirits, it may be volatilized, and te- 


devotee, always contemplating on the world! _ 


* 
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Spie 


die, alſo the joining or piecing of maſls, 


SPLIT (V.) to tear, cleave, or break aſunder 


SPOKES (s.) the ſeveral flicks or timbers put 


SPORT (S.) * play, paſtime, recren- 


centneſs, gloriouſneſs, gorgeouſneſs, &c, 


 SPLE/NDOUR (s.) brightneſs, grandeur, glo- 


riouſneſs, cc. 
SPLE/NETICK (A.) humourſome, peeviſh, 


croſs, malicious, &c, troubled or aſſected 


- with the ſpleen, | 

SPLENTS (S.) the thin pieces of board uſed by 

' Surgeons to bind up a broken bone with; 
alſo pieces of the bone itfelf, &c, 

K (V.) to faſten the ends of ropes one 
into another, thereby to make one of two 
or more by opening the ſtrands of each, and 

working them one into another with a ſid, 


ards, &c, when broken,  &c. in Gardening, 
It is the grafting the top of one tree into the 
ock of another, by cutting them ſloping; 
andfaficning them together properly, 
SPLYNTER (S.) a ſmall ſhiver of wood that 
is uſually broken off by violence. 


by violence, | 
SPOIL (V.) to rob, plunder, damage, hurt, or 

render any thing uſeleſs, &c, 
SPOIL (S.) in War, is the goods or plunder 

taken by one party from the enemy or op- 


poſite party, when a conqueſt is made, or 
victory gained, &c, 


into a wheel from the center to the circum- 

: ference or rim; to render it durable and ca- 

able of bearing great weights, Kc. 

SPO'KESMAN (S.) one who is the mouth or 
orator of or for a company, an accuſer or 
defender of the cauſe of another. 

SPO'NDEE (S.) a foot in Latin or Greek verſe, 
0 is compoſed of two long ſyllables, as 

CHE HE, 

SPO/NSAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 

houſe, betrothing or marriage. 

SPONSOR (S.) one that promiſes or engages 

for andther, a ſurety, godfather, &c, 
SPONTA/NEOUS (A.) independent, free, 

that acts or does of its own accord, without 
compulſion or reftraint, 

SPOON (S.) a hard inſtrument to take up 
- ſmall quantities of liquor to eat with bread, 
e., as milk, all ſorts of ſoups, pottages, 
- gruels, &c, | | 

SPOON (V.) among the Seamen, is to put a 
- ſhip right before the wind without any ſail, 
which is done in violent ſtorms, when the 
- ſhip through hard labour is rendered ſo weak, 

that ſhe muſt not be laid under the ſea; to 
make her go the ſteadier it is uſual to ſet the 

fore-fail, which is called ſpooning with the 
fore; ail. | | 


tion, or dive , &c, 
PORT (V.) to amuſe or pleaſe one's ſelf at 
ſome game, diverſion, & u * 
is ts es» 


2 
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 SPLE/NDID'(A.) | gay, gorgeous, glorious 
'  Ntately, magnificent, noble, grand, ſhining, | 
_ 1 | 


C. | 
" SPLE/NDIDNESS (s.) brightneſs, magnifi- 


* * l 1 E 3 o . 1 
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| Vip | | by 
SPO/RTPUL (A.) inclined to play, full, of 
pleaſed with ſports, 3 ; 
SPO'RTIVE (A. ) pleafing, diverting, &c, 


ſmall preſent of money, which with bread, 
and wine was diſtributed at certain feſtivals 
or other folemn occaſions ; this bounty or 
dole was frequently given in filver medals, 
but the emperors and other great men gave 
gold ones; the conſuls gave alſo ſmall 
pocket books of ſilver or ivory along with 
theſe ſportulæ, in which were written their 
names, and theſe were called Faſli. 


Kc. in a piece of fijk, cloth, &c. alſo the 
name of a dog, &. alſo the marks upbn 
playing cards, ; 

SPOT (v.) ſometimes ſignifies to ſmear, daub, 
dirt, or ſoil fille, Auff, &c, and ſometimes to 
weave, dye, ornament, paint, or print cal- 
lico, filk, ſtuff, cards, &c, in ſmall dots or 
ſpots of various colours, _ 

SPO'TLESS (A.) without any blemiſh, ſtain, 
imperſection, &c. alſo harmleſs, innocent,&c, 

SPOU'SAL (S.) ſometimes means an epithala- 
mium, or wedding ſong ; and ſometimes the 

contract or celebration of a marriage itſelf, 

SPOUSE (S.) ſometimes means the bride- 
groom, or huſband; and ſometimes the 
bride, or wife, 

SPOUT (S.) a trough, pipe, &c. for the con- 
veying water from the tops of houſes, &c, 
in the Indian Seas it js frequent to have great 

uantities of water fall out of the clouds or 
y into the ſea in the ſhape of a pillar or 


* 


endanger ſuch ſhips as ate under or near them, 
by the great weight and quantity of water, 
or their violent agitating the ſea, &c. 

SPRAIN or STRAIN (S.) a violent contor- 
fion, wringing, or wreſting of the tendon: of 

the muſcles, by a fall or other accident, and 

which is commonly attended with great pain 
in, and ſwelling of the parts injured, 

SPRAIN (V.) to violently ſtretch, force, ot 

extend the muſcles beyond their natural po- 
ſture, and thereby rendering them weak and 
incapable of performing their functions. 

SPRAT (S.) a ſmall eatable ſea-fiſh, a ſpecies 

of the herring kind, 3 

SPRA'WLING (S.) lying ſtretehed out in a 

careleſe, negligent, ſlovenly manner, with 
the legs and arms extended. 

SPRAY (.) a ſort of large, watery miſt, like 
the ſprinkling of ſmall rain, occaſioned by 
the ſudden falling of any thing into water, 
&c. 

SPREAD (V.) to extend or lay open, to ſmear 
or cover cloth, leather, &c, with ointment, 
bread with butter, &c, : 

SPRIG ($.) a ſmall twig or branch of a plant, 

tree, &c, with leaves on it. | 3 

SPRVGHTLINESS (8) briſkneſs, Iivelineſ, 

duickneſe, vigotouſneſe, &c, c 


J 


SPO/RTUEA (S.) among the Romans, was 2 


SPOT (S.) a blemiſh, imperfection, or tain, 


ſpout, in ſuch large quantities as greatly to 


' un much ſtrontzer and ſwifter than in the 


6PRVONBTLY (A) lively, briſk, airy, gay, 
arp, or quick, xe. 
S$PRIGHTS (S.) imaginary phantoms, ſpi- 
| rits, hobgoblins, &c. alſo arrows formerly 
'uſed in ſea fights, which being ſhot otit of 
muſkets would go through planks that bul- 
lets would not. IIS os 
SPRING (V.) to come from, iſſue, or ariſe 
out of, like water, &., to ſprout or ſhoot 
out like plants, t. alſo to jump or 9 4 
with great agility, &c. among the Sailors it 
is to ſplit or crack the maſis in a ſtorm, &c, 
among the Fozwlers, it is to raiſe a partiidge 
br phanlante Ez 
To Jpring a leak at Sta, is when a ſhip 
opens between her timbers at the bottom, 
and ſo lets in the ſea, which is ſometimes oc- 
calioned by the bulging againſt a rock, and 
ſometimes by being violenily tumbled about 
by the ſea in ſtorms, bee. | 
SPRING (S.) ſometimes ſignifies a fountain 
or place where water ariſes ; ſometimes the 
ſeaſon of the year that immediately follows 


winter, and in which nature ſeems as if it 


was new raiſed or born, by the ſprouts of 
the trees, plants, flowers, &c, ſometimes it 
means a piece of Reel ſo tempered, that it 
retains an elaſtick virtue or power to return 
to its own form, when left at liberty, &c, 
alſo the origin, beginning, or cauſe of any 
thing, | 18 a 

Spring Arbour, in Watchmaking, is a ſtud 


of ſteel, braſs, or iron, about which the 


ſpring or cauſe of motion is wound, 
Spring Box, tl 
watch covers or incloſes the ſpring; _ 
String Tide, when after the dead neap 
the tides begin to lift and grow bigger, 
Which is uſually three days before the full 
ard change of the moon, and three days 
_ aſter jt is at the higheſt, at which time the 


Water in the ſea or rivers doth ſwell or riſe| 


moſt with the flood, and fink or fall moſt 
with the ebb ; at theſe times the tides alſo 


neapy, 
SPRUNGY (A.) ſuch bodies as have their 
form or figure changed by any preſſure, &c. 
but when that is off reſtofe themſelves to 
their natural ſhape ; this is'alſo called ela- 
7555 85 | 
SPRUNKLE (V,) to wet lightly with drops of 


any ſort of liquor, &c, 


$!RI/NKLING (S.) wetting with drops, or | 


lightly throwing water, &c, on any thing. 


Bax, the box or caſe that in 2 


8 P 
| SPUME (s.) froth; foam; the waſte of rum 
of gold, filver, &c, $i 
SPUNGE (S.) is a ſort of ſea muſhroom, of 

fungus, growing upon rocks: near the ſea- 
ſhore, &c, in Farriery, it is that part of 4 
horſe's ſhoe next to the heel; and in Guns: 
nery, it is @ rammer or ſtick. with à piece of 
lamb's ſkin dipped in water at the end of. 
it to ſcour great guns with after theit de- 
ing diſcharged, and before their loading 
vgaing in Fireworks, they ate made of large 
muſhrooms or fungous excreſcences thabgrow 
on laige old trees, which are firſt gleanſed —_ 
in water; and then boiled, beaten, and died 
then put into a ſtrong lye made of faltpeire, 
and afterwards dried in a flack oven i this: 
makes what is called the black mateh or 
tinder, that immediately takes fire upon 
ſtriking a flint and ſteel together 3 in Bak» 
inę, the dough laid for the yeaſt to make id 
rite is called the ſpunge, @c, | 
SPUNGE (V.) to wet or waſh any thing with: 
a ſpunge, Oc. to clean a cannon or great 
gun; alſo to eat or drink at another man's 
coſt or expence, 2 . gt 
SPU/NGINESS (s.) any thing that is of a ſoſt 
rous quality, as new bread, &. 1 
SPU'!NGING- HOUSB (8.) an slehouſe, e, 
where perſons that are arreſted ' for debe: 
are frequently carried inſtead of the gao!, and 
where, under the pretence of better uſagd, 
they are run to extravagant charges for eat- _ 
ing drinking, &c, | OY 
SPU/NGY (A:) hollow, porous, capable of: 
ſucking in, or containing much moiſture, 
&c. or of being ſqueezed or compreſſed muck 
cloſer together. i ARG 
SPUN YARN (S.) among the Sailors, is rope- 


, 


"yarn, the end fcraped thin, and ſo ſpun ot 


woven one. to the end of another, with at 
winch, and ſo made as long as occaſion re- 
quires; with this they alſo ſerve ſome of. 
the ropes, &c, to preterve them from galls 
ing, &c. | . 3 


Sf UR (S.) an inſtrument of iron with ſeveral 


ſharp points, where with the rider price the! 
| horle's ſides to make him go on briſkly, for 
which purpoſe it is faſtened to the-rider's 
heels. 1 2 
SPUR (V.) to excites fiir up, puſh. forward, 
call upon, encourage, &c; 


SPURGE (S.) an herb or plant, the juice 


whereof 1s of ſo hot and cotroding 2 na- 
ture, that being dropped upon warts it eats 
them up-. c 


SPROUT (V.) to bud, ſhoot, or put forth like SPURIOUS ( A. ) falſe, counterfeit, pi etended, 


tees, plants, &c, 


SPROUTS (s.) the ſhoots of young ſptizs of | 
frees, alſo a ſort of boilirig herb or plant, 
commonly eaten with bacon or fat pork, dec. 


7 


SPRUCE (A.) near; fine, beauiſh, Ke. 
UD (S.) 4 ſhort wottþleſs Knife; alſo a di- 
minutive perfon, 1 155 


SPUME (V.) to froth or feam like boiling wa- | below. 


ö 
; 


of a baſtard race or kind, &ũc. 8 
SPU'RIOUSNESS (S.) baſeneſs of birth, coun· 
terfeitedneſi, a pretended imitation inſtead of N 
the real thing ee 
SPU'RKETS (s.) in Ship- building, are he 
holes or ſpaces between the futtocks ot ri 
by the ſhip's fidesy. afore and aft, above. and _ 
„ 1 atk 3 


K - * „ 
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ler, a troubled lea, &. 
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out of the mouth with a ſmall thin ſticam, 
Ke, | b 
SPY (S.) one ſet to watch the motions of 
an army, or get intelligence of its dehgn, 
'Rength, &c. or to go up and dewn a nation 
ot pe ple, to hear and ſee their inclinations, 
achnons, &c, | 
SPV (V.) to diſcover, find out, or ſee at a 
«diſtance, by earneſtly look ing for or after, 
UAB (S.) acuſhion, bolſter, c. commonly 
ſtuffed and quilted, to lie flat in a window- 
ſeat, upon a couch, &&c. alſo any perſon that 
is very fat and unwieldy. 1 
UA'BBLE (8.) a wrangle, quarrel, diſpute, 
difference, &c, __ , 
SQUA/DRON (S.) in an Army, is a body of 
horfe of an vncertain number, commonly 
between one and two hundred men, more or 
leſs, as occaſion may require, or the dilcre- 
tion of the general judges convenient; at Sea, 
it alſo conſiſts of an uncertaiv number of 
ſhips of war, as the occofion may require. 
QUA/LID (A.) deformed, ill- ſavoured, &c, 
' alſo dirty, filthy, naſty, &. among the 
- Fhrifls, thoſe leaves whoſe colours do not 
Jook bright, clear, and lively, are called 


walid. 
22 or SQUAWL (v.) to ſcream, cry 
or roar out ſuddenly, like a modeſt girl with 
whom ſomebody offers to act rudely, &c, 
SQUALL (S.) at Sa, is a ſudden and violent 
blaſt of wind, ſhower of rain, &c, that is but 
of ſhort continuance. 
UA/NDER (V.) to laviſh or ſpend money, 
time, Cc. very idly, extravagantly, &c, 
UA'XDERER (S.) aſpendthrift, a fooliſh, 
- $ole, extravagant periong one who knows 
not the true uſe or value cither of money or 
4 time, &c, Es | ; 


on the points or extremities, of each other, 
ſo that the boundary lines are parallel each 


right; alſo an inſtrument uſed by maſons, 
© Carpenters, &c. c:nfilting of half a ſquare or 
two ſides, let perpendicularly one into an- 


mew whether it be ſlra ght or ſquare, &c. 


nets are 90 degrees diſſant. and deemed un- 
fortunate, &. in Building, it is a large area 


© houſes are built, which commonly have a 
- garden or walking-place for the diverfion 
' und entertainment af the inhabitants in the 

middle, railed in to keep off horſrs, &c. or- 


ARE (8.) a geometrical figure compoſed of | 
ur equal fides that ſtand perpendicularly up- 


t its oppoſite fide, aud the angles are all] 


- other, which being applied to the fide of af 
Kone, piece of timber, &c. will immediately | 


in Aftrolegy, it is an aſpect where two pla- 


of ground, wheieon four rows or ſides of | 
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SPUR v to difdain, ſcorn, kick at, rebel graſe, &c, ſuch as. Hanowtreſyware, Gel, 
againſt, &c, | 12% Tc, is which geoerally peaking, 
SPURT or SPIRT (s.) a ſudden fit or action, people of the firſt rapk and quality live; the. 
- s doing any thing all of a ſudden, and the] Romans had ſeveral of them for pu lic buſi. 
growing tired of it immediately after, c. | neſs, as that bujlt by gil, wheie they 
| MURT or SPIRT (V.) to caſt or check water| met to conſult about wat or Feet, ad i 


adjuſt the ſolemnity of à triumph, the gene- 
rals bringing thi;ber the Randards they had 
taken from the enemy; here Mars had a 
temple, and here they ſometimes had cha- 
riot racing, and other public diverfions, 
Helluu Square, troops drawn up with a 
empiy ſpace in the mic dle for the colour}, 
drums, and baggage, covered every way with 
| Pikes to keep off horſes, &, _ N 
Leng-Sguate, in Carpentry, Maſonry, &,. 
is the lame with parallelogram in Geometry. 
SQUA/RENESS (S.) the quality of a bod 
whoſe ſi des are even, fraight, and ſquare, _ 
SQUARE NUMBER (s.) in Arithmeich, is 
ths pradyg of any number multiplied iato, | 
itiel, ö 
SQUA'RE ROOT (8) a number which mul- 
tiplied into itſelf produces the ofiginal num- 
der from which it was extracted or drawn, 
SQUA/RING (S.) in Mathematichs, is the 
making a ſquare equal to ſome other figure 
given, . . 
SQUASH (V.) to maſh, bruiſe, or ſqueeze | 
any thing flat, as boiled apples, turnips, &c, 
SQUAT (V.) to fall down ſuddenly, and fit 
or ſupport one's ſelf upon one's knees only, 
having the buttocks hanging lower dows 
, Wi e knees. 1 „ g 
AK or SQUEEK. (V.) to cry out, 'ts 
make a ny oO M/s 415 = 
feſs or declare how far myſelf or any one 
was concerned in a plot, conſpitacy, &. 
SQUEA'MISH (A.) realy to vomit, heave, of 
c1\charge one's ftomach of food, liquor, &c. 
one of a very tender or weak ſtomach, r, 
SQUEEZE (V.) to preſs or graſp cloſe toge- 
theres. ; 
SQUIB (s,) a ſmall ſort of fire-work, ſome- 
times called ſerpents, and made of powder, 
* * pounded and rammed into 
quill, reed, hollow tube of „ Ke. 
SQUILLS (S.) fea onions that Eu. in Spain, 
Aud other arts, and uſed medicinally in | 
colds, 1 and ſundry obſtruftions, to 
good effect. | 
SQUI/NANCY (S.) a troubleſome diſeaſe called 
the quinſey, which principally ſettles in et 
| boot the thioat, occalioning ſwelliugs and 
inflammations to that degree, that ſomes 
| times the patient can neither ſwallow not 
breathe, VV 
SQUINT (V.) to Jook awry with the eyes 
to have the eyes diſtorted, at leaſt to ap+ 
earance, | 
SQUIRE (S.) the next degree of honour be- 
iow a «night, a title gow commonly given 
10 all juſtices of the peace, country gentle 
men, &. Ted 
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SQUIRT (s.) an introment to throw out wa-f 


ter with a confiderable' force, which in Pby- | 
fl is called a ſyringe, uſed to inject lotions! 
into wopnds, ulcers, &c, 7 


$QUIRT (V.) toforce water out of the mouth | 


"through the teeth or lips drawn together, or 
' through any ſmall tube, &. 
STAB (V.) to wound, or thruſt a ſword;knife, 
© tc, into a'perſon, _ PET 
STAB (S.) a wound” oerafioned by thruſting a | 
# ſword; kbife, e. into'a perſon. | 
STABFLITY e STABLENESS (s.) the 
: firmneſs . conſtancy, or 
 fxedneſs of 4. roy oats. | 
Fr BLE (A.) firm, ute, ies, for, laſt- 
, KK 
STA'BLE(S, )a receptacle for horſes, furniſhed: 
with proper apartments to cohtain their 
food, &c, VCC 


race Tro (s.) in Mufich, is. when the} 
pfayets ſtrike the ſtrings very ſmart and diſ. 


tinct, 1 


STACK (s.) large pile of torn, hay, wobd, 


C. 
Ack (V.) to lay or pile up wood, hay, 
corn, in large and cloſe heaps, _ 
STAD or STA'DT HOLDER (S.) the ſu- 
preme cr principal maęiſtrate in the Ne. 
tberlandi, or United Provinces, commonly 
called Holland. 3535 
STA/DIUM (s.) a Roman meaſure of length, 
and much the ſame with our furlong ; and? 


ſomerimes it means a place where publick | 


- exerciſes of ftrength, agility, or maphood, 
vere performed, ſuch av races, wreſtling, ec. 
marked or divited into ſeveral lengths, or' 
diſtances, with ſeats or reſting-places at the 
end, ſome of the racers running but one, 
others two furlangs or fadiums, c. accord- 
ing to their ability as; ſtrength, | 
8TAPP (S.) a cane or flick to walk with, to 
ſupport the weak; and help the blind and 
lame, &c. ſometimes it mens tbe lang pole 
or flick, at the end whereof an iron head, 
Kc. is fixed, to make the inſtrument callec 
a javelin, a ſpear, a pike, &c, alſo in Gar. 


1 


' 11/on, that tree, &c, to which the colours} 


te faſtened, is called the flag Haff; and inf 
Hey, is a ſet number of lines; and in 
the Church Pſalms, it is theo verſes of cight 
ines. Ad 1 1 
STA'FFORD (s.) in Sraffordfbire, was ſor- 
merly a city, but is now only an ancient, 
well-buitt, borough town, pleaſantly, but 
| Jowly ſeated on the river Stow, over which! 
d good bridge; it js very much increaſed 
of late years, by reaſon of the cloathing trade 
that is carried on here, and iis being the 
county town, where the aſſizes are held it 
is governed by a mayor, recorder, town- 
cher, two ſerjeants at mace, &c, it ſends 
wo members to parliament, and ret2ins the 
, Ancient cuſtom called Borough Engliſh, vis. 
that the youngeſt ſon ijnheri's the lands 
\ Withio the Nbcrties of the town, if the fa-. 


* 
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ther dies Inteſiate; it bas two handfoms 
churches, a free ſchool, and a fine ſqu se 
| warket-place, where Rands the thire-ball;_ 
- the ſtreets ate large, paved, and well or- 

dered ; diſtant from par 106 computed, 
and 135 meaſured miles, 


* 


{STA/FFURDSHIRE (8.) is ſituated much 


about the middle of England, is bounded o 
the north with Derbyſhire and Cheſhire, at 
that in a triangular point, where three ſtoges 
are pitched for the boundaries of theſe coun- 
ties ; it is parted from Derbyſpirs on the eaſt 
by the Dozwe and the Trent ; the ſouth is 
bounded by Warwickfſbire, and 8 5 
ſoire; and the weſt butteth againſt Sbrgp® 
fire; it is in the form of a lozenge, being 
zinted at both ends, and broadeſt in the 
middle; from north to ſouth 44 miles long, 
and from eaſt to weſt 27 miles broad, and 
miles in circumference ; the air is good, 
and” very healthful, but very ſharp in the 
north and moor-land, where the ſnow lieth 
long, and the wind bloweth cold; the ſoil, 
io thoſe parts, is barren of corn, or good 
graſs, but yields iron, copper, and coal- 
mines, and alſo lead and alabaſter ; the mid - 
dle is more leve! and woody; but the { 
is very plenteous both in corn and paſtu- 
rage ; the river Trent, which is exceeding 
full of various excellent ſorts of fiſh, water» 


| ing this county, keeps it always green, and 


if it overflows the meadows in the month of 
"Azril, renders them excceding \ruitful all ths 
year after; it has 18 market towns, 150 
ariſhes, 24,000 houſes, and about 190,0co 
1nFabitants, | 
STAG (S.) a red male deer of five years old g 
emblematically, it ſometimes fignifies feary 
and at other times ſwifineſs, &c, 
STAGE (S,) ſometimes fignifies the ſeveral 
diftances a journey is divided into for the caſs 
and accommodation of the traveller; ſome- 
times that part of a theatre where the actors 
exhibit the play; alſo any place advanced 
or raiſcd above the ground with the floor of 
boards, &c. for the conveniency of prize» 
hghters, mountebanks, tumblers, c. to 
ſhew their dexterity; | * 
STA'GGER (V.) to rea) to and fro, by rea- 
ſor of firong liquors affecting the head, e. 
alſo to be waveriag or doubtful what to do, 
to be itreſolute or unſized in a man's prin- 
ciples, &c. 


STA'/GGERS (8.) a diſeaſe in horſes, mach _ 
like the vertigo 


in men. 
 STA'GIRITE (S.) the famous philoſopher 


A iflotle, ſo called from Stagira, a town ia 


Macedonia, the place of his nativity, 
STA/GNANT (S.) ftanding without motion, 
like water that has no courſe torun off, as its 
ools, &. 
STA'GNATE (V.) to ſtop a thing in motion, 
to ſtand fill, to want freedom of mutiony 
like the blood when coagulated, &. 
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| 57 AIN (V.) to dye or paint with various co - 
AS | 


longing to the crown, the officers are ap. 


_ © wager, c, alſo a ſmall fl. ce of meat to be 


1 Ray: or will not ſtay till a regular joint is 


for it ſome game, Kc. alſo to hazard or 


© © that is growing eager, &c, 
STALE (S.) the urine of 8 eſpecially of | 


flower, plant, &c, that immediately receives 


* other, &c, 


* 


HE 


* by 
„ 


TAID (A.) ſober, grave, ſedate, wiſe, 


thoughtful in carriage and behaviour. 
STAIN (S.) a ſpot, mark, or blemiſh in cloth, 
fil, Ec. 1 20G 7 


» 


ourd; alſo to ſoot, ſmear, ſpoil, or daub a 
. curious filk,, cloth, &c. alſo ro blemiſh or 
" hurt a perſon's character. | 5 
TAINS or S TANEs (8.) in e a 
pretty lar e town, pleaſantly built on the 


© fide of the Thames, oyer which it hath 2 


” Wooden bridge; the market is weekly on 
© Friday ; it is governed by two conſtables and 
four headboroughs, and being a lordſhip be- 
Polated by his majeſty's ſte ward; diſtant from 
"London 15 computed, and 19 meaſured miles, 
8TAIRS ( [the regular ſteps made in a build- 
* Ing to aſcend and deſcend by, | 

8TAKE s.) ſometimes means a ſmith's anvil 
or thick iron that he hammers his work 
on; ſometimes a thick ſtick in a hedge to 
0 abn the twigs to, &c, ſumetimes a pledge 
*or ſum of money put down to be played for 
"at Lme game, Ke, or upon account of a 


Hroiſeh before or on the fire, when a perſon 

olled or roaſted, &c, | 
STAKE (V.) to pledge or put down money, 
" oany other valuable matter, to be played 


"venture any*hing, &c, | 
bTALE(A.) any thitg that is not freſh, new, 
or fit fur uſe, as bread, or meat unſalted, 
* that has been kept eight or ten days, more 
r leſs, &c, old news, &c, beer, wine, &c, 


0 


horſes, 
STALE (V.) to void vrine, to piſs, &c. 
BTALK (8) the ſtem or trunk of a tree, 
"the nouriſhment from the root, and diffuſes 


thereof. 
STALK (V.) to walk along in a flow or ma- 
e r!!! TT. 
STA'LKING HORSE (S.) a horſe bred up 
2 foi game to go a fowlizg, Ke. alſo any one 
that is abſolutely at the command of an- 


4 
1 


STALL (S.) a fmall room, ſhop, or place for 
one perſon only in a fair, but moſt com- 

 - monly under a window, &c, of a houſe, for 
a taylor, cobler, &., to work in; alſo the 

© Hlace appointed for each perſon belonging to 
the knights of the garter at their creation, 
Ke, alſo a placg in a ſtable to fatten oxen, 

i!! ö 


ſtuff, Ke. 8 

$TA'/LLAGE (S.) the rent or money paid for 
the uſe of a ſtall! in'a fair, market, inn, c. 
$TA/LLED (A.) fatted up for the market, 


[ 


694 | 


dit to all the parts, branches, flowers, or fruit | 


| 


3 
to loath any particular food, by eating tog 


much or often of it. 


STA'LLION {S.) = fione-horſe kept for 


breeding; alſo a man that pretends to grea; 
abilities in generation- work, =P 
STA/MFORD IS.) in Lincolnſpire, is a very 
ancient town, placed in an angle of the coun. 
ty, juſt upon the edge of Lincolnſhire, Mor. 
, and Rutlandſpi-e; about 1509 
ears ago it was burnt down by the Dane: 
t being then a flouriſhing city ; after which 
it was again handſomely 6 and in Ed, 
ward IIId's time it was alſo an univerſity, 
the remains of two univerhities being ſtill to 
e ſeen ; it ja at preſent a fair, well built, and 
wealthy town, conſiſting of ſeveral ſtreets, 
in which are fig pariſhesz it is governed by 
a mayor, aldermen, recorder, and common- 
council ; it is a borough town that boafy 
— privileges, ſuch as ſending two mem 
ery to parliament, of being freed from the 
ſheriff's juriſdiftion, and from being impa- 
nelled on jurics out n, to havz the 
return of all writs, to be freed from all lord 
lieutenants gnd their puſters, and of having 
the militia of the town commanded by their 
own officers, tlie mayor being the king's Jord 
lieutenant, and immediately under his ma- 
jeſty's command, and to be eſteemed (within 
the liberties and juriſaiftion of the town) 
the ſecond mag in the Kingdom; all theſg 
privileges, and many more, were confirmed 
to them by charter granted by Edward IV. 
anno 1451 ; it has a very fine ſtone bridge, 
conſiſting of five arches, over the river Vel. 
land, which is now made' navigable, and oc- 
caſions a good trade, eſpecially in malt and 
free ſtone 5 the town hall is in the upper 
part of tle gate at the end of the bridge; 
there are two weekly markets on Monday 
and Friday; there is one remarkable cuſt 
here, wiz. that the younger ſons inherit 
hat lands and tenements the fathers dying 
_ Inteſtate have poſſeſſed in this manor ; dil- 
tant from Lindon 6gycomputed and 83 me- 
ſured miles. 1 5 
STATMIN A (S.) with the Flori/fr, are thoſe 
fine threads or hairs that grow up in the in- 
fide of the flowers encompaſſing the piſiil, 
and which haye the apices growing on the 
tops or ends, 1 
STA/MMEL or STRA/MMEL 002 a large 
flouncing mare, or over-grown robuſt wench, 
STA/MMER (V.) to heſitate, faulter, or ſtut - 
ter in one's ſpeech. 5 
STA MMERER (S.] a ſtutterer or faulterer in 
his ſpeech, 3 
STA'MMERING (S.) heſitating, faultering 
or ſtuttering in ſpeech, 


. 


| JSTAMP (V.) to ſtrike or beat the ground with 
 $TALL (V) ig overfced, to make fat, to] 


one's foot; alſo to pound, bruiſe, or be#tany. 
thing to pieces in a mill, &c, alſo to imprel 
or make a mark with a ſea}, hammer, &c. 
upon any thing, to know or diſtinguiſh it 


O vver-ſed, or Ruffed z ao forfeited, of made 


from all others of the ſame kind, &c- 
nenn 


STAND (S.) a ſtop, pauſe, doubt, or unſet 


STA'NDARD (S.) the chief or principal en- 


STANHOPE (S.) in Durham, a ſmall town, 


/ 
„ AS4L-A 
$TAMP (S.) a noiſe or blow given upon the 
© floor, Kc. with one's foot, ſometimes as a 
' token of rage, anger, &c. ſometimes as a 
ſignal for a ſervant, &c, alſo a mark or cha- 
rater made upon a ſeal, hammer, marking- 
iron, &c, for various purpoſes; alſo the im- 
preſſed mark itſelf, &c. bo OP 
8$TANCH (V.) to ftop a flux of blood, &c. 
alſo to ceaſe flowing, running, &c, 
STANCH (A.) ſtedfaſt, true-hearted, tho- 
rough- paced, good, firm, &c, | | 
STANCHIONs (S.) pieces of timber that ſup- 
t the waſte trees in ſhips, and timbers in 
6. re &c, 
STA/NCHNESS (S.) firmneſs, goodneſs, fin-] 


cereneſs, honeſty, &c. 


tledneſs of mind or reſolution ; alſo a frame 

to ſet a baſon, cheſt of drawers, &c, on; 

= a ſtop or oppolitiqn to a party either i 
t 


e church or ſtate. 1 
STAND (V.) to bear upon one's feet, to ſtay} 


or ſtop motion, to ceaſe or leave off a buſi 
neſs, &. alſo tõ bear or receive the ſhock or 
oppoſition of an enemy. | 


fign of a royal army or fleet; alſo à fixed 
weight or meaſure for all others to be made 
or tried by; alſo the particular degree of 
fineneſs for the gold and filver coin of this 
kingdom, which is 22 parjs or carats of 
pure gold, and two parts of carafts of cop- 
per; and for ſilver, it is 37 parts of pure 
filver, and three parts of copper melted to- 
gether into a maſs, and ſo firſt caſt, and then 
drawn into nn lengths and thickneſs by a 
mill, an4 then punched out into blanks for 
guineas, half guineas, crowns, half crowns, 
ſmillinge, ſixpences, &c. which are after- 
wards ſtamped with the reigning prince's 
head on one fide, and the arms, &c, quar- 
tered on the other, which being milled or 
lettered upon the edges, is the current coin 
of the kingdom, 4 
STA'NDISH (S.) a neceſſary utenſil that hold 
ink, ſand, wax, wafers, pens, &. | 
6TA/NDON (S.) in Hertfordſhire, a ſmall 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Friday ; 
diſtant from Landon 25 computed, and 29 
meaſured miles, 
STA/NDROP or STAI'NTHORPE (S.) in 
Durham, is a ſmall town, whoſe market is 
_ weekly on Saturday. 


6TA/NEFILES (S.) eatd makers patterns made | 


of paſteboard, &c, cut into proper ſhapes, 
through which they colour their cards, 


+ fituated among parks, whoſe market was 
formerly weekly on Tueſday, but is now 
diſuſed; diſtant from London 196 computed, 
and 247 meaſured miles, 

STA/NLEY (S.) in Gloueeflerſtire, ſmall 
town, whoſe market is weekly op Saturday, 
diſtant from London 32 computed, and 100 


Meaſured miles, 


| 
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STA'NNARIES (S.) thoſe mines or places 
where tin is digged, which in England ies 
rincipally in the county of Cornwall,  - WM 
STANTON (s.) in Lincols ire, a ſmall town, 
. whoſe market is weekly on Monday; di- 
ſtant froni London 108 computed, and 130 
meaſured miles. += i 
STA'NZA (S.) a particular ſet of lines im 
poetry, where the ſenſe is complete and ter». 
minated with a full point, andthe es 
repeated. 5 N 
ST/APLE (S.) ſometimes ſignifies a public 
town or market, where there are public 
warehouſes to lay up commodities for ſale, 
exportation, &c, ſometimes it means ſuch 
commodities. as are not ſubject eaſily to ſpoil, 
waſte, decay, &c, or ſuch as are commonly 
and readily ſold in the market, or exported 
abroad; and ſometimes it means an iron 


_ faſtening for a door, which by being driven 


or ſcrewed into the wood, receives the locks, + 
© bolts, bars, pins, &c, of the windows, doors, 
e, to keep them faſt, = 
STARCH (S.) ſometimes means the coagu-= 
lated lumps, &c, made of fine flour, &, and 
ſometimes a thin ſort of paſte with which - IM 
women ſtiffen their linen, laces, &c, ..< 
STARCH (V:) to ſtiffen with arch, or make i | 
lace, fine linen, &c, fit to wear, as head». i 
clothes, ruffles, &c, 5 
STA'RCHED: A.) made ſtiff with flarch; 
alſo very reſerved, ſtiff, or inflexible in 
temper, behaviour, or diſpoſition, & | 
STARE (S.) the name of a bird, by ſome call- 
ed a ſtarling, and whoſe property it is to 
whiſtle very loud, e. | 
STARE (V.) to look ſtedfaſtly or earneſtly at 
a perſon, to look wild, ſurprized, or mad- : 
diſh, with the eyes ſtretched open, &c, oc- 
cafioned by a ſurprize, &c, , 
STAROST V (S.) in the Poliſß policy, are 
ſuch eftates, precincts, and juriſdiftions, as 
their kings beſtow at pleaſure, provided it is 
to the natives; formerly they were part of _ 
the demeſnes of the crown, but now the __ 
kings have only reſerved to themſelves and _ 
their ſucceſſors the right of nominatihg. ta. 
theſe baronies, and beſtowing them ypon 
whom they pleaſe, and that during ava» 
cancy the revenue ſhould belong to the p 
lic exchequer; the farogfiies are alſa charged 
with a tax or rent, which makes the fourth _ 
part of the annual revenues; this tax, toge- 
ther with what is levied upon church eftates, 
furniſhes the arſenals, provides artillery and 
ſubſiſts the Poliſh horſe, or gendarmery g 
there ate two ſorts of flaroflivs, one with= 
out, the other with juriſdiction; the laſt 
has a court of juſtice called Grade, whe'e 
© cauſes are tried and corolled ; theſe farofties 
| #have power to try perſons for their lives, 
though the proprietors are but plain gentle- 
men, for which reaſon neither women nor 
young perſons are capable of bolding them, 


Dddg STARRY | 


SE 
STARRY (A.) full of or repleniſhed with 
ars, 5 | "i ; | 
©. fiery bodies that we ſee in the heavens in the 

night-time, which we commogly divide into 
=. & ek angry oa which 

” _ , Planets, the fixed fors appear as though 

were fied to the ki, 4 by the old aſtro- 
____ nomers were really thought ſo to be; the 
© ancients thought the whole number of far: 
Iz the Frmampoy that were viGble was about 
_  n032, the reſt being called by them cloudy, 
© and confuſed ftreaks of light; but by the 
Alka nee of the teleſcope lately invented, a 
Pest many more haye been diſcovered, ſo 
© That inſtead of 48 conſtellations of the an- 
_ Clients, the moderns make 64, wiz, 12 in 
_ the z0dlack, commonly called the 12 ſigns, | 
© #3 Oh the north fide of the equator, ahd 29 

go 11 outh ſide, which ate Wiſtinguiſhed 
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nto fix ſizes of magnitudes, accordidg. 7 
© their appearance to the eye, which 
be rea), but only oi their di lanes 
" "thoſe which to the Wain pear 
may in reality be the gr Mg thi 
 Hirroglyphicks, it is the e of pre 
which ig the rule of ail virtues ; in 
It has ordinarily but five points, if jr exceeds 
3 number they muſt be ſpecifiedyz in 
a 


* 


* 
2 
Py 
3, 
*4-. - 


| my 55 exceed 16. 4 es © 
alling or ſboiting Part, certain exhala- 
tions, 516 4 Fo Kkindled in 2 
% by the motion thereof carried from pla 
to place, appearing to the eye like a ſtar, 
5 "Fixed lars, thoſe that Keep conſtantly the 
. fame diffance in regard of one another, and 
theſs are imagined to be ſuns, and to ſhine 
dy their own light, but by reaſon of their 
immenſe diſts ace from us, appear like fo 
many ſtars; the place in which they are 
tired. js whar ſome call the firmament, . 
START (S;)'a ſudden leap or jump, a mation 
een by fear, of fright, Kc. 
Et: _ EM ) to lesp or move by a ſudden 
it, furprize, noiſe, 2c. allo to propoſe a 
Sn of ſubject to diſpute upon; allo to 
Oer begin a race upon.a ſig nal to begin; 
Iunting, t is to force a hate out of her 


and 10 the. Brewe Trade, it is to ſup- 
1 ieſomer with a cellar of beer, ale, 
e in Mader to keep, ſettle, and refine ſome 


m1» ths before it be drawn, &c, 
 STARTLE (v.) to te ealily frightened, to 
 temble, to ſhake for fear, ke, 
STA or STA/RTLY (A.) fearful, 
, VUmoroui, apt to jump, leap, &c. upon every 
npife, & c. 5 
START ur (v.) to, grow, riſe, or get up 
ſuddenly and unerxpeRetly, 5 
_ $TARVE{Y.) t« kill, defRroy, or cauſe any 
thing to periſh for want of food, raiment, or 
ſupplies of other proper neceſT.rier. 
STA'RVELING (S.) * por, Jean, meagre, 


ft are called | $T 
they | 


ry, and by the rules of that art, they | 


8 * f 9 
* * 1 


9 ge Ee. 
, / * Eg FrA 
STATE (S.) the condition or circumflance of 
any thing; alſo the pomp and magnificence 
of a prince, or great magiſtrate; alſo the 
policy or goverument of a nation, &c. and 

ſometimes the natioo itieif, s | 
ATE (V.) to ſettle or put a matter or 


circumſtances of an affair, in order to judgy 


who is right or who is wrongs, and in 
Arithmetic, it is the arranging numbers in 


ſuch order, that, the queſtion may be truly 
anſwered, | 42 . 
STA'TELINESS (S.) pride, haugbtineſs, ma- 
| 57 8 pomp, grandeur. _ ; 
STA/TELY (A.) pompous, lofty, majeſtik, 


17 228 , honey, c. \ 
STATES GENERAL (S.) the afſembly of 
the deputies of the ſeven united provinces of 
AP t Netherlands. . : 

'STAFTESMAN (S.) one that has a ſhare in 
the. management of the public aſſairs of a 


10 nation, &c, aiſo one that is ſcilled in politi- 


el aſſaĩ s, &. 


« 


BST A/TICKS (S.) that part of ſpeculative ma- 


maticks that concerns it{elt about the pro- 


perties of heavineſs or lightneſs of bodies, as 
Teraldry,* 


they relate to one another, & ; 

STA/TION (8) the pot, condition, or office 
in life, that any perſon occupics or performs; 
alſo that place in which a perſon is fixed or 
appoin'ed, a road for ſhips, &c, among the 
WD Cathelicks, a Chapel or oratory ap- 

pointed to pray in, in order to gain indul- 


gences, &c. in Surucy ing, it is the place 


xed upon by tbe artiſt to uſe bis inſſru- 
ments, and make his obſervations ;z, in Afro 
nomy, it is the two points in which the pla- 
nets are at the greateſt diſtance from the 


ſun. . ; 
STA'/TIONARY (S.) in Aſtronomy, is ſaid of 
a planet that is 2 88 
th. t to a beholder here on earth, it appears 
to ſtand ill for ſome time, without any pro- 
tzreſlulve motion in its orbit; in Trade, it iy 
ſuch goods or merchandize as arg uſed in 
ſchools, 8 *. ſuch as inks 
- Quills, paper, books, &c. 5 
STATION ER (S.) a tradeſman that deals in 
paper, quills, ink, o0voks, c. | 
STA'TUARY ($.) one that makes or carey 
images in wood, ſtone, &c, 
STA'TUE (S.) any ſort of image or lepre - 
ſentation of men or beaſts in wood, fione) 
metal, &e. 


any great hero or general, trum Acbillis, 
who had a great number of ſtatues etected in 
honour of him, all over Greece 5 thoſe that 
are carved or caft in Roman habits, are called 
Roman ſtatues, though made to repreſent the 
king of Great Britain, Se. To. 

Egqueſirian Statue, one that repeſents 4 
| king general, or other great man on botſe- 

* | 


weakly, fick'y, untbriting perſon, creature, 
Fw OE 


Greek Statue, 0n; that is naked, after the 


4hing to-cights, to tell or relate the tre 


Achillean Statue, is one that repreſents 
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0 of ancient manner of the Gres, who repre- Harder, and ß ner, for the ufe of edge-took 
ence ſented their deities,” wreſtlers, &c, * un- : . naturally iss. a 
the wn ET reomnn Po oa "on Y (A.) any thing Dal Ms; 
and -  Hydranlith Statur, ofieghat cafts watet out made up of iirel, | impregnated with 


| of ifs mouth, &i er this pticed to avorn| STEELY ARDS (.) « balance for welghing _ 
6 of a fountain, S r. „ | things of different weights by one fingle 
wee STATURE (3.) the Duſybt, balk, er Gze i  welghtt ory; eee, IING 


2400 any perſon. , ee (18 ſteel abont a 5 more or leſs long, di- 
d in Wl STATUTE (s.) a' publicle Jaw, ordinance, vided into ſeveral parts or Sivifions, an ſup- _ 
8 in decree, or att of parliament, &c, | 


| re. | mn by 4 ring #t or near one end, which 
E STAVE(V.) to kb le, breale, or beat to 2 s cofffidered 2s a center, and by moving the 
| a caſk, tub, ſhip, &c, that is made op or] © weight farther or neater it becomes 1 ler 
Mas compoſed of many ſingle pieces. © or lighter. „ ee Ef 
STAVES (S.) boards appropriated to the uſe} STEEP (A.) very much upon the ſlant, like a 
of making raſks, ke. l © high Hill that is difffeuft of aſcent, © 
STAY (V.) to remain, continue, or abide in aj STEEP [Vt ſoak any thing in liquor, to 
place; alſo to ſtop, or wait for a perſon while] make it oft, ot to impregnate it with tl | 
one is travelling, cm eden r wy —_ ne ee 1 
a perfon time to pay 4 debt, &c, alſo to pro 'PLE (S.) in ornamental appendage to a 
of er ſopport a 1 at church, commonſy at the ved 9d, st- 
STAY (S.). 2 prop or ſupport to any thing; , pally deſigned to hold or contain the bell 
alſo a ftop, delay, or cominvance. f and theſe are uſually ſpires or towers, the 
* STAYS (S.) in: 555 are certain ropes to keep] ate of a conical form, the latter ſquare. 1 
the maſts from falling aff, forward, or over-| STEE'PNESS (S.) the vongition of a hill, Se. 
board, "which are füſtened to all maſts, top-] kat is very high and bard to aſcend, © 
maſts, and flag ſtaffs; but the ſprit · ſail top- | STEER (S.) a young or, © | 
maſt; alſo pieces of wood ſo contrived as | STEER (V.) to guide, conduct, or regulate s 
keep bells upon end that are ringing, to gice ſhip in the water; ſo that it may go from 
eafe and reſt to the ringer, that they may] * one place tb andther in the leaſt time, and 
not be put to the trouble of raifing them with moſt eaſe; allo to manage any buſineſs 
every time they are minded to ting; alſo} or affair, &c, | tos 
a garment made of buckram covered with | STEE'RAGE (S.) the room or . 
filk, &c, and filled with ſſips of Whaſe bone, bulk head of the great cabbin of a f 
to fit a woman from the ſhbolders to the] where the ſteerſman fity to manage ede 
waiſt, which being laced tight, ſhapes them] helm; alſo the act of fleering or guiding a 


handſomely, and keeps their breaſts from} hip. 5 
FJ%%%%0 HT 1 9” LS FERENES - he who ſteers or guides 
STEAD (S.) a place, room); alſo the ſurety or the ſhip through ſeas, rivers, Ke. 
attorney for another, | _- I STEGANO/GRAPHY (S.) the art of com- 
STEADY (4) unmoveable;” conftant, true, | municating one's mind to another in a ſeetet 
reſolute, ſure, or firm. IN | " manner, ſo that none hut ſuch as have the 
SEA / OV (V.) a word of command given by key, can readily explain the meaning or in- 
the condor to the Rteerſman of a thip, to keep] tention of the charafters made uſe of n / 
her upon the courſe free from yaws or turn-} though this has been long known and prac- | 
ings in and out. 1 tiſed in the world, yet Tyhbme appears to 
STEAK or STAKE (S.) «thin Nice of meat] | have been the firft that publiſhed the rules 
cut off a large joint, in order to be dreſſed | thereof in his famous trearife of fenography, 
, — 125 1 4 PEA 45 * whom, 2 have written to explaia 
V.) to take away the propert! and improve him. 
1 ee by open br pri- |TELO'GRAPHY (S.) a writing or inferip-= 
vately, | e Re ET tion upon a pillar, &c, _ | 4 
STEALTH (Part.) any thing done privately, STEM (S.) the ſtock or ftalk of a tres, plant, 
ſecretly, or unknown to ſome perſons, who | flower, cc. that bears up and ſupports tha 
areconcerned therein. leaves, fruits, Ac. alſo the race or pedigree 
TEAM (s.) a vapour or ſmoke that ariſes| of s family z in a Ship, it is that great ting» 


„ 


OY 


f om all warm humid matter, | ber which comes compalſing from the keel, 
STEAM (V. ) to emit or ſend forth ſmoke or wherein it is ſcarfed up before th fore» 
vapour like hot, boiling Hquor. | caſtle, and that it is that guides the rake of 


PAST (A) firm, fore, immoveable, the ſhip, | 5 
conſtant, reſolute, that cannot be wronght ST EM (V.] to ſoy, reſiſt, bear up againſt, ped» 
ome thing s b s 


upon to change their minds, true &c,| vent or hin ſer fome ng done. 
STEED(S.) a horte. e , STENO/GRAPHY (S.) the dal ſhort-hand 


bTEEL (S.) iron changed or converted by] writing, 3 
certain . of fire, and other ingre- STENTO/RIAN (A.) loud, noiſy, boiſterous, 


hen, whereby it becomes cloſer 4 Wb b. crin- 


[7 J 0 
* | 

_ 4 
5 8 
i 5 © 
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'STENTOROPHO/NICK TUBE (8) an in- 


fArument vſcd at ſea, in an army,  &c, com» | 


„mon called a ſpeaking trumpet, by which 
_ "the voice of the ſpeaker may be heard 
„ much farther than the natural voice poſſibly 


Fan. „„ 4 
STEr (S,),2 ſtair gr convenience to aſcend or 
_. deſcend by; alſg.the ſpace or diſtance that a 
man takes,,or makes at each firide with his 
legs ; in a. Ship, it is that piece of timber 
that is faſtened to the keelſon, or wherein 
the main maſt, mizen-maſt, fore-maſt, and 
the capftan do ſtand. | „ 
STEP (V.) to move, walk, or go forwards, 
by ſetting one foot. before the other alter- 


ba ate! P N 178 FE 1 

: STEP-FA'THER or MO'THER (S.) the man 
or woman that marries the mother or father 
of children born before ſuch marriage, 

STERCORA/TION (S.) a dunging or manu- 

. .. ring of land, &c, 5 

STEREOOGRAHHIC AlL. (A.) ſomething be- 


7 


longing to the art of ſhadows, or repreſent- | 


4 277 forms of ſolids upon a plane: 
STEREO ME TR ($.) the art of meaſoring 

or finding the contents of ſolids, - ſometimes 
þ 4 called uging, &c. x | ; EL w 1 
4 STE/RIL (4, ) barten, unfruitful, that yields 
or brings forth nothing to perfection; alſo 
wh dry. g. , | 5 
STERILITVerSTE/RILNESss (S.) barren- 
; fk unfruitfulneſs, &c. 
STE 


10 t 


1 


RLING or STA'RLING 


$,) che game 
13 a ſmall bird, much valued ſor iti fine mu- 


fical note ; alſo the name of the true current] 


_ * Coin of England, when made of is exat 
ſtandatd for finegeſs. | 
STERN (A.) fierce, 


2 „% { py 44t ; > ' y | 
: STERN (S.) a term, among Hunters for the 
tail of a greyhound, or wolf; in a Sbip, 
ſometimes it means the whole hindermoſt 
part of a ſhip, and ſomet mes only the outer- 
moſt part abaft, „ | | 
| STERNUT A'TION (S.) ſneezing, or forci- 
ble driving out of the head ſome ſharp mat- 
ter, which. vellicates and diſturbs the nerves. 

ond fibres, 3 erat 

- BTERNU'TATORY (A.) any. thing that 
_ © proyokes ſoe:zing, by raiſing a convulſive 
motion in the tunicks of the brain, . 
STERQUILYNUS (S.) an imaginary deity the 
* .. ancients inyoked when they were dunging 
their land, ag the ſuperintendant over thoſe 


* 


affairs, 1 „ : 
STE/VENAGE (8.) in Herefordfbire,, a ſmall | 
© town, whoſe 27 e 


market is weekly on Monday; diſtant from 
London 35 computed, and 32 meaſured miles. 
STEW (V.) to ſoak. or boil a thing ſlowly or 
ently for a conſiderable time over a mode- 

rate re, | i | a 
STEW. (s.) a proper place to keep fiſh alive 
nd always ready for ule; allo a brothel or 


+ 


ſevere, crabbed, gim,| 


10 pune on a hilly ite 


* 


181 1 
STE'WARD (s.) one who has the care ay 


1 114 of another perſon's eſtate, kt. # 
in a Ship he is the purſer's delegate, to fee oh 
that the bread and other ores be regularly "4 
diſtributed to the men, and carefully lai Wl c7 
up in the hold, &c. 4 
Tord High Stexvard of England, is a ten. 
porary officer, who is appointed to officiate u f 
a coronation, the iy of a nobleman fo f 
high treaſon, &c. which being ended, hu c7 
commiſſion” expires, he breaks. his wan, 0 
and ſo puts. an end to his authority, 91 
STE WARDSHIP (S.) the employment, bu ſ 
ſineſs, or office of a ſteward. f 
STEWS (S.) any publick and allowed ple 5 
for lewd women to reſide in with impuniy, j 
allowed in foreign countries to this day, and ; 
in England till the time of Henry VIII, sr 


about the time of the Reformation; thi 
was in or near that place in Southwark, nov 
 vulgarly called the Mint. 
STE'YN NG or STE'NING (S.) a ſmall bo- 
rough town in Eſſex, that ſends two men- 
bers to parliament, whoſe market is week 
ly on Friday; beſides which it has a month- 
ly market, on the ſecond Wedneſday 
every month, for cattle, which is prety 
large, and alſo ſeveral fairs for cattle, i 
and lean ; it was formerly a large tows, 
but is now much decreaſed, having but about 
150 families, of which there are only abo 
80 who are quali fied to vote for parliament 
men, who are all ſuch as live in a burg 
| tenuire, and being a legal inbabitant in th 
ariſh, is charged to the church and poor; 
. 11s chief magiſtrate is a conflable, who pv 
fides over and determines elections, wh 
acted ſo notoriouſly partial in the year 1719 
that the corporation was ſilenced for biiben 
in that affair, but has ſince got its ancien 
privilege again; diſtant from London, # 
commited, and 47 meaſured miles. ; 
STUBIUM (s.) the ſame with antimony,whid 
is a mineral of a metallick nature, cont 
ing of a mineral ſulphur, partly very pu 
and approaching to that of gold, of 25 
colour ; and partly of a combuſtible, cow 
mon ſulphur, and of a great quantity of ful 
_ ginoys,. indigeſted, metallick mercury, pu- 
ticipating of the nature of lead, and alſo 
terreſtrial ſubſtance mixed with a little ſalt; 
that commonly ſold in ſhops is melted, # 
made into a pyramidal form. 
STICK (S.) a piece of wood commonly of i 


* 5 - 
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2 


22 


ſmMN ze, up ſometimes a whole trees $T 
called a ſtick of timber; alſo a walkin | 
ſtaff, &c, ; F v1 
STICK (S.) to cleave or adhere to any thin | 
alſo to thruſt any ſharp-pointed weapon, & 
into any thing, $T 
STICKLE (V.) to contend. earneſtly or f | 
nuouſly for any thing, to be zealous fer 97 


perſon's intereſt, &c, 


| kouſe of proſtitution, 


STVCKLER (S.) one that contends . 
4 


ly of 
trees 
alking 
thing 
on, & 
or fin 
18 for # 
net), 
a 


| STILL (S.) an alembick or inftrument uſed 


S401; 
pr is very zealous for a. perſon; cauſe, or 
arty. . 
Ick (A.) of a clammy nature, apt to 
"cleave or adhere to any thing. 

STIFF. (A.) rigid, ſevere, auſtere in temper 
or behaviour; alſo that Which will not bend 

be pliable, &c. 8 

Si Gale of Wind, among the Sailors, is a 

ſtrong hard one. * 

STI'FFEN (V., to make or grow inflexible, 
or that is difficult to be bent. 

STIFLE (V.) to ſyffocate, or choak with, 
ſmoke, &c, alſo to hide, ſecrete, conceal, or 
ſuppreſs any thing. | : | 

STIFLE JOINT (S.) in Farrjery, is the firſt 
joint or bending next to the buttock, and 
above the thigh, 5 

TG MAS (S.) ſometimes means publick 


marks of infamy or diſgrace, ſuch as byrn-| 


ing on the hand, face, &c. for crimes com- 
mitted ; and ſometimes marks of ſlavery or 
bondage ; and ſometimes thoſe inciſions that 
the Heathens made upon their fle ſh in honour | 
of ſome falſe deity; and theſs were made 
ſometimes with an hot iron, and ſometimes 
with the puncture of fine needles, which 
were afterwards filled with a fine powder of 
various colours; ſome among the Chriſtians 
; alſo, eſpecially in the Eaſt, and the pilgrims 
at Jeruſalem, u ſe it, by having a crucifix, &c, 
made upon their arms, breaſt, &c, 
$STI'GMATIZE 1 to ſet a mark of infamy 
upon a perſon, by burning him on the hand, 
face, &c, for crimes; alſo to give a perſon 
3 bad character, by reporting him guilty, or 
accufing him of ill practices. 


6TILE (S.) ſometimes means the entrance into| 


or common parting of fields, made with ſteps 
10 go over, poſts to go through, & c. ſame- 


times the iron wire, &c, in a ſun-dial, that |. 


caſts the ſhagow upon the hour; and ſome- 
times the manner of a perſon's ſpeaking or 
writing upon any ſubject; in Foinery, it is an 
upright piece which goes from the Pötte 
the top in wainſcotting, 
STILL (V4) to huſh vr make quiet, to appeaſe 
a noiſe, or ſatizfy a perſon's anger, &c. 
STILL (A.) quiet, eaſy, that makes no noiſe, 


or buſtle, 


by chymiſts, &c. to extract the ſpirit out of 
any liquors, flowers, fruits, &c. 

STILL (Part.) yet, to this time or inſtant, 
now, &c. | | 

STI'LL BORN (A.) a child that is brought 
forth dead, | 

vITLLEN or STI/LLING (S.) a frame or 
ſtand made to put barrels of drink or wine 
on, &c, . | 

* n (S.) a dagger, tuck, or ſhort 
word. \ 

FTYLLNESS (S.) quietneſs, Glentneſs, 
tentedneſs, &c, _ 

FTILTS (s.) fticks with proper places to put 


m to}. 


N * * __ = - " 13 
71 


820 


places, - but more for ſport than "read 
nie. 2 i 5 7 
STIMULATE (v.) to egg on, ſpur, tir up, 


excite, &c. 


STIMULA'TION (s.) a puſhing, forcing on 
STING (. ) k or 
TI! ) to prick, wound, or cauſe pain 
with a ſting; to make a perſon fret, = 
uneaſy. $ 1 7 ,, 
STING (S.) the venomous part of ſome in- 
ſe cts, and other creatures, bodies, &c. in the 
ſhape of a ſpear, by which they defend 
| 2 and frequently kill their ene- 
mies, &c, | 


STI/NGO (s.) very ſtront drink, wine, pt 
other ſpirituous liquor. | 

STI'NGY (A.) covetous, near, mean-ſpigit- 
| ed, of a diſhonourable temper and niggardly - 


diſpoſition, - | "2 N 
it an unſayoury or diſagree- 


STINK (V.) to e 
able ſmell. | | | 
STINK (S.) a ſtench, a noiſome, rank, or dif 
agreeablr ſmell, 4h | 
STINT (V.) to limit or appoint hat a perſon 
may or may not do. | 1 * 
STVPEND (S.) an allowance, wages, ſalary, 
or income. Bu 3% 4 $4 4% why 4 
STI'PENDIARY (S.) one who. ſerves for 
wages, hire, or.a ſettled reward, _ _. © 
STI'PTICK (S.) a medicine gadyed with the 
property of ſtopping blood. + 
STYPULATE (V.) to ſettle the terms of @. 
. bargain or agreement, upon which ſuch or 
ſuch a thing ſhall be done or forborne, 
STIPULA'TION (s.) an article or agreement 
to be inſerted into a contract; the condi- 
tion upon which a thing may or may not be 
done, | : 
STIR (V.) to move, excite, buſtle, buſy, or 
concern one's ſelf in an affair, 
STIR (S,) a diſturbance, buſtle, noiſe, hurry, 
&c, ( 2 5 P 
STYRRUP Fug 
with a ſhoemaker's ſtirrup, | 
STVYRRUP (S.) the ſtep or ſtay faſtened to a 
horſe's ſadd'e to aſſiſt one to aſcend his back, 
or keep one ſteady upon it;; alſo an inſtru» 
ment uſed by ſhoe makers to put over their 
knee and under their foot, to hold theip 
work tight upon their knee, : | 
STITCH (S.) a fingle operation of the needle, 
awl, &c, alſo a ſharp pricking pain in the fide. 
STITCH (V.) to E or ſaſten things toge- 
ther with a needle, awl, &c. 
STI/VER (S.) a Dutch coin, near five farthings - 
ſterling in value. „ c 
STO AK or STOKE (V.) to ſtir up, rake, cook, 
ſeed, and look after a great fire, ſuch 
brewers, diſtillers, glaſs-houſes, &c. uſe, 
STOA/KER or STO KER (s.) one who tends 
and looks after a brewer's fire, &e. 
STOCK (S.) the trunk or body of a tree; 8 
fund of money or quantity of goods z allo a 
| family, race or generation of perſons; alſo 


to threſh ar heat a perſon 


_ 4 perſoa's feet in to walk with in dirty 


f an anchor, &. 
| thy wooden part of a mY | 3 OR 


STO. 
Srock (v.) in frown! Trader, is to fit pro- 
per wooden parts 1 the metal ones, as of a 
. "mallket, a piſtol, e. in Gaming, to put the 
cards together again without playing them ; 


ui to lby ins large quantity of any ſort of | 
108; Fe. : ; © 2 
STOCKBRIDGE ($.) in Hamphire, is a noted 


thereof fare town, in the ſouth-weſtern 
rosd, and has ſeveral good inns for the en- 

_ nertainment of man and horſe ; it was for- 
- merly a market- town, but now, through its 
poverty, the market is diſcontinuei z and 
- $howgh it is a boreugh- town that returns two 
members to parliament, and is governed by a 
mayor, . yet it is ſo mein, that it is re- 
ported, that they have been foreed to make 
an hoftter mayor, when at the fame time an 
- Inalxeeper carried the mace ; they had like 
to have loſt their charter for bribery in chn- 
Ang partiament-men ; diftant from London 

S computed, and 69 meaſured miles, 

CK T ($.) in Chrſbire, a ſmall town, 
whoſe market is weekly on Friday; dient 


from London 134 computed, and 160 mes - 


ſured miles. 5 N , 
STOCKS (5.) a niſhment, more of 
frame than pain, for various ſmall offences; 
iſs # frame made of large timbers; uſed by 
fhipwrights to build ſhips aſhore on; alſo 
the-publick ſunds or great trading companies 
 mllowed by authority of parliament, &. 
STO/CKTON (.) in Durban, is now a large 


- market town, that of late years is riſen up 


is the Head of rum, which was formerly 
„ very good market town, and is now only 
um infgoificant village. Sroctron, from no 
trace, nor houſes, but poor, thatch'd, or clay 
ones, is now a place of great buſineſs and 
© veſort, full of well built houſes, and go- 


verned by a mayor, &. irs market is week - 
Iy, very large for all manner of proviſions, 


| but the chief trade carried on here is lend 
- and butter, of both which great quantities 


' diſtant from London 189 computed, and 225 
- weaſyred miles. | | 
 STOHCAL (A) like to, or after the manner 
' of the Sicke. 
$TOTCISM (s.) the dodhrine; maxim; or 
opinions of the Stoicks, e 
ros (S.) fed of heathen philoſophers 
ho took their name from the Cre word 
fon, # poteh, becauſe they uſed 19 meet in 
Ztno's ſchool (who is the reputed founder of 
this feat) which was in @ porch at Atbem 3 


they taught that man's ſupreme happineſs | 


 Conted in living according and agreeeble to 
 patvre and reafon, and that Cod was the 
Hu of the world ; the Phariſces affected the 


_ fume RifFnels, patience, apathy, auſterity and 


inſenſfibrtity, which this ſect is famous for. 
STO'KE+LY (s.) in the Nertb Riding of 
Vie, & pretty good town, whoſe market 

jo weelgly on Se«rarday ; dMftant from London 
129 6, and $17 mealurtd miles, | 


8 4 50 4 0 


| prieſts, &c, as an enſigu of their funcki 
| Guthority, t. among the Ram. pri it 
ie a mak of diftinettion worn by ſuperioy 
| prieſts in their reſpettive ehurehes over their 
ſurplices. "Us 
| Groom of the Stoli, the head perſon belogj 
; x «of _ queen's bed-chamber, 
) any thing taken away fro 
| the trhe owner lonioufty. TAY on 
STO/MACH (S,)is uſually taken for all that 
port of the body that is concerned about the 
; Food, but is properly only the left orifice of 
| the ventricle, by which meats are conveyed; 
| ſometimes it means an appetite to or defire 
4 8 2 Y ö &e. 
J to reſent, be 5 ar 
F difpledſet wi.” e ee . 
TOMACHTUL (A.) angry, | | 
pevviſh, proud, loth to Ke 
STOMA/CHICKS (s.) medicines pr for, 
STONER ( - any diſeaſe of the a, : 
810 8.) in Staffordſhire, a fmall ton 
whoſe market is 2 on Nelly f N 
tant from London 110 computed, and * 
| meaſured miles. | 477 T 
STONE (.) thoſe hard minerals that are vfed 
in buildings, pavements; &e, alſo thoſe 30. 
mired or valuable ſubſtances that are fet ja 
rings, jewels, &c. alſo the cafe of the ker- 
nel of many ſorts of fruits, ſuch as peaches, 
| mneftatines, &c. alſo u weight of eight pound 
for meat, and fourteen for wool, &c, at- 
| eording to the cuſtoms of different market); 
niſa accretions of fabulous particles in the 
| gali, kidneys and bladders of the human 
ſpecies as well as in thoſe of brutes, : 
STONE (V.) to throw or caft ftones ate per- 
ſon in order to maim or kill bim; alloto 
take out the kernels of raifirs, peaches, &c., 
alſo to caſtrate or cut out the generative pati 
| of male creatures; among the Fetvs, ftonihg 
Was a capital puniſhment” for offences of' a 


| demned to death, without nating the par- 
; | viewtarkind of death ; when a man was con- 
demntd to death, he was led out of the city, 
"having an officer/ before him with a pike it 
his hand, at the top of which was a piece of 
linen cloth, to cauſe it to" be (een afar off, 


offer in vindication bf tht criminal, might 

now propoſe it, before they procteded anf 

farther ; if no one came, he was conducted 
to the place of txeenih ; and was 


the witneſſes beginning; and ſometimes Þ 
wits bronght to a fee plice, whoſe heigh 
was at leaft two fathoms ; from whence one 
of the witneſſes teu Mm, and the other 


rolled a large tone upon him; if. this did 
* 1 im, they Gontgued throwitg front 
. ab 1 wat dead. 3 $ #uv#ivy ? 

nos 


TOLE (s.) long garment vorn by x 5 
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are ſent to London, and alſo exported abroad; | beinons mature, and ſuch as the law con- 


| and that thoſe that might have any thing to 


to acknowledge and confeſs the fault, and 
then he was ſtoned, whith was done ſome” 
| © times by throwing ſtones at him riff he dd, 


„ 


- 


a> 2 x 


) in Wi/tfire, upon Sa- 
x Miles north ſrom Sa- 


ed of four large concentrick cir- 


L 


| 


oh, remain now, is 72 ; but thoſe who deſire a 
l more. perfect account of theſe wonderful 
iv, flones, are deſired to peruſe Inigo Jones, the 
architect, his account of this matter. 
"wh, NY (A.) full of, or mixed with flones 3 
f- alſo hard, obdurate, or like to a ſtone. 


pled town in the Cbeſſer and Irifþ road from Lon- 
- 473 it is large, and well built of Bone; in 
45 it ate two churches, and a croſs erected by 
4 king Zdeverd I. in memory of Eleanor his 
bes, deen z it has a good ſtone- bridge over the 
wad riger z the market is, weekly on Saturday; 
3. the principal manufacture in and near this 
* town is bone - lace ; diſtant from Lendon 44 

< ted, and meaſured miles, 


, by voiding the excrements. | 
Fog rode (V.) to bow or bend downwards to 


ret3, towers, &c, its beak. and logs ane len 
and red, it feeds upon ſnakey, froge, and. 
iaſccts; its plumage wonld be quite white,” 
if it was not for the extremity of its wings 
being black, and ſome. ſmall part of its 
head and thighs z it fits the ſpace of 30 dans, 
and lays but four eggs 5 it is an unclean 
bird in Moſes's catalogue, but is now eaten, 
and much cſteemed for the deliciouſneſs 47 


its fl:h, 
STORM (S.) a ſudden, violent, or haſty 
ſhower of raip, wind, hail, &c. alſo a great 
noiſe, buſtle, burry, fight, attack 3 ee 


cially in the beficging of a town, it is the 
ſcaling of the walls, entering the breaches, 
and taking it ſword in hand by a violent and 
ſuddea onſet, | N 1 
STORM (V.) to rave or make a noiſe, ts 
ſcold, quarrel, chafe, fret, find fault, r. 


: 8 to attack a town ſuddenly, videatly, 
STORMY (A.) windy, boifterous, tempetiu- 


aue, and violent rainy weather, r. 4 


JSTO'RTFORD or BYV/SHOPS STORT- 


FORD ($.) in Hertfordſbire, fram n ſmall 
inconſiderable town, is now become a large, 
handſome, well-built town, being a the- 
| rough-fare from Landon to Cambridge, New- 
Market, and St. Edu full of con- 
venient inne, aff well ſupplied weekly on 
Thurſday with all manner of neceſſaries ar. 
the market; the tows is built in the form 
of a croſs, having four ſtree 8 pointing ent, 
ri Fart and ſouth ; the river Store runs 
throfgh it, and parts Hakin-Hill firect 
the reſt of the town; diftant from Londons 
25 computed, and 29 meaſured miles. 
TOR V (S.) ſometimes means a rarration or 
| hiſtory of ſome matter of fact ; and ſome- 
times a lie or invention, a falſe or idle tale, 
c, and ſometimes a floor or partition in a 
houſe; &c, h 
STOVE (S.) a {mall cloſe fire, ſometimes uſed 


a ne 


| 


nf the ground, to cringe, ſubmit, yield, conde- 
th end, dec. in Falconey, it is the bearing.down 
＋ of the hawk to catch her prey. | 


* $TOOP (S,) a foreign meaſure of about two 
ar- quarts nv X 5 8 f 
* $TOP (V.) to detain, ftay, hinder, to ceaſe 


4 from motion, &c. . : 
os e e 
Co 


o running out too far; ſometimes it meant a 

— mmer, &c. 2s a tobacco flopper, c. | 

* err 832 Ropper of a caſk, bottle, 
5 


| Gone, ammunition, &c. provided for a ſhip, 


Fl mp, citadel, &c. | _ 

' WHY $708k (5,) bird celebrated for the tender. 
be neſs and care it ſhews towards its dam, which 
; t never farlakes, but feeds and defends even 
to death; it is a bird of paſſage, and towards 


105 uction, | : | 
5 $TO'PPER. (s.) in Sbip, is a piece of cable 
ons | uſedto prevent the haulyards or the cable from 


„ BY $7962 .) plenty, abundance ; alfo pre. 


for drying ſugar, ſweet-meats, c. 
STOUT (A.) frong, luſty, bold, courage- 
ous, feat leſs ; alſo ſtiff, inflexible, Nubbrrn, | 
ks | N 
STOUT (S,) a particular fort of beer fironger 
than common. Ee 
STO/UTNESS (S.) fren:th, bulk, largeneſs, 
courageouſne's, c. alſo humourTomeneſs, 
ſtiffneſs, &c, : 
STOW or STOW-MA'RKET (S.) in Sin, 
| large and beautiful town, with a ſpacious 
church; here the manufuFtures of tem- 
mier, and ſuch like fiuffs, are vigoreuly 
carried on; the market is well ſuppliat 
weekly on Thurſtay ; diflant from Lon 
62 computed, and 73 meaſured mile. 
STOW V.) to put, lodge, Jay vp, or fix goods. | 
in the moſt commogious manner in a ſhip, 
warchovuſe, &c, © 


STOW/AGE (S.) warehouſe room, or proper” 


x 


121 E into warmer climates; it uſe» 
X * Fa . | 


TAEY 
0 9 * 


ita na on the tops of the bighel] 


couveniences to lay up goods, ſtores, &c. _ 


eiiſion, e. 


28 
STR A/ 


STRAVGHTWAY (Part.) now, inſtantly, 


- , deavour, to uſe violence, to ſtretch or extend 
5 * thing beyond its natural ſize or ſtrength ; } 


* 


- the premium or money paid on ſuch an de- 


STOW ON. THE Would (s.) in Glovcefter- 
i, in writiogs, commonly called Stow St. 
"Edward, which although it is but a mean 


town, and has but few inhabitants, yet the | 
#7 poriſh iv 12 miles in compaſs ; the market is 


.. weekly on Thurſday z diſtant from London 
* 65 computed, and 77 meaſured miles. 
STRA'DDLE (V.) to firetch or extend the 
+ legs wider than common; alſo in Sports or 
7 . to play who ſhall pay the reckoning. 
OLE (V.) to wander or go aftray, to 
- break from company, to ſeparate, &c. like 
. ſoldiers, that do not keep their ranks, but 
- run irregularly up and down. | 


STRAIGHT (A.) even, direct, without any | 


Fs turnin s. Pa 


2 
STRAIGHT (Part.) preſently, now, inſtantly, | 


a ſmall time hence, not long firſt, æc. 
STRAIGHTEN (V.) to make even or direct, 
- Without any waving or bending. ; 


* 1 88 &c, 
RAIN (V.) to force, ſtrive, or earneſtly en- 


to paſs liquids through cloths, &c. to ſe- 
- parate the dregs, ſediment, &c, from the 
pure Jiquor, 8 
STRAIN (S.) a vigorous trial or endeavour; 
+ alſo an extenſion of the ſinews beyond their 
. natural tone, ſometimes called a ſprain z in 
', Myfich, it is the part of a tune or ait where 
the compoſition makes a full cloſe, 
STRAIT (A+) narrow, ſcanty, poor, diftreſſed, 
rieved, perplexed; &c. 5 
STRAIT (S.) in Geography, is ſuch a part of 
the ſea as is ſhut up between two lands that 
are pretty near one another, at the end of 
which the ſea opens again, 2s the Srraits of 
Gibraltar into the Meditprrancan ſea. 


one's ability, or to loy out more money upon 
an extraordinary occaſion than can with 

convenience be ſpared, | 
STRAVTNESS (S.) extreme neceſſity, want, 
poverty, ſcantineſs, or narrowneſs, &c, 
STRAKE (S.) the mark or line that a cart- 


wheel, &c, makes ; alſo a ſeam between two. 


. planks ; alſo any ftroke or mark of a diffe- 
rent colour upon catfle, fruit, &c. | 
STRAND (s.) the banks or ſhore of a river, 
; lea, &c, which it never or very rarely over- 
Rowe in Rope-making, it is one of the 
« threads that compoſe a rope. 

STRAND (V.) to run or buift a ſhip upon the 
ſhore of a ſea or river, To 
STRANGE (A.) uncommon, wonderful, un- 

uſusl, ſurprizing, &c. 
STRA'NGEKR (S.) a foreigner, or unknown 
erſon, 
RA'NGLE (V.) to choak or ſtop the breath 
of « perſon or creature, ſo as to kill them. 
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4 horſes, that occaſions them to vent thi 
matter at the noſe. 1 
STRA/NGLING (s,) the act of choaking, 
fiifling, or ſuffocating. | 
STRA!NGURY (8.) 4 diſorder that occafidrs 
a perſon to void his urine with great pain, 
dy a drop at a time, having a continual want 
and inclination to piſs, | 
STRAP (S.) a ſlip or thong of leather to faflen 
one's ſhoe, &c, with ; ih a Ship, it is a rope 
ſpliced about a block, to faſten it any where 
that it is to be uſed; in Surgery, it is a band 
made of ſilk or leather, &c, to ſtreich out 
membeis in the ſettihg broken joints, &c; 
STRAP (S.) to faſten down with a fra; 
alſo to beat or threſh a perfon with a leather 
thong. | ' 
STRAPA/DO (8.) a military puniſhment, 
wherein the Criminal to be puniſhed; having 
his hands bound behind him, is drawn to the 
top of a poſt by a rope, from thence being 
ſuddenly let fall, his arms, &c- are diſlocated, 
STR A'/PPING (A.) big, large, lofty, &c, 
STRA'TA (S.) layers of beds of different fil 
or matter, | 
STRA/TAGEM (S,) an artful or cunning de- 
vice to execute an affair, eſpecially in war- 
like matters. | 
'STRATARI'THMETRY (S.) the art of put- 
ting an army into any regular geometrical 
form or figure, as the emergence may require, 
or of knowing the number that any army 
conſiſts of by the figure they ate put into, 
STRA/TFORD (s.) in Warwickſhire, com- 
monly called as __ Avon, a ven 
good town, whoſe market is weekly on 
Thurſday ; it has two churches, and is well 
ſilled with houſes and inhabitants; its chie 
commodity is malt, which it makes in great 
abundance ; diſtant from London 67 compu- 
tel, and $r meaſured miles. 


| STRATO/CRACY (S,) military governinett 
STRAITEN(V,) to ſtretch one's purſe beyond | 


or a kingdom governed by ſoldiers. 
STRA'TTON (8.) in Cornwall, a ſmall town, 
much noted for gardens and garlick ; 1 
| market is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from 
Londen 174 computed, and 211 meaſure 
miles, f 
STRAW (S.) the ſtalle or ſtem of corn; it 
military 4,4 it is a word of tommand 
to diſmiſs ſoldiers when they have grounde? 
their arms, but ſo that they may be ready to 
take them up upon the ſignal of firing! 
muſket, beating a drum, &c. ; 
\STRA'WBERRY (s.) an exceeding pleaſim 
ſummer fruit. 8 
STRAY (V.) to wander, ſtraggle, or go out al 
- the right way, | 
STRAY (S.) a beaſt that has broken his bound 
of paſture, or perſon that is run away fro 
| his diſcipline, &c, | 
STREAK (S.) a line or mark made to put 
| things in order by, &c, 3 
STREAK (V.) * or mark any thing 


STRA'NGLES (S.) in Farriery, is a diſcaſe in 


with a line or ſtroke of a different colour. 
1 | STREA'KED 


this 
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C 
STREA/KED (A.) any thing marked with 
lines or ſtrokes of different colours. 
STREAM (S.) a courſe or cutrent of running 
water. i 94 

STREAM (V.) to walk, move, or go along 
ſoberly or gently with the current, &c, alſo 
to loiter about idly, 5 

STREA'MER (S.) a flag or colour hung out 
on holidays, &c. as a token of mirth, &c. 

TREA/MING (S.) moving or going with the 
current; alſo iſſuing out in a conſtant re- 
gular flow of any ſort of liquor, 

STREET (S.) the road-way between houſes, 
which for the conveniency of paſſengers «nd 
carriages is commonly paved. - 

STRENGTH (S.) ability, power, might, ca- 

ity of reſiſtance, Koc. 

STRENGTHEN (V.) to enable, make 
mighty or powerful, &c, 

STRE!/NIA (S.) a goddeſs among the old Ro- 
mans, that preſided over new year gifts, 
whoſe feſtival was celebrated on that day in 
a little temple dedicated to her in the Holy 


Way. 

$TRE/NUOUS (A.) earneft, zealous, vigo- 
rous. | 

STRESS (S.) the principal point, or main bu- 
fineſs that any one labours for; alſo badneſs 
of weather, ſtorms, &c. 52 

To lay a Sireſr, to depend or rely upon a 

perſon or thing, „ 

STRETCH (v. to extend, pull, or reach out 
to the full extent, &. : 

STRE'TCHERS (.) with the Watermen, are 
the bars of wood laid acroſs a boat for them 
2 their feet on while they row the boat, 

* | 8 

STRE/TCHING (S.) putting out to the full 
extent ; alſo ſaying or ſpeaking more than 
the truth, lying, | ; 

8 (V.) to throw or ſcatter abroad or 
about. 

STRYCKEN (A.) beaten, ſmitten; alſo grow- 
Ing old, or advancing in years, 


STRICT (a.) exaft, ſevere, punctual, poſi- 


tive in obſerving orders, &c. 


STRI'CTNESS (S.) punQualneſs, exaftneſs, | 


ſevereneſs, rigidneſs, &c. | 
STRIDE (V.) to ſtretch out the legs wide, to 
throw the legs over the two ſides of a thing, 
as a horſe, a camel, &c. 
STRIFE ($.) contention, quarrelling, &c, en- 
deavour, &c, 8 
STRIKE (v.) to beat; alſo to pierce or affeQ 
the mind; alſo to ſweep off corn with a 
ſtrait flick z.in Sea Fights, it is to lower the 
colours and yield to the enemy, 
STRIKE (s.) the Rick that is drawn acroſs 
the top of a corn meaſure ; alſo the quantity 
four buſhels of unground grain. 
STRIKING (s.) hitting or beating; alſo af- 
fefting the mind, by making a peculiar im- 
2 000 upon the ſenſes, underſtanding, me- 
ry, &Cc, | 
STRING s.) a long and ſmall thread, prin- 


line, or daſh, | 
S er STROKE (v. ) to fawn upon, or 


8 T1 


STRING (v.) to put beid# on 4 thtead or. 


ſtring; alſo to fit up muſical inſtruments 
with gut or wire frings. io make them fir 


for playing on. 


chords of mußecal Infiriments, Which ate 
either gut or wire. "7 


STRINGS (5.) ina peeullar manner, are the 


* 


STRI/NGY (A.) full of firings, or long hard 


parts, ſach as bad turnips, 


STRIP (V.) to unclothe or undreſs, to make, 


naked, &c. alſo to ſpoil or Jay waſte, to rob,” 
plunder, &c. EA * 


STRIP (S.) a ſmall piece of paper, cloth, filk, 


Ec. torn or cut off, 


STRIPE (S.) a firipe or laſh with a whipy 


alſo Aline in filk woven of a different colour. 


STRIPE (V.) to make or draw lines of differ- 


ent colours; alſo to whip, lick, or beat # 
perſon. 


a boy and a man, | | 
STRIVE (V.) to endeavour, to contend 3 alſo 

to conteſt or fight with, | ; 
STROAK or STROKE (S.) a blow; alfo 


gently and familiarly draw the hand over 
any perſon or thing. | 3 
STROA'KING or STROKING (S.) gently - 
rubbing or chafing with the hand, Za 
STROLL (V.) to rove, ramble, or go about in 
a careleſs manner from one place to another. 
STRONG (A.) that has great ſtrength of bo- 
dy; aiſo that is very ſpirituous, as brandy, 
&c, alſo plain, undeniable, &e, e 
STROUD (S.) in G ouceflexrſhire, a fall town 
fituate on a hill, at the foot whereof runs 
the river of the ſame name, but commonly 
called Stroud Water, whoſe water is exceed- 
ing clear, and of ſo kind a nature, that it is 
particularly famous for dying ſcarlet broad», 
cloth here, and all other grain colours in the 
beſt manner; there are alſo many fulling .' 
mills erected upon it, and a confiderable* 
trade in the woollen manufactory is carried 


diſtant from Londen 78 computed, and 94 
meaſured miles, | | 
STRUCK (A.) impulſed, ſurprized, 
taken with a thing, &c, | 
STRU/CTURE (s.) a pile of building, but 
commonly a noble or publick edifice z alſo 
the compoſition or make of any create, 1 
lant, &c. | 
$TRUGGLE ($.) 2 conteſt or earneſt oppo» 
ſition. ; - N 
STRU/GGLE (V.) to endeavour earneſtly, to 
contend, encounter, or wreſile with any 


thin 


amazed, g 


STRU/MPET (S.) a naughty woman, a whore, 5 


one who lives by lewdneſs. 


STRUT (V.) to walk proudly or majeſtically, _ 


with the neck ſtretched our, &. 


STUB or STUMP 50 piece of a tree broken _ 


' ſhort, with the root in the ground. 


tipally uled to tie or faſten things together, 


| ST U/BBED 


* 


STRIPLING (s.) a young man, one between 


on bere j the market is weekly on Friday; ; 
r 


grumgxo (A.] Gort, thick, fat, Grongy well S T Uf EFA CTIOx (s.) a ren 


7 


2 * > , * + . WE * * ”_ 
8 . U B 4 p 
2 A, 4 


ſenſeleſs or unapptehenſi ve. 


f ſet, &c, 2 ir : | | | 
STUBBLE. (8.) the, Wort firaw that is left | STU/PEFY {V.) to render ſenſeleſs, by gy 


ich the roots in the ground after reaping, 
, STU/BBORN (A.) obftina'e, inflexible, poſi 


tive, that will not hearken to good advicef 


or 1eaſon, c. 


STUCK. (s.) a fort of plaſter made up of lime 
| y powdered, to make images 


and marble fine] 
with, ſuch as buſtg's, horſes, &c. 
STUD 6.) ſometimes means a fable of breed 
zog mares, ſometimes a ſmall button with 
to flat heads and a neck between, uſed to 
button the wriſibands or col}ars, &c. of mens 
irt ; and ſometimes an iron pin, &c, to 
"wind a waich-ſpripg round, &c. alſo «-ſmal) 
bit of braſs, Giver, gold, &c. driven into 
, tortoiſe-thell ſnuff boxes, waich caſes, &c, 
in the ſhape of flowers, knots, &. 
op (V.) to fill or ornament any thing with 
fluds or ſmall wire, &c. | 
 » STU'DENT (S.) one that applies himſelf to 
_ reading and ſpeculative ſtudies, eſpecially at 
_ univerſities, inns of court, &c, _ | 
.$TU/DIOUS (A.) thoughtful, induſtrious, one 
that ſtrives cargeſſly to improve or get e- 
ledge in aits and ſciences, tek 
STU/DY (V.) to apply the mind to think ear- 
' , neſtly upon or about an art or ſcience, &c, 
STUDY (S,) an earveſt application of the 
mind to learn, know, or | upderſtand any, 
thing; alſo a room or place ſet apart to read, 
1 wiite, &c. upon or about any 
TY in - 
STUFF (s.) in Waaving, is any ſort of com- 
modi made of woolien thiead, &c. but in 
particular manner thoſe thin, I:ght ones 
that women make or line their * of or 
with; jo Building, any ſort of materials, 
© whether wood, mortar, &c, and univerſally 
any commodity whatever, | 
STUFF (V.) to cramp, fill, or put as muc 
into any 


2 


ing 48 can be, 1 
STUM (S.) the ferment of wine or tha! 
which ſets it into motion, and ſo prepares it 
for clazification, &c.* | 
 STU/MBLE (V.) to balt, to be ready to fall; 
alſo to ſtop, to be puzzled, or not readily 
comply with; or underftand any thing, 
NU P(V.) to dig, root, or pull up or cut 
the tump or root of a tree, tooth, &c. alſ 
to boaſt, brag, vaunt, or provdly value one's 
Joe... upon ſome ſmall qualification, Ke. 
| MP .) any thing broken near to its 
ſocket or root, as a tree, a tooth, &e. 
STUN (V.) to render a perſon wholly ſenſe- 
leſs by a violent blow, or incapable of hear- 
ing by a great noiſe, ſuch as diſcharging of 
cannon, ringing of bells, &c. very near one, 
STUNT (v.) to hinder or prevent @ tree or 
creature, from growing to its natural bulk or 
ftoture, by W e. 1 
STUPE (s.) a bath of medicins) herbs made 


ing a perſon ſome ſleepy doſe in violent and 
painful diſeaſes, ſuch as the ſtone, &c. a 
ig beſot or drink a perſon's ſenſes away, 6 
to render him thoughtleſs, fooliſh, &, 
allo to ſurprize perſons by ſomething uncam. 
mom, frightfu!, &c. ſo that they have ng 
the uſe of their reaſoning faculties for a ting, 
STUPE/NDOUS (A.) ſarprizing, wonderful 
amezing, aſtoniſhing, &c. 3 
STU/PID (A.) cult, blockiſh, unapprehenſy, 
ſenſeleſs, Ke. | 
STU'RBRIDGE or STOW'ER BRIDGE ($,) 
in Worc/flerſhire, ſituate upon the river Sy, 
over Which it has a very good bridge; iti 
of late years vaſtly increaſed, both in houly 
ad inhabitants, by the great demand for al 
ſorts of iron work that is made nere; it hy 
a large market weekly on Saturday ; diſtant 
from London 99 computed, and 118 me 
- ſured miles. | 
STU'RDY (A.) firong, luſty, bold, reſolut, 
daring, impud-nr, &c, | 
STU*'RMINSTER (S.) in Dorſetfhire, a men 
town, that has a. ſmall market weekly 6 
Thurſday z diſtant from London 94 con- 
, puted, and 123 meaſured miles, 
STU'TTER (V.) to hefitate or ftammer 1 
1 
STU/TTE (S.) ſtammering, 
brokenly, baſtily, and impe: fectiy, gr 
STY (5) a. ftable/ or place where hogs ar 
fed ; a 
the eye- lid. by 
STY'GIAN (A.) ſomething belonying to the 
river SH. 
STYLOBA'TA (S.) in ArchiteFure, is the 
pedeſtal or baſe that a column ſtands or is ſe 
upon, £ 
STYMX (S.) a fountain of Arcadia, a province 
of the Pelopenneſus in Greece iſſuing from the 
lake Pheneus, at the foot of Nanacris, li- 
movs for the extreme coldneſs of its water, 
which were preſent death to thoſe that drank 
them; they alſo corroded and waſted ies 
and copper, and broke all manner of veſſel 
they, Were put into, ſo that nothing but the 
hoof of a mule could hold them; fome e 
they bred fiſh that were mortal to all that et 
of them; theſe extraordinary qualities gay 
occaſion to the poets' to repreſent this ſpring 
to be one of the rivers of hell, which by the! 
' theology was in ſo much veneration among 
their gods, that if any of them ſwore by 1* 
they were bound to 22 what they bud 
ſworn, or in caſe of failure, to be deprived d 
their deity for 100 years, 

S$UBA'CTION (s.) a thorough conquering 
maſtering, rendering pliable or fit for uſe. 
SUBA'LPIN (A.) any thing that lives & 

grows under the mountains called the 


hot to ſoak or bathe a bruiſed or putrified 


. 


SUBA/LTERN (S.) any perſon or thing thif 
| ſucceeds by turns, or that act: pader 4 


0 


or maki 

2 41 7 

F a x E 
* 1 


ſo a ſore or red angry ſwelling up 


. 


75 


8 U 


7229 21 12 


8 (A. — agrees 


in quantity, but differs in quality, 


- ale Wi gupCONSEQUENCE (s.) one concluſion or 
a, þ conſequence that is drawn from, or follows 
„ K. another that went before. 
nean. susDEAN (S.) an eccleſiaſtical perſon, or 
76 dignified clergyman, next under a dean, / 
time, sus DE LEOATE (s.) a judge een to 
lerful act for, ot under another. 
SUBDIVI/DE (V.) 10 divide the parts of any 
nin, thing into ſundry other 8 as if they” were 
whole things. 

% $vBDIVY/NE (S:) any thing Aa ie 50's fub- | 
ow, ordination to God, as an angel, n 

in gUBDIVISION (s.) a Hiding of parts 46 
how wholet, that were only a part of ſome ayer 

ur whole. ; 

it hu WY $1BDU/CT'or SUBTRA/CT(V.) to 3 
dilan take a leſſer or an equal quantity or number 
mes from another that is greater or equal. 

SUBDU/CTION (S.) a taking 2 an abate- 
ſolute, ment or ſubtraction. 

$SUBDU/E (V.) to conquer, to overcomes, to 

N maſter, or bring under. * 
ky 06 BR SUBDU/PLE (S.) any thing. that is half4ano- 
com- 


number 4, &c- # 
$U/BJECT (A.) under the n or at the 
diſpoſal of another ; alſo liable to, or capab e 


8 of certain mulcte, fines, ſervices, &. 
50 $UBjECT (s.) one that is under or liable to 
* 8 the command, orders, c. of a prince, or 
6 fate; alſo the matter ef a diſcoutſe; and in 
WE Phyſick, the ſubſtance or matter 2 which 
10 the accidents/or qualities are joined, &. 
2 SUBJE'CT (V.) to. bring under, conquer, 
a the ſubdue, overcome, maſter, &c, | 
r Asus JJC TiO (,) dhe fate or condition of | 
: an inferior in reſpe& to a ap the be- | 
15 7 ing at the command of another, - 
om i $SUBJOI'N (V.) to _ or Aer ſomething to] 
rity (he what has been ſaid to or put 
wary to a thing before. | 
tent s/s JUGATE(V.) to 240 ; conquer, over- 
ed. J108 come, or bring under the yoke. 
veſſels SBSUBLAPSA/RLANS (S.) 6 fer ebe, dhe 
60 7 maintain that God's decree of election was | 
me . fade aſter Adam's fall: 
hat en BSUB.LIEUTE/NANT (s.) an under oſbeer i in 
9. ge ſoch regiments. of fuſileers, as have no en- 


tenant but the. pay only of an enſign, but 
takes place of all enſ zue, except thoſe of the 
guarde, aud theſe take their poſts at the head 
-- was Pikes, when and whors they are, 


UBLIMATE (V. ) do its ju elevate. any 


alia ace of fire, to the top of the eucurbit, 
or into its head. 


which _ mixed-or im regnated 
a ad ris and 5 p _ 


2 53565 * 


A 


SUBALTERNATE { A.) that ſucceeds by | 
444A 


ther, as the number 2 is the Ne, rag the 


„ having-commiſſions as. youngeſt lieu- | 


light volatile matter chymically, or by the 


UBLIMATE (8.) a preparation of quick | 


[ 


wr 


the veſſel, is calſed corroſove ſubli mate 1 
ies eatin 2 2 5 but when 0 1 22 
is correcked or dulcißed, it ie reddred to 4 
white ſubſtance, like gs Ir", c. and | 
called frocer ſublimate, * / | 
SUBLYME: (A.) high, losty, noble, grand, 


| 
k 
ö divine; hard, difficult, &&. 
] 


SU 2 (V-Yw3 raiſe, — ere, i 


3081 NAR or aul M An- (ay any 
thing under the ob of the moon, + 
Pet E'RGE(V;) to ſtoop or bend very low; : 
| 4 — nge, dip, or put under water, 
SUB menen ching piuoged or pur 
under water, 
SUBMVSSION (S.) a yielding or bumbling to 
or complying with anether. 
SUBMISSIVE (A.) reſpective, humble, yield- 
ing, camplying, or obeying, +} 3 #7 
SUBM/LT-(V /to:yield, or bo ſubject to u- 
ther z to refer) on leave n in ar tack 
to the arbitration of others. | 
SUBMU/LFTIPLE 48.) any x ths hs quan- 
ticy that is contained exadly a certain nun- 
ber of times in ſome other.. 
SUBNOYR MAL, (8%) 2 line . 
point of the axis of a curve, where: a/per- 
pendicular raiſed from the point of contact 
aof a tangent to the curve cuts the is, 
SUBO/RDINATE (A.) in an inferior oder | 
or.claſs than others of the ſame (pecits, ' - 
SUBORDINA/TION- (s. .) che ee end. 
tion of an inferior in reſpect of a ſuperiors © 
SUBO/RN (V.)10 perſuade or hirw a perſon'to 
give a falſe evidence in a court of judicature x 
\ alſo to piepare 2 ere . to 
.. before han. 
SUBPOE/NA (S.) the Jaw tits for a 2 
ſum mons for perſons to appear 4 witialſes/ 
in the courts of Judicature, and — * 
| all perſons: under the degree of peerage, in 
the court: of Chancery, in ſuch- caſe* only 
where the common law had made wo provi- 
ſion, 8 injured perſon ean have'ho 
remedy b * the ordinary courſe of as 
SUE-RES'DER.(8,)' in Inns of Court, is ob 


; 


the lecture is to be made, and alſo 2 4 in, 
reading 8 1 45 
SUBRE/PTION- (8. ) amet a 9 ths 
your from a ſuperior, by a falſe Fer 
tion of the matter, & c. l ; 
SUBREPTUTIQUS.(4.) any * — 
ffraudolently, 26 4 patent, charter, *, 
SUBROGA'TION-{(S.) in the Civil Law, is- 
the putting or ſubſtituting one * in the 
place or right of another. 
SUBSCRIBE (V.) to conſent, yield toy. or ne- 
knowledge any thing, by onder- writing of 
ſigning any thing with one's own and oe 


uſual mak. 
E 6 % 


lay of do 


e — — : 


* 
DW 


: " SUBSIDENCE (8.) that. matter or ſubfanee 


KT 


BSEQUENT (A.) that *. follows im- 
ely, or comes next afteriany thing. 
48 or SWBSE/RVIENT- 
NESS (8.) uſefulneſs, ſerviceableneſs, &c. 
SUBSE/R VIENT (A.) 2fftant;belpfol; ſet. 
viceable; pſeful, promoting, c. 
SURSY'OE (V;) to. linky of fall down to tlie 


that finks or ſettles to the bottom, Fours: 1* 
gif ave. (8.) a help or aſiftance tof 


apather,. . 
$U/BSIDY 6. ). + tax laid, or- tribute. granted 


. by parliament to the king upon neceſſary oc- | 


of the ate, to be levied on the ſob- 
Tn according to the value of his lands, or 
Geode, after-the rate of ., in the pound for 
- Jandy, and 28. Sd. for goods; the Saxon kings | 
- had no ſubſidiei, but levies of money and pot- 


| 


„ onal ſervices, as the nature of the 'occaſion | | 
p require $-the-Normane called them ſubfidies, | 8 


nd; made them pecuniary 'ohly, . 
$SUBSIST (V.) in be, to lite, to hold out, r 
rf 


Held, furniſhed with neceſſarles, &c. 
SUBSVSTENCE. (8.) beiogz, remaining; alſo 
—_ or dbb which Jancucey the ae 
NA „% 464 7 
1 Genes 0. belag; alſo 
wealth, eſtate, &c. alſo the chief or principal 
FRIED TIAL (Ar) belong 
or apper- 
taining to ſubſtance z alſo any ching firong, 
+ 7 ſalid, or real; alſo rich, wealthy | 
8. STANTIVE (803 a nc term for 
that word or name, whereby the being of a 
— is. expteſſed wichout any other con- 
| ton." 9 , 
sus TITurE (v.) 
[thing in the ee 
other. * 
SUBSTITUTE 


4 of room of an- 


6 
Y 


: _ 


4 or in the room of anothe 


SUBSTRACT (V.) ts withdraw, 0 take 


away, to diminiſh, or make laſe. 
SUBS AA TiO (5.) thebact of leſſening, 
or taking away; and in Ariſbmufc, is one 
of the five principal rules by which the dif- 
ference betwren two or more numbers or 
a uantities it found out or knowa, : /- 


2420 (V.Y to on- or extend under, 


UB&I'STED (A.) ſupported, - maintained, = | 


Put lang perſon or 
8.) ) a pal a or thing that 5 
1 _-_ office, or is in nnn 6 toom 


|  $VBSTITUTION au renin or fi Sub , 
appointing one perſon, ang or quantity ; 


8 1 Ga 7-44 I 2 


oo e 71 1 
f right line, whereon the gnomon ot fiile of 


„ dial is etetted at viphe cle vec d. 


plane, 


-neatþ z, and in Geometry, i it is to dra 
line from one point of a cirele to another, 
and chere hy divide or cut ir into two vnequl 
parts, | 
1 (8) in G is a line dn 
under an arch of à circle, or a right line 
drawn: within the circle / ine at each 
end in the $ircumference, . 
'SU/BTERFUGE (S.) an exeuſe, pr pretence 
| evaſion,. ſhift, ot hole a ogg out at, & 
| 


nn ©» aw ian 


come off with. 
SUBTERRA/NEOUS (A.) ) that Hes beloy 
es ſurface, or that is under the eartb. 
'BTILE or SU'BTLE (A.) cunning, an. 
ful, quick, ſharp, ready-witted, &c, alf 
-thios fine, light, pure, unmized, ſeparate 
from all groſs matter. 
SUBTILIZA'TION. (s.) the. ehymical dil. 
ſolving or changing a mixed body into a pur 
liquor; or fine powder. 
SUBTILIZE (V.) to render very thin, pure, 
.obight;- f ne, &c, alſo to refine upon, and ul 
.artful explanations, tricks; excuſes, &c, 
U/BTLENESS or SU/BTLETY. (5.) eus 
28 ſharpneſs, craft, &c. 
TRA'CTION, vulgarly SUBSTRA'C 
ON (S.) a rule in Arithmetich that texchs 
how, to take or withdraw one number # 
— . — of, or from another, and to u- 
ee or ein the diba 


E ane qus 
tity ages is to Gs taken enn or out of 
another. 

SUBVE/RT (v.) to overthrow, turn af, 

ruin, deſtroy, corrupt, & e. 

SUBVE/R TER (s.) a perverter, overthrow 

deftroy cr, e. 5 

SUBVERSION (8. a deſtroying, overturs 

ing or perverting, c 

SU/BURBS 8.) thoſe buildings,” houſes, ks 

| "_-_ are reg to, yp without the wah 

a city 

SUCCEDAINEUM (8.) any; /thing put, or # 
pointed in the place, ſtead, or toom of ay 
other, eſpecially in PBH. 

SUCCEED (V.) to follow or come next, it 
medistely after, in the room of anothe; 
— to thive, an dan out, or come'# 


80 


— 


wy" 


. * * 
mah , 


. 


| 


3 =» 


ö 


 SUCEEE/DING (4) 01 

coming, a after. : þ UC 
SUCCE'SS (8.) that — that follows frog In 
any buſineſs; action, ot affair; alſo projet © 


; rity,! good-Jiicle, . 
[SUCCE/SSFUL (A.) fortunate, lucky, pro 
rous, that hits or happens, well. 


1 oſperous ot happy t 
mination of any 11 eſs, or affair ; alles 7 
regular or orderly 3 or ſeries of 0p ® ' 
berg of things ; alſo the right of * 


Y'LAR LINE (s.] in Dialling, i. ON 


SU .C 


fo an tfate hy bleed, dc, in Mrbumy, the 
| "the order of the figns, vi. firſt . dries, next 

5 Jaurus then Gemini, Ke. 
nder. SUCCE/SSLVE, ey nat goes or follows in a; 
right regular order. 4 
ther, WI SUCCE/SSOR. 68.) one that follows 6r comes, 
equi into the place, office, or eſtate of another, 

Wh SUCCUNCT (A.) brief, ſhort, compriſed in q 
Irawn few pithy.and ſignificant Words. 

t line $U'CCOTH($.) 2 tent, or the city or * 
t each of tente, Se. in the 01d Teſament, ſome ; 

. times ſigniſies the place Where the eee, 
tence, | firſt encamped when they came out of E Zet, 
at, 6d ſomietimes the name of a ejty beyond al 

dan; and ſometimes a falſe deity wor 
below WY ped by the 'Babylonianty who Were — 
55 into Samaris by Shalmemiſer or Eſarbuudo 
„ art. . king of Apyria, which is called Succot h. 
ö. % #enoths, that is, Tbbe ſenti f the young women 
Narated or places of proſtitution, where all. = 

women once in their lives proſtitited ther 
al dil. ſelves to ſtrangers, in honour of their god 
a pure dels Milytta ot rn; thoſe that were rith 


preſented themſelves before the temple i 
-covezed chariots, attended by a great num 
ber of domeſticks, but thoſe did not aftbal! 
proflitute 'thimſelves, but only went an] 
. themſelves at the temple out of 
"ceremony z but thoſe of the common Ll 


+1;ſtood before the temple, having-crowns up- 
teaches t on their mau, being ſeparated from one 
aber u another hy ſmall cords, within which} 
e den went, and choſe thoſe they liked 


„and throwing money (into their laps, 

J invoke the-goddeſs:Milytra for you; 

the women were: not to refuſe the money, 
were it ever ſo mall a ſum, becauſe it was 
intad to ſuch uſes 36 they called ſacred, 

nor might they refuſe thoſe perſons that of. 


27 
E7 


2 whence, after converſation, they might) 


who led them to ſome private place, | 


8 UF 


SU ckLxcd (.) any" young, creature" that 
ſucks, or a tender root ur off-ſer"of 4 plant, 
tree, &c, aiſo the att of giying ſuck, - 

Soc KY (A.) maudling, drunkflb;; inittined 
to be Fuddled, half-ſeas:overy”&e, . 

SU'DATORY' 69.0 4 nie or Fweating- 

Our, © 

SU/DATORY (A:), fomething belonging to, 
or promoting of ſweating. 

SU/DBURY. (S.) in Buffulk fituate: upon the 
Stour, which almodt ſurrounds it, over which 
is a fine bridge, in the road to hes] this 
river, of late years, has been made nviga- 
ble for barges and ſmall craft as fat'uy M- 
. ingeree in Et; which is a — addi- 
tion to the conD⁵ĩWnieney of trade hes 
of this place ; it has been u very" 


town, and at this time confiſts of” Ceveral 


” ſteetts, in which are three-pariſh\chujchess 
the buildi tre pretty good, but the ets 
beinz 8 mak de them dirt 

winter ſeaſon ; king Edward III, efe this 
for one of. obs firſt towas to ſettle the Fi- 
wings in, who idtroduced the manufetture 
of woollen cloth ia FH’ andthoſ@tra- 
ders that are converſant in ſuch Hke ons 
ploys ſtill flouriſn n ie, -though the ch 
works that me how made here are fayh, 2 
petuanas, Es. it is n corporation over by 
n= mayor, 6 aldermeng 24 capital 2 
&c, lends two members 6 parlisment, and 
has a very good market weekly on Monday; 
diſtant 2 rom Landen 46 computes, age 54 
mæaſured miles. 

S$U/DDEN (a.) unexpeed, unloched for, 
haſty, quick, Ke.. n 
SU/DDENNESS (8. ) bobine, Ji 

unexpectedneſs, c. * 
$UDORYFICKS (8) medicines ut — 
excite, promote, or provokeiſweat, . 

Ds (S.) water well impregnated with ſoap, 


11 


ta home. ia bn tw k 


—— — 


comfort, er. 4 944 
econ. wh), all fort of help, aſſiſtance, | 
| relief, comfort, &. | 
BU'CCOUS CA), Joiey, full of liquor, 4. as 
ripe grapes, &c, | 


ſeirit, under che/ſhape or form of a woman, 
that is lain with by men. | 
9 45 full of Jyice, moiſlore, 


0 ( or manners 
54 DUCK (V.) to draw 9 air, liquor, | ee, 
ows fron in vr at the mouth, as young children as, 


or other wiſe, e "tac, do the nutritive 


juice, &. LF 


S CO de help, add, ami, relieve, s 


WCCUBUS an liddgloa dein or | evil! 
15 — — 1 SU/E'D (8, * a hard, ſolid fat, ee. in 


e vo (Part.) like Gs this or after this mode 


in order to waſh. or view linen or ee 
2 ſudiy/ to be 4 #n 
0 be in to concerne LY 
-quarre), brail, or other troubleſome, unſos· 
ceſaſul, or litigiobs affair. 
SUE (V.) ro proſecute at lau; alſoto toncit, 
petit ion, or 23 to . faen 
or employ, e. ; * 


about the kidneys, and other parts of ſhe 
and oxen, Which, when melted dow, purt- 


is called tallow, Which is applied to various 
|  niſes, and eſpecially-ts the making of cand)es. 
SU/FFER (V.) to endure, or * undergo pling 
and penalties, reprotches, afflifions, & e. 


leave to. 
SU'FFER ABLE (Ah) that may be permitted, 
_ , connived at, borne with, or vnder- 


y, prope eK (8.) a cant ee all Corey of good 
; 26d cheriſhing liquors, ſuch as wine; ale, c. ol 

hapyyts U'CKERS(S:):in Gardening, are youhy ſhoots. 

ir; 

s of nw U'CKLE (V.) to nouriſh, or bring up young 

iid Mew 85 letting ther, or giving them ſuck, 


a” 


I 


froceeding/from the-rogts'of trees, off- ſets, 15 FFER ANCE (S.) permiſſion, allowance, 


leave, forberrance. © 
U/FFBRER (s.) one t that ſoftsiny loſs, , 95 
Zee 


in e. 


fed, and freed from the ſcins, Kerngie, c. 


alſo to allow, permit, bear with, or bie | 


mage, 


4 


1 


|, giſtrates'of Carthage after the death of queen 


_ . » difpoſ; 4 to cotrect the inconvenienciet 


+. Jed 
Ser 


* 
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$VUG 


deze, or hurt, or that ügdetzbes pain 
pnniſhment of any kind. on 9 
SU/FFETES (s.) tne judges or principal ma- 


ido, when the monarchical government 
e changed into a ſort of ariſtocracy, the 
adminiftration of juſtice being inveſted in the 

„% Bands of the ſuffers, who fad the power of 
life and death without appeal over the whole 
-/ commonweal'h 5 which office was for life; 
Their power grew ſo great and corrupt, that 


the fortunes, lives, and reputations of the | 


- ſubjeftswere in a manber at their abſolute 
ſrom this, Hannibal got a law paſ- 
7 have them elected — 2611 5 

CE (V.) to be enough, to ſatiefy or 
i. amf{wer the end propoſed. hf We 
;SUFFI'CIENCY. or SUFFICIENT NESS (5.) 
IE — capacity, firength; power, M. 
- SUFFV/CIENT (A)) enovgh, that ſatisfies the 
{i neceities, or that is able or copable of do- 


that aro 


. F ſorminę, or fferin „ 
+ SU/FFOCATE (V.) wie, merhery cheek; 
or op the breath; + 1 4” 
 SUFFOCA'TION, (8.) a cbosking, ſlifing, 


29 ing the breach! 135 
-$U'FFOLK (S.) is parted from Mor ſalt by the 
+, © Ouſe and the Haverny, whith run on the 


.: «porthern- parts: the ſouth Gde is parted from 


en thy the Stour, and the Grrman ocean 
. +, waſhes the esſten parts z the air is ſweet 
and pleaſant, and by the phyſcians deemed 

2 good, if not better than any ot ber part of 
the kingdom ; the oil is rich and fruitful ; 


it is in form ſomewhat like a creſcent or 


ba- moon, and from the eaſtern point unto 
| = Ouſe river in the weſt, is 45 miles long, 
but the breadth is but about 20 miles, the 

whole circumference about 140 miles, ard. 
contains 22 hundreds, in which are 29 mar- 


; | 3 


sUOOE Vr (v.) to prompt or pot into one 
mind; alſo to ſpur, egg on, or forward; 
SUGGE/STION (S.) an infinuation, prom $1 
ing, or putting thoughts into #perſon's $i 
by hinting or ſuppoſing ſomerhing, | 
Sich (.) the act of committing violente 
or murder upon one's ſelilf. 
SUIT (s.) a conteſt or diſpute in law; alſo; 
petition, deſire, or requeſt; alſo a complete 
- dreſs for a man or woman, though ordinarih 
it means only a coat, waiſſ coat and breeches 
for a man, and a gown and petticoat for z 
* woman. 4 rk : 3 „ 3 4 
SUI/TABLE (A.) proper, fit, adviſeable, cos: 51 


venient, agreeable, &c. 


2 * 


sub ron (S.) one Who petitions or defires 1 


favour of another, one that is waiting fir 


tedreſs in a court of law; alſo a ſweet 


heart, or man that courts a woman in mat- 


Rae 


sULLEN (A.) croſs, ill-natured, ſtubborn, Wi 8. 
peeviſh, ' dogged. YO 


-| SU/LLENNESS (S.) a diſpoſition that cariig 


reſentment high, that retuſes to ſpeak, æt. 5 
SULLIED (A.) dirtied, tarniſhed; ſoiled 4. $1 
defiſed, daubed, &c, ene, irevay 
SU/LLY (V.) to daub, tarniſh; ſoil, Kc. 4 


naturally ſublimed in the earth ; among the 
Chymiſfis, all oily, refinous, and fat ſubſtante, 
Whether of vegetables or animals, come allo | 
under the denomination-of ſulphur,  : 
ET RIA) full of or belonging u 51 
ſulphur. SPotot1 1 ts 5 0.0% 
SULTAN (S.) en Arabick word, ſignifying 
king, lord, or ruler,” and is uſed ſometime 


„ ket towns, $75 par iſhes, about 34,500 
hotiſes, and 206,0: © inhabitants, and ſeas 


the biſhops officials, , , 125 1 
SU RAGE (S.) a vote or ballot at an elec- 
_ +; tian z alſo rf or allowance. 
SUFFUMIGA'TION (s.) 4 ſmoaking under- 
_ |, ncath or below a perſon, wbo being conve- 
niently placed upon a. cloſe· ſtool. &c, a bath! 
or d:cottion of odoriferous and atomatick 
roote, plante, flowers, c. is made under him 
or her, in order that the ſmoak. may aſcend 
into his or her body, to relieve pains or diſ- 
_ eaſes jo tbe bowels, fundament, womb, & e. 
SUFFU7SION (S.) a pouring out or upon or 
abzoad;. alſo the diſtempet is the eyes vul- 
4 Nr the pin and web. ö 
SU/GAR G.) a ſweet confiſtenee extracted by 


—— IE" 


bruiſing, - boiling, prefſing, ſtraining, &. 


for the great Turk or grand ſeignior ; ſome 
times the words ſou/dan:or ſoldan are alſo uſd 
for the ſame purpoſe ; but when it is zp- 5 
+ plied to an inferior lor ot governor, it hu : 
always ſome other epithet annexed to it h 5 
... diftingviſh him, as ſultan ſheriff to the prin | 
of Mecca, &c, | * - de bl 
SULTA'N a or /UELTANESS (S.) the vil 
or conſort of the grand ſeignior, alſo a lap 
Turkiſh ſhip or veſſel of War. | 
S$U'LTANE (S.) à cosfection compoſed i 
eggs, ſugar, and fine flour. 0 | 
SU/LTRY (A.) cloſe, bot, Bfling, 8s very NY 51 
exceſſive bot weather, wherein 10 of 0 q 
- Jinle air is Rirringens #0: 93 {4 
SUN (S.) the total or amount of two ot mit 
ſums or quantities collected into one al 
any large parcel of money; alſo the ſubſtan 
_ - principal heads, or arguments, in a 
ſp*ech; &e. it * 2 ; ; 
SU'/MACH (S.)-.a'rank ſmelling ſhrub tb 
bears a blackberry, uſed by- ourriers to fut 
their leather. Eh * | 


1 
1 
6 z 


ain, Ae. and the liquor which they 
d ledi n. ; 5 8 


fam, canes or reeds that grow in the — | 


$U'/MMARY (s.) a ſhort or conciſe colledin 
_- 3 . abridg:06 


SUN 


ard; 6 3 1 | 
prompt. BY 8U/MMARY (A.), brief, ſhort, conciſe,” - 
” SUMMER (S.) that part of time or ſeaſon of 


alſo a large beam or piece of timber ſup- 
ported by two others to make the lintel of a| 
door or window, e 
SUMMER HOUSE (S.) a ſmall room built 
- from the heat of the ſummer weather; 
ſometimes built upon the ground, and ſome- 
times elevated, for the advantage of viewing 
the neighbouring country, or other proſpects 
or objects that may come within view. 
SUMMER TREE (S.) in Carpentry, is a large 
© beam or log of timber into which à great 
number of morti 
ends of the Joifts, | 
SU'MMIT (S.) the top or higheſt point 
bill, ſpire, Kc. | N 
SUMMON (V.) to call or cite a perſon to ap- 
pear and anſwer before a judge, &Cc, alſo to 
require the furrendry of a place or town 
SUMMONER (S.) an officer who carries out 
\ wits to call or ſummon people to appear in 
court, eſpecially to anſwer in ecclefiaſtical| 
matters; an apparitor, _ | 
SU'MMONS (.) a writ by which 'perſons 
have notice to come to a certain place at a 
certain time, to do a certain work, t. 
SUMMUM BONUM (s.) the chief happi- | 
neſs or principal benefit, good, confidera- 
| tion, ort bt 
nous ſefts or parties have put or placed in] 


wits and pens of the moſt refined philoſo- 


" phers for many ages, without being able to 

n  fet1le th; point, 5 ; g 
to it v SU'MPT'UK TIORSE (S.) one losden with 
e prin neceſſiries for a journey, &c.  ' | 
ale SUMPTUARY (A.) ſomething belonging to 
he wilt expences, 1 , | 4 1 ESI $52 | 
alp Sumptuary Laws, certain laws made to 

; reftrain or probibit exceſs in apparel, diet, 
olel d | 15 a . were repealed here ho England, 

- 1 James I. Fi. ky, 

ve SUMP UOUS (A.) grand, magnificent, rich, 
or ve ſtately, coſtly, &c, | 

a SUMPTUOUSNESS or SUMPTUO/SITY | 


(S.) magnificence 
litefs, Ke. a 
SUN (S.) that great luminary that God cre- 
ated in the beginning, to preſide over the 


has been known in the world,” has been the 
ſubjelt of adoration, The Phrricianrand I, 


r 3 2 Wow r ; 
or ſumming up of & matter or 
oy 2% , © Spicy «Fs „„ 
85 f Z 


the yenr that the days are longeſt and hot- | 
teſt, and conſequent] the fruits, plants, &c. | 
brought to ripeneſs fit far laying up in fiores; | 
among the Architetty, it is a large ſtone, or 


' 


the firſt that is laid oyer columns or pilaſters| 
in the beginning, to make a roſs vault ;| 


in a garden to retire into to reſt, or refreſh in 


ſes are cut, to reeei ve the 
of af. © 
times by a,young man neat trimmed or or- 


SU'N-BURNT (A.) ſuch 


5 


ught for or after, which va. 


various things, and which has employed the 


8 


„ grandeur, flate line ſe, coſt- 
te. SUNDRV ( 


day, and which from the viſible effeQs of | 
its utility to mankind, ever fince idolatry | 


nal, when they fell from che worſhip of | 


SUN | 


the true God, worſhipped it under the name 
of Baal, the Moabices, of Cbemgib, and the 
'  Almmonites, of Mioloch, and of the hoſt of 
heaven, and ſomeiimes joined him along 
with Afarte,. or the moon, offering .vp 
their religious adoration upon high places, 
in groves, and on the tops of houſes, T 
ſacrey authors at the ſame time that they 
caution us againſt the idolatrous worſhip of 
the ſun, draw the greateſt part of their no- 
bleſt ümilitudes from it, Many of the an- 
cients did; not believe that the 1 went 
round about the earth,, or that the earth ' 


turned about its own axis, and ſo made the 


alternate ſucceſſion. of day and night ; but 
. imagined, that when the 2 came to its 
ſetting it returned to the place of its rifing 
by ſame unknown way But the accurate. 
obſervations and. diſcoveries of later years, 
fince the invention of teleſcopes, have given 
a clearer light into theſe matters, ey 
repreſented the ſun, when it was en preſſed 
' hieroglyphically, as Gtting upon a ion with = 
6 * of light upon his bed, and a bundle 
of ripe ears of corn in his hand; and ſome- 


namented, ſtanding balf naked in a thip 


well fitted. 5 * 

perſons whoſe ſkia 

is ſcorched or made very brown by the heat. 

of the ſun, 2x ſeamen, harveſt folks, &. 

U/NDAY (S.) originally was that day upon 
which divine adoration was paid to the ſon z 
but, as it is now, "among the Chriftians, it 
is called the Lord's day, upon account. 0 
our Saviour's riſing from the dead on that 
day, which, according to the ii Ac; 
chunt, wat the next day after the ſabbath z 


this, from the begipning, has been greatly 


reverenced. by the Cnriftians, and therefore 
the apoſtles transfer ed that religious reſt 
that wat obſerved by the Jews un the ſab» 
bath to this day, on which account it is alſo 
calted the ſabbath day; and by the ancient 
fathers of the church, it is eſteemed io bs 
that day on which the world roſe out of chavs 
into form, cc. e a EN CTO 
U/NDER (V.) to part, ſeparate, divide, or 
put perſons or things at a diftance or. fiom_. 
one another, which were cloſe together. 
SU'NDERLAND (8) in Durham, a ſes port 
borough and market town, populous. and 
well built, and tho' the river in but mall, 
yet it carries on a great trade in coals z at 
high water it is a peninſula, almoſt ſur- 
rounded by the ſea; the market id weekly 
on Friday ; diaet from Londen 270 com- 
puted, and 246 meaſured miles, | 
a.) various, many, different, 440. 
EK (S.) a plant, tne falk whereof 
and bears a large ſpreading 
er of a yellow colour, _ 
SU'NNIS ($.) the name of a ſet among id 
Mabomuanz, who ate oppoſite to the Schrary 
or Ferfine Ma bomci aso 4 iheſe 10a1ntains * 
6 8 J | ” 


* 


SU/NFLOW 
grows up bigh, 
»nd ra{iated flow 
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N o1ht ey apy Naloms was Abube- 
S a 4 


ah Wt bf all Brun 447, who way nopticn 
« and ſon-in-law to Mabomet,. They; affirm, 
that Oſman was ſeerctary to Mabomet, und a 
« perſon of great espacity; that the three 
Athers Were not only perſons of extraorci - 


more by the ſword than by reaſuning, and 
therefore they choſe rather to defend, main- 
tai, and propagate their religion by itrength 


The * Turks, and thoſe of the kingdom of 
" Folltbw the ſet of the Sunnis, and the Per- 
745 .. thoſe of Schlaf,, 


SUP 2 i ſmall quantity of beer, wine, ve. 


"the day in the c hhb g. 
SU PERADLE (A.) chat may be conquered, 
overcome, done, or perfu med. 4 60 
SUPER AROU/ (V.) io be ſoperfluous, to 
do or hi%e more than is enough, Ke. 
SUPER ABU/NDANCE{S;) great plenty, ſu 


% 


perfluity, or exceſs, 15 25 


subkRABUNDANT (A.) overflowing, ex- 


"ceflive, möre than enovgh, &c, 


more” than was agreed to, to give an en- 
eburägzement or advantage mote thag was 


econtracked for. M 
SUPFR A/NNUATE (V.) to eſteem, reckon, 


hot agr entitles them to be ceaſed in ſome 
ſervice, &c, upon account ef their great age, 
and natural © (at leaſt ſuppoſed) inability, 
and % f Teward ind encouragement to the 
younger officers to diſcharge their duty faith- 
1 5 and indulgence, &c. When grown 
3 td, | + ; ws e f 4 
SUPERA/NNUATED (A.) worn out with 
"age, grown igcapable of hard labour or great 
ehe, 0 | FR: | 


"Impetlons; c. 
SUPER-CA*RGO (S.) one appointed to over- 
fee the goods or cargo in a ſhip, and that 
, they be well ſtowed of looked after, and diſ- 
_ "pdſed to the beff advantage, 
SUPER-CELE/STIAL (A)) above or beyond 
3 or material heavens,. or heavenly 
-en b | 
SUPER-CHA'ROED (A.) in Heraldry, is 
When one figure is charged, put, or borne 
on another.. a 


proud, Jofty in behaviour or carriage; alſo 
'of a ſour, difpleaſed, or ill-natured counte- 
LE  _.- | | 

SUPERCVLIOUSNESS (s.) affeftcd neſs, RIF. 
der j alſo aufterity, Ariftneſs, fourneſs, Kc. 


* 


to v hom ſueoeeded Omar, to him Oſman, 


nmty underffanding, but likewiſe great ſoldi - 
' ers, und that they ſpread Mabomer's doctrine 


"of ume than by diſputation or perſuaſion. 
"Fiſapore Th the empire of the Great Mogul, | 


SUP (V.) to taſte or dribk a ſmall quantity of | 
quo at a time; alſo to rat the laſt meal of | 


SUPERA DI) (V.) ed over and above, or 


' br admit u perfor into the number of thoſe | 
* ly, that they may paftale of the ſame 


SUPER B(A ) proud, haughty, arrogant, lofty, | 


SUPERCILIGUS (A,) affected, Riff, haughty, | 


PERC] | SUPERIORS (S.).. gov<rnars, 
"neſs, of 8 0 f or behss i- 


- 


BUPER-Z/MINENCE. (.)] ſome. extracy 
nary excellence, or authority above, over, or 
; beyond angther. e Pry } 
UPER-E/MINENT (4,): having ſome ne, 
valuable, or extraordinary qualification, 
power ox authority above others. | 
SUPERE/ROGATE (V.) to do or give more 
»than is neceſſary or required. 
SUPEREROGA/TION ($S,) the at of doing 
- mom thas is required... .. 8 
SUPER-E/XCPLLENCY or SUPER-F'X. 
. CELLENTNESS (S.) <xceediog, extraotdi- 
| nary, or very uncommon excellence, &c, 
SUPER-FET ATION (S.) a canceiving a (4+ 
cond time, while the firft is yet in being, ſo 
that, two or more creatures afe in the womb 
of different ages at one time, c. alſo : 
multiplying, writing, or bringing forth many 
books,, pamphlets, &c, at. or near ihe {agg 
2 vpop the _ ſubject. ES, 
SUPERFUVCIAL (S.) the knowledge of a 
_ thing lightly 4 lightly, ap al ſo 5 
oulſide or. uppermoſt part of any thing ; 4 
| ſmall wound or hurt, a tranſient view of 


, end JJV 
SUPERFI'CIES (S.) the top, ſurface, or out- 
| -fide of any thing; and in Geametry, is the 


Ws. 


* 


— 


| firſt and ſecond degree of n e vine 


length and breadth, or exteofion two ways, 
without any conſideration of, or regatd to, 
+ the third, or thickneſs.” - 

SUPERF'INE (A.) exceeding good, fine, thin, 
+ ROOD: RE i oa fac; 

SUPERFLU/ITY or SUPE/RFLUOUSNES 
(S.) abundance, more than enough, excel 


&c. * £5 & oF + bp hes 6 os FT - f 
SUPE'RFLUOUS (A.) altogether needleſs o 
' unneceſſary, quite beyond uſe or con veii - 
9 ence .- . 1 MT. Cl 
SUPER-INDU'/CE (v.) to bring. in, or con- 
vince a perſon of the reaſonableneſs, &c. of 
' & propoſition, or why he. ſhould comply 
| . with and. encourage a thing, by abundance 
of different demonſlrations, When one was 

ſufficient, | , 
SUPERINTE/ND (V.) to have the govert- 

ment, overſeeing, or regulating any buſiach 
. or aftair, os wo: £ S #4 
SUPERINTE/NDANT (S.) the commanding 
or principal officer, that has the regulation, 
mansgement or governing any affair or bo- 
ſineſs of moment; among the | yg be 
is much the ſame with our biſhop, only hu 
| is ſomewhat more reſtrained, 
SUPER INTE'NDENCY (S.) the charge, of 

2 care, power, &c, of a ſuperintet- 


t. 
SUPERIOR (A.) greater, more powerſu) 
leatned, ſkilful, c. than another. 
[SUPERIO/RITY (S.) power,. prebeminenct 
dignity, authority, knowledge, ftreng'), 
+ &c- over of above others, .. 


4 


La 


| 


ſtates, maſters, &c. in Printings fol kt 
tete or. figures ſet over. a word, 1 4 
| Ss; 


e More 
1 
doing 
EX. 
raotdi- 
&c, 
If 2 {6+ 
ing, ſo 
Womb 
alſo a 
1 many 


14 4 


Fo 7 
ing z4 
lew of 


or out- 
is the 
e, vix. 
o Ways, 


41d to, 
„ thin, 
$NESS 


excels, 


Ileſs of 
n veni - 


or con- 

c. of 
comply 
.ndance 
le wal 


zo ver- 


uſinch 


zanding 
(lation, 
or bo- 
ans, he 


I his 


ge, of 
rintet- 


werſul, 


inence, 
1 
engt, 


, mag 
all i 
Kc. 

nd 


'a0ndis 
er, or | 
e nie 
ations, 


SUPERNA!TURALNESS (8. ) the quality or 
| © - condition of 'atiy thing out of, or beyond, or] 


EC p 


dire& to a uotation, Ke, in A 
0 ett Ke ; and Mr, as 


UPEF/RLATIVE(A.) any thing in the great-| 
i ef or higbeſt degree; either of wesen, or 
- badneſs, KK . 
SUPE/RLATAVENESS 689 the fate or con · 
:dition-of any thing in its greateſt or higheſt 
degree of goodneſs or badneſs, © 
SWPERNATA'TION (s.) a floating or ſuim- 
ming at the top, or upon the ſurface of any 
fluid, which is the natural Property of all 
+ bodies lighter than the fluid. ; 
SUPERNA'TURAL (A.) out of, or above; 
the ordinary, ela 425 common courſe of 
nature. 


above the common eourſe of nature, 
SUPERNU/MERARY (s.) a perſon in a pnb- 
lick office or buſineſe, that is occaſionally 


employed, when the buſineſs requires more 


hands than the ſettled officers can difpatch. 
$WPERPURGA/TION (S.) an exceflive or 
over- violent purging with too frond or too 
- large a doſe of phyfick, | 
SUPERSCRVBE (V.) to write over, upon, o 4 
on the outſice of a letter, deed, xc. to direct 
it where, and to whom it is to go. 


SUPERSCRYPTION:(S.) a deſcription or 
outſide of any thing, ac al 


writing on the 

letter, deedy c. 
SUPERSE/DE-(V.) to omit, put off, counter- 

mand, or ſtop a proceeding in low, Sc. 


SUPERSTI'TION'(S)' a paying a religious 


© veneration, grounded upon fear, to that 
yhich à man is no ways commanged either 
by God," or the natural light of 'unbiaſſed 
"reaſon ; a b reſpect or putting confi- 
dente in vain fooliſh things, ſuch as the 
flight of birds; Ke. a being over-nice and 
ſcrupulous in religious matters, 
$SUPERSTI'PIOUS (A.) addicted to fear, or 
to believe fooliſh and nonſenſical matters, 
2 to be religious, ſuch is miracles to 


wrought by the relicks of ended ſaints, 
rc. alſo over and above ryant of” Tere- 
- monies, &E; in religion. WON! 


SUPERSTRU'CT (V.) to improve or build 

upon ſomething already begun. 

SUPERSTRU/CTURE(S. ) any thing mute, 
or built upon another. 

SUPERVE'NE (v.) to come vnlooked far, or 

upon a ſudden, &c, | ' 

0 ERVE'NTION ($.) a furpiring or com- 

ing at onawares, 42 a ſu 


SUPERVI/SE{(V.) to overlooks, overſee, 4-8 


rect, correct, or 8 


u 


_ tients was the -moſt "con Leak and that 
' whereit they entertained: . 
ſineſt of the day being over, © © © A 
$U/PPERLESS 490 having no 


into the place, inheritance; æe. of 

to beguile; deceive, or undermine, © 7 
SU/PPLE oe ) to render or make ſoft, . 
limber, ſubmiſſive, &c, ' 


$U'PPLE(A,) loft, pliant, limber; fobmiſfve, 


$U/PPLEMENT (S.) an additional im 

ment, or increaſing-of * a thing, by purtiog | 

what is wanting to it. 

SU'PPLIANT'(S.) one that prays, degtes, 6 
begs any thing in an humble or nes 

manner. 


SUPPLICA'TION(S.) an earneſt and an — 
ble prayer, deſire or petition; alſo a religi- 
ous ſolemnity among the Romans, decreed 

the ſenate, in honour of a genera} that had. 
gained a conſiderable victory, upon which” 
occaſion the ſenate ordered the temples to 


be made for the ſucceſs 'of the general or 
emperor z at this ceremony there was'a very 
| pompous "proceſſion, the ſenate Walk ing in 
their robes to the temples of their deities, 
whete they both ſacrificed and made an en- 
tertainment : the whole city bore a 
the ſolemnity, returning thanks for the vie- 
' tory ; at firſt theſe feaſts laſted but a day or 
two at moſt, but in proceſs of time they were 
upon extraordinary occaſions enlarged, ſo us. 
to continue for 59 days together. 
SUPPLIES (S.) in an Army, is bringing fret 
men to make up the companies that are 
weakened or deſtroyed by Gckneſs or burtle,, 
$0 fie >: 
SUPPLY (V.) to make good deficiencies, jo 
give or add that which'was wanting, 
SUPPLY! (8.) aid, relief, aſtiſtance, „ 
| comfort; ſn pport, „ 
SUPPO'RT . v.y to hold up, \protedh defend, 
aſſiſt, relieye, &. 
SUPPO/RF 9. a jething; Rock, or prop to 
keep any thing from falling; alſo a protec- 
tion, defence, maintenance, eombort, ers- 
lief, &c, 
SUPPO'RTABLE (A.) that may be ads; 
gone, borne, endured, ſuffered, &e, i 
SUPPO/R RS ($.) vpholders, ſuſtainers, 
c. in Heraldry, it meins thoſe creature 
ee h fide the ſhield of a coat « 


UPPO/SABLENESS (.) the ben or 
capability of being ſuppoſed. 
[SUPPOSAL (s:) an imagination, gueſſing, or 
: * — a thing for granted. | 
= (V.) to imagine, think, or take a 
g N 


, 


3 


or that 


anted. 
Porr sb- ON (S.) an imagination; 4 taking 


'| # thing an true or granted, ih brdsr te reaſon 


upon vr from it; alfo an Uhoertsin or in- 
concJufive all Wn, 1 
* ney” PRTEReg suf 


— 


be ſet open, apd a'publick thankſgiving ie 


in 


SUPPLA'NT (652, get gut 2 2 , os: 9 


4 


* tos. „% , nr 
S (A.) imagined; feigned 


ſuppoſed 3 one thing ſubſtituted, or put in 
the room-of e falſe, counterfeit, &c. 
SUPPO/SITORY m Ja medicine put up the 

ſundame nt to loqſen the belly z a clyſter, &c. 
süpPPREISsS (V.) to awe, keep under, put 


2 diſcburage, Puniſh, op, 1 way, 
SUPPRE/SSION. 68.) doppote, tiatmce;}, 


concealing, fling, ee. annibilating, or de- 
ng, &e, 


rupte! matter like a ſore or ulcer, 


+a boil, &c. to a head, fo that t 
matter may run off, and diſcharge Mſelf in, 
.or: by what the ſurgeons call pus. 
 SU/PPURATIVE {A.) of a ripening quality, 
or drawing nature, that tends to the bring- 
ing ſores, & c. to a running. 

8v/P 

ing, cating un, valuing, &. 

SPP rE (V.) the fame wizh compte, 
tec ko, or caſt up, &c. 

| SUPRALAPSA/RIAN (8. one "wha holds 
«that God, by en irreverſible, eternal decree, 
bas reſolved to ſave ſome pet of mankind, 
end to dam i others, without regard to the 
good or evil of their ations. , ; 


the world, ſpiritual, divine, & 
SUPRE/ME or SUPREAM (A.) bigheſt, 
. chiefeſt, greateſt, of muſt authority, &c, 
SUPRE/M 
jag, ſovereignty. ; but principally applied to 


ters here among us, 
 SURCEA'SE * ) to give over, leave off, diſ- 
Fcontiave, Ke. 
SURCHA/RGE (v.) to by too great, a load, 
or burden, on a perſon. 
SU'RCINGLE (s. ) the ſaſh. or girdle where- 
_ 0 * lie their gowns, ce. alſo 
horſe-girt 
5URD A. deaf; «iſo dezd, or without mo- 
tion, or reaſon. in Arichmetick, it is ſuch a 
number, that an exatt_ root cannot be er- 
tracted out of it. 
SURE (A.) ſafe, 2 8 hind, dec. 
alſo (ruſty, honeſt, faithful. 
gr veg oy 1 


poſit ive, or abſolute, 


for another, 
SU'RETY (S.) ſafety, paged, alſothe being 
obligated to, or bound for another. 
SU/RFACE. ($,) the . part or outſide 
of any thing z and with the Geemerricians re- 
lates to the figure of any thing deli 

# plane, where thoſe that are bounded, 


bote bounded by curve lines, whether concave | 
of convex, are called curved furfaces ;. and | 
the ſame Suh fuperficice, or Jeagth and 
6 dr, confidetred 3 thickpeſs, 


SU/RFEIT. (V.) 1 coy, 


SU/PPUR ATE v. 510 run wich, or void-cor- 


SUPPURA/TION-(S,) a tipeni _ —.— | 
mor miIck | 


UTA/TION-(S,) computation, reckon- | 


SUPRAMU/NDANE, (A.) above or beyond | 


ACY (S.) power, right ot govern-| 
the power of the king in ecgiofiatical mat- | 


the condition of any thing |. 
SUR Tür (S.) @ being obliged with, of 


ted on 


:ight 
| lives are called plane furfaces and thoſe that 


5 


10 


MET (8. ) bh cljig 0 


filling too much. 

| oyer- .cbarge, or fl 

too much, eſpecially with eating and driak · 

ing, and thereby Jrequently occaſioning pim- 

piles, blotches, or blains e one upon 

the ſkin of the face, &. 

SURGE. (8.) a ſwelling, roll, wave, or ; billo 
of the ſes, & e, eſpecially ſuch as beat upon 
the ſhore, 42 ſhip, Dp; 

SURGE (V. ) to ſwell, roll, riſe in waves, or 

billows, ikke a troubled ſen. 

Su NGEON (s.) one who is filled in 252. 

tomy, and pradtiſes the ſetting roken limbs, 

curing wounds, ulcers, forex, &.. 

SU/RGERY. (S.) the art and practice of heil - 
ing or euring Wounds, ulcers, c. and of 
diſlecting bodies according to the ſtrict rules 
of anatomy; alſo the room or place where 
a ſurgeon performs his operatians, makes his 
ointmeots, Ke. 

SU/RLANE>S (8. ) croſſneſs, moroſeneſs, chur- 
liſhneſs, Kc. 

SPE As) .) croſs, moroſe, ill, natured, chu 

iſh, dogg. 

SURMVSE (8 Ja ſuſpicion, imagi nat ion, fupe 

poſition, thought, &c.. 

SURM 8E (V. Jeod gar das pen 

' . Conceive, «rl1 a 

SURMO/UNT (v. to overcome wa con- 

quer, ſubdue, &c, _ 4p myth or do better 


than another. 


SU/RNAME ($S.) that which: is added to the 
proper or perſonal name to diſtinguiſh pes. 
ſons and families by, &c. but the choice and 
uſe of them hath been various, according to 
15 different cuſtyms of n tions; in England 

22 were uſed before the Congueſt, and long 
efore they were, uſed in Hol and, whither 
by Engliſh carried that cutom4 for when 
Mar gargr, queen to Malcolm Canmer, king of 
the Scots, with ber brother, Edgar. Atheling, 
fled into Scotland from William, the. Conguerir, 
many of the Eng/ifp who came with them, 
© and got lands in Scotland, had their * 7 
Fw roger ſuch as Moubray, Level. Liſle, 
hong, the particle de, or of; before them, 
which ma. — it probable they took. them 

U 3 the lands they or their \anceſtors pol- 
ſeſſed; at this time there were no ſyrnan! 
in Scotland, though about the year; 800 the 
great men began to call their lands by their 
own e but the ordinary difſtinftiong 
were per anal, and did nat deſcend. to ſuc- 

| ceeding generations, but either the name of 

the father, as Joby the ſon of William, C. 

or the name of the office, as Stuart, Tc, 

accidental notes ſrom com fa m_ 

as , Wiite, Ling, bort, g. Or 

"ems of ind, as 3 ab qu . 

bus upon the coming to reſiſe among 

t 3 above 15 11 N of batonies, 

. Se, began. 1 2270 their . ſurnamn 

nds 2 et 0 „ Ka 

CE 5 0. d., V. 


of Gor c. as 
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long before theſe ſurnames deſcended to their { pointed to ſee that work is well performed, 
children; others, though inheritors of lands, 3 or ſtores proper for the uſe they are to be ap- 
took for ſurname ſome eminent perſon of}. 2 dec. al ſo one who meaſures and plow 
their ancefiqis z the highlanders adding Mac f lands, c. 4 n Net pee ent 4 
before jt, . as Macdonald, i. e. the ſon of Ds- |SURVEY/ORSHIP ($,) the buſineſs or office 
zald, ane the Jowlanders, adding gos after it, | of one that has the over · Jooking or directing 
12 Robertſon, Stevenſon, fc. | of 4 building, providing ſtores, E. 


ws >, x 


# s; 


SURP A'S (V.) to exceed, go beyond, outdo, SURVIVE (V.) co out-live another perſon. 
upon excel, Sc. EM pore, SURV.VVOR (S.) one who lives longer than 
. $U'RPLICE (S.) a long, fine, linen garment, | another. | ho rate wer et © 


SURV.UVORSHIP (8.) the fate, condition, 


worn by a prieſt When he performs the holy N 
e e S604.» - | quality of one that out- lives another, and is 


office, . ; | 
$U'RPLUS or SUNRPLUSAGE (S.) 2 quan- 


thereby enabled to act alone, or enjoy | 
wbs, tity that is more, than enough, or over and thing after the deceaſe of one ur more per- 
, ; RAS 7 75 


above what is ſpecified or required; : .lons; ns e wr Wat whit Ne th 
SUSCE/PTIBLE (4,) fit, apt, ready, er vi- 


ieal- SURPRY/SAL or SURPRYSE-(S.) a taking 

d of or coming upon a perſon or place at una- ing to receive any thing offered or put % '/ | 
roies wales, or luddenly ; amazement, aſtoniſh-| hing or perſon z that is of 4 quick ,opprs- _ 
here ment, & henfion, &c41 , va 


G. 5 a 64 
SUR+RI/SE or SURPRV/ZE (v.) to take un- 
prepared, or off a perſon's guard, or come 

n at unawares, &c," A 8-549 
SURPRI'SING (A.) wonderful, ſtrange, ad- 
mitable, . 


to, deliver to another, & b 
SURRE/NDER or SURRE/NDRY (S.) an 
actual yielding or giving up to another. 
SURREPTVY/TIQUS (4.) Rolen, private, ſe- 


ſtinely, or by ſtealth, | 
SURREY (S, ) is parted from Buckinghamſhire 
and Midu/eſcx on the north by the Thames ; 
the caſt ſide is bounded. by Kent, and the 
ſouth by Suſex and Hampſhire, and the welt 


i torm, and from Redriff, or Rotherhithe, in 


parts of the county, eſpecially Homeſdale, is 


1n.which are 9 market-towns, 140 pariſhes 


* 


and about 34, 300 bouſes; it returns 14 


members to parliament. + 


balf of a biſhop in the ecclefiaſtical courts.” 


to tie or bind round, &c. #7 4 


power in algebraic calculations. 


SURYEY (V,) to over-looks or carefully exa- 


to ba the quantity, ſhape, and ſituation 

7 3 Conptys..an eſtats,, . 
WRYEY G.) a general review of s thing; 

alio the actual men ſuration of lands, &c. , 


FRET 
SH 


SURRE/NDER-(V:) to yield, give up, ſubmit | 


cret, or any thing. done privately, clande- 


by Hampſhire and Berkſbire z it is ſquariſh in 


the eaſt, to Trenſham in the weſt, is 34 miles, 
and from Arzofold ſouthward, to the Thames, | 

northward, about aa miles; in eircumference | 
| 112 miles: the wholeſomencſs and pleaſant- | 
neſs of the air cauſed many former kings to 
etect palaces in it; and yet at and about 
Bagfpot Heath and Windſor: Foreſt is a vaſt 
tiact of ground extremely barren of all the 
neceſſaries of life, except game z though other | 


very fruitſuly it is divided into 14 hundreds, | 


pointed to act for another; eſpecially in be- 
SURROUND (v.) 10 encompaſs, 10 ground, |. 
sung Lib (8.) tie old term for the fifth | 


mine; allo to meaſure or plot land, tbereby | 
4 ; 4 Kun on the north, und Hampſpirevon the © 


r d 
sUschTATTIOx (.) an enliveningy quitken- | 
ing, reiß im M abr > 
SUSFE/CT (V.) to have an ill gpinion of 
petſon or thing, to miſtruſt or-fea 


42 
r odd 
SUSPE/CTFUL; (A.) jealous, miſtruſtful, one 
that thinks ill of another. : 
SUSPE/NCE,SUSPE/NSE, or SUSPE!NSION + 
(S.) doubt, uncertainty, diſſatis faction, &. 
alſo a de ay, put off, or ſtop; alſo an ec- 
cleſiaſtical cenſure, or the leſfet excommu=». 
nication inflicted upon a clergyman for ſome 
fault committee... 77 
SUSPE/ND (V.) to ſtop, delay, diſcontinue, 
or remain a timg before pne gives one's: 
judgment or opinion; alſo to forbid or hia - 
der 2 perſon's executing an oſſice or buſineſs. 
for a time, + =? 1 
SUSPE/NSION (S.) a forbearing; contins- 
ing, hindering, of. keeping back for 'a time 
either one's. elf or another; from doing a 
buſineſs, or executing an office, as when « 
clergyman hath committed ſome great fault, 
it is a ſort of excommunication, whereby he 
is reſtrained from performing bis miniſterial © 
ſunction, and ſometimes from receiving the - 
profits of it, Kc. in Mar, it means a for- 7 
bearing all acts of hoſtility for a time; and 
in the Macbanicii, that point upon which: 
the beams, &c. is hung, is called the point of 
/ 2 8 Na 4 nm Gor 
SUSPE/NSORY (S.) in Surgery, is a ſort of 
_ truſs or bandage 3 n1ſo' a rope, Kc. fo bung 
in a bed, that a perſon conſined by a broken 
leg, &c, may eaſe or raiſe himſelf, &c. — / 
SUSPI'CION (s.) miſtruſt, jealouſy, fear, 
diftruſt, Kc. 5 ' 1% : : ; : 
SUSPV/CIOUS (A.) miſtrufful, jealous, fear- 
ful z alſo any thing that carries marke of 
guilt, or inability, & c. : , 
SUSSEX (S.) is a maritime county, that has 
the Britiſh ſea an the fouth, ' Surrey and 


,weſt ; its form is long 8nd/narrow, and 18 
from Mas bartinę in tha weſty to Keat-Diteb - 
that parts it from, Kean jn the gaſt, 6g miles, 


SURYEY/ER or SURYEY'OR (S.) one ap- 


and but about 20 miles over in the =p 
5 13 


ü SW. 


port 3 the eircumferente is about 160 miles; 
25 by divided" into fix N — 2 


5o-fiſb and Gow), pre yet — 


abe ſbil is very'rich; and yields abundance 

all things neceſfary, but good roads for tus 
Sellers, which in the winter time, when the 
Antes lie very decp in them, by reaſon of 
their lying low, are very ſtiff, and almoſt 
" Impaſſable 3 in the northern parts next to 


lande, Where in is an exceeding great quan- 
tiry of excellent large timber, for all manner 
of vſts; eſpecially for building of ſhips z the 
© other parts abound with corn, paſturage, bc. 
Sus (V.) to uphold, ſupport, bear, or 
keep keep vp any thing; alſo to feed, nouriſh, 
$0 kane. op- ice pain, difficulty, 


23 (A.) thar way be ſupported, 
maintained, upheld, undergone, or _— 
- &c 45 


food, . 
30 7TARLE or SU TABLE (A.) proper, fit, 
convenient, juſt, agrees ble, &c, 


er wich, 
SU/FVLER (S.) one who ſells aveTecles, fark 


- weight of any _ ot- goods, without the 
calk, — — 

SUTTON O'LEHIELD (8.) in Warwlet 

"Pires a ſmall town;'ſeared — an excellent air 

und among plesſant woods, though but in a 


"day ident from London. $8 computed, and 
06 meaſured miles. 


SU/TURE (S:) the ſeam or Rieck)6r themark 


ther with a needle and filk ; alfo the joining | 
ot ſeam of, thy ſkull, where one part ſhuts| 
Into the other with teeth Nike a ſaw, &c. 


make to one another, 
SWA'BGER ($.) in a large Ship, is one whoſe 


kept clean, 


clouts, bands, blankets, dc, ns nurſes do 
vonn infants, 
SWA'FfHAM;” SWA'THAM, or: SWA! 
AM (.) ia Nofolt; = large, welt-Gaitt 
tn, feated on a bit, thoroughly inhabited 
by ſhop-keepers, who have a good trade 5 its 
- market is rn 


* {Ik ns 5.14 04" 


| „hien ed | 
7 — their rene but little and mm 


' (Surry and Kent, are abundance of wood- | 


SU/STEWMANCE (8.) maintenance, ſubſiſtence, 


SUTE or 30 U 4.0 te fit, be convenient for, | 


as ale, bread, brandy, c. to pee in 24 
Lame or len. | 
| SUT TIA WEIGHT. 68.) the pure or nett! 
baren foil; it has a market weekly on Mon- 
made by drawing the lips of a wound toge-| 


allo thoſo/joinings which the thells of Hikes | 


'buline(s it is to take care that the deck a 
SWA DnL (v.) to wrap ups er ſwathe 45 4 


Nele _ 9 with 


50A, 


A: 
SWA'LING-or SWEA/LING.(S.) nee 


Vvaſling away uncommonly | ball, like a candle 
|| blown with the wind-. 
SWA/LLOW W448) amournful or wid bird, 
and a bird of paſſage. of a'black colour, with 
| | ſpots of dark brown, or dirty black under 
ber belly; its flight is very unequal, and its 
ficht very quick; it appears in ſpring 400 
ſummer, and is gone in autumn; it is ſup - 
poſed to croſs the ſeas, and £0 into warmer 
| Climates, where it hides it ſelf in holes of the 
earth, or in marſhes, or under the water, 
where ſometimes great lumps or numbers of 
them have been fiſhed up, fixed to one ano- 
ther by the claws and beales, which when 
laid in a warm place move and recover, tho 
1 ** before ſeemed to be dead; the ſwallng 
is good for nothing alive, and cannot be 
kept either in'a'cage or in an aviary; he is 
ſaid to breed twice a year, in each climate or 
place where ſhe refides, once; their chief 
food: is flies and other inſets, which t 
catch as they fly; they commonly build their 
neſts in chimnies, oy other unfrequent:d and 
warm parts of houſes, and yearly return to 
the ſame place ; there are various forty of 
| them, ſome called mariins, that build in tne 
windows of 'churches and houſes, - theſe are 
| whiter on the belly, and the fleſh not fo 
rank z the viver ſrwal/ow makes i's nefts in 
the holes of the banike of rivers, &c, by 
| ſome called the great ſavaitorp or martin, by 
ot he u, the eglet ; the aſhes of the frvallow't 
. fleſh burnt, 4e (aid to be good againft al) in- 
fr mitſes of the'eyes, and the dung of it the 
greateſt enemy to fight in nature, 
SWA'LLOW (V.) to take or let down theo 
the throat into the ſtomach food, drink, cc. 
"alſo to comply with, or approve of what an 
. honeſt or genexous mind cannot ſubmit to, 
SWAMP or SWOMP (S.) a marſhy field, or 
boggy ground, loch as 5s nbt fit to 17270 
in, &c, 


SWAN (S.) a A noble, fine water fow!, 
more for orvament than uſe, the fleſt 

| being very coarſe, and ſcarcely earable; 
— order of knighthood in the duchy of 

] (Ver, ;F 

SWA/NKING 4.0 vncommenty args, 10, 
luſty, big, e. "4 

SW ANN. sx (s.) a e thicks fore! 


A 
1 * my 


—_— 
33 


— 


flannel; of a 2 White er e 
SWA/NTEY ($ anſhire, 18 * les 
N my ey conc for work! wy. 


+% "7 5 
p 8 2 
* . * 1 1 1 - 1 


n 
a — 


Ts. 
; 246 f ava 
A y 


* 


SET 1 $- 
n exceeding good harbqur f 


# 


= E, 
* 
5 


hundred s at a time come in for coal and 


cülm, havi [4 ſeveral very large and good“ 
con- Works it 


and near it, which is exported! 
o all the” ports in SomerſerfBire, Deuonſpire, 
and Cornwall, and alſo a great many to Jre-» 
land, Ghieh greatly ehricties not only this 
town, but all the country round about it; 
it fands on the river Twye ot Tat; it is an 
ancient, Jarge, clean, well-built, port-reev a 
town be'onging to the duke of 2 7 
it has weekly two large markets, vis. Wed- 
neſdays and Saturdays, which are very well 
furnities with all manner of neceſſaries, and 
whither moſt of the neighbouripg towns and 
© villages come for ſupplies of all neceſſarics 
they want; diſtant from London 156 com- ; 


uted, and 202 meaſured miles. | 
$WAP or SWOP (V.) to barter or exchangd | 
one thing or commodity for another, &c, 4 
$WARD or SWERD (S.) the green turfor ver- 


dure that natyrally covers the fields, heaths, | 


moors, Ke. alfo the rind or ſkin of bacon. 
SWARM (V.) to breed, or be ig great num- 
bers, as bees, flcat, maggots, &c, in hot 
weather, on | 
SWARM (S.) a great number or multitude of 
any ſort of creatures or inſets, a mob or 
erowd of people, ce. | el 
SWA'RTHY (A.) blackiſh, brown, tawny, 
dark-coloured, ſun burnt, & c .. l 
SWASH (S.) a Rream or puddle of water. 
SWA+SH bv to daſh or throw water about 
to ſhake, diſturb, ot tumble liquor in a call | 
„„ 7. % 
SWATH or SWA'THING-BAND (S.,) a 
roller, giith or band 10 roll or wrap a young} 
; child i, or for ſurgeons to keep a broken 
limb tight with, c. „ i 
SWATHE (v.) to bipd up children in blan- 
kets, clouts, or with Jong rollers, Ke. | 
SWAT (V.) to have the command of a king- 
dom or commonwealth, 10 govern or manage 
a perſon ſo as to have the command of hi 
inclination or will, &c, | 
$WAY (S.) power, command, rule, govern- 
meat, authority, , &c, e | 
SWEAR (V.) to affirm ſomething to be true, 
ſolemnly. and in a judicial manner, before « 
_ proper thagiftrate 3 niſo to imprecate, curſe, 
Kc. profanely, raſhly, and wickedly, 1 i 
SPARE J the aft of taking an oath 


ſolemily, br curfing; Ke. paſſionately, raſhly, | 
. l ee 


SWEAT (8) the moiſture that is ſent forth by 
natiire thio? the pores of the ſkin. Is 
SWEAT (V.) to fteary or breathe a warm ſort 
of 4 dew thro! the pores of the ſkin, occa- 
ſioned ſometimes by pain and weakneſs, but 
generally by labour or ſtrong action? 
WEA'TING SICKNESS (S.) . ſort of plague 
i, tat was firſt k non in England 


2 Rk 
7 


bega ood harbqux for abupdagee J. Shrewſbury, about the middle of 
"of tipping, by mos whereof you ma ge i — 17 we 


| SWEA/TY (A.) dewy, moiſt, wet, or damp 


Mt ut the |. 
1551,, which proved very fatal eat 


1 E ; BG 


STS 


f 


| ,Whence it ſpread all over the kingdoms; till 
_ about Ober; they who: were ſeized, with 
it, either died or recovered in about nine or 
ten hours at moſt; if the panty ſlepty a8 
were generally inclined to do, it pro- 
ved mortal in about ſix bours, and if they 
Bot cold, they expired in about three hours. 
It was obſerved to ſeize the youngeſt, ſtrung- 
| eſt, and 2 the moſt healthy, ſo 
that very few young children. or; aged per- 
-., ſons were afflicted with it ; and what is 
more particular, no foreigners, though con- 
; Zane converſant. in the ; moſt affiifted 
© Places, were ſeized with it; and the Zogli 
in foreign countries were likewiſe ſeized'with 
it at the ſame time that their native country 


was infected at home, and that without the _ 

leaſt danger to the natives of thoſe. coun- 

tries where they reſided ; it ſeemechtg dg a 

6 2 but not ſeated in the veins or N 
umouft, there appearing no carbuncle, . 

purple or livid ſpots, nor any. thing of ; 


like nature; 


* 
* 


1 


2 


* 


with ſweat, EF >, 
SWEEP (V.) to make clean a room, court, or 
ſtreet with a broom, &, alſo to draw or de- 
| lineate geometrical figures with a pair of 
compaſſes, a bow, &c, - 
SWEEP (S.) ſometimes means a curved line 
ſttruck or drawn with the compaſſes, the 
hand, &c. ſometimes the vibration of a pen- 
dulum; ſometimes the compaſs or round about 
way that an army, &c, chuſes rather than go 
over hills, mouniains, &c. ſometimes the. 
mould where a ſhip begins to bend or compaſs 
at the rung-heads j and ſometimes the melt- 
ing down the droſs or waſte of a refinery, &c. 
SWEEPING {S.) the ad of bruſhing, or clean- 
ing the floor with a broom, c, allo the act 
of drawing or reſting upon the ground, as 
the long tail of a woman's gown and among 
the Seamen, the dragging vpon the ground, 
or bottom of the ſea or channel, a grapple. 
with three flukes, to find a cable, &c, that 
has been loſt, dropped, or ſlipt,' _ 
SWEET (A.) delicious, pleaſant - taſted, that 
yields or emits an extraordinary agreeable 
colour, &. alſo good tempered, &c, , 
SWEE/TEN (V.) to render or make ſweet- 
taſted; alſo to allay or aſſuage troubles, or 
to make misfortunes or hazd{hips ealy or 
Tight, Ke. | IL. 
SWEE/THEART ($S,) a couttier or lover, he 


or the, | 
SWEE'TING (5.) a mealy, ordinary fort f 

3 ple. ; gi. # % 
SWEE/TISH (A.) inclined to be ſweet, or of 

* a'Juſcious nature, "00% wiv wobtt 5 
SWEET NIR (S.) one that deco of dme in 

perſons to game, or play at cad, dice, , 

alſo one that comforts and aſſiſts peripas in 


— 


N 


| 


| 


n.. I il. 4 


— 


Year 
1 
4+ 


bay of people 5 ie un en out is 


SWEETINESS (s.) ie quality of ſugar, bo- 
| | ” L ne, 


, 


» 


eder * rat * tolet, itn; #6. „ 


profit, of Lean 2 


*. 155 or after the e wende e 


fel; allo" the lore, " By Wor g/utionous greedy, &c 
* 2 _ ariſes ent, Converſation, trade; WIN 6 Ja 8 of the willow 
* e. | 


"SWELL V) to extend of f grow larger in bulls | 
Mea bladder” filed with h air, Ke, 
SWELLING 4 (8. 2 * A186 + in He fleſn, 2 tu 

mont, of fore that is troubleſome, Kc. 

- SWE/LTER (V:) ts ſweat. very much. wi] 


©} exceflive heat, 
SWELTRY (4A. J very bot, faint, or un- 
-- wholeſome Seat er, occiſioned by great heats 
- "and little or to air. 
S ERVE (V,) to fall away from the truth, 
46 turn afide from the right way, © 
f? SW1P (A.) quick of thotion, that moves 0¹ 
MA, along a 65 pace ; alfo nimble. 


— o—_ 


VFTNESS {S.) expedition, quick geſe of 

-* motion, velocity, &c, 

9 to ſuck down, or ſwallow large 
quantities of liquor at a draught. 


. ant (V.) o delight much in aok ing, to 


fwaltow down large drüughte Kc. 


I (V.) 10 float on, to mgve thro”, upon, ö 


er Wong the wi' ers; or other fluids, &c. 
SWI/MMING (S the a& of { paſſing through 
br open the wateri, Kc. 
= Savimming in the "Head, a dif :fc called the 
3X "ws 

as if all the things about him turncd 
* " hd 


| SWINNDON: (S.) in N Iſpire, bie tho“ i 
is but a ſmall town, yet the houſes are large 


” and well buitt of fone, and has a good]. 


- market weekly on Monday, diftant from | 

+ London 62 computed, and 74 meaſured miles, | 
* - SWINE 8.) hogs 
u boafe, the Fett whereof, tho" in great 

+ eſteem among us, was forbid the Fervs 23 
9 unclean; an this prohibition was extended 
00 far by their rabbins, that the people's a- 
*- verſion to it was fuch, - that they would not 
i much as pronounce its name, but when- 
ever they had occafion to mention it would 

© toy, by way of deteſtstion, ba- beaſt, that 

'- thing, Cc. When Antiochus El ipbanes had 
taken old Eliamar, he urged him to taſle 
in,, s fleſh, or at Jeaft to ſeem 38 if he did, 
and thereupon they opened his mouth by 
violence, bnt he choſe rather to die than to 


break the law of God, «nd give offence to 


the weaker people of his nation. 
1 | bo weaker p (F.) one who feeds and Jooks 
after hogs, &&. 


Swix (V.) to vibrate, or move backwards ; 


and forwares with an eaſy or ſwift motion. 
--SWINGE v. ) to threſh, beat, whip, correct, 
e, ſeverely, 
"SWYNGEING (4) preat,” hoe, large, big, 
monftrous, A. 
"'SWYNOING (A.) vibrating or moving back: 
” watds and forwards like a pendulum. 
""SWING"'WHEEL s.) in « che, is what 1 
eslled the crown wheel in a Watch z the of- | 


of giddineſs, which affect the per- 


of both fc eg, as Well ſo wo | 


the ſprig of any other tree thot is juicy, 
S IV. (v.) to be fomiliar wit, or ex 


know a womans 


4011 (S)'a fat or knob, of braſs, be 


that is made at the end of a Whip, or, 

inſtrument, for i it to turn eably round with, 
SWOON (V. ) 10 aint, ſink down,, die . 

6 9 be deprived 'of all Sake for 4 


err (v. )io Folcinry, 1% whey a bird 6 
prey niet down baſtily vpon, and Carries up 

his 78 in his talons. 

SWOP (V.) to borter or exchange one thin 


— © 


| for another, 


SWORD (S.) literally means thoſe offenß ve 
Vvespons worn by genilemen, ſoldiers, . 
"and metapborically, all thoſe miſeries and ca- 
lamities that attend war, &c, alſo the rind 
or hairy coat of bacon. 
[SWO/RDSMAN (5.) one that is gail of 
dextrous in the management of a ſword, 
SY/TCAMINE or SY'CAMORE (.) * 
: by ſome called the Ez yptian fig trer, aud 
partsking of the nature of a mulberry-tree 
in its leaves, and of a fig-trec in its fruit, 
which is like a fig in its ſhape and bulk; it 
| is ſaid this fruit does not grow rige till ut 
rubbed with jron combs, &e. 
tions or flattering. tales endeavours to * 
dice another; an accuſer, pick-thank, 
faul finder. 
SY OFHANTIZE (u.) to fawn, flatter, d- 
cejve, accuſc, revile, &c. |. 

SV ER (8.) the jvice or wine of apples pro- 
perly fermented, ordered, and regulated, 
$Y/LLABLE (S.) ſo many letters as ate (ound 

ed at once articulately. _ 
SY LYON (.) a Jogical argument, com- 
ſed of three ee called the m- 
jor, minor, and conſequence, wherein, from 
ſomething allowed, m— or granted, 4 
| conclufion is mads di from the thing 
ſuppoſed, &c, ; 
SYLLOGVSTICAL (A.) agreeable to, or ia 
| the manner of a ſyllogiſm, 
SYLPHS (S.) imaginary beings, ſuch as fai- 
ries, &c. 
SY'LVA (S.) a Reman wherein thy 
lanted an artificial wood in the circus, 250 
 Furnithed it with a great aumber of * 
which the people courſed or hunted, but 
p without any arms, being obliged to taks 
| them alive, It is related of the empers 
Gordianus, that be gave a wherein 
wore 2 0 ted deer, 30 1 4 horſes, 109 
goats, 10 elne, 100 bulls, 5 oſtriches, 30 
yl % (Ot. 2 wild boars, 200 wild ged. 


; 


17 2 1 * one 


tes of dotk 13'to Arie or move the — 


9 


5 881. (80 a "Ws *. 79 * 
pes * ry in the Go 


SY/COPHANT (S.) one that by falſe inne 


8 
ry 
4 


„ » # JG 
. ſacrament 
rg the ares ered eee by. by.xbig}; 


Fi 6b 3 TS 48 


aueh * 
os 


1 


"DT 


ren Tr ia - 


e 


SYMBO/LICAL (A myſtical, ; xpreflive of v etz (8) 8 NE 4 -abridge- 


or obſcure]. 


— 1 bid uoder 


11 


* 
ks. ; 


TAN ($3 due 740 Abele prepor! SYNTA: 
ors or that which repders any thing'beaur Ty 8 


#: 


STMPATHE'TICAL#r SYMPATHE!/TICK |, int 
A,) ſomething that has MARES: vin 


or inclination for another. 


miſerate the affli ctions of” another, &. 


SY/MPATHY IS.) 8 natural incligation, hoe, SY/RINGE ( 8. 1 4 ſquirt os; 
uſed by ſurgeons to _ 
c. or into 


ence, der 


j „ Männer. 
SY/MPATHIZE (V.) 0 feel for, ot com: SY 2571 (8.) 


2 L one perſon. or. #þiog to or fox 
a * þ * 14 ers, lf 
5E 8.) bometimes means the] ment, 


agreement of ſeveral voices vt a cogcert of 8178 115 [4 
ſeveral inflroments j ſometimes a muſical in.. Me 


ſlrument ; and lometimes harmony abſtrat. 
., edly confideged, - 1 
$Y'MPTOM.( (S,), Ame, tolkeb, preſage, 1]. 


; iatimation, that ſomething further wa. com 


$Y/NAGQOVE , j ſometimes ment a8 : 


ſembly or congregation; and ſometime 


ze where ſuch aſſe in bi yp gel 
— for eee among the 


Meine st 6690 the .comiag, ker, 
iat, or meeting together of. t 1 
incidents at ong and the ſame times. 

SYNCHYSIS (S,) Mee confuſe dit, 


32, che great am f 


ters the eee tand inc apable of 
mot io. 247 (. AY SIC PAT 
SY/NDICK: (8. ) page tbr delegate ap- 


pointed to act for a:cormagity,,dec. / alſe a 1 10% e 


4 913+ Fe i 33 25 3 ee 28 
rac . | . 
9 "the nds * 9 2 3 
put, ſtand: ſor, or bsi. * 1 us 5 =, 1 £2 5 
| & n an.contragity-the the mpols for 
a 9 : #Z& 


alderman, juſtice of the peace, tec, 
SYNE'CDOCHE 8.) a figure in ins © 


, [hereby a part 


$Y'NOD (8.) an aſſembly ef ee mit 
ah about eccle fi illical matters ; and 


are variouſly denominated according 


tal the extent, or numbef. fteſent, 4 corvo. 


2 council. t. ambng./the' Aftronamers, | 
it#.a conjunction of; taνε mare planets 3 
ad ſometimes. —_ mecting by —_—_ in 
+» other aſpecta. 
" NODAL or "$YNO/DICAL (4.j1 belong- 


or relating to a ſynod, 


" Synodical Month; is that quaniſty pf 3 


is ſpent hetween one 8 
* and moon, and another. 


nö or $YNOWYMOUS (A.) 


* . 00 1 25 8 468 J meeting, aſſemb 
2 5 ok ĩaꝝ, cg int etſrer i an * 


liog, co 


ment. 0, ery eee of, 4 or 


BMA ($:). a regular, Full, lad - 
Adiſcguiſe upon any ſubje 

NTAX. . Ya a rggular. colle@iag. of words 

9 phraſes or ſentences. in apy; language, 

--» 26cording ;$0 | the true and qo, accurate 


3 
a regular manger toge! 


RET 


44 two, "banks! or bade! — 
diterrancan, on the coat. of, lady bo 
. tween the kingdom of Tunit and Barca in 


. which. 72 {mw _ 


or, debt 


„en or mixture of things» > /. "I'S 
$XNCOPA/ LIONS.) in þ {onal Ez ober . 7 0. 
ache both ande ond part ofs ebe 2.4 alſo 4 figure by,whi eu "7 
CE 1 0 55 1 0 RO — e 
& F c E 
2 tram marians cut off ol mpy ether h blapd is ſeteibiy dave * 
% in the mid le af Hoh in West artery», 411i: bie 2013 


2 meme aatn,tiong, 4. 
e DES ng 9 t i. Nan 


531 „ 


bt + 


{4 
7 
* 


B abe nineteenth, 14 —— 
done of thoſe called coufanants, which when 


:jt-/preredes:an I in wordrrof more ſyltab'es 
7 than one, is commonly :ſounted like at) My 
as in nation, & c hut thete ure ſeveral wotc 
in Which it s itz o 1 


tural ha 


ſoond, 04 in pitjed, c, it has bad, and 


"may ; have! many various: 3 
it fands fingly of alone 3 it being 

mon for people to fign their Chriſtian — 
both men and women, that begin wick a 
T. with ie. only, as 7. King, i 2 


King, &c. in the old Romas Numeratiah, it 


* - 3 


nod for 160, and nt pate thus? T 


Ss; for 160. © +438 4 UY 


TA» 


| T KB 1 55 41 4 6 
THBA'CCO- or TOA COο (8% 1 ene r As Ss j ſometimes 3 elle. 


-u herb, Which, ben . is} -4ation-of the value of good, the motion of Th 

p ({moked all over the world. | the planets, &c, for the eaſe of praftitione;, 4 
-TABBY-(S,)2- particolat fort 6f Alk debe. Ae, a08 ſometimes CILLA T 
% Haftvure;/ woven with "large threads, thick, and index, c. +. 1 6 3 4 
cloſe, N. nd ſtrong, Ae $< 3g" t Ct Diamond, is one whoſe. ct f 

«> preſſed 4 rolle, it ta : ſurface is ground flat, aid culy the tides; i 
water / hw Lin woven, the | into'angles,: 1h ns: £4 12 

» waving of Rreams of water "*F| TA/BLER (s.) a boarder, or one that T, 
—_ . . u certain ſum a Ty , 
-1- which * zten or phay'd © |TA/BUEAR:(A;) fomerhing belong Terre 


Ae uſed as a drone - table for diet, figdies;c or fixed n 
racuNCRAUHVY ( 95 the a art of '/ hon, 
bw 22255 — Foe 2 * — —d 4 2179 15 ä 


75 


i mean ni ther was * . | 
jos co lg " twith och 


TACITU/RNITY (s.) uietneſs,' Memtneſs, T 
building run up occaſionally, 2 87 7 15 2 "refavedheſs, dickiverdt doe peaking 4 ; 


de in "mw 745 8 AN 9 TACK-v. _ — wr 5 7 
a a chape) or ſrgal) building; u to ſew: or thivigs 
Po: —_— divine-worſhip in, for the 'corrye togeshot with a needle-and thredd, "A T 
| of -thoſe - who Hve far hom the mother do ſeveral, r my bits | Pill ww dy then 
3 5 1 cee Taber pati; 1 fab} all 70 the dye, or) cdbuting; uo 
1 — in the O Tatum, is that whereig L nail or faſten aby ait aer e e Nt 
he Tarbity davis chief 6ftHtit re Seo, it means to bot Kok ''s head dbout, 
of 2800  execeifer; Which 4v'40' cube Tong] feat de le he conte wha the 
- and 10 e Big," It war Hivided"inth] before: 1s ek — 
ihne e ons eaned the ſinEturh, of} 'TA/OKER (B,) oe that wade” *r Voran. 
F . * * W; 20 eßhöt⸗ e „ent (hin n cgether “!: 46+ vi ox N 
Mee Wis ut che of [TACKLE or TA/CKLING the woo 
Wb the” tollen ene betteln, A 70 mess Wehe pertbcw ary bas . 
by 2 the golden Hur of ine bur gener 2 — meu Nocke, ropes, &c, | 


the ſecond way” the lanctum e 
bu «holy of "ies dy oh 1 muy Hf, 14 
2 its long and broad: t 
a Pg the eovenair;- 1 th trndt 
= — — was" covered With { 
era eurtaigs. On * '0ut- de 4445 u largh 
'11@blong court two eublts and go broad: 

5401 hers 1m he Alta, * 

a pond or 8 for the uſo ot the 

_ »-1vthe. Jaity "wore ö wo * 2 


vſed yy vey „ or then Water 0 lift 

_ preat welg weights, We. 65 (; 22 4 > # A * 
2 6 ery ah fron wen Ai 
'r0pts UA 60 dart — 
*, the sade to malte 


cloſe to the wind, 2972016 e — 2 gg dur 


Geier ge 10 Mint of 
por ate mince Hb — n 1 


ae As. — of diſeiptini 

e; an wh hem into forts: * 

v feims 46 Cor a6 de Altar, where theme forqhe various ant Ar 870 

e took en, Nine, Hay, rand” offered] TACTILE (A. — is capable of. bei 

them to the Lord, acodrding tothe ſivern TADCRSFE ($;J-4n the WES R 

'- rites and ceremonies of their - inſtitution{Þ © Torkſbire,, great toad town, on the 
The tabernacle, was, placed ſo, that the en Warfe, oveg-whicts it has a fine. ſtone brid 

trance faced the eaſt, &c, This tent wa bee. ned for” the . 

looked upon as the dwelling place of ti the net de weekly on Turf; 


| | 


Moſt High, who was confidered a8 refidin | frame computed, and 45 
dn the middle :6f; ris: people... Fhel pii4 meaſured mile "2194 8" | 
n+ went in 2 o put. out the „% TA DFOLE (s) x g frog, beſote it h 
„ and to offer incanſe, and a lamb'for — tot lo mbe 2 1 e Ne preg 


* 
— 


_# facrifice; and; in the —_—_— o liebe che 
9 lam and offer -a lamb 7 c. 5 + 13 4h 
Tanks (8.) among the Fhiſciant, means bon woven very imooth and gloſſ. 

+ — or waſting away, Whieh may po 18.) a foal piece of tin, braſs, ſet, 
ao bniſe P ſo diflerent! | neatly feſtened an to the end of # lace, 


. -+denominat | firing, ribbon, &c; to Jace or draw womens 
Masta Tn 8.) po e ſtayd c. together; al oY -play among 
« or writing down muſical leſſons with letters, b 


childten. 

e. 9 the . how to. perform TAG (V. * to put or fallen thge e 0 60 
lage, ribbon; c. glio to follow or ate : 

TAME — 8.) joy means an uſeful-piece| 


| 8 „ e 
ture e e, 7 5 . . 


„een. (3 abit ab 47 
rav 0 J. a particvlarort of Sl) 


740 
1 1 
» 
* 4 


1 


44 100 
7236 2 . enmpe 
1 ſort of ats, c, 

TAIL (S. the train of a N 

allo the long ſupe Ne part of a 
gown, or os es gown. of 
alſo in Lazv, it is the E 
that a 270 enjoys ron alive, but = a0 


t cuts out cloth, e, and makes it 


= cloaths fit for 4% to wear, een TALE 785 *. the diſcour & 


the uppermoſt gar 
TAINT (S.) corotion, Kaf- r 
tion, &c. alſo conviction che Ph | 
a crime or fault. þ 
TAINT (V.) to the, or yield ö 


a crime, &c, 2 
TAKE C) te, leine, Hetsh, lay hola "off 
allo to accept or receive from another, 
TAILAPOI 8 ($.) the name: ofthe 7 
doctors 0r-priefts at Figm,' who ar 
to live @, very, exemplaty' Ute, 3 exclaim! 
very zcalouſly againſt thoſe that 4 
vile, . Y are, but little; e 
22 are not diſplesſed 9 — av turn], 
Ch 3 they nale, toll 
hal profeſſion, affirming that à good 1 
makes el profe lions happy. Then go bee, 
foot, and eat but once'a day. 
TA'LASSE{$,).'# god :who, among the cole 
| Romans, prefided over marrisges, and h — 
invoked on theit marriage -dey, that; 
they might be proſperous in that #544 LY 
TA/LBOT (8.) a pretty Jarge-6Gzed. dog that, 
goes with his tail always turned up, and i 
remarkable for his quick ſcent, to find: ou 
all ſorts of creatures. that ate hunted, fol- 


<grrupt, / 
8 ſtink, or ill Fall, alſo to.prone guilty o Th Et 
pee 
TAL L. (A. 


2 them with open mouth, and full cry, 


eagerly, that unleſs taken off *. the 

ſman he will ſpoil bine, 
TALL 8.) / a | narratives, ' tor 1 or 
account of any thing; ufo x lye or fic." 
4ion 3 alſo the number, or. account Trig; | 


ing 


TALE-BEARER. (8. ) one that tells or mag 


nifies by Houle, errors, or miſtakes of an- 
other cophant, g, i 
TA/LEN kx ts $.).a . 7 of. gold or filver, | 
we rl among the Ju, weighing 774 
pounds 35 penny weighis trey, by others but 
113 pounds, 6 ounceg, 1 dram, 10 graing, | 
7 a in Silver, it is eſtimated at] 
344 pounds, 3 ſhillings ang g pence fieriing3] 
and in Gold, 5475 pounds ſterling alſo the 
© gift or 2 
mance of any thing, as-to be a good linguiſt, 
mechanick, painter, poet, &c. 
TALES (S.) a ſupply. 7 Jurym en for them! 
that do not appeat, or who 
lenged as perſons prejudiced agaioft the cti- 


TALISMAN (8.) the name of cettaln Bavreal” 
or characters of ſome celeflial Giga, want 


* raids gi th 
company of the 


5 
= 


vl 55 we, 15 


Ae ; AK (V.) * a: or 7 
e or * 34 (S.) : a men 01 o- ſe, er utter ror 


'@ perſon for the peer |. EY 


ave been chal- | 


| While. 4 "etra; a1 rs! Na ths 
1 wy under the. on of xecciving ! the 
. Influences thereof, c. and which were pre- 


| tended" to be endowed with. che Virtus or | 


4 2 From h 


Words, to argue, diſpute, relate, os: 
1 4 dp: 1 = = 9 925 * 4, 


Werz 


= 5 


2 25 
, which f 


7 or k 
mY 5 * 7 
fide of oxen, 


* e a tre 
EK bf 22 5 bg u 


, Fi, DI . 
the ah » apc 


Ar ae e- 


2 vl 28, boch rice of 
* er and in which nicks or. cuts are; made 
"mo * (Eben pony om exch 2. — 
alſo with — to know | 
ering (V.) ome For thy v ak to. 
E J alſo to my or 4 0 = 
elivered upon a cal, 


LIN (S.) ons Men | 
. thy —— ſort of Fat fo credit, to be 0 
A at A time by ments. 1 ; 
TA/LMUD or 1114 . 5 ks fo 
eration among the Jer, contsi 
Heirs rines and. 2 of which, t 2 
bo two, the dae called the. 19 5 12 
e other_of Zabylon ; the - 
2 * bbi Tobanats e F. 
; 1 9 of ne, ne, Abqut._ the z0ath” year 
oof 5 2 this 4 þ 7717. two . — the 
ona, or the ſecond law, con 
, Na , of the 2.0 2 | 
e th year 190, b 
"the „ or the ij ni lia or compleating 
the whole, which was done by Jeu, 04 
publiſhed both together, 'Phe Talmud of Ba- 
Sli Cotitains the MY , and the 
| Geniara of Rabbi Aſa of Babylon, about he 
deve 400 ; this is much mate valued than the 
” other, upon account of its rent eltirneſs or 
rſpicyity, and alſo for its extenſiy*Befs, wo“ 
pert fiuffed with abundance of fables, und vi- 
diculous ſtories, which they 'entertain'with 10 


tion, or planet, engraved, Ec. upon a - 


| much engerveſs, Uhut they vompine , 


— 5 jo 


I n A K 
* xawater the Mi wine, and the ( p in the ſpring for cattle and ep 
2 e to Bi $i Jo "that ca Ele n fot el As 
revealed thoſe rragitions and expheations wh] that part of the towy that is in StaffordÞin 
> Main, to hit ſons, add the elders, and and that the other for that which is in Harun 
* hEr6tefved bet Nen G59 | 4iftant from London 89 eomputes, and 10 
TAY MUPISTS (s. Y choſ r le rudy, " meaſured miles. 
br belſest che wager yo of the” Tal. [TAN V,) to fit the hides or fins of beak 
TALON (s 575 the claw of # bird of, prey, focb | ' for the purpoſe of ſhoe-leather, &e, alſo u 
t bn wie, vulture,” &e; render 4 perſon of a tony colour, by th 
1 7 2 bye br gradual int ſinstion heat ef ih fn. 
of # With which ir rife to. eaſe the. TA (S, ) the bark of ouk trees prepared fa 
2 
| a fruit of a tree o TANG (8. Ir. ed recable taſte 
1 . Ws, of fine oe Ul any thin 0 T 7 
"and jor fol with good 22 TA Venkr (SJ is a right line raiſed. ber 
being Se . th fine ſogar, in e ee upon ſome point of the ſuper. 
— 1 77 | - ficies of a cdtve Hine, which being continuy 
TWMARISK (s.) 4 g or tree excellen Will interſect the axis likewiſe Contindet, 
for diſcaſes of the ſpleen, fluxes; AH. M without cutting the curve, 
* — ) in Or 7 pleaſant)y Atuafed, TANGIBLE” (A; J any thing ebar may be 
* ving the river Tame to wath ith” 9175 7. touched or felt, whatever is. the Re. of 
; and two Tmall brooks the eat 4 8•0 the ſenſe of feeji ng, 4 
: v3 15 Ivory antient oh, biic vt beeni/ TA\NGLE (V.) ſo to tumble, anhs togethe, 
Par 1 "ever fi he, N. Lexing ten, or interweave thread, filk,' c. chat it is dil. 
i incoln, who in the reign of Henry ficult to ſepatate (hem; alſo any evi per 
t breit road /thfough . this plexed with obſcurities, &c, 
hich before lay at's mall Atibee 7 TANKAR)D (s.) 4 drinking veſſel an 
zahle tosn ii Jargy "having of metal, With od fixed cover turnt W 
8. peat Freet; in the migdle of nie 1% binge. © | 5 
an, which 'F rhe marks: 3s'weekly on TA NNER 8.) A. wradeſmay, or artficr wi 
80 ad * ye great 7h ade in 8 1 leather. 4 So 
well as a anner of p ons TANNSY IS.) a e behb j alſo 4 ak or 
2 ;” Jiffantr from doe 37 thin 6 Hd among the compoſition wo 
*1 DD 7 meaſured miles. p54 of there is the juice of this herb. 
TAME (v to mike that whi wild TA/NTALIZE (V.) to banter,  jeer, make 
or u ernable, bene, 22 2 - game of, baulle, diſappoint, &c, exciting 


e oa &f 1 


74 nite; 0 mw * - 1 defires or 3 with the 
AME (A.) 4 ef anag! ght, hopes, or expectations of enjoying 
4 pong ty 22 * 8 of . ſomethit g, and then depriving nian ale ane 
TAMEABLE (4 ) that tiy be rendered. ten- poſlefiion,.” * 


tle, manggrable, governable, &e, | | /TA/NTAMOUNT (Parti) equal io, or a 
ANN 15 Am quietly, with- much as ſomethintz elſe, 
but tehſtanes, Nr; ee fd TANTT'VY:(A;) wery fad, full ſpeed, in 4 


ls fOver. Mn, great hurry, &c,: - 
FF {TAP (V.) to breach, opeh, ot 1016 to 420 
TH'MMUPYTZ or". TH ⁰⁰απt. GON a 'Pa an out the liquor of a Ccalk, &c. alſo to give 
"deity; * e to be Agoni y or Gel 6255 gentle ſtroke With the Hond, a flick, Se. 
"36-17 find bs yo en idol, hol c * TAP (S.) che wooden inſt utment that is bon 
_ "they 104 with Then making a fein monly put into. a caſk to draw the liquor out, 
4 0 — image, the lea J melting, TAPE (S.) à natraw linen cloth woven for the 
[| uſe of binting any ching, or to make ftring 
T. 17 7 15 [ 1 ſon of white ſtuff, 7 6h 58555 « 38 2 _ 
re. | 4 wax candle, Nambeau, ö 
; 11 panes 1 a upon 1 [perſon ſo Ce, uſed at burials, night-penances, &c. 
as to endeavour $9.gorrups, ſpoil, ” 4ebauth, TEC THIBRING( 4.) ſlender or this 
e. his principles; allo to try experimepts ards, conical, &e. 
5 8 1 3 preſcriptions, &c. TAWESTRY or TA/PISTRY (S.) a parti 
18 1 6% artly in Warwithhbire, TRA mianuſaftore woven with great variety 
4 " ond ard, 10 ndſhireg is ſeated on the | of figures, colours, &. to bang the rooms 
- banks of the © om, which divides the town of princet'or rich men with, 
and the two counties; it was former] y more TAP ASH (S. * poor, ſorry, ordinary, or bal 
' noted than at. preſent, though it is ſtill a cor- drink,” wine, &c 
_ poratiqn, governes by bailiffs, high ſteward, | T TA/ eST ER * a perſon whoſe buſineſs it l 
under, fleward, recorder, &c, its market is}, to draw "Givk in an ale-houſe, e. 


val on Saturday, for co one . TAR 8.) )'a groſs liquor iſſuing or . 


PAR - . 
<p; i W | from vartiour' trees, exceedipg' uſefut dpf [TARTAK or THA Nr A0 8.) 4 heit 
One for many occaſions,” eſpecially for the finbaring, of the Avites, worſhipped u under the thape of 
rdphir, _ cordage and lanks belonging to Mips, nun aſs, 

TA'KTANE 6 7 ap rere ort of thip, or 

TARA/NTULA 6. ) a fort of yenomous' " fllüurge . veſſel, uſed in the Meditetrancdn fea, 

der, the bite whereof affects the patient with | carryjn but one maſt and a trizngolar ſail, 

ph. ork of madneſs, faid to be curable only by TARTAR 8.) a' groſs rertefirial oats that 

api ſticks to the ſides of rhe veffel; when ſepa- 

TAR Y (A. ) fo dull; handy) 3. rated from its liquor by means of fermes- 
Veal u 


going on but 5 — 24 tt tation; but that uſed in Phyfick, is what , 

red: for ing, or being gbilſty of a fault. '' Ricks to the ſides of wine cats, 'zenerally 1 
er TARE (S.) ſombtimes means the weight of a 44 of a white colour, and ſtony conßſtenee g these | 
taſte ig caſk, &c;" in Which goods are Pseckes 57 beſt ſort is brought from Germanyz'\this Nees 
t and Which is to be deducted out of, or al- of wine are alſo aliquified tastar 7 alſo the 
ed per. lowed for, to the bu 77 of any ſuch comme- cant name of a n oup ſharper or eunnving 
e ſuper. dity; and ſomertine a ſort of corn or pſaht| Mkilful perſon, * N 
inet with a lon "rough Jeaf, frequently Now TA'RTARUS 0 -) arrion er Poets, win hell. 
tindet, ing mon wheat, ce. fts ſtein is ſmaller | or the place of torment br the wicked. 

| than that/ of Wheat, at the top whireof TASK ( ) to 8 — petſon a certain quan» 
may be comes forth 4 lo, "ear with lire Hulle, tity of work to de done in # certain time, 
bjeQ of which ſurrounds” it at equal diftances, con- TASK (8.) ſo much buſineſs as is o be done 

2 taining three or four 1K heaped' 7 75 by one of more perſons in a limited time. 
2pether, ther, and covered with e 9 | TA'SSEL { (S.) 4 malt hawk; alſo an otnament 
t is tif, made of 3 there by 70 The theſis of cuſhions, At. made 
hg fer is any conſigerable | quantity, 52. is "ey . k, &. * "the combs that clothiers 

| - 3 it — atey the h 5 as to hy the toy. ts e, ſaivouh, 
mmonly s the ſtom and caves he ſs e of teafils dried, © * 
upon drowſineſs,” A Bad's fot fort” wy ol. TAs E (V.) t lim or fry any thing with 
e+e opinion, that raves are A ain of wheat)" Gat rut: 184 0 tot gue j alſo to Bike, ap- 
1 er barley corrupted Mr ſoil,” Er. and 7 oof 7 015 Wenden ebe . 
Ges that good ground wilt produce w e on where 2 
ake,. from taret. 5 + F 80 aun, r palate, 20 diftiny es the reliſh of — 
where: TA'RGET (S.) & lartz 'ſhield vr tickle to Tweet, &c, atfo the lifpofition or inclidation 
4944] cover the fror r che arr 1 dhe of the mind. 
rg walt enemy, gp 4p TAST ELESS Y Ne J hy thing that hab no re- 
exciting TA/RGUM 17 a commench an 1185 or (Hat 4s lf 10, dc. alſo a perſon of 
els the vſed among 185 2 5 or 41} of thei|* 1 5 Sotho c, or diſcernment, e. 
1noping books of the U sf. | ere 1 2 1070 (.) a your, algo. 
a ol tut are various 4M i 55 4 fellow or 426. 5 

| TA'RIFF . e to 7271 


5,94. rent, worn; or torn to 


or 1 be paid by chofe\whh F. . rage, pieces ag of bot bangs. to- 
ee alſo a table Y | gether ve | 

d, in amount of vai 2 $005, Na. TA/TTER 10 y 15 Lineolfbirey l 6 
5 TA'RNISH wy 8 A 1j fill town, whoſe market is weekly un Fri- 

to draw coloured, to f day ; diſtantfiotn London 98 computed, 4 


| —— — C 

TA'TTLE or mee ($1) riſliog, 
„ fool. LY; , Impertinent diſe 

a T&TTOO{ \} fometitnereled eee 


» give thing ; alſo to . * 5 1 | 
ee, the leſſening the Seen or "value ul. 
. | 


is com p' charakter 
vor out, APA WL ga, ſometimes 22 
| wi 


} for the cloth well ſme deat (og t night for all folgerte in gar- 
e ftrinp | lay over an | n son Ae quatters, 4 5 n the 
1 ſometimes Cn fe } del my — ener hich in ier 

„ torch, rA KRACR 00 TAR tone, here there if ny fuſpicion of 'the 
Ke. elevated, fmooih;” | inhabitants they gre not permitted to ſtir 
x or this garden, or at peck * 1 - abroad, "Yeaſt wj-Hbur @ fight! © 
e vantage of pro >, Tay RN (S)# py . hobſe, here Wine 
a parti. ARRAS oe ur unt 13 ſtrong les dt to fine perſons or companies, 
t variety ps of with' was R Wells ste plaſtered that drink for refreſhment'or Jang 4 
1e rooms fland in water, and thik prevents + foaking TAUGH' 8. 2 term for a rope that fn 

| through,” | tight, Mg, dſo" one well” edyciteq' os 
, or bl MARV (v.) "ou ub{ts, tay, eompye, or inſtruckes, e. 25 
1 0 remain lenz in a place j alſo to lojter, or TAVISTOCK 8.) in Devorfbire, ne: 
neſoits be rediov4-4n the ing of un errand, "Tee, rable borovghtows, on the river Tovy, thet | 

. PART (S.) a ſmal [rag gee. | ſends two members to parliament, * h 
extra RT (A) erb, four, or eager 1 tafte;s| © yu? marker weekly” on Satartny 5 4 

ade ſneppilh, "ny or "ou angry. ff 


- * 


TAX 
-  from,L1ndon 166 computed, nnd 201 mes- 


r 
WEL (N. ) to fpeale or anſwer in a diee-, 
ful manner, eſpec ba ſeryant or infe- 
to banter or arr 


o a ſuperior ; alſo 
| yarns of a perſon or thin ng. 

at AUNT. (S.) a ſcoff, ot bitisg jeſt, a re- 
8 or diſceſpectſul anſwer. 

TAUNON (8. ] in Semerſerſpire, commonly 

„ Called Taunton Dean; fituate upon the river 

Ts or Thone ; 5 is large, well- built town, TE 

in length s mile; e road, con aining | 

| 5 = je, 90,00 * ic has a warn] 

s 2 corporation, overned by a mayor, 

men, Kc. and two members to 

3 ament; it has two very good markets 

weekly on Wedneſday and Saturday; it is 

extremely populous, and. nad of the inha- 


2-9 


2 


* 


2 


a woollen goods 
cularly. of the lighter ſort, ſuch as ſagathies, 
"$proys, le, the method of chuſing parlia-' 
„ meni-wen, is by what are called pet- Wal- 
9 1 — that is, every. inhabitant, ad well 
wy as * who dreſſes his, 
; victuals ; wherefore the inmates often, 
wok Fo 175 light. or n . 

eir victuale openly, to n 

wr ar that their votes ma not be r ected 3 
tbere are abundance of difſenters of deno- 
minations in this town, and ſeveral meeting- 


* — * .alſo ag ac train v difſen-, 
ders 97 the = fy hens London 
120 computed, = 5 meaſured miles, 


2 
„ 


* 


1 


141 


x 45. een or things 
5 


bitants very rich very, large manufſaQtories | 
ring carried on here, par- 2 


NAK. 
TEA (8. ) the leaf of an Indian hrub, which 


| 2 boiling water poured 22 it, and 
; 4 ed therewith, and then ſweetened 
og oaf-ſugar, is become the univeyſal li. 
r for breakfaſt and afternoon's repaſ}, 
ACH (V.) to inform, inſtruct, or ſhew ; 
ſon how to perform ſomething, 
TEA/CHABLE (A.) ofa capacity fit to re. 
rEAL (> 12 for ol wifi Gut mor 
J ſort of w mu valued, 
(S.) a number of hotſes, oxen, 4e, 
3 together, to draw à Waggon, Gee, 
oaded with corn, hay, or other goods, 
TEAR (V.) to pull or 2110. aſunder by yio- 
ence. 

TEAR (S.) 2 drop of water, tze. diflilled from 
the head, and paſſing through. the eye, &c, 
TEA/SLES or TEA/ZLES $.).thililes with 

, which the fullers or clothworkers lay & 
ſmooth the nap of their cloth. 
THAT: (S.) the nipple, or dug of a woman c 
wherewith to ye "thei young.; 
Trae or TEASE(V.) to. lay. the nap of 
cath ſmooth z alſo to ver, torment, plague 


** E 


2 INESS iſhoeſs, readineſs 
3 /CHINE to ould ay e 5 


4 3 1 (A.) ae words ot term 
2888 arts or ſeiences. 
Trento OGY (.) a, een. 

of arts and practical ſciences. 
TOUT os OUCHY (A.) peeviſh, frown, 


or diſpleaſed. | 
eG anick, eſpecial 


. 


— 


bs. 


In 


TAVRUS (s. the Shown, js the * relating to deutig. b 
be. ſecond ſigu o the | into \ yp the!| TE DE/UM ($.). a famous hymn that has ben 
Jus enters about the 2 of 10 . long uſed in the church, and eſpecially upon 
Lepreſented on the artificial globe ys bull, | _extraordi occaſions, ., 06.2. 08- 
and written with the character, ; the | tional 1 for a publick,viQtory, ke, 
* Hf 4.cal) it fixed and earthly, . TE Dious (A. Wy; flow, or long about 20 
f -Vonus and exaltation. of the moon N log, weari long. 
. Cons born under this ſign, are by them ſaid a ts ($3, ir ſomeneſs, dlownely 
+ »be-laborious, and Now: of apprehenGon, as over-length of time. about any thing, 
| 2 mae By 5 ſtieking out on a .) to pour out, Fonts of Pr forth young, 
es ocks horns. , 0 fruit 4 
TO'LOGY (S.) a uſelsſe repetition ofl, TEP/MING 45 275 Rl 2 bearing 
be 4 words, phrafes, ore often over. WY n 
to prepare or ins of thoſe n bo 25 in u. mouthi 
e eee fit for |. FE u wherewigh, they, grind « 
„ breal 1 777 
* ſport or game that children play ["TE'FFIL) 9 (S:)certinpun 
N all ound tones, 1 mente W the carry about then 
Joe RY 425 t foolifly guy |, i gr iel. hien there arg ve 
„one for »; the other, for the 
SOR 35 ee duet, dark co- | Bead, upon which ar eg with tak mak 
loured, ſun-buro on purpoſe, in ſquare 3527 four paſſage 
TAX 8.) a public . rate # vpon | Fut of the Pentateuch, . viz. Hear, 0 (1 
erſons or th 5 3 7500 pe 2 2 if thou obey! 
TAX (V.) to ts of ſur « pubick arge |. | . Sean, W, 5 4 
00 „ perſons, 8 all a,.to{[ when t . — By 7 . to — 
. or ae a perſon _ s guilty | ec. theſe are _— up, and put into a pies 
c 772 or miſdem . of black calf ſkin, &c. onf they * tie 
155 (A.) that; a | fo.theie leſt arty, and the other to the 
fore heads. 
nen . « public aGsſling or char- | TEOVMENT (s. ** emal 4 


„ 8 a 


/ 


TELL (v.) to count or number the pieces in 


e 
- 
_— * a 7 X 


of a tree, or living creature 5 in ar bamar 
Body, the aggtomilis reckon five. 


TEINT (S.) the colour or natural complexion 


. of the; face ; alſo à dye, or colour vie (in || - 


e LM, Hi foe om tollen 
| #LIRS; or TIEKRCE (S.) the third part of a 
pipe of wine, containing 42 gallon, | 
TE/LESCOPE (S.) a large optick inſtrument | 
: javented by Calileo, for obſerving the celeſ-; | 
tial bodies, whereby ſeveral new phenomena: | 
have been diſcovetred, and great improve- | 


ments made in aſtropomy; for by properly 
; grinding and placing the lenſes or gleſſes in 
a tube or pipe, of various lengths, objects 
at a great diftagee are brought nearer to the 


eye, and much more diſtinctly ſeen than by 


the natural eye; of theſe there are various | 


ſorts, Which are called by diſtin names, 


any, parcel of money; alſo to diſcover any 
ſecret to a perſon, or. relate any tranſaction. 
TELLER (S.) one whoſe bulineſs is to pay 
or count out money at a bank, a prince's ex - 
chequer, &c, alſo a relater, diſcoverer, c. 
TE'/LLUS. (S,) by the Ancients was efteemed 
the goddeſs of the Eortb, and by Homer the 
mother of the gods; ſhe was repreſented by 
a woman with a great many breaſts, 
TEMER A/RIQUS (As) baſty, raſh, indiſ- 
. creet, thoughtleſs, c. | 


© bh 


baſtineſs, unadviſedneſs. 
TE 


* 


derate, or work divers ſorts of things to- 


* 


TEME'RITY (S.) raſheſs, iaconfiderateneſo, |. 


NE N 
| 2 
4 ” * 


7 


| TE/MPLE (S.) a name given in all times to 


cee conſectated to divine worſhip and 
religion, tho' the worſhip of God: was cons' 

Gderably antecedent to any ſuch ſtructure; 
for both the true worſhippers and the Pagans 
at firſt had none, but performed theit cere- 
monies, ſome on the tops of hills and 
mountains, and others in great plains, till 
by experience and Convenience it was ſound 
thai proper and retized places were-abſo- 

lutely neceſſary ; then many nations began 


| . — celebrate their mykeries in woods, and 
ae afterwards walled in places for prayers, and 


- ſacrifices, but left, the tops open to have a 


| Clear view of the ſky from all parts, aud ſo 


by degrees came to covered buildings, which 
af their gods increaſed in number, ſo did 
their temples, many of which are very f. - 
mous for their. architecture and furpiture, 
but none more ſo than that of the 5 
built by Salamon at Feruſalem ; allo thename 
of a noted place, college, &c.. for the ftu- 
. dents and practiſers of the law. in London, 
TE/MPLES (S.] a laters part of the Rull in 
the middle between the eyes and the cars, 
and where cephalick plaſters are put to cure 
or eaſe of the tooth-ach or head-a eh. 
TE/MPORAL (A.) the condition; e ſuch 
things as continue but fora ſpace of time, 
.. and. then .naturally ceaſe ; alſo the once? f 
. ration of ſomething ſeculat or workdly, in 
oppoſit on to ſpiritual, and eternal things. 


'MPER (V.) to mix, mollify, allay, 2 one the yearly or other 
oft | 


. ther, 1 x E ; 
/MPER (s.) the natural diſpoſition, inclina- 
tion, or conſtitution ; alſo a perſon of Heat 
command over himſelf, patient, willing, or 
ready to bear, with, and hear others, &, 
TEMPERAMENT (S.) a due and regular 


— 


mixture or compoſition of various ingredients: | 


to make a medicine, &. aiſo the natural: 
\ habitude or conſtitution of a man, e || 
TEMP ERANCE.(S,) that rational and tetu · 
ler command over our paſſions, affe&tions, 
and inclinations, whereby we. reſtraia our 
| ſelves from eating, drinking, andidefire, le. 
to exceſs, whereby our converſatipns; are 
.. rendered deſirable, our faculties clear, dc, 
TEMPERATE, ( A.) moderate, not over in- 
clined to, or defirous of any thing ; ſobcr, 
rational, ce i 


TEMPERATURE (8. ) the condition that. the 


air, a medicine, , perſon's. diſpoſition,.. &&c, if | 


. in, in reſpe& of heat, cold, moiſture, &c. 
TE/MPERED (A.) mingled, qualified, or duly 
mixed together. tug | 
TEMPEST ,(S.) a violent ſtorm of wind, 
mn, hl 8 | 
TEMPE'ST.UQUS. (A.) ftormy, ; boiſterous, | 
full of, or inclined to ſtrong dalle o Fad, 
or ſhowers of rain and ball, & 
TEMPLAR (s.) a perſon pays "5 or be- 
1 1 to the Temple; a fludent in the 


Ke. 


revenues, profits, or advantages, belot 
b to, or ar1fing from a biſhoptiek, & + 
TEMPORARY (A.) thor, of, duration, or 


\, Jafting bug; a Jiccle while, fles- lo, periſh» | 


able, . 


{| TE/MFORIZE(V.)to humour or comply with 


the times, to aiter or change one's opinious 
as the circumftinces of things vr, 
TE'MPORIZEK {$.) one who changes his 
opinions pic ples, or practices, according 
| as the times vag. 
'TEMPT (V.) o endeavour to priocds en- 
tice, or allure 4 perſon to do or commit 
| ſomeihing againſt his inclination or duty. 
TEMPTA*SION (8.) an allurement, or ga- 
ticemgat, pioving or trial of a perſon's gon» 
' , Nancy, reſolution, / e. OTST 
TE NFPTER (S.) one who lays baits, ſyares, 
or temptaticgs ig the way of another, to 
8 _— 2 oft his duty, ioglination, inte- 
ren, Gen eee . 
"TE'MPTINONESS ($.) the condition of any 
- . thing really or apparently, that cauſes aper- 
| » log to deſita it, o be 2 with it z be au- 
ifolneſe, eherwingneſe, allgrinzueſe, dc. 
TEN (S.) the abfolute or cardinal number fo 
called, expreſſed by 10, or X. 
TENABLE (A.) that may be held, kept, de- 
fended, maintained, bee. i | i 4 
.TEN A'CIOUS (A.) of «a ticking, adhering, 
remaining, or abiding nature ; a'ſo ſpoken of 


þ 


an obſti nate diſpolition, that ns arguments 
e or 


TEN I 
e perſuabons, though ever do reaſonable, TENET or TE'NENT 
[ con prevail upon, doctrine in religion, . Ih in phos 
I TENA/CITY or TENA/CIOUSNESS (S.) ] phy, Ke. y 
reſoluteneſs, inflexibleneſs, obſtinacy, Riff- | TE'NNET (s.) in Heraldry, is that (Alber 
neſs, &c, in holding 88 opinion or reſo- called tawny, and is e in Graving 
— q pos” | by . 47 mw from the finiſter chief and 
TENA ) one who occupies or poſſeſſes traverſe ome called ara on's h 
lands, 5 &c, _ another, 725 an, . * Mg * 
TE/N ANTABLE (A.) ſpoken particularly of | 37 35 (S.) a ſport or play with a ball and 
® houſe in good repair, and fit for uſe or | racket. 
- habitation, TE/NON 2 the ſquare end of 8 piece of 
TEN A'SMUS or TENF/SMUS (s.) a diſor-F timber ſo cut, ai to go or be Jet into ano- 
der in the body that excites a continual de- ther, called a mortiſe, uſed in the framing of 
- fire of goin 3 and attended with an] floors, c. 
Rn voiding any thing but a bloody, TE/NOR (5.) in Muſick, is the natural or 
matter, common pitch of the yoice ;/alſo the purport, 
: TENIURY (S.) in 8 a ſmall defign, or intent of an inflrument, agree- 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ;} ment, argumem, diſcourſe,” & 
 diftant from Londen 302 computed and 129 1 (S.) 'Grammatical term for the dil. 
- meaſured miles. 7 the times of an action, either 
TE/NBY (s.) in Pombrotefpire, South-Waler, reſent, or to'come, ' * 
a Tea-port town, which, although it has a TENS ON (S.) the fireiching out of a thing, 
commodious baven fr ſhipe, yet it has but] which is more or Iefs as occeuſion requires, 
Ai Ty liftle trade 5 it has two markets week- TENT (s.) with the Lapidaries, is what they 
"I; win, on Wedneſday and Saturday; diſ-] put under a tab!e-diamotid, when they ſet 
"tant from London 17% computed, and 208 in a ring, &c. in War, Gr. it is a room, 
meaſured miles, E Kc. in a field, covered with 
IN 8.) the dint 6] a fine, pleaſant, canvas, &c. on poles to keep out the ſun, 
+ "freſi-witer or river fiſh; © | ain, &c, among the Surgeons, it is a ſmall 
"TEND (V.) to incline, lean, move towards quantity of lint, tow, &c. rolled up in faly 
' of aft at any thing; alſo to wait upon, or] © ointment, &c, to put into a deep Let, 
be obſervont of a perſon's orders, e. ulcer, &c, ups, the Vintner, i it 18 a fort of 
"TENDENCY" (S.) the aim * inclina-| rich red Spe wine, T 
on, motion, &c, of a ſon or thing. ENTER or TE/NDERDEN 5.) in 
TEN DER (A.) nice, criſp 188 ſuch 6 Kent, is an ee borough-town, governed 
©* ii"the quality of you f rk, meat, dec. by x mayor and jurats ; the mayor is 2. 
alſd ſiclely or apt to take eld z alſo kind, dual elected in the town hall on Augy 
loving, good-natured, &c, _ 293 the market is weekly on Friday; * 
"TENDER (v.) to offer er tnoney in payment ; a town of no great note, the only t 
*-- wifo to be hind affeAionmte, loving, &c, - 'f remarkable is the church, | whoſe fieephe 1 
FAE'NDER ($.) an offer of payment, or the; very high ; diſtant from London 80 com. 
e. money t6 ſatisfy'a debt; alſo a puted, and 60 meaſured miles. 
294 fervate that is ready to fetch or TE/NTERS (S.) frames or poles properly ſet 
— & wanted, ee. to put and ſtreteh woollen cloaths'on ; fo to 
S or TE/NDER- HEART. ſet a perſon upon the fret, der. to ſer bia 
Dns (s.) kindneſs, compaſſion, ſoft-] upon the centers. 
nefy, ce TE/'NUOUS (A.) tall, e, thin, fin, 
7 ies or r ⁰ο (A.) full} Night, 
of tendons; © © TE/NURE (S.) the n. or e #1 


-4 


+ 


* 


TEN DON (s.) „ind the⸗ , ina fimi- | on, or by which one perſon holds T 
lar nervous part annexed to the woſcles and | c, of another.. 
' bones, whereby the v any motion of the | TE'RAFHIM or THE'RAPHIM (S.) ats 7 
members 3 lee pal fe med, and very | liſman, or ſuperſtitioos idol or figure made 
' 2 8 confona3ed with „ nerve, _ of meta}; but the es ſay it was the ac- 
8 erroneou Ae an . "tual head of a man, ſeparated from the 
 TE'NDRIL (S.) ' mall ms or young ' trunk or body after be was dead, and em- 
ſprout, that ſhooty out. from oa e, baloed; under the tongue whereof was put r 


and ſo creeps or turns 1 Ricks, poles, a plate of gold, with the name of fone 
threads, K. Pang tam | Imaginary deity; that it was ſet up in 2 
TENEBRO/SITY or . n n can dies were fighted up to ii, 


| 

| 

+] 

darkneſs, gloomineſo, &c, at th W ſhi and retended to | 

11 1 ey workipped ad þ | 


— —— —— — „c — 
————— — 2 — AO —— —— — — 
. 


MENT (S.) a houſe, habitstion, &, | divine by it, 
that one perſon holds of another, and en+ TERGI RSA/TION 8.) a heſitatim, 


Joys, fo long us he pet the rent * ſeruplinz, bogyling, ſhuffling, . 
npen, [1 


— —— 
r ————ůů ALA 
„ 


| T. E R 
faking or turning one 
. | 

TERGIVERSA/TOR 67 a flincher, bog- 
let, 68.7 in Muffler, 8 5 e = | 

TERM (S-) in Geometry, is the limit, boun- 
dary, or extent of any thing; in Law, it X 
ian appointed or ſettled time when the Fouts 
are opened for cauſes to be tried; which ate 
Four times in the year the firſt begins the 
23d or 24th of January, called Hilary term; 
43 ſecond, or Eaſter term, begins the Wed- 
neſday fortnight after Zaſter day, and is 
moveable with that feaſt ; the third, or Tri- 
nity term, the Friday after Trinity Sunday, 
and -Michaelmas term the 6th of November; 

| alſo a phraſe or particular word uſed in an 
art of ſcience. ' 4 1 85 

TE'RMAGANT (s.) a boiſterous, noiſy, 
ſcolding, maſculine woman. „ 

TFRMAGANT (A.) noiſy, boiſterous, 
troubleſome, ungovernable, unruly, c. 

TERMINABLE (A. 
limits, bounds, &c. Ke 

TERMINATE (V. ) to limit or bound, to ſet 
or appoint ends, &e, to any thing; alſo 
to adjuſt, end, or ſettle a diſpute. 

TERMINA/TION (S.) the ending or con- 


- 


- 


cluding of a buſineſs or affair; alſo the par- | 


ticular ſyllable or ſyllables that vary or 
change at the end of words, eſpecially in 
the Latin and Greek languages, ce. 
TERMS (S.) the conditions agreed upon be- 
tween different parties; for the performance 
of certain matters; in Plyſc the natural 
monthly purgations- of women; in Aftro- 
logy, certain degrees of the ſigns, in which 
ſuch reſpecti ve planets have been faid to 
have been obſerved to have their virtues and 
ſtrength increaſed ; alſo the particular names 
or meanings of certain tools or' expreſſions 
in arts and ſciences ; alſo the ſeveral quan- 
tiries in arithmetical and alge-braical ope- 
rations; in Geometry, they are limits or 


boundaries of lines, ſuperficies, or ſolids ; | 


and in Architefure, thoſe props or ſupports 
that are made in the ſhape of men, women, 
ſatyrs, &c, at top, and the bottoms like 


pyramids, put at the corner of ſome an- 


cient buildings, are thus called, 


TERNARY (8) verſes, ranks of men, &c, 1 


that are reckoned or accounted by threes, 


TERPSYCHORE (S.) one of the nine Muſes, | 
ſaid to be the inventreſs of dancing, balls, | 
&c, ſhe was repreſented with a cheatful | 


countenance, baying on her head a coronet 
compoſed of feathers of divers colours. 
TERRACE or TE'RRAS. (3) 

means a fine, '{mooth, plain walk in a large 
pirden to walk on, elevated above the ge- 
neral plane of the whole garden, on purpoſe 
to view the adjacent ground or country 
more advantatebuſſy; and ſometimes it 
means the roof of a houſe made fl. 
walk on, to take the iet aud io have 'apro- 


#6 f bat e fete 


's back. upon any 


7 


) that hat, or may have 8 


ſometimes | 


to 


* 


128 TE S 
means a balcony that projects beyond the 
vypright face of t «building, e BEM 
TERR A'QUEOUS (A.) a mixture of earth 
and water, ſomething beJonging or apper- 
taining to the earth and Water, as-the'ter- 
raqucous globe is the whole compage of earth 
| and water, in oppoſition to the celeſtiaſ or 
ſtarry globe, Fs pe. _— 
TERRE/LLA (s.) #'load-ſtone made ino 
| e or ſpherical form, and ſo poſited, 
that its poles, equator, e. exactly co 

a inet to the poles, equator, &c, of the 
+ world; $2.4 #3 2 , . * . 2 
'TERRE'NE or TERRE/STRIAL (A.] 
earthly, like or belonging to the eartn. 
TE/RRIBLE or TERRVFIC (A.) frightful, 
horrible, dreadful, that cauſes fear, amaze- 


Ina, Me; NR ; 
ENRIAA (S.) a particular kind of bundhg, 
go g. ; "Fo 1 . r 
TERRING'(S.) in Suſſex, upon the downs, 
not far from the ſea, ſo indifferent a town. 
that the market is ſo ſmall, that it is oocer- 


5 


— 


. 


o x 


i tain what day it is kept on; diſtant my. 
% wn peg 45 computed, and 53 meaſure 
miles, * „„ : % . gf* $$: 4/3 


'TE'RRITORY (S.) the quantity of ground, 
&c, in or over which a king, magiſtrate, Se. 
i has the rule, authority, command, &c, 
TERROR or TE'RROVUR (S.) fright, fear, 


| horror, amazement, &c, ; 
TF/R'TIAN (S.) an agve, fever, or efferveſ- 
., cence of the blood, that returns every third 
day exactly at a ſet time, together with its 
Various Yi 7 7 rd, 3 
TE/SSELATE (V.) to inlay with various 
kinds or ſorts of colours, to chequer or va- 
riegate with flowers, birds, Ke. 4 
EST (S.) a proof or trial whereby to know 
the ſincerity of a perſon's intentions, &c. alſq. 
a furnace or frame hound round with iron, 
compoſed of bone aſhes, &. in order to 
refine filver, or extract it out of lead, . 
with which it is mixed and ſmelted out of 


the ore. 
' TEST A'CEOUS (A.) ſhelly, or full of ſhells, 
like to, or after the nature of ſhells, parti- 
cularly of thoſe belonging to fiſh, 3 
ſignifles a 


E'STAMENT (S.) ſometimes 

will revocable, diſpoſing or diflributing of a 
man's eſtate while alive, to thoſe he would 
have enjoy it after his death; ſometimes it 
figoifies the collection of particular books, 
or writings, commonly called the O and 

| New Teſtament, or the holy ſcriptures, con- 
taining thoſe writings or books written, by 
the inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt, contain- 
ing the covenant between God and his peo- 

le, and are the witneſſes and declaration of 
1 


— p_ 


F 


7 
| 


1 
[ 


—— ͤ— 


is will, 3 1 

TA “TOR or TES TA TRIX (5.) a man 

- or women that makes a will to diſpoſe of 

| Hear hes. feces .or eſtate after his or her 
. de , E= 3 ; ; 


Ceaſe,” * ; 
. STER. enen klyer coin, of fix . 


— ee ‚ ‚ ‚ r !, 


z.: one” —— 
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TESTICLES (S;); the ſ-minal. organs in , a 


TTF Aion (.) 4 bearing witneſs, | 
. + || small itching puſlules, by ſome called a ring - 
TE/STLFY (V.) te witneſn, make known or] worm; and among, the Farriere, a flying 


; worm. y 1 nn 3 
TEUTAITES (s.) name under which the 
; , ancient Cauli worſhipped Mercury, to whom 
| they, ſacrificed human. victims, the Druid: 
I either burning them, piercing them with 
nee _ truth of | | arrows, or ſtrangling them 1 
; | their temples... 4 4 10 3 92 a 
TEU TONS (S.) thoſe ancient Germans that 
' inhabited the iſlands of Funen and [Zealand 
in Denmark ; they were very troubleſome to 
their neighbourt, and held out a long time 
againſt the Romans z alſo the name of a f. 
mous order of - knighthood, who were an- 
ciently called the knights of our lady of 
Mount Sion. „ „ ALA Al 


D Y : 6. . | 22 - 
' FESTIMO/NTIALS (J centiſying under the 
* yhong, of 9 mayiſtzyte;. or, of tpp bead of 


dom, &:: ir 
TESTIMONY (s.) thee 


.vith, | 4 
| Txt Aber ($.) in Claucaſlerſpire, is @ con- 


fderable town, whoſe market is weekly on 


power, art, or ſirength, 3 
tire acorn (S.) a muſical inſtrument of 


_ kingdom, _. C | 
TE TRARCHATE of TETRARCHY (8.) 


fer of "| 


Er. 


Fe; 7 : 1 * 
2 7 : 
i 


. valge ; alſo the dere part of the furniture 
el 4 bed, or that, cloth, ſtuffy, or ölle, that! 
covers the top ot upprimoſt part. 


mes or w nan. 


1 


en aur or c-rtifying, 


apparent, to certify, 


4 
college, &c, a perſon's 4 free- 


* #7 


any; thing made apparent by the pre 

proper witnefſes, Ac. alſo a quotation from 
the works of the learned, ſec. for a. c09- 

F firmation of an aſſortion. e 2712 1 

TES TIN Ess (S.) peeviliineſs, croſs grained- 
neſi, moroſena ſo, ſurlineſs, aptneſe to be in 


*. Ek of . 1 
TEST? Y (A.) pettiſh, ſoon angry, croſs, pee- 


Wedneſday 4 pleaſantly fituated upon a fi- 
_ ng ground, agd in_a healthy air, but wa- 
ter is ſcarce in. s G7 ſummer ; it is hand- 
ſomely built and well inhabited; the yarn, 
_ cheeſe, und bacon trades are largely carrie 
on here diſtant from London 77 computed, 


1 nd meaſured mi 1 FO 
410 THER (S.) a rope tied at one end to a poſt 


or ſtake in the ground, and the other to a| 
eg, Kc. whereby he has the 
. Privilege of f ceding or grazing only ſo far as | 


; horſe's neck, | 


F- 34 


the. cord will permit him; and in general“ 
 fignifice the boppds or limits of any on6's| | which renders it very liable to inundation, 


but this inconvenience is abundantly 2 


four firings ; alſo an interval of three tones. 


TE/TRAGON (5;) a iquare or four ſided] 


" 1 pow by the Greeks to the moſt high God, 


zuſe in moſt languages it was written | 


with four letters. 


TETRAHEDRON (s,) a geometrick folid, | 
comprehended under four equal and cquila- | 


_ feral angles. 


TE/TRAPLA'(5.) a Bible divided into four | 


columns, in each of which there is a diffe- 
rent Cre verfion, win. Aquile's, 2 
ebur's, the Septuagint, and the Theodeſian. 


TE!/TRARKCH (5.) a lord or governor, that | 


dias the command of s fourth part of a 
country, k jn, dom, or province under him, 
„ Witooui wearing the diadem, or bearing the 
" Gitle of king, though ſometimes jt was 
given ta him who was king, or that had the 


. Sbrninjog over half, or 2 third part of a ; 


proof of | 


1 
. og 


£5 qt 
T EX 
* A * 


is wag nne 
much land as is afligned him for his jurjl. 
di jon. 2 "3 © # A 


TE/TTER (S:) a ſkin diſeaſe attended with 
an inflammation, and à large number of 


K 


* 


hw) I" 


* 


| 
| 


1 


2323 


— 


figure. | F 
a TETRAGRA/MMATON (S.) the name 


ſometimes means the office 
thority of a tettsteh; and 


> 


omietimes to þ 


1 
'T 
, * 


$ 
| 


gviſhed, . 
TEXTUARY 


; ia ARTS FLEE Bi Figs Shed 
TETRA'STICK ($.) a ftanza, epigram, or 
poem conſiſting of four lines or verſes, + , - 


. 


- middle of 


E WKSBURY (s.) in Gluceferſbire, zi u 


* Ph 77 


ancient borough, governed by 24 burgeſſey, 


Who have juriſdiftion within the borough, 
excluſive 
„county, two of which are choſen - yearly, 


* 


the juſtice of the peace for the 


who, with two others, are the ruling ma- 
giftrates ; here are two markets weekly, on 
Wedneſdays and Saturdaysz it ſends two 


members to parliament, who are cboſen by 
the frecholders and freemen of this borough; 


the town is large and populous, confiſting of 


three high-built ſtreets, in which are many 


fide lanes; it is encompaſſed with the river 
Amon, Carron, Severn and the Silyate, 


warded by the plenty it brings with it, the 
Nlime manuring the ground in à very rich 
manner; the cloathing trade is vigorouſy 
carried on here; diſtant from London 79 
computed, and 97 meaſured miles. 


TEXT (S.) the direct words of an author, 


and when applied to the Scripture, is ſome- 
times taken in oppoſition to the gloſs. er 
comment, without ary relation had to the 


_text's being in the original language, or the 


tranſlation thereof ; and ſometimes it is only 
for the Hebrew of the Old, and the Greek of 


the New Teſtament z though ſome learne 


men are of opinion, that $:. Matt beau won 
his goſpel in Hebrews, St. Mark his in Latin, 
St Pas his epiſtle to the Romans in Latin 


and that to the Hebrews in Hebrew ; ſome- 


times this word is taken for the theme up# 
which a diſcourſe, oration,” &. is made; 
and ſometimes it means a large ſort of ui 


o put particular words. or - ſentence! 


tihg 
2 h at hey may be the mote caß ly diluis- 


68.) ane that; fadies the ae 


,iginal of the ſeripture „er that is very cop 
verſant with the Bible, &c, 


7 TEXTURE 


T 


juit. 


- Deptford, Greenwich, Barkin and Graveſend ; 
this river for the excellency and navigable- 


THA'MUZ, THA/MMUZ, or TA'MMUZ, 


THANE (8.) a word much. in/uſe formerly, 


i 


ITYHTA 
TEXTURE (s.) the frame, ate, or ufs 


ral compoſition of any ereature, plant, de. 


alſo the regular ordering or compoſing of 
4 diſcourſe; piece of work, Gee. 
THALIA (S.) one of the nine - Moſes, 
who is appointed to de over comedy, 
and is repreſented with a wanton and laſci 
yious countenance, crewned with ivy, and 
holding a maſk in her hand; ſhe is alſo ſaid 


to be the inventreſs of geometry and -agri- 7 


culture, EE. 
THAMES (%) the principal riverof Englend 
ſo called from Thame and I/, which join 
into one ſtream at Dorebefler in Oxfordſpire,, 
and ſo, form this river, which is joined by 


the Kennet and Lodden from Berkſhire, the 

| Colnfrom Buckingbamphire, receives the Brent 
from Middleſex, the Mey and Mandl trom 
Surrey, the Lea and Roden from Eſſex, and 


the Darent from Kent ; it waters in itscourſe 
Dorchefler, Henley, Reading, Windſor, Malden- 
head, Staines, King ſton, Richmond, Brentford, 
Lambeth, Weftminſfter, London, Southzoark, 


neſs of its water, and gentleneſs of its 
ſtream, may be equalled to, if not put be- 
fore any othet in the world, | 
(S.) a Pagan deity, ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
with Adonis; it had a public feſtival in 
the month of Tammuz, which antwers to 
our June and July; he was repreſented by 
an image of braſs Rade hollow, into whe 
eyes they uſed to put lead, and then make a 
fire within fide, which cauſed the lead to 
melt, and ſo to repreſent weepings - * | 


- and which ſometimes ſignifies a nobleman, 
ſometimes a freeman, and ſometimes a ma- 


the king. 3 

THANK (V.) to acknowledge with a due 
ſenſe of gratitude, the favours or ſervices we 
receive from others, F } 

THA/NKFUL (A.) humble, grateful, duly 
acknowledging the favours received, | 

THA'NKFULNESS (S.) a grateful diſpofici- 
on, or the act of paying due acknowledg- 
ments for ſavoprs received. 

THA'/NK LESS (A.) ungrateful, unkind, or 
that returns no acknowledgements or thanks 
for favours received, . . 

THANKSG{VINGS(S.) a publick or private 
acknowledging of, and giving thanks for 
favours received, , T 

THATCH (V.) to cover a bouſe, &c. with 
firaw, reeds, &c, inſtead of ſlates or tiles, 

_ to keep out the weather. 

THATCH (3.) ſtraw, reeds, &c, uſed to 

. cover houſes, barns, ſtables, & c. with, in- 

Read of boards, tiles, fates, 1 cop - 


Pet, &c, 0 . 1 
IATCHER, (S.) ap anifiexr bi eko 


| Liſtrate, but moſt properly an officer ow A 


22 | 
Ram (V.) 'to melt or difſolve likes ſnew 


ice in warm weather, e 
TRA TW. (S.) the reducing ſnow” of 
into their original floid condition, 
THA'XSTED or THA/CKSTED (8) in 
| Effex; this town ns incorpcrated by the 
name of the mayor, bailiffs, and commonalty 
of the town of Thackfſed, 4 


| and queen Mary, th By Areas, bt. 
| 6 
were confirmed and increaſed by queen 
Elinabeth and king m 1, the marktt is 
. - weekly on Friday; diſtant from London 33 
computes, and. 4 m miles, 57 
THE (Part.) is a 22 in the Zei tongue. 
that ſignifies hing univerſally, '* 
| 2828 particulaely all perſons or things 
or, 45 $34 5 "1 | 
EA'NTROPOS (S.) a name "given' to 
" Jeſus Chriſt, to expreſs/ his divine and hu- 
man nature united in one perſon, as God, 
and man. Ane NAA 
THEA'TRAL or THEATTRICAL, (A.) 
ſomething like or belonging to a ſtage or 
theatre where plays are ated, + 
THE'ATRE or THEATER (S.) a placeide- 
ſigned for the fight of publick plays 3 an 
among the Remans, differed from the 
phitheatre in form, as being but a ſemi. 
circle, whereas that was quite round. 
THEE (S.) is the perſona} pronoun ſubſtan- 
tive, which always ſtands after a verb, whoſe- 
theme, or nominative caſe is chouws ' | 
THEFT (s.) ſometimes is applied tothe at 
ns gr and ſometimes to. the thing 
Olen. 2:5 | 1 1 
THEM (s.) is the plural number, and 
always put aſter a verb; its nominative 


f, OJ» 1 
THEME (8.) a text or ſubject to be written, 
or ſpoken of, or diſputed upon; with, the 

it is ufol for the poftine of the 
ſuperior bodies at any moment that they 
enquire the ſucceſs of any thing then begun 


THEN (part.) at that time, either paſt, or 
to come, that is particularly mentioned. 
THENCE (Part. ) ſrom that place ſpoken of. 
THENCEFO'RTH. or THENCEFO/R- 
WARD (Part,) from that time forward, of 


Aron ac) either the immedies 
THEOCRA either m 
government of dot himſelf, or by his pro- 


* 


. phets, e. 614, - {is IE. 

THEODOLITE\(3.) a noted mathematical 

inſtrument uſed in — of lands, tak» 

ing heights, diſtances, c * ' 
THEDLOGICAL (A.) ſometbing belonging 

« lating to divinity, 2 

THEO'LOGIST or 1 HE'OLOQGCUE ($.) 8 

. miniſter, divine, ' profeſſor ot or Rug ent in 


divinity. „„ 2 
THEO!LOGY ($.) the art or ſtudy of divine 
matters, now commonly called divinity, a». 

underſtood by the chriftiang, and taught in 


wat covers houſes, bars, with 
, zw, reeds, e. i * 


dhe holy -ſcriptares,, though the doctrines. or 
. e * ng 


1H E. 


” #1i0cjples of: aby ſalſe religion, ſuch a5 | vyon which biene or diſputation is, 8 Th 
Heatheniſm, Mabomaaniſm, & c. rn Abe made or h 1 
„ dine under this term. THE/TFORD 155 is partly in Norfolk and 
"TH FO!MACHY 68.0 a Aghring FR reſting partly in Sy ch 4 it is an ancient town, 25 T1 
„ #gainft Godt 16h ; was formerly very populous, and alſo note > 
+TBEOMA/GI 30 nerſons: Ae in, or in ſor many 40. end large churches and mon- 
{{pired: with gi vitie iο,ο˖j. ter ies, moſt of which are now in ruins, ther * 
eee ice aden or belongin bein only three left, vin. one in the Sufi 4 
0 divine me gick; or the Id omoſ God. ſide, and two in the Norfolk ſide; the nun. ä 
W 15 7T8 (8.) a ſort of  impoſtors | juting clerfy have gone ſo far as to hay ” 
4; retended 4% divinaion, and gehe ſome of their members confirmed biſhops T 
* matters, by ;iptdiing- God, - and» of Thetford by the late k ing Famer Il. . 
JO being bd ag hin could ve the Pretender j at preſent it is pretty large, | 
427 dh, le eee en '. þ- afid but thinly peopled, yet it has a good (4 
Ab 1718 68.) a let that main. market weekly op Saturday 4 it is a corps. | 
"PE on that ch nh Triniey ſuffered in the ration governed by a mayor, recorder, al. 
rſon of fog Chriſt upon t the croſs. dermen, and capita} burgeſſes, commonly TI 
* HEO/RBO ( 1 ge lte, or muſical in-f called common - council men, and ſends tw 
ſtrument, 4 thotough /baſſes on] members to parliament z Lent oſſizes for Ti 
In concerts. the county are kept here; diſtant from Ly. 15 
ee EM (S.) 9 belongs to mathe-| don Jo computed, and 80 meaſured miles, 
wal ichas, and there fignifies » propofition, THICK (A.) bulky, the oppoſite to thin; allo T 
hieb requireth the ſearching ov!, and de- liquor, &. full of grounds, &c. when 
eee ſome property or affection of a} it looks dirty, & . 
iq. wherein only ſpeculation, or contem | THV/CKEN (V.) to increaſe in bulls or ſub- 
4 tion 1s uſed, without the actuel doing or ſtance, to render heavier, or not ſo cler, 
Trace. any thing, and theſe are variouſly 118 or pure as it was before, 
n 


ominated, according as they are applied 
o general or particular cafes, c. 


ABEORE/MATISTS (S:) a flodent in, or| 


- finder ont of theorems, or 
poſitions, | 
„ try or THEORF/TJCAL (a.) 
8 * to, or after the manner ef the theory, 
ſpeculative part of a ſcience, 
OR1ST (S.) one Whol: principal or 
6 poets Andy is in the abſtrad or demonſtra · 1 

| Tap: part of a ſcience, 
HE'ORY S.) the abfiraftive or contempla- 
tive part of a ſcience, where the demonAra-/ 


ſpeculative pro- 


tion of the truth is more examined after|THLOW (S.) the limb or member of the body 


tba the' practical performance, 

TEER APEU/TICE (S.) that part of phyſick 
or medicine that regards only the methods 

0 2 or ſcarches lor remedies in or againſt 
dj an. 

THERE (past.) bn; or at that Sides 

FHEKEABOUT (Part.) near that „or 

Gm 

THERPA'FTER (Pan,) in that mode, I i, 

ofter that manner, _ or according to 

* #pother, « 

THEREFORE (Part, an iltacton Hewing 

the teaſoror cauſe why a thing io dode. 

THEREOF (Part.) of or from another. 

THEREON or THEREUPON 9 open 
thit secount. 4 

THEREWITH (Part.) alone with another. 

THEAMO/METER or THE/KMOSCOPE 


ified, 


” ($7) # philoſophical inflrument 10 meafure| 


the degrees of heat and cold and eſpeclall 
#78 . body. * 115 7 
| 2 the porties or things now pre · 
a 771700 Feaſorſs' or s rguments now given. 


ITHIEF (8. ) be or ſhe that violently or pri- 


THI'CKET (S.) a ſmall wood or place full 
of ſhrubs, or branches of young trees, 
buſhes, - &c, 


vately takes away or ſicels 'the property of 
another, 
THIEVE (V.) to ſtealfer take away violently 
or clandeſtinely the + © adv of another, 
THIE'VERY (5.) the act of ſtealing, ortak- 
ing away illegally the property of another, 

[THIZVISH (A.) inclined to ſtealing, of x 
wicked covetous diſpoſition, or defired to 
take or have the property of another; 


| 


that is, or lies between the knee and the 
roin, 

THILL (S.) that part of a waggon or cart 
wherein the ſhaf's are faſtened to the 
draught tree, which contains the firſt horſe, 

THYMBLE (S.) an inſtrument made of braſs 
filver, iron, &, put on the finger to thruſt 
a needle through any cloth, fille, &c. uſed 
by all ſeamſtrefſes, teylort, &c, 

to THIN (A.) fine, Nender, clear, free from 
mixturey Vght, flight, Se. 

THIN (V.) ſometimes means to take away 

number or parcel out of a great quan- 
tity ; and ſometimes to make Hquor clear, 
tranſparent, &c, 

THINE (Part.) a relative poſſe ſſive pronoun, 

* ſignifying that the particular thing ſpoken of 

is the property of the er ſon ſpoken o as 

The borſe is %%. * * 

THING s.) any material being, eſpecially 

inanimstes. 

THINK (V.) to nonder, conſider, contem- 


| 


F 


7118 N50 the ugucen or propoktion 
4: 


NG , uc. alſo.10 4 ſuppoſe, 
4 « 
2 : dies. THIWK- 


THO 


HINKING (S.) the a& of meditating, eon - 
| * —— dec. alſo of ſuppoſing, | 
lk imagining, C. 4; | 
n, + THIRD(S.) the ordinal number, ſhewing that 
) noted tuo petſons or things go before that which is 
mom. nom ſpoken of; and in Mufich, is an inter. 
, there val of two. ſounds or degrees of tone, and aof 
Sufful _ this there is the greater and the. lefler, the 
e hon- third greater is called the ſhary, and the leſſer 
0 have : the flat third. f ” G 5 ; 
biſhop THIRST (S.) that painful ſenſation that ariſes | 
I. and in man or beaſt, from a want or deprivation. 
/ large of drink or liqupr to allay the fury thereof; 
a 800 alſo: the patching drineſs that hinders the | 
corpo. trees .febm bearing fruits, the ground her- 
bage, &c. 4 | | 
2. K THIRST (v.) to be affeQed with an earneſt 
ds * deſire ſor, and great want of liquor. 1 
es for TAHVRSTY (A.) droughty, wanting, or very 
wi. much defiring liquor, parched up with heat, 
ec. , e | 
155 1 THIRTEF/N, THI/R TY, &c. (S.) are the 


cardinal numbers, fignifying abſolutely the 


numbers 13, 30, &c, without any particular 
wr ſub⸗ application. | | 4 1 
leu, THIS (Part.) the perſon or thing then imme- | 


diately ſpoken of. 


THISTLE (S.) a plant foll of pickles, bear- 


trees ing a bluiſh flower z alſo an oider of Kk night - 
hood, 
r en. WY THISTLY (A.) full of or troubled with 
erty of thiſtles. 
THI'THER (Part.) to that place mentioned. 
lently THITHERWARD (Part.) towards that 
er, place ſpoken of. | 


THO/MISM (S.) the particular doctrines or 


ther, tenets of the famous ſchool divine Thomas 
„ ofa Aquinas, ' eſpecially as to predeſtination and 
ace, | 

"> 1 T Bolsa (S.) ſuch divines or perſons as 

e body maintain the particular opinions. or doctrines 

id the of Thomas Aquinas, the great ſchool man, 
whom the church of Rome called the angelick 

r cart cocker. . 

0 the HONG (S.) 2 flip or ſtrap of leather, 

bark, THOR (S ) an idol ancienily worſhipped by 

braſs the Sarong, from whence the name Thorſ- | 

thred tn, or the fifth wy of the week, took its 

>. uſed riſe z he being worſhipped on that day z alſo 


the falſe god of the jdolatrous Laplanders, to 


om whom they attribute the ſovereign authority 
| | over all miſchievous and malevolent ſpirits 
away that inhabit the air, mountains, or lakes ; 
quan- they ſay, he uſcs the rainbow to ſhoot with ; 
clear, th, worſhip him as the author of life and 
deat +, and governor of all men, and repre 
noun, | ſent him by the ſtump or trunk of a tree, 
10 the top being rudely formed like a man's 
0; 8 bead; they tick a piece of ftcel and flint in 
Al his '.ands, that he may ſtrike fire at pleaſure, 
eclally they ſet a han mer by him, which they ſay 
iy be uſes a/ well as bis bows and arrows 


„int + vil ſpirits ; being thus drefſedy they 
ſet him upon table or altar, which gene- 
nil'y fands behind their eabiae ; round hi- 


# 


| 


T HO 
aher they fiick branches. of pine or birch» 
and border the alley leading to it in the ſame 
manner ; they offer rennes, or a ſort of deer, 
to it as victims; and ſometimes lambs, dogs, 
rats and hens, which they bey on purpoſe, 
having none in their ow tty z- after the 
ſacrifice they place before the idol a ſort of 
box made 0 the bark or rind of trees, full 
of bits of fleſh taken from every part of the 
body of the victim, with the fat melted for 
him to ſubſiſt on, or at leaſt to keep him 
in mind of the laſt act of adoration, till they 
offer up another.” ' _ . 
THO/R A (s.) with the Anatomiſts, is all that 
cavity which is circumſcribed above by the 
neck - bone, below by the diaphragma, be- 
|. fore by the breaſt - bone, behind by the back - 
bone, on the ſides by the "ribs; in form 
oval, .containing the heart and lungs, an 
covered on the inſide with a membrane call- 
ec the pleura, Lee; he ca 44 4 
THORN (S.) the ſharp pointed prickle of a 
buſh, roſe-trce, &. alſo figuratively, any 
| —_— trouble, or uncalineſs is called a 
fern. . ; 
THO'RNBACK (S.) the name of a fiſh that 
has on its back thorny; ſharp prickles, that 
muſt be flead off before it can be eaten ; alſo 
a cant name of an old maid or woman that 


9 


bas lived thirty or forty years fingle or un- 


married. 
THO/RNBURY (S.) in Glouceſterſhire, hath a 
cuſtomary mayor, 12 aldermen, and two con- 
ſtables 3 the aldermen are ſuch perſons as 
have been mayors; it hath a market 
weekly on Saturday ; the pariſh'is 20 miles 
in circumference; diſtant from London 8 
computed, and 106 meaſured miles, 
THO/RNBY (A.) troubled with, or full of 
thorns, -troubles, difficulties, &c, 
THO'ROUGH (Part.) quite through from 
one end to the other, . 
THO'ROUGH-BASS (s.) in Muſick, is the 
full baſs played with all the chords, and 
which accompanies or goes thro' the whole 
concert, though the principal inſtruments 
change or ſtand flill often, , 
THO'ROUGH-FARE (S,) a common paſſige 
or leading place from one ſtreet, court, &c, 
to another. j 4 
THO/ROUGH-STITCH (Adv.) s comple- 
tion or full ending or finiſhing of a matter. 
THO'RSTON or THRA/PSTON (S.) in 
Northamptonſhire, which tho' it be not emi- 
nent either for trade or building, yet it is de- 
lightfully fituated in a fine valley, and ſur - 
rounded with a rich ſoil, and well watered, 
has a fine bridge over the New, and a "0 
market weekly on Tueſday; diſtant from 


Londen $4 computed, and 65 meaſured miles, 
THOSE Part.) perſons or things firſt ſpoken 
of, or pointed to, | 


THOU (Part.) the fingle perſon immediately 


ſpoken to za, Thon art the _— 


HOUGH 


THOUGHT (s.) that act of 
\ operation of the foul, whereby 
or know any thing. 


gs tog | 
 THREADor THRE/DDLE (V.) to put thread, 
f)/k, worſted, &c, into a needle, , 

TRREA'D-BARE (A.) worn almoſt out, or: 
very bare of wool, &c, ſo thit the threads 
poſe the Ruff, Sec. are plainly ſeen. 
THREAT (V.) to poſitively affirm or iaſiſt 
upon a thing, to beat no gainſaying- or de- 


mal, - | 
THREAT (8.) a menace of inflition of po- 

niſhme nt. ; | ; 
THREA/TEN (V.) to menace or 


terriſy a. 
on witls inflicting puniſhment, 


THRENO/DIa (S.) 2 dirge or mournful ſong | 


or poems to fing at funerals, &c. 
THRESH (V.) to beat corn out of the ears; 


alſo to chaſtiſe or puniſh a perſon with 


beating. | | 
THRESHER (S.) a country-man that works 
er gets his maintenance by beating the grain 


out of the cars of wheat, or other corn, with | 


» flail, 
THRE/SHOLD. ($.) the lowermoſt 

timber of a door - way. | 
THRICE (S.) three times. 5 | 
THRIFT or THRI'FTINESS (S.) faving- 
_ nels, houſewifery, caretulneſs, &c. 
THRIFTY (A.) ſparing, induſtrious, careful, 
THRILL (V.) to glide or move geatly and 

conſtantly along. | | 
THRIVE (V.) to grow rich, increaſe, proſper, 
or ſucceed well in the world, 
THROAT (S.) the wind-pipe, and parts ad- 


accent, p 
| Tun A.) beating, panting, &c. as 
a ſwelling or part does with a ſtrong 
Iſe, : 
THRONE (8) a chair of ſtate, generally com- 
poſed of rich materials, raiſed two or three 
Heps above the ground, and coyered with a 
.  Ennopy for kings and princes to fit under at 
times of publick ceremonies ; in Scripture, 
heaven is called the throne of God, and the 
earth bis foo j and in the Fewiſh Di. 
ſation, the ark of the covenant was ef- 
reemed the 1hrone of God, 


frame or 


fl is very difficult to paſs and repaſs./ 


in great nombers; alſo to croud, preſs | 
foil of, c. through a multitude of —— n 


| THROWS (s.) the pains that a woman feeh 


, 


THU 


people met together in one place, ſo that it 


THRONG (V.) to emble or meet toyethe; 


0 


THRO'PPLE or THRO/TTLE(V.) to he 
a perſon, to ſiop one's breath by ſqueezing 
 - the wind. pipe very tightly or hard, 
THROUGH (Part.) from end to end, or fd 
to fide, either of a place or thiog, 
THROUGH-OU'T (Part.) all over, quite 
through; 8c; - | 

THROW V.) to make or prepare fille, threw, 
&c. fit for the needle, ſhuttle, &c, alſo ty 
caſt or Ning a thing away. 
THRO/WER or THRO/WSTER (s.) one 
who prepares or makes filk, thread; &e, ft 
to be woven or worked with a needle, 


in child- birth. 
THRUM Ss (S.) the ends of weavers wary, 
either ſilk or worfted, &c, 
THRUST (S:) a thove or puſh, againk thy 
wall, &c, | | 
THRUST (V.) to ſhove, puſh againſt; or fron 
one in a rude manner, . . 
THU'LE (S.) by the Antients, efteemed the 
| ſartheſt part of the world, the utmoſt exten 
that a perſon could go, ſuppoſed to be n 
i0and a ſmall diſtance beyond the Oy ln, 
THUMB (S.) he ſhorteſt, firſt, and thicket 
finger ona perſon's hand, = | 
THU'MMIM (S.) ſomething worn by th 
e, bigh · prieſts in their pontiſical dre 
t what it was preciſely the learned hat 
not determined, ſome imagine it was 6 
any thing material, but an extraordinay gif 
of God to thoſe of the office upon extraet- 
dinary occaſions, whereby they were enableſ 
to return anſwers to the king or others, ub 
conſulted them upon great emergencies, 
THUMP (S.) a blow with the hand clenebd, 
or doubled up, commonly called a fit, 
THUMP (V.) to beat or ſtrike with the hat 
or fiſt ; alſo to punch with a long ſtiek lia 
a watchmao in the night. f 
THU/MPING (s.) beating,/puſhing, or mal- 
ing a noiſe with one's hand, or a long fb, 
THU'MPING (A.) large, big, great, or alu 
- unuſual fize, | 
THU'NDER (S.] a noiſe made in the air hilt 
the roaring of a cannon, or. occaſioned by i 
commixtion of diſagreeing vapours that g 
nerate noiſy exploſions. | 
THUNDER (V.) tomakg a loud noiſe is the 
air like the exploſion of confined gun-yor- 
der; alſo to ſcold, florm, or make an 2070 
- Ngiſe with the voice, : 
THU/NDERING (A.) loud, noiſy, tenible 
threatening, &c, : 
THU/RSDAY (s.) the fifth day of ovr cove 
mon week, ſo called from the idol 7% 


THRONES (.) among ſome writers, means 
- : the tbjtd order of angels, e | 


4 


| whichwas worſhipped by the ancient d 


'THRONG (s.) a great croud or mibliitule / 


THUS (Part.) like to or after this manner, 
THWART (V.) to croſs, ver, teize, contra- 


river, &c ü ; 3 
THWACK 14 .) to beat or threſh ſeverely or 
 tharply ; 


TIB (S.) a cant name for a w 


TICK (S.) a habit or ill euſtom, contrated 


TICK (v.) to mark or prick off articles of ac- 


| TICKET (5.) a note, or piece of coin, me- 


ruck ET (V.) to ſet or put labels upon goods, 


es, &c. ; * — 
rich Hi (S.) in the Vi Riding of York- 
Hire, is a diſlinct liberty 
| weekly market on Saturday, diſtant from 


TVCKþ.B (v.) to excite' 2 plest ag | nſation 
in tg body that ogcalong laughter; alſo 10 


e 


Riding of Yorkſhire, is a ſmall borough town 
2 an — market on Monday 
jt-ſends two members to parliament z dif- 
tant from London 362 computed, and 199 
meaſured miles, 7 g $14 


hy RN is. the Sea Language, is 
when. one ſhip lies or is anchored, ſo as to 


* 0 4 r 
. , . 
1 
8 : — 1 G 


THURSKE, or Task (s. in the Noreh-, to amuſe one's ſelf or ink 


( ing — _ that which is agreeable 2 

TVCKLISH (A.) ſubjeR, Hable, of apt to be 
; - tickled very eafily;z alſo any thing that ſtanda 
| —.— a very dangerous or hazardous con- 


a on. 0 
| -&c, as a tid bie is a roaſt or boil'd 05 4 
TV/DDESWALD or 'TVDSWALL (8.) in 


, 7 


to ſqueeze or preſs cloſe toge- 


ther, 
THYME, vulgarly called TIME (S.) an aro- 


matick plant or tree. that bears very ſmall 
leaves, uſed to ſeaſon broths and meats, to 
render them ſavoury or. reliſhing. 


TUARA (S.) a tall, high, ſharp-pointed eap, | 


anciently worn by the kings and ſovereign 
princes, &c, among the Perfians, 

; e or miſtreſs ; 
alſo a name frequently given to a ſhe cat, or 
a prating girl. X 


by ſome horſes running their teeth all along 
the manger, halter, &c, as though they were 
biting it aſunder ; alſo a particular ſort of 
ve ſtrong &riped linen cloth; woven: to 
—4 the eaſes of pillows, bolſters, or beds, 
to contain the feathers, flocks, &c. where- 
with they are ſtuffed or filled; alſo'to make 
ſailors jackets, &c, of; it is alſo called eick- 
ing; alſo a worm or inſect that breeds in the 
fleſh of living ſheep, e. 


count to be aſcertained of their truth and 
exatneſs ; alſo to run or get into the debt 
of alehouſe-keepers, chandlers, &c, 


tal, &c, ſo made as not to be eaſily counter- 
feited, by which a perſon is entitled 10 go 
in and ſee a comedy, opera, ball, &c, alſo 
to receive money for ſervice done on ſhip- 
board, &c. alſo a label to put on goods, bags 
of money, Se. to know the value, quantity, 

, &c, alſo a piece of ſtampt metal worn 
by the licens'd porters in the city of London, 
that if they ſhould go away with any par- 
cel of goods, money, &c. they may be ſent 
vith, - upon application to their proper of- 
ice, their ſureties ſhall be obliged to make 
good the damage, ſo that it do not exceed 


to deliver out notes for plays, ſeamens wa- 
itſelf, and has a 


2 119 computed, and 149 meaſured 


es. 


hinder another's going out of nal _ 


ire, an indifferent town, wherein is a 
rchand free ſchool, whoſe market is 
weekly on Wedneſday z diſtant from London 
120 computed, and 147 meaſured miles, 
'TI/DDLE (v.) to pleaſe, amuſe, or play with, 

to fondle. or make much of, to — 
4 kumour. | , , : 
"TIDE (s.) the natural fluftuation of the was. 
ter of the Tea, and ſome rivers, whereby it 
| increaſes and decreaſes its quantity at par- 
ticular times and places, the firſt being called 
the tide of flood, the laſt the ide of ebb 
when the tide or flow of water runs again 
the wind, it is called a windward ride, in 
which caſe, the ſea breaks moſt, and runs 
higheſt, ; n 
TIDESMAN 60 a cuſtom- houſe officer, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to be always ready on 
ſhore or on ſhip-board, to watch and ſee 
that no-goods go on ſhore out of any ſhip 
6 e bound, till the cuſtom or duty be 
pai 7 Kc. . $5 * 
TIDINGs (S.) news or accounts of perſons 
or things that were abſent. SES 
TID (A.) neat, notable, ſharp, briſk, care- 
ful, clever, Ke. 19 
TIE (V.) to bind or faſten” things together 
with a firing, &c, alſo to obligate one's felf 
| for another by bonds, &c. to perform certain 


conditions, &c, * 
TIE (S.) an obligation or reaſon why a perſon 
does or ſhould do a thing; in a Ship, thoſe 
' ropes by which the yards hang, and that 
carry them up when the halliardsare firain- 
ed, are called tits, ; 1 
TIERCE (s.) a veſſel of wine containing - 
gallons, or the third part of a pipe; in the 
Romiſp Liturgy, it is one of the canonical 
hours for prayers, vis, eight in the winter 
and ten inthe ſummer at night; at Cardi, it 
is a ſequence, or three following cards of one 
ſort z in Heraldry, it is the diviſion of 'a 
ſhield into three equal parts, COS 
TIES (S.) the obligations that any perſons 
ſtand in towards others 3 and on Sbip- board, 
it means thoſe four ſtrand ropes, hawſer- 
laid, by which the yards bang, and are car- 
ried up upon occaſion,” © FEY 
TIFF (S.) a ſmall quantity of any driakable 
liquor, though generally ſpoken of punch; 
Ab an. angry fit or ſcolding bourt- 1 
TIFF (V.) to ſcold, be angry, or ſhew reſent- 
ment at ſomething done or ſaid by another, 


* 


TI'GER or TY/GþR ($.)s fierce vie be 


TM 


of the 4ion ſpecies/ whoſe in is varlegated 
by long ſtripeg of: ſundiy colours ; its ſhape 
much like a cat, having long talons, = 
much larger-in-fizey it is ſo nimbie and ac 
tive, that the poets have repreſented. it as | 
_ generated by the wind ; in the Mogul Count, 


they ſhew combats between men and vii: 
For ſport, pot ain nant + 77 
TIGHT (A.) neat, ſpruce, clever, houſe- 


© wiſely; alſo very cloſe. or ſit to contain li- 


gor, &6, alſo very. ſevere, or hard to deal 


. Withe.. „ Soars rile tht RS | 
Ti'GHTEN (v.) to draw ſtenit or cloſe, 'to| 


, make veſſels fit to hold liquor, &c. 5 


TILE (S.) an uſeful piece of goods, made of 


_ arth, baked, and commonly flat, ſometimes] 
quatre, ſometimes parallelogramic, &c, for] 


the purpoſe of payements, covering of houſes, 
&c | : i 


houſes with tiles. 
TILL {(Part,) until, or ſo long as ſomething 

ſhall be done, &c., : | | 
TILL (S,) a little box or drawer uſed by retail 

tradeſmen to put the money in they imme- 
_ Gdiately take for the goods then ſold, c. 
TILL (V.) to improve, plough, dig, huſband, 
or manure the ground fit for ſowing corn, 


e., | 

Ti'LLAGE (8.) the culture, improvement, 
digging or ploughing of the ground. 

TVLLEK (S.) among the Seamen, is the ſame 

wih helm, only they call it ler in à boat, 
and helm in a ſhip; alſo a digger, plougher, 
or manurer of the enth. | | 

TILT (S.) a cloth or covering to put over the 
hoops of a boat, waggon, c. to keep the 

- Paſſengers from the weather, either ſun or 
pain, n 1 5 

TILT (V.) to fight or encounter in an open 
place on hurſeba:k with ſpear or lance, by 
fixing or reſting it againſt the ſaddle, and 
ſpurring the horſe, both the parties meet 
with great violence ; alſo to raiſe one end of 

„ barrel with liquor in it, to make the other 

fink down the lower, in order to let the li- 

- quor run out, when almoſt at the bottom, 
or but little left in the caſk, 

TVLT BOAT (S.) a boat covered with cloth 
ts keep off the ſun, wind, rain, c. but 
commonly meant thoſe large boats that carry 
great numbers of paſſengers, goods, &c, at a 

_ time ſrom Lendon to Graveſend, and back 
2 ain, &c. 5 1 ; 

TVYMAR (S.) in the Turk ſb Policy, is a fief or 

_ poſſeſſion given by the grand ſeignior to cer- 

. tais perſons to maintain themſelves, and to 
ſerve him in his wars, and theſe are ſettled 

| by /etters patents, and may be from fix to 

+ 29-999, aſpers, and no more, 20 000 being 

- the revenue of a zaim; the Timarion are 
obliged to equip a horſeman for every 3000 
aſpert oo enum, who are called gebelins 
and diſpoſed in regiments that have their 


TIN 
they ore nevet ezeuſed ![Terving in pith 
with the train, which, their eftatey-oblige 
/ ; them. t6 bring into the | field with them; 
they arc obliged to ſerve: whether it be h) 
bea ordand, andif-fielt; are-cartiedin lir 
| if children they are carried in baſkets," At. 

to be uſed to the fatigue of à camp From! 
| /their childhood; fome hate their tebenmt 
| fixed to them and their heirs, others oni u 
themſelves duting liſ ee 
TIMA RIO Ts (s.) among the Turks, are fuch 
ſoldiers as en joy the reve nue of certain land: 
allowed them by the grand ſeignior io ſene 
| dig die,, e AGO? 
'TYMBER (S.) all large trees or wood fit ſor 
uilding ſtrong work, whether ſhips ct th 


houſes'; alſo in Furriery, à bundle contain- th 
ing 40 ſkins or furs,” j 
TIMBER (V.) to make place ſufficient Wil *: 
ſtrong or fit for ſervice with timber, &e. T1" 
| TYMBREL ($.) a muſical inſtrument formerly li 


in ule, eſpecially among the women, to 
| dance and fing to, but now quite laid aſide, 
TIME (S.) commonly means the meaſure of 
motion or duration of any things ſometime 
it means opportunity, or a favourable mo- 
ment for the doing or forbearing any things 
in Seripturs, it ſometimes means the birt, 
ſometimes the death of a perſon, and ſome · 
times that ſpacehe acts or does any thing in, 
or has power ſor the quantity of in.; 
we comm. meaſure or hiſtinguiſh the 
quantity or duration of it by years, months, 
days, hours, &c, which are alſo made or 
determined by the luminaries, &c, and called 
ſometimes aftronomick ins, and ſometimes 
civil time; in Muſick, it is the giving each 
note according to the compoſition its proper 
| length or continued ſound; and this is 
again called common, duple, or tri 
time. 3 | +. 
TI'MELY (Part.) in fit, 'proper, or due time, 
ſeaſonably, opportunely, &c, | 
TI'MID or TI/MOROUS (A.) fearful, 
frightfyl, ftartliſh, &c, | 
TFMIDNESS, TIMYDITY, or TIMO. 
ROUSNESS (S.) feartulneſs, of a fright- 
ful or weak diſpoſition of mind, wanting of 
5 courage, Ke. 5 15 . 
TIN (S.) by ſome is called an imperſect or 
compound metal, white and ſofter than filver, 
and harder than lead, and ſo imagined to be 
made up of both, though the mines. of tin, 
and its ſeveral propertie”, ſhew this tobe 2 
mere chimera, for firft it js tighter than all 
other metals, and yet ſo ductile, &c. The 


Chymifts call it Jupiter, J - 
TVRCTURE 47 mixture of one thing 
with another, eſpecially in 2 and 
' Phyfich, whereby liquors are coloured | 
impregnated with the colours and virtues of 
herbs, flowers, &c, and theſe ate ſometimes 
| .called-clixirs, and uſed as vomits, -purge%, 


| «elonclhs, with colours and Kettle - drums; 


Ke. * * . 4 ; LEE 5 
TVYNCTURED (&.) coloured, Raind 49s 
5 1% 9 Sia $ 


ö ane ane 


3 - 


Pon 
Alo the being inclined" 10 the love of arts,' 
ſciences, 8 ts hen 220 


* 


4 K % 368 
IND (V.) to light a candle, fire, Se. 
DER (80 fas clean Unen eteth; burnt, 


and which being fliſſed or extinguiſhed, is 
of -a black colour, and will, upon the Beſt! 
ſroke of a flint'and Reel, take fire, whereby 
„ match; ſaiali-coal;' tobacco, &c. may be 
lj ted, Po te do coeds det OT ih” 

er (v.) to colour or dip any thing in a 
tincture, flight dye, cc. 


T/NGLE (S.] a noiſy buzzing in the ears, 


proceeding from an obſtruttlon, or ſome- | 


thing that irritates the ear, whereby the air 
4 ſhut up, is com inually moved by the 
beating of the arteries, and the drum of the 
ear is lightly verbetated ; in other parts of 
the body, it detaſions 4 pricking ſort of pain, 
the parts having been preſſed too cloſely to 
gether, endeavour to felloie themſelves to 

their natural poſtore : 9 
TINGLING or TFNKEING'TS.) a jantz. 
ling indiſtinet ſort of noiſe 5 lo 4 fort of 
pricking pain or yheaBnels In 'any part of 

; i 02131299 21 575, £99724 79 


the body, © ee FORT WTR ER 
TI'NKER (S.) an rtjficer that goes about the 
freets tinkling the bottom of à braſs veſſe 


— 12 * 


with a ſticle to zie notice Hat he 1s ready 
to mend ſauce pan, kettles; „ * 
TI/NSEL (S.) very thin plates of braſi e. 
— #F Leto bs 22 i pat 
&c, to repreſent gold, filver};"&c; ' eſe Fre 
——_ "hy littfe, pr mull of Rature,” | 
TIF{S.Y the end, 


point, Vt" extteniity of any 


thing, as of the tongue, ear, &c; alſo the 

iff of caffing the dona. K 
kittler,” ninepins, Ge. 

TF(y.) to put filver plate; e. touhd the 

edge of u leather pot, o earthen cup,” Kc. 

o to knock down ſtcletſes, ffinepins, "&c, 

with a bowl, the perfo dem dnlyRinding 
Au ad *1 99-1757. -f 


cloſe to the frame RS Fe 
TIP.O/FF (V.) to die, Bon ran away; Pall off 


ot down, ſwallow, or op," 99 
TYPPET (s.) an ornanteits Covering for 
women's necks, commoßy mattiof th fors 


of ables, cc. alſo the fearf pf doctor i 
TIPPLE (S.) any ſort of #finſable liquor, but 
particularly wine, front beęr, Kc. 
TFPPLE (V.) to drink "wb "and often, to 
mph Th 8 {> by 2 | * As * N q 
| 8.) = boon: Companion, one that 
Pr 5000 Fl een ardak ba | 
TIPPLING (s.) fuddfing, geit int merry with 
Trout Buoy, repent PERoOg THY 7h ny” 
TyYPSEY (A. ] intoxicated with fi 
ning to be drunk; muddled, or difordered 
with liquor. . 
STAFF (8.] the office? into whoſe cu- 
ſtody a court of ene commits their 
priſoners or offenders, YO 
TYP-TOE (S.) nanding upon the tips or ends 
of one's 1099, dete of ths gilt of the 


* 
75 


* 


OS EE EEE, 
9-75 7 * 


TYTHABLE (A,) that is liable to pey tither, 
|” of the benth paft ef the commodity produ- 
LNG, 29H „„ 1 


TIRE ts.) ebe nttite] dreſe, or ornsments 
With which pet ions clothe their heads ; and 
on Ship board, it is d row or runge of tuns, 
which are differently denominated as they 
are differently ſituated, 4 Fa 
TIRE (V.) to eclothe, ornament, or dreſs ; 
1 weary; fatigue, plague; fret, perpiex, 
4 #4 5 010455 644 4+ 141 71 


IRESOUME (A.) feriguing, weatiſome, 
plaguing, perplexing, Se. 
VREWOMAN (S.] one Who makes it her 
whole buſineſs to cut women's hair, and 
rige their heads. ny Ph 
[1'SHBITE (S.) among the Fre, was an in- 
haubitant or 250 of the city Thiſbe * 
Thiſbbe, in the country of Gilead, beyond 
| Jordan, from hence came the prophet 
Elijah, firnamed the Tiſpbite. FEST 
TVSSU (S.) a rich ſort of ſtuff, for cloathe, 
. — c. inter woven with gold, filver, 


— — 


FIT (8.) 2 pretty ſmall creature, 25 a horſe, 
| bird, Woman Kc. | ee $4? 

TITE or TIGHT (A.) cloſe, fit to contain ar 
eee water, dec. alſo ſevere, obſtinate, 


# 


ITHE4V,) to lay an impeſition or tax upon 


I . any eommodity, whereby it would be liable 
; to pay the tenth pers to the king, clergy, 
ce. 331 {C37 & ot „„ „ TV | 


1 


/TITHES (S.) are now generally underſtbod to | 


Vel incli-] 


| 


[ 


| 


5 


Tioleling excited by the gent 


be thoſe proportions of the inerosſe of the 


| '' froit#' of the earth," which are paid to the 


clergy for their maintenance ; 'theſe were 
ſeſttled in England, ut on the year 736, 
TITILLA/TION (S,) a pleafiog ſenſation or 
e friction of 
one part of the body againft another. 7 
——— the name or diſtinction of ho» 
nouf that is given perſons or offices; alſo 
' the name & hereby a book is called, &. alſo 
the right whereby a perſon lays claim to an 


ante; Kc. | 
TYTTER or TW TTER (v.) to laugh 
'' lightly, Wantonly, or fooliſhly, 0 g'ggle up- 
on trifling occaſions, © © 
TFYTTUE'TA'TTLE(S.) prating, Gily, idfe, 
© foofiſh chat or difcourfe, © © 3 
TI/'TULAR (A.] belonging to a title ; allo” 
' one that bas only a title of tionour or power. 
Mithöut che ſubſtance,” A 
TYVERTON (S.) in Deomſhire, is an ancient 
borough-town, governed by a mayor, 13 
© burgeſſes, Ke. and is now grown very con- 
' Gderable both for the number and wealth of 
ite inhabitants, occafionet by the woollen 
manufacture, which is vigorouſly carried o 
- "here; eſpecially kerſeys, and ſuch like ki 
of Ruffs4 it Nands of the river Ex, andhas 
a very fine flone bridge over it, and alfo an- 
other over the lictierriver'L:man ; here id 


- 
4 


famous free ſchool v ei endowed, its mark et 


Ml 
1s 


/Þs plamtifolly 


manner of ee may work wie 3 it — 
35 36 — —— roo yer — 
1 163 ur 
miles. This town is. — for having | 
been three times almoſt deſtroyed by fire, ! 
vix. in 1 is laſt | 


1612, and 1731 int 

" fire the 1 — a —.— 

very little of the manufadures being ſayed 

but what happened to be t 2 into the: 

- churches and meeting- 

75 the fields by the, frighted — 
922 ) — expreſſion ſignifying right: or 

„ place, or thing. 


motion 10 bw 
"TOAD 8.) : — of an amphibious nature, 


und ſaid to contain poiſon, and of a diſagree- 
able or ſhocking form of figure, 


it bas been baked in the oven, till it is 


over of a brown colour, to put into water, 
beer, wine, 4c. to render it more pleaſant to 


TOAST (8.) bread baked before. the fire 2 


rink; alſo a celebrated 1 noted per 


ſon whoſe health is often drank. in company. 


TOAST (V.) to bake ſlices of bread; before} 
* , the fire till they are brown ;, alſo to propaſe 


itants, 


"moo 


#1} TOLEDO 5.)'a ſwardyj'the b 
; was made cage 1440 in in —— 
5 


for ſuch ſort of work... . 
O/LERABLE ( A.) chat may be bend | 
or that is middlingly wel made or done, 
Pa (Vio permit, indulge, ben 
with, ſuf 4 £onnive st, K,. 

TOLER Hon 1399 permiflion, ſufſerane, 

allowance, connivance, &. 

TOLL (S.) an ,ackpowledgement, tribute, « 
| fine, —— for 3 to go through certain 


Kc, for grinding corn 
Sail, or Lande liborty to ſell gopds is a ki 
TOLL (V.).to, 


| 


found » bell in in 2 welanchey 

TOMB ($.).s grave or 2 1 
. or 3c p pecia 

ſuch as ur built up with warte 'of didi. 
O/M-BOY.(8.) a. wanton, romping 5 

2 ing — ee oy Qive 1 ſports or — "6, 

rb ) » Gngle volume of a large hook u 

for the convenience of ca- 


tal, (8. 
tion or grande ur, T 95 
ra bees boy than a girl. 


* x is —— into ſeveral parts, 

" health to be «mak at a en 10. RROW(Pan.) che time that con- 
. yt e. mences aftet, twelve of the clock it nights ; 
TOBA'CCO. 6 1 # a. He Indian and very | "this or any other preſent day, and contiaue T 
much uſed to * after dried till reel ofthe clock a night, or N 

22 cut (nally 42 8 the of the green}. - four. hours 

apd extradts in oils, Ac. are uſed in Todor (2. the eutting/ a child N 
* ointments, &. T of its mother's AI 


1802 (8. I" Jes 
tobacco, 


| TOICCATA or roco (8.) in Mufti, | 


ON, 
'T rON.or FUN (8. in Fry is ctw bullen 


unds,. - 
2 tar mporary E (8. tion that, j 
Een ORE (gage thee 
N "209 (3) ($ a bungie ool the quantity of is i lo i0eJp rol — of bealth, &c. 2 22 
gree that is paſs fron 
1708. 0 Part, this preſent time, now, im- 5 NN — Iſo tl liar ſound f 
mediately, . _— . x of g perſon's N m cal inftrumes, 


TOE ($, er parts that are at the » 


whether it be ha 


end of every common perſon's L having To Nos ($.) 40 inſtroment confiiiog of 199 
ore ory ny ee ayer Lender ry adi 
nd; ina t is the to take up live 
upon = fore nh | f 


between the quarters. 


TOGE/THER (Part) an aſſembly or company 


1 — 15 or things. whereby we out minds to ons 
labour, fatigue — pris, another in articulate ſounde ; alſo a partic 

5952. (8 a ſcare or trap to crea | lar ſ or Janguage, as the E. 2 10 
tures in. French F ſo the 


' TOIL (.) to. labour hard, to. take muck 
pains, to drudge, &c. alſo to enſnare, or en- 


N — hate or other wild creature in a tis, cuſtom, tariff, e. to the king of 
| rap, dc 22 for goods ported or exported if 
| TOI i 66.) the covering of alady's droffing ping, 
1050 © (6. x clipping, having, poll 
Torr e (4. Arden, — fa- _—_ or ae the hair or wool fron 
| a perion or cre 


th our ſathom, pros ye ay mag 


fest 
20e 8.) a mark, 6gn, or 


. 
morandum, whereby one perſon conveys his 
mind or inclination to another an 


and to renn 
.heated iron. 
{ TONGUE 228 the — of. ſpeech, 


with which it % 


rb 


8. dug, 
TUNNAGE ( 122 


TOOL (S.) an inftrument of any ſort or kink 
1 to do or perſorm any fort of buſineſs with; 
160 a perſon hat = what another deſire 


thou contrary to his own * af 


| 


bor gv.) to bier, . hoing ef any othef 
: of wind muſical inftrument; - | 
TOOTH (S.) a bony ſubſtance bat grows in; 


TOOC/TH-ACH (S.) 2 violent 
order in the gums or roots of 
caſioned ſometimes 
caries, &c, SETS 7 FRG ets 

oO THIN G (S.) in A.cbiiecture, is a corner 

ſtone, &c. left protuberant beyond the plan- 
or upright of a wall, to join into more kouſeh 
ot buildings hereafter ; alſo the eutting dents, 
or making teeth in a'clock; or watch wheel; 
in a comb, or in a mill wheel, &e. Se: 

TOO/THLESS (A.) tripped of, or that hath 
no teeth, ſpoken of aged people, whoſe teeth 

ate loſt or worn out. 2a 616 | | 

TO00/THSOME (A.) pleaſant or agreeable to 

the taſte, 9 a a | F 


in or diſf- 


* 


thing ; alſo a play - thing for children; alſo 


the croſs trees near the bead of 2 maſt. | 
TOP (V.) to put the uppermoſt part on any 
. thing; alſo to exceed in ſtature or height, 
wit, cunning, &c. alſo to cheat or trick any 
one with dice, cards, &. 
TO/PARCHY (S.) a lordſhip or government 
of a place or canton, that you to the perſon 
poſſefling it no particular title, either of go - 

-- vernor; preſident, tetrarch, Kiag, &c, | 
TO/PAZ (s.) by ſome is eſteemed a precious 
ſtone of a curious green colour, like an eme- 
,. rald; but others, and that is now more ge- 
. nerally agreed to, ſay it is of a delicate yel- 
lo or gold colour, like the ſun ; this ſtone 
was the ſecond in the firſt row of the Jeuiſb 


name Simeon was engrav em. 
TOPE (V.) to driak much and often, 
ſtrong drink, &c. to ſuddle, &c, 
TOPE(S.) a ſup or page oe liquor; alſo a 
diſorder that occafions a ſwelling in the bones, 
TOP-HEAVY (A.) drunk, one whoſe head is 
100 heavy for his heels, + ft © 
TO/PHET ($.) ſome imagine this to be the 
butchery or place of Naughter at Firuſul:m, 

' lying to the ſouth of the city, in the valley 
of the children of Hinnam; and where it is 
alſo ſaid; that a conſtant fire was kept for 
burning the carcaſes and other filth that 


wine, | 


alſo that they caſt the aſhes and remains of 


leb by: beat of drum ; the ſtatue 
was braſs, hollow within; with its arms ex 
tended, and ſtooping a little forward 5 they 


the mouth to eat our food Wii. 


| e teeth, oct | 
d omen elk 3 


| TOP (S.) the ſuromit of uppermoſt pin of any | 


a round frame or floor of boards lying upon | 


'F 


 bigh-prieſt's breaſt- plate, upon which the 


was brought out of the city; there ic was] 


their falſe gods, when they demoliſhed their} 
' altars and broke down their ſtatues; others“ 
fay, it was here they offcred to their god Me. 
Meolocby 


K n 


4 


5 T PR 6 
TOR 


TOfPICK*(8.)'a fabjett or ches to diſpute or 
make a diſcourſe upon 
2 (S.) fuddling, barg drinking, gurz- 
in * e. P64. +: 4. 66-24 + 39 5 * WIEK 1.5 T4 
TOPOGRAPHY (s.) $eeſcrition of fome 
one particular city or eguntry town, puri 
or manor, without taking ice of its rela- 
. tion to any adjacent part. | 
TO/PPING (A.) rich, fine, great, noble, 


powerful, mighty, e. 
TO/PSHAM (S.) in Devonfoire, a ſmall 
that has a market weekly, on Saturday; di- 
cant from Lenden 139 computed, and 133 
meaſured miles. | 
'TO/PSY-TURVY (Part.) the wrong fide, or 
5 — ONE] the bottom where the top 


TORCH (s.) a var light to carry in che open 
dir, to light people in the ue ſome - 
4 383888 a flambe se, link, &c, 
TORE or TORUS (S.) ia ArchireFlvre, and 
eſpecially in that nh called the Artick- 
© Baſe, it is the large round mouldi 
TORE or TORN (Arent, pulled afonder by 
violence, or parted In an irregular manner, 
TORMENT (V.) to fi or punith the body 
3 teize, ver, or trouble the mind 
much. ———S—³ - 
[A.) efũletint, painful, 


TORMENNTING | 
grievous, Se. n 
TORNADO (s.) a ſudden and violent guſt or 
ſtorm of wind. THY W 1 | 
TORPID (A.) benumbed, deadened, flow, 
e. „ 
TOR REP ACTION (8.) 4 ſeorchiag, heat- 
ing, perching, melting, Ke. 1 8 
TO/RRENT (S.) a very ſtrontz or violent 


treat of running water, 


4 x 
» 


{| TO/RRID (A.) very hot, ſcorching, burning, 


* 505 
3 #1 


or parehiag. | 
TO'RRIFY (V.) to parcels, 
bale in, or before the fire. 
TO/ZRINGTON or TOWRIDGE-TOWN 
(S.) iv Devonſhire, ſeated on the fide of a 
mill at-og the river 2 formerly it ſent 
| members to parliament, but it do-s ho: now, 
altho' it is a very rich and populous place, 
being full of merchants, who drive a large 
trade to Ireland, We; it is à large town, and 
has a very great market weekly on Saturday z 
it has two churches, the old one very ls 
in which is k-pt a good library; it was in- 
corporated by queen Mary I. by the name of 
the mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes of Greae 
Torrington, under whoſe government the. 
town now remains, keeping ſeffions within 
themſelves, Sc. diftant from Londen 158 
computed, and 192 meaſured miles. 


at, roaſt, or 


other before it, they put the child intende 


ſoon fell down into the fire at the foot of the 
flatue, whoſ: thrieks and cries were drow n- 
ed by the tattling of d: ums, aud the found of 
other muſical inſtruments, | | 


ted a great fire within the ſtatue, and an- 


to be ſacrificed upon one of irs arms, Which! 


TORT (A.) pulled ſtrait, tight, ce. Nike a 
rope wound round a capſten., N 
TO/RTOISE (S.] an amphibious creature, 
covered with a large, fine-coloured ſhell, of 
which many curious toys are made. 
TO'RTURE (v.) to put a perſon to exquiſite 
patu, to afflict, gie ve or any one. 
oer 


T O 
e (8.), very ap pein, kreat af. 


on of 2 | : > 
'TO/RY:($;)-at 854 meant thoſe EI Papifts, 
who murdered and plundered thbeProteſtants ; 

_ but of hate years it has meant all thoſe Zig. 


. of any —— 


Vere ſaid t ſe the cauſe of the Pre 
tender, in oppoſition to the houſe of Hanover, 
TOSS (V.) to.throw or caſt vpwards, 
'TO/SS-POT (S.) a cant name for one that is 
a lover of liquor, eſpecially; to exceſs; a 
drunk ard, or fuddle- cap. 
TO/TAL (S.) the Whole amount of many 
numbers, or ſmall ſums, & . ; 
TOT NESs (s.) in, Devonſhire, 
Pd | borough-town, con | 
fireet 3 formerly it yas of much more note 


than it'is at preſent,' having now: more pri- 


vate than tradefmen's\bouſes ; it ſtands on 
the decline of a rocky hill, and was hereto- 
fore ſurroun“ ed with ſtrong walls, which 
are now gone io run; it enjoys ſeyeral pri- 
vileges, as of bein > pot by a mayor and 

_ - bis brethren, and of ſending two members 


to parliament, c., its market is weekly, | 


- _ well ſupplied with proviſions, on Saturday, 
4 from London 160 computed, and 196 

meaſured miles, n 
TO'TTER (V.) 10 ftard unſſesdiſy, to ſhake 


or reel to and fro; alſo to be unſettled in| 


one's judgment or opinion of any thing, c. 
TO'TUM (S.) a game or play to draw in-chil- 
dren, &c; wyole-their money, under the ſpe- 
cious pretence of playing ſix for one, when 
at the ſame time the gameſter has eight 
chances to five,  / »« 
. TOUCH (V.) to lay one's bande, Se, lightly 
on any thing; to ſand, lie, pa's\by, &c. ſo 
.. Cloſe to a perſon or thing as to join, &c, al- 
© to to try the goodneſs or purity of gold and 
.. filver, by applying it to 2 /ouch-fone; alſo to 
as upon a muſieal ipſtrument. 
-TOUCH (s.) the a& or ſenſe of 
thing; alſo of trying go'd or filver upon a 
_ None ; alſo the well or ill making of a mu- 
ea! 
TT * 1 5; + | | 
.TOU/CH-KOLE (s.) tbe forall bole that is 


drilled near; the britch of any gun or piece 


of ordnance, in order to lay beaten gunpow- 
der upon it, which being fred, communi- 
' , cates fire to the charge within, and ſo let 
off the piece. | 


* 


'TOU/CH-$TONE (s.) a ſort of flate or ftone 


uſed by the goldſmiths to try metals, parti- 

culariy gold and Glyer;z alſo a metaphorical 

'- expreſſion for #ny fart of trials concerning 

the truth or falſity of a matter, | 
TOUCH» WOOD (S.) fuch as is very old, 
but not quite rotten, and that will eafily 

take fre, and not be extinguiſhed till it is all, 
wh to aſhes, without a great deal of 
trouble. 


in religion, that | 


is an ancient | 
fiſting chiefly of one lone | 


ſeeling apy | 


nfirument, eſpecia;ly organs, -barpfi-| 


TOUR (S.) @ journey or flight "through 6r 
| round a count-y, &. alſo the ſoaring or lofty 
T flight of birds, Ke. 1 4 N 
TOU'RNAMENT or:TU/RNAMENT-($, 
an honourable'exerciſe, wherein geiitlems; 
noblemen, princes, de. formeily, thewed 
hole dexterity and courage, by entering ti, 
lifts, and encountering any oppoſers J being 
clad in armour; and furniſhed with i ſy 
and a lance, they mounted on horſe back; and 
tihed at one another, and then drawing 
their ſwords, they encountered hand to hand ; 
but as theſe exerciſes were intended to mak, 
the praQticers expett-in- the art of war, foth, 
arms Were. diſabled in 2 great meaſure frgh 
' killingthenfſailants, the points of the ſworc 
and lances being brokea on purpoſe to pie. 
vent their doing. execution; but a 
ſtanding this precaution, frequent miſchi -f. 
were committed, ſo that the popes prohibits 
| them, and excommunicated thoſe that pric. 
tiſed them dut ſince the uſe of fire arm. 
very little of this ſort has gone forward, 
TOUSE or TOU/ZLE (V.) to rumple, tum. 
ble, pull about, throw. down, to be rude, ot 
over familiar with a woman, * 
TOW (S.) the ordinary or coarſer fort of hemp 
oa "mp ** G 499344 2 


or Nen „ l 
TOW (v.) to hale or pull boats along in ſal- 
low Waters, with men or horſes, e. 
TO WACE (S.) he hire or reward paid for 

drawing a bartze, Ce. along ſhallow water, 
| alſo the at of orawing barges, &e, along, 
TO'WARD or TOW ARDS (Part.) mbving, 
| bending, or inclining to a place or matter. 
TO'WARDLINESS (S.) manageableneſs, 
good behaviour, regularity, &. 
TO WARDLVY (A.) tenderly, regular; virtu- 
ous, & c. | | i $re64 
TO'WCESTER or TO CESTER (s.) in 
Nortbamptorſbire, is ® very ancient town; on 
the great road to Cheſſer; at pre ſent it if 
handſome to wn, whoſe mark et is weekly on 
| Tueſday z it confiſts of one long ſtrert, which 
is very large, and almoſt entirely encompaſ- 
ed with water; diſtant from Tandem 30 
computed, and 61 meaſured miles. 
TOWEI. (S.) a piece of linen cloth to wipe 
one's hands dry, Kc. bs hs 8 
TOWER (8.) a fortified place bvilt bigh to 
diſcover the approach of an enemy at a diſ- 
tance, furniſhed with men and arms both 10 
defend and «nnoy 4 alſo a ſquare belfry in- 
church, &. | 6} 
TO'WER (V.) to aſpire, riſe, mount high, to 
ſoar about like a bird, &c, rent 
TOWN (S.) a place furniſhed with hovſes'and 
inhabitants, ſome bigger, ſome leſſery io 
conſtitute a 1w7vn, there muſt either be nos, 
or there was formerly a church and celebis- 
tion of divine ſervice, ſacraments, and buri- 
alsz and though a teren may throvgh 
length of time become ſo decayed 28 to have 


—— 


TOUCH (a.) firong,- ſprirg, that will not | no houſes remain, yet in Jaw it is fills he 


ee break. the contrary to byictle, 


* 


in England and Malu there ate $803 News, 


bea * op ke gonad A 


. — is not a borough... 
10s 8 15 1 -) the royalty, j Jen, or 


ivileges belonging to a town · corpora pl or 7 
150 MAN. (S.) one born ig, or 1 4 e wherein ef open 
ing the ſame place or town with another... Toy perſonages are repreſented. , AST 
707 (.), e ek Kt e. TRA/GICAL (A) e diſmal tac, 
nolity, or trifle, ſorrowful, tert 


with ale, 
TRACE (8,) the mark, foot -ſtep, or print 
of any thing; alſo part of the lara af 
2 draught-horſe, | 
TRACE (V.) to 80 in the ſame line or marks] 


of another, eſpecially in engraving a picture,” 


with ſomething tranſparent, or holding it up 
to the light, &c, in order to mark over the 
out-lines, &c. , | 
TRACK (S.) the mark of a wheel upon the 
road, the [Ty of a ſhip in the water, &c, 
TRACK (V.) to follow a 
ſome mark or ſignature left behind, 
TRACT ($4) a book or treatiſe upon a parti- 
cular ſubject 3 ſometimes called tractate. 
TRA'CTABLE 
entle, xe. 


upon any panticular ſubjeQ, 
TRADE (S.) ſome mechanick buſineſs, art, or | 
employment; alſo buying and ſelling, - 
TRA DER or TRA'DESMAN (S.) an arti- 
ficer, a buyer or ſeller of any ſort of com- 
wodit , eſpecially in the retail Wax. 
TRAD WIND 48.) one that continues a 


carry her home again ; theſe ate alſo called 
mona ſoons. 

TRADING (s.) buying and ſelling/both at 
22 and abroad, called. alſo merchan- 

izing. 

TRADYTION (S.) ſome ſtory or tag tells | 
ed from father to ſon by word of mouth. 

TRADV/ TIONAL or TRADI'TION ARY 
(A.) ſomething that has no other foundation 
4 — but the report of one wn or perſon 


nether, 

TRADVTIONIST (3, ) one who 32.2 deſend- 
er, maintainer, and follower of tradition... 
TRA/DITOR (S.) a termiuſed by.the primi- 
tive Chriſtians for ſuch, 
—— either ſell from truth, or de- 

w 


þ r periecutors. 
TRADU/CE (V.) t0.defame, belie, Lander, 
miſrepreſent, (peak. ill oſ, Ke. 
TRADU'CTION (S,) a defaming, or ſpeak 
ing ill of @ perſon maliciouſly 4 siſo the 
* or ee langrege iacta an 
876A + *% / "a 
TRA'SFICK. (8) vying s fling, enen 
en elchanging, 44e. | 


YT i #£: 


by laying the original down, and covering it“ 


rſon or thing by 


(A) teachaþle, erage . 
TRA/CTA IE (S. H a book or treatiſe written | 


great while blowing one way, ſo that a ſhip| 
may have time to make her port, deliver 
her cargo, and relade by the time it turns 10 


who, in the time of}. 
ed up their bible, prayer-books, . to 


TRA. 


change 


TRAGEDLAN 6. writex . al 
TRAGEDY 40 det 


7 


TOY (V-) el 19 bs dne, loin op play RAGE COMEDY. (8) . ply, = 
em a 1 


there is à mixture 5 joy and 
and ſeriouſneſs, & 
TRAJE\ 


deſcribe i thi its 
TRAIL V. Moving through its or big. 


ſort of munner, _ 


bri | 
TRAI (8. ) ſometimes means the long tail of 


ſtrate, &c, worn 


great number « of waiters or attendants, a nu- 
© merous family of children, &c, ſometimes 
the carriages, great guns, and other warlike 
ſores beloaging to av armyz, ſometimes the 
number of beats that a watch makes iu on 
hour and ſometimes gon · powder laid, fo! as- 
to fire a mine, &. at a diſtance. + 
TRAIN-BANDS. (8.) the mils ef oy 
county, nation, or people, conſiſting of the 
inbabitante, occaſionally. raiſed to quell any 
- diſorder, inſurtection, or invaſion; &. 
TRAITOR. or TRAY!TOR (8.) one who is 
falſe to his prince or count ty, one that in- 
forms the publick enemy of ſomething ad- 
vantageous- to. them, and hactful te hip 
+ _ prince or country 
TRAIVTEROUS 1 reaſonable, falſe, trea- 
' Ccherous, &. 


the ſite, to contain a ſaucepan or ſmall pot, 
c. now called a trivet j alſo a machine th 
teach horſes to.amble, &c, 

TRA/MPLE. (V.) to tread under foot, to 
2 ſtand, or walk upon, to Nr aura 
—_ ſcorn, reject, Ec. 

ANCE, (8) .ſwooning: or depriention. of 
—_— and . a being in a ſtate of in- 
ſen6bility, dreamy &, &. 

TRANQUI LLITY 18. ſerenity . of mind, 

quietnels, peaceableneſs, com poſedneſi, lc 

TRA'NQUILLIZE (V.) to render, of males 

quiet, ſerene, compoſed, &c. 


TRANSA'CT (V.) to do, manages or perform 
any ſort of buſineſs. , 


TRANSA/CTION (8.) zn . bulineſe, 

or «ffair done, or to be 

TRANSA/CTOR (S the — or perſoa bo 
does, manages, or perſorms any thing. 

TRANSATLPINE 
from, or remaining beyond thoſe mountains 

J in ol, called the 4. 12 

o 94 


rang (V.) te, buys: r 
5e 


dur (Ss ) ia 3 is that | 
line that a; comet or planet is imagined to 


) to drag or draw any thing after . 
or behind one upon the ground, in a careieſs; 
| an. ah to N tesch, inn, 


a gown of ſtate, as for a king, queen magi«' 


or grandeur upon extra- 
ordinary occaſions j ſometimes it meaas a 


|TRA'MMEL ($.) a ſort of frame to hang over 


A.) ſomething comiog 


TRANSCEND 


. 


TH 


. TRANSEY/D) vi tb/-exct), ” beyond, 
_ _ outdo, Kc. 
TR ANSCE/NDENCE or. TRANSCEND. 


ENCY (S.) the ſtate or condition of one 


"thing or perſon that is more excel ot, learn 

' 144; valuable, &c; than another. 

3 ANSCE/N DENT (A.) very excellent, fur- 
115 g/ or more valuable than another. 

ANSCRVBE (V.) to copy or write one 
bool ——5 out of, or from another. 

TR AN ER (8. the perſon that copies 
or writes from what another | has written be- 

"fore him, 

TRANSCRIPT or TR ANSCRI/PTION(S,) 
a copy of ſome other book or writing; alſo 
"the aQ of copying, & . 

TRANSFER ( (v.) to-make or paſs over one 
man's right to another. 

TRANSFI/GURE * (A.) 
to change the ſhape or figure of one perſon 
or thing into that of another. 

FRANSFU'SE (V.) to poor out of one veſſel 

imo another. 


TRANSGRESSs (v.) to offend againſt ne 


ſettled or regulor laws of Natures von law, 
vor religion. R M 


TRANSGRE/SSION (5.) ireſpaſſing, of- | 


© Tending, or exc-eding the ſeities rules of vir- 
tue or decency, Se. 
TRA NSIEN'C (A.) paſſing, or of ber dura- 
fron, quick in motion, - 
_ TRAMNSIT: = among the e As" a 
ſiort of familiarity among the ſtars, acquired 
© by their motion through remarkable places 


of a perſoi''s 'radica) eee in as nativity; in 


tommon; it means u perfon's paſſing through 


er wer any plate ; alſo the moon, or a pla-“ 


"pet's paſſing over or beneath fixed ſtar, 

TRANS! TION-{(S.). a yolTing © or going from 
one ſuhj ect or matter of diſcourſe to anvther 

__--wery ſpeedily; in Mufich, it is the ſubdivid- 
ing a note to render the paſſage of a leap, 
hieb 'wou'd otherwiſe ſound rough to the 

. | car, ſmooth and-pleaſant, 7 

TRANSITIVE -(A,): that -paſſes or cauſes 
ſomething to ſlay with, or reſt upon another, 

TRANSTTORV (A.) of Mort duration, or 
- \rgall-continvuance, 

TRANSLA'TE (v.) to render a books, letter, 
c. in ſenſe, and the true meaning of the 
author, but of one language into another, al. 
ſo to move 2 biſhop, &. Too one place or 
. fee to another. | 

TRANSL rok (8. ) een exerciſes him - 

- ſelf in giving or tender intz the true ſenſe of| 
a book, &c. written in Latin, Greek, French, 

Cc. in Englio, Dutch, &c. alſo one who 

moves of goes from one "place to another, or}, 
that-eauſes- a biſhop that exerciſed epiſcopal 
authority in one ſee or biſhoprick to ceaic 

- there; and to do it in another 3 allo a cobler, 
or mender up of old ſhoes, 

n 9 whining or appearing | 

through. 

1 RANSMARUNE: (A. ) any. thing 'brooght 


* 


1 (S.) a conveying or pal. 


, 


from e croſe the ſeas. 


1 


TRANSMIOR A/TION” (S.) a alfing fron 


TRANSMISSIBLE (A.) capable of bein; It 


TRANSMI 
TRANSMO/GRAPHY (V.) to alter, 1 
TRANSMU'TABLE (A.) capable of bein 


TRANSMUTATTION (S.) a turning, chu 


TRANSMU/TE (v. ) to alter or change one 


TRANSPA/RENCY or T'RANSPA/RENT. 


|| oiled paper, &c. 
/TRANSPA/RENT (A 


TRANSPIRATTION (s.) 'a breathing « 


TRA 


one perſon, being, ot place to another ; ſome 

| have maintained, that the human ſoul paſſes 
one degree of being to another, 

| continually atuares ſome' organized body, 


moved from one place to another. 


g from pony to place, 
(V.) to ſend, convey, or deliver 
up or over to another. 


change, to turn topſy-turvy, &c, 


changed from one form or ſubſtance to ud. 
other. 


ging, or converting one ſubſtance or figue 
into another, 


| ſubſtance or figure into another, 
TRANSOM (S.) in Carpentry, is the cu. 
bar of a window-frame ; alſo one of the 
laths of a croſs ſtaff that Nides off and on 
alſo a 2 piece of timber in a ſhip that lt 
' a-exoſs the ſtern between the two faſhion 
pieces, right under the gun-room port, 


'NESS (S.) the quality of any thing thr 
may be ſeen through, as a glaſs,. thin hom, 


627 lear, that admits th: 
rays of light to paſs eaſily mas &c, 
TRANSPYRE (V.) to breathe through, « 
exhale, as ſteam from hot water, ſweat fron 
the body, ce. metaphorically, a ſecret sffir 
is fai&to tranſpire when come to the k nos. 
led ge of the publick, 


ſteaming through the coats or pores of th! 
ſkin, of ſuch excrementitious matter ag would 
otherwiſe be very prejudicial, to the heul 
of a'perſon z or of the air, and other vapour 
affing through any thing. 
TRANSPL/ANT (V.) to remove trees, plant 
&. out of one place or garden into an 
ther 5 alſo to ſend people from one nation 
inh-bit another, ; 
TRANSPLANTA'TION (s.) 3 remoniy 
trees, flowers, perſons, &c, from one plc 
garden, or colony, to another. 
TRANSPORT (V.) to revive or make joy 
to raviſh with 8 extaſy, or ſome (6 
relay / rapture. of mind; alſo to ſhip of, « 
ſend beyond ſeas to ſome foreign colon 
nation, c. and this le ſometimes ments 
trafficking in goods, or baniſhing of criti 
nale, for offences committed againſt the l 
and for which they would otherwiſe be e 
to demh. 
TRANSPORT .) an extaſy or ſudden en- 
tion of mind, wherein it is put into 37 
ture, or extraordinary ferment, &c, all 
_ ſhip uſed to catry cori ammuni on, men, le 
from one port to — a a * 
4 
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* 


T K A 


- iſhed. his: country for publickly wranſgreſ- 


- Gog the laws. n 
TRANSPO'RTABLE (A.) capable of being 


t: into an extaſy, or over · pleaſed or re- 


ſoiced ; afo capable of being moved, or car- 


tied from place to place; alſo liable to be 
baniſhed one's native country for offences | 


againſt the tate, 


TRANSPORT A/TFION (8. ) carrying perſons | 
or goods croſs the Teh, or "ou wy phoned ; 


to another. 

TRANSPO/RTED- (A. ) over W above be- 
 joiced, or pleaſed with any thing 3 allo car- 
ried from one place or country to another, 


TRANSPORTER (S.) one who excites or 


occaſions exceeding pleaſure, or extaſy 'of 
mind alſo he that ſends goods or perſons 
from one country to another. 
TRANSPO!SE.'(V.) to put in the wrong 
place, to diſorder, or change the regular 


method in which a thing ought to be put; 
in Algebra, it is the carrying a member of | 


an yy to the contrary fide, and Chang- 
ng its 


TRANSPOSI'TION ($,) the putting things | 


in the wrong place, or changing the order 
they were in before; in Muſick, it is the 
changing a tune or ſeſſon, and putting it in» 


to a higher or lower key or cliff, in order to | 


fing or play upon it with another voice or 


inſtrument than it was originally: \compeſed | 


for, 
TRANSUBSTA/NTIATE (V.) to 
one ſubſtance into anther, as of bread into 
natural fleſh, &c, 


TRANSVE/RSE (A.) ol NN from | | 


the right to the left, &c. 


TRAP (S.) a gin, ſnare, machine, or deviſe, | 


ſet or uſed to catch vormiqz wile creatures, 
or men in. 


TRAP (v.) to catch 11. ſnare to a perſon or | 


rreature's diſadvantage, 

TRAPE (V.) to go about in an idle, lovenly, 
naſty, careleſs manner. 

TRAPES (S.) a ſlatternly, dirty, careleſs, ill- 
dreſſed, negligent woman, or girl. 


TRAPE/ZIA (8.) a geometrical term for all | 
ſorts of irregular figures, viz. ſuch where | 


neither the ſides nor angles equally corre - 
ſpond, 9 15 


TRASH (S.) any ſort of ordinary commodity, a 


but eſpecially periſhed or bad fruit. 


TRAV A/DO (s) ſudden or imp- tuous wind 


or hurricane, which turns all things topſy- | 
turvy, frequent in the A/antich orean be- 


tween Braſil and Aſrica, and about the Cape | 


of Geed Hope 5 before this ſtorm, it is very 


calm, and there a/pears ſmall cloud, called 


by the ſeamen, an ox's eye, over one of the 
peaks of the promontory, 
lower, covers the whole ſammir, Upon 
ſight of which, the marinets fort their ſails, 
and yet from the ſhore with the ut moſt ex- 
pedition tu avoid itt fury; for of a ſudden, 


FRE 
mountejn, and deftroys all wipe, boats, c. 
within its reach; thoſe wHirlw ind: that ſux- 
prize travellers in the deſerts of Atabia, ſem 
to be of the ſame nature, © 3 
'TRAVAL/LY (S.) a particular beat of drum 
that goes round or through a camp, umilan * 
&c. in the morning. 
TRAVEL (V.) to go from place to place. in 
t1e ſame country or kingdom; and alſo to 
g0 from on kingdom to another, particu«" 
larly to obſerve the polity, religion, euſtome, 
&c. alſo to labour or be employed about any 
ing very earneſtly z allo to bs in violent ; 


agony in child-birth. 
TRAVELLER (8.) one that is in his palloge, . 


* 


3K 
* 


j or goes from town to town, of from nation 


to nation. 
TRAVERSE (8. ) —__ athwart, overz in 


Navigation, thoſe compound queſtions that 


ſuppole the ſhip. to go. backwards, forwards, 
acro's, and all manner of ways, ate called 
traverſes, or traverſe ſailing, &c, _ ; 
'TRA'VERSE (V.) to go backwards. and. for- 
wards, acroſs, or through ; and in Law, fig- 
nifies to oppoſe or deny in a judicial Wey. 
TRA'VESTY (A.) duclalayen) bantered, tri- 


| fled with, &cc. 


change | 


which falling} 
f 


4 terrible wind zuſhes from the top of _ 1 


; 


TRAY (S.) a ſolid piece of timber bollowe4 
to make a fort of boat, uſed by butchers to 
carry their meat ia, e out into joints, or 
proper pieces. 

TREA'CH EROUS (A. ) unfaithful, deceitful, 
perñdious, that cannot be truſted or de-' 
pended cn, 

TREA'CLE (S. )in n Phy ſick, is a medicine that 
expels poiſons5 'the-nianner of compoſition 
is various according to the application; in 
common it means that thick conſiſtence of 
droſſy matter, that ſugur-bakkert extract in 

theit refining or making loaf ſugar, fre» 
quently eaten vpon bread, and, by , 
made into drink: : 

TREAD (V.) 40 walk upon or over any place ; 

- alſo to ſtand or ſtep, K . | 
he , or TRE'DDLES ($+) certain 
Nicks of a "conſiderable leogth, and about 
an inch and half ſquare, ſo faſtened and 
contrived in a weaver's loom; that being trod 
upon by the foo, they liſt. up the warp' of 
the cane, and give room for the ſhuttle to 
be thrown- athwart ; alſo the dung or or- 
dure of ſheep, goats, &c, alſs the White 
ſpecks in eggs called the cocks treaddles, or 
tread, &c, . 

TREADER (8.) one that ſteps, walks, of 
goes over, or ſtamps upon any things 

TREA/SON (S.) an att of conſpiracy of re- 

bellion againſt che reigning king, or ſecurity 

' of zhe publick ſtate, of which there are many 

ſorts committed by hought, word, or deed 

as to contrive or bring a2out the mbrder of 


1 


the king's perſon, to deflower his wife, or 
etdeft daughter unmartied, to levy war, kill 
his chancellor, counterfeit the coin, Kc. this 
is calles high reaſon, 
LES 


Petty 


TRE 
Day Treaſon, is a wife's murdering her 


, * koſband,'a ſetvant his maſler, a Po his 
2 ey e. 


loyal tothe ring or ſtate. 
TRE: 
moveables, 23 money, gold, filver, ; preei- 


O08 1 or any * elſe of yank uſe or 


FREA/SURE (v.) to lay up any think. very 
- ſafely, or carefully, againſt a time of need; 


tence,'ru'e or ditection. 


. "charge of another perſon” s money, of valu- 
able effect. 


dignity of a treaſurer. 
TREA'SURY (s.) a publick office, where the 
money belonging to a prince, ſtate, or com- 
pany," is paid and received. 
TREA'T (S.) an entertainment or feaſt made 


as of a king's birth-day, c. a marriage, 
chtiſtening, &c, 

TREAT (V.) to entertain one or more perſons 
with good cheer, ſuch as fow!s, tarts, wine, 
cee. without any charge or expence to them; 
alſo to enter into 8s contra ct or negociation 
wy a perſon upon certain conditions or ar- 


TREATISE (S.) a book, argument, or diſ- 

courſe, written or printed upon parti- 

''oular ſobject. 

TREATMENT (S.) ch. uſage or 1 

tat one perſon ſhews or gives to another, 
TREA'TY (S.) the conſultation or agreement 

mode between publick nations, or private 
1 in relation to any matters in diſpute 

ween them, 
TRE/BLE (S.) the upper or higheſt part in a 


ſhrilleft or weakeſt toped, and ſung by wo- 
men or children, or played by flutes, &c. alſo 
thtes fold, or one thing three tne as mo 
' as another, 
TREE (S.) a plant that has a angle e 
ſtalle, and that bears leaves or fruit. 
TRE'FOIL (8.) a particular ſort of graſs that 
is divided into three blades or leaves. 
TREENELS or TRUNNELS ($, long eylin- 
: drical wooden pins driven into a ſhip's fides 
to, hold the planks together, 
TREES (s.) in $hip-building,/are timbers uſed 
In various parts of the ſhip for various uſes, 


-uiſo the name of an inſtrument vſed r ere 
ſnos - malcers, to ftretch thoſe ſhoes or 
that are made too tight for the wearer. 

 TRE'GANON (S.) in Cordiganſbire, South- 

Mala, a mean corporate town, 83 by 

a mayor, &. has a very beautiful church, 


{hom London 1 computed, and * mea- 
_ * ſured miles, 8 


TREA/SONABLE (A.) unfaithful or dif- | 
/SURE 85 ) all ſorts of rich or valuable ; 


olſo io keep in memory any remarkable ſen- | 


1 REA/SURER ($.) one who bas the care and | 


' TREA/SURERSHIP, (s.) the office, truft, or | 


45 or more perſons, to regale others at | 
e of publick or private mirth or rejoicing, | 


_ + muſical: compoſition; where che notes arc the | 


n the cheſs ret, croſs trees, treſſel trees, — 


' «nd a market weekly on Tueſday z diſtant | 


TRE 
'TRE/GONY (5 (5. -) in Cornwall, conſiſts of one 
long ſtreet that formerly had a caſtle for iu 
defence, but now gone to decay; it for- 
merly hed a good market, but that is now 
much decayed 3 king June J. in 1620, in- 
_rorporated chip town, by the title of. 2 
mayor and eight, capital burgefles, granting 
them to be a free boroutzb, that they ſhould 
have a recorder, and keep a court of .recorg 
the firſt Monday of every month, Ge. they 
return two members to parliament, and have 
a weekly market on Saturday; diſtant from 
Lenden 215 computed, and 256 meaſured 
miles. 
TRE'MBLE (v.) to ſhake or i through 
frar, dread, or horror. or through cold, 
TRE/MBLING (A.) ns or quivering 
; _ through fear op cold. 
'TREME/NDOUS (A.) awfyl, dreadful, that 
is or ought to be feared upon account of in 
might, power, horror, &. 
'TREME/NDOUSNESS -($.): the ronditias, 
quality; or power of any one that renday 
him worthy to be dreaded or feared. | 
\ TRE/MOUR. (S.) an inferior ſort of conyul. 
five motion, valgarly called ſhaking, ſhiver- 
ing, or quaking. 
'TRE/MULOUS (A.) making, qual ing, ſbi- 
ö vering, &c. 
TRENCH (s.) any cut or ditch made i in the 
earth upon any occaſion z but particularly in 
| War, trenches, approaches, or attacks, are 
| works carried on by the belieg-rs, being cut 
ö 
| 


—— OR 


NE: 


into the ground with parapets for their men 
to gain ground, and draw near the citadel 
or fortification of the place under covert, 
If all round the town be hard rocky ground, 
the trenches are raiſed above it with faſcines, 
| "begs of earth, gc. but if the earth be eaſily 
| digable, then it is a ditch or way ſunk into 
the earth, and edged with a parapet' next 
the belieged, the depth about ſix or ſeven 
ſeet and the breadth ſeven cr eight, | -- 
To open the Trenches, 8-20 begin to work 
upon, or make the trenches. 
[ To mount the Trenches, is to go. upon duty 
in the trenches, M.. 
TRE/NCHER 8.) a wooden plate uſed to eat 
meat, &c, o 
TRE/NCHERMAN ($.) one that has: a good 
. Nomach, or that is an hearty eater. 
TREPAN (V.) to decoy, enſaare, or entice 
a perſon, to ſay or do ſomething to his 5 
Judice ; alſo to cut a piece of — 
a "gy out, to ralſe up a brvife, Aur, 
Co 
TREPAN (S.) a ſurgeon's infirument made 
with a round ſaw in the bead, and ſome- 


oots 0 times with a ſpike in the center of it, in 


order to faſten into, and take out a piece of 
' . a perſan's ſkull, who has received ſome great 

damage by a fall, blow, &c, 
TREPA/NNER 48.) one that performs the 
chirurgical operation of trepanning the ſku!!; 


al that dec ntices 
| alſo. one ee e 


_ 


| TRYFIDA 
TREPIDITY. « or, TREPIDNESS (.) fear. 


'TRE/SSES (S.) locks of parcels of hair hang 
og in a free, Jooſe manner. | 


* 


TRI 
| ehildren or ee into ſomething to] 
their hurt and damage. 

TREP'LD, (A «) fearful, timorous, trembling, | 


ſhaking, guivefing, & c. 
Y FrioN (S, ) a trembling, ſhaking, | 


fulnzſs, timorouſneſs, &c. 


TRE/SPASS (S.) an act done againſt the com- - 


mands of our ſuperiors, or the right and pri- 
vileges of another.. 

TRE/SPASS, (V.). to ſio, commit a fault, ot | 

violate the rights, and properties of other 
rſons contraty to law. 


TRE/SSEL ($.).a frame or ſupport for a table, J 


ge. made triangular, or with three feet, 


TRET(S. ) an allowance made by the EE 
of one tweoty- ſixth part of a commodity, or. 
4 pqunds in every 304 pounds, to the retall- 


ing traders, as an allowance for. the loſs and 


_ "waſte . by A great number by Fo, 
And ſmall parcels, 7 TS * 


TREV T or TRVYVET "(S.) ar an | icon ſtand . 


far a pot, e Ke. to ſtand over the 
fire up pun, 6 
TRI Al. (S.) an eſſay, erperiment, or endea- 
your ; a iemptatioa or offer of profit; or 
ure ; alſo the putting or biinging any, 
 ehiog i in diſpute.to an iſſue i judicial Way, 


TRI. 


TRI'BU NESHIP. (S.) the office, dignity, 6r 
power of a tribune ; alſo the time that any 
pe rſon exerciſed ſuch-an authority, &c«../ 
TRI'BUN ES OF THE yYEOPLE ($.). magi- 
ſtrates among the old Romans, choſen to pre- 
ſerve the privileges, and ſecure the liberties 
of the people againſt the powes and in- 
croachments of the nobles z at-firſt their 
number was but two, and theſe afterwards 
; aſſociated three mote to them, - whoſe num- 
ber was in proceſs: of time increaſed. to ten, 
Their authority was ſo great, that they.could 
aſlemble the people, and propoſe what they 
pleaſed, hinder the delibgrations of the ſe- 
nate, approve or adnul.its decrees, ſummon 
the other magiſtrates before the people, and 
alſo their on collegues and aſſociates, they 
went ſo far, as ſometimes to imptiſon con · 
ſuls, and fine diftators ; at firſt their juriſ- 
diction reached but a mile out of the city of 
Rome; but C. Caſta made a law, by which 
ir was. extended into the provinces, ,, Theſe 
officers kept their doors open day and night, 
io receive, ſuch of the common people, as 
| ſought for ſhelter. with them, This office 
grew into ſo much authority and bonour, 


| that the greateſt: men! of the ate choſe it, 


and by claſhing with the conſuls and ſenate, 
oc caſioned great tumolts 3 there were a'ſo 
military tribunes, hut thoſe were not ſo pow - 
:erful as th: others, 


Whether civil or criminal; and inis is divided TRI/BUTARINE8 18.) the condition: of 


into three patta or caſes, vis: matters of fact, 
hich as her or determined by Jurors, 
matters of la by the judges, and matters of 
teeard bye havinguefeence to the record -T 
ſelf filed in the proper cout. 
[TRIANGLE ($.4:asfiguire tharh three bills 
- and angles, of which there are many ang 
: :varivus! ſorts: denopiinaied: from. their parti- 
{i Eular conftruftion.c5 45 4 834% 44 gs 204+; 
TRIA'NGULAR (A.) like to, or haviogithe 
form and propertii of a triangle. 
TRIBE (S.) 11 particular deſcendants or peo- 
b ſprung from ſume noted head, or a col 
ive number: of people in a colony, &c. 
- but. partieulayly: meant of the Jeri/h nation, 
who were aliotted their poſſeſſions by their 
tries, who were called by the names of 
Jacob's 12 ſons; but in the room of Fuſeph, 
his two ſons "Ephraim and Mandl. 4-14 
naniedias.heads of tribes ; but in the diſtri- 
| bution'of land to the people by Zoſbua, there 
were but twelve lots of tribes made, becauſe 
the tribe of Lovi was appointed to the ſervice 
of the Lord, and therefore had no ſhare in 
the diſtribution of the land, but ' inſtead 
thereof had only ſome few cities to dwell in, 
_ endowed with: 


rſt fruits; Ghee, and oblations of the peo- 
wht for their ſubſiſtence, 


BULA'/TION ($.) ſorrow, grief, rroubli, 


iſh, aftlitio; Ke. L# 7 
= UNAL (S s) 2" court of juſtice, here 


4 28 


aw 


offenders are wy and ſentenced to bg pu- 


peculiar e. and the 


thoſe that pay tribute” or acknowledgement 
of ſubmiſſion tu ſum others for certain li- 
berties, privileges, &c. 
TRYBUTE (8.) rer geddes id by s 
foreign prince upbh'a 4 people, 
Is a'TRICE (PN.) in. d e ſhort . 
time, quickly, ſpeedily, and expert} 
TRICE/NNIAL: (A) . — — 
the ſpace of thitt yet 
TRICK (8.) an expert or exterous — 
manner of doings thingy alſo a n de- 
ception, impoſition, 
TRICK (V.) to cheat," hend, dene, im- 
mY upon, Se. 
To trick up; e or a ver 
| ö to trim or dreſs up, . 
TRVCKISH (A.) fraudulent, crafty, ane 
wily, 3 &c. 
TRVCKLE (V.) o rundown gently ia ue 
as tears from the ejet, c. . . 
TRYDENT (S.) at | inſtrument with three 
"tecth or prongs; Which the poets feign . 
tune to hold ia bis Hund. | 
TRIE/NNIAL (A.) ſamething belonging or 
reſerring to the ſpace of three ears. 
TRI/FLES (5) babes, or things n 
value or import. 
TRICTLIN G (S.) idling, fooling, end 
one s time about inſignificant mattes. 
TRIGAMT (s.) ** having three huſbands 
or wives, e 
nenn! MATE 9 an _ wanton, 


-AiſheT"iccording to their crimes, 


ht w 0men- companion. | 
| 9 $63 1110 
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encet, which is applicable to abundance of 


js 'TRIM (A.) gest, . ſie, Furious, geli- A 


TRAY (V.) to ſet or ape an exact place, ö 
2 marking it, where a perſon ſhall fiand to 
at nine · pins, ſkittles, c, alſo a boy's 

| — aying the truaut, or ſtaying away from 
ſchool at the ro ry when deren to 
be theres. 
TRIOOER. (S.)s ls? hold-faf or bey of 
e ſpring cf a gon-lock, c. : 

* x RVGLYP mn J an ornament in lth; 
uſed in the frize of the Doricl order, ſet di- 
rectiy over every pillar, and at determinate 


form of a ages 9 25 e or con 
vayance, &. ; 
TRIGON- (S.) a figure having three angles, « 

; triangle. 4 26145 S.4.35 ; 
longing to, or done-aftet the manner of tri-! 
gonomet'y, . 


uſeful of all the practical mathematical ſci- 


VvVariaus parts z this taac hiag how to, reſolve 
all manger of triangles, whetber plain or 


, circular lines) whezeby three fides or angles 
being given aut of the fix rontained in a tri- 
._ "#tgle, the other three unk now are diſto- 
vered ; to effect Which, divers ways haue 


poſed, but none ſo effetual, exatt and ex- 
peditious, 2 the Iggatithmetick tables lor 
nombers, fines, ts % and ſecants, 
TRILA'TERAL (Any thing that has three 
ſides. 
TRILL (S.) ia Mofick,. he fine grace or ora. | 
ment in ſinging, called the ſhake, 
TRIM: (5.) — of A ſhip. in her maſt per; 
fe poſture, or fitteſt for ſailing, by being | 
-: furniſhed with her esc proportion of bal 
laft, maſts, and ſaile dux hung, &&. 
TRIM (V-) to put a or boat into the moſt }- 
10per conditions for, ailing, &c. alſo to 
Hhave a man's beard aff, g., to adprn or dreſs | 
rdens or trees, by. Jopping off the ſuper- | 
vous branches, Kc. iſo to act with two 
/ Faces, or to be ſometimes on one fide, and | * 
fometimes on another. 


cate, c. 
TRY MMER 8.) of timber framed at 
55 * angles 0H the ar again the wall 
for chimnies and wall 


according as the preſent occaſipa ſeems to re- 


of hal, trees, c. 

or other ornaments that are ſewed in cloaths; 

. ſometimes ſhifting ſiden or changing parties; 
ſometimes ſhaving ibe beard, or making 

things or perſons. Clean or. fine z with the 

Dyrrs, it is the finiſhing their filks upon 


|| TRINITA/RIANS (S.) 


ſpaces in the intercolumniations made in 4 


TkIGONOMP/TRICAL | (A.) ſomething be- | 


TRIGONO/METRY (S.) one of the moſl. 


'ſpherics! (that is; compoſed of ſtraigbt or 


been found out, and waribus inſtruments pro- 


TRIPLYCITY (s. 


0 nls oven * Se, with the Watermn, it 


"TRI 
['TRINE (s.) the nomber three. 
n (S.) in Herefordſbire, a ſmall town, 

that has's market weekly on Friday ; 4. 
tant from London 28 e ee 6k 3 3 mea- 
ſured miles, 

ſons Py Maintain 
and publickly profe(s the do&rine of the 
Trinity; ; alſo an order for the redemption of 
- ſuch Chriſtians as were taken vaptive by the 
Turks, GW. 

TRYNITY (S.) = #4 a ite generally re. 
crived by all Cheiſtians, het the Diviniy 
conſiſts of three /perſons, called by the names 
of the F nere * Son, _ _ "ay 
.Groft,' ths 57 RAin . . 

| TRUNKET (8) 0e 2 davble, or a if 
thing or matter. 

TRINO/MIAL (A. }-any; thing that has three 

names; and in A/gebru ii is an equation, 

that conſifls of three parts ar letters, 

TRIP (S.) a ſhort — Wanner j alſo 2 

Nip or falſe ſtep, 

TRI (V.) to ſtep or welk vimbly. or lightly; ; 
= to ſtumble or A, in walking « or 1 5 

C 4 

TRIVA/RTIENT: (A.) — number or thing 
that divides another into three muy with- 
out leaving 4 remainder,  -- 

TRUPART ITE (A. whinideciatatbies z 
made, done, performed, or couenanted be- 
tween three perſons or parties. 

TRIPAR T. ION (s.) autividing or waking 
into three parts or members. 

'FRIFE(S.) the enizails of an ox-eleanſed, an 

made fit for cating, g (017 

TRIER (S;) a houſe or market where rp 
is made or lolds wa is tl 7 $51 0 

/TREPHTHONG (8. U betliag as band 

of, three vowelt together invone word or 5 l- 


| 1 Jable, common in Frenab, and thoſe words 


the Engl have an Rand: oro ſuch 1 
\beau, aditu, Ce. 1 | 755 þ a 
[TRYPLE (A.) three fold, or one thing cre 
times as much as anotber. 

TRI TL E (v.) to multiply any number, or 
increaſe any thing till it is three times as 
ee as the number or thiag: firlk mentioned 


TRUPLiCaTs RATIO- 60 is the ſame a 
d ende number to its rot. 
res, fold. 
TRV POLY s.)] ſometimes means the herb 


oley for ſtairs, &c;, „ turbith or blu camomile; and alſo a parti- 
- miſo g perſon that changes fides of parties,, 


cular ſort of ſtone reſembling chalk, which 


wbes finely powdered, is uſed in poliſhing 
. , quirgy alſo a ſhaver, per or drefler |. 


wood, ivory, horn, &c. alſo the name of a 


* gitest town, ſometimes: called Burbary, the 
TRYMMING (8.) — 5 the lace, |_ 


metropolis of the kingdom. of that name, 

and the retreat of pirates, ot ſea-rovers, who 

frequently take European hippiog, and make 
aves of the men, + + 

TRI/PPING 055 ſometimes: Hens walking 
very faſt, nimbly, or lightly: upon the toet, 

c. oC pile Vippiogs ang n 


js ſetting the paſſ 
pe guly poiſed, 


ſo Ne pots ing. 


4 


5 


* 


 TRISE/CTION (3.) a cutting or dividing any 


» | triumph, and the little tiled ovation 3' they 


'TRIU'MPHANT or TRIU/MPHAL . (A,)| 


TRO 


Mtv 


thing into three parts. 
TRISY'LLABLE'(S.) a word confiing 
three ſounds or ſy}ables. 72 


TRITE (A.) very common, often uſed, f fo þ 


quently applied, or generally known; ' (Þ 

TRUTHEISM (S.) a doctrine that not only 
makes the- Godhead conſiſt of ihres ne | 
but alſo three Gods. 

TRITON (s.) among the 3 was a. &a | 
god, ſon of Neptune and Anpbitrite; ſome 
ſay, he was Neptune's trumpeter,” and repte- 
ſent him with 'a h. _ ſhape to the nave), 

but the lower part of the body of 8 fiſh with 
. 5 dolphin's-tail, bavingalways a hellow:ſhel) Þ 
on bis hand, with which he ſounds, , .. 


TRITURA!TION. S.) pounding or beatin 
to powder 3 alſo the ion n of the flo 
upon the food. | 
TRIVIAL (A.) fight, worthleſs, of meln 
value or import, c. Fe 
TRUVIALNESS (s.) ſmallneſs of value, im- 
- portance, or conſequence, 


* 


TRIUMPH ($)"a ſolemn honour done to 
generals of armies after they had won great 
victories, by receiving them into'the town 
with great magnificence, and publick ac- 

- clamations 5 among the Romans there were |, 
two ſorts z the great that was called ſimply 


a 2 


alſo diſtinguiſhed eriumphs into land and ſea 
triumpbs, according as the battles were fought;'| 
the attendance. of this ceremony way ſome- || 


| times ſo great, that it took up ſeveral days TROPHY. (350 


{TROLL or TROWL, (V 3.09 to. 7 72 


TRO'LLOP (S.) a nafty, ſlatternl 
TRONE (5,) a: beam, or Ixavet, uſed to-weigh - 


TROO/ DEK (S.) che vu 
TROPE 3 1. 


FRO 


nicks that" great: eh. and demopdrgtes, alt. 


manner of wheel-work, or circular 


tions . 
"ROGLODY/TEBS AS. 1 a people of fic. 


who live along the Arabian gulf; a) 

people as liye in 2 hots, or caveg/ — 2 S 
ground, either they hang pd, better 
habitations, or becauſe the — ive ma pr 


\der,'s 0 
about in a cargleſs, idle ſort et Td 
RO/LLING.(S.) ching . 2 5 with, 4 
rod, whoſe lines run on a reel, | 


& 6 $31 1 


women - 


things b Ys. OF gt. 43 v4 


TROOP . ) a large quantity of — aſſe m- 


. | bled, or mot in an » it 14.8. 
. ſmall body, of ;horſe or. dragoont o bo inde- 
terminate number, but . about 30, | 


- under the command. of a Captains - + 
TROOP, (V;)..t0, move gr g off; nd 5p er 
Army is 1 ſound, the [xcond beat o Ni 


| when the foot are to 3 the gener 


ing, the ſiiſt beat to give. notice, of the mar 
and the  /roopthe | pd for ihe mep is (s- > 
pait to their ta. rg i 

An independent Jer · is ſuch, 25 506 30 is 
not incorporated into any e regiment. 
nme for eV 
ſoldier chat rides og horſeback, _ 

99 


4755 by 
ion 0 2 7 1 


67 one thing 
goof hongy 


—— ery; o F) 


tended. by the ef 


to march through the city of Rome, where b of diſtinction, w exeby be ap 7 . 


the moſt magnificent were exhibited g be- 
hind the trumpeter, during the whole pro- 
. «ron, - à man ſtood pronouneing loud, 
Remember thou art g mon, that the exceeding 
luſtre of the reg might) not dazzle hit un · 
derſtanding. 


ſomething belonziag to » wivmph 4 I 0 ge- 
joicing, making merry, &. 

TRIU/ MVHS ot TRIU'MVIRATE (8%) 
three magiſtrates that governed the Roman | 
commonwealth with _ authority, from 
the year 710 to 730 the ene the 
city. 

TRO/BRIDGE. or „ TROW/BRIDGE. (8. Ji in 
Wil:fire, an ancient town, that 2 4 
defended by a ſtrong caſtle, which 12 
demoliſhed ; the court of the duchy of Lan- 
caſter for this county is annpally kept here, 
about Michaclmas ; the clothing trade flou- 
_ riſes in and about this town, whoſe market 
bs 122 on Saturday; diſtant from a 

28 „and gg meaſured Ye. 

TRO/CHES (S.) medicines made u 

ders, mio with viſcous - of aud, ſo 

converted into paſte, which are made e 
to On round bodies, which. ate dried, in 

the ſhade _ theſe. are alſo called paſtile, 

ay ow are taken 4. — * mouth, and ate 

e ſu 


of 'a_goneral,,»dee+1/14,1c0mmemotateds:, 
trasſmitted 29, au, by TO 
= _nuggents 200 gat peering, a Des 
upon it, or adorn _ * 0 th r . 


louts,  &c. take 


TROPHY, MONEY. ($.). e, ckny 


: ledgement paid by houſekeepers, tir 
Reade, — >> for the port 9 1 
,, colows,. &c. for the, militias, . » 7 

rel (5. 4% lefler nt 
or ſphere, on cach PP | 

„ grees.and s half from the eq tor, which 

, the, bounds or; 1 5 "the un 1 ee 

from the equ is 27 to 1 

cireles the ſun _ land fill for Af 

days, and;then returns towards the eq 

| again ; To on the ar 1e 175 al 

trapicl of &,,and W ** 15 1 

— — 0 au bie 
22dof 7255 74 55 the fouth 6 
the = Capri cor. and 150 

there, occaſions ys whey the 

which it about 

TROT (v.) 10, 4 46. is to awe out. 3 

than a walk he.ſeet are kept in 


e ** Aces or Ja the * 


1 110 Ty a hard or (aff walking ing horſe; 


+. alſo an adious ous oe; to v6 ſcolding 
_ worthl&s womans 


TROCHOLICK LICKS ( (s. 7 "that part of mecha. 5 


3631 


eee een 


TTY 


(s truth br teeny, uforance, pro- 


1 5 1 


750. 
ce g alfo vj t foot boiled. 

ROV'BLE'(V 

1 tg Kabel or pb 
er. * 

ago (S.) webe we, grief, tor- 


TROY ur ance, & 


11005 ived of oft alone #tarbarces, &c, 


50 catiYe or g 


110 fer, 0. for cartfe,” 
t L the 1152 


bfi Js and Por tory up mortar, to 
lake 


told, Ak and ogy. fones, evotalning 
ounces to the 
n. 'ANDIZE 47 le, . the _ or vaga- 
r 


to keep a. rivntely, 

1 e bs compacts of of oth ma- 
- an Tt 3 3k 4 . +" 

"A * 25 $ bond, 

t br q red , one that 1 

155 dae "row Te ool * the Proper 

fort 2 or 8 of 

655 y A th 271 hces that are 


1 8 17 of hoſtility ure 
7805 015 nN dap 

U Ja or eto 
Th 42 7 1 05 1 a guage, : 
of bur te fin nn dielcom. 


77 
| 55% a %% fo {lid wooden 
. 75 x v4 wpoh 15 1125 iages of ordnance 


WY; j alfs 5. he 05 ur on wheels, 
ot 


70 ey the B A tn bbYHek offices, 
” 0} A books, Wet chubiize, &e; on, 
* 1 td fy 155 0 from one plice to 
ce, a 14 2 is the ſquare piece 


* e top 0s 1 CLAD * a flag- 
TRUCK (V.) ven or axthinge one thing | 


«oy Comm 14 or another. 

n 
Wanted 1 d 6; ft 
4 NN heels, under auvther,, A advan. 
TRUDGE'(V.) o move, LOW $9.99 and 


= ve torment z | 
ſ6rder, confu- 


BLESOME (A) grievous, irkſome, | 


190 VER (S.) the name bf 80 Alon in ew, 
inſt him voy bart fovnd* his neigh- | 
„ reſaſes to deliver them 

do de pight owner, when demanded or re. 
7 ; 

52 68.) . how gel nude of wood, * 
of, fone, to e ing or to cms 


UNCE (V.) to dae hend — to 
175 i that un Ar 10 


1 10 55 1 
1487 Wiranr ( 65 a Sled do ee 5 
'TRU'NCA IE (V.) 15 maim or cut any thing 


TRU 
TRUE (A.) faithful, pure, neat, uamnizeg, 


genuine, natural, c. 


7 (5) a hoike that toes a trotting TRULL (S.) a common woman, Whole, ou 


that follows the camp, or accompanies 
very mean, ſorry bellows. 0 72 7 


TRULV (Part.) yes indeed, c. allo hoseſ. 
ly, juſtly, fairly, &c, 
[PRI or TRUMPET 8.) muſical in- 
ſtrument uſed in armies to excite chearfyl. 
Heſs and courage in the men, made of bra 
or ſilver, in the form of a conick tube, ec, 
ulſo a card turned up to ſee-which of the four 
- ſores ſhall be the /rump or maſter ſort, 
Speaking Trumpet, a thin tube ſo contrived, 
as to Faule inereaſe the natural voice of 
man, and thereby cauſe it to be heard at x 
confiderable Gifts, alen to hail ſhips/at 
Fea. &c, Bo 
Trumpet Marine, a muſical inſtrument. of 
only one large Ring, whieh being ſounded 
with a hair bow j imitates the tone or ſound 
of g'trumpet, 
n. UMP (V.) to win a trick or card with one 
| that is not of the ſame fort with ps played, 
Called a 5 
'TRU/ MEA V 8.) 8 or wares of little or 
no value, ſorry, ordinaty ſtuff, E c.. 
TRU Mf T (V.) to ſound or play upon a 
muſica! A np called: a trumpet. | 


horte. 

TRUNCHTON (s. Ma ſhort tile or club 

alſo a thick, ſhort worm that breeds in the 
maw of a hotſe, which if 92 killed, will 
est a hole through ite 

TRU/NDLE{V.) to bowl or roll a thing along 
upon the ground, or in'one's hand, | 

TRUNDLE (S.) a carriage with low, ftrong 
wheels, to move or carry heavy goods on, 

TRUNK (s.) 3 ſort of cheſt commonly co, 
vered with leather or ſkins of wild beaſts, 


body of a. treef) the aft of 4 column, the 
body of a man, & 


ple cet of ordnance, Which come from the 
fides,/ and bear them up upon the carriage; 
TRU'RO (S.) in Cormoall, ſituate on the weſt 
fide of the Fals, conſiſte of thice ſtreett, 
4 vety well 'ftocked' with houſes and inhabi» 
tante, it is almoſt epeompaſſed with twolit- 
"tle rivuſets; here the tin raiſed in and peat 
this place is hampes; it has two markets 
weekly, vis, on Wedneſday. and Saturday, 
"and? ſends two members to parliament; is 
"the chief town where the ſeſhons'are kept; 
It is an 'ancient-corpormion, governed by a 
mayor, ho is alſo mayor of Falmouth, fe- 
"eotder, and'24 Capital burgefſos, out ol whom 
' gre choſen four aldermen, and from theſe the 
d it iy a town of good trade, where 
els of large burden come to load and un- 
0 diftant from London 214 computed, 
and 274 meaſured miles. 


1e very eagerly about * * ; 


Fl 


TRUSS 9 to tie oreurts N 


. Whoſe hair is 4 Ec. alfo the Rock or _ | 


tRUMNIONS (S.) thoſe knobs of wetal is 


PS, | 


1 


TUM 
: Fe: * 4 


neat and tight. manner, to prepare poultry 
| fox the {pit ot pot 3 alſo. to hang up ; alſo to 
One ſnatch. up like a bitd of prey. _ 5 
th TRUSS (S.) a bundle of hay or ſtraw that 

| thould weigh 56 pounds; alſo a ſpring. or 
ell · | bandage to keep up the falling parte of 
1 byrſten peopleme. , b 
in- TRUST (S.) aſſurance, confidence, reliance, 


fol. dependance on or in, &c. alſo credit, tick, 
bee. TRUSTEE' (S.) a perſon appointed to lay out, 
Our look after, or take care of money, goods, | 
| an eſtate, &c. for the uſe of orphans, or 
ed, others. 3 SW | 
fa TRU/STINESS (S.) faithfulneſs,. juſtneſs, | 
t a truth, honeſty, &c. | ; | 
/at TRU/STY. (A.) faithful, true, juſt, exact, 
that is or may. be depended on. g 
of TRUTH (S.) reality, certainty, fidelity, with- 
ded out any pretence, evaſion, & e. 


und TRY (V.) to examine, aſſay, prove, truſt, e.“ 
« TUB (S.) a wooden veſſel of various ſorts both 


open and cloſe, but generally open asia waſh - 
j tub, maſhing- tub, Se. 

TUBE (S.) any long hollow pipe, for the con- 
veyance of liquor, light, or ſound, 

TU/BEKOUS: (A.) that confiſts,of ſwellings, 
or h note, of an uniform, fleſhy ſabſtance, 
as turnips, c. | | 

TUCK (58.) a long, ſlender ſword, commonly 

cattied in a cane, without the formality of 
a hilt, ſo. that it appears only as a flick or 

_ walking-cane, allowed to be worn only by 

nas waiters, e.. 

TUCK (v.) to put part of a bed, garment, & c. 


prevent its being dirtied or draggled, &c. 
TU'CKER (S.) a fiae piace of ace, cambrick, 
&c. pinned or ſe wed round the neck of a 
- woman's ſhift, gown, c 
TU/PDINGTON. (S.) in Bedfordfpire, a ſmall 
town, that has a weekly market on Thurſ- 


4 


f 


ö 


| 


' vnder:the other, or under a girdle, &c. toi. 


7 


TVWESDAY (S.) the third day of the week 
ſa called, as is ſuppoſed, from Tuiſco a Sax 
py that was particularly worſhipped: on 


that day, 14 7 
TUFT 425 a lock of hair, bunch of tibbands, 
| ſmall bk, thread ;- or a creſt of feathers 
upon ſome birds heads. ; 
TU'F-FED-(A,) ornamented or adorned natu 
rally or artificially with, cufts of-filk rib- 
band, hairs, feathers, &. | 
To (V.) to pull or labour hard. ; 
TU |'TION (S.) the charge, care, or guardian - 
ſhip that a perſon has of the inftrufting, 
teaching; or educating of another. 
TULIP (S) a flower much notes for its great 
variety of ſtripes and colourt, 


| 


TULIPANT. (s.) an Indian turbant, | or 
ee eee round the head inſtead of 2 


* 


| TUM v. to mix or mingle wood of divers 


and colours together. 


My clothes, &. 


"3s n 


TUN 
alſo to diſorder, rumple, &c. cloth, linen, 
TU/MBLER (S.) a particular ſort of bunting- 


dog, that turns and winds himſelf ſeveral 


times before. he attacks, or falls on his prey; 
_ alſo a perſon that ſhews tricks of agility and 
q dexterity with his body, pr =, tours ann 
TU MBLINO (S.) falling, rolling, Ge, alſo 
 ſhewing tricks of agility and dexterity-of: bo- 
dy, by leaping or throwing one's ſelf heels 
„over bead, . 55 
TU/MBREL (S.) a dirt-cart, dung - eart, Se. 
alſo a ducking - ſtool, uſcd a u puniſhment 
for ſcolding women. ab 34H 2 


TU'MEFY (V.) to ſwell, or be-raiſed- moch 


in thickneſs of parts, occaſioned by à fall, 
blow, firain;. ec. Gt a 
TU/MID (A.) ſwollen,. puffed up, e.. 
TU/MOUR (S.) a riſing or ſwelling in any 
part or member, oceaſoned by the humours 
ſeitling. or being ſtatznated there, by meadt 
of. blem, ſal, %%... 
TU MUL (S.) a publick riot, or diſorderly 
noiſe ef people collected together, à hurly- 
burly, mut iny, or up roa. 
TUMU/LTUARINESS. er TUMU'LTU- 
QUSNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of any 
thing that is in a confuſion, diſorder, up- 
* nears: Macy; 1 oh ding Es ; 
TUN or TON (S.) | a large veſſel to put wine 
and other liquors in, contaiping 252 gallons 


alſo the integer of weight, from whence all 


other ſubdiviſions are made, containing zo 
hundred, esch hundred /112/pounds, or 2240 
pounds, at the kings beam ; but at Chrfter, 


ſequently the tun 2400: pounds, 5 


| TUN (V.) to put up. liquor or drink after it 


bas ſufficiently purged itſelf, into veſſelo. 


TU'NABLE (A.) -mufical,, harmonious, talſo 


any thing that may be rectiſied, improved, 
or made more exactly in tune. 1 32 
TUN-BE/LLIED' (A.) having a: great or big 
| belly. 1 ; | 6-54 $43 3 
TN BRIDGE (S.) in Nut, or The Town of 
Bridges. ſo called becauſo the river Madeuay 
here parts into five ſmaller ſtreams, over 


+, which there ate as many ſtone bridges; the 


town itſelf, which confifls of ſtreets ill paved, 

: Ad ordinary houſes, is built upon the little 
river Tun, which empties itſelf inte the Med- 
away; the market is weekly on Friday; what 
renders. it famous, is: the medicigal welle, 
about five miles from the town, called Spell. 


Wells, which annually _ down abundance 
of company, ſome for health, but more for 
pleaſure; and here @ great number of houſes 
are built in a bottom between two hills, the 
one called Mount Sion, and the other Mount 
. Epbraim, alſo a hend ſome chapel of eaſes the 


| T3 T7295 | houſes here are finely -ornamented with good 
ns TU'MBLE{ V.) to throw, roll or all down i. gardens j che watery work by perſpirationand | 


wine, 


and ſome- other. places, in particular com- 
| modities, though the pound s the ſame; yet 
the hundred contains 120 pounds, and con- 


| hurft-Hells, but commonly called Tunbridge-. - 


TUR 


ene here all-manner of games and diver- 
fions are carried on with all the politeneſs | 
__ - imaginable; diſtant from London 20 com. 
| — 5 and 30 meaſured miles, 
E 8 an air judieiouſly compoſed, 
+ cording to the rules of muſic, and variouſly 
denominated, according to the uſe it is de- 
ſitzned for, or may be applied to, a a mi- 


ſome particalar inſtrument only. 5 { 
'TUNE (V.) to ſcrew up the ſtrings, or re - 
.--»gulate the pipes of muſical inftruments in 
1 49 knch a manner, that every note ſhall have] 
Its true and exact harmonical proportion of 
fy tone to every” vther; ulſo to ſet things in 
order, to reduce a'perſon 10 4 good diſpoſition! 
or temper of mind. 
| To be out of Tune to have a diſcordant or im- 
++ muſical proportion of ' ſound; alſo to be 
+ angry,” out of humour, diſpleaſed, &. 
- FU/NIC (.) a long gown or coat, without 
ſleeves, worn as a badge of' diſtinftion, as: 
0 pariſn clerk, or other officer; and in 
- 1 Anatony, is a (mall thin coat, or ſkin; o: 
memb'ane, covering any part of the body, | 
- TUNVCULATED (V.) covered with one or 
may ſkins; coats of membranes, wed an 
oenicn cc. f 
TU'NNEL (8. Js an lefroment by ame elles 
2 funnel, to convey” liquor but of one veif. 
inta anat her #)ſo the tube of a eee 3 
'» convey off the ſmoke. | 
-TvP (S.) the fam or male ſheep in a flock, | 
TU bid (s.) the act of generation be- 
queen a ram and an ewe. | 
Tu RBANT (.) @ ſort of cap or covering for 
the head, worn by the Turks, Oe. made of 
ide linen wreathed about their heads. 
TUR BEID (A.) troubled, diſordered, ui. 
e ted, diſturbed, &. 
TURBULENT (A. ) violent, ee vn- 
ruly, ungovernable, unappeaſeable, & 
'TURBULENTNESS or TU'RBULENCY 


(.) troubleſomeneſs, boiſterouſneſs, noiſy-, | 


+ neſs; ungovernableneſs, &c. 


"TU'RCISM (S.) the religious principles a, | 


\- -opinions of the Turks. * 
. TURF ($.) ſhort, graſſy, or ſhrubby. ground, | 
tut 


-TU/RGID 4.0 ſwoln, puſfed Win ; 1s. 
TURK 8.) a native, of: that part of Tere! 


turkey. 
ruK 184 69 
- --mation or people called Turkey, or the Tur l. 
\'TU'RLUPIN 8.) a ſed of ' hereticks that in 
the 14th century maintained, that when a 


man was come to a certain degree of per- 
TU/RRET (8. ) „ 2 room, ot little 1090 


ſecdion, he was then no longer under re- 


ac-1J 


time commands of the divine Jaw; and aft. 
ed, that God was to be applied to only by 


: 


mountains, &. for firing. JT 


1 s 


- obſcene matters in pubſic 
both men and women, ans: yet to recommend 
-- themſelves, they pretended to extraordingry 


es led themſelves the fraternity of the poor: 
© nuet, jig; hornpipe, Kc. alſo a leſſon for: 4 


ment 
TURMO'IL (V.) to ſlave or drudge much, u 
TU'RMOIL or TURMOT.LING (S,) lobive. 


| TURN (V.) to form or make curious toy, 


TURN (S.) a certain determined walk, courſe, 


— hes any thing is done in, 
TURN-COAT (S.) a name of refleRtion for Þ 


TU/RNER (S.) an  artificer that tyrns « 


TU/KRNIP (S.) an edible root proper for food 


[TURNPIKE (8) a gate ſet up in a road i 


| 2 9 form, and every fide bores full of hole 


put, ſs that the enemy cannot eaſily get bj 


* 


ee ee I taken inwardly is diuretick, occaſioning th 
TURKEY.POUT (8) a chicken ve/ young] 


| 
Wales belonging wks 


p* the oil is uſed to conſolidate wounds, to 


it becomes ſolid, and being ſo prepared, 


5 but bad a * 


/ 


un 


mental prayer. Phoy r the mol 


and went naked 


degrees of ſpirituality and devotion. 


Daupbiny and Savoy were the principal plates 
they a appeared in, whence by a ſevere puniſh 
hey were alſo quickly extirpated, 


' buſtle, make'a ftir, c. 


ing bard,” working earneſtly, endeavourin 
firenuouſly, &c, 


&c, in a lathe z alſo to change ſides, or pu 
that inmoſt now, that was outmoſt befor, 
&c, alſo to leave one party, opinion, or reli- 
gion, and eſpouſe another; alſo to wind et 
twiſt any thing round. 


or ſpace of ground; alſo the onder or Place 


one that-changes his religion or party, ef 
pecially for the view or ſake of profit or ac. 


vantage. 


makes bowls for greens, and many other cy- 
riofities with a lathe, i in wood or metal. 


2 e man uns beaſt, eſpecially for Nos 


oF ublick authority, to oblige every carriage of 
orſe paſlenger to pay a certain ſum tv 
wards the mending or keeping the roads it 
. air; alſo in a Garriſon, Cc. it is 2 piece 

timber ta or 14 feet long, cut in a fe 


about an inch diameter, at proper diſtancs, 
through which pikes of about fix feet long, 
pointed with iron, 'and well faſtened; ut 


or throutzh; theſe are commonly put in! 
breach, the entrance'of a camp, r. 
U/RPENTINE 66.) a ſort of clear, reßnou 
um, diftilling out of che fir-trees and other; 
t is of two ſorte, vulgar or common, 48 
Venetian; the latter is eſteemed the beſt, b 
ing clear, pellucid, and white, and of ag 
colour, inclining to a ſky colour, uſed 451 
balſam to cuts and other green wonnds, 10 


urine to ſmell like violets ; boiled in vi! 


made into pills, and given in venereal caſt 


— 


cuſs ns and to ſtrengthen the nerves. 
TU/RPITUDE (s.) filthineſs, uncleant 
haſeneſs, vilerieſs, witkednefſs, &c. 


uA 


1 * E 


TUR/TLE or TURTrUR Gh ele bird'; 
| often-mentioned in the ſeriptu en, and which 
was ſometimes offered i 5 A ce under the TW 
Jewiſh diſpenſation; this is a bird of paſ- 
tage, coming and going” Eeeptalß fixed ſea. 
ſons of the year ; one of the pigeon or dove 
kind; remarkable for its kind diſpoſitions} 
and celibacy, never chuſing to conſott with 
another” after the death bf ner firſt mate; 
aſo thꝭ name of a fiſh calle a Tea: tortoi le. 
TU/'SCAN ORDER 109 ). in IA, Þ 15 
' the/coarſeſt and leaſt artificial of any uſed in 
bvilding, apd employed where flrength is 
prineipally intended, without regard to or- 
nament or beauty. 
TUSH (Part.) -an-expreMion whereby we ex. 
preſs our contempt or dillike ot any thing or 


ks or TUSKS $2) the large fangs or 
teeth that ſtand out oft's' Io; ; 7% 
the fore-teeth' of à horfe,” Tested beyond the 
corner teeth upon the bars, Where they ſhoat 
forth on each fide "of tHE Jas, | two above, 
and two below, . 

TU/STLE (8. ) ac Dr lr, buſtle, firi- 
ving, &e. 4 

TU BUR (s. ) # borough with a caffe be 
longing to it in Staffordſhire; the town ig 
but ſmall, and has a weekly market o 


ns e Feet Aas Tron Und! ” 100. computed, 
wa Ch rt Murs miſes. E * 
al, - TUTELAGE'(S,) "the gntalanſhip, protec- |: 
for fol . jon; or care that 4 perſon Has Jatraged t to 
Peediog him of an infant, & 

rad 6 TUFELAR- of” TUTELARY (A.) any 


perſon that performs't hs office pf a guardjag 
or protector. 

T rOR (s.) 4 Aae teacher, or 
inſte uctor in any art or ſckenee. 

Turok Ess (S.) a enen. that teaches or 
Arts. 

TUTTY (80) in — is the heavy foil 
of braſs that ſticks to & tops of the fur- 
naces or melting Houſes, &c. and in Muffel, 
ſignifies that thoſe compoſitions that employ | 
many inſtruments in different parts, ſhould 
ther move all together? 

TU'XFORD (s.) in Nottinghamfhire, com- 
monly called Tuxford in ib; Clays, from the 


let veckly on Monday diſtant from London 

0% computed, and 131 meaſured miles. 

TWAIN (S.) a couple, or two' in number, as| 

„man and his wife, c.. 

WAG (V.) to ſound like the ſnapping of 
hip, or the Krick o of | muſical inſtru- 
ment. 

TWANG- (5.) ſometimes means the ſound 
of a firing of a muſical inſtrument pu ned 
rudely; and ſometimes the ſeent or taſte of 
a thing that inks? &c, 
ri (V.) to talle or prate meh or 


WIA (5 (S.) vexation, trouble, frettin per- 


— elayey gronnd in and about it; it u 
but a fall; indifferent ton, but has a mar- 


hep. 


A rWIE DEE (YA week word, bert 
toy in 


to play upon a muſicp!, inſttöwent, 
TWEETERS (S.) curiobt ſort of 


whe nature of a pair of ſeiſſati or nippers- _ 
EL'PTH- DAY br IDE (S.) the name 


of the church feſtival, called "i the = 
Hes or manife@atioh! of Chriſt to 
entHer, which is relebrattd the 61h day 


T9] IG (8.) a ſmall ſprout of's tree ot branch 4, 
alſo a deicendant or child. 


"laid on ſmall* twigs; to be tov' cunning for a 


perſon, &c, 
1 I Titer 8.) that {pe rie nent that iu 
"Teen between the fun's rad und riſing, 
* the time of his being” leſs than 18 


tees below the horizon, * 
WINE = ) to cleave to, or r wrip'n round any 


Kap , 
T\ NINE 8.72 articular ort of ſma pack» 
feud; very 9700 and Tmooth, U 


TWIN OE (V.) tb 
pungent pain in the guts, &c. 

| TWUNGING (S.) a g Arias, pinching, or EX» 
citing very ſharp pain 

TW/INKLING (S, 5 . wn the eyes, 
or ſparkling | like the ftars, & 

TWINS (s J "two" hilfen 

Done biet, 

TWIYRLING | (S.) caof ing or making 3 4 thing 
ft bs 85 (wif 

TWIST ($.) the inſide or r flit part of a mah" J 

i thighs, upon which a good horſeman' fits'or 

Yo. refls on horſgback ; alſo 1 ſort of en 
tate uſeg by khr t 6 

TWIST tv to wing a thitg"round, or to 
make ; a complication ol of ſeveral threads ute 
RO" 

TWIT (vi) te calt' in "one's teeth, to tell 
or uphrald a perſon oſteli with. ſomething . 

TWITCH ( . 25 ſnatch; or poll þ 

WI. 1 70 N lb, or giggle 
WI“ ay 5 'or e 15 
. Foot ty; ls tity. 8 '7 

'T 4 bind 4 thiog coſt or falt; "alſo 

to ou 


ich. 
e k, hard- re ſiſſi 

Jg fed, co 4% equal, hard-reſiffing tu- 

mdur of the abdomen, Which! being roch, 


Fonte a ſtretchint inflation of the parts. and 
of the membranous bowels, ' whoſe fibres 


*" which obftruQs the paſſage, 


VPE (s.) the ape, copy, 
ſentstion of ſomething z ind in Diwinjty 


ente all manner of evils or plagbes. 
TY/PICAL (A) ſomething 155 or ** 
 F-nging to a figure or type. 


TYPU/GRAPHER (S. one that 


_ 


amuary, or 12 days after Chfiſt's nativity: 


|TWIG"(V.) to catch” birds with bird-lime 


pineh, of gives ſudden or 


"brought b 


74 


4 


8.) the nitfie 67 a diſeaſe 2 7 
ſobnds ſomewhat like 3 drum, Progecdifg 
ure too much ſwoln with animal ſpirits, apd 


' Hindred from receding by the 105 Jule, | 


model, or tepte- 


meln the fign, ended or fig ghifier of ſome 
thing abſent or yet to . by 
'PYPHON (3, Ye e e 


5 f 


4 VA G6 


ori 1 555 
. A.) empty, void, at "lah; &c. 
| ds CATE 1 o, make void, empty, or am 
| Ke fön order, Maree are given, e. 
Yah ).cealing from labour, | 434 
me of e or refreſhment; and in Law, 
* the ſpace of time bet, 
one term and the Aut 
| VACUUTY 540 
void ſpace, i, Vs 5 matter, &c. 
vac ($.) e old Romans, | way | 
the ib goddeſ a, whom 102 invoked 
as propitious't b thoſe who ſought their, eaſe, | 
or er ; they celebrated her ſeaſt in win- 
" ter, that tlie t reſt after their harveſt, 
N Aon 7 ; 7 
rom place ig place, haying no ſettled or de 
_ terpined 1 and 2 the — of the 
Law, a rogue and/ a vagabond i is the ſame 
_ thing z for he that goes about in a loitering 
" idfe manner, without having apy known: or 
© viſth!e way of living, whether be beg 10 not, 
ie deemed a vagabond. 
VAGARY ($.) a e or merry, 
an ood humour, ſancy, or ſportive 
VA'GITA (S.) A certain god 6 — the 
Pagan imdgiued. to preſide over the 
words which children pronounced j * 


F anoth er. 


n 7 end of 
ag isterſlice“ 


514 uf 
a. rover or wanderer about 


rank that all men ſhould not riſe again 


a | 


V AL 


p 
. ſes letters or types wuch, - ſuch aa letter - V.A'GRA 8.) an idle, fttolling, ramblin Bl i 
of 2 perſon, t Has no honeſt, viſible. way vA 
TYPO'GRAPHY s ) the art, of making or 1 himſe al 
vfing letters, eſpecially in intioge _. Va GRANT (A, ) idle, wandering, Arolling a 
 TYRA'NNICAL (A.) crvel, barbargus, ab- y ab og unſettled, roying up and down; 8 
1 — without law, reſteviots or controul, | VA'CRANTNESS, or , VA\GRANCY, 680 5 
| , bay Dy, imperious, "the Rate or condition of adele dhe, b VA 
TYR NISE TRANNIZE. (V.) to] ing life, Kc. d 
exerciſe a lawleſs, cxvel, or os peer or | VAGUE (A.) wandering, roving. about, 1 k 
aiithority over every body. random, or looſe without any ſettled order a 
+PRANKY (S.) a government 18 55 or regularity. VA 
_ + an unlawful, magiſtrate ; Alſo br at a cruel, un- VAIL (S.) K thin ſkis, or looſe garment i j 
. joſt, 2 vomerciful, manner by a lawful throw over. a man of woman, to. preven i V4 
one; their being ſeemy # z allo any thing that dien | 
TY/KANT 68.) t firſt was uſed for the i or obſcures anot V / 
or ſupreme, magiſtrate z but, when they be- 0th Nee hide, ſecure ot obſem 1 
n to vſe their power without limitation, V4 
— regard to II dec. i Was: apprapiates | 4 3 pitt the Downer, to pull off the hat ty 
an a Wie unj uſt , cruel, or zl egal] ſalute or comp iment a perſon; and at v. 
255 rate, a 10 7 lenſe is now A to ſtrike ſail id token. of ſubmiſſion. | 
7 + VAILS (S.) fl ae Nelke, or advantages bu v. 
TVko (6) )s A be or mos in . al ae receive from ee 2 —— al | 
.or | an t or n owanc mas to t y their $ of V. 
s pf e * „ Aide, Tact ab the old cloaths that an | 
2 _— 5 j Y 1 LY . i 7 74 left off, 477 v. 
i pages, Fas V. 8 | VAIN ( A ) Re” - pode vp vp, emph, 
: „ . fooliſh fone to no purpoſe, tee, 
a VAIN-C1O US (A.) br braggiug, — V 
; metimes a d e a con- vauating. 1 5 
Tg. 4 e 725 200 ſounded alone, , as | VAIN-G Y. or, VAIN.GLO/RIOV. V. 
in wnion, Oc, a — 4 cogſonant when it co NESS (s.) 7 or valuing one's {lf 
a | before another vowgl. In the ſame ) lla b: N Loh imagioary pesfections, deGrous of mak 
10 in N * ilh You, wulgar, Sc. In the ing a great — beyond a raue, s ſtation u V 
Nola ion, * | for five or 5. ability, &c, 
r v, for. ele (8. prices emprineſ, foolif 
retten 17727 4 void of Aeg or |, e | 
a place or . Jo ſupplied with a: proper V 417 A/LLEY (S.) 2 e holler 


| 4 between .cireumſcribing mountain; 
"alſo a gotter deen the lerer in the roof of 
a buildi #4 
VA/LENC 475 or V VA/LEENS (8) theſe for 
ornamental borders or Curtains made ſo ju 
at the 8 of windows pr bed curtain, i 
cover the rings, loop, and tods, 
L r INES (S.) perſons choſen on th 
of February to be the mate, Jover, « 
ant for the year following, a; cerems!) 
Hil retained: among” the younger ſort of un 
married people. a 
VALENTINIANS (8. )aſe@ofenthuſalic 
by followed the opinions of one Falun 
ieft, who upon his being Ae 
iſhoprick forſaok the Chriſtian ſaith, i 
; publiſhed that, there were 30 gods ad 
deſſes, 15 of each ſex, which he calld 
+, Zones or Ages, and taught that our Sin 
like another Pandora, '(prung from their en, 
reſpondence, and affirmed that he paſt tho 
the Virgin Mary with & body he brovghtod 
of heaven, as thro“ s pipe or conduv, 1 


publiſh-d a goſpel, and pſalms j to theſe bt 
followers added ſeveral other errors, dec an 
there was no obligation to ſuffer — 


[44 ſome declared againſt. baptiſm, and 


| 
| 
| 
i 


* 


nd as altar etefted to him at Rome, 


„ 
iſed it in a: peculiar manner, and all: 
indulged themſelves in licentiouſneſs. - + 
VA'LET (S.) 4 . ; 
attends his maſter in the bed-chamber, Kc. 
and in er is a ſtick that has 
1 blunted point of. iron to prick a leaping | 


2Y (8, hacks, We... pcs þ k 
e, begs. Wy aLETUDINA'RIAN, or VALETU'DI-| 
, NARY (S.) one that is in a weak, crazy, or 
bout, x icky ſtate ar condition of bodily health; 


alſo. an hoſpital for ſiele people. 
VALETU/DINARY (A.) weak, crazy, ſiclæ- 
Jy, in f langviſhing ot bad ſtate of health. 
VA/LIANT (A.) out, bold 
te, caring. FR ET | 
77118 (A.) authentic, ſtrong, powerful, 
- mighty, undeniable, &c, | : 
VALIDITY or VA/LIDNESS (S.) truth, 
er, authentickneſs, &c. AT 48 1 | 
VA'LLEY (S.) a low or hollow place, the 
bottom or ſpace between two mountains, 
V A/LOUR (S.) bravety of mind, undaunted- 


courageous, re- 


* 


1 07 l. neſs, reſoluteneſs, courage, ſtoutneſs, &c, |} 
alen N V A/LOUROUS (A.) courageous, ſtout, bold, 
that an reſolute, undaunted, e. 


VA/LUABLE (A.) precious, worthy to be, 


waiting man, or ſervant that 


VANITY 


"© 


V 7 > "4, F 
" # 'Y 


VANE ($,) a plate of iron, &, ſo.alcely hung 
upon a ſpindle as to be. eaſily. turned about 
by every puff of wind, in order to let peb- 
ple ſee which way the wind blowe; alſo a 
moving ſight ſet upon a mathematical in- 
ſtrument to ſlide back watds and forwards as 
ocgaſon requires. „„ 
VANILLA (S.) 2 ſaall-pleafant ſeed ground 
in paler 5 Were, with the cocoa- nut in 
e making of e ate, to it an — 
v able flavour. | 15 N 
VANUVLOQUENCE - (s.) foolifh p 
idle —— &c, (8 4 - | 7 
VA'NISH (V.) to diſappear ſuddenly, or mi- 
 raculouſly ; alſo to go out of fight haſtily, or 
to come to nothing, 
(S.) in Scripture; ſometimes ſignt- 
fies that Which is 8 truth or — . 
iy; ſometimes pride or vain- glory; ſome- 
times lying, and ſometimes mere nothing or 
emptineſs. 84 {8 6 | 
V A'NQUISH (V.) to conquer, ſubdue, over- 
come, maſter, or bring under, 
VA'NQUISHER (s.) a conqueror, viRtor, 
ſubduer, or overcomer. 
VA'PID (A.) palled, deaden'd, or grown 
# — 8 liquor that Rtandd in @ veſſel unſtop- 
ped, &Cc, 

VA'PORARY (8) a bagynio, flove, or hot 
houſe; allo a decoction of herbs for a fick 
| perſon to fit over while hot, that the ſteam 
may get into his body, & . | 
V4PORA/TION (s.) a ſteaming or iſſuing + 

forth of ſmoak or camp vapoure. 
VAPORFFEROUS (4 producing or cauſ- 


ing ſieams of vapours.-. ; 403. 5 

V A'YQUR (V.) to boaſt, brag, crack, bounce, 
huff, ſwagger, &c, 1 ©4-44 

VA POURING (s.) heftoring, boaſting, 

: bragging, buffing, ſwaggering, &c, 

VA'PUURS (S.) feams or watery particles 
thrown off from humid bodies, by means of 
the natural beat of the ſun, or artificial heat 
of fires, &c, and in Phyſich, means a diſ- 


temper vulgarly called hypo. | 
VA'*'RIABLE (A.) changeable, ſhifting, 1ia- 
unſettled, irre- 


ble or apt to alter or change, 
ſolute, undetermined, &. 
VA'RIANCE (S.) an alteration or change 
of a perſon or things; alſo a quarrel or eiſ- 
pute that occaſions perſons to be ſhy or un- 
friendly. 444 
VARIA/TION ($.) a change or alteration ; 
alſo the difference, in ſome parts of the 
world, of the poles of the magnet f 
thoſe of the world. x 
VARVEGATE (V.) to diverſify, change, ot 
alter; alſo to make things of divers coloure. 


| VARVEGATED (A.) ſpeckled, ſpotted, 
| freaked, or diverſified with ſeveral colors. 
VARIEGA'TION (s.) among the Florifts, is 
the art of cauſing the leaves of plants 
flowers to have divers colours. ' * 
VARVETY (8.) mavy ſorts,” or different 


eſteemed, taken care of, or ſet by, impor- 
be, tant, weighty, ke. | 
boaltin, WF VALUA'TLON (S.) the ſetting. a price, 
Jad worth, or value upon any thing. F 
R10US. BB VALUE (V.) to citcem- or reckon precious, 
e's (elf or deſerving; alſo to eſtimate, compute, or 
of mak ſet a price upon any thing, | 
tation « M VALVE (S.) a lid or cover of a table in by- 
/ draulick engines, ſuch as pumps, c. com- 
 foolifs monly made of leather, and vulgarly called 
wr clacks, open only one way, which the 
. hollov more forcibly. it has preſſed the other, the 
untains; more cloſely it ſhuts the aperture; in Ana- 
6-r0of of tomy, ſometimes it means imall, thin mem- 
1051 branes in veſſels, like folding doors that open 
.ofe (hot and ſhut, or extend and contract themſelves 
de to u as occaſion requires, and theſe are alſo va- 
aint, is riouſly denominated from their configuration, 
5 ſome being called ſigmoides, others, ſemi- 
on he lunaries, &c. flom their ſimilarity to the 
lover, letter figma, half-moon, &c, they are 
:eremony found in the veins, arteries, lymphatick, and 
rt, of u lafteal veſſels, and in the muſculous fibres, 
T , Whoſe uſe is to hinder the blood and other 
uſiaſlich liquors from returning the ſame way they 
Valinti, came ; they ate alſo found in the inteſtines, 
ointed VAMP (s.) the upper leather of a ſhoe, 
aith, n VAMP (V.) to ornament, mend, furbiſh, fit 
and pb up, clean, or adorn any thing. 
he cia VAN or VANGUARD (s.) the firſt line of 
+, Savioth an army drawn up in battalis, which gives 
their 6 the enemy the firſt charge ; the firſt or ſore· 
aft tin moſt part of any body or bodies of men in 
oughtof arms, 
gau, aui VA'NDALS (S.) a wild, barbarous, ond fierce 
; He i people inhabiting the northern parts of 
theſe bt S1videland, but leaving their native hbi'a 
dec a tions, over · ran a great part of Europe, mak. 
2 iog — wherever they came. 


- VARIOUS 


7 


vauv 


A'RIOUS A.) different, frequent — 
2 — moe * 4 * 
"VAR/LET 8.) in the: 01d Lo Senſe Was 2 
* yeoman, ur .yeoman's ſer van 3 but now it 
generally means. « eats baſe, unworthy, 


of 


VE H 

VAULT (v.) to chver any hollow 
1 with an arched —— 5 
leap or jomp over any hizh place by th 
ſtcength-! of one hand, and the agility of , 


man's body, and in Farriety, the forginy, 


— 


| diſhonet ſello Ww. 
VA/RNISH (S.) a liquor compoſed of gms, 
| ſpixit of wine, lr. to paint over any ſort 

„ joinery, pictures, &., to make them ok | 

gloſſy and beautiful tothe eye. 
'VA'RNISH (V.) to gloſs or ſet any thing off 
to the beſt advantage with actual wornlſh, 
or by commending, praiſing, Ke. 


VARY- (V.) to chenge, alter, diverſify, or 
1 1 — any thing different to what it was be- 


5455 (8) among abe Flrift; is che cap bf 
- any 
leaves hollow, as that of the tulip; Kc. alſo 


church candleftick or branch; in Arebiteſt ure, 
it is un urn or pot put on the tops of cornices, | 
| pedeſtals, Ce. repreſenting ſuch” veſſels as 


of the dead, &. alſo a ſort of ornamental 
leaden flower - pots. 4 
VA'S$4L (8.) aiflave or dependant, one that 
is in ſervitude or bondage to another. 
TASSALADE: (8.) the ſtate of ſlavery or 
bondage to another; alſo the condition of 


of mean work for a livelihood. - - / 
VAST (A.) very gredt in quantity, or many in 

number, extenſive, huge, mighty, &c., 
VAT (8.) a. very large veſſel uſed in brewing, | 
or for keeping liquors in ſtore. 


VAUDOVYS (5:) po 2 men, | a name 50 tv | 


the followers of Peter Vaud, or Valdo, a rich 
merchant of — oi France, about 1160, 
who, upon ſ- — ſriend die ſuddenly at 


a feaſt, was ſo DR affected, that he imme- 
| diately betook himſelf to ſeriouſneſs and me- 
_ ditation, and the ſtudy of the ſcriptures ;' by 
which means, having found out ſeveral er- 
rors in the church of Rome he communicated 
bis diſcoyeries to his friends, and the poor, 
whom he conſtantiy relieved bountifully; 
upon which the clergy excommunicated 
him, and perſecuted ſome of his diſciples, 
Which occaſioned both him and them to fly 
Into the valleys, of Picdmont, where they 
found ſome ancient Chriſtians, called alſo 
 Faudes, who ordained ſuch of the Lyonnors as 
were capable of preaching, who ſpread them 
ſelves into Itaſy, France and Germany, 
rr ($.) any hollow ſpace or building co- 
. vered over, or incloſed with an arched roof, 
_ Whether below the common ſurface of the 
ce. or the bodies of churches or other large 
| buildingsz and ſometimes it is applied to 
. . thoſe ſmall. rooms or buildings .erefted in 
church-yards, or other burying-grounds, for 
te uſe of a privete-family, c. and! fome- 
times to the neceſary- houſe, or privy, in n 


flower formed by the growing up of the | 
. the: round bulk or ball in the middie of a | 


the ancients. uſed in their ſacrifices, burial | 


any poor perſon that is obliged ta do wy: ſort 


_ earth, as are cellars or ſlo- e- houſes for wine, | 


- horſes ſhoe hollow, 'for ſuch Who have b 
and round ſoles above their oofs, to key 
it from bearing upon the ſole, is called tn 
vaulting the ſhoe. 

VAUNT (V;) to brag, Fr 4 dump, 
vapour, make'a noiſe, buſtle, ſtir, e. 

VAVVO DE (s.) a tributary prince; of chid 
ruler in Valachia, Moldavia, and Trarfhy, 
on res pop to the a Seignior. 

U'BEROUS(A.) plentiful, abundant copion 
exrenfive; Part Lo bc. * Too 

UBVETY (S.) rhe preſence of a being in ſons 
determined place, ot part of ſpace; 

U'BIQUIST (5S.) one that lives here, ther, 

or any and every. _— without any certai 

ſettled abode, 

UBIQUITA/RIANS 68.) ſuch 2 

affirm Chriſt's. er body to be en 

where preſent. | 

ebe elena or uur ($, 

uality or property whereby any perſon d 
th ng is every where preſent ; alſo unſetilei 
neſs, or living or reliding in no- dannen 
fed place. 

U/DDER (S.) in Cow, Se. is what a bref 
is in a woman, DE the mill to ſeti 
their young, &&. 

VEAL (S.) the fleſh of a calf, 1 

 VE'CT1S (s.) in Mechanics, is a Jeaver ſup 

poſed to be an inflexible right line without 
any weight, and i 1s ee! the firſt of the 


> 


ſix powers. 
VE DETTE (8. ) 8.) in an Army, is a centinedes 
horſeback ſet to watch the motions of tht 


enemy, to guard a paſs, &c. 
VEER (V.) in the Sea-Language, is to let on 
—_— cordage; © alſo applied to the wind 
en it changes ſuddenly, or often in 1 
little time; alſo. to croſs or traverſe the ſen 
in order to make way when the wind 1916 
direct. 

VE“ OETABLES (S.) all ſorts of fruit, herbs 
flowers, Ac. that grow and increaſe by he 
and moiſture; but have not life and ſenſi- 

tion like another. 

VE/GETA'TE (V.) to enliven, quicken, « 
cauſe any thing to grow, & c. 

VEGETA'TION (S.) the natural growing # 
increaſing of plants, trees, flowers, &c. , 

VE'GETATIVE (A.) that property or quali! 
of any thing by which it grows, increas 
or receive nouriſhment, / 

VE'HEMENCE, VE/HEMENCY, or vt. 
HEMENTNESS, (8.) carneſtneſs, fervens) 
vigorouſneſs, eagerneſs, warmth or 

ate neſs of diſpoſition, &. 5 

VE/HEMENT (A.) fervent, eager, 2 2ealon 
bot, boiſterous, furious, & .. 

VE/H el (J.) a common name to any thin 


private houſe, 


N that e or is uſed in conveying or 7 
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Ibs perſons or things from one place to ano. | 


other, 36 a coach, water-pipe, &c. and in 
Phyſich, any thing that the ingredients are 
put into, as wine, liquotice, ſugar, &c, to 
render the compoſition more palatable to the 


ient. 8 % "2 | 
VEINS (S.) in a buman Body, are thoſe pipe 1 


or canals through Which the blood paſles, 
and in Mining, they are ſuch ribs or ſtreaks 

of the rock, &. as are full of, or ſtrongly 

impregnated with ore, or mineral, | 
VEVNY (A.) mixed with, or full of veins, 


VE'JOURS (S.) in Lav, are ſurveyors ſent |- 


by a court, to view any place in diſpute, in 
order the more exaCtly to ſettle the rights of 
the ſeveral claimants. ON 
VEIU/PITER, or BAD or EVIL JUPITER 
($.) god adored by the old Romans for fear 


he ſhould do them a prejudice, and not out] 


of expectation of receiving. any benefit or 


advantage from him; bis ſtatue reſembled}, 


a young man holding arrows in his hand 
ready to ſhoot, 3 N 

VE/LLOM or VE'LLUM (S.) a curious ſort 
of fine parchment, exceeding ſmooth, and 
very fit to write upon, and commonly made 
of calf-ſkin, , © 9 8 


VELLICA'TION (8.) a fudden pull, or 


twitch ; and in Surgery, is a convulſive mo- 
tion in the fibres of the muſcles, | 


VELO/CITY (s.) the degree of ſwiftneſs that | 


any thing moves with, 


| VE'LVET (s.) a curious and rich ſille manu- | 


fafture in the weaving trade, that, by meant 


of a ſize- ſtick, cuts tue threads of the ſhout | 


in ſuch a manner as to afford a very noble 
look, and agreeable touch," | 
VENAL 9 mean, baſe, a mind or 
diſpoſition t 
profit ard advantage, ; 
VEND (V.) to ſch, d:ſpoſe of, exchange, put 
off, put up, or ſet to ſale, | 
VENDEE/($.)' in Law, is the perfon to 
whom any thing is fold, ; 
VE'NDER or VE/NDUR (S.) one that ſella, 


puts off, or diſpoſes of any thing for a va-| 


lvsble confideration , | 
VENNDIBLE-(A.) ſaleable, fit, or proper to 
be ſold, a marketable commodity, 


VENEE/RING (S.) the art of laying thin 
ſlices of walnut-tree, or other ſcarce and cu- | 


tious wood upon a bed of glue to make 


common wood look as if it was all of the 
finer ſort, | 


| VENENVFICAL or VENENVFICK (4,) 


poiſonous, venemous, miſchievous, &. 
VENERABLE. (A.) reverend, worſſ, ipful, 
that deſerves eſteem, honour, regard, c. 
VE'NERABLENESS (s.) the quality that 
commands efteem, ot that erde or "thing 
to which or whom reverence or reſpec 
* ought to be given or paid. 0 ; 
VP/NERATE (v.) to honour, eſteem, wor- 


_ thip, reverence; Kc. 


VENERA/TION ($.) the af of adoration, 


at may be turned any way for 


2 8 ̃ . 8 F 7 : 5 * i 
or of honouring, valuing, efteerming, &e, | 
VENEREAL or VENE/REQUS (A.) Juftsr 
ful, appertaining or belooging. to venety or 
copulation. EE: RS» 
VENE/REALNESS or VENEREOUSNESS/ 
(.) luſtfulneſs, leacherovſneſs ; allo. the 
condition of a perſon infected wizh the foul 
. diſeaſe, vulgarly called the por. 
VE'NERY (S.) luſtfulneſi, leachery ; oy | 
the act of coition or copulation; alſo the 
| art or exerciſe of hunting wild beaſts in a 
| foreſt, &c, of which there are five ſorts, 

via. the hart, hind, hare, Beat and wolf, 
VE'NGEANCE (s.) revenge, judgment, pu- 
niſhment, 5 5 
VE/NIAL (A.) pardonable, or a crime that 
may be excuſed or forgiven, _.. | 
VE/NISON (S.) the fleſh of deer, hares, c. 
that are beaſts of chace, . 
VENOM (S.) a quality that the juices of 
ſome creatures and plants are endowed with, 
that is hurtful and deſtructive to others, and 
commonly called poiſon, _ 8 
VE/NOMOUS (A.) hurtful, deſtructiye, poi- 
ſonous; alſo malicious, miſchievous, &. 
VE'NOMOUSNESS (S.) the nature, qua- 
lity, or diſpoſition of poiſon, miſchief, or 
deſtruction; alſo of envy, malice, ha- 
tred, Ke. os | 
VENT or VE/NT-HOLE (S.) a ſmall hole 
made in a veſſel to let the air in or out, as 
occaſion may require; alſo the ſale of any, 
commodity; and in Gunnery, it is the dif- 
ference between the diameter of the bore of 
a piece of ordnance, and the'diameter of the 
ball z alſo the cover of a wind furnace, &c. 
VENT (V.) to give air to a veſſel, by boring, 
a ſmall hole in it; alſo to ſell, publiſh, make 
known, or declare abroad; "alſo to crack 
large plates of glaſs in the working, 
VE'NTILATE (V.) to fan or winnow, to 
collect or gather wind ; alſo to give vent. 
'VENTO'SE (A.) windy ; alſo bragging, boaſt» 
int. vapowring, © © 5 
VE/NTRICLE (S,)the ſtomach, or that mem- 
branous bowel in the abdomen, under th 


it has two orifices, that on the right hand 
called the pylorous; or janitor, whertat the 
meat is ſent into the guts; another at the 
left hand, at 'which the meat enters; its 
office is to concoct or ferment the foods 
there are four wentricles belonging to the 
bert: „ 
VENTRYLOQUIST (S.) one who ſpeaks 
inwardly, or as it were, out of his belly, by 
which means to a ſtander- by it ſeems as if 
it wete ſpoken at a great diftance off; alſo 
a pretended witch or ſorcerer, who prezended 
to give anſwers by inſpiration. of forme ſpi- 
© ris ho ſpoke out of his or her belly, * 
VE/NTURE (V.) to riſque,” hazard, * expoſe 
to danger, as to fend goods 10 Jea, to put 


* 


money in a lottery, & c. ; 


| VE/NTURE'{S.) a fun of money or quantity 
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NESS (S.) daripgneſs, boldneſs, 3 
* 20 25 th 5 * of love, or rather 
laſeiviouſatſi,  wotſhipped by the heathens,, 
: E idolatrous Hrac/itcs ; ſhe was adofed un- 


* bians Alitta, the Ferfians Mitra, the Habyio- 
nian Tandis, the Sitilians Erycing, the Greeks 
" Aphrodite, and the Iſraclites Afta' te, Aſpra- 
-  roth, or Auarab; the dove was Conlecrated 
too this ſalfe deity, The poets relate abun- 
dance of ſtrange romances about her, and 
" fay her chariot is drawn by ſwans and pi- 
ons; among the rpms: the is the 
_ brighteſt and moſt reſplendent of all the ſtars, 
- whether erratic or fixed, excepting the ſun, 
which ariſes not from being larger than the 
reſt, but from her being neareſt the earth, 
"excepting Mercury, as appears by her having 
a parallax of almoſt three minutes; among 
the Aſtrolrgers, the is a feminine planet, ano 
reckoned the leffer in fortune; among the 
'Chymi/ts, copper is called by this name, and 
characterized, ; in Heraldry, it is the 
; en colour in the coat · armout of kings and 
yvereign princes. 
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Jer ſeveral appellations, the Egyprians called | 
bet Nepthis, the Alſyrians Milt, the - 


- - * ly 
- * 


VER/DICT (S.) the reſolution of a 
| their hearing a cauſe, and es hehe, 
COMES. note ile eau dab 6 
VE'RDITER (S.) a ordinary, common. green 
colour uſed in paige) THe On, ata rj. 
VE'RDOUR or VE/RDURE (8.) the indy 
; greenneſs.of þ els meadow, garden, c. 
VERECUN DITY,. or VEREGU/NDNEis 
(S.) baſhfulneſs,ſhamefacedneſs, modeſty, Ac. 
VERGE (S.) the limits, bounds, or extent of 
the power of a court of law, &c. alſo a 
wand, rod, mace, or other enſign of ay- 
thority; in Gardening, it is tbe edge ot 
border of partertes, && 
VE'RGER S.) an officer that goes before 3 
lord chief juſtice, a biſhop, dean, &c, with 
a white wand or ſil ver ſtick in his hand, to 
make room for them to come along, and 10 
| give notice to the people to make way, 
VERIFY V.) % prove true, or make good; 
and in ſignifies to record edits, or 
vENIT oM T 8 ERV/LO( 
or VERVFLOQUOUS 
(A.) ſpeaking or ſaying the CY 
VE/RILY (Part.) yes, i „ truly, &c, 
VERISUUMILAR (A.) likely, probable, that 
carries the appearance of truth, &c, 
VERISIMTLITV or VERISIMI/LITUDE 
8.) lr) gp likelihood, &c, 
RI TY (S.) truth, reality, certainty, 


&c. 8 
VER JUICE (S.) the juice of unripe lemons, 


VERA'CITY (S.) ſincerity, honeſty, truth. 

VERB (s.) is ſuch a word or part of ſpeech 
where ſa 

to or by ee or another; it alſo ex- 


e-exiftence or being of any thing, | 


preſſes t 
IAEA. (A.) ſomething belonging, apper- 
_ taining to or derived from a verb, as adjec- 
, tives; alſo a contract or agreement made by 
„word of mouth, and not written down. 
 VE'RBALIZE 955 to make uſe, of many 
words, to be tedions in ſpeech or diſcourſe. 
VERBA'TIM (A.) exact, word by word, &c. 
the ſeli · ſame words repeated over, that were 
written or ſpoken by another, 
VE'RBERATIVE(Y.)tobeat,threſh,Rlrike,&c 
VERBERA'TION (S.) a beating or ſtriking, 
VERBO'SE (A.) full of words, fivent of 
ſpeech, & . | Os 
| 7ERDANT (A.] green of colour as the 
. ſs leaves of trees, &c., 
VE/RDANTNESS 140 che qualityof any thing 
that exhibits a briſk, lively, green colour, 
 VE/RDEGRIS (S.) the ruſt of copper gather- 
ed by laying plates of copper, Cc. in beds, 


1] . covered with the huſks of preſſed grapes; 
| alſo a magiſte + common werdegris diſ- 


ſolved in difti 
_ fhallized in a cool place; it is the fineſt 
graſs green colour, when well ground, and 
petſeckiy purified from droſs and filth, that 
can be uſed in painting» | 
VERDERER {$) a foreſter, or officer, whoſe 
buſineſs is to look after the vert, nnd take 
cute jt is well maintained. 


* 


mething is affirmed to be done 


vinegar, and then ery- 


ſour grapes, (crab apples, &c. 
VERMICE/LL| (S.) an Italian ſoup of a very 
| provocative nature to venery. wy 
VERMVCULAR (A.) like to or reſem 
' worms in nature and ſhape, _ 
/VERMICULA/TION (A.) in Pbyſick, is the 
pain or griping in the guts ; alſo the breed- 

ng of worms in plants, &c, | 
VERMICULQVSE (A.) wormy, full of, of 
| plagued with worms, | 
VERMVFUGOUS (A.) of a nature contrary 

to, or expelling of worms. 
VERMILION (s.) a curious red, fine powder 
uſed by the painters; that uſed by the an- 
cients was found upon the tops of inacceſſible 
rocks, which was ftone that they ſhot 
down with arrows; there was alſo an 
artificial fort made of red ſand; that now 
uſed is an artificial cinnabar, which has 
long been levigated upon a porphyry ſtone, 
and ſo reduced to an impaipable powder ; 
the women uſed to paint and adorn them- 
ſelves with, and ſo did the ſtatustiet, 
&c, ſuch was the taſte and delicacy of 
the ancient Romans, that Camillus triumphed 
daubed all over with wermilion. The Etbic- 
gians painted the ſtatues of their gods, and 
E men daubed their whole bodies, with 
t 


VE'RMIN (s.) all ſorts of hurtful creatures, 
eſpecially inſets, that are an annoyance i 


a 


mankind, ſuch as lice, fleas, pats, mice, 
| worms, %% TH $1 A 51 


7 


VER 


YERMINATE (V.) to breed worms, to be 
tormented with the griping in the guts, cc. 
VERNA/CULAR-(A.) natural, agreeing, or 
belonging to the houſe, family, or nation, 
where a perſon was born, &c, | 
VERNAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
ſpring time of the year, for which reaſon the 
aſtronomers call Aries, Taurus, and Gemini 
wernal ſig na, becauſe the ſun paſſes through 
. them in the ſpring of the year, | 
ſmall ring, or hoop of braſs, iron, &c. that 
js put at or upon the bottoms 'of walking 
canes, working tools, &c, to preſerve them 
from ſpiitting, &c, 
VERRU/CA (S.) in Sargery, that hard, high, 
| callous ſwelling, called a wart, which breaks 
out of the ſkin, and breeds in ſeveral parts 
of the body. | | , 
VER/SABLE or VE/RSATILE (A.) that 
may be eaſily turned about, or wound any 


WI 9 

VER-SA/CRUM (S.) a ſolemn ſacrifice which 
the Romans offered to their gods upon very 
important occaſions; in this ſacrifice they 
offered every thing that was brought forth 
during one ſpring throughout all their do- 
minions, except human creatures, 

VERSE (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the ical 
manner of writing every line in meaſure and 
roper cadencez and ſometimes a certain 
number of ſyllables, in a lire that reads 
harmoniouſly ; and ſometimes a ſmall part or 

ion of a pſalm, or chapter of the Bible, 

into which latter ages have divided it, for 
the more eaſy finding out any particular ſen- 
tence or paſſage contained in it. 

VF/RSED (A.) uſed, accuſtomed, ſkilled, or 
well acquainted with bufineſs, arts, ſciences, 


- 


&c, 

| VE/RSICLE (S.) a ſhort or ſmall verſe, : 

VERSIFICA/TION (S.) the art of making 
or compoſing verſes, according to the nature 
of the language in which they are made, 
and the laws of poetry uſed therein, 

VPRSIFY (V.) to compoſe or make verſes, 
to write in a poetical manner, 

VERSION (S.) the rendering or tranſlating a 
book, &c, out of one book or language 
into another, to make it intelligible to thoſe 
who do not underſtand the original, | 

VERT (S.) any thing that grows in a foreſt, 
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deer to ſhelter under, whether it be timber - 
trees, ſhrubs, &c, in Heraldry, it fignifies a 
green colour, which in the coats belonging 
to all perſons of the degree of nobility, is 
called Emerald, and in the coats of kings 
Vun; in Engravi-g, it is expreſſed by dia- 
gonal lineg drawn frum the dexter chief cor- 
ner to the ſipiſter bafe, 
VERTE'BRA (s.) in Surgery, may univer- 
lally fignify any joint, or turning part of the 
but in a more particular manner thoſe 


VERREL, VERRIL, or FE/RRIL (s.) al 


and affords green leaves ſufficient for the 


in the hack bone, which has 36 joints, 7 of 
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which are aſſigned to the neck, 12 to the 
back, 5 to the loins. and 6 to the os ſacrum, 
which in A forms the third part of a 
human ſkeleton, 

VE'RTEX (s.) the ſummit, or uppermoſt 
point of any thing; in Anatomy, the crown 
of the- head, or that part where the hairs 
divide themſelves to the ſeveral parts of the 
head is thus called; and in Afronomy, it is 
that point of the heavens which is imme- 
diately over the head of any perſon in any 
place, which is alſo called the zenith ; in 
Geometry, that fide or point which is oppo- 
fite to the baſe of a figure, is called the wer» 

tex; in Opticls, it is the ſame with the pole 
of a glaſs ; and in Conick Sections, it is that 

point of a curve where the axis cuts it. 

E'/RTICAL (A.) belonging to the uppermoſt 

— or higheſt point, | 
RTVCITY (S.) when applied to a needle 

touched with a load - ſtone, ſignifies that 

quality thereby impreſſed upon it, that makes 
it continually vibrate, when freely ſuſpended 
upon a proper axis, till it points towards the 

north and ſouth points of the world. f 

VERT IGINOUS (A.) reeliog, giddy, ready, 
to fall, ſtaggering, Ke. 

VE'RTIGO (S.) a diſtemper that affe@u 
the patient in ſuch a manner that the vb- 
jets near or about him ſeem to turn round, 
and himſelf with them, though he ſtands; 
fill all the while, ; 

VE/RTUE or VVRTUE (S.) is the whole 
ſyſtem of moral actions whereby the peace 

and common advantage of ſociety is procured 
and maintained, and men regulate their ac- = 
tions hy the true rules of reaſon, juſtice, mW 
and equity; the ancients repreſented each by = 
'a goddeſs, and built temples, and offered ſa- 
crifices to them; they repreſented Virtus un- 
der various forms, and in divers manners. 

VERTU/MNUS (S.) the god of Gardens 
ſome of the poets make him the huſband | 
Pomona, and others call him Proteus, from WH 
his frequent changing his appearances ; ſome _— 
make him the god of trade and commerce z = 
others of men's thoughts, &c, the Romans 
had ſettled feaſts in honour of him, called 
Vertumnales, in autumn, in which they re- 
turn him thanks for the fruits of the earth. 

VERTU/OSO or VIRTUOY/SO fs.) a perſon 

that is ſcilfol, and delights in curioſities” 

and improvements in philoſophy, &e. | 

VE'RTUOUS or VV/RTVOUS (A.) inclined 
or diſpoſed to be ſober, honeſt, juſt, chaſie, 
tem te, &c. | f 

VE/RVAIN (S.) an herb anciently uſed about 
ſacred rites and ceremonies, called alſo holy 
herb, pigeons graſs, or Juno's tears, 5 

VERY (Part.) ſometimes fignifies in truth, 

or in teality z as, the very man 3 ſomerimes 
much, « great d:al, or abundance z as ue, 

reat, wery ſmall, Ge. | 

VESI'CATORY (S.) an actual cautery, or ex- 
ternal medicine that raiſes bliſters upon the 
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7 the day; in Aſtronomy, a planet is ſaid to be 


 VE'STIBLES(S.) in Archit-fure, is a ſort of 


"VE/STMENTS (5.) all orts of garments 


VE/STRY (s.) a room in a church, &c, where 


NES. 
ſkin, by acting upon, and rarifying the ſpi- | 
rits, and ſerous particles, and thereby ga- 
thering them betwixt the ſkin and the cuti-: 
cula, and conſequent!y ſepargting them, and: 
ſo raiſing bladders full of ſerous matter, 
VE'SPER (S.) the evening, or evening ftar, 
VE/SPERS (in the Church of Rome) is the 
evening ſervice, prayers or ſongs, | 
VE'SPER'TINE — ſomething done in, or 
belonging to the latter, or evening part of 


 weſpertine, when it ſets after the ſun, 
VE/SSEL (8. any utenſil that contains liquor, 
or other things; alſo a ſhip that eonveys 
goods or perſons by water from one port or 
nation to another; alſo the veins, &c. in 
a human body, whereby the blood and other 
humour are conveyed and diſperſed over the 
whole body; among School-Boys, the 8th 
part of a ſheet of clean paper is called a, 
e; and in Controverſial Divinity, thoſe 
- perſons that are ſuppoſed to be the objects 
of election or reprobation, ate called vel. 
of mercy or wrath, 
VEST (S.) a fort of coat made for a little 
boy, and commonly worn juſt before he is 
ut into breeches, 

VEST (v.) to authorize, or put a perſon into 
the poſſeſſion of any thing ; alſo to clothe, 
VE'ST A (S.) the goddeſs of the earth, ſome- 
times called the mother, and ſometimes the 
daughter of Sarurn, Numa Pompilius, ſecond 

king of the Romans, conſecrated an everlaſt- 
ing or perpetual fire to her, and to keep it 
eſtabliſhed prieſteſſes called Yeſlaler, who 
were privileged to marry after they had 
| _ o years in this ſervice ; but if they Jet 
the fire go out, were puniſhed with great 
ſeverity, and if they finned againſt chaſticy 
were buried alive; the 5th day of June the 
Romans celebrated the feaſts of this goddeſs, 
Which were kept in the ſtreets before their 
doors, and ſome meſſes were choſe and ſent 
into the temple conſecrated to her. They 
Jed about the town ſeveral aſſes crowned 
with flowers, and carrying collars made of 
ſeveral bits of paſte, in the form of little 
cakes ; the mills were alſo adorned with 
flowers, and ceaſed from working that day, 


The Roman dames went barefoot. to the | 


temple of Via, and to the capitol, 
VE/STIARY or VE/'STRY (S.) a room in 
a church or monaſtery, where the ſeveral 
' Habits of the miniſters or monks, &c, are 
: depoſited, a wardrobe, &c, 


anti-chamber, for perſons to wait till they 
are called in; alſo an open porch, or paſſage 
before a houſe, 

VESTI'GIA (S.) the mark, track, foot-ſteps, 
Ge. of any perſon or thin | 


or cloathing, eſpecially theſe of diftinftion 
for any ſort of officers, whether of law, 
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VE/STRY CLEK (S.) is commonly aq f 
torney, who keeps the pariſh-vooks, may 

out paſſes or ſettlements for the poor, &e, 

VE/'STRY-MAN (S.) an elder or ancient 
a pariſh, who having ſerved, is now i 
the actual ſervice of pariſh offices, ſits 
to make and examine the pariſh-books, 

VE/STURE (s.) any fort of cloaths or i, 
ment Whatever; and in Lato, is the admit, 
ting a perſon into the poſſeſſion or profy 
of land, &c. 

VE'TCHES (S.) a particular ſort of pull 

by ſome called chick-peaſe, 

VE'TERAN (S.) a ſoldier that has ſerved iy 
the army ſeveral campaigns, &c, 

VE'TERNUS (S.) the diſtemper conimorh 
called the lethargy, or drowſineſs, cauſing; 
heavy ſleep, accompanied with a fever, and; 
delirium, ariſing from too much incongruoy 
moiſt matter within the pores of the bak 
ſubſtance of the brain, which is ſuppoſed 
be generated by the demigration of fever, 

Ex (V.) to teize, trouble, afflict, torment, 
oppreſs, & c. i 

VEX ACTION (S.) diſturbance, trouble, 1. 
fliction, torment, oppreſſion, &c. 

VEXA'TIOUS (A.) that cauſes, produce, 

or brings forth, trouble, ſorrow, grief, u. 
ment, &c, 

UG/LY (A.) diſproportioned, deformed, « 
a ſhape, &c, that excites horror, deteſt 
tion, &c, 

VVAL or PHVAL (S.) a ſmall, thin, glib 
bottle, ſuch as apothecaries uſe to put thei 
drops, juleps, &c. in. 

VFANDS (5) all forts of victuals or foi 
whether meat, bread, or fruit, 

VIA'TICUM (S.) all manner of neceſſaia 
for a journey; and in the language of the 

| church of Rome, it is the Euchariſt gives 

to dying perſons by their prieſts. | 

'VI'BRABLE (A.) that may be moved, ſhakes, 
waved, or brandiſhed, over one's head, « 
in the air, or ſwung to and fro like th 
pendulum of a clock. 

VI'BRATE (v.) to move, ſhake, wave, brus 
diſh, or ſwing backwards or forwards, 

VIBRA/TION (S.) a ſhaking, or tremov, 

a waving, brandiſhing, or ſwinging back 

wards and forwards of any thing ſuſpends 

on a point, 

VI'CAR (S.) one appointed to perform tit 
office or function of another; and io tf 
preſent Church Conſtitution, it is the parſon 
a pariſh, who ſupplies the place of a res, 
where the predial tithes are appropriate!; 
there are two in the empire of Germany, 
the elector of Palatine and of Bavaria, th 
two contending to be one, and the elefos 
Saxony, each of which have diſtinct provi 

ces to act in, and nominate to vacant bent 
fices in the church, and in caſes of vacant 
to preſent qualified perſons to the chapie 

of cathedrals and collegiate churches and# 


rhyße, or divinity, 


the garments, Cc. are Kept, 


bies ; they alſo receive the revenues 
| emperor's demeſnes, and diſpoſe of them 
| 4 
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public buſineſs; they receive fealty and ho- 
matze of the vaſſals of the empire, and 
give the inveſtiture of places below prin- 
cipalities; the king of the Romans is perye- 
tual wicar general of the empire, The five 
ſecul.r electors have alſo their wicars, or de- 
puties, to act for them; the pope has alſo 
his delegates or wicars, 

VV/CARAGE (S.) the office or place where a 
vicar has the ſpiritual cure, 

VICE. (S.) all ſorts of diſorderly actions, or 
bad practices; alſo a moſt uſeful inſtrument 
for all handicraft buſineſles, eſpecialiy ſuch 
as uſe a file, to hold faſt their work while 
they perform it; alſo the glaziers inftrument 

with two wheels, wherewith they draw their 
lead fit for uſe z alſo an appellation added to 
a perſon that is ſecond or inſerior in his of- 
fice, as a vice admiral, wice- chamberlain, wice- 
chancellor of an univerſity, &c, 

VICE-GE/RENT (S.) one who acts for, or 
under another, a deputy-king or governor, 
&c. x 

V/CEROY (S.) one who governs a tributa- 
ry kingdom, and is accountable for all his 
actions to another, 

VICE-ROY/ALTY (S.) the office, place, or 
dignity of a deputy-king, ruler or governor 
of a tributary kingdom, 

VVCINAGE or VICUNITY (S.) neighbour- 
hood, nearneſs of place or habitation, 

VI'CIOUS (As) wicked, debauched, corrupted, 
lewd, Ke. ; 

VICVSSITUDE (S.) the ſucceeding or orderly 
coming of one thing after another, 

VYCOUNT or VV/SCOUNT (S.) a title of 
nobility next in degree, but below an earl. 


8 


VICOU/NTESS or VISCOU'NTESS (s.) the| 


wife of a viſcount. 
VICTIMS (S.) among the Ancients, were 


beaſts offered up to the gods, the barren crea-| 


tures to the infernal deities, and the fruit- 
ful ones to the celeſtial gods. To Jupiter they 
ſacrifice oxen, and white cocks; to Juno a 
cow or ſheep ; to Diana a doe; to Ceres and 
_ a ſow ;3 to Pan a goat or dog; to 

r1 a mad bull; to Neptune a horſe, a he- 
goat, or a black bull; to Terminus a lamb ; 


Vinut a pigeon, or turtle; to /t a gooſe ; 
to Bacchus a kid, or a he-goat; to other 
deities only fruit to ſome, and liquors to others, 
&c alſo any nation or people that ate perſe- 
cuted or ſuffer, upon account of being under 
the command, or at the diſpoſal of another, 


overcomes, or vanquiſhes another, whether 
in feats of arms, or experiments of {kill in 
learning, arts, ſciences, &c, 


cients, and repreſented by a young woman 


Ing an enemy, 


to Apollo a horſe; to Minerva a mate; to}, 


I'CTOR (s.) one that cohquers, maſters, 


ICTORY (S.) a goddeſs adored by the an- 


with wings, holding in one hand a crown of 
laurel or white olive, and in the other a 
branch of palm adorned with trophies; alſo} 


V.IN 


VICTO'RIOUS (A.) conquering, ſucceſsful, | 


oyereoming, &c. 

VI/CTUAL (V.) to feed, nouriſh, or provide 
neceſlanies ſent for that purpoſe, eſpecially 
for ſhips, armiet, garriſons, &. 

VI/CTUALLER (S.) one who contracts or 
undertakes to provide necefiary food, &c. 
for a fleet, army, &c, alſo one that keeps 
an ale-houſe or publick-houſe, : 

VI'CTUALLTING (S.) furniſhing a fl-et, ar- 
my, garriſon, town, family, &c, with neceſ- 
ſary tood. - 

VVCTUALS'(S,) all ſorts of wholeſome food, 
or proper eatables. 

VIDU/ITY (s.) the ſtate or condition of wie 

dowhood. ; 


VIEW (S.) a ſurvey, fight or proſpect of any 


thing; alſo the expectation, deſign, hope, 
intention of ſomething farther thag the pre- 
ſent appearance, 

VIEW (V.) to examine, look over, or ſee into 
the ſtate, or preſent condition of any perſon, 
place, or thing. 

VI'GILANCY or VI'GILANTNESS (S,) 
carefulneſs, watchfulneſs, &c, 
VIV/GILANT (A.) watchful, careful, obſer- 

vant, &c, 

VI/GILS (S.) watchmen that guard the fireety 
in the night; alſo faſts appointed to precede 
the feſtivals of the church, 

VI'GOROUS (A.)] firong, luſty, briſk, ac- 
tive, e, | 

VI'GOUR (S.) ſtrength, reſolution, briſkneſs, 
aftiveneſs, &c, 

VILE (A.) wicked, lewd, baſe, mean, of no 
account or value, &c, 


VI'LIFY (V.) to eſteem as nothing, to expoſe, | 


or ſet at nought, to repreſent as a wicked, 
worthleſs perſon, | 

VIL/LAGE (S.) a parcel of houſes or cottages 
built for the convenience of country-men, 


without any determinate bounds, limits, oe 


* 


walls, 
VVLLAGER (S.) a'country-man or farmer, 
an inhabitant of a village, | 


VI'LLAIN (S.) formerly meant a man that 


w2s obliged to do the mean offices, or hard 
labour of farming, as a tenure by which he 
held his lands; but now it generally means 
a wicked, profligate fellow, that ſticks at 
nothing to bring about his deſigns, whether 
it be perjury, murder, theft, &c. 

VILLAINOUS (A.) as now uſed, is wicked, 
| knaviſh, tricking, &c. = 

VI'LLAINY (S.) baſeneſs, wickedneſs, kna- 

very, &c, 4 
VI/NCIBLE (A.) conquerable, that may be 


overcome, &c, 


VINNDICATE (v.) to defend, maintain, juſ- 


tify, clear, &c. | 

VINDICA'TION (S.) an 2 defence, or 
roof of a perſon's innocency, &. 

YINDVCTIVE (A.) ſpiteful, revengeful, 


malicious, &. 


the att of conquering, beating or overcom-| VINE 92 * of ſpreadirtz tree, that bears 


grapes, 
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from which are made wire, both 
, , 
N white; they are propagated rather 
by ſlips or layers than by ſeed, though ca- 
able of being done both ways, c 
VVNEGAR (S.) a ſharp, acid liquor made of 
ſour wine, beer, cyder, &c. uſed upon many 
ocesſiont, and in various manners. 


VPNEYARD (S.) a garden, field, or piece of 


around planted with vines, 


VI'NOSE or VI'NOUS (A.) that hath a taſte 


or ſmell like wine. | 

VINTAGE (S.) ſometimes means the time of 
gathering, and ſometimes the fruit ef the 
vine gathered at a proper time of ripeneſs, 

VINTAGER (S.) a worker in a vineyard, 
or a gatherer of grapes, 


keeps a houſe or tavern ſor perſons to drink 
wine in. 

VI'OL (S.) muſical inſtrument of various 
zes, ſttung with ſix ſtrings, formerly very 
much in uſe for chamber airs, ſongs, &c, 
but now almoſt out of uſe; the neck is 
Arung or fretted with nine firings, frets, or 
divifions, for ſeveral tones or half notes to 

be expreſſed by; the common tuning is by 
fourths, upon all the ſtrings except the third 
and fourth, which is a ſharp third, 

VIVOLABLE (A.) that may be viclated, ſpoil- 
ed, hurt, forced, damaged, &c. 

VIOLATE (V.) to treſpaſs or break through 
the laws of virtue, &c. alſo to act contrary 
to an agreement made between publick or 
private perſons, 

VVOLATING (S.) breaking through ſolemn 
contracts, doing wrong or injury; alſo for- 
eing a woman's modeſty, by compelling her 
to copulation by downright ſtrength, with- 
out her conſent or will; alſo the turning 
churches to common uſes, or doing profane 
actions therein. 

VIOLA'TOR (S.) a tranſgrefſor, offender 01 
breaker of conttacts, &c, | 

VI'OLENCE (S.) force, compulſion, oppreſ- 
fion, vehemence, eagerneſs, &c. 


a bluſh colour, &c. 


VIOLIN (S.) a ſmall viol, or rather what is 


now called a fiddle ſtrung with four firings, 
all commonly tuned by fifths, 
VVOLI1ST (S.) one who plays upon a viol or 
violin. | 
VIOLONCE/LLO (S.) a ſmall baſs violin, or 
large fiddle with a deep belly. 


VIER (S.) a fort of ſerpent of a ſmall ſize, 


the largeſt not being above half an ell long, 
and about an inch thick, It has a flat head, 
with a ſnout 1ifing up like a pig; the male 
has only (wo teeth, but the female a great 
many ; the male is likewiſe blacker than 
the female; and though the poiſon of the 
viper is exceeding dangerous, yet the fleſh 
is good in many diſtempers, : 
YI/FEROUS (A.) of the nature, kind, or 
quality of the viper. | | 


$2 . T and particularly fit for the a& of genen 
VINTNER (S.) a retailer of wine, one that 


| | 
VI'OLET (s.) a plcaſont ſmelling flower of 


| 


| 
| 
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VIRA'GO (s.) a maſculine, bold, undauntes 
woman, one who delights in actions belosz- 
ing to men, as fighting, bear-beating, &c, 

VIRGIN (S.) a maid, a pure or chaſte per. 
ſon, that was never married, &c. | 

VI'RGIN (A.) pure, clean, unde filed, tha 

' has never been uſed, &c. N 

VIRGINALS (5.) a muſical inſtrumest 
ou keys like a harpſichord, now quite gut 
of uſe. 

VIRGI'NITY (S.) the ſtate or condition of x 
pure maid, or unmarried perſon, 

VIRVDITY or VI/R IDNESS (S.) the green 

ne's or verdure of graſs leaves, &c, 

'VI'RILE (A.) manly, fiout, ſtrong, robul, 


tion, 
VIRI/LITY (S.) manhood, the age or ſtage ul 
| a man, ſtrength or ability for copulation, 
VI'RTUAL (A.) potential, effectual, equi 
valent, &c, | 
VI'RTUE (S.) a full reſolution to do thok 
things that unbiaſs'd- reaſon dictates, and er 
perience ſhews to be moſt advantageous ts 
ſociety in general, a 
VI'RTUOUS (A.) honeft, juſt, fair, trug 
commendable, &c. i 
VV/RULENCE (S.) poiſonous, hurtful, vens- 
mous, contagious, or of a malicious quality 
VI'SAGE (S.) the countenance, face or look 
of a perſon. , | | 
VI'SARD (S.) a maſk to diſguiſe and covers 
perſon's face, | Hes 
VI'SCERA (S.) the guts, entrails, or boxels, 
VI'SSCERATE (V.) to take or cut out thy 
guts or bowels of any creature. 
VISCOUS (A.) clammy, fticky, ſweaty, & 
VI'SIBLE (8.) that may be eaſily ſeen, per- 
ceived or diſcerned, 
VISIER or VI'ZIER (S.) in the Turki/þ go 
vernment, is a privy counſellor or ſtateſman, 
Prime or Grand VLZIEK (8.) in Turky, 
he who governs the whole empire imme- 
| diately under the grand ſeignior; be is ſome- 
times called the grand ſeignior's lieutenant, 
or vicar of the empire ; at his creation, the 
rince's ſeal is put into his hand, upon whid 
s engrayen the emperor's name, which be 
uts into his boſom, and carries away wit 
| him, He aſſiſts four times a week in tis 
divan, viz, Saturdays, Sundays, Monday 
and Tueſdays ; and Wedneſdays and Thor 
days holds a divan in his own place, Hes 
chief judge, and chancellor of the law, a 
ar.nuls the caleſker's ſentences when is 
pleaſes, In a word, he is the ſole diſpoſe 
his maſter's power, only cannot put a bi 
to death without an expreſs order ſignes 
the grand ſeignior, nor puniſh a Janis 
Without the conſent of his officer. 
VISION (s.) ſometimes means the ſenſats 
of ſeeing, and ſometimes a chimera or in- 
gination of a diſtempered mind 3 and ſow 
times the appearance of ſometbiog ſupern* 


tural to any perſon, - VUSIONANT 
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VISIONARY or VI'SIONIST (s.) one who 


nts pretends to haye uncommon communica- 
org tion with ſpirits, familiars, &c. or to ſee 
ec, in dreams, &c, repreſentations of future 
per- things; an enthuſiaſt or madman. 

VISIONARY (A,) imaginary, deluſive; alſo 
that ſomething belonging to fight or viſion. 

VISIT (S,) the complimental or reſp: ful 
nent going of one perſon to ſee and enquire after 
c out the health of another, and to keep up a 

neighbourly and friendly converſation. | 
of a VISIT (V.) to go to ſee a perſon in a friendly | 
or complimeatal way; and in Scripture, 
(779 ſometimes means mercy, and ſometimes: 
judgment, | 
buf, VISIT A!'TION (S.) a biſhop's going to the 
nei inſpection of a college, church, &c, alſo a 
lague, peſtlence, or common judgment 
ge al Ho heaven, ſuch as that in the city of 
Ns Landon in the year 1665, of which near one 
equi hundred thouſand perſons died. 

VISITING (S.) one neighbour's going to 
thok ſee another; alſo aſlifting, troubling, pu- 
d et niſhing, &c. | | 
us to WA VISITOR (S.) one who is authorized to in- 

ſpect a monaſtery, church, or other religious 
true, VIhouſe. a 

STA or VI'STO (S.) an alley or walk of 
ven · frees before a gentleman's houſe, which 
lity. ſtands at the head of it, or a path cut through 
look the trees in a wood, for the advantage of 

ſeeing a river, or taking a view of the plains, 
Ver 6 hills, or country round about. 

VISUAL (A.) ſomething belonging or per- 
xels, + faining to the ſight, 

t the VITAL (A.) any thing that has life and mo- 


tion, or that preſerves or gives life and mo- 
tion, and enables a perſon colleQively, or 
reſpective functions. | 
VITALS (S.) in Anatomy are thoſe princi- 
pal parts of the body, in which the life of 
the creature is more immediately ſituated, 
ſuch as the heart, the brain, the lungs, or 
the liver, ; 
ITIABLE (A.) that may be ſpoiled, cor- 
rupted, debauched, &c, | 
VTIATE (A.) to ſpoil, corrupt, debauch, 
defile, &c, : 
FTIOUS (A.) naughty, wicked, lewd, de- 
bauched, &c, 
W'TREAL or V/TREOUS (A.) glaſſy, be- 
Hine like a glaſs. 
WITRIFICABLE (A.) that may be changed 
or turned into glaſs, 
VTRIFY (V.) to turn or make any thing 
into glaſs, which the chymiſis look upon as 


thoſe bodies that are tranſmuied into glaſs, 
will never have afiy other form, 

ITRIOL (s.) a mineral compounded of an 
«cid falt, and ſulphurous earth; of which 
there are four ſorts, viz. blue, white, red, 
and green; it is uſed in medicine to eat off 
proud fleth that grows about wounds, or ul- 


the laſt operation of the fire, and Gay, that] 


r 


v L v 

VITRIO/LICK or VITRIO/LOUS [498 

is of the nature of vitriol, or that is turned 
into, mixed, or impregnated With it, 

VIVA'CE (A.) lively, briſk, &c. a term ia 

Mujick, that directs the ſtrain or air to be 
played with a moderate ſwiftneſs and great 
ſprightlineſs of ſtroke or tone, by ſtriking 
the bow ſmartly acroſs the ſtrings, &c, 

VIV A!'CIOUS (A;) wit briſk, ſpiritous- 

VIV A/CIOUSNESS or VIVA'CITY (S.) a 

livelineſe, briſkneſs, nimbleneſs, ſpiritouſ- 

neſs, fire, metal, quick wittedneſs, &e. 

VIVID (A.) 'haviag a lively, freſh, briſk co- 

lour ; alſo vigorous, active, &c. | 
VIVI'FICATE or VUVIFY (V.) to enliven, 
make briſk, nimble, active, &c. 
VIVFFICATION or VI'VIFYING (S.) a 
making alive, active, brifk, nimble, c. 

VIVVPAROUS (A.) animals that bring forth 
young alive, and in ſhape, and that do not 
ſpawn or lay eggs from whence they are ge- 
nerated. 

VIXEN (S.) ſpoken of a froward, peeviſn 

child, or ſcolding, unſatisfied woman, 

VVXEN (V.) to cry, bawl, ſcold, wrangle, 

quarrel, &c. re 

VIZ ARD (S.) a maſk to'wear on the face to 

diſgviſe a perſon, or keep him from being 

known; alſo any ſham or pretence that a 

perſon makes to hide his deſigns or inten- 

tions. : 

U/LCER (S.) a ſolution of the continuity of 
the parts of natural fleſh, ariſing from gor- 
roding matter in the ſoft parts of the body, 

attended with a diminution of its magnitude 
and putrefaction of the parts, 

U/LCERATED (A.) corrupted, turned, or 

made into an ulcer, N : 

ULCER A/TION (S.) a becoming 2 running 

| _ by the putrefaction of the parts af» 

ected. 

UL/CEROUS/(A.) like to, or full of uleers. 

U'LLAGE (S.) ſo much liquor as a caſk wants 

of being full ; and ſometimes that quantity 

of liquor that is in a caſk that is but partly 
full is ſo called. | : 

ULTE/RIOR (A.) the fartheſt or moſt diſtant 

parts of a country ; and eſpecially thoſe that 
lie beyond a river, mountain, &c, from the 

place where the heholder ſtands, 
ULTIMATE (A.) the laſt, final, greateſt or 
utmoſt that can be done. 
ULTRAMARINE (S.) a place, perſon or 
thing that is or comes beyond or croſs the 
ſeas to the place or perſon where the other 
is ſpoken of; alſo the fineſt blue colours 
uſed by painters, and commonly ſold as dear 
as gold. : 

ULTRAMVU'/NDANE (A.) that is inviſible, _ 

or beyond the world, 

U/LVERTON (.) in Lancaſhire, comm 

called Ouſton, is a pretty good town, wh 

market is weekly on Thurſday ; diftant from 

London 197 computed, and 204 meaſured 
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ULVLATTION (s.) a howling like a dog or 


ELF 
wolf, making a mournful noiſe, 


UM/BER (S.) oaker, or earth uſed in painting 
to make a dark, yellowiſh, brown colour. 


UMBI'LICAL (A.) ſomething belongiog to 


| the middle of the belly, commonly called 
the ravel, | 
Umbilical Vein, that by which the infant 
xeceives the nouriſhment in the Womb. 
U/MBLES or HUMBLES (s.) the eatable 
art of a deer's entrails, R 

U'MBRAGE (S.) a ſhadowing, ſhielding, 
defending, &c. alſo a ſuſpicion, miſtruſt, 

W 144 a!ſo a colour, ſham, or pretence. 
MBRE'LLO or UMBRELLA (s.) a co- 
,vering, or portable pent-houſe, to carry in 
a perſon's to ſcreen him from violent 
heat, rain, &c, 

U'MPIR AGE (S.) the power of judging in, 
or deciding of controverſies between diffe 
rent paities, 

U'MPIRE (5.) one to whom the abſolute 
deciſion of a controverſy is referred, 

UNA/BLE (A,) that has not power or ability 
to do what is deſire! or required, 

UNACCE/?T ABLE. (A.) that 1s not agree 
able, unpleaſant, ungrateful, &c. 

UNACCOU'NTABLE (A.) ſtrange, wonder- 
obs uncommon, that no reaſon can be given 

e. 

UNACCU'STOMED (A.) not ſkilled or 
practiſ-d in any matter or thing, 

UNACQUAI'NTED (A.) not known to, or 
familiar with a perſon ; alſo ignorant in an 
art or buſineſs, , 

UN ACTIVE (A.) dull, heavy, idle, ſlug- 
giſh, droniſh, &c. 

UNADMOQ/NIiSHED (A.) that has not been 
adviſed or counſelled, &c. . 

UNADVISED (A.) indiſcreet, raſh, fooliſh, 
inconſiderate, &c. | | 

UNAFFE'/CTED (A.) fincere, plain, modeſt, 

without any affectation, or forced pretence ; 
alſo not touched with the joy or ſorrow of 
another, &c. 


 UNAVDED (A) dot helped or aſſiſted by the | 


advice, inftruftion, or labour of another, 
UNA'LIENABLE (A.) that cannot be ſold, 
diſpoſed of, or applied to another nſec, 
UNA'LTERABLE (A.) fixed, determined, 
that cannot be changed or altered. | 
UNANIV/MITY or UNA'NIMOUSNESS(S,) 
a perfect conſent or agreement to ſomething 
ous propoſed in a publick company, 
UN A/N1MOUS (A. with one conſent or 
agreement, a company all of one mind. 
UNA'NSWERABLE (A.) that cannot be 
denied, gainſaid, or anſwered, 
UNA/NSWERABLE (A.) that cannot be 
y ſisfied, 
placable, immoveable, &c, 
UNAPPROA CHABLE (A.) that cannot be 
come at, or approached to, 
HNA T (A.) unfit for, or that eannot readily 


pleaſed, aſfuaged, appeaſed; im- 


UNB 
UNA'RGUED (A.) that has not been reaſon. 
ed upon, or thoroughly examined into wha 
may be ſaid for or againſt any thing, 
UNA/RMED (A.) defenceleſs, without arms, 
unprepared, taken by ſurprize, or at una- 
wares, 2 ; 
UNASSA'YED (A.) not tried or proved, &e, 
UNASSI'STED (A.) by one's ſelf, alone, 
without help in any affair or buſineſs, 
UNASSUA'GED (A.) not appeaſed, reduced, 
or brought down, as the ſwelling or anguiſh 
of a blow or wound, or the anger or fury 
of a perſon, | 
UNASSU'RED (A.) not promiſed, convinced, 
or aſſured of the certainty of a thing, 
UNATTAVNABLE (A.) that cannot be 
come at, got, brought about, or attained, 
2 mathe (A. )not yet tried or gong 
about. ; | 
UNATTE/NTIVE (A.) negligent, careleſs, 
d1'regarding, that takes no notice, or give 
no ear to a thing, | 
UNAVAYLABLE (A.) that Ggnifies nothing, 
that is of no uſe, force or power, &c, 
UNAVOVDABLE (A.) that cannot be pre- 
vented 'or eſcaped, inevitable, not .to be 
altered, 1 | os 
UNAWA/RES (Part.) ſuddenly, by ſurprize, 
| unexpected! or unforeſzen, &. 
UNBA'R.(V.) to open, unlock, or take away 
the faſtening to a window, door, &c, or the 
| ere or ſloppage for the doing of any 
thing. 1 „ 
UN BE COMING (A.) undecent, unſeemh, 
uncomely, not ſuiting the character of 1 
erſon. GE 
UN BEGO T TEN (A.) created originally like 
Adam, or elſe ſelf- exiſſent as God; that 
| was not produced by the ordinary way of 
| generation, t | 
UNBEGU'N (A.) not yet ſet about, underts- 
ken or begun: no 
UNBEHE/LD (A.) unſeen, or not lookei 
upon, | 
UNBELIVEF (S.) the not crediting the truth 
of a thing, being aot convinced or ſatisfied 
about a matter. : ; 
UNBELIE'/VER (S.) an infidel, or one tha 
does not believe the truth of what anoths 
aſſerts, E 
[UNBEND (V.) to give a lax or releaſe of the 
mind from ſtudy, to divert or amuſe ones 
ſelf with another ſubject, alſo to ſtraighta 
a bow or other crooked thing, &c. 
UNBEN'ION (A.) cruel, mercileſs, hard 
hearted. ER ESD, wh 
UNBESOU'GHT (A.) voluntary, that de 
ſomething without being requeſted, &c. 
"Ut BEWI'TCH (V.) to deliver a perſon fic 
the power of witchcraft, to bring one to 4 
uſe of his reaſon, Kc. N 
UNBI'DDEN (A.] that comes without in 
tation, or goes without command or re quel 
UNBIND (V.) to relieve from bondage, * 


ae in, learn, or underſtand any thing, | 


- Joole from the power of à contract, &c 
| 172 * UNBLA/Mb 


UN BOARD ERED (A.) that has no flip or bor- 


„ UNS 
UNBLA/MEABLE (A.) faultleſs, that cannot 


be condemned, clear, innocent, &c, | 
UNBL/EST (A. ) curſed, or under the ſentence! 


of judgm 
UNBLOO/DY (A.) that has no blood; ſo the 
Papiſis call the offering up the water, the 
unbloody ſacrifice, &c. 
UNBO/ILED (A.) meat, roots, &c. that are 


ent; alſo unſucceſsſu', &c, |. 
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UNCA'SE (V.) to ſtrip or take off the ever - 

ing of any thing, or take it out of the 
caſe ; in Fox-bunting, it is to ſtrip or flea off 
ee gd (A.) not yet taken or diſcove- 


r ä : 
UN'CERTAIN (A.) doubtful, dubious, not 
thoroughly ſatisfied or known, 7 


raw, or that are not dreſſed in the pot, &c. * NCE/SSANT (A.) without 45 leaving off 


UNBO/LT (V.) to draw back the bolt or faſ- 
tening of a door, window, &c, in order to 
C . 

UNBO'NED (A.) that has the bones taken 
out, as in carving a fowl, &c, 

UNBOO'/TED (A.) that has his boots pulled 
or taken off, or that is without boots, ; 


der about it, by way of ſtrength or orna- 
ment, or that has bad one pulled off. | 
UNBO/RN (A.) not yet brought forth from 
the womb, or not in common life, 
UNBO/SOM (V.) to pull off, or open the 
cloathing of the breaſt or boſom ; alſo to 
ſpeak to, or open the mind freely, 
UNBOU/GHT (A.) that is noi contracted or 
agreed for, | | 
UNBOU/ND (A.) looſe, free, at liberty, 
without reſtraint, or under no penalty; alſo 


that is looſened or untied, remitied, or free 


from the confinement or penalty that he lay 
before under, 
UNBOU/NDED (A.) unlimited, that has no 
reſtraints or limitations. „ 
UNBO/WELLED (A.) that has the guts or 
bowels taken out; alſo cruel, hard hearted, 


&c. 
UNBRA/CE (V.) to ſlacken, untie, undo, or 
looſen the cording, &c. of any thing. | 
UNBRI'/DLED (A.) at liberty; alſo unruly, 
unrefirainable, &c. | 
UNBRO/KEN (A.) whole, entire, compleat, 
perfect, &c, 3 
UNBU/CKLE (V.) to looſen the faſtening of a 
buckle, &c. : + 4 
UNBUVLT (A.) not erefted, made, or built 


up, | 1 74 
UNBU'NG (V.) to open or unſtop the corle, 


Ec. that is put into a caſk, to keep the liquor 
from running out. | 


UNBU/RIED (A.) that lies dead above ground | 


without the uſual honours paid to the de- 
ceaſed, which is ſometimes a mark of inſamy. 
UNBU/RTHEN (V.) to eaſe. or take off a 
burthen; alſo to communicate one's mind 
to a friend, &c, | : | 
UNBU/TTON (V.) to open the buttons of a 
coat, waiſt-coat, &c. | | ; 


UNCA/LLED (A.) not taken notice of, or 


called. 5 


UNCANO/NICAL (A. ) contrary to the eecle 
ſiaſtical laws or canons of the church, where] UNCOVFED (A.) firi 
a perſon reſides ; alſo any thing that has 


not the publick approbstion or conſent, 
UNCA'PABLE (A.) unfit, or that has not 


or giving over, continual application, &c, 
UNCHAVN (V.) to take off the chain or te- 
ſtraint that lay upon à perſon or thing. 
UNCHA/NGEABLE A.) unalterable, im - 
mutable, in variable, &c, ä 
UNCHA“RITAEBLE (A.) hard hearted, cruel, 
cenſorious, | 
UR CHA'STE (A.) impure, lewd, debauched, 
in. nodeſt, contraiy to chaſtity. 


| UNCHE'WED (A.) notbroken with the teeth, 


UNCHRIST/ENED: (A.) not yet baptiſed," 
UNCHURCHE/N (A.) excommunicated, 
proved to have no title to be at church; alſo 
a woman not yet zone tothe publick worlklp 
after her lying-in, e 
U/NCIA (S.) in Algebra, is the number that 
is prefixed to the intermediate quantities bł- 
tween the pure powers arifing from a bino- 
mial, refidual, or multinomial quantity, as 
in aa+2ab+6bh; the numbers is th uncia ; 
and in Pharmacy, it __— an ounce; or 
the 12th"part of a pound. 4 
UNCIRCUMCVSED (A) fath perſons whoſe . 
fore ſkins have not been cut off ; and in 
| Seripture, frequently means a hardened br 
ſinful tate, as the uncircumtiſed in bearty Cc. 
are the obſtinately wicked, &c, a 
UNC)'RCUMSPECT (A.) heedleſe, esrelele, 
unwary, &c, g _ 
UNCIVIL (A.) rude, boiſterous; undecent, 
contrary to the laws of | manners, &c, 
UNCLA/D or UNCLOA/THED (A.] ſtripped 
naked, having no cloaths on; e. 
UNCLA'SP (v.) to uncloſe or unlock « elaſp 
with which perſons faſten their ſhoes, ſtocks, 
aprons, &c, | | | ; 
U/NCLE (s.) a man who is the brother of a 
perſon's father or mother, . 
UNCLEA'N (A.) impure, foul, polluted ; and 
in Scriprure was ſuch a creatore” or perſon, 
n might not be uſed in, or attend ut the ſa- 
crifice then uſed z alſo a creature that might 
not be eat, 5 
UNCLE/FT (A.) that is not ſplit or torn vie- 
lently aſunder. | | 
UNCLO'SE (V.) to looſen any thing faſt ſhut 
up, or to open one's mind to another. 
UNCLOY/ED (A. ) not fatimted, tired, glutted, 
or cloyed with any vpn 4 alſo unſtopped, or 
made fit for uſe, as a piece of ordnance that 
had been nailed, | 
d off; or that bas 
the coif or head-dreſs pulled off; alſo de- 
graded in law, ſo as not to act as a ſerjeant, 
or not yet arrived to that honour, 


power or ability to do what may be required, 


UNC e UND 


UNCOLLE/CTED (A.) that lies ſcattered up [UNCREA'TED (A.) that is either ſelf-exif. UR 
| and down in a diſ..rderly manner, tent, or that has no — | 
'UNCO/MBED (A.) that has not been clean- | UNCRO/WNED (A.) ſpoken of a king, et, UR 
fed, ſmpothed, untangled, or dreſſed with a] before the ceremony of coronation has paſ. t 
comb, „ I ſed, or of one that is dethroned, depoſed ot 0 
UNCOMEA'/TABLE (A.) that cannot be] hindered from acting in bis function, by , 
4 1 to, or that cannot be] eleQing, &c, anther in his ſtead. Ul 
ound out, attained or underſtood, U/NCTION (S. an anointing; and in Serip. 


'UNCO/MELY (A.) undecent, unhandſome, 
ugly, deformed, e. | 
.UNCO/MFOR TABLE (A.) unhappy, unea- 


ture, a ſeparation or appointing a perſon or | 
" thing to a holy or ſolemn uſe, which wa UN 


done upon many ceremonious occaſions, eſ. 

ſy, unpleaſant, mournful, diſtreſſed, &c. ecially among the ancient Jews, who uſed { 
UNCO'MMON (A.) unuſual, rare, ſeldom, it in a civil, religious, and healthful way; 
unfrequent, &c, | ſfor they anointed their hair, head, and beard, 4 
.UNCOMPCU'NDED (A.) pure, unmixed, At their feaſts, and other times of rejoicing, U/ 
ſimple, wi hout any allay, &c. they anointed ſometimes their whole boch, 

. UNCONCERNED (A,) unmoved, unaffected, and other times their head er feet only; Ud 
- regardleſs, negligent, &c, alſo that has no] the kings and high prieſts were anointed 
Part or ſhare in any thin at their inauguration z they alſo anointed the UV? 


UNCONCEVVABLE (A.) that cannot be 
.* imagined, thought, or conceived z incom-|U/NCTUOUS (A.) oily, fat, greaſy, &e, 
- prehenſbble, &c, UNCU'LTIVATABLE (A.) that cannot be U 
UNCONDE/MNABLE (A.) innocent, that improved, mended, or made better, 


cannot be blamed, or that deſerves not any[UNCU'LTIVATED (A ) negle&ed, difre- 


- cenſure, —- . garded, unimproved, untilled, untaught, &c, 
.UNCONDE'MNED (A.) that is not cenſured, [YNCU/R ABLE (A.) that cannot be reme · 


veſſels of the temple to conſecrate them, &e, 


blamed, condemned, or found fault with. died, made better, or mended, 1 * 
.UNCONFO'RMABLE (A.) ftubborn, Riff, [yNCU/RED (A.) not healed or mended per. | 

that will not yield to, or comply with af fectly, e. | 
. matter or cuſtom, [UNCU/STOMABLE (A.) freed from or not | 
UNCO'NQUERABLE (A.) that cannot be liable to pay cuſtom or duty to the king, &c, UV! 


maſteted, overcome, or conquered z invin-| UNCU'STOMABLE (A.) unuſual, not com- 
- cible, | mon, frequent, or often done. . 
\UNCO'NSCIONABLE (A.) unreaſonable, |UNCU'STOMED (A.) that has not paid of oy 
unjuſt, beyond all bounds of moderation or] diſcharged the public duty, tax, or cuſtom 
equity, that is required, | 
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VUNCONSTANT (A.) variable, changeable, 


that is not to be depended or relied upon. 


_ , UNCONSTRAINABLE (A.) that cannot 
be compelled or forced, that is, or will be 


nt liberty, &c. / 
UNCONSU MABLE (A.) that cannot be 


-UNCON'T'E'MNAB 


wafted, deſtroyed, ſpent, or conſumed, 


cenſure or blame, innocent, clear, K. 


'UNCONTE'5T ABLE (A.) that cannot be 


difputed, that is abſolutely certain or ſure, 


UNCONTRO'LLABLE (A.) that is abſolute, 


or arbitrary in power, that cannot be oppo- 


- fed, controlled, or diſputed with, 


-UNCO'RDED (A.) that is now untied, that 


before was bound or corded up, 
UNCORRE'CTED (A.) that bas not been ex- 
amined or purged of its errors, faults, or 
. miſtakes j alſo, that is not duly puniſhed for 
his crimes, &c, 


.UNCORRU PTNESS (s.) purity, perfection, 
4 ſimplicity, honeſty, ſincerity, c. 
UN COVER (V.) to take or pull off the co- 


. perſons or 


vering of or upon any thing. 
UPLE (V.) to looſen or ſeparste two 


toget her, 


ENCOU'TH (A,) harſh, bavbarous, rude, 


* unſeem l. 


ng* that were united or joined 


UNDAU/NTED (A.) bold, fearleſs, intri- 

pid, not to be diſcouraged, or diſheartened, 

UNDE'CAGON (S.) a geometrical figure 
that has eleven fides, 

UNDE/CENT (A) rude, immodeſt, unſeem- 
ly, unmannerly, Ke. 


UND ECT DED (A.) not yet determined, ad- 
(A.) frre from al); 


uſted, or tried, ; 
UNDECLINED (A.) in Grammar, means 
ſuch nouns as do not vary their endings, 
UNDEFE'NDED (A.) left open, unguarded, 
helpleſs, dec. ſh? of 
UNDEFI'LED (A.) pure, | chaſte, not pol 
Juted, daubed, or violated. 
UNDEFRAY'ED (A.) unpaid, net diſchar- 
ged, &c, | 5 
UNDER (part.) below, or beneath, either 
in place or condition, a 
UNDERBI/D (V.) to offer lefs for a thing 
than it is worth, or bid below the ordinary 
price of it. 
UNDERBI/ND or UNDERGIRD (v.) to 
| gird, ſtrengthen, or bind a thing below e 
beneath. b 
UNDERFOOYT/(A.) trod upon; elſo ſub- 
dued, co „or abſolutely maſtered. | 
UNDERG — to ſuffer, bear, or go thro 
any troub e work, or fatigue of the 


* 0 * 


ux, 


U 


UND 


thing under its due worth or price; diſpa- 
ragement ; alſo a complying with or doing 
things below a perſon's dignity or character. 
UNDER WOOD (S.) all forts of wood not 
grown large enough to be called timber, 
UNDER-WO/RK (v.) to work for leſs wages 
or at a lower price than another. 
UNDER-WRUTTEN (A.) ſubſcribed or 
written below or underneath the body of a 
„Con“ ract, letter, &c, | 
UNDESE/RVED (A.) ſomething given to a 


} 


exif. UNDERHA/ND {A.) ſecret, clandeſtine, 
unfair, &c. 
„ Ee, UNDERLAY (V.) to ſhore or prop, by put - 
pal. ting ſomething under; alſo to make a thing 
ed or even that was worn more of one ſide than 
„ by another, as the heel of a ſhoe, &c, 
U/NDERLING (s.) a mean ſervant, or infe- 
ripe rior perſon, that depends upon the will and 
'n or leaſure of his ſuperior. | | 
| was UNDERMYNE (V.) to dig or make mines 
el. or hollow places beneath the walls of a 
uſed town, camp, c. alſs to work ſecretly to 
vay; bring about a purpoſe, and to circumvent, 
bard, diſappoint, or overthrow another, 
ring, U/NDER MOST (A.) that which is the lower 
oy, or inmoſt in any number of things, 
ly; UNDENEA/TH (Part.) below, or under 
nted ſome other perſon or thing, 
the UNDERPIN (V.) in Carpentry, is to take 
Ke. care that the ground timbers are ſo well ſe- 
% cured, that they cannot tart, 
t be UNDERPRO/P (V.) to ſupport, hold up, or 
prop, by putting ſtrong timbers into a wall, 
fre. &c, alſo to relieve, ſuſtain, or give a perſon 
&e, ſuch neceſſary aſſiſtance privately, as to Cna- 
me» dle him to do what otherwiſe he could not, 
| UNDERSF/LL (V.) to ſell goods or diſpoſe of | 
Pere wares cheaper than the common market- 
price, in orcer to vend a commodity quicker, 
not or to get other people's cuſtomers away, &c. | 
&c, UNDERSTAND (V.) toperceive, or clearly 
m- apprehend the true ſenſe or meaning of a 
. propobition, JO 
| of UNDERS ANDING (Ay that faculty of 
om the ſoul that ariſes from the reflecting upon 
the ſ:veral conditions and connexions of a 
ri · propoſition, and which determines what is, 
ed. or what is not the true intent and meaning 
ure thereof ; kgowledge, judgment, ſkill, ap- 
prehenſion, &c. 
ms UNDERTA/KE (V.) to engage to do or per- 
form ſomething, to endeavour, or go about 
id» ſomething. | 
UNDEKT A/KEN (A.) ſet about, contracted, 
ng agreed for, enterpriſed, begun, &c. 
UNDERTA/KER (s.) one that contracts to 
d, do or perform ſomething for another; alſo a 
perſon that makes it his buſineſs to furniſh 
. people with all manner of burial neceſſaries. 
| UNDER VALUE (v.) to ſet a ſmall price 
72 upon any thing, to eſteem a perſon or thing 
leſs than they deſerve, &æc. 
„ WT Den vaiuvemeNT (8.) an appraifing al 


UNE 
UNDETPF/RMINED (A.) unſettled, unreſsl- 
ved, unadjuſted, &c, 

UNDEVOU7T (A.) undecent, irreverent, or 
careleſs in religious addreſſes, &c, | 
UNDISCHA/RGED (A.) debt not paid, or a 

perſon not ſet at liberty that was in hold, 


&c, 
UNDVSCIPLINED (A.) untaught, or not re- 
gulated inſtruted, &c, | p 
UNDISTI/NGUISHABLE (a.) that cannot 
be known, perceived, or diſtinguiſhed from 
another, FE ca 
UNDISTI'NGUISHED (A.) not known or 
ig, not diſcerned ar diſtinguiſhed from 
Others. i 
UNDO? (V.) to ruin; alſo to pull a piece of 
work aſunder, &c, | 
UNDONE (A.) ruined, deſtroyed, &c., alſo a 
thing not yet begun; alſo a piece of work 
pulled aſunder after it was finiſhed, &c. 
UNDOU/BTED (A.) certain, plain, undeni- 
able, true without all (-ruple, & 
UNDRE/SS (V.) to unclothe or ſtrip a perſon, 
UNDRE/SS (S.) a looſe dreſs or diſhabille, 
ſuch as perſons of diftintion flip on ina 


in an evening, after they are returning from 
viſits of compliment, or from buſineſs, 
UNDRIVED (A.) green, raw, wet, moiſt, &c. 
eſpecially ſpoken of herbs, roots, &c, uſed 
in phyſhck, 5 9 56 
UNDUYE (A.) unjuſt, unfair, undeſerved,con- 
trary to the merits of the perſon or thing. 
U'NDULATE (V.) to ilow in waves like 
water, &c, | | 
U/NDULATED (A.) waved or moved to and 
fro, to repreſent the motion of waves, 
UNDULA/ TION (S.) as motion backwards 
and forwards, like that of water, 
UNDU/TIFUL (A.) fiubborn, diſobedient, 
perverſe, rebellious, that will not hearken to 
or obey the reaſonable commands of bis pa- 
rents and ſuperiors. | 
UNEA/SINESS (S.) diſquietude, difſatisfac- 
tion, reſtleſſneſs, &c, occaſioned either by 
bodily pain, of a diſſatisfied mind, &c, * 
UNEA/SY (A.) diſquiected, diffatisfied, reft- 
leſs, full of pain, &c. TIT 
UNE/LOQUENT (A.) a diſcourſe or ſpeech 
delivered in a rough, mean, or unaffe&ing 
language. | 
UNEMPLO/YED (A.) idle, out of buſineſs, 
not uſed or employed, 

UNENDOQ/ WED (A.) a perſon, ſchool, hoſpital, 
church, &c, that has no certain eſlate or in- 
come ſettled upon him or it, for their main- 


tenance. 


nge a (A.) one perſon or thing greater 


than another. 

UNE/RRING (A ) infailible; that cannot miſ- 
take, ſure, certain, poſitive. | 
UNE/XECUTED (A.) a writing or agreement 
that is not ſigned and declared z a Jaw not 
put in force, a command or direction diſte- 


perſon that he has not merited or deſerved. 


reed, &c, | 
NM ee UNEX. 


morning, when they ate firſt out of bed, or 


UN 
UNEXPE/CTED (A.) unlooked for, that 


comes to paſs contrary to apperance, &c, 
UNEXPE/RIENCED (A.) raw, not well 
_ qualified to de or perform any thing. 
UNEXPE/RT (A.) aukward, unſkiliul, raw, 
| ignorant, &c. f ä 
UNEXPRE/SSIBLE (A.) above the power of 
words to deſcribe, 
UNEXTI'NGUISHABLE (A.) a fire, love, or 
hatred that cannot be overcome pr put 
out, f 
UNFAIR (A.) unjuſt, diſhoneſt, illegal, 
cheating, &c. | 
UNFAI'THFUL (A.) diſhoneſt, unjuſt, that 
is not true to his truſt, 
UNFA'SHIONED (A.) unmade, not brought 
into ſhape or right form, &c. 


take away the p 
a door, &. 
 UNFEA'THERED or UNFLE/DGED (A.) 
without feathers, naked, | 
UNFE'D (A.) a child, horſe, &c, that has not 
had its portion of victuals delivered to it 
UNFEI'GNED (A.) true fincere, without any 
gzzuile or preteoce, &c, | 
'UNFE'NCED(A,)that has the banks, hedges, 
Miles, &c, broken down; a field, &C, open to 
all comers and goers, &. e 
UNFETTTERED (A.) at liberty, delivered 
from the bondage of chains, fetters, &c. 
UNFYNISHED (A.) not compleated, partly 
done and partly undone. 
UNFVT (A.) not duly qualified or ſkilled in, 
or for the performance of any thing, 
UNFIXED (A.) not determined or reſolved, 
not faſtened or put into its aſſigned place, 
UNFOY/LD (V.) to put out of order or place, to 
lay open or diſcover the ſecret or difficulty 
of a matter, GE 

UNFOY/RCED ( A) not compelled, uncon- 

trained, free, at liberty, by choice, &c. 
UNFORESEE/N (A)) not ſeen before-hand, 
that happens or comes to paſs contrary to ex- 
pactat ion, &c, 

UNFO/R MED (A.) not put in order, not made 
or dig*\ſted into any particular ſhape. 


ns of a window, bolts from 


ſtrengthened, or made ſafe. 
UNFORTUNATE (A.) unſucceſsful, un- 


happy, unlucky, that does not proſper 
miſerable, f 


UNFREQUE 'NTED (A.) loneſome, deſolate, 
uninhabited, ſeldom gone to. 


ill-natured, &c, | 
UNFRUI'TFUL (A.) that does not yield or 

bring forth fruit or increaſe, barren, &c, 
UNFU*'RNISH (V.) to take away the con- 


 veniencies out cf a room, houſe &c, and leave 
it naked or empty, | 


UNFU/RNISHED (A.) a houſe, room, ſhop, 
proper materials, &c.. 


| VNFA'STEN(V.) to unlock, undo, open or | 


UNFO/RTIFIED (A.) not well defended, | 


UNFRIE'NDLY (A.) unkind, ſevere, croſs, | 


— 


perſon, &c, that is empty, or that wants the 


# * 


UNH. 
or goes about any thing in a clumſy may 
ner, 5 
UNGA'RNISH (V.) to take away the orns. 
mental decorations of any thing. 
UNGA'THERED (A.) looſe, out of order, 
ſcattered abroad, &c, this term is chiefly ſs 
when the ſtitches of a neckband, wriſtbang, 
top of an apron, petticoat, &c, are broken, 
UNGENTEF/L (A,) rude, clumſy, contray 
to the manner of polite breeding, &c, 
UNGVRD (V.) to looſen or untie a girdle, &, 
that goes round a perſon, horſe, &c, to keey 
them tight, &c. | 
UNGIR'T (A.) untied, looſed, unbuckled, t. 
UNGLU'E (V.) to ſoften, moiſten, or take 
away the binding quality from glue, or ts 
0 , -_ joints of boards that have been 
ed, &c, 
* (A.) profane, wicked, impiou, 


e. 
UNGO'VERNABLE (A.) ſtubborn, head- 
ne not to be managed, ruled, or govert- 


. 

UNGRA'CIOUS (A.) wicked, profane, vil 
of grace, &c, | 

UNGRA'TEFUL (A.) unthankſul, one that 


— 


returns bad uſage for good, &c. 
U'NGUENT or OI'N (MENT (s.) in $w- 
gery, is a thickiſh ſort of medicine, applied ts 
wounde, ſwellings, and other diſorders of the 
fleſh and ſkin, | 
UNHA'BITABLE (A.) not fit or proper ts 
live or dwell in. 

UNHA'LLOWED (A.) profatied, abuſed, « 
unſanCtified , alſo wicked, profane, &c, 
UNHA'LTERED (A.) looſened from à halter, 

or that has no halter, | 
UNHA'NDSOME (A.) undecent, ungentee}, 
rude, clowniſh, i!l- behaved, ugly of form, n 
behaviour, &c, 
UNHA'/NDY (A.) aukward, bungling, tha 
does or goes about any thing elumſily, c. 
UNHA/PPINESS s.) miſery, unfortunatene(s 
unſucceſsfulneſs, &c, 
UNHA'RBOUR: (V.) to diſlodge or turn on 
of a ſheltering place, &c. 
 UNHA'RNESS (V.) to undreſs or pull off the 
harneſs of a coach-horſe, &c; 
UNHA'SP (V.) to looſen, open, or unlock! 
claſp or haſp. &c, 4 
UNHEA'LABLE (A.) that cannot be cured, 
made ſound or whole. | 
UNHEA'LTHFUL or UNHEA'LTHY (4) 
that procures or breeds illneſs, fickneſs, & 
UNHEA'RD (A) quiet, filent, privy, . 
ſteaſt h, c. alſo ſtrange, uncommon. &c. 
UNMKEE/DED (A.) neglected, diſregarded, 30 
minded or taken notice f. 
UNHUNGE (v.) to pull off the hinges of: 
door, window, &c, alſo te diſorder, put n 
confuſion, &c. : 
UNHO/LY (A.) wicked, profane, unſanctißti, 
&c, | | 
UNHO'NEST (A.) diſheneſt, unjuſt, thats 


vA (a.) aukward, vahandy, that does 


not 46 be truſted, &c, 


UNI 


U 
L 
1 
{ 


UNI 
eyes or underſtanding, to remove obſtacles 


out of a perſon's way that hinders his ſeeing 


clearly- 


UNK 


UNHOO/DWINK (V.) to, open 2 perſon's [U'NISON (S.) a Mufcal 8 for tt | 


or inftruments that ſound the ſame note in 


ſuch a perfeA manner, that there is no dif- 
. ference in the tone, e SHE, 


UNHOO'K (V.) to take a thing off from a UNIT (S.) in Arithmetich, is that figure by 


hook. or to 


looſen the catch or hold-faſt of 
2 hook. 


UNHO/RSE (V.) to pull or throw from on|U/NITABL 


horſeback, to diſmount, &c, 


which one thing is expreſſed, and commonly 


marked (1, 
N (A.) that may he cemented or 
joined together in parts or friendſhip, 


UNHU/RT (A.) that has received no damage, | UNIT A'/RIANS (S.) a ſect of Chri 


that remains whole or perfect, without maim 
or injury- D = ; | 5 
U'NICORN (S.) a creature that has only one 
horn, mentioned both in the ſcriptures and 
rofane authors, of whom ſo many ſtrange 
things are ſpoken, as brought the being of 
the creature in queſtion ; but the diſoveries 
of modern travellers give an account of many 
different ſpecies of creatures of very different 
natures and forms both at land and fea, that 
have only one horn on their heads, and from 
whence the jargon of deſcriptions of the ſame 
creature is foppoſes to take its riſe. 
UNIFORM (A.) even, regular, orderly, in 
one common method or form, 
UNIFO/R MITY (S.) evenneſs, regularity, 
orderlineſs, ſimilitude, agreement, &e. 
UNIFY (V.) to compoſe differences, ſettle 
varrels, make peace, &c. 
UNIMA/GINABLE (A.) uot to be conceived, 
' thought of, or imagined. | 
UNIMPLOY/ED (A.) idle, out of buſineſs, 
not uſed, &c, N 
UNINFLA/MMABLE (A.) that is not of a 
' natuie ſuſceptible of fire, 
UNINKG A'BITED (A. ) or empty, void of inha- 
bitants, Joneſ»-me, deſolate, e. 
UN}NTE/LLIGIBLE (A.) not to be appre- 
hended or underſtood, | 
UNINTERRU/PTED (A.) without any cel- 
| fation or diſcontinuance, without any oppo- 
fition or moleſtation, &c, 
UNINV/ITED (A.) unaſked, without being 
deſired or bidden. | 
UNJOINT (V.) to disjoint or pull aſunder, &c, 
UNION (S.) a combination or agreement of 
* perſons or things ; a cementing or growing 
together of ſeparated parts, &c, and particu- 
larly applied io the public leagues or con- 
tracts of princes or nations, for the mutual 
| defence and preſervation of each other; alſo 
the name of the famous Jaw of the Arragso- 
nians, which they enacted upon their king 
Peter's drawing his ſword, and therewith 
cutting the record in pieces, by which the 
Kingdom was made 1 and thereby ſet- 
fling the crown upon his family; in which 
the ſtates enacted, That in caſe the king ſhould 
break through the conflituticn of the country, it 
ſpould be lawful for the ſubjeftr, without incurr- 
ing the penalty of high treaſon, to make whot 
aſſ.ciations at home, and confederacics abroad 


they thought proper, for the preſervation of the 
wr Ayr 15 2 


; called alſo Socinians, who affirm, that the 
attributes of the Deity are communicable to 
one only, and therefore tho' Jeſus Chriſt is 
allowed to be God, yet it is in a ſubordinate 
manner, &e, 3 
UNUTE (V.) to join or cement two or more 
perſons or things together in intereſt, affec- 
tion and parts, | | JE 
UNITY (S.) the agreement or harmony of. 
affeftion, parts, or paſſions of perſons or 
things; alſo the indiviſibility of any being 
- that denominates it one, 9 155 
UNJUD*GED (A.) not judged, tried, or de- 
termined, a Er NES 
UNIVE'RSAL (A.) general, common, that ex- 
tends itſelf to every particular art or perſon. 
UNIVE/RSALNESS or UNIVERSA'LITY 
(S.) commonneſs, generalneſs, or that ex- 
tends to every particular... - | 
UNIVERSE (S.) the whole ſyſtem of created 
beings, as well the heavens and all creatures 
therein, as the earth, ſeas, &c, | 
UNIVE/RSITY (S.) a pubiick ſchool for the 
ſuperior parts of learning, or a proper place 
furniſhed with convenient apartments, li- 
| braries, &ec, for the entertainment and im- 
provement of the ſeveral ſtudents in languages 
hiſtory, law, phyſick, divinity, &c, 
UNUVVOCAL (A.) when applied to words, 
ſignifies ſuch as have the ſame ſound, tho' a 
different meaning; when to Legical terms, 
means ſuch whoſe name and nature is the 
ſame ; when to ſigns in Surgery, it means 
ſuch as indicate a fracture of the ſkull, ſuch 
as deliriouſneſs, dimneſs of fight, &c, When 


animals: The ancients were of opinion, 
that all perfect ones were produced by the 
ſole union of the male and female. 
UN jus (A.) unrighteous, wicked, that does 
not that which is equitable and right, 
LUN'KARD (A.) loneſome, ſolitary, retired, 
uiet, ſtill. &c. ; | f . f 
UNKE/NNEL (V.) to rouſe, hunt, or drive 
on of bis kennel, lodging-room, or lurking» 
ole. ; 
UNKI/ND (A.) ſevere, harſh, unfriendly, 
/ cruel, hard-hearted, &c, | 
UNKLE ($.) the brother of one's father 
or mother. 3 
UNKNUT (A.) pulled or ravelled out, not 
| knit, grown, or cemented together, = 
UNKNO/WING (A.) ignorant, unſkilled, 


Known. ; 


new ling. 


erty, and even lo proceed to the cliclion of . (A.) ſtrange, undiſcovered, not 
7 - _ UNLA'/CK 


in a Philoſophical Senſe, to the generation of 


UNM 
Umar (v.) to poll open, or looſen the 
binding or tightening of a lace, 


UNMA'STED (A.) the bull of a tip withoy 


| maſts, | 
'UNLA'DE or UNLOA/D (V.) to tale out the | UNMA/STERED (A.) unconguered, unſub. 


2 or lighten the burden of a ſhip, wag- 
goth on, e. : 
INLAME'NTED (A.) get mourned for, be- 
wiled, or ſorrowed after, not pitied, &c. 
UNLA'WEFUL (A.) contrary to, or againſt 
law, illegitimate. . 
UNLEA/RNED (A.) untaught, or unſkilled 
in the neceſſary and uſeful parts of learning, 
norant, &c. 
EA'/SH (V.) to let the rope ſlip that 
_ hunting-dogs are tied together with, that 
the mo I dong the game, | 
UNLEA'VENED (A.) bread or dough not 
_  , Fermented with yeaſt, &c, which the Jews 
in particular were obliged to eat upon ſun- 
UNLICENSED (A.) that has not a proper 
licence or authority to act or do a thing. 
UNLIKE (A.) not reſembling or like to an- 


other. 
UNLIKELY (Part.) improbable, or expected 
not to be. | 
UNLIMITED (A.) vnbopnded, that has no 
ſettled ot. determined limits. 55 
UNLO AD (V.) to empty, or to take off a 
Joad or burden. 
UNLOCK IV.) to epen or unfaften a lock. 
- UNLOO'KED FOR (A.) unexpected, not 
thought of, 1 | 
UNLOO'SE (Y.) to ſet at liberty, to free or 
looſen any thing. 


UNLUCKY (A.) unfortunate, unſucceſsful ; | 


alſo arch, waggith, full of miſchief, &c. 
UNLU'TE (V.) to open the topping of a 
chymiſt's furnace, glaſſes, Ke. | 
UNMA'DE (A.) not yet made or formed into 
what a thing is intended for, as cloth into a 
rmen', &c, : , 
UNMAN (V.) to af or do ſomething below 
the dignity of a man ; alſo to geld, or de- 


prie « Joon of manhood ; alſo to diſ-] 


charge ſeamen from their ſervice in a par- 
ticular ſhip, &c. 

UNMA'NLY (A.) rude, undecent, inegular; 
behaviour, ſuch as no ways becomes a man. 

UNM A/NNERLY (A.) clownith, ſaucy, rude, | 
undecent, ungenteel behaviour, 

UNMANU'RED (A.) uncultivated, untilled, 


unimproved, untsught, undiſciplined, e. 


ENMA/RKED (A.) not diſtinguiſhed by a] 


particular mark or character, not taken no- 
tice of, &c, : 
UNMA/RRIED (A.) fingle, applied to a man 
_ or woman that bas not entered into wedlock, 
or that has had that obligation made void by 
tze death of a wiſe or huſband, or by a le- 
gal divorce, &c, 99 
UNMA'RRY (V.) to null, ſet afide, or diſ- 
ſolve the con of marriage, . 
UNMASK V.) to take off the diſguiſe or vi- 
for that a perſon wore for a time, to ſhew 


q 


| 


dued, not brought under the yoke of ag. 


| othe 


r. a 
UNMATCHED (A.) uncoupled,. unpaired, 
not equalled, &c. 
UNMA/TTED( A.) ſpoken of a chair, frame, 
&c, before any matting for the ſeat, tc. be 
put in, or after an old one has been worn & 
cut out, &c, 
UNMEA/NING (A.) words or ſpeeches that 
are nonſenſe, or that have no determined 
meaning or poſitive ſignification, 
UNMEA/SURABLE (A.) boundleſs, infinite 
in extent or quantity, that which cannot be 
meaſured, 
UNME?DITATED (A.) without being ſeri. 
| my pondered on, or conſidered of or 
7 out. EE 


| UNMEE/T (A.) unfit, undecent, unbecoming 


improper, &c, 

UNME'LTED (A.) ore, or mettle in a ſolid 
bulk ar ſtate, that is not yet reduced to fy- 
ſion, &c. 

UNME/RCIFUL (A.) eruel, hard - hearted, ſe. 
vere, rigid, c. | 

VO NDFUL (A.) heedleſs, careleſs, regatd- 
els, &c. . 

UNMUNGLED (A.) pure, fimple, without 
any mixture, &c, | 

UNMOLE/STED (A.) no way troubled, in- 

terrupted, diſturbed, &c, 

UNMOO'R (V.) to weigh anchor, to looſen 
a ſhip from her faſtening in a road, river, 

&c, f | „ 

UNMO'VEABLE (A.) fixed, determined, re- 

: _— not to be ſhaken, moved, or diſplaced, 


C. £ 
UNMU/FFLE (V.) to take off the muffle or 
ſtoppage to a perion's or creature's mouth, 
hands, &c, a 
UNNA'TURAL (A) contrary to or aint 

the common and uſual courſe of nature; 
alſo unkind, cruel, &c. | 
UNNE'CESSARY (A.) needleſs, uſele 


not wanted, &c. | 
UNNU/MBERED (A.) that is not counted, 
told, or numbered, 

UNO*CCUPIED (A,) unuſed, unemployed, &c, 
UNOPPO'SED (A.) that meets with no ob- 
ſtruction, hindrance or oppoſition, 


or paid, 5 
UNPAINTED (A.) that has no paint or co- 
louring ſmeared over it, 
UNPAVRED (A) uncevpled, unmatched, &c- 


val, that cannot be matched, &c, 
UNPA*RDONABLE (A.) not to be excuſed or 
forgiven, | | 


ſtrip the maſt of the timber frames, that go 


and appear openly what a perſon was or is. 


about them, oulicd parrells, vn. 


ſs, ſu- 
pernumerary, er more than enough, that i 0 


UNPAI'D (A.) debt not ſatisfied, diſcharged, 


UNPA/RALLELED (4.) that is without 


UNPA'RREL (V.) in the Sea Language, is to 


SE a> 
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| WNPE/RFECT (A.) that is not compleat or 


UNPO/LLED (A.) chat has the hair undreſſed 


| UNPU/NISHED (A.) that is not puniſhed ; 


'UN R 
UNPEA/CEABLE (A.) troubleſome, diſor - 
derly, quatrelſome, &c, LM 
UNPEO/PLED (A.) a town or country left 
deſolate, or without inhabitants, 
UNPERCE1VABLE (2) not to be diſcern- 


ed, ſ:en, known, or difcovered, 


finiſhed, that wants ſomething. | 

UNPLEA/SANT or UNPLEA'SING (A.) 
difagreeable, troubleſome, that gives uneaſi- 
neſs, ſorrow, &c. | 

UNPLO/WED: or UNPLOU'GHED (A.) 
land not broken up with the plough, un- 
tilled, &c, 

UNPO'LISHED (A.) rough, unadorned, not 
ſufficiently qualified, inſtructed, improved, 
or taught. . 


uncut, &c, - 

UNPOLLU'TED (A.) pure, chaſte, holy, un- 
defiled, &c, ; 1 
UNPRE/CEDENTED (A.) that is an original 

or the firſt of the ſort, that has had no ex 
ample or precedent before, | 
UNPRE/JUDICED (A.) unbiaſſed, no ways 
ſet againſt a perſon. or thing, 
UNPREME/DITATED (A.) unthought of 
before, ſudden, extempore, &. | 
UNPREPA/RED (A.) that is not ready or 
prepared to do or perform any thing. 
UNPREVE/NTED (A.) no ways hindered, 
oppoſed, or prevented. 
UNPRO FIT ABLE(A.) diſadvantageous, that 
from which no benefits ariſes, &c. 
UNPRO/SPEROUS (A.) unſucceſsful, that 
does not thrive, grow, or proſper, 
UNPRO/VED (A. ) not yet tried, made known 
or proved, nk, 
UNPROVI'DED ( A.) not furniſhed with con- 
venient neceſſaties to do a thing, 
- UNPRO/VIDENT (A.] that is not careful, 
thrifty, ſaving, &c. 


winked, or connived at. 
UNPU*RGED (A.) not cleanſed, dreſſed, 
trimmed, purged, Ke. 
UNQUE'NCHABLE (A.) that cannot be ex- 
tinguiſhed, or put out. 
UNQUE/STIONABLE (A.) that is paft all 
or diſpute, undeniable, true, certain. 
UNQUIET (A.) uneaſy, diſſatisfied, trouble- 
ſome, &c. 
UNRA'VELLED a pulled out, unwoven 
or unknitten ; alſo diſcovered, found out, or 
diſentangled from all its difficulties, 


wag Y (A.) unprepared, not made fie, 


e. 
UNREA/SONABLE (A.) raſh, inconfiderate, | 
offending againſt, or contrary to the dictates 


of juſtice, reaſon, or equity. | 
UNRERU'K ABLE (A.) that is not to be 
found fault with, that cannot be blamed, 
UNRECLAIME?D (A.) that continues in a 
ſiate of lewdneſs, debauchery, or other bad 


UNS 
UNRE/COMPENSED (A.) that has no re 
ward, or amends for ſomething done. 
UNREE/VE (v.) a Sea Term, fignifying the 
pulling or drawing a rope out of a block or 
__ pulleys s 
UNREFO/RMABLE (A.) that cannot be #» 
| mended, ſtubborn, obſtinate, &. , 
UNREGA'/RDED (A.) neglected, deſpiſed, 
not obſerved, heeded, or minded, E 
UNREGA'RDFUL, (A.) beedleſs, negligent, 
careleſs, &c, 

UNRELE'NTING (A.) impenetrable, that 
cannot be ſoftened, moved, or made peni- 
tent, | 
UNRE'MEDIABLE (A.) paſt mending, pre- 
venting or helping. | | 
UNREMI'TTED (A.) a bill or ſum of 
not ſent back, a crime not pardoned, or for- 
given. | 
UNREMOY'VED (A.) not diſplaced, fixed, 
remaining where it was, 4 
UNPREPA'RED(A.)outof order, thut wants 
mending, e. a + 
UNREPRO!VEABLE (A.) that cannot be 
blamed, or found fault with, | 
UNRESI/>TED (A.] that is not oppoſed or 
gainſaid, | „ 
UNRESOLVED (A.) not ſettled, or deter- 
mined what to do. ” , 
UNRESTRAIV'NED (A.) that is not bound 
| or limited, | 
UNREVE/NGED (A.) that is notavenged, 
UNREWA/RDED (A.) that is not duly re- 
compenſed, | | 
UNRVGGED (A.) ſtripped, undreſſed, un- 
clothed, di mantlſed. ü 
UNRIVGHTEOUS (A.) wicked, unjuſt, pro- 
fane, unholy, &c, = 
UNRI PE (A.) that is not come to maturity, 
fit to be uſed or put in practice. 
,UNRI/VALLED( 72 that has no oppoſer. 
UNROLLED (A.) filk, cloath, parchment, 


* 


before rolled up. 25 
UNRU'LY (A. ) diſorderly, ungovernable, rude, 
boiſterous, wild, &c. 
UNSA'DDLE (V.) to pull off, or takeaway a 
ſaddle from a horſe, &c. alſo to put inte 
confuſion or diſorder. . 
UNSA'FE (A.) dangerous, hazardous, Sc. 
UNSAVD (A.) not yet ſpoken, told, or re- 
hearſed. 
UNSA'LEABLE (A.) not fit or proper for the 
| market, that is ſpoiled, or out of faſhion, 


&c. Pot bo 
1 a freſh, that has not yet been 
altods + 
UNSALU'TED (A.) diſregarded, not minded, 
diſreſpected, not welcomed or ſaluted, 
UNSA/NCTIFIED (A.) not conſecrated of: 
appropriated to holy or N uſes, pro- 
fane, common, wicked, unholy, &. 
UNSA!TISFACTORY (A.) that dees not 


practices. . 


| : GERT , UNSA/- 
* „„ * 


* 


&c. pulled open, or out at length, that was 


5 UNSHEA'THED (A.) not drawn out of the 


* 


UNsCRIPTURAL (A.) contrary to, not ſup- 


UNSEEN (A.) privately, without being dif, 


reſſed 
f UNSHA EN (A.) fturdy, unmoved, reſolute, 


* 
* 


 UNSO'CIABLE (A.) croſs, quarrelſome, unfit 
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uns vo (A.) not well-relithed, + ih 


_ taſted, NN = . 
uns AW (V.) to recant, diſow n, or fall back 
from what a perſon had ſaid before. 
UNSCALED.(A,) that has not the ſcales 
wied or ſcraped off, 
UNSCRE'W (V.) to turn back, or looſen the 
hold-faſt of a ſcrew, | 


ported by or found in the ſcriptures, 
UNSE/ALED (A.) opened, that is not faſten- 


ed or ſhut up by a ſeal, or a writing to Which 


no ſeal is yet affixed, to render it authorita- 
tive, 


UNSEA'RCHABLE (A.) that cannot be diſ-| 


covered or found out by enquiry, 
UNSEA'/SON ABLE (A.) improper, at a wrong 


time. | 

UNSEA'SONED (A.) that is not ſeaſoned or 
| well reliched, 5 | 

UNSEE'MLY (A.) undecent, immodeſt, un- 
chaſte, unbecoming, &c. | 


covered, &c. | 
UNSE'PAR ABLE (A.) that cannot be parted 
aſunder-or taken away. Tos 
UNSE'RVICEABLE (A.) not fit for uſe oy 
ſervice, flight, that will not laſt long. | 
UNSE'T (A.) a tree not planted, &c, a bone 
' diſlocated, &c, : | 
UNSE'/TTLED( A.) undetermined, unreſolved, 
unſixed, &c, i 
UNSE 'W(V.)to untip or pullout the ftitches, 
or ſewing of a garment, cc. | 
UNSHA'CKLE (V.) to relieve from the con- 
Snement of ſhackles, chains, &c, to ſet at 
liberty, make free, &c. EE 
-'UNSHA'VED (A.) that has no covering or 
defence from the ſun, c. alſo a picture or 
- draught that is only ſketched out or ex- 
ont-lines, &. 


determined, &c. | 

UNSHA'/PEN (A.) not formed or made into a 
regular figure, &c, 

UNSHA'VEN (A.) not yet ſhaved, cut, or 
polled, Ac. Y 


cover, ſheath, ſcabbard, &c. 
UNSHO'D (A.) that has no ſhoes on. 
UNSHORN (A.) that has not the wool or 

hair clipped or cut off, | 

 UNSHU'T (A.) not cloſed or made open, 


bc, 4 
UN$SKULFUL or UNSKI'LLED (A.)] igno- 
rant, unlearned, unexpert, without Know- 
ledge, or ability to perform a 1 well. | 


for company, &c, | 
UNSO'LDER (V.) to break or welt the fa-/ 
Kening made by , us the joints in meta] 


SPEA'KABLE (A.) that cannot be utterel 
y words, , | 
UNSPE/NT (A.) that is not yet worn out or 
expended, 1 5 7 
UNSPO'TTED (A.) that bas no ſpots or ble. 
miſhes, pure, immaculate, &c, , 
UNSTA'BLE (A.) that is not reſolute, unfix. 
ed, frequently changing their minds, &c, 
UNSTAI'NED (A.) that has no ſpot, ftain, 
or imperfetion, pure, clean, perfect, &c, 
UNSTA'NCHED (A.) that is not ſtopped, as 
blood that flows from a wound, &c, 
UNSTEA/DY, UNSTE'DFAST, or UN. 
STEA/DFAST (A.) irreſolute, unfixed, un- 
fettled, frequently changing, &c. : 
UNSTVRRED (A.) unmoved. i 
UNSTIT CH (V.) to unſew, or pull out the 
ſtitches of a garment, &c, 
UNSTO'CK (A.) to pull a gun, &c, out of 
the wooden ſtock in which it was faſtened; 
to empty the wares out of a ſhop, &c, 
UNSTO'P (V.) to open a caſſe to give it vent, 
N cut away a dam to let the water flow, 
c. 
UNSTRI'NG (A.) to pull beads, &c, off the 
firing on which they are threaded; alſo to 
take off the rings from a muſical inſtru- 
ment, &c. | 
UNSUBDUYED (A.) unconquered, unmaſter- 
ed, not brought into ſubjection, &c, 
UNSUCCE'SSFUL (A.) unfortunate, that 
meets with great diſappointments, and dou 
not go on ſmoothly or well, &c, | 
UNSU'FFERABLE (A.) not to be born or 
permitted, 
UNSU/ITABLE (A.) improper, unfit, difa- 
greeable, | FD OR 
UNSU'LLIED (A.) without any ſtain, ſoil, or 
blemiſh; pure, immaculate, fc. 
UNSU'RE (A.) dangerous, unſafe, not fit to 
be truſted or relied upon, 


UNSWA'Z7HE(V,) to looſen or unroll chil- 


drens bands, &c. 

UNSWO/RN (A.) that has not been ſworn 

upon a Jury, trial, &c, 

UNTAI'NTED (-.) pure, uncorrupt, that is 
not tainted or ſpoiled. | 

UNTA'KEN (A.) not yet ſeized, apprehend- 
ed, or caught, | : 

UNT A'MED (A.) wild, fierce, not brought 
under ſubjection. &c, | 

UNT+/NNED (g.) that has not been tanned 
or made into leather, 

UNTA'STED (A.) that has not been tafted, 

UNTAU'GHT (A.) not Ciſciplined, inſtruct- 
ed, or taught, 

UNTEA'THABLE (A.) tbat cannot be in- 
ſtructed, uncapable of being taught, 

UNTP'NABLE (A.) that cannot be held, 

kept, or reſerved in poſſeſſion, 

UNTHANKFUL(A. ) ungrateful, ungenerous, 

UNTHINKING (A.) careleſs, trifling, with- 


pots, &c, | | 
UNSOTLED (A.) that is without ſoles, bot- 


UNSOU'ND (A.) decayed, lmperfeft, 
s . | un- 
healthy, &c, | | | | : : | 


out thought, 


UNTHRUFTY (A0 ſquandering, waſteful, 
prodigal, &c, | : 


UNTIE | 
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UN W 

UNTI'E (V.) to looſen a ſtring, cord; or rope, 
that was tied round any thing. 

UNTI/LLED (A.) unimprovec, uncultiyated, 
neglected, or let grow wild. 

UNTUMELY (A.) unſeaſonable, out of due 
time, &c. alſo unhappy or ſhameful, 

U'NTO (Part.) to, as far as a perſon or place. 

UNTO'LD (A.) not counted, numbered, or 
related; alſo uninformed, &c. 

UNTOU'CHED (A.) not meddled with, ſpo- 
ken to, or touched, HO” 

UNTO'WARD (A.) peeviſh, fretful, quarrel- 
ſome; alſo naughty, ſtubborn, obſtinate, &c, 

UNTRA'CTABLE (A.) ſtubborn, dull, un- 
apprehenſive, &c. 5 5 

UNTRI'ED (A.) unattempted, or unaſſayed, 


e . 
UNTRIUMMED (A.) plain, without any or- 


naments, unſhaved, &c, 5 
UNTR'UE (A.) falſe, lying, &e. 
UNTRU'SS (V.) to undreſs or looſen, to un- 
bundle, ungird, &c, 
UNTRU'STY (A.) faithleſs, diſhoneſt, not 
to be confided in, or relied upon. 
UNTRU'TH(4.) a lie, or falſity. - 
UNTU/NEABLE (A.) that has not a regular 
proportion of ſound, that is not capable of be- 
ing made melodious, or harmonious, 
UNTWI'ST (V.) to undo the ſtrands of a 
rope, or open banks of ſilk, worſted, &c, 
UNVALI'L (V.) to lay open, to ſhew plainly, 
to uncover or take away the diſguiſe from 
any thing, | 
UNVA'LUABLE (A.) above eſtimation, that 
cannot be equalled, 
UNVA/NQUISHED (A.) not ſubdued, con- 
quered, or overcome, ; 
U'NINFORM (A) irregu/ar, diſorderly, 
not according to proportion, &c, | 
UNU'SUAL (A.) ſeldom, rare, uncommon... 
UNU'TTERABLE (A.) not to be ſpoke with 
words, : | 
UN WA'LLED (A.) without walls or bounds, 


| UNWA'RLIKE (A.) contrary to the manners 


of warriors, | 
UNWA'R MED (A.) cold, not made warm, c. 
UNWA'/RNED (A.) that has not had notice, 
or warning, | 
UNWA'RRANTED (A.) unſecured, that is 
not duly authoriſed, &c. , 
her kg RY (A.) thoughtleſs, heedleſs, care- 
eſs, 
UNWA'SHED (A.) foul, dirty, that is not 
purified, waſhed or cleanſed, : 


| UNWA'TCHED (4,) that has no notice or 


care taken of it, that is not duly guarded, or 
looked ater. 

UNWA'/TERED (A.) a mine, pond, marſh, 
&c, that has the water let or drained off; 
alſo a garden, &c, that is not duly moiſtened 
or watered, | 

UNWEA NED (K.) a child that till ſucks, or 
that is not taken from the breaſt. | 


UNWEA'RIED (A.) indefatigable, contion- | 


ally at wo: k or ſtudy, never tired, &c, 


| UN WEL'LDY (A.) too large, or heavy to be 


| UNWO'RTHY (A.) that does not deſerve 


UNWEA'VE (A.) to pull out, or undo u piece 
of cloth, ſilk, &c., 
UNWE'DDED (A.) that is not married, or 
that is not too much in love with a thing, 


eaſily handled, managed or uſed, 
UN WE/LCOME (A.) diſagreeable, unpleaſant, 
againſt one's defire or inclination, , 
UN WHO'LESOME (A.) that is prejudicial te 
a perſon's health, i 
UNWILLING (A.) ſet againſt a perſon, or 
that has no mind or inclination to do a thing, 
UNWI'ND (V.) to unroll or pull off a ftrin 
&c. that was rolled or wound up into a ball 
or bottom. 
UN WISE (A.) fooliſh, filly, idle, without. 
' thought or conſideration, of 
UNWUTTING (A.) ignorant, not knowing, 


Co | 
* WON TED (A.) unuſed, unaccuſtomed, 
C. : 
UNWO'RN (A.) new, without being uſed, or 


wore, 


any thing, | 
UN WOU'ND (A.) that lies looſe, or not made 
up into balls or rolls, WE 
UN WOU'NDED(A.)whole, that has ne hurt, 
wound, or imperfeQtion, 
UNWRINKLE (V.] to pull out, or ſmooth 
creaſes, marks, or wrinkles of cloth, fille, 


&c. 

UNWRI/TTEN (A.) that is delivered by 
word of mouth, or that is not ſet down in 
writing. | 

UNWRO'VUGHT (A.) that is not manuf; 
tured, made up, or wrought, s 

UNYO'KE (V.) to looſen, to take from one a 
burden or yoke, | | | 

VOCA/BULARY (S.) a word book, or col- -/ 
lection of the moſt uſeful words in a lan- 
guage, in order to learn the names of perſons” 
and things. s > 

VO'CAL (A.) ſomething belonging or ap*** 
taining to the voice, 7 

VOCA'TION (S.) the trade or emplf ment 
that a gore fo w_ for a live) on in 
Divinity, this term is appropriat f 
the 8 of our calling to the ofiftian Li 
and religion, : 4 - 

VO/CATIVE (A) that belon to ſpeech, cal 
ling toa perſon. 4 

VOCIFER A/TION (.) -1oud noiſe, rte | 
or crying out, : ret 

VOCI EROUS (A.) noiſy, lond, bawling, | 

VOGUE (s.) the common or general approba-" 
tion, eſteem, ir value, that any perſon or 
thing bas. th : 

VOICE (S.) the noiſe or ſound that proceeds 
from the mouth of any creature, eſpecially of 
a human one 3 alſo the general approbation 
of a multitude z alſo the vote, or right of vo- 
ting a perſon has at 2 publick election, . 
among the Jews there was a preternate» 
ral — by which God diſcovered _ 
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VOI. v-0T 


e after the ceaſing of prophecy among q VO/LUNTARY (A.) freely, without co · V 


them; called the Barh-col, or The Daughter | pulfion, by choice, &c, | 
of the Voice; ſometimes thunder, and other [VO'LUNTARY (S.) in Mufick, is an overtyy v 
extraordinary noiſes, are called voices. or deſcant made extempore, or airs play "I 
s'rticulate VOVCES (8,) are ſuch as immeci- | without having been written down or pre · | 
ately join ſeveral ſounds together to form| compoſed, a Vi 
one intelligent word or phraſe, VOLUNTVER or VOLUNTEEF/R (S.) ong 5 
Jrarticulate vol CES (S.) are ſuch as only] that enters willingly, readily, or unforeeq Vi 
make a noiſe, but are not formed into words, into any affair; and in an Army, thoſe gen. 85 
as the barking of dogs, the bleating of ſheep, [| tlemen who, without having any certain Vi 
the ſinging of birds, &c. | poſt or employment, attempt to afliſt in the 1 
Vol (A.) empty, or deprived of ſomething; | moſt hazardous expeditions to gain honouror 5 
_ alſo ſet aſide, annulled, or of no force, referment, V( 
VOID (v.) to empty, or go oot, to evacuate [| VOLU/PTAS (S.) the goddeſs of pleaſure, £1 
by vomit, ſtool, urine, &c. allo to cancel, | or ſenſual gratification, whoſe ſtatue was x y 
r N queen ſeated upon a fine ſeat, with Virtus at 
VOVDABLE (A.) that may be emptied, ſet | ber feet. s | 1 
aſide, or made of no force, | VOLU/PTUARY (S.) one wholly taken up, Vi 
Vol DANCE (S.) the revoking, ſetting afide, | or pleaſed with the ſatisfaRtion or gratifica- by 
or emptying any place or thing. tion of the ſen'es, | | 5 
vol p ER (S.) an inftrument or baſket at a] VOLU/PTUOUS (A.) ſenſual, delighted with V( 
table to take au ay the plates, knives, &c. external gratification, &. or carnal plea- | 
VO/LANT (A.) term in Heraldry, fora bird | ſures, | | v 
expreſſed flying; ſo in War, a moveable | VOLU/PTUOUSNESS (S.) all manner of 1 
camp is called a camp velant. ſenſuality, as cating, drinking, and all other ( 
VO'LARY.or VO/LERY (3.) a room or large | gratifications of the ſenſes, 
cage for a great number of bires of different | VOLU/TE (S.) an ornament to the capitals of 4 
ſorts, to be in together, and where they have | three of the orders of Architeure, conſiſting 2 
room to fly about freely. of a ſcroll neatly carved at the angles or cor- 1 
VO/LATILE 48.) airy, light, tha flies away, | ners of the capitals, | 
VO/LATILENESS or VOLATVLITY (S.) | VO'MIT (S.) in Phyfic, is proper medicines f 
the property of any thing that is apt to iy] that excite a diſcharge of the ſtomach at the V( 
off in ſteam or vapour, &c, mouth, of what lies there, and breeds diſ- VC 
VO/LATILES (S.) all forts of living creatures] orders, &c, | TA P 
that fly in the air, VO/MIT (V.) to ſpue, or caſt up what was in of 
VO'/LATIZING or VO'LATIZATION (S$.)] the ſtomach at the mouth, by occsſioning 
the making fixed bodies into a fine ſubtile | a violent and inverſe motion of the ventricle, UP 
vapour or ſpirit, by irritating and contracting the fleſby fibre t 
VOLCA/NO (S.) a mountain from whence | towards the left orifice, and ſo pay up 
large quantities of fire are diſcharged, of ſelf by the mouth z and this proceeds from 1 
Which there are many in ſeveral parts cf the} various cauſes, ſuch as great or hard drink- t 
World. ing, poiſons, emeticks, &c. | UP 
\LV/TION (s.) the act of willing or deter- |] VORA/CIOUS (A.) greedy, ravenous, devour» 1 
vo ing any particular action by choice, ing, eating, or feeding gluttonouſly, Ke. r 
OL. Y (S.) a great noiſe or ſhout of man VORA/CITY or VORA/CIOUSNESS (s.) | UP 
PeOpit. or number of words; alſo the diſ- the nature of a devourer, &c. 1 ti 
charge © the muſkets of a company of ſol- | VOR/TEX (S.) ſuppoſed ſyſtems of particles f 
dier at q time. of air or celeſtial matter, which according to UP! 
VO'LUBLE * fluent, or ready of ſpeech, | Carteſius, move round about like a whirlpool, c 
= has a ſo); ous rolling manner of ſpeak-\ which having no void —— ee the UP 
| ; particles, is ſuppoſed to carry the planets 4- t. 
VO'LUBLENESS or VOLUBVLITY ($.)] bout the ſun flower or faſter, according u UP 
þ Kneſs, readinei:, or fluentneſs of ſpeech. | they are nearer or farther from its centre Vp 
| VOLUME (S.) fo mech. printing or writing] alſo any ſudden whirlwind or violent rapid 
; v — lo pro r fo be bound tp in one book, motion in the air. 4 vp 
OLU/MINOUS (A.) largo extenfive, big, } VO'TARESS ($.) a woman that has bound I 
ſpoken of e book that contiins many fheets, | herſelf by a vow to do ſome religious action. UP 
or quires, &e. VO/TARY (S.) one under the obligation of 3 © 
VOLU'MNUS ($.) a Pagan deity, who was religious vow z alſo one that applies himſelf v 
ſaid to rule and govern ment defires and] very ſtrenoouſiy or earnefily to ftudy or bo · 6 
paſſions and incline them to virtue the] fincſs, &c. | | U 
women adored a goddeſe for the ſame pur-| VOTE (V.) to ſpeak for or in behalf of any VP 
poſe, and both were adored by the Remane perſon or thing; alſo to chooſe or eleft a I 
as favonrable to matrimony, in maintaining perſon into any office, by voting or pn UF 
a good correſpondence between the huſband] VOTE (s.) a voice, order, advice, command, bi 
nad the wife, f | or epinien. VO/TIVE 


| UPHO/LDER. or UPHO'LSTERER (s.) 


 UPR | 
VO/TIVE (A.) belonging or appertaining to 2' 
FOOT 67 =: i hr £ 1 13 7 1 7 4 
VOUCH (V.) to affiem, aſſure, maintain, war- 
rant, . in Law, it is to call a perſon into 
court to make good his warranty, 
VOU/CHER (S.) an evidence, confirmation, or 
root of noy things: 1 Þ en 
VOU/CHING ($8. )-affirming, ſpeaking for, or 
. laying a thing is true, . 82 


VOUCHSA'FE (V.) to comply with, or yield, | 
to condeſcend, to grant, permit, or be pleaſed | 


to do, &c. STE 
VOUCHSA/FING (S.) granting, complyings 


., condeſcending, or ttooping to, WT 
VOUSSOURS. (S.) in Architefure, are the 
particular ſtones. that compoſe, - male, or 

form 5 arch, large or mall. 7 
vow (v.) 


ura . 

VO'WELS (S.) certain letters in the alphabet 
that have a peculiar ſound and fignificancy 
of themſelves, without the addition of any 
others, Which with us are the five following, 

vin, a, e, i, o, uz it is to be noted, that the : 
and « are ſometimes conſonants, when they 
ſtand before another worvel in the ſame ſylla- 
ble, but then they aſlume another form, as 
in vow, judge, Ac. and are called ja and wee, 
vo AGE (. a journey or paſſage by ſea. 

VOY/AGING (S.) going from one place, king - 
dom, or country to another by ſea, 

Eg above, on high, aloſt; alſo out of 


, or riſen, 


YPBRAYD (V.) de aeg upon a perſon, te 


twit, reproach, or revi | 
UPBRAVDING (s.) reflecting, reviling, twit- 
| Ws or reproaching a perſon with, or tor any 


UPHOLD (V.) to ſupport, Favour, encou- 
rage, of maintain a perſon, affair, or argu- 
ment. . 


tradeſman that makes beds, and all ſorts of 
furniture thereunto belonging. 

UPHO/LDING (8) keeping, maiataining, en- 
couraging, ſupporting, &c. | 

UPLAND (s.) the high ground, the moun- 
tainous or riſing part of a country. 

UPON (Part.) over, &c. 

UPPER (A.) ſuperior in dignity, or higher in 

ace, 

UPPERMOST (A.) the higheſt in dignity 
and place, | 15 | 

UPPINGHAM (s.) in Rutlandſbire, a pretty 
compact country town, that has a good marker 
weekly on Wedneſday z diſtant from London 
d computed, and go meaſured miles, 

U'PPISH (S.) proud, elevated, haughty, &c. 

UPRIGHT (A.) sight, even, perpendicu- 
lar ; honett, fincere, hearty. true, &c. 


to, religiouſly. promiſe, ſwear, or 
' ſolemnly aſſure a perſon that ſomething ſhall | 


APRIL 
| UPRISING (8.) the getting vp, and coming 


like the ſun in the morning... ; 
U'PROAR ($.) a great noiſe, confuſion, or 
diſorder, a tumult, quarrel, or hurly burly. -. 
-U'PSHOT (s.) the end or determination of a 


'UP'SIDE (s.) that fide that lies uppermoſt. 
U PSITTIN 8.) ſpoken of women in their 


UP'START (S.) one that is by ſame uncom- 
mon method ght from a low to a great 
| fo:tune, that behaves himſelf proudly, im- 
:  perioully, or wantonl y. 1 
U'PTON (s.) in Weorefterfoire, is a very an» 
' Cient place, and is now a noted town upon 
the Scuern over which it has a good bridge z 
the market is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant 


—— Londen 83 computed and 104 meaſured 


E's 


U'PWARD (Part.) above or beyond the pre- | 


ſent place or time. 2 2 
URANIA (S.) one of the Muſes, ſaid to be 

the inventreſs of aſtronomy, and repreſented 
by a beautiful lady, cloathed with an azure 
robe, and her head adorned with a coronet of 


| globe, and in her leſt the terreftial one. | 
UR ANO'SCOPIST (s.) an aſtronomer, or ob- 
| ſerver of the ſtars, and other heavenly bodies. 
URANOQO/SCOPY (S.) aftronomy, or the ſel- 
genes that contemplates and demonſtrates the 
motions, diſtances, appearances, changes, 
eclipſes, &c, of the heavenly bodies. | 
URBA'NE (A.) humane, tender, good-natured, 
compaſſionate, genieel, civil, courteous, &c. 
URBA'NITY (S.) good breeding, civility, gen- 
tleman-like behaviour, tenderneſs, &c, 


URCHIN (s.) a little boy or girl; alſo 6 


hedge-hoſt, &c, 
URE (S.) cuſtom, uſe, &e. 
U'RETER (s.) a fiſtulous, membranous veſſel, 
proceeding from both reins, and opens be- 
' tween the membranes of the bladder, through 


which the urine paſſes from the reins to the 


bladder, 

U'RETHRA or FI/5TULA (S.) the paſſage or 

veſſel through which the urine is diſcharged 
men or women; and alſo the conveyance 

of the ſeed, the ſeminal veſſels emptying them 


ginning of it, 

URE'TICKS (S.) medicines that procure of 
excite urine. 

URGE (v.) to move or preſs, earneſtly to pro- 

yoke, ſtir up, or excitez alſo to make angry, 

or diſpleaſe. 

U'RGENCY or U'RGENTNESS (S.) the 

eagerneſs or earneſtneſs wherewith any thing 

js preſſed, inforced, or required ; alſo the 

neceiſity vr importunity for doing a thing 
reſently or immediately. 


U'FR GH (s.) the front or ſore · ide of a real 
building, or of a draught or model. 


U'RIM and THU'MMIM (8.) /ight and per- 
e&tionz much diſpute is among the learned 
lis ; what 


out of a cloud, or from.;below the, horiſon, 


ying-in, | ing to fit up or leave their - 


ſttars, holding in her right-band the celeſtial 


ſelves into it by two ſmall holes at the be- 
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v/NvxM (A.) amilar toy! full of, or par- 


 U'ROMANCY (S.) the diving, gueſſiag, or 

| - JU/SURY (S.) ſometimes means the amount of 
_ -VRO'SCOPY (S.) the art of caſting water, or 
ſraming a judgment of the ſtate of health a | 


V/SANCE (S.) a quantity of time allowed to 


| 401 S A 

what this wes- among the ancient Je, but 
no certsinty can be come at by all that Has 
been bitherto done; the whole thst can be 
obtaining an anſwer from God extraor- 
| ly was the officiating miniſter in this c- 
mony, and, that whenever it was performed, 
he was dreſſed in ull his pontificial ornaments, 

us never performed it for a private perſon or 

oecaſion, but only for the king, the 8 
of the ſanhedfim, the genetal of the army, 
e. and always upon ſomething relating to the 

rommon welfare of the church or late. 
URINAL (s.) a bottle or glaſ: made or uſed to 
ut or contain the urine of a ſiclc perſbn in, 
which ſome mowntebanks pretend to know 
the diforder.of 1 and to be able 
to apply proper remedies accordingly, 'whith 
In many caſss is altogether impoſſible though 
ſomething relating to the general conſtitution 
ae deen, e, e 
URINARY (A.) ſomething belonging tothe 
veine, : Ld £43 « 5 FA 
RME (s.) vulgasly called piſs, or that ſerous 
excrement or-water-which-is diſcharged thro” 
the urethra, | "2090 


— 


taking of the nature of urine. 3 Shiohs 
URN (S.) a veſſul uſed by the ancients'for)ſeve-' 
ral purpoſes z- ſometimes. to put the names 
of thoſe that were to fight at the public 
ſhews into them, and ſo drew them out by 
lote j ſometimes- they threw their votes into 
them at publick/cldRions of magiltritesy and 
ſometimes the judges put their written 
Opinions upon extgaordinary occaſions, that ſo 
the judgment of the msjority of the bench 
might be colſetted j but the greateſt and moſt 
frequent uſe was to put the aſhes of the dead 
in after their bodies were burnt. Theſeuyn 
were ſometimes put ander tomb- ones, or 
within vaults or graves ; and ſometimes kept 
in the houſes! Thefe urm were generally 
made of earth, but ſome emperore, &c; have 
had them of gold, aſrlver, marble, &c, they” 
were ordinarly ſhaped like our flower - pots or 
china jars ; aſſo the name of a Roman mea- 
ſure, containing about one of our firkins. 
„ ar — caſting of urine, 
or the giving or making of j ms upon 
diſeaſes by —— 223 1 7 | 


ww"? 


forming a judgment-by a perſon's urine, 


perſon is in from the ſight of the water. 
U/RSULINES (S.) an order of nuns that go-i 
vern themſelses by the AuguSinerule. | 
US (4) we that are now preſent, &c, om 
U'SAGE (S.) the mode, manner, or euſtom of 
doing any thing formerly, or now. | 


known ie, that- it was ſome way or'other off 
ditjary occaſions; and that the high prieſt on- 


L bring into any place, 


5 [] A * / 44 4% 
mile“, 


> ; 
. 7 x 
# % Y ; 


- to the ſame dy of the month following the 


5 

the bill is drawn on; as, ſuppoſe a bill drang 4 
the 5th' of February,” the vſuance will be og 2 
the gth of March, e. but if the bill be 4 
drawn from Holland upon London, it is tw 1 
months; and from other places according t '£ 
their diſtance; but from Ieh it is cor C 

| "monly 21 days after fight or time of 8 0 
tation for payment, though theſe rules 210 50 r 
| always ſtrictly obſerveũ, but the time is; mon 6* 
or leſe, as the parties mayagtee, of the urtzenoj UT 
of the occaſion may require, 5 U'/? 


(V.) to oceupy, employ. or 'praftiſe, ; c 
USE (S.) the ptrpoſe, defign, or intent, foe 
| - which a thing is made; alſo the practice 
employment of a perſon! or thing; alſo'the 
common ſenſe or mea fing of a word; &e; 
U/SEFUL (A.) convenient, ſuitable, proper 
' neceſſary, commodious, beneficial, &c, 
U/SHER (S.) an aſſiſtant or wnder-maſter in; 
| "ſchool 3 alſo un officer that attends perſons i 
: diſtinftion, ; 5 
v' sHER (V.) to intreduce, make wiy' for, of 


USK (8.) in Monmout ; fituate on Tiver of 
the fame flame, a large, well - built rows; of 
ſtone houſes, that have two good marken 
; weekly, viz. on Monday an#'Friday ; diftent 
from London 108 computed, and 140 meafurel art 


USQUEBAU'CH'(S.) . cordial dram; or ſpiiit 
| RRC RIG 
U'/STION*(S;Yan'aQual burning or ſearing, 1 
in Surgery or Fayriery ; alſo the calcining of 
+ medicines, &c, 0 | 
U'SUAL (4) cuſtomary, ordinary; frequent; 
U'SURER'(S.Y one who lend money npon in- 
- tereſt 3 but commonly means ſuch'as make; 
trade of it, and generally take larget premium 
or rates for the ſum lent than the 1% 4 
| lows 3 a covetous, hard- heatrted, griping 
} } whath, +64 : 1 
US U/RIOUS (A.) griping, covetous, like ty 
or after the manner of uſur ec. 
USURP (V.) to take or ſeize upon a kingdom,” 
c, to which a perſon has” no right or p- 
| tention, to force or thruſt one's' ſelf into pol. 
ſe ſñon, power, or authority; K 


5 F N | 5 
S Owe @(ao,5T essere oy . 


—4 
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— 


2 
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ſJusuRPATION (S.) be act of taking. bold. - 


ing, and exercifingtbat authority to which 4 
perſon has no title or equitable right. 
USU'RPER (s.) one who thruſts himſelf us- 

oftly into power; authority, &c,' 


intereſt of a ſum of money over and abovethe 
principal or ſum lent, whether legal or illegal, 
moderate or extortionate z and ſometimes the 
practice of lending money for the ſake of the 
advantage ariſing therefrom; but generally u 
extravagant gain is intended by the word. 
U'TAS'(S.) in Law, fignifies the eight dif 
aſter, or following any of the terms or fe- 
ſtivale. i f 


pay s foreign bill of exchange in, zfter the 


of,/ which on inland bills is uſually. 
2 | | | 


UTE/NSIL (S.) any neceſſary of * 


4 
— . 

: 
A. 8 * 
* 


ane ee 
| t or 


Ls 


or tool, with which's t 
any buſiceſs, as a pen to write with, '&c, in 
Har, thoſe things that a hoſt js obliged to 

[furniſh a ſoldier with in his quarter, are 
called utenſils, which are a bed with theets 
and proper covering, a pot, = glaſs, or cup to 
drink out of, a diſh, a place at the fire, and a 
bt! DMT UT ET TEnT 
U/TIBLE:(A.) capable or fit to be uſed. 
UTILITY (S.) benefit, advantage, uſefulneſs, 
UTLAWRY-/or OU/TLAWRY (S.) a judi- 
| 22 or ſentence pronounced againſt 


er 


or ho contemptuouſly, refuſe to appear in 
20 a law · court after due notice tiven, and writs 
[the i ue for that purpoſe, with an exigent and 
7 ptoclamati on awarded thereupon ; formerly 
per thoſe- under this ſentence. might be killed or 
: put to death by any man, without being 
bs 1 called to account for the haps 5 =: but in 
ol the beginni ag of the reign of Edioard III. to 
; prevent inhumanity, and the ſhedding Chriſ- 
* tian blood, the judges reſolved it was unlaw- 
2 ful: ſor any man but the ſheriff only, having 
er of a lawful warrant therefore to put to death, 
7 of or ki any cnr/owed perſon, though the cauſe 
Tat of ine lutlowry was for 5 and thoſe that 
kunt did, ſhould be puniſhed with the fame pains 
ed and penalties, as for-the killing another 
| perſon, and ſo the law remains to this 
2 i,, ablat bake £4h2& ofs,; ft Ha At- 8 - 
* U'TMOST e eee ability, or 
gif ill that aperſoncaniexhibit. 
ig of UTO/PIA (S.) an imagindry country, or king 
dom, e to be governed hy more perfect 
! aus and regulations than the preſent flate of 
1 things will admit ß. 
16, ' rrER (A.) we laſt, greateſt, moſt abſolute 
um ban o ii. | 
St Utter Barriſter1, the puilneys, or younger | 
ping counſel, that are admitted pleaders in a court 
| of law, who ſtand without the rail, or bar of 
(ety the court, 2. 


end or di . games; 
een (A.) that may, or can be 


N dolce n. ; gam: oO} 4 
UTTERANCE (s.) ſpeech, or the way of 
mode of ſpeakintz; alſo che offering or ex- 
g aty corimodity to ſale 
VU TTEREST or U/TTERMOST (A.) the 
| fartheſt, or moſt diſtant part of any country. 
U'TTERING (s.) speaking, offering, or ex- 
| "poſing any thing to falle. | 
'TTERLY (p 
ſolutely, pof 


7 


* 


art.) quite, entire, wholly, ab- 
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poſitively, ; Son 
reren (8) in Srf5r 47174, com- 
o the monly called Utcefler; ſitunte upon « fine, | 
yu fruitful, gentle rifing ground, at the bottom 
4. Whereof are many fine, rich meadows, that 
it df fred abundance of cattſe; and tho' the build- 
r ſe⸗ ings of this town are but ordinary, yet the | 
| market-place is very neat and convenient, and 
dent the market, which is weekly on Wedneſday, 
ple the greateſt In all theſe'-parts, for cattle, 


keep, , ſwine, butter, cheele, corn, and all 


+tofeed upon human fleſh, for Which reaſon 


proceſ from a ſubſtance ſeemingly glandu⸗ 


the nottrilsz ſometimes it Ricks out 100 far, 


2 q 


1 £ 
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AE U 7 a 
ſorts of proviſions ; diſtant from Londen 104 
camputed, and 126 meaſured iniles. 
VU/LCAN- (s.) among the Ports; called the 
god of ſubterranean fire, and eſteemed the 
preſident over. metals, ſaid to be the ſon of 
Jupiter and Juno, but upon his being defor- 
med, he was kicked out of heaven by Jupiter, 
by the fall from whence he became lame ; 
he matried Venus, but ſhe having no great ail- 
fection for him kept company with Mars, 
- Sc, many other ſtrange and fabulous ſtories 
are invented of him, but the truth ſeemt to 
be, that he was a prince of [taly, whe care- 
fully improved the digging and diſcovering of 
mines, and preparing and-refining:of metals 
Sc. he is repreſented wedring a ſcarlet robe 
with an anvil, &c; by his ſide.) 
VU'/LGAR (A.) coarſe, ordinary, mean, un- 
genteel, Ke. : 
VU/LGAR (S.) the mob, rabble, or common, 
ignorant, unlearned people, 
VU/LGATE (S.) the title of the common old 
Latin tranſlation of the Bible, ſaid to be done 
from the Hebrew about the latter end of the 
fourth century and the beginning of the fifth, 
which the council of Trem authoriſe. as the 
oniy true verſion, and the popes: Sixt V. 
and Clement VIII. took much paint to Have 
publiſhed correct ; the firſt was-publiſhed in 
1599, but upon examination it was found im- 
perfect, and therefore in 1592, other edi- 
tion was publiſhed, Which is, looked 'vpon as 
the model of all that have been printed Gace; 3 
;. and-it-is this edition-that:the,church of Rome 
holds authentick, and agreeable.tathe deter- 
' mination of the counril of Trent though the 
- moſt ſkilful and learned :divines of that 
church acknowledge there ate ſeveral faults 
ſtill remaining, but ſay, that the corrector 
had good reaſons not to amend them at that 


time. „ . Dre. #4 
ERABLE (A.) capable of being pierced 


VI'ULN 
or wounded. mY 
VU/LNERARY (s.) a medicine proper for, 
or good againſt the danger of’ “nd. 
VU/LPINARY or VU/LPINE (As) cunning, 
ſubtile, crafty, in a fox-like manner, H. 
VU/LPURE (S.) x large bitd of prey, declared 
unclean” in Moſes's catalogue 5 they-are ſaid 


" 


* 


"# 
£7 


the ancients eſteemed them birds of ill omen, 
except the Rimans,, who had the contrary 
opinion of them., did #8 614d Hh 
VU/LTURINE (A.) rapacious, cruel, dt. of 
the nature, or like a vulture. 5 5 
UIVULA- (S.) the cover of the wind- pipe ; it 
hangs between the twaglandules, called amyg- | 
dale, above the chink of the larynx, and is a 


lous, ſpongy, and red, of an. oblung reundifh 
figure, in the upper part thicker, and ending 
obtuſely in an acute; in uſe ig to attemperate 
the air, and to prevent the drink falling upon 


by renion of the humoute that fall upon jt, 
1112 when, 


"x 


WAG 
which cannot return by the lymphatick veſ- 
| ſels, which occaſions that diforder vulgarly 
called the falling down of the palate, 
U/XBRIDGE (s.) in Middleſex, a large, plea- 
fant market town, on the road to Ox- 
ford, well inhabited, and full of inns, and 
 particularly/famous for. a great number of 
- gentlemens, fe. houſes, and fine ſeats, in 
nnd near it; the market is weekly well ſup- 
plied on Thurſday; it is governed by two 
eli, two conſtables, and ſour tything- 
men, called headboroughs ; diſtant from 
- *London 15 computed, and 13 meaſured 


miles. 5 
U/XORIOUS (A.) very wifiſh ; alſo fond of, 

tcttoying. boys or wantoning with a wife, 
VV or VIE (V.) to ſtrive, contend with, to 
— 0g to outdo or excel another in art, 


, 
8 F 
8 
* " 
S 4 0 a a : 


'S the 21ſt letter in our alphabet, and one 
of thoſe called a conſonant, not uſed or 
"known among the Ancients, nor among many 
of the Moderne, except the Germans, and 
their imitators, as the Engl, &c. among 
244 it Joſes its ſound when written before an 
"1 3 wright, & c. and after an o, as 


(ow fo” | 
WA/BBLE V.) to go round irregularly, like a 
top — A ſpent in ſpinning 3/ to 
move or wriggle diſorderly, like a kite that 
TOR flies unſtead ys e. 
WA D (s.) « handful of hay, hemp, firaw, &c. 


that is rammed vpon the t. gunpowder 
ina — 1 
WA'/DDING (s.) a t coarſe,  woollen 


manufature, made to line mens morning. 


gown, the plaits of their coats, &e. | 
i” yon (V.) to walk or go ſideling like a 
nek. 8 n 5 
7 2 — — ee acock, _ 
; ) to walk, or go through a 
river, 4 or other water that is but 


hallo. 5 
WAFER (s.) thin cake or paſte dried, uſed 


to ſeal letters &c. alſo to eat; and a- 
mong the Roman ichs, it is a cake ſealed 
br flamped with a fab, and which is con- 


| ſecrated and given/in the ſacrament to the 
laity, both as bread and wine. 

WAFT (8.) in the 8 Language, a 

guerdian-ſhip, convoy, &c. alſo any thing for 

n ſignal to have the boat come oh Voard ; 


alſo » ſignal of diſtreſs, known by banging | 


Warr . — — — xr ſail a boat, ſhip 
J to row, d z Or fail a 
&e, croſs 8 river, If ar. 5 | 5 
WAG (V.) to move, ftir, ſhake, c. a 
1 an arch, merry, unlucky fellow, 4 
roi, &. 
WAGE (V.) to lay a bet or wager about any 
thing; alſo one king or nation to begin or 


| WAGGISH (A.) ſportive, unlucky, wanton, 


wal 


enter upon, or declare war againft another; 

and in Low, it is giving ſecurity for ihe pe- 

formance of any thing. | | | 
WA'/GER (s.) a ſum of money depoſited, or a 


contract made about the doing or not "doing 
any thing ; and in Lav, it is offering to take 
an oath that the proſecuted perſon is not in. 
ur 7 * _ _ he is ſued, 

WA (S.) the ry, premium, reward, 
hire, &. that any one does, or contradts ts 
receive for his labour, ſervice, &c, 5 
WA/GGERY or WA/GGISHNESS (S.) drol- 
E if - 25 1 frolickſumeneſs, &c, 
A 8. ſtirrin 8 moving, ſhaking, 

ce. as a —— bis tal, 


&c, 


frolick ſome, humorous, merry, &c, 
WA'/GGLE{V.) to joggle or move backward 
and forwards, when it ought to be firm and 
tight, like a nail that is looſe, &c, 
WA/GGON (S.) a large cart with four wheels 
to convey goods, merchandize, perſons, &c, 
from place to place, eſpecially fong.journin, 
WA/GGONAGE (S.) the hire, premium, or 
reward paid for the uſe of a waggon,, . 
WA'GGONER (S.) the perſon that drives or 
directe a Waggon, &c. and among the fre 
nomers, it is a northern conſtellation, - called 
alſo Charles wvain. 
WA/GTAIL (s.) tbe name of a bird remark- 
able for the frequent motion of his tail z alſo 
the character of a looſe woman. 
WAIF (S.) a thing loſt, which in times 
was judged to belong to the finder by the 
of nature, but now by the law of nations to 
the prince, or lord of the fee z but if the 
owner ſhall claim it within a year and a 4), 
it ſhall be reſtored to him 44 but 1 / 
moſt properly is, when a thief having flolea 
| mo and being purſued, leaves the goods be- 
ind him to further his eſcape 3; alſo cattle 
that are loſt or ſtrayed from their proper feed- 


Ab akin 
WA'IFARING or WAY'FARING (4) 
Journeying, travelling, going from. place u 


WAIL (V.) to bemoan, lament, ſorrow for, àt. 
WAIN (S.) a cart or waggon, eſpecially ſuch u 
are drawn by oxen. - 1s cd! 
WAVNEFLEET. (s.) in Lincolnſpire, 2 wel 

compacted town, in the fenny parts, near 

ſea, famous for its fine free-ſchool z its market 

| is weekly on Saturday; diſtant from Lo 

' don 102 computed. and 124 meaſured 
miies, | 

WAVNSCOT or WAIVNSCOTING. (% 
ſometimes means the timber or planks uk 
to line rooms with, and ſometimes the wall 
of a toom ſo lined. 

WAVNSCOT (v.) to line the walls or — 
tions of rooms with boards ſramed, and 
ſomely put together, 

WAIST (3. ) the middle part of the human bod. 


WAIT (V.) to ſtay, tarry for, or attend up® 
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WAITER (3.) a 


WAL 


was.” 


ſervant or. perſon that st- except on the eat, where it jolosto England; | 
e 


tends upon another; alſo the name given to a formerly it extended eaſtward as far 48 
board or flyer plate uſed to put glaſſes on; | Syvern, till Offa the Great drove the Wl 
and bring the wine, beer, &c, to perſons at | out of the plain countries beyond the river, 


and ſhut them up in the mountain by a great 


dinner, &e. a 
WAUTES (S. )in corporate Towns, are a ſet of | dike, called Offa's Dike, which parted Eng- 


WAIVE (S) a womaa that is leſt out, or for-“ 
ſaken by the law, for contemptuouſly refuſing 


WALYWARD. (A.) peeviſh, croſs, forward, 
WAKE (A.) to watch or forbear from ſleep, to 
WAKE ($.) at Sa, is the ſmooth water, which 


= 


WA'KEFUL (A.) ſo0p rouſed from fleep, not 


WALES (s.) once a famous and diſtin& king- 


.and has the higbeſt ies of any church in 


: Falk, from the great quantity of 


muſicians that attend upon the mayor, &c, at 


public procefſions, ſeaſts, &c. 5 


to appear when ſued in law; but ſhe js not 


called an qut-law, becauſe women arg nof 
ſworn in leets to the king. 


moroſe, unruly, &. 
rouſe, excite, or awake, 


the ſhip doth make aſtern her, ſhewing the 
ay the ſhip, from whence the ſkilful ſai- 
lor is able to make a judgemene of whgt 
quantity of way the ſhip makes, Kc. alſo a 
country feaſt uſually obſerved the Sunday 
next after the ſaint's day to whom the pa- 
riſn church was dedicated, 
A'KEFIELD (S.) in the Yef-Riding of 
Yorkſhire, is a large handſome, well-built, 
rich town, full of the clothing trade and 
poopie ; the river Calder runs thro? it, and by 
ts being navigable occaſions thetrade to be a 
great deal more eafily carried on than other- 
wiſe it could be; Io it is commonly reported 
there are more people in this town than in 
Vorl city ; the church is exceeding beautiful, 


theſe parts ; it has alſo a magnificent bridge 
the river, upon which is built a fine 
ry a6 by Edvard IV. in memory of the fa- 
tal battle that was fought here, in which his 
father was ſlain upon the ſpot; there are 
two markets weekly, wiz. on Thurſday for 
all ſorts of proviſions, and Friday for woollen 
cloths, which are made in and near this 
town in great abundances diftant from 
wy 133 computed and 172 meaſured 
m 


inclined to much ſleep or drowfineſs. 
A'LDEN (S.) in E/ex, commonly called 


ron that has grown there within the three 
alt centuries, it not being known in England 
till Edzoard IIIa's time, and now is ſaid to 
exceed all that grows in any other part of the 
world ; it was incorporated by king Edward 
VI. and is governed by a mayor and 24 alder- 
men, out of whom is yearly choſen a trea- 
later, who is the head officer for that year, 


and two chamberlains, for his affiftants, &c. | WALL V.) to build a wall, or incloſe & place . 


the market is weekly on Saturday, which 
is a very plentiful one ; diſtant from Los- 


miles*® computed, and 42 meaſured 


dom, but now only a principality belonging 


land 2 ales. 5 a that Fo 
any HYlbman was ſound with a weapon in 
his hand on this fide the ſaid dike, he ſhould 
have his right hand cut off; this ditch reach- 
end about 100 miles, wiz. from where the 
Vs falls into the Sev:rn to Cheſter, the fe- 
mains whereof are viſible at this day z the in- 


neft principle, but very cholerick, always 


time, who being born in this kin „they 
ſubmitted to as their natural king, whoſe 
Henry VIII. by act of parliament made them 
one nation with the Engliſp, ſubje& to the 
ſame laws, capable of the preferments, 
and privileged with the ſame immunities ; be 
- alſo eſtabliſhed a court at Ludloxw for the caſe 
of his Malis ſubjefts, which is kept »ter the 
ſame manner as the king's courts at in- 
fer, and have ever ſince continued as good 
ſubjeAs, and hearty defenders of the laws, 
liberties, and religion of their country, as the 
beſt of their fellow ſubjecte; their e ä 
is the old Fririſh, and notwithſtanding their 
long mixture and communication with the 
Engliſh, it remains the leaſt mixed with fo- 


was formerly diyided into North Wales the 
moſt barren, Pozwes Land more fertile, and 
South Wales the moſt plentiful, each having 
a prince of its own ; but it is now divided 
only into North and Seuth Wales, containing 
12 counties, which are about 120 miles from 
to ſouth, and about $o from eaſt to 
weſt ; it is divided into four circuits for the 
adminiſtration of civil juſtice, and ſour bi- 
ſhopricks for church government, under the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, containing 1016 


caſtles of the old erection. 5 , 
WALES (S.) in a Ship, are thoſe ribs or hends 
of planks that lie ſome beyond others, for the 
men to clamber up the ſides, by putting their 
ſect thereon. | . 
of oy (V.) to move or go forward upon one's 
cet, : | 
WALK. (s.) a ſpace of ground that a perſon 
goes at one time; alſo a path made commo- 
dious in a garden on purpoſe to walk on. 
WALL (S.) a partition or incloſure for a houſe, 
| field, &c, built or made of earth, fone, or 
bricks, | 


with earth, ſtone, or bricks, == 
WA/LLET (s.) a travelling-bag with two par- 
titions, to render the burden equal on both, 
fides of the horſe, &c, : 3 
WA'LL-EYE (S.) an eye that bas a defect ins 


0 Aland, bounded on all fides by the ſea, ) 


1113 


| habitants are generally aſteemed men of be- 
troubleſoms to the Engliſh till N Ith's 


pariſhes, 4 cities, 55 market - tung, and 41 


the cryſtalline humour whereby the —_ | 


reign words of any language in Zurope; it, 


* 


— 
Ir. 


WALLO/ONS (S.) the inhabitants of the 


f WA'LTHAM (S.) in Eſſex, commonly called 
Aaulam . l, on the river Ley, hat a 


> A 6 
| $ 
: 6-4 


much obſiruQed and ſometimes wholly ſpoil- 


- ed ; it is alſo called the pin and web, or a film | 
| | fight of the ee, 


or ſkin that grows overt 


WA'/LLING (s.) 2 wall or wall work made of 
earth, bricks, ftone, & -  * © 
WA/LLINGFORD (s.) in Berkſhire, a very 
ancient town, and formerly much nbted;/it 
was vtterly deſtroyed by the Danes in 1006, 
but was ſoon after rebuilt, and was eſteem' d 
' @ borough in Edward the Confeſſor“s time, 
and by ſome called a city, contaiting 276 
houſes, ; it had a fine, ftrong caſtle, which 
is now utterly demoliſhed, and tho” not ſo 
magnificent as formerly, yet it is at preſent a 
large handſome town, that has in it two prin- 
cipal ſtreets, in the chief of which is built a 
handſome town-ball and 'a market-place, 
where the aſſizes are ſometimes held; and 
the quarter-ſeffions for the borough, which is 
a ditin@ juriſdiftion 3 it had four churches, 
two of which were entirely demoliſhed in the 
1 and a third much damaged, 


that they uſe but one conſtantly; the rent: 


and profitg of the market and fairs are ſaid 
to be now veſted in the corporation, which 
conſiſts of a mayor. ſix aldermen, &e, the re- 
turn for burgeſſes for this ancient borough, 
which ſends two to parliament; is veſted in 
the mayor, burgeſſes and commonalty; there 
are weekly two conſiderable markets here, 
viz, on Tueſday and Friday; diſtant from 
rr wry 38 computed, and 46 meaſured 
miles, | 


WA'LOP (S.) a roll of fat, or fleſh, 
WA'LLOW V.) to roll er tumble in the dirt, 
mire, &c, to live in riotouſneſs, &c, '- 
WA/LNUT (S.) a large ſort of nut; the fruit 
whereof is very pleaſant to eat, and the wood 
of the tree eſteemed the fineſt in the world 
for making beautiful cabinets, ' book- caſes, 


. low countries, commonly called 
: lan Fi, &c. . 1 


2 


cheſts of drawers, Ke. 28 
WA'LSAL or WA'LSHALL (S.) in Stafford. 
, ſhire, in a good and pleaſant corporate town, 

fituate upon the top of a hill, governed by a 
mayor, c. In and near this town are ſe- 
veral iton mines which produce good iron, 
which in the town is wrought into ſpurs, 

bridle- bits, ſtirrops, buckles, &c, in which a 

confiderable trade is carried on; the market 
is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from Londen 

92 computed, and 113 meaſured miles. 
WA'LSHAM-NORTH or WA'LSHAM (s.) 

in Norfalt, has a good market weekly on 

Thurſday ; diftant from London 100 com- 

puted, and 121 meafured miles. | 
WA'LSiNGHAM. (5.)-.in Norfolk, a pretty 

+, govd town, whoſe market is weekly on Fri- 
day; diſtant from London 92 computed, and 

116 meaſured miles; the ſoil about this 

town is noted for its yielding good ſaffron. 


ſmall market weekly on Tueſday; & 
1 London 12 computed, and 13 mea 
miles. PERF" WE #, AMT SY Bk 
WA'/LTHAM ON THE WOULD (s.) iz 
' Leicefltr ſhire, a mean town, whoſe market i, 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Londyn 14 
' computed, __ meaſured mile. 
WA/MBLING (S.) rumbling, or moving uy 
and down irregularly e 8 
WAN (A.) pale, faint, feeble, ce. 
WAND (s.) « thin ſtick, or long ſwitch 6 


twig. + * | F 
WA/NDED (S.) chairs, &c, wickered t 
twigned, : © Go b as. 
WA/NDER (V.) to ſtraggle or go about fron 
pete to place, without having any ſettle 
\ buſineſs or habitation, '' © + * 
WA/NE (S.) the decreaſe or waſting of any 
| "thing, as of the moon when ſhe is paſt her 
ſecond quarter, or the ful. 
WA/NGATES (S.) the name of a famoy 
channel or ſtrait, between the'country of this 
name and the firm land of Muſcovia, the cuy- 
rent of - whoſe water lies from eaſt to wel, 
| Which join the ſeas of Muſcovy and Tartan 
it was firſt diſcovered in '1594, b the HA 
landers ; alſo the name of the paſſages from 
one drift in a mine to another, Sa, 
WA/NG:TEETH (S.) the great jaw teeth, 
WA/NNESS (S.) paleneſs, faintneſs, weil⸗ 
neſs, &. M5 7 "CONS e 
WANT (S.) neceflity, poverty, deficiency, 
. *Vö 
WA'NTAGE (S.) in Berkfhire, an ancient and 
pretty neat county town, noted for being the 
irth-place of the famous king Alfred, who 
| ſeveral times defeated the Danes; the marke 
is weekly on a Saturday; diſtant from 
London 50 computed," and 39 ' meaſurd 
MT TOES ODT OY LO 
WA'NTING (A.) neceſſitous, poor, deficient, 
- nexligent, careleſs, xe. 
WA'/NTON (A.) gay, airy, friſky, laſciviow, 
WA'/PENTAKES (S.) a divifion or part of 
county, in ſome places called a hundred; i 
- was 2nciently the cuſtom, that when any ent 
took upon him the government of the huw 
' ted, the ſree ſuitors met him with lance, 
and he ' deſcending from his horſe, i 
came up to him, and he holding his lane 
upright, all the reſt, in ſign of - obedienc 
touched it with theirs, 


(WAR (S.) the contending or fighting of tn 


nations, kingdoms, or people, &. 
WA'RBLE (V.) to fing in a melodiovus, ori 
mental, trilling manner, like a canary-bith 
ec. i i 3:3 F 

WARD (S,) ſometimes means a minor, wb 
formerly had both his perſon and eſtate n. 
the king's cuſtody, till he was 21 years 
| age, and now is uſuslly under guardians 6 
| the father's appoinment, c, ſometime" 
| means the at or duty of watching the public 


| ways; and ſometimes a diviſion/ or po 
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\WA'RDEN (S.) an officer who is the head or 


but when baked ve 


WA'RDUOTE (s.) a meeting of the ſeveral: 


ner Ley or Lea, and conſiſts of one large 


is a river; alſo the name of a town, or ſur-| 


WAR 


ticular mz and officers. belonging to 


it, | | 
-WARD (V.) to keep guard or watch, to look | 


© after and take care of a place or perſon ;\ 


ſo to parry or put off or aſide a paſs or 
1 a ſword, &. _ . 


governor of a college, priſon, office, c. 
WAIRDEN-PEAR (S.) 2 particular ſort of 

fruit that while raw is very indifferent eating, 
agreeably taſted, . 
WA/RDENSHIP (S.) the duty, office, power, 

.or authority of a warden, - 
WA/RDER (S.) a beadle or ftaff-man who 


keeps guard or watch in the day-time ; alſo]. 


the name of certain officers at the tower of 
London, whoſe duty it is to wait at the gate, 
and to take an account of all perſons that 
come into it, and alſo attend ſtate priſoners. 

WA'RDING (S.) the keeping, defending, 
guarding, or preſervingof oragainſt any thing 
that threatens with danger, &c. | 


officers, &c, at a court, for the managing 
and regulating the affairs of the ward or di- 
viſion they belong to, | 
WA'RDROBE (S.) a publick place or apart- 
ment for the king's cloaths, veſtmen1s, &c, 
alſo any place for the ſame purpoſe be:ong- 
ivg to private perſons, | be 
WA/RD-STAFF (8) the ancient name for a 
conſtable's or watchman's ſtaff, | 
WARE (S.) in Herifordſhire, at preſent is 
ſituated in a valley, on the eaſt fide of the 


fireet about a mile long, and ſeveral back 
ſtreets or lanes which are alſo full of houſes. 
and famous for good inns, and particularly 
one that has a great bed 13 feet ſquare ; here 
is the river from whence the new-river 
company have brought their water, to ſerve 
the greateſt part of the houſes in and about 
London; here is a good market weekly on 
Tueſday ; diſtant from London 20 computed, 
and 21 meaſured miles; EE et: | 
WARE (s.) any ſort of goods or commodities 


1 


pkt for merchandize; alſo a ſloppaęe or dam 


name of a ſamily, 

WA'REHAM (s.) in Dorſeeſhire, is eſteemed 
the ancienteſt borough, and was reckoned the 
largeſt town, in the whole ſhire, having 
had 17 churches in it, tho' there are now! 
but three, and they all ſupplied by-one mi- 
ter , it conſiſts now only of two MAree:s 
crofling one another, and they but meanly 
built, tho' antiently it had a wall and ditch} 
and a ſtrong cafiley but the wall and caſlle 
are now demoliſhed; it was formerly a noted | 

port, whichy occaſioned it to be well- 
peopled, but the river growing innsvigable, 
by being choaked up with ſand, the trade 
decayed, and the town grew poor and thinly 


mayor, fix capital burgeſſes, 12, common- 
council-men and their aſſiſtante ; the mayor, 
recorder, and preceding mayor, are juſtices '_ 
of the peace; they ſend two members to 
parliament, who are choſen-by all the inhabi- 
tants that pay ſcot and lot 3 diftant from Lon- 
don go computed, and 109 meaſured miles, 
WA'RFARE (S.) the ſtate or condition of any 


—— re 3 a being at war, 
WA/RINESS (S.) prudential care, caution, or 
neceſſary obſervation, + 
WA'RLIKE (A.) after the manner of thoſe 
that are at war, bold, ſtout, "courageous, c, 
WARM (v.) to take away'the cold that is in 
or about any thing, to heat; alſo to chafe 
or make angry, &. fo DSN. ” 

WARM (A;) of a temperate degree of heat; 
| alſo eager, reſolute, paſſionate, &c. 
WARMINSTER (S.) in Wilfpire, commonly 
called Farmiſter, is à very encient town 
that enjoyed great privileges, it is now noted 
for the vaſt quantites of corn that are weekly 
brought to its market on Saturday z diſtant 
from London 80 computed, and 100 meaſured 
miles, | 1 
WARMTH (S.) a moderate degree of heat; 
alſo paſſionate, eagerneſs. &c, Ok 
WARN (V.) to give a perſon notice, to tell 
before- hand, to adviſe of danger, &c, alſo to 
cite or ſummons a perſon into a law-court, 
&c, | | VV 
WARP ͤ (v.) to bend, caſt, or make crooked ; 
alſo to draw out into a great length, as the 
warp of a weaver's piece of work, &c, and 
in the Sea Language, it is to have an anchor 


bar in a ſhallow water, &c. 

WA/RRANT or WA\RRANTIZE (V.) to 
give ſecurity for the performance of a la. 
contract, to aſſure a pet ſon of the truth or 
ſincerity of any thing, && __ 

WA'RRANT (S.) a written order by which a 

perſon acts avuthoritative!y in affairs, that he 

could not without it. | by 

WA'RRANTABLE (A.) lawful, that may 

be defended or juſtified, © DE RO 

WA/RRANTY IS.) a deed of ſecurity for the 

erformance of any contract, c. [2% 

WA/RREN (S.) ſometimes mens a place for 

preſerving and ſtoring fiſh in the midſt of a 

river z and ſometimes a place privileged for 

the keeping of conies, bares, partridges, 
heaſants, &c, | = | 

WA'RRINER ($.) one who keeps or looks 

alter a warren, „ 

WA/RRINGTON (s.) in Lancaſhire, on the 

river Merſey,” over which is a fine ſtone 

bridge, is an old large, populous town, ard 


| - full of good country tradeſmen 3 the linen 


manufacture, called buck: a back, is carried, 
on heftet it is alſo noted for excellent malt 
the market is weekly on a Wedneſday z dif- 

tant from London 136 computed, and 182 
meaſured miles, 


inhabited, though it is ill governed by a WA/RRIOR or WWRRIER (s.) a foldier 


114 | 


ſe ſtened to a great rope to draw a ſhipovera 


> W AS N 
that Ia Ailoi in war, and ready and wilting | 
to fight, K. | 5 F ; 


8 t 5 0 x. 9 5 
WART 5.) a hard excreſcence that ariſes in 


the ſkin or fleſh. 


WARWICK (s.) in Warwickſvire, is the | 


_county-town, and has been a very ancient 
corporation, that ſends two b 4 to par- 
- liament ; by the laſt charter granted them, 

they are called a bailiff and 12 principal bur- 


geſſes, &c, tho' in common they are called | 


the mayor, aldermen, &c. it is built on a 

ſteep rock, at the bottom whereof runs the 

Avon, over which is built a ſtrong, handſome 

- Kone bridge; it is a pretty large town, con- 

filling of ſeveral ſpacious ſtreets, well-built, 
and inhabited, has two fine:pariſh-churches, 

2 Nea free · ſehool, and well-endowed 
hoſpital for decayed gentlemen ; the market- - 

- houſe is, a grand ſtone building, ſupported by 

| (ſeveral pillars or columns, where the afſizes 

and general ſeſſions for the county are held; 

| the market is very large,weekly on Saturday; 
| _ diſtant from London 57 computed, and 84 

| meaſured miles, 


WA'RWICKSHIRE (s.) is an inland county, 


| bounded on the eaſt by ee and 
Liceflerſhire, on the ſouth with Ox = 
; and Glouerfterſhire, on the weſt with Worce- 


T1 flerſhire, and on the north with Stafferdſpire, 


and is in the dioceſes of Worcefter, and Lich- 
Feld and Coventry, about 35 miles from north 
to ſouth, 26 from eaſt to weſt, and 125 in 


ciicumference z it is divided in'o two parts 
by the river Avn, which runs through it, 


| „called Feldon and Woodland 5 it contains bve 
= hundreds, in which are 17 market towns, 


= 153 pariſhes, 22,000 houſes, and about | 
= 155, 0 inhabitants; it ſends eight members | 


to parliament ; the air is pure, and the foil 


rich, yielding all things neceſſary to ſupply 


the wants of nature, as well in cloathing as 
in food. „ 

WA'RY (A.) cautious, cunning, crafty, that 
thinks of, or looks into.a matter or thing 


WASH (S.) ſometimes meant the att of clean- 

ing or waſhing of linen; ſometimes a pond 
mn or ſhallow water that paſſengers are obliged 
=y to ride through; and ſometimes food for 


— œb—U—0 ! 5 OI: 9m ns. — — 


from the dirt or filth that is, or may be in or 
haut it, | 
WASHING (5.) among the R-Snere, is the 
ſ-parating the pure metal or ore from the ſoil 
that is among it, &c, and in Painting, it 
is ſhading the prominent parts, &c. in or 
with one or more colours, &c, 
WASP (S.) a large ſort of ſtinging fly ; alſo a 
cant name for a peeviſh perſon. 
 WA'SPISH (A.) tretful, previſh, humourfome, 


cet oc anon er OO LSE EN tn 


women going about and finging « merry 


\ long before de aQts or concludes what to do- WA/TER (V.) to ſprinkle or moiften the 


; bogs, &c. 
WASH (v.) to cleanſe or purify linen, &c. 


e. ? 
 WA'SS?L (S.] an ancient cuſtom of poor 


neighbours, with a diſh or bowl in their 

hands to receive alms or charity at Chrifma; 

time, 

WA'SSELERS (s.) women, boys, &c. that go 

about at Cbyj//mas time finging/what are cal. 

= PRs and begging charity from houſe to 
ouſe. : 1 755 

WAS TE(S.) the wilful ſpoiling or ſqaundering 

away of money, time, or goods; alſo thoſe 

that are common, and not the property of any 
particular perſon; in a'Ship, it is the part 
| —.— the main · maſt and fore - maſt. 

WASTE (V.) to make bavock, or ſpoil any 

thing, to ſquander away a perſon's eſtate, &c, 

WA'STEFUL (A.) extravagant, Careleſs 

ſquandering away more than is neceſſary, 

WATCH (v.) to look. after diligent'y, to mind 

what another is doing, to wait for a fit op- 

portunity of doing ſomething, 

WATCH (S.) a guard or perſon appointed to 
look after a perſon, place, or thing; alſo 
machine commonly worn in the pocket, &c, 
to ſhew the hour of the day or night by: 

hand or index, and without Griteing; ſuch as 
ſtrike being called clocks; &c. alſo the ſpace 
of time that a ſoldier or ſeaman is upon 
guard, &c, | | 

WA/TCHET (S.) in Somerſetſhire, is an ancient 

ſca-port tow n, whoſe harbour is pretty good, 

and uſed by colliers ; the market is week)y 

on Saturday ; diſtant from London 126 com- 
puted, and 153 meaſured miles, 

WATCHFUL (A. careful, diligent, mindfo), 

&c. alſo wakeful, &c. El 


| WA/TER (s.) inthe commen Philoſophy, is one 


of the four elements, or components of which 

all bodies are made up, and vulgarly is that 

which js the produce of rivers, ſeas, ſprings, 

Kc. alſo a deity worſhipped by the ancient 

heathens under various names; it is alſo the 

name given to the curious luſſre of diamonds; 
and alſo to the pteſſint together of any fort 
of filk that has a large cord or wail, where- 

1 bv it looks like the waving of water. 

eth with water or rain, &c, tc ſoak falt- 

fiſh or meat in water, &c. alſoto ſet a pecu- 
liar ſort of rich luſtre upon mohairs, tabbies, 

&c, by running them through large iron roll, 

&c. j 

WA'TERAGE (s.) the hire or money paid for 

. perſons going by water in a boat, &c, _ 

WA TERED (A.) ſprinkled with, ſoaked in 
or lightly overflowed by water, 

WA'TERISH (A) that is of the nature, « 
like to water, 

WA/TER-MEA/SURE (s.) a buſhel, e. for 
meaſuring dry goods brought up by water, # 
coals, oyſters, &c. which exceeds the land u 
Winchefter meaſure by about three gallons. 

WA/TER-POISE (S.) an jinftrument 100 
the firength of ſeveral liquors in which ts 


s og, and floging healchs and profpcrity to 


put. ; - 4 
WA'/TERY (A.) overflowed with, or pn | 


wy a ft 


WAV 
Inter z alſo that taſtes very much like water, 
WATFORD 8.) a ſmall town in Hertford- 
ſhire, that hat a good market weekly on 
"Tueſday z diſtant from 
and 17 meaſured 4 | 
WA'/TLING-Street, one of the four great 
Roman ſtreets or highways, reaching from 
Dover to | 1 
dle from South to North, going from thence 
through Dunſtable, &c. to Angleſry in Wales, 
WA/TLINGTON (S.) in Oxfor 
town, with a mean-market weekly on Sa- 
turday z diſtant ſrom London 37 computed, 
and 43 meaſured miles, n 
WA TTLES (S.) hurdles made of ſplit wil- | 
lows, &c. to make ſheep. folds, &c. alſo the 
' gills of a common cock, or the red fleſh that 
hangs under the neck of a turky-· cock. 
WA/TTON (S.) in Norfolk, is a long town, 
with ſeveral good inns, fituate on a good 
road, being a great thorough-fare from Lynn, 
Downham, &c. in the wood-lands ; the mar- 
ket was formerly on Friday; but at preſent 
is weekly on Wedneſday ; diſtant from Lon- 
den 74 computed, and go meaſured miles, 
WAVE (S.) ariſing of water by the flow there- 
of, occafioned ſometimes by the wind, &c. 


" 


ent | WAVE (v.) to flow backwards or forwards 
od | like water; alſo to move backwards and 
"a forwards by the wind, &c, alſo to give a 
”=_ fignal by the moving of the hand, a flag, &c, 
| alſo to leave off or decline a thing, 
fol, WA'/VERING (A.) unfixed, uniteady, not 
4 fully reſolved or determined, 
obe WAU/MISH or WA'LMISH (A.) that has 
hich _ a ſickly ſtomach, that loaths proper food. 
that WAVY (A.) full of waves, like a tempeſty- 
ings, ous ſea, riſing and falling, &c, like waves, 
cient WAWL (v.) to cry out like cats at their mid- 
> the night revels. | 
nds; WAX (S.) the matter whereof bees compoſe 


the honey-combs, and which by proper pur- 
gation and alteration by divers mixtures, is 
exceedingly uſeful in many particula 
branches of art, &c, | 
WAY (S.) the road, path, or paſſage from one 
| place to another; alſo the mode or manner 
of doing or performing any thing. _ 
WAY/FARING (A.) travelling, or going 
from place to place, „ Es 
WAY/LAY (V.) to watch for, or lie in wait 
or ambuſh, or catch of deftroy a ſingle per- 
ſon, or army, &. that paſſes along any road 
or way, 
WAY'LAYER (S.) an enemy, thief, or rob- 
| ber, that hides himſelf by the road - ſide. 
WAY/WARD (A.) obſtinate, froward, pee- 
viſh, humourſome, &c. 
| WAY-WISER (s.) a machine contrived to 
move an index every ſtep a perſon takes, in 
order to ſhew him how far he has travelled 
or walked in a day, &c. alſo fixed in a cha- 
not to the wheels, ſo that by looking on the 
index, the rider may know how far he has 


z &e 


Londen 15 computed. 


London, which it divided in the mid- |. 


ire, Aa ſmall . b 


|WEA/PONLESS (A.) defenſeleſs, or that h 


W E A 
wav, wooOp 48.) the'governor of a FH. 
cipality in the Muſcovite dominion . 
WE (S.) ourſelves, us that are preſent. 
| WEAK (A.) faint, feeble, ſickly, that has. 

not ſtrength or ability to do or perform what 
1s neceſſary; alſo fooliſh, filly, childiſh, &e. 
WEAKEN (V.) to incapacitate, to render 
unable or unfit ; alſo to make ſick, faint, 
feeble, &c, e 
WEA'KLING (S.) a fickly, puny child, one 
— 8 not ſtrength enough to go about 
Yo Ix 1 | 
WEAKNESS (s.) feebleneſs, fickneſs, infir- 
mity ; alſo want of judgment or ſkill, &c. 
WEAL#8.) benefit, advantages, profit. 
WEALTH (S.) all forts of riches, whether 
money, ſheep, horſes, merchandize, land, æc. 
WEA'/LTHY (A.) poſſeſſed of much money, 
goods, lands, &c, 5 e 
WEAN (V.) to take a young child from his 
nurſe's breaſt ; alſo to wear off one's defire 
or affection towards any particular matter. 
WEA/PON (s.) any fort of inſtrument uſed 
in fighting offenſively or defenſively. 


no weapon. ; 
WEA/PON-SALVE (S.) a medicine or oint- 
ment much boaſted of by ſome that it would 
cute a wound at a diſtance; by only anoint- 
ing the inſtrument with which it was'done, 
WEAR (V.) to carry about one, or be cloath- 
ed with; alſo to decay or waſte, ; 
WEA/RIED (A.) tired, fatigued, or over- 
come with labour, &e, | 5 
WEARING (S.) decaying, waſting, growing 
worſe, alſo bearing or carrying any thing 
about with one, ET.” 
WEA'RISOME (A) fatiguing, tireſome, 
WEA'SAND (S.) the gullet or wind- pipe. 
WEA/THER (S.) the various diſpoſitions ank 
alterations of the air, in reſpect to wet or 
dry, windy or calm, &. alſo the name of 
a male ſheep gelded, DEE 
WEA'THER (V.) to go through, or endure 
all the trouble and fatigue of a journey, bu- 
fineſs, or affair, | : 
WEA'THER-BEATEN (A.) any perſon or 
thing that has been much expoſed to tha 
| weather, and has thereby Joſt its beauty, &c. 
WEA'THER-BOARD (.) that part or fidg 
of a ſhip that the wind blows on. _— 
WE ATHER-COCK (S.) an inſtrument ſet 
on the tops of houſes, churches, &c. to 
give notice what point the wind is in; alſo a 
perſon that changes his opinion or party up- 
on every little occaſion, mm 
WEA/THERGAGE (S.) a Sa term for two 
| ſhips that are fighting together, e, when 
one has the advantage of the wind, © © © 
WEA/THER-GLASS (8.) an inftrument that 
foreſhe we the change of weather, and the 
freſh temperature of the air. ar HEE; 
WEA'THER-WISE (A.) that is ſkilful, or 
fore-knowing the change or continuance of 


| the weather. 
Re 4 WEAVE. 


W EI 
compoſe of make a 
Go. - 


alſo the act of a man's taking a woman to 
be his wife, | | 
EDDING (s.) a marriage. | | 
EDGE (S.) an inſtrume nt of wood or metal, 
thin at one end, and thick at the other, to 
ſplit wood with, &c. alſo a bar or ingot of 
gold, filver, &c. 


WE/DLOCK. (s.) the contract made at mar- 


riage, or ſtate of married people. 

WEDNESDAY (S.) the fourth day of the 
week, ſo called from a Saxon idol, called 
Woden, ſuppoſed to be Mar, worſhipped 
on this day, | ; 


WEED (s.) any wild herbs that grow in gar- 


dens without culture; alſo a garment worn 

by a widow, a veil, c. and in Mining, it is 
the degenerating of a vein from ore into 
marcaſite, &c, : f 8 


WEB (V.) to root or pull up the uſcleſs or 


" noxious herbs in a'garden from among the 


flowers, &c. alſo to take away, or remove 


bad or wicked perſons from among the in- 


-  Nocent z; to purge, c. + | 
WEEK (S.) the ſpace of ſeven days; ſuppoſed | 


to be firſt uſed among the Jeu, who ob- 
ſerved the ſabbath every ſeventh day; they 
bad three ſorts of 4vecks, the firſt the com- 
mon. one of ſeven days, the ſecond of years, 


which was ſeven yeors, the third of ſeven] 


times ſeven years, at the end of which was 
the. jubilee. | 
WEEK. or WICK (S.) the cotton, ruſh, &c, 


_ that is put into the middle of a candle. 


WEE/PING (s.) crying, ſhedding tears, upon 
account of ſome injury really or imaginarily 
undergone. 


WEF/SEL or WEA/SEL (S.) a creature that 


wm. upon mice, long-backed and ſhort- 


Ke. 
WEEVIL (S.) a worm or creature that breeds in 
malt, xc. and gives it a very diſagreeable taſte, 
WEIGH (V.) to poiſe or try how much any 


_ . commodity is in weight; alſo to think, con- 


der, ponder upon, or examine into any 
matter or thing; alſo to take up a ſhip's an- 
chor, in order to let the ſhip fail along. 


amounting to 2 56 pounds, or 40 buſhels of 
corn. | 


| 


— 


WEL 


piecet WEYGHING (s.) trying how much any thing 
92 


weighs ; alſo conſidering, ponderin 
thinking of, on, or about any thing, 

WEIGHT (S.) the pondering, or amount of 
the weight of any body; alſo the importance 
or conſequence of any thing; alſo any heavy 
thing that being faſtened to one end of a lea 
ver, or other inſtrument, is to be raiſed up. 

WEVGHTY (A.) heavy, alſo of great value, 
moment, or concern, 8 | 

WEILD (V.) to move or manage a ſword, 
lance, Kc. alſo to rule, govern, or direct, a 
heads of matters of importance, 


| WE/LCOME (s.) a complimenting, treating, 


wiſhing well, Ke. 

WELCOME V.) to flute, to wiſh well, to 
treat in a handſome'and friendly manner, 
WELD or WOULD (s.) a plant uſed by the 

Dyers to make a yellow colour for their 
ſilks, ſtuffs, ' &c, e 
WELD (v.) to join two pieces of iron toge. 
_ ther, by making them very hot, and beating 
them with a hammer. 
WE/LDING-HEAT (S.) ſuch a particular 
degree of heat as juſt fits iron bars; &r, for 
the ſmiths to join ſo together, that they 
will ſtick as faſt in the joined places as in 
any other, dh * . 
WELFARE (S.) the good, benefit, or ad- 
vantageous ſtation of life that a perſon is in, 
or any thing that contributes thereto, ag 


health, ſucceſs, proſperity, &c, 
WE/LKIN (S.) the ſky or firmament, 
WELL (A.) in health, or good condition, both 

of body and mind, Fr kt] 0 
WELL (S.) a pit or place dug for the finding 
a ſpring of water; alſo a deep or hollow 
place dug by engineers either for the pre- 
paring a mine to hurt the enemy, or ruin 
one that they have made; and in Building, 

the hollow or void ſpace left for the fairs, 

is called the well hole. | | 
WE/LLADAY (art.) O dear! O fad! 

pity you, &c, | dn 
WELL-BORN (A.) deſcended, or come of 

a good family, as a gentleman, knight, no- 

bleman, &c. Epos T2 
WE/LL BRED (A.] inſtructed or educated 

like a gentleman, &c. ; TY 
WE/LL-HOLE (8) in Carpentry, is that hols 
or ſpace left in-a building where the ſtain 

are catried up. . 
WF/LLINGBOROUGH (s.) in ao ores ee 

ſpire, a large, well-built, and well inhabited 

town, beautified with a fine church and free- 
ſchool, and has a good market weekly on 

Wedneſday ;. diſtant from London 52 com- 

puted, and 65 meaſured. miles, | 
| WE'LLINGT N (S.) in Shropſhire, h 

weekly a large market on Thurſday; diſ- 
tant from London 111 computed, and 235 


meaſured miles. Oo 


1 


tt 


—_— 


| WELLINGTON (s.) in Somerſetfoire, bu 
WEIGH (s.) a quantity of cheeſe, wool, &c. | 


weekly a market on. Thurſday ;- diſtant | 


from London 124 computed, and 151 ma- 
lured miles. bes err 


„ DD mw 9 Jo. ..-- 
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- WE/LSH-POOLE (s.) in Montgomeryſpire, 


 WE'NDOVER (S.) in Buckinghamſhire, com- 


| * Called Grat Wenlockh, has a market weekly 


WES, 

FLLS (S.) in Somerſetſhire, a ſmall, but 
. — 40 dignified N epiſcopal ſee, 
very populous, and full of ſtately buildings, 
much noted for the medicinal ſprings that 
- riſe in and around it; it is finely contrived, 
and built of ſtone, ſends two members to 
liament, is governed by a mayor, recor- 

der 7 aldermen, 'and 16 gownſmen, and 

' has two large markets weekly on Wedneſ- 
day and Saturday; it is ſurrounded by the 
Mendip-bills vn the eaft and north fides, in 
which are abundance of lead mines, and 
from whence great quantities of lead are 
gotten; diſtant from London 96 computed, 
and 120 meaſured miles, | | 
WELL-SE/T (A.) ſtrong, firm, luſty. 


North-Wales, is a large, well- built, corporate 
town, ſituate in a fruitful vale, where the 
manufacture of flannel is vigorouſly carried 
on, governed by bailiffs, &c. has a good mar- 
ket weekly on Monday ; diſtant from London 
125 computed, and 1 p3 meaſured miles, 
WELT (S.) that flip of leather, or part of a 
ſhoe that joins or holds the ſole and upper 
leather together, | 
WFE/LTER (V.) to roll or wallow in any 
thing, eſpecially ſpoken of a perſon killed 
or ſorely. wounded, that rolls or tumbles 
about in his own blood, but is not able to 


* 


et up, or out of it. 


- has a great market weekly on Thurſday; 


diſtant from London 121 computed, and 148 | 


meaſured miles. | | 
WEMB (S.) the belly, womb, or guts, &c. 
WEN (S.) an excreſcence that ariſes in ſome 
people's necks, & . 
WENCH (S.) an ordinary girl, or ſervant- 
- maid; alſo a whore, or plier about the 

reets, Ke. | 18 „ 
WENCHER (S.) a whore-maſter, or one 
that haunts after ſuch ſort of women. 
WE/NCHING (S.) whoring, following, or 

haunting after whores, „ 


+ monly called Wendor, an old corporate town, 
wha market is weekly on Thurſday ; and 
tho' but a' very poor place, in a dirty fitua- 
tion, yet it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; diſtant from London 30 computed, 
and 39 meaſured miles. | 

WE/NLOCK (S.) in Sbropſbire, commonly 


on Monday ; diſtant from London 130 com- 
puted, and 166 meaſured miles; it is an 


ancient borough and incorporated town that 


ſends two members to parliament, and is 
governed" by a bailiff and burgeſſes, 
WEST (S.) one of the four cardinal points of 
the compaſs, and where the ſun comes to at 
fix of the clock in the evening. 
WE'STBURY (S.) in Wilfire, 2 ſmall bo- 
rough-town, that ſends two members to 


day; diſtant from London 80 

| 1 aſured miles, 1 en 
WESTMINSTER (S.) in Middleſex, is com- 
monly reckoned a part of London, upon ac- 
count of its joining to it, altho' it is a city 
of diſtinct governmen: and priyileges by it- 
ſelf ; it is ſo called upon account of the we- 


cathedral in particular, or of London in ge- 
neral, there being in former days a mona- 
ſtery on that. now called Great AU it 
named Eafl-Minfler. Where the bounds of 
this city eaſtward ends, that of London be- 
gins, viz, at Temple-Bar; it is of a large 
extent and conſiſts of a great number of 
the moſt magnificent ſtreets, courts, palaces 
and ſquares, having in it the refidence of the 
king, prince, foreign ambaſſadors, and moſt 


members to parliament, and has many mar- 

kets, that are daily ſupplied with great 

plenty of all manner of proviſions, ; 
WE/STMORLAND (s.) is an inland county, 
no where touching on the ſea, bordering on 
the eaſt on part of Yorkfbire and Durhan, 
on the ſouth on Lancaſhire, on the weſk and 
north on Cumberland; is 30 miles in length, 
and about 24 in breadth, and 120 in compaſs, 
in general a mooriſh, barren county, tho” 
ſome parts of it have fruitful vallies the air 
is ſharp, and the county very mountainous ; 
it is divided into Kendal barony and Weft- 
morland barony, which are again ſubdivided 
into conſtablewicks and wards, in which 


ſends but four members to parliament, 
WE/STRAM (S.) in Kent, a ſmall town that 
has a conſiderable market weekly on Wed- 
neſday; diſtant from London 20 computed, 
and 24 meaſured miles, 8 
WE'STWARD, WE/STERLY, WESTERN 


(A.) towards, near, or inclining towards the 
place. 
ſolies, to ſprinkle with, or dip any thing in 


Ji uor. f | . 

WET (A.) moiſt, mixed with, or dipped in 
Bands en, 

WP/THERBY (8.) in the Wif-Riding of 
Yorkſhire, is a fmall, but good trading town, 
Gtuate on the river Whberfe, whoſe market 


145 computed, and 178 meaſured miles. 
WE/TSHOD (A.) having bad covering to the 
Feet, ſo that the water, &c, comes through, 

and makes the feet wet. | 
WEY ($.) a weight of an uncertain quantity, 
| for in Sell 256 pounds of cheeſe or butter 
38 a wey; but in Eſſex 136 pounds Is 
and ſo in other places, and in other comme» 
dities it differs much. | 
| WEY/MOUTH (S.) upon the little river ey, 
on the one fide of the haven, and Malcamb- 


parliament; the market is weekly on Fri- 


| Regis, or Kirg's Melcomb on the other fide are 


ſtern fituation of it, in reſpect to St, Paul's 


of the nobility, gentry, &c, it ſends two 


are 8 market-towns, and 20 pariſhes; it 


weſt part of the world, or of a particular. 


WET (v.) to moiſten, or mingle liquids with 


is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
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% Vorobghs in Dorſer/bire that are joi 
£ rſetſpire that ar ug 


together by a wooden bridge over the 
© they each ſend ill two members to parlia- 


Es 8 1 
WHEELER or WHEEF/LWRIGHT (8) 
an artificer that makes wheels, 


ment, though they are united into one corpo- 
_  xation, and are r a mayor, Kc. 
Melcomb is the b 1 town, conſiſting of 
ſeveral fAirtets full of good houſes, a good 
market place, in which ate weekly two good 
markets on ee and Friday, yards of 
__ wares and commodities, & c. Tho' Mey 
th is alſo a very populous, clean, well- 
built town, having many ſubſtantial inha- 
© | bitants, and together they grow rich, by a 
* great ſea-trade that is continually carried 
. on here ; diſtant from London 104 computed, 
" and 132 meaſured mile. 
WHALE (S,) the greateſt of all fiſhes, which 
are found in many different parts of the 
world; they generally have no teeth, but 
only beards or whiſkers on the throat about 
9 inches broad, and 15 feet long, which 
end in fringes like hogs briſtles at the end, 
which at top are ſet in the palate, and ran- 
ged jn order according to the different mag- 
 nitudes, and which extend or contract the 
cheeks of the creature z the female keeps its 


oung always under its fins, and never leaves 


3t until it is weaned; ſhe has no udder, but 
nipples and teats, which contain ſo great an 
abundance of milk, that there has been 
drawn from them two hogſheads at one 
time, Different ſeas have different ſorts of 
whales; thoſe of Japan having two great 
holes over their muzzles, thro* which they 
take in and ſquirt out a great quantity of 
Water, and theſe are generally larger ſi z ec 
than the others, ſome have teeth and no 


WHEEZE (V.) to make a buſk 
BOY IS the throat, through . N 
reatn, 8 | 
WHELK 8 4 knub or ſwelli 
Mt. LEI: FAR, | an 
ELM (V.) to put or turn the o 
Pk _ &: downwards ? 1 aber 
| ) to bring forth helps or 
ones, as of dogs, foxes, &c, ole mT 
WHELP (S.) a young dog, fox, &c. alſo x 
name for a naughty boy or mean fellow 
and on Ship- board, the brackets that are ſet 
to the body. of the capſtan under the ban, 
down to the decks are called obe/ps, - 
WHEN a? at what time, paſt or to come, 
WHENCE (Part.) from what perſon. place, 
or thing. , 
WHENSOE'VER (Part.) at any time paſt or 
to come. EO „ 
WHERE (Part.) in what place. 
WHERE/AS (Part.) ſeeing that, &e. 
WHEREBY/ (Pan. ) by means whereof, or 
by Which any thing is done. W 
WHE'REFORE (Part.) for what reaſon, 
Why. : 
WHERE/IN 
lio, &c, | 
WHEREO/F (Part.) of, or from what, or 
whom, „„ 
WHERESOF/VER (Part.) in any place any 
perſon or thing may be. | | 
WHEF/RETO (ert.) to what or to which, 
WHEREUPON (Part.) in conſequence o 
ſomething ſaid or done before, 


(Part.) in what part gr pungj- 


beards; thoſe of Greenland have black backs 
and white bellies, &c. | 
WHARF (s.) a convenient open place by a 
river's ſide, to ſhip off, or land goods, 
WHARFAGE (S.) the premium, reward 
' hire paid for the ofe of a whart, 
WHA'RFINGER (S.) a perſon who keeps 
whatf, for the conveniency of thoſe wh 
want to land or ſhip off goods, 
WHAT (Part.) a word that aſks a queſtion. 
WHEAL or WHELK (S.) a ſwelling, puſh, 
or riſing in the ſkin, 


WHEAT (s,) the choice& and beſt ſort of 


bread corn. V 
WHEA'TEN (A.) ſomething made of wheat. 
WHEF/DLE (V.) to coox, flatter, perſuade, 

or draw a perſon in re 3 
WHEEL (S.) an inftrument for various uſes 


and purpoſes; ſometimes uſed by ſpinners, | 


ſometimes in carriages, ſometimes in mills 
or engines, for raiſing water, &c. alſo a pu- 
niſhment uſed in France, Cc. for traitors, 
murderers, dc. : 
WHEEL (V.) to drive or puſh along by a 


wheel.; alſo to move round or take a circuit. 


 WHEEF'L-BARROW(S.) a hand-cart, or in- 
firumeat with one 
: þy gardeners, 


wheel in the head, uſed| 


| 


one (Part.) by means of fome- 
t ng, y | 2 
WH ERRET (V.) to puniſh, drive, ſcold at; 


alſo tb flap on the face, or box on the cars, 


e. . | > 
or |WHE/RRY (S.) a ſmall river-boat, to convey 


BY up and down. | 
ET (V.) to ſharpen, excite, ſtir up, de. 
| 2 to drink a glaſs of white wine before 
inner, 
WHET (s.) a ſpur or excitation to promj 
perſons forward to do a thing; alſo Prat » 
glaſs of wine drank as perſons are going 2 
bout buſineſs, to raiſe or enliven their ſpi- 
rits to enable them to eo it with vigour, &c 
WHE/THER 103. which of the two. 
WHE/TSTONE (S.) an jaſtrument or tone 
proper to ſet or ſharpen work mens tools on. 
WHE/TTING (S.) cleaning, ſharpening, er- 
citing, fiirring vp, &c, 
WHEY (S,) the thin or wat 
that is left after the 23 
make cheeſe, ce. 
WHICH 8775 who, whether this or that, 
WHIFF (S.) a puff or blowing out of the 
breath from the mouth. | 
WHYFEFLE (V.) to pipe or play upon a mu- 
fical wind inſtrument ; alſo to idle or trif 


away the time, | 
WHITFFLER 


part of milk 
taken out to 


# n 


] 


or 
n, 
i- 
or 


WHILE or WHILST (Part.) ſo long as, du- 


' WHUVMPER (V.) to hatch a cry, to begin, 
WHIMSICAL (A.) freakiſh, antick, ſantaſ- 


WHIP (V.) to laſh, ſtripe, cut, or beat with 


HI. 

WHIFFLER (S.) ſometimes means thoſe boys 
or young fellows that go before a city-com- 
pany in their proceſſion to clear the way; 
ſometimes 2 piper ; and ſometimes a mere, 
idle, trifling perſon, that neither ſays or does 
any thing of value or moment, | 

WHIO (S.) a party name or diſtinctios at firſt 
given to the field conventielers in the weſt of 
Scotland, upon account of their feeding much 
upon ſour milk; and now generally means a 
diſſenter from the church of England, tho' 
ſometimes it means only one who is ſtrenu- 
ous againſt the Pretender and his party. 

WHIYGGISM or WHV/GGISHNESS (S.) the 
principles. or doctrines of thoſe perſons 
called whigs. 


ring the time of, &c. | 

WHIVLOM (part.) ſome time paſt, formerly, 
heretofore, &. l 

WHIM or WHI/MSY (S.) a maggot, an airy 
flight or notion in the mind or head; alſo 
any odd fort of ſport or toy. | 
feign, or ſeem to cry like a little child, &c. 
tical, fooliſh, 778 &c, 

WHIYM-WHAM (S.) a toy, bauble, maggot, 
fancy, de, .* | 

WHINE or WHI/NDLE (V.) to cant, or 
make a ſort of crying noiſe in the way of 
ſpeaking, Kc. 1 | 

WHVYNIARD (3) a large ſort of ſword, _ 

WHUINING (S.) ſpeaking in acrying, mourn- 
ful, n lors , 0 

WHINNY (V.) to be friſky or merry, to 
laugh or make a noiſe like a young colt or 
horſe, „ 4 5 ; 

WHIP (S.) an inflrument to drive horſes along, 
or to puniſh malefaors with, 


a bio; alſo to club or ſpend fix-pence at a 
| tavern after the uſual time of breaking up; 
alſo a particular manner of ſewing the edges 
of fine muſlin, lawn, or cambrick, to pre- 
vent its raveiling out, making it lie up like 
a ſmall cord, &c, | | 
WHYP-STAFF (s.) a piece of tick that he 


that ſteers a ſhip holds in his hand, whereby 


he governs the helm, and ports it over from 
one fide to another, and ſo regulates the 
ſhip in her courſe, 


l 
WHISK (S.) a ſmall hand-broom made of 
fine, ſlender, ofier twigs, uſed to bruſh the 
| duſt off curtains, &c. allo à ſort of co- 
ver or dreſs of womens necks ; alſo the 
name for a celebrated game at cards, 
WHISK (V.) to move up and down briſkly, - 
or quick, and thereby bruſh off, or raiſe the 
duſt ſrom the ground; alſo to bruſh or duſt 
any thing with a wit. rie 
WHUVSKERS (S.) the tufts of hair that ſome 
men chuſe to let grow upon their upper lip, 
or the corners of their mouths, &c, eſpecially- 
the Swiſs ſoldiers, eee 
WHISKING. (A.) very big, great, large, 
huge, or monſtrous. ; 
WHYSPER. (V.) to ſpeak ſoftly, or with. a | 


— — 
* 


low voice, ſo as to be heard but a ſmall 4 
diſtance, 18 , ets | 
WHUYSPERING (S.) ſpeaking ſoftly, or ſo av f 


not to be heard afar off, N 
WHIST (Part.) huſh, Glence, be quiet, make 
no noiſe, ſay nothing, &c, 
WHISTLE (S.) a ſmall muſical pipe; alſo a | 


tune played by the breath and lips of any - 


>; -- Fx 4 | 
WHISTLE (V.) to play tunes with the lips, 

and natural breath, as though it weie upon = 

a muſical inſttument. f "HS f 
WHIT (s.) a very little, or ſmall part of 2 g 

eg e 7 nt a 2 f 
WHYTBY (S.] in the North- Riding of Te. 

ſhire, is a well-built, ſea-port town, up 

the river E., juſt at its influx into the-ſea ; 

it hath a commodious harbour, and is much 

frequented by the colliers, for whoſe trade 

there are abundance of ſhips built here g the 

pier was repaired in the reign of queen Anne, 
| the market is weekly on Saturday, and well 
ſtored with fiſh, fleſh, fowls, and all ſorts of 
proviſions ; diſtant from Londen 18 5 compu» 
ted and 227 meaſured miles, = £45k 
WHI/T-CHURCH (.) in Ham?/bire, a ſmall, 

mean, borough and corporate town, that 

ſends two members to parliament, and has 

a marker weekly; diſtant from London 49 

computed, and $$ meaſured miles, 
WHIT-CHURCH (S.) in Shropſhire, à latge * 

town but of ſmiill trade; the market is 

weekly on Friday; diſtant from London'126 * 

computed,. and 152 meaſured miles. 
WHITE (S.) the colour fo called, as of ſnow,” 

ice, milk, &c, 27 IN POET 


WH7/RL-BONE (S.) the round bone of the] WHV/TE-HAVEN (s.) in Cumberland, a ſes- 
7 | 


knee, FI | 
WHVRLING (S.) the making or cauſing any 
thing to turn round very faſt, | 
WHYRL-POOL (s.) a part of the ſea or rive 
where the water continually turns or rung 
round with a rapid motion, much like liquor 
that is running through a funnel, 
WHIRL. WIND (s.) a ſudden violent wind 


that blows or turns round very rapidly; a 
hurricane, 


WHIRLY-GIG (s.) a toy or bauble for ehil- 


port town, that of late years is vaſtly increa-"/ 
ſed in the ſalt and coal trade, from whence 
Ireland is in great meaſure ſupplied” with 
the laſt commodity ; the haven and town” 
have been very much beaitified and impro- 
| ved by the extraordinary care and charge of 
Sir 5 Lowther ; the market 1s Weekly 
on Thusſdey; diftant from London” 227 
computed, and 290 meaſured miles. 
WHITE-HYAT (5.) in Smithery, is a degree 
under that of a welding-heat in the framiag/ 


dren to play with, that may be made to turn | 
_ tound eafily, | 


or making of any thing · 


* 


. 5 ; ; Ls 5 3 6 N wc: ; "4 424. 

; WHITELYVERED (4) pale- coloured, tho WICK (9.45008 on, tow, ruſh, &e, 
"Wer, %,½% vnwQ.. put into the oil of a lamp, or incloſed in 
WHITE-MEATS (8.) ell ſuch av are of that] tallow or wax of a — Kc when 
colour, particularly chicken and'veal;” | . | WVYCKHAM (s.) commonly called 
WTE (V.) to daub ot ſmear over with comb or Chipping Wycomb, in 2440 
paiat, ce. of a white colour; alſo to bleach ſire, is a large, beautiful town, conſiſting 

cloth, beir, Kc, by often, wetting it, and] of one great principal ſtreet which branches 
letting it lie in the open air to improve the f out into many ſmall ones, full of good houſes 
1 | colour of the flax, Se. and inne; it has a, good market weekly on 


WHITHER (Part.) to what part or place, 
WHITHERSOF/VER 
- Whatever. 3 . 
WHYTING 8.) 5 _ of a wy good _ 
ng-fiſh,; frequently big enough to ſatisfy a 
— — for ps . arefſed 1 alſo chalk 
bor lime burnt for the uſe of plaſterers to 
clean or waſh the walls of houſes with, &c. 
_wHVTISH LIAN inclining to 4 white colour. 
WHUYTLOW ling that ari- 
ſees at the end of people's fingers, and fre- 
- quent! - "x pb them loſe their nails. 
WHYTST R (S.) one whoſe buſineſs it is to 
hiten ligen doth, &. 
WHITSU/NDAY (S.) that Sunday or feſtival 


appointed by the church to commemorate 
the deſcent of the holy Ghoſt upon the 


4 


* 


— 
— 


tired perſons, or catechumem, uſed to 


ſtles; in the Primitior Church, the new | 
bahn 


wear white, garments, This feaft is -move- | 


able, and ſometimes falls inMay, and ſome- 
times In June 5 but is always exactly ſeven 
„ T0: 77 Ef 18 350 51 
'WHVTSUNTIDE (s.) thoſe days commonly 
called the bis ſun- boly- days. ; 
WHYTTLE (V.) to pare or cut away a tick 
by vety mall bits or ſhavings, © 
WHYZZING (S.) a e ſoft of noiſe, 
ſuch as & bullet makes While flying in the 
a{r, or the extinguiſhing bot metal in water, 
WHRHO.(S.) what perſon. 
WHOLE 140 entire, without flaw, crack,” or 


F 
ASL or TO/TAL 8.) de colleQtion or 


win 7 or 
WHOL«, che parts of any thing, A 144644 & 
\ altogether, quite, without 


* 


total of al 
WH 3 LL * ; 
ceahng, & c. 
' WHO/LESOME (A.) 
ood, perfect, ſound, 
WHO/MSOEVER (8. ei 
WHOOP (V.) to cry out or call to, as ſhep- 
herds do to their ſheep, Kc. 12 | 
"WHORE (S.) a ſtrumpet, or baſe woman, 
one who proſtitutes her body to any perſon 
for gain; a harlot, & e. | 
"WHORE (V.) to commit the crime of whore- 
dom, to follow looſe women, to be inconii- 


conducive to health, 
without diſeaſes, &c. 


nent. ON 4 1 
WHO Abou (5.) an unlawful familiarity 
- between perſons of a different ſex, _ 
WHO/RISH (A) luſtſul, laſcivious, like to, 
or aſter the manner of a whore, 
'"WHO'REMONGER (s.) a trader in, or fol- 
"Jower of whores. | 
WHUR (v.) to ſnarl or growl like a dog. 
WHY (Pan) for what zcafon or cauſe, 


) any or every perſon, | 


(Part.) to any place 


5 


(S.) a painful: ſwelling that ari-| 


| 


| 


- whether rich or poor. 


„„ 


it is an incorporated boyough, 
governed by a mayor, recorder, aldermen, 
&c. diſtant from London 27 computed, and 


1 meaſured; miles. | N 
WI CKED (A.) profane, ungodly; naughty, 
9 ; JJ! Wang 
WYCKER (s.) a green twig-of an ofier, &c, 
that will bend very eaſily, &.. 
WYCKET (8) a little door in a large one, 

through which a perſon may ſpeak to ano- 
ther without opening the whole door. 
WYCKLIFFITES or WICKLIVFFIANS (8.) 
the followers of the opinions and doctrines 
of Jobs Wiecklif, an'Engliſh divine; who firſt 
+ oppoſed the pope, &“. in England,” 
WICKWARE (s.) in Churfferfoire a'ſmall 
town, but a very ancient corporation, go- 
verned by a mayor, Who is ever after an al- 
derman z the market iz weekly on Monday; 
diſtant from London 8 5 — and 191 

Ell 19,96 Som 
WI'DDLE-WADDLE (v.) to ſwing from ond 
fide to another, as a perſon or creature mores 
Ct parens gorgna V3 prac 1 
WIDE (A.) of a large extent or-breadth, , 
ID le (V.) to extend or er out in 

; breadth, 6.4 «7+ 54 k $6633 bh 4 * 
WI GEON or WVOIN (s.) the name of a 
ſmall eatable bird ; alſo a cant name for one 
that js eaſily impoſed upon, | 
WI DOW (S.) a woman that ſaryives, or out- 
eee Heriboiband.” ea. 
WIYDPOWIR (s.) à man that out-lives his 
now ſingle, who before' was mar- 


1 * 


— 


Wiſe, or is' 
I ee 8 | 
WVYDOWHOOD (S.) the fate or condition 
of a woman after her huſband is dead, ſo 
Jong as ſhe lives ſingle. 
WIDTHS.) the ſame with breadth; which ſee, 
WIELD{V.) to ſway, manage, handle, of 
E33 © 5 37 6208% $1 oY 
WIE/LDY (A.) manageable, 
' yerned or commanded, . - 

1E (S.) a woman that is married. __. 
WIG (S.) a bun or cake made very ſpongy 
and light; alſo what is called a periwig, at 
this time worn almoſt univerſally by men, 


WVGAN (S.) in Lancaſhire, a good town of 
well built houſes, fully inhabited, and is par-, 
| ticularly famous for its manufactures of co- 
verlide, rugs, blankets, and other ſorts of 
bedding, for which, and proviſions, there 
| are two markets weekly on Monday 3 
Friday; it is alſo noted for its pit-coal, iron - 


that way be zo · 


' works, and other manufactures; it is a cor. 
| 39; = 


| 4grition; governed by 2 mayor, recorder, $.) 840 
and 12 aldermen, and ſends two burgeſſes to] place, full of trees, briars, thorns, &c, alſo 


puted, and 195 meaſured miles, 


WIGHT 63 any man or woman living. | 
WVIY/GHT- 


' ite, where watch is continually kept to give 


| WVGTON (s.) in Cumberland, a ſma'l town, 


WII 


i 


parliament 3 diſtant fiom London 148 com- 


SLE (S.) in Hampſpire, is ſepara 
from the continent but by a very ſmall and 
rapid channel; this iNand has ſeveral times 


Wi/LDERNESS (s.) a deſolate, ucrliäbabed 


a place in a large garden made ſo artificially 

with trets and alleys going in and out, that 

it is very difficult for a ſtranger to find his 

" WHY Wt, on ESE» WT hs 

WILD-FIRE ($,):a 99 1 in Gantrys 
1 


that burns till the whole is conſumed, ©... 


ſuſfeted' by the invaſions of the French | WILDNESS (S.) the pature of any thing that 


it continued long in the crown, but in the 
year 1442 Henty VI. allenated it to Henry de 
Bana 110 2 
then duke of Marwict, with a'precedency of 
zll other dukes but Nerfolk, and laffly crown 
ed him king of the I/: of Wight, with his 


firſt premier earl of Englani, and] WILE (S.) 


is unimproved, untamed, untaught, or un- 


inhabited, „„ Re f 2 on 
an artful, cunning trick, a ſhift; 
pyt off, or fraudulent defign. 17 
WI'LFUL (A.) fiubborn, obſtinate, untuly; 
reſolute, headftrong, &c, 2 


own bands; but this earl dying withourfWILL (S.) that faculty 1 opetation of the 
| to 


male heirs, his regular title died with him and 
the lordſhi 


eccleſiaſtical matters, and under the county 
of Sou bampton in eivil affairs; but having 


caſtles and garriſons to defend it, the crowpf. 
always appoints 'a governor peculiar to it, as] 


a poſt of gteat Honbur, under whom are all 


1 


p of the iſle returned to the crown, 
and as to its government, it is now ſubje to 
the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Mincheſter in 


| determine 
this or that; alfo the laſt teſtament or diſ- 
poſition of a perſon's eſtate or effects, that 
is made parole of nuncupative, which is by - 
word of mouth, only in the preſence 

three of more eredible witneſſes, whe 

goods and chattels may be given away z or In 
writing, which latter only diſpoſes of lande 

as well as moveables, Ee poo 


ſoul or mind, whereby 


” 


% 
: 


the governors of the caſtles and garriſons in| WI'LLING (A.) inclined, or diſpoſed to de 


the illand, which is a ſort of "eliptical fi- 


gure, being from eaſt to welt about 20 miles 


dle; it containg four market towns, three o 
which ſend members to parliament; it 

elo four caſtles, and 52 pariſhes, which are 
ſo well peopled, that. they can raiſe. 4000 
fighting men; the iſland in general is well 
diſciplined, and divided into 11 bands, over 
eich of which is a captain, called alſo s cen- 
tution, and under him inferior. officers, cal- 


long, and atort 13 miles over, in the mid- 


VLLINGNESS ($.) the inclination or teady 
diſpoſition of mind, whereby we ſhew dar 
readineſs to any thing. 3 
WIL/TON (s.) in il ſbire, was formerly the 
ſhire- ton , bat now. place of little note 
the market js weekly on Wedneſday; it is 
' a borough that ſenas two membeg to par- 
| Hament; the fine ſeat of the £97) of Prmbyole, 
is here; diftant from Londen 74 cpPPuted, 
and 87 meaſured miles. Are 


- SSA 


led vintons ; there are ſeveral beacons in the WPLTSHIRE (8.) is an inland county, bor» 


notice of the approach of an enemy; it js 
encompaſſed round with rocks, eſpecially to- 
wards France, of which the moſt noted are 
the Shinglis and the Needles in the weſt, the 
Hfamblit on the north, and the Mixton on the 
eaſt ; theſe rocks render it almoſt inacceſſible, 
and where it is approachable on the ſouth- 
eaſt, it is fortified by art, having ſakes driv 

into the ground, and caſtles on the ſhore; the 


air is very healthful, and they have, plenty] 
of hares, partridges, pheaſants, and ſca fowls, 


and other game, ſo that nothing but wood 
ſrems to be wanting, which is very ſcarce. 
WI'CHTON (S.) a ſmall town in the Ea, 
Riding of Yorkſhire, whoſe market js weekly 
on Wedneſday ; diſtant from London 137 
computed, and 181 meaſured miles, 


that has a mean market weekly on Tueſ- 
day, diflant from London 229 computed, 
and 289 meaſured miles, 92 

WVLD (A.) any thing that grows naturally 
without improvement or cultivation; alſo 
any creature untamed, or undiſciplined ; alſo 
deſert, or uninhabited, _ 


dering upon Berkſhire and Hampſhire on the 
. eaſt, Dor/cz/pire on the ſouth, Somerſerſpire, 
and Ghucefterſhire, on the weſt and north} it 
is wholly in the dioceſe of Saliſbury 5 from 
north to ſouth is 39 miles long, about 30 
broad, and 140 in circumference ;- it is Fe 
' vided into 29 hundreds, contaihing 24 mar- 
ket - town:, 304 pariſhes, and 27,100 houſes 
it enjoys a ſweet air, and is both fertile a6 
healthful ; the north part has hills and 
woods, the ſouth is more level for corn and 
graſs, and the middle contains the famous 


plain, called Saliſbury-Plain ; it ſends 34 


| members to parliament, . 


WIMBLE or GVMBLET (S.) an inſtrument 
to bore holes with, | 
WIMONDHAM or WVYNDHAM (S.) '@ 
ſmall, mean town in Norfolk, whoſe inha- 
bitants, old and young, are generally em- 


| ployed in making wooden traps, ſpindles, 
| ſpoons, and ſuch like mean wooden wares 3 


4 


the market is weekly on Friday; diſtant from” 
Lendon8 5 computed, and 109 meaſured miles. 

WIN (V) to get the prize, or be a gainer at. 
any ſport, play, or game, or to have the ad- 
vantage in a wager, &c, 


WYLD-CREATURE (s.) tuch as is not, or 
£486t be tamed, as the tyger, &c, | 


WIYNBURN (.) in Doiſ-1fhire, is a large, po- 
, T  _ 


7 


© ſacked by the French and Spaniards, which 
Vith the retiring of the ſea, and the loſs off 
their trade, diſcouraged the_jnbabirants ſo | 


. 


* 


f 


Where they might divert themſelves with 


BY) 12 ich is well frequented ; diftant 
'S> from _ London, 


17 15 Zi 
WINCE or WINCH (v.) to kick' or ſpurn, to 


. BE 48. inGluceſter ſhire, ſituate 


het is weekly on Saturday; ſome plantations 


* N miles. | 
VNCHESTER (S.) in 1 is'a very 
t 


| oun, ſented on the top of an hill, 
n 


t meanly built ; the market is weekly on 


* 


7 


F2 computed, and gs mes- 


kick with the hinder foot like a horſe, &c, 

WINCH (5.) an jnfirument. 10 put on to the 

- handle of a mill, jack, &c, in order to wind 
| down, or to furn it round. 


_of e made here, but are now left 

"off, diftant from London, 7a computed, and 

bp meaſured miles, | 

WYNCHELSEA (S 

_ corner of Kent and Suſſex by King Edward J. 
, afjer a town of the ſame name, and of much | 
. older date, that had 16 churches in it, was | 
_ Twallowed up by the 170 it was encompaſſed | 
by ſtrong wall, but lying too open, it was 


much, that there are very few left in it, and 


"though it be a borough endowed with many | 


" privileges, and ſtill ſends two members to 
1 1 the inhabitants are ſo few, that 

he market has been Jong diſcontinued and 
nde graſs grows ſo high in the fireets as to. 

be lett in ſome years for 4/, it had three 
"churches, but there is but one uſed now; 
_diftant from Londen 60 computed, and 71 


_ "ancient city, having been built, as ſome ſey, 
/ goo years before the birth of Chrift ; it was 
much noted in the times of the Romans, and 
hab been ſo ever ſinee; at preſent it is the ſee 
_ of one of the richeſt biſhoprics in Zng/and; 
it ſtands in a vale on the bank, and at the 
- conjunAtion of two ſmall rivers ; at a ſmall 


diſtance from the town king Charles II. in- 


tended to build a palace ſufficient to entertain 
the whole court in the ſummer time, and in- 
. cloſe a large park 10 miles in circumference, 


Hunting; the houſe was begun, but never 
ended and ſo remains unfiniſhed to this day; 
this being an inland town, neither manufac- 
turets nor foreign trade are here carried on, 

though the river was once made navigable to 

. Soutbampton, but not anſwering the Set 
it is now grown bad gain; but this is ſome- 

what rewarded by the habitations of abun- 
dance of gentry, who live in and near this 
place ; and though the buildings of the town 
are not magnificent, yet they are very an- 
cient, the ſtreets arc broad and clean, the city 
is walled round, and contains about a mile 
and half in compaſs, in which are fix gates; 
| out of 42 pariſh churches which were in it, 
there are now leſt but fix; it is governed by a 


in 5ufia, built at the | 


mayor, two baili 


PEEL "oy e 3 
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common council z here, are two 


—kb 


7 3 7 two members to parliament; 
t from L 54 computed, and 
F 

W (8. put into a rapid mo 
Trade Mind or Monſoons, ſuch as blow 

from one point a great while together, 
WIND (V,) to wp or turn about any thing, 
to roll or collect into a ball or bottom, and in 
Hunting, it is to ſcent the game as dogs do, 


the head of a ſhip © 
WIND-BOUND (A) as ſpoken of a thip that 


is ſtopped or bindered in the proſecution of 
| Its voyage, by having the wind againſt, or 
contrary to it. LEES, 
WVNDFALL (S.) ſpoken of fruit that i 
blown off the treet before they are fully ripe; 
alſo any ſudden, unforeſeen advantage that 
N K 
WYNDLASS or WYNDLESs (S.) a machine 
uſed to ralſe large weights, Ke. 
IN DOW Is.) an opening in the wall of a 
houſe to let in the light and air, 
WVNDSOR (s.) in Berkfhire, a town former- 
ly much noted, eſpecially for the place and 
caſtle ſtill remaining, though not ſo much 
| frequented by the royal family as heretoſore; 
the town is a borough, pleaſantly ſituated 
on rag ground on the fouth-ſide of the 
Thome ; it is a 8 conſiſting of « 
s, and 28 other perſons, 
choſen out of the beſt inhabitants, 143 of 
Which are called fellows, or benchers of the 


hls. 


men, or chief benchers, out of whom the 
mayor and bailiffs, are choſen ; the market 


"Py weekly on Wedneſday ; the town belongs 


to the crown, and conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreeu, 
in the principal of which are many good 
houſes, and a handſome ar the 
eleflion of members of parliament was 
veſted in the corporation, which ſends two; 
but now the choice is in the inhabitants at 
large. and the indenture is executed by the 
| theriff on the one part, and the mayor and 
inhabitants on the other; diſtant from Los- 
don 20 computed and 24 meaſured miles. 
WIYNDWARD (A.) that lies towards, or has 
the advantage of the wind. 
WINE (S.) an expreſſed liquor made of the 
juice of grapes, and alſo of - ſeveral «ther 
ſrulte, thoutzh the wine of grapes is eſteemed 
the beſt and moſt natural, 3 
'- Spirits of Wine, the oily part of wine m · 
' rified by acid ſ)ts diſtilled from brandy, and 
is uſed as a menſtruum for many chymical 
' preparations, and other phyſical uſes. 
WING (S.) that part of a bird where with it 
flies, or moves through the air; in an Arm, 
„it is the horſe on the flanks,or at the end of 
each line upon the right and left, 
WING (V.) to fly away, to be in an hurry, to 


mayor, aldermeo, burtzeſſes and recorder, and 


be on the wirg ; in Carving, it is to cut up 
a fow], &c. 23 | N 993 WINGED 


| markets weekly on Wedneſday 27 — 


Ouilaball, 10 of which are called alder-. 


WIND or WEND (V.) to draw or bring about 


Tu SOSD % 37 


S 28 


nn ESE: 


* ſwift, expeditious, &. 


 WI/NSLOW(\S.) a ſmall town in Buckingham- 


meaſured miles, - 
| wi 


{ WIPE (v.) to ſweep br rub off duſt, &c, 


A W SSC NFS SSF K* 


s 


with, or having wings; and ſometimes 
WINGS (S.) in Fortification, are the larger 

ſides of horn-works, crown-works, tenailles, 
| tee, and in civil Buildings, they are the ad- 


ditional fides of a palace, or other great 


buildings for the neceſſary offices; in He- 
raldry, they are borne without the body of 
the fowl, and are ſometimes born double, 
and ſometimes fingle, being differently de- 
nominated, according as they are poſited, for 
when the tips are upwards they are ſaid to 
be elevated, when downwards inverted; &c, 

WINK (V.) to ſhut or almoſt cloſe the eyes. 

WI/NNOW (V.) to fan the corn, or ſepa- 
rate or cleanſe it from chat. 


fire, whoſe marker is weekly on Thurſ- 
day; diſtant from London 38 computed, and 


NTER (S.) that ſeaſon of the year when 
the days are ſhorteſt, and the weather coldeſt 
and wetteſt, &. * ; Fe 

Winter-Solflice, in Afronomy, is that time 
in the northern hemiſphere, when the ſun 
comes to, or totiches the tropick of Capri- 
corn, which is about the 22d of December, 

v ben it is the ſhorteſt day. | 
WINTER (V.) to ſtay, remain, dwell, or 
abide in a place during the Winter. 


ſrom glaſs, fine tables, &c, alſo to cheat or 
carry bff a conſiderable booty, to break a 
perſon, or win all his money in gaming ; 
alſo to give a perſon a ſmart or ſevere rub, 
to taunt, gibe, jeer, or banter, | 
WIRE (S.) various ſorts of metals drawn 
thro' irons bored with holes of various ſizes, 
in order to make it fit for different uſes. 
WIREDRAW (V.) to draw or pull wire thro 
different fized holes to fit it for various pur- 
poſes; alſo to decoy a perſon, or draw him 
unperteived into ſtraits or difficulties ; alſo 
to pump or get ſecrets out of him. | 
WIRES(S.) in Gardening, are the long threads 
- which run from ſtrawberries, &c. and root in 
the ground, and fo propagate other plants. 
WYRKSWORTH or WO/RKSWORTH 
(S.) in Derbyſhire, is a large well-frequented 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday, 
chiefly for lead, which is eg hither in 
great quantities; here is held the bar · moa:- 
court, in which are decided all diſputes re- 


lating to mines, &, diſtant from London 


"307 computed, and 118 meaſured miles. 

7 SEACRE (S.) a fooliſh, filly, ignorant 

erſon. 

WIS'BICH (s.) in Combridgeſpirr, fituate in 
the-utmoſt northern border of the Iſu of Fly, 
and is the beſt trading town in the whole 
le, having the conveniency of water-car- 
nate to London, whither it ſends 84, goo 
Quarters of oats, 1000 tons of oil, and about 


- WINGED (A.) ſometimes means furniſhed j 


; 


2 


N 
Were deſtroyed by a'viblent ihundation of 

the ſea ; the preſent town is well built, and 
| has a good publick hall; it has a plentiful 


——— 


the whole iſland, arid the greateſt patt of 
the whole county, is ſupplied with all forts 
of commoditiesz diſtant from London 75 
computed, and 88 meaſuted miles. 
WISDOM (s.) the reſult of the moſt mature 
and judicious thinking and obſervation. _ 
WISE (A.) difcreet, prudent, ſedate, thouglt- 
ful, judicious, cautious, &c. 5 
| WISH (V.) tb deſie, erave, or long for afiy 


thing. 

1 (S.) 4 ſmall bundle or handful of 
ay, &c, 

WYSTON (s.) a ſmall corporate town in 


mayor and bailiffs, and ſtrengthened with a 


day; diftant from Lenden 173 computed, 
and 191 meaſured miles, | 
WIT (S.) the genius, diſpoſition, or natural 


or ſlow anſwers that a 3 makes to ſuch 
queſtions as are put to bim. AER: 
WITCH (S.) a woman that uſes ſome unlaw- 
ful means to influence others, or that is ſup- 
poſed to have familiar converſation with 
ſome evil ſpirit, who tells her what will 
come to paſs before it actually happens. 
WITCHCRAFT (S.) the art or power of 
influencing others, or of foretelling future 
events without divine inſpiration. | 
WITH (Part.) in company or conjunction with 
ſome other perſon or thing. 
WITHA/L (Part.) over and above, beſide, 
WI'THAM (S.) in Ex, is a neat, pleaſant, 
and well ſituated country town, having in 
and near it abundance of fine ſeats; it is a 
great thorough - ſare to Holland, and the fur- 
ther parts of F/:x and Suffo/k; its market 
is weekly on Tueſday; diſtant from London 
23 computed, and 37 meaſured miles, 
WITHDRAW (V.) to retire, draw back, 
with- hold, or diſcontinue, 
WITHER (v.) to fade, die away, grow dry, 
ſhrivel up, or loſe its fragrancy, verdure, &c, 
WITHERS (S.) in a Horſe, is the joining of 
the ſhoulder-bones towards the upper part. 
WITH-HO/LD (V.) to keep back, to pre- 
vent, or hinder from doing ſomething, 
WITHIN (Fane) in a certain place,;diftance, 
or compais, | 
WITHOU'T (part.) on the out-Ffde of a 
houſe, ge. alſo hot having the aſſiſtance of 
another, | 3 
WITHSTA/ND (V.) to oppoſe or ſet one's 
ſelf againſt any thing. | ; 
WYVTNESS (S.] one who gives his teftimony 
in, about, or concerning any matter or af- 
fair in diſpute, 
WI/TNESS (v.) to ſubſcribe to a deed, æc. to 


| boo firking of butter annually; in the| 
"3th century this town, and the caſile, &c, 


. 


ove th cution; alſo to ſay what one 
8 * 1 knows 


market weekly on Saturday; from hence 


Pembrokeſhire, South Wales, governed by 2 


| caſtle, now the habitation of 4 private gen- 
tleman ; the market is weekly on 3 


capaeity; and which is ſhewn by the quiccc 


1 


 WOY/DEN (S.) an idol wor 


WOM 


knows about any matter in diſpute in a; 
court of judicature, | 


* 


WVTNEV (s.) in Oxf-r4fire, a long, ſerag- 


gling town, inhabited by abundance of poor 
wool ſpinners, who work for the clothiersin 
and near this place; here is a large manu- 


faftory of blankets, rugs, &c, the market is | 


weekly on Thurſday ; here is a good free- 
ſchool, and fine library ; diſtant from London 


. computed, and 64 meaſured miles, 


WYTTY (A.) ſharp, poignant, pleaſant, full 
of, or ready at giving anſwers, &c, | 

WVYVELSCOMB ($S.) in Somerſerſhire, 2 
mean, tho' ancient town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 
128 computed, and 154 meaſured miles, 


_ WVZARD (S.) a man that pretends to be a 


conjurer, ſorcerer, or to have dealings with 
the devil, &c. 


WO (S.) ſorrow, affliction, trouble, grief, 


miſery, &c. 


x WOAD G.) a weed or herb uſed by the Dyrrs 


in making or preparing to receive a blue co- 

our; with the juice of this herb the ancient 

Britonzare reported to have painted their ſkins 
with frightful figures or ee {pw 

ipped by the an- 

....cient. Saxom, as the chief, firſt, or great 

. god; and accordingly they offered him hu- 


valuable, Wedneſday, or the fourth day of 
the week, takes its name from his being 
worſhipped then, 
WO/FUL (A.) ſorrowful, diſmal, piteous, 
that is full of miſery, &c. 
WOLF (S.) a fierce creature abiding in foreſts, 
an enemy to cattle, eſpecially of the ſmaller 
ſize, ravenous, greedy, crafty, exceeding 
vick-ſcented, whoſe head is ſomewhat 
quariſh, and his hair inclined to grey, of a 


very devouring or voracious nature; there are | 


many ſorts of them ; as, the morning wolf, 
that lives only on cart ion; the bare wolf, that 


lives upon the prey he catches by bis ſwift- | 
neſs; the deer wolf, which ſome confound | 
with the lynx, and others with the wild cat; 


it is ſaid that degs carried from Europe into 
Nau - Spain have degenerated into wolves. 

WO/LFISH or WO'/LVISH (A.) fierce, 
ravenous, or like to a wolf, 


WO/LVERHAMPTON (S.) in Staffordſvire, | 
a very ancient town, and at preſent is ſituate | 
upon a high ground or hill, confifling of ſe | 


vera] ſtreets well paved, built, and inhabited, 
where ariſe four weak ſprings of different 


qualities, which is the only water they have | 
to ſupply the whole town, which is very | 


large and populous z theſe wells go by the 
names of Pudding Well, Horſe-Well, Waſh 
ing Will, and Meat-Will 5 the trade of 


lock making is carried on here to a very | 


eat perſection j the market is weekly very 
arge on Wedneſday ; diſtant from London 
93 computed, and 117 meaſured miles. 


WOMAN (s.] the female part of the human |. 


ſyccies, 


WOM ANISH (A.) ſoft, delicate, * nie 


woo. 


tender, like to, or after the manner of 3 
woman; alſo defirous of, or longing afig 
women. | 

WO/MANLY (Part.) gravely, diſcreetly 
like to one that knows the affairs of Fa 
milies, and how to behave and carry hei- 
ſelf upon all aceaſions. 

WOMB (S.) that part of a woman's hel 
called the abdomen, divided into the hy, 
tom, the neck, and the ſheath ; it has tyy 
broad ligaments, and two round, is of 2 
nervous and fibrous ſubſtance, and of dif. 
"ferent thickneſs according to the age and 
going with child; from a cavity in the bg. 
tom the courſes flow, and conception ani 
generation are made, the bladder is before 
it, and the gut redtum behind it; it contain 
the child or young till it is fully perſectei 
for the birth, &c, 

WONDER (8) ſomething ſtrange or uncom- 
mon; alſo an admiration or ſurprize at au 
thing. 

WONDER (V.) to admire or be furprizel 
at the ſtrangeneſs or uncommonneſs of any 
thing. : 

WO/NDERMENT (S.) wondering, a being 
ſurprized, &c, 


* 


ing or doing any thing. 
WOO (v.) to court, ſollicit, deſire, make 
love to, or petition for any thing. 
WOO/BURN or WO'BURN (S.) in Bedford 
ſpire was a few years ago almoſt demoliſh 
ed by fire, but, as it is moſt of it a part of 
the duke of Bed/ord's eſtate, it has been 


handſomely rebuilt, and a fine commodiou 


market-place ere cted entirely at the duke's 
expence; here is alſo a large, noble ſeat of 
that family, called Yooburn- Abbey, before 
which is ſo large a canal, as to admit a fine 
yatch of between 30 and 40 tons burden, 
and ſeveral ſmaller pleaſure-boats ; the 
market is weekly on Friday, eſpecially for 
butter and cheeſe; diſtant from Londen 37 
. computed, and 44 meaſured miles, 
"WOOD (S.) the thick, ſolid part of a tree, 
which when large is called timber, &c. 
WOO/DBRIDGE (S.) in Suffolk, a large town, 
' whoſe market is weekly, very large, on Wed- 
neſday, fituate on the river Deben, about fit 
miles diſtant from the ſea, which being av 
vigable quite up to the town, enables the in- 
habitants to carry on a large trade by ſea to 
Holland, London, Cc. Sack-cloth,. refining 
ſalt, and other manufaRures are carried 0n 
here with vigour ; the old houſes are low 
but the new ones handſomely built in the 
modern manner; the chief ſtreets are well 
paved; it bath four or five docks for building 
ſhips ; the quarter · ſeſſions are uſually held 
here in a handſome apartment built for.that 
purpoſe in the middle of the market place; 
the keys and watehoules for all ſorts of mer- 


chandize ate very, commodious ; diſtant from 
RE” _ | Lond 


| | WONT (S.) the cuſtom, uſe or habit of fa. 
man ſacrifices, as the moſt honourable and |. | 
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WOO/DEN (A.) any thing made'of wood; 
alſo any thing done bunglingly. 
WOO/'DMONGER (S.) a 
billeting for fires, &c, alſo that deals in 
imber. F 
v0 DSrock (S.) in Oxfordſhire, was for- 
merly ſo famous for its fine palace and 
ark, that many of the kings of England, 
both before and after the conqueſt, uſed to 
make it their ſummer reſidence ; Henry I, 
not only beautified and increaſed the build- 
ings of the palace, but alſo built a ſtone wall 
about the park, which was not furniſhed 
with deer, but lions, tygers, panthers, &c, 
it is now alienated from the crown, and con- 
ferred upon the family of the Churcbilli, as a 
reward for the extraordinary ſervices of that 
ſucceſsful general Jobn late duke of Marlbo- 
rug b, for whom is built a moſt magnificent 
palace, near which is a bridge or rial:o of 
one arch, of a prodigious diameter, and coſt 
20,0001, gardens that occupy 100 acres of 
ground, offices ſufficient for a family of 300 
perſons, out-houſes fit ſor the lodgings of 
a regiment of guards, a fine chapel, the ave- 
nues, ſalons, galleries and apartments, ex- 
travagautly magnificent, the ſtair-caſe, ſta- 


tves, paintings and furniture, and particu-| 


larly the hangings of tapeſtry work, ſurprize 
every one that ſees them, in which are 
| woven the principal battles of the duke. The 
town is a ſmall, neat corporation, governed 
by a mayor, four aldermen, and ſends two 
members to parliament; the ſtreets are 
well paved ; it was made a ſtaple for wool 
by queen Elizabeth 5 the market is weekly 
on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 51 com- 
puted, and 60 meaſured miles, : 

WOOY/DY (A.) a place full of trees, or any 
thing that taſtes like wood, 

WOOY/ER (S.) a ſweetheart, courtier, or lover. 

WOOF (S.) that which is thrown acroſs the 
warp to make the ſtuff, ſilk, cloth, &c, bind 
ſtrongly and firmly together, 

WOUING (S.) courting, ſoliciting, deſiring, 
making love, or addreſſing one's ſelf to any 
perſon, ; 

WOOL (S.) commonly means that ſort of ſoft 


hair or ſhag that grows upon the backs and| 


fails of ſheep, though there ate other ſorts 
that are thus called, as cotton, ſilk, &c, 
WOO/LLEN (A.) any thing made or compo- 
ſed of wool, 


to, or full of wool, 

OOV/LSTAPLE (8) any particular place ap- 

_ pointed for the publick ſale of wool, 

/OO'LWICH (S.) in Kent, of late years is 
much increaſed, by, reaſon of the docks and 
yards belonging to the crown, where arc 
built and repaired many noble ſhips of war; 
the mortars and great guns are caſt here, and 
ge quantities of cordage are made, &c. the 


WOOYLLY (A.) ſoft, warm, mixed with, like| 
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diſtant from London 7 computed, and 9 
meaſured miles, | 


erſon that ſells] WOO'/STED or WO'*RSTED (s.) a particular 


ſort of thread ſpun out of wool, which when 
applicd to the knitting of ſtockings, has 
ſometimes two, three, or four threads dou- 
bled together, * | 
WOO/TON-BASSET (S.) in Wilthire, a 
mayor or borough town, that ſends two 
burgeſſes to parliamentz the market is 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
66 computed, and 78 meaſuted miles. 
WO/RCESTER (S.) a city in Worceſterſhire, 
a biſhop's ſee, delightfully ſeated on the 
eaſtern banks of the Severn, over which it 


has a fine ſtone bridge; it is a very ancient 


and fine city, though it has been more than 
once burnt down; the caſtle is now demo- 
liſhed; it is at preſent governed by a mayor, 
ſix aldermen, a ſheriff, 43 common-council- 
men, a recorder, &. it ſends two members 
to parliament; it is a county of itſelf, 
divided into ſeven wards, in which are 12 
pariſh-churches, beſides the cathedral z here 
the woollen manufacture is carried on to the 
greateſt perfection; it has weekly three 
markets, viz, on Wedneſday, Friday, and 


and 112 meaſured miles, 
WO/RCESTERSHIRE (S.) is bounded on the 
eaſt by Warwickſhire, on the ſouth by Glou- 
ceſlerſpite, on the weſt by Herefordſhire and 
Shropſhire, and on the north by Srafford- 
ſhire, it contains five hundreds, in which 
are one city, and 10 other market-towns, 
152 pariſhes and 20,650 houſes; it is 130 
miles in circumference, and is of a triangu- 
lar form ; it has a ſweet and temperate air, 
and fertile ſoil, interſperſed with hills, and 
well clothed with woods; it ſends 9g mem- 
bers to parliament. | 
WORD (S.) an intelligible ſound that is pro- 
nounced by the human ſpecies, in order to 
declare the ſentiments of the mind; in an 
Army, it is the token or ſignal given every 
night by the general of an army, or the go- 
vernor of a garriſon, &c, to prevent any of 
the enemies, or their party or adherents ha- 
ving a paſſage thro' the camp or garriſon to 
et or give information, &c, in Scripture, it 
ometimes means Jeſus Chriſt the only Son 
of God the Father, the ſecond Perſon in the 
bleſſed Trinity; ſometimes it ſſands for the 
internal inſpiration of the prophets, and 
ſometimes for the declarations or preachings . 
of the apoſtles, or regular miniſtry of the 
church; and ſometimes the power or autho- 
rity in the command of a king, general, &c. 
WORK (S.) any thing that a perſon follows 
as a trade or calling for a livelihood, &c. alſo 
the real and earneſt taking of pains upon any 
occaſion whatever; alſo any thing done, as a 
book written, a houſe built, &c, alſo all ſorts 


river Thames being very deep and wide here, 
nes it a very proper place for theſe pur- 


of labour or pains-taking, whether mechani- 
K K K 2 TO cally 


Lendon 62 computed, and 7 5 meaſured miles. poſes ; the market is weekly on Friday; 


Saturday; diſtant from London 86 computed 


BO 
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. . exlly at ſome trade, &c, or ſtudiouſiy ages 
5 aris, ſciences, &c, : 
WORK (V.) to labour earneſtly or induftri- 
a @ livelihood; alſo to ferment, as liquor does 
. after being brewed. ; 
 WO'RKING (s.) labouring, 


ſtriving, endea- | 
vouring to do ſomething ; alſo ſermenting 
like new beer, wine, cyder, &c, 


WO'RKMAN (s.) any perſon that does buſi- 
. neſsor work; and emphatically means a eu- 
, rious or ingenious artiſt, or one ſkilled jg the 
buſineſs he undertakes. 3 
 WO'RKMANLIKE (A.) correct, juft, well 
artificial, compleat, handſome, &c, 
WO'RKM ANSHIP (S.) the actual doing or 
orming any thing, the making or form- 
ing an 1 5 | 
WORKS (S.) In Fortification, are all thoſe ne- 
ceſſary buildings for batteries, &c. in or a- 
bout any place for its defence, ? 
WO'RKSO (8.) in Nottingham Fe, is a very 
ancient town, t at preſent but ſmall, 
its market is weekly, prett „ on 
edneſday, principally noted for its large 
uantity of malt and liquorice ; diftant from 
* 110 computed, and 133 meaſured 
miles, 
WORLD (8.) ſometimes means the univerſe, 
or the whole ſyſtem of created beings, men, 
F 2 and things; ſometimes only this 
globe of earth and water; ſometimes the 
__ vulgar and common people; and ſometimes 
. the things of this 1 life only. 
WO'RLDLING (S.) a covetous or worldly- 
minded perſon, man or woman, 
WO'RLDLY or WORLDLY-MINDED (A.) 
covetous, deſirous of the riches and good 
things of this life, a 
WORM (s.) a creeping inſect, of which there 
_ are many various ſorts that breed in the 
* earth, in human bodies, vegetables, &c. alſo 
a pewter pipe of a ſpiral form, that is put 
. Into a tub of water, in order for the vapours 
_ that ariſe in diſtilling ſpirits to cool and 
thicken, 
WORM (V.) to take out worms from a dog, 
. alſo to wheedle a perſon out of ſome- 
thing of value for nothing, or a trifle; to 
. circumvent or injure a perſon, Ke. | 
WO'RM-EATE (A.) old wood, plants, &c, 
that are eaten up or through by the worms, 
WO'RMWOOD or WO'RMSEED(S.) a bit- 
ter plant, and its ſeed uſed phyſically for ſe- 
veral purpoſes, particularly againſt worms, 
WO'RRY (V.) to torment, perplex, teaze, &c. 
"alſo to tear in pieces like a wild creature, 
WORSE (A.) in a ftate or condition beneath, 
more dangerous, or diſadvantageous than 


another. 
WO'RSHIP (V.) we pay divine adoration to 


. 


mit to, or honour another. 
WO'RSHIP (8.) adoration; alſo a title of ho- 
nur given vo the juftices of peage, we. 


WO'RSHIPFUL (A.) honourable, def 


WORST (A th 2 

-) the greateſt d of 
__ ouſly, to ſtrive or endeavour honeſtly to get | * Fares # halal, 
a 


WOT (v.) 
WO 


_ 


 WRA'PPER (s.) a coarſe cloth in which 
the Almighty, or to ſome idol; alfo to ſub-| 


8 WRA 


meanneſs, dangerouſneſs, &c, 


WO'RSTED (s.) a ſmall town in Mf, 


where that woollen manufacture called wu. 
ted, uſed to knit and weave Rtockings, ay 
many ſorts of light ſtuffs, was originally ma 
and brought to perfection; the market 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from Low 


| * computed, and 418 meaſured miles, 


ORT (s.) new drink juſt brewed, beſa 

4 4 been fermented, or worked; alſo y 
rb, | 

WORTH (S.) the value, price, merit, or i 

ſert of oy thing. = 

WO'RTHLESS (A.) that is of no wil 

mean, deſerving nothing; alſo wicked, bi, 

diſhenourable, &c, 

WO'RTHY (A.) honourable, deſerving, ths 

does what becomes his ſtation, &c. 

to know, 

ON UNDER-EDGE (S.] in Gs 
cefter ſhire, a pretty town, whoſe market 
weekly on Friday z the chief magiſtrate x 
called a mayor, who is annually choſen s 
the court leet of the earl of Berlly, u 
every perſon ſo choſen is eſteemed an ally 
man ever after; it is ſeated on a pleaſn 
fruitful rifing ground, and the pariſh is 1 
miles in circumſerence, filled with the a» 
nufafturers of woollen goods, eſpecidh 
of the clothing trade; diſtant from Las 
33 computed, and 99 meaſured miles, 

WOULD (V.) in Shippin „is to wind rope 
round the maſt or yard after pieces of tis 
ber have been nailed on them to ftrenghe 
them L- to defire, wiſh, or long for, 

WOUND (V.) to hurt, maim, eut, or iin 
one in his perſon or reputation. 

WOUND (S.) a cutting or piercing the fe 
c. thereby cauſing the continuity of tit 
ons to be diſſolved, and the blood to if 

Co . 

WOUND (3 rolled round ſomething, 
made up into a ball or bundle, &c. 

WOU'NDY (A) very big, great, lat 

WRACK or WRECK (S.) the periſhing di 
ſhip at ſea, together with all the living en 
tures in it, | 

WRACK or WRICK (V.) to diftreſs 1p 
ſon, or overload him with taxes, corp# 


1 c. . 1 

A'NGLER (V.) to brawl, make a 19 
diſpute, quarrel, &c, 

WRAP (V.) to encloſe one thing in andt 
or to fold up any thing, &c, alſo to 6 
wind about, 


WR'APPED or WRAPT (A.) infolded, 1 
cloſeq, or wound about ſomething, &c- 


linen, filks, muſlins, &c. are common)! 
pro 1 order uo keep them from the 
WRA 


WRI 


WRATH (S.) great anger, fury, madneſs, 


. diſpleaſure, indignation, &c. 
WRA/THFUL (A.) very angry, much diſ- 
pleaſed, foll of reſentment or indignation. 
WREAK (V.) to vent or diſcharge, as to 
ſweat, ſmoak, or ſteam through heat; to 
revenge one's ſelf, or diſcharge one's whole 


anger, Ke. upon a perſon, 
WREA'KING (S.) ſteaming, ſmoaking, 
venting or diſcharging. 
WREATH (S.) a garland or crown of flow- 
ers, herbs, leaves, &c. in Heraldry, the re- 
preſentation of a roll or fine linen or filk 
coloured like the eſcutcheon, and placed be- 
tween the helmet and the creſt, to ſupport 
the creſt; allo what perſons cover their 
_ with, who carry large burdens upon 
em. . ; x 
WREATH (V.) to twiſt or bind up into a 


bundle, to twine or make up into a crown 
or head-band, Ec. 


WREN (S.) a very ſmall bird; alſo the ſur- 


name of a man. 
WRENCH (S.) a ſudden ſprain or ſtrain, oc- 


| 


| | 


cakioned by lifting too great a weight, e. 


WRE/NCHED (A.) wrung. or foreed open, 
diſtorted, or diſlocated by violence, 

WREST (V.) to pervert or turn words to a 
wrong ſenſe or meaning; to extort ſrom or 
force a to do what is contrary to his 
inclinations, 

WRE/STLE (V.) to ſtrive or contend with a 
perſon for victory, to practiſe the art of 
—_ or managing the legs, &c, 

WRES/TLER (S.) ene who contends, ftrives 
with, or throws down another by an artful 
management of his legs. os. 

WRE'/STLING (S.) the art of managing the 
legs, &c, ſo as to throw one's opponent to 
the row without beating, ſtriking, or 
kicking him z much practiſed by the an- 

| cients, at their publick ſhews; alſo any 
earneſt conteſt or oppoſition, : 

WRETEH (3) a miferable diſtreſſed, or un- 
nappy perſon, 

WRE'TCHED (A.) unfortunate, miſerable, 
diſtreſſed, unhappy, &c. 

WREXHAM (9. in Denbighſhire, North- 
Walz, is a large, well built, populous town, 
that beſides the great church has two large 
meeting-houſes, it has weekly two markets, 


_ viz, Monday and Thurſday, at which great 


uantities of flannels, which is the manu- 
ature of this and the adjacent parts, are 


bought up by the factors for London; diftant | 


ſured miles, 

WRVGGLING (s.) turning this way and 
that way, to get along, like a ſnake or eel, 
&c, alſo endeavouring to get off from, or 
avoid the obligation of a contract; alſo the 
ſcrewing or infinunting one's ſelf into ano- 

perſon's favour, | 

RENT (8.) 45 mechanick or artificer that 

Werks in wood, as a mill-wright, fi 
wright, c, 13 Ar. 


ſrom London 138 computed, and 167 mea - 


WRICHT'S CHART, commonly called 
| MERCA'/TOR's CHART (S.) 2 curious 
invention to find the latitude, longitude and 


diſtance of one place from another, or the 
place that a ſhip is in, upon © plane that has 
the meridians drawn by right lines that are 
parallel one to another, and all the parallels, 
of longitude expreſſed in the ſame manner. 


WRING (V.) to twiſt or ſqueeze hard toge- , 


ther, to pinch or gripe, to put to much 
pain, &c. 18 2 
WRVNGING (s.) twiſting or ſqueezing hard 
together, alſo pinching or griping, &c, 
WRUVNKLE (V.) to creaſe, plait, or ſod 
cloth, fülle, paper, &c. e 
WRYNKLE (V.) to creaſe, plait, or fold 
cloth, filk, paper, &c, alfo thoſe furrows 
that naturally grow in the foreheads of men, 
and other creatures advanced in years, or 
grown old, & . % 
WRUYNTON (S.) in Semerſerſpi re, a pretty 
good town among the Mendip- Hills, that has 
very good market week)y on Tueſday z 


meaſured miles, 

WRIST (S.) the loweſt or ſmalleſt part of the 
arm that immediately adjoins to the hand, 
WRIST-BAND (S.) the broad fillet at the 
bottom of a ſhirt ſleeve, &c, wherein all the 

laits are ſewn or inſerted, &c, and which 
uttons round the wrift, e. k 
WRIT 6. a formal letter of the king, of 
the liberties, e. in a parchment ſealed with 
a ſeal directed to ſome judge, officer, mini- 
ſter or other ſub 
ſuit or plaint of another, commanding, or 
authorizing ſomething therein contained to 
be done, for the cauſe briefly therein en- 
preſſed, which is to be diſcuſſed in ſome 
courts according to law : Mitt are of three 
ſorts ; original, which are moſt commonly 
of courſe, and therefore are of a ſet forms 
judicial, which are for the execution of judg- 


ment; magiſfterial, which vary in form a- 


cording to the matter, | 

WRITE (V.) to expreſs the ſentiments of 
one's mind in or by writing, 

WRI/ TER (s.) an author or compoſer of 
books, poems, &c, alſo any perſon that per» 
forms the manual operation of writing. 

WRITING (s.) the art of expreſſing the 
ſentiments of our minds in ſome proper or 
known letters or characters. 

WRONG (s.) injury, injuſtice, hurt, da- 
Mage, c. 

WRONG (V.) to defraud, cheat, or do in- 
juſtice to another, | | 

WRONG (A.) falſe untrue, not right, &c, 
like a ſum caſt up to mote or leſs than is 
ought to be. | 

WRONGFUL (A.) unjuſt, hurtful, injuri- 
ous, prejudicial, &c, 

WROTE ( 


ru uſed for ritten. 


, furious, &c, 
WR 


WROTH (A.) angry, di“ 
kk of WROTHAM 


4 
diſtant from London 105 computed, and 2323 


at their ſuit, or at the- 


| 
| 


A.) expreſſed by a pen, &c, cor- 


3 
r 


* 


WRO/THAM'or WO/RTHAM (S.) in Ken, 


a ſmall town, whoſe market is weekly on 
Tueſday ; diftart from London 19 computed, 
and 25 meaſured miles, 
WROUGHT (A.) done, made, worked ; alſo 
embelliſhed with various ornaments, 
WRUNG (A.) ſqueezed, griped, pinched, 
twiſted, c. 


WRV (A.) put uneven, or on one ſide more 


than another, not ſtraight, &c, 

WV CHE or WICH (S.) a ſpring or place 
where ſalt grows, or is made, from whence 
many places take their names, as Sa/twwich, 

Nantwich, So. | 
WY/PRAUGHT (S.) a common ſewer, 
drain or fink to carry off or receive the waſte 
water, &c. of a houſe, fireet, or towns. 
WYE (S.) in Kent, ſituate on the river Stower, 
over which is a bridge, has for a long time 
been a place of good account; its market is 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
40 computed, and 57 meaſured miles. 
WY/VER (8) an imaginary creature, repre- 
ſented by the heralds as a flying ſerpent, 


FI HIS letter has the power, ſound, or 

I force of a double conſonant, is reck- 
 oned the 229. letter of our alphabet, and 
generally in the beginning of words, ſounds 
like , in the middle like en, Ce. When 
a alone, thus, X, it ſtands for the number 103 
thus, x, 10,000, 


X A/CCA( 5.) the name of the firſt founder of | 


idolatry in the Indies and eaſlern countries; 
the hiſtoty of his life reports, that when his 
mother was big with him, ſhe dreamt that 
he brought forth a white elephant, which is 
the reaſon the kings of Siam, Tonguin, and 
China, bave ſo great a value for them: 
Laccaà retired into the wilderneſs, and there 
formed his ſcheme of idolatry z and at bis 
return having a great number of diſciples, 
he choſe ten thouſand, to whom he com- 
. municated his plan, and furniſhed them with 
inſtructions to teach others his doctrines, 
ordering them to put no other title to their 
books, nor give any other reaſon for their 
aſſertions, than 1p/- dixit, be, their maſter, 
or great prophet, ſays it; by which meant 
he took away all examination, The Brach- 
mazs affirm, he is gone through a metem- 
pſychoſis 80,000 times, and that his ſoul 
has paſſed into ſo many different kinds of 
beafty, whereof the laſt was a white ele- 
phant;z and that after all theſe changes, he 
was received into the company of the gods, 
and is become a paged, | 
XENIA (S.) preſents, gifts, or tokens that 
one friend or acquaintance uſed to ſend, 
give, or beftow upon another, to refreſh or 
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AR 
alſo preſents or gifts made to kings, gover- 
nors, &c. at a certain time, for the conti. 
nuance of their favour and protection, or 
the grant of ſome new privilege. | 
XER A/PHIUM (S.) the name of a medicine 
proper for or againſt the breakings. out of 
the head or chin. | 

XER A'SIA (S.) an imperfection in the hair, 

that occaſions them not to come to their 

full growth, but look and feel like down 
ſprinkled with duſt, a ſort of baldneſs, de. 
fect or want of hair. 

XEROPHA/GIA (S.) certain faſt days in the 
fiiſt ages of the church, on which was eaten 
nothing but bread and ſalt, and they only 
drank water, which was obſerved the fi 
days of the Paſſion or Holy Week, not by 
command and obligation to the church's 
authority, but the choice and devotion of 

the more religious Chriſtians, 6 

XERO/PHTHALMY (S.) a dry blearedneſs 

of the eyes, that occaſions them to Jook red 

and ſore, attended with itching, but without 
any dropping or ſwelling, 

XE'ROTES (S.) a thin and 

conftitution of body, 

XVPHIAS (S.) in Aſtronomy, a comet that 

appears ſhaped like a ſword, 

XI/FHOIDES (S.) that cartilage or griflle 

that terminates the breaſt bone, forme 

like a ſword, &c, 

XY/STER (S.) a ſurgeon's inſtrument, uſed 

to ſcraps the bones with. 

XY'STOS (S.) a precious ſtone brought from 
India of the jaſper fort or kind; allo 3 

large portico or place where the Cre 
wreſtlers exerciſed themſelves in the wintei - 
time, like cur piazza's, | 


dry habit or 


# 


1. 


HIS letter is the 23d in our alphabet, 
and is ſometimes uſed as a vowel, and 
ſometimes as a conſonant; it was borrowe# 
from the Greek language, and has its true 
uſe in words derived from thence, tho' it is 
now generally uſed at the end of wordz of 
other originals that terminate with ie, u 
was the old cuſtom of the Znglifh in mot 
words, as thie, now thy, flie, now fly, Eo 
When it begins words or ſyllables, and i 
immediately followed by another vowel, it 
is then a conſonant, as in yield, year, &. 
but in the end of words it is a vowel, ot 
rather a dipthong, as ſupplying the place 
or room of two vowels, wiz. ie, as flie, fot 
ſy, &c, The ancients made it one of thei 
numerals, to expreſs 150, and when daſhed 
thus, Y, as many thouſands. 
YARD ($.) ſometimes means a long meaſure 
containing 3 feet or 36 inches, and is the 
univerſal meaſure for broad-cloth, ilk tape", 


renew their old acquaintance or friendſhip ; 


"ribbons; lace, and ſome ſorts of lines 
| EF cloths 


# z 


YAR 


cloths here in England ; ſometimes it means| YA'RM OUTH (S.) in Hampſhire, in the 


an open place or piece of ground before or 


behind a houſe for the uſe and convenience 


thereof ; ſometimes it means thoſe beams 


of timber that are fitted athwart the ſeveral 


maſts of a ſhip with the ſails faſtened to 

them, to be hoiſted up or let down as occa- 

ſion requires; ſometimes it means a man's 
rivy member, 


YA/RD-ARM (S.) ina La, is the half of 


the yard that is on either 


de the maſt, When 
it lies athwart the ſhip. | 


YA'RD-LAND (S.) a certain proportion of 


YA'RMOU 


* 


magnificent houſes of private merchants ;| 


ground, the quantity whereof varies in differ- 
ent countries; in ſome it is but 10 acres, 
in others th, in others 20, 24, 30, or 40. 


and borough town, and an ancient member 
of the Cinque Ports; it is fitvate on a pen- 
inſula, having the Tare on the weſt, over 
which is a draw-bridge, and the ſea on the 
ſouth and eaſt, and the continent on the 
north ; it is alſo defended with very ſtrong 


and ſtately walls, which with the river]. 


compoſe an oblong hgure; tke river re- 
ceiving many ſmall rivers, forms a fine 


baven, both large, deep, and ſafe, for ſhips,] 


of any burden; the ſhips ride here ſo cloſe 
together, that their heads being faſtened 
to the ſhore, they go acroſs the fiream with 


their bolt-ſprits, that for half a mile toge 


ther you may walk from ſhip to ſhip all; 


along the ſide of the wharf, where is built] 


the cuſtom-houſe and tuwn-houuſe, which 
are fine piles of buildings, and alſo many 


it is here in the herring ſcaſon that incre- 


dible quantities of that ſiſh are caught and], 


exported, which with the colliets and other 
merchandize, renders this a place of extraor- 
dinary ſea-trade, and the inhabitants rich; 
here 1s one of the fineſt market-places in 
England, plentifully ſerved with all manner, 
of proviſions weekly on Saturday ; the ex- 
tent of the town being bu ſmall, the ſtreets 
are exactly ſtraight from north: to ſouth, 
with lanes called rows croſſing them from 
eaſt to weſt, which renders it the moſt re- 
gular built town in England; they have par- 
ticular and very extcnfive privileges, by 
which they can try, condemn, and execute 
in particular caſes, without waiting for a 
warrant from above ; it is ſo well governed, 
that the ſabath is o:ſerved here with more 
exaftneſs than any where in England be- 
ſides, ſo that plays, aſſemblies of gaie'y,' 


and gaming, meet with but little encou-J] 


ragement; there are now in it two churches; 
the old one has ſo high a ſteeple, that it 
ſerves the failors fot a lind-mark ; the other 
has been but lately built, and is very nest; 
it is governed by two bailiffs and a record-r, 
Who are juſtices of the peace, aldermen, and 
common- council, &c. it ſends two members 
to parliament ; diſtant from London 92 com- 
puted, and 123 meaſured miles, © 


(S.) in Nerſolh, is a ſea- port 


1 E A 


. 


into Which is about a mile below it; it is a 


mayor, market, and borough town, and has 


a caſtle to defend it; the houſes are 17 4 
ſome, and generally built of free-ſtone ; . 
old market is now diſuſed; the town is go- 

vetned by a mayor, recorder, alderman, bai - 
liffs, and common-council, and ſends two 
members to parliament ; diſtant from Lon - 
don 75 computed, and 92 meaſured miles, 
YARN (S.) any ſort of wool ſpun into thread, 


though it commonly means a coarſe or or- 


dinary ſort whoſe thread is very large, uſed 
to knit ſtockings, gloves, caps, &c. for the 


called worſted, ; 

= (A) rough, dry, or harſh of 
taſte, | 

YA/RUM (s.) in the North-Riding of York- 
ſpire, is a ſmall town, that has a fine ſtone 
bridge over the Tees, and a good market 

weekly on Thurſeay ; diftant from London 

176 computed, and 212 meaſured miles. 

YATCH (S.) a ſmall ſhip with one deck, 

generally uſe4 as a pleaſure-boat to cony 


tance: by ſea; of a ſize ſometimes bigger, 
and ſovmetimes leſe, but generally about 30 
or 100 ons burden, with guns and men in 
proportion. | = 
VAW (V.) to fail irregularly, to go in and 
out, traverſe the ſea, &c, | 
YAWL (S.) a large boat, or ſmall veſſel that 
ſhips carry to ſee to ſend on ſhure upon di- 
vers occafious, &c. a 5 
YA/WLING (S.) bawling, calling, or crying 
out aloud. | | 
YA/WNING (S.) gaping or ſtretching open 
the jaws, as if a perſon was neither aſleep 
nor awake, &c. | | : 
YAWS (S.) the unſteady or irregular motions 
of a ſhip under ſail that is not well ſteered ; 
alſo the name of a ciſlemper among the 
Blucks, ſomething like the pox or foul diſ- 
caſe arovrg the Whites, 
YA'/XLEY (S.) in the fens in Huntingdonſpires 
is but an indifferent town, and its market 
(if any) now but ſmall, weekly on Tueſday z 


diſtant from Londen 59 computed, and 72 


meaſured miles. 
YEA (Part.) yes, it is ſo, indeed, truly, &c. 
YEA/NING or EA'NING (S.) the bringing 
forth young, or lambs, like ewe ſheep, 


YEAR (S.) that ſpace of time that the ſun is 


ſuppoi-d to take up in his paſſage thro' the 
ſeveral figns of the Zodiack, and with us 
conſiſts of 12 unequal kalendar months, 
which contains 365 days, «nd once in four 
years 366, which day is intercalated between 
the 23d and 24th of February, St, Mathias's 
day or feſtival, being ordinarly obſerved 
the 24h of February, but in the leap year on 
the 25th, the 24th being the day added ; ſo 


that February has that year 29 days, but in 
K K K 4 | common 


of Wight, ſlands upon a creek, the entrance 


poorer ſort of people, the finer ' ſort being 


kings, princes, ambaſſadors, &c, a ſmall diſ- 
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common but 28 days, The beginning or 
niit day of the — been 1 different, 
ſome N on March 1, ſome on De- 
cember 25, ſome January 1, and ſome March 
25. from the feaſt of Eaſter, which 
was moveable, and happens between March 
22, and Aprilzs, and theſe are obliged to 
add for before or after Eaſter, to fignify or 
determine the beginning gr end of the year. 
Theſe ſevetal differences were principall 
among the French, to determine whic 
Charles IX. in 1564, publiſhed an arret, 
the laſt article of which ordered the year for 
the time to come to be conſtantly and uni- 
verſally begun, and written on and from Fan. 
1; the 4 75 began their year the 25th of 
Yee, till Milliam the Congueror's time, and 
after that on the 25th of March in the ec- 
clefiaſtical and civil courts, but now on Jan. 
3» The aſtronomers of late years have more 


preciſely determined the quantity of time in| 
a year, wiz, from the ſun's departing from 
ay aſfigned point of the equator to his com- 
"g to the ſame point again, to be 365 days, 
5 | 


# 


ours, 49 minutes, 
Jubilis Near, was every ſeventh ſabbatick 
year, or the 4gth year, 
Lunar Year, is that ſpace of time that 
omprehends 12 lunar months, or 3 54,8, for 
ich reaſon, once in three years a month 
was added to make the ſolar and lunar year 
nearly agree, 
" Platonich Year, a ſpace of time, at the end 
whereof all the platets and fixed ftars return 
to the ſame point from whence they ſet out, 
and have the ſame afpeAs and configurations 
one upon another, which ſome affirm to be 
in 15,000 common years, others in 36, oo; 
the ancient heathens were of opinion, that 
when this period was compleated, the world 
would be renewed again, and the departed 
ſouls re-enter their bodies again, and go 
through a ſecond courſe, 
Sabbatick Year, was every ſeventh year 
among the Jes, during which they were 
- obliged by their law to let the ground lie 
ſallow, 5 8 0 > 
Var and Day in Law, is a determined 
ſpace of time that in many caſes fixes the 
Tight, &c, as in an eftray, proclamation be- 
ing made, if the owner does not claim it 
within that time, itis forfeited, &c, 
YEA/RLING (S.) a beaft of about a year old, 
*eſpeciall» ſpoken of onen, &c, | 
« YEA'RLY V (Part.) annually, or every year, 
YEARN (V.) to pity, to have compailion on, 
or to be moved with the afflictions or mis- 
fortunes of another; and in the Hunters 
Language, it is to bark, as beagles do at their 
rev, 
YEA/RNING (S.) pitying, having compaſ- 
_ fion for, or on, Ke. | 
he or (S.) the froth or fermentation of new 
drink. gk | 


| 
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YE/LLING (s.) makisg a very loud and hot . 
rible noiſe, like the howling of a dog, &.. 
YE/LLOW (A.) the colour fo called, which 
is ſomewhat brighter or whiter than the 
natural colour of gold; alſo ſpoken of x 
man or woman that is jealous of his or her 
wife or huſband, f | 
YF/LLOWS (S.) in Parriery, is a diſtemper 
among horſes, that is called the jaundice 
among men. 
YELP (V.) to bark, cry, call, or hollow out 
aloud like a dog, fox, &c. | 
YEO/MAN (S.) a frecholder, or one that iz, 
poſſeſſed of ſo much Jand of his own as will 
entitle him to yote for a member to repre- 
ſent the county; alſo a dignity or title of 
office in the king's houſhold of a middle 
rank or place between an uſker and a groom, 
Yeoman of the Guard, a particular ſort of 
ſoldiery or foot guards to the king's perſon, 
of a larger ſtature than common, every one 
being required to be at leaſt ſix feet bigh, 
whoſe aumber is a 100 in conſtant waiting 
or duty, and 70 not in duty; one half bear 
harquebuſſes, and the other partiſans ; their 
attendance is on the ſovereign's perſon both 
at home and abroad, : 
YEO/MANRY (5.) the ſtate or condition of a 
coman. | 1 
YEO/VIL (S.) in Somerſerſhire, commonly cal. 
led Evil, is a good town on the river Evil, 
whoſe maiket is very large weekly on Fri- 
day, for corn, cheeſe, hemp, and all ſorts of 
proviſions ; where ſomething of the clothing 
manufacture is carried on, but the glovers 
buſineſs much more; diſtant from Londen 
104 computed, and 124 meaſured miles. 
YERK (V.) to examine firictly, to correct, to 
whip, &e. : | 
YE/RKER (S.) in the Exciſe-Office, one whe 
re-examines the officers books z a correctot, 
examiner, &c, » RY 
YES (Part.) I will, it is fo, &c. 
YE/STERDAY (S.) the day laſt paſt, or that 
which immediately preceded the preſent 2 
YE/STERNIGHT (S.) the night that e 
or cloſed the day laſt paſt, or ended when the 
preſent day began, | 
YET (Part.) new or ſtill, to this time; alſo 
notwithſtanding, beſides, or nevertheleſs, 
YEW (S.) a tree whoſe wood is of a very 
ſpringy or elaftick nature 8 
YE'XING (S.) à hiccoughing, or diſorderly 
CCC 
YIELD (V.) to comply, with, or ſubmit to; 
alſo to produce or bring forth plenty or pro- 
fit 3 alſo to give, grant, or ſurrepter, &c, 
YIE/LDING (S.) giving, granting, ſubmit- 
ing to, or complying with, Ke. 
YOKE cr YOAK (S.) the frame of wood, &c, 
that farmers put on or about the nicks of 
oxen that they plough with; alſo that 
which milk-folks, &c, wear about their 
necks to hang their pails to, &. alſo any 


YELK or YOLK (s.) the yellow part of an | 
eggs. N a F : 


ſlavery or obligation that a perſon is obliged 
to undergo or perform, ' von 


; 


r 
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YOK E-FE/LLOW (S.) a perſon male or fe- 
malethat is firmly joined in the performance 
of any thing with another, whole intereſts or 
labours are reciprocal,” | 

YON A.) any 8 a diſtance from the 


perſon or place where we now are. 


YO/NKER or YOU/NGSTER (S.) one that 
isa beginner or enterer into any buſineſs, mat- 
ter, or affair, a youth or 7 75 Kc. on 
$hip- beard, thoſe ſailors that take in the top- 
ſails or yards, furl the ſails, or ling the 

ards, &c, | 

YORE (Part.) formerly, in times paſt, in days 
of old, Mes: 9 

YORK (S.) a city, and an archbiſhop's ſee, 
the principal place in York/bire, has been fa- 

mous for ſome thouſand years paſt ; in the 

time of the Romans it was not only a Roman 


man Emperors; Severus and Conftantins Cblo- 
rus, father to Conſtantine the Great, both kept 
their courts, and died here; it is generally 
eſteemed the next city to London, or the ſe- 
cond in England, and its preſent fate is as 
follows: It is ſituate in a large valley, in the 
midſt of the ſhire, in a fertile ſoil, and health - 
ful air, built generally with wood, and has 
ſeveral fine ſtructures, both publick and pri- 
vate, and fortified with a caſtle and ſtrong 
wall z it extends ſouth-weſt and north-weſt 
2 great way, and as much tranſverſely ; it 
ia divided into four wards, in which are 23 
pariſhes ; it is governed (like London) by a 
loid-mayor, 12 aldermen, who are juſtices 
of the peace, two ſheriifs, 24 prime com- 
mon-council-men, a recorder, town-clerk, 


enjoys large privileges conficmed to it by a 
long ſucceſſion of kings; it is a county in- 
corporate of itſelf, including 30 villages and 
hamlets within its juriſdiction z the river 
Ouſe divides it in two parts, over which is a 
ſtrong ſtone bridge of five arches, the mid- 
dle one being 70 feet wide ; by the river 
Fiſe's emptying itſelf into the Ouſe, even in 
the city, it renders it navigable for ſhips of 
70 tons burden quite to the ſea, which is 
70 miles diſtant from York ; it is ſeveral 
miles in circumference, and has four large 
gates handſomely built, and five poſterns to 
enter into the city; and tho' there are ſeve- 
ral halls for, and companies of tradeſmen, 
1 the trade being very much reduced, the 

ouſes let at very low rents; the chief pre- 
ſent ſupport of this city is owing to the re- 
fidence of many country gentlemen, and 
their families, who refide here upon account 
of the Fhenpneſs of rents and plenty of pro- 
viſions ; and theſe alſo encourage the polite 
arts, and the diverſions of aſſemblies, con- 
certs of muſick, plays, &c, There have 
been lately erected two very fine publick 
edifice, viz, one a manſion- houſe for the 
lord mayor for the time being, and in the 
middle of a beautiful ſquare in a place called 
the Thurſday market, is a moſt magni- 


colony, but alſo the ſeat of ſome of the Ro- 


— 


ſword-bearer, common ſerjeant, &e. It | 


' 


YO'RKSHIRE (s.) 
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; pelition to old Ages 
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ficent market-houſe, where the chicf mar- 
ket is now kept on Saturday; the cathedral 
for its age, beauty, and Jargnels, is very 
juſtly reckoned one of the fineſt in Zrg/and, 
and yet there are many merchants refiding 
in it, who have alſo a fine hall; the town - 
hall is both the moſt magnificent and con- 
venient ; builtupon the bridge, and the Guild- 
Hall, in which are kept the courts of juf- - 
tice, Is very large and fine ; and beneath 
theſe is the priſon for fellons, called Kid" 
Cotes, and oppoſite to the priſon for debtors ; 


there are four market-days weekly, wiz. 


Tueſday, Thurſday, Friday and Saturday, - 
which are plentifully ſupplied with fleſh, 

fiſh, fowl, and corn of all forts ; the mar- 
ket-houſe in the firect called the Pavement 
is eſteemed a fine piece of architefure be- 
ing ſupported by 12 pillars of the Tuſcan 
order ; it ſends two members to parliament, 
diſtant from London 1 50 computed, and 192 
meaſured miles, f | 


* 


is by mych the largeſt 
county in England, being 360 miles in cir- 
cumference, divided into three principal 
parts, called ridings wiz. the weſt, eaſt, and 
north ridings, in which ate computed 106,200 | 
houſes, one city called York, beſides which 
there are 49 market-towns, and 563 pariſhes, 
moſt of which being very large, have alſo 
their chapeis of eaſe ; it is bounded on the 
eaſt by the German ocean, on the ſouth with 


| Derbyſhire, Nottingbamſhire, and Lincoln» 


ſhire, on the weſt with Larcoſhire and n 
ſmall part of Cheſhire, and on the north 
with the biſhoprick of Durbam and county 
of Cumberland, of a ſquare form, whoſe fide 
is 90 miles long; it is univerſally bleſſed 
with a wholeſume and temperate air, and 


- tolerable fertile; this county is particular! 


noted for breading the beſt horſes, for all 
ſorts of uſcful ſervices, and particularly hunt- 


ing and race horſes ; and although the are Sn 
| alſo abundance of coal and lead mines, and 
quarries of free and lime ſtone, and all the 


neceſſaries of life, yet the divers ſorts of 
woollen manufactures, that are very vigo- 
rouſly carried on in divers parts of it, em- 
ploy the greateſt number of hands; this 
county of late years is become particularly 
famous for making and curing legs of pork 
into what are commonly called hams, and 
this art is now alſo practiſed with very good 
ſucceſs in all the northern counties; it ſends 
30 members to parliament, 


YOU (S.) ſometimes means a ſingle perſon, 


which in ſtrictneſs ſhould be thou, or thee, 
and ſometimes many; but it is now com- 
monly ſpoken or ſaid ro the perſon or perſons 
to whom we ſpeak, be it oe or many. 


YOUNG (A.) not yet artived io its full 


growth or maturity, any thing that is grow- 
ing ripe ; aiſo ſpuken o men or women that 
are in the prime of their years, and in op- 


YOU NGER 
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YOU'NGER (A.) any perſon or thing not ſo 
old as another, 
YOU'NGSTER (S.) a lad or young perſon ; 


alſo any one that is but newly entered upon 


a trade or buſineſs. 


" YOUTH (s.) a young man or perſon not at 


full age ; alſo the ſtate or condition of a 
rſon's younger years. 
YOU/THFUL (A.) like to, or in the younger 
days of a perſon's age. 55 


Z 


HIS is reckoned the laſt or 24th letter 
in our alphabet, and called a conſonant, 
is derived from the Greek, and uſed only in 
words of that original; the Latins have nc 


need of it, and uſe fs inſtead thereof; it 


was a numeral among the Ancients, that 


ſtood for 2000, and when daſhed, thus, z, 
four. millions; in Phyſicians Bills, or Pre- 
ſeriptions, it ſignifies a dram. 

ZA'BIANS (S.) ſuppoſed to be the ancient 
Chaldeans, who addifted themſelves to aſtro- 

logy, and the worſhip of the ſtars, and made 
it their chief employment to form taliſmans 
under certain aſpedts of the planets, 

ZA'CA(S.) ſo much of a Trrk'seftate or goods 

28 he appropriates to, or allows for the relief 
of the poor, 

ZA'FFREN (S.) any thing of a yellow co- 
lour, but generally now means the plant we 
call ſaffron. 

ZA/MORN (S.) a title for a ſovereign prince 
in Malabar in the Eaft-Indies, ; 


ZANY ($.) a merry-andrew, an antick, or 


fellow who ſhews tricks to amuſe the vulgar, 
and make them laugh, &c. 

ZA'PHARA (S.) a mineral uſed by the pot- 
ters to make a blue or ſky colour. 

ZEAL (S.) hath various ſignifications in ſcrip- 
ture; ſometimes it means a fervent or ear- 
neſt defire to promote or propagate any doc- 
trine or opinion; ſometimes the anger or 
indignation that is expreſſed againſt any 
thing; ſometimes it means jealouſy, ſome- 
times envy, &c, | 

ZEALAND (S.) an iſland in Denmark of a 
circular form, containing about 18 Fng/ih 
miles in circumference, having no bread- 
corn growing in it but rye; has no rivers, but 
about half a ſcore ſmall brooks, but a great 
number of fine lakes well ſtored with fiſh; 
the air but indifferent, eſpecially about Co- 
penhagen, occaſioned by the frequent fogs, 
and its Jow fituation ;z it has no ſea-port but 
Copenhagen, nor does it want any, having no 
commodities for exportation; the cattle are 
generally ſmall and lean, being forced to be 
kept houſed about eight months inthe year; 
they have but two ſcaſons in their year, viz, 


ſummer and winter, for a ſpring is never | 
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diately paſs from extremity of heat to ex. 
tremity of co!d, and when winter is over 
from cold to heat,— Alſo the name of one «© 
the United Provinces, lying between Holland, 
Flanders, Brabant, and the German Sea ; the 
inhabitants are great traders, and fiſh much; 
the princes of Orange are hereditary govern. 
ors of the iſ}and, | 
ZEA'LOT (S.) one that is a great favourer of, 
ſtickler for, or promoter of any opinion, 


|ZEA/LOUS (A.) eager, very carneſt for, ot 


after. 


| ZEDOARY ($.) an Indian root of a hot and 


dry nature, uſed in diſeaſes occaſioned by 
wind; it is of two ſorts, the long and the 
round, 

ZE/MBLIANS (S.) a people that inhabit the 
northern part of the world, about the ſtrejghy 
of Waigatis, of a ſmall ſtature, but have 
great heads, large faces, and ſmall eyes, 
ſome without beards, their hair generally 
black, and their ſkin ſwarthy; they adore 
the ſun and moon, and images in the ſhape 
of men, which they carve out of the ſtump 
of trees, „„ 5 | 

ZE/NITH (S.) an Aſtronomical term for that 

oint in the heavens immediately over the 
ead of the beholder, let him ſtand whete- 
ever he will, 

ZE/NSU3S or ZE/NZUS (S.) a term in the 
old Algebra or Cofſicks, for what we now call 
ſquare, or the ſecond power, 

ZEPHYRUS (S.) the weſt-wind. 

ZERETH a Hebrew meaſure of length, 
which wat half a cubit, or ten inches and a 
quarter, 


@ walnut; alſo the red or outward kin cf 
an orange, lemon, &c, 

ZETE/TICK METHOD (S.) among the 
Mathematicans, is the algebraick or analy- 
tick method of anſwering queſtions, in 
which the nature and reaſon of the thing is 
principally ſought for, 

Z EU/GMA (S,) a figure in Grammar, when i 
verb agreeing with divers nouns, or an ad- 
jective with divers ſubſtantives, is referre! 
to one expreſaly, and to the other by ſup- 
plement, / Ys 

ZINDIKI'TES (S.) a fort of Mahometan 
hereticks, or rather atheiſts, who neither 
believe a providence, or the reſurtection 0f 
the dead; they ſay, there is no other god but 
the four elements, that man is a mixture of 
theſe, and after death reſolves into 
them. | 

ZINK (S.) a baſtard fort of metal, of a ye 
lowiſh colour, ſome call it ſpelter, and ſome 
biſmuth, &c, | 

ZVZITH (s.) the tufts or fringes worn by the 
ancient Jui at the four quarters of theif 
upper garment, and which now they ven 
under their cloaths fixed to a ſquare piece a 


| cloth, to repreſent the garment their 1 


known, and autumn very rarely; you imme. 


ZEST (S.) the ſkin that covers the kernel of ; 


„„ 
tors wore before their diſperſion; ĩt conſiſts 
of a tuft compoſed of eight threads of yarn 

' ſpun on purpoſe, each having five knots, 
which take up half the length; that which 
is knotted, is furled out, and makes a ſort of 
1 6 . 4, 3 

1000 O, ZOC'LE, or SO'CLE (S.) alittle 
pedeſtal or ſtand for a buſto, or a figure that 
want elevation, 


| 7Q/DIACK (S.) the greateſt circle upon the 


material ſphere, which the old Aſtronomers 
(aid was 12 degrees broad, and the moderns 
13, cutting the equinoctial into two equal 
parts; in the midſt of it is the ecliptick, 
under which the ſun conſtantly moveth, 
teaving on each fide fix degrees of latitude ; 
in this the 12 6gns are fixed, called for the 
moſt part by the name of living creatures; 
alſo a limit which the accurate obſ-rvations 
of the Jaſt century have diſcovered to con- 
| tain moſt of the comets, 

ZONE (S.) a belt or girdle anciently worn by 
virgins about the waiſt at the time of their 
marriage, and which the bridegroom Iqpſ- 
ened or took off the firſt night; in Phyſicl, it 
means the waiſt, or middle part of the body ; 
and alſo a ſpreading diſeaſe by ſome called 
the ſhingles, &c, In Geography, it is a cer- 
tain portion of the earth, the whole being 
divided into five parts or zones 3 the firſt 18 


— 


ZOO GRAPHER (S.) one who deſcribes the 


344. 
that ſpace between the two tropicks, 33 de- 
grees and a half on each fide the equinoQtial, 
called the torid or burning zone, upon ac- 
count of its extraordinary heat, by reaſon of 
the perpendicularity of the ſun's beams or 
rays ; this large tract the ancients imagined 
to be uninhabitable ; the ſ:cond and third 
are the two temperate zones, the one in the 
northern, the other in the ſouthern hemi- 
ſphere, beginning where the torrid zone ends, 
and extending to the arctick and antarctick 
circles, which is about 40 degrees to each 3 
the fourth and fifth are what are called the 
frigid zones, beginning in each hemſphere 
where the temperate zone ends, and extends 
to each pole. 


nature and form of living creatures, 
ZOOY/GRAPHY (S.) the art of deſcribing the 
forms, properties, &c. of living creatures, 


living creatures, 
ZOO'TOMY-(S.) the art of diſſecting any 
ſort of animals but the human ſpecies, 
ZYMO'MA (S.) any thing that cauſes or ex- 
cites fermentation, 
LT. (S.) a character among the ancient phy- 
ſicians for myrrh ; but by the moderns 1 
for ginger, 


THE 


ZOOLOGY (S.) a treatiſe or diſcourſe of 


* 
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: HE Defign of the following CaTarocvs of Names of Perſons and 
_ Places is, that ſuch Readers as are converſant with Znglj/ Books only, 
may meet with a large ColleAion ready made to their Hands, in order i 
Know bow to ſpell them: In which you will note, that as many of them are 

Eaſtern Names, and principally contained in the Old Teſtament, or ſuch 
Hiſtories as the Commentators muſt neceſſarily read to underſtand many 
Parts thereof, you will find that Men and Places frequently had the ſame 
Name as noble Families among us even at this Day are more frequently 
called by the Name of their Title, than of their Families; as, the Duke of 
_ Bedford is ſeldom called Ruſſel, &c. Another Reaſon is, that there are but 
few-of them mentioned in the Body of the Work, becauſe anciently Men 
were denominated from ſome extraordinary Virtus, Vice, Art, &c, they were 
"Maſters of, which ſame Name ſerves now for the Diſtinction of one Perſon 
from another, without having Regard to any thing farther ; ſo the ſame 
be ſaid of Places, (c. And as moſt of the ancient Hiſtories are now tran(. 
lated into Eugliſb, the Names of the principal Actors muſt of courſe become 
' familiar to the Readers; ſo that it was judged proper to inſert the following : 
. ALPHABET, wherein . Emperors, Queens, Prieſts, Philoſophers, 
"Rulers, Judges, c. are promiſcuouſly ſet down, and marked where the Streſs 
or Tone of the Voice ſhould be, in order toſhew the proper Pronunciation, 
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ARON Abiah Accho A dami A'dris or Ahaziah ' 
l Abialboy Aceldama Adaiconivm E'dris A' her 
Aba Abisther Actſtus Ad ürſa Adrametum A hi 
Abaddon A'bib Achaia .Adbaecl  Advdlluim  Abjab 
Abagarus Abidan - Achaicus A'ddan Adimmim Ahiram 
HIbgaras A'viel or A'chan A'ddar A'enss Ahian 
A'gbarus ebiel  Acharis Addi Ain Abiézer 
Abi, Abiexer Achates Adel Arſgnive = Abjjah 
Abtvirbinel of Abi-Gabaon or A chbor Adelzis A'frica Abikam 
Abrivivel , Ner  A'chelous A delbert A'ga Ahilud 
Abharim Abigail - A'chiab Aceoditus A gaba | Ahimiae 
A'baris - Abibail Achilles A der A/gabus Ahimain 
Abaron Abihu Achim  Adiabene A'gag Abimeleck 
Aboerus Abi jah or A'*chior Adida Agala Ahimoto 
=. A © As Abijam Achiram or Addiel AgameJes Ahinadad 
' Abaſeinia or A'bila or A'hiram Aditha  Agamimnon Ahincam 
Abyſsinia Abela A*chih Adlai Agameſtor Ahio 
A'bba Abilene A'chmet Admitha Aganippe Ahion 
Abdila or Abimael Acholius _ Admftus Agapttus Ahira 
Abd5)lab Abimelech A#/chor Auna Agatha Ahiſamach 
A*vdas Abinadab A*chſah A'dnah A'gatho Abiſhähur 
Aldecſmtle Abinbam A'chſhaph er - Adolphus -* Agathocles Abirophel 
4 "Abderina Abirem A'c op A om Agee » Ahitv 
Abdi Abithag A chzi - Adonii Ageſilgus Ab iud 
A'bdiel Abiſhai Acilius Adoniakim Aglais A'lb 
A'bdon Abiſhalom Acofta _ Adonibezek Able Ahlai 
Abdola Aſhua Acra Adonijah Agnes Ahöban e 
Abdulmälich Abital Acrabetene Adoniram Agricola A'hban 
Abcdnego Abind A'cron | Add6nis Agrippa Ahöe or 
A bel ; A'bner Acteon Adonizedek Agrippas Aböah 
Abels  A'bramor Addon A dor Agrippina Aböliab 
Abel Mel6ahor Abraham Adida Adoraim Agrippinus Ahölibah er 
Adbel-Mea A bſalon Adad-Rimmon Ad6ram | Agron 
Abel- Mitzaim Abſander or Hadad- Adramittium 5 
Abel-Shirtim AbvGbus Rimmon Adramelech A 
Aben-bohag Abſina A'dah Adriſtus A'hab 
Aben-· Cra Abudenus Acijah A'dria  Abirah 
Aberdecn Achbales A dam Adrien Abjrhe 


A'vex "Acicius A Adam Adrianbple Ahaſugrus 


SAS S SKN A8. 


Ae 


Ajax 
a 


 Ainvphus 


A'kiva 
Albarcha 
Alain 
A'lameth 
Alarick 
A'lberick 
A'lbert 
Albinus 
Albion 
Albumiazar 
A'lcimus or 


acimus or 


Joachim 
Alcetas 
Alciat 
Alcibiades 
Alcides 
Alcinous 


_ A'ldebert 
 A'lderick 


AleQo 
Alema 
A/lemeth 
Alexandra or 
Salome 
Alexandria 
Alexas 
Alexis 


Aléxius 


A'lian 


Allobroges 


A'llon 


A'lrick 


 Alphonſus 


Alsitia 
A'lvan 
A'lmad 
A'lmal 
A'maleck 
Amiſa 
Amaſis 
A'math 
Amitha 
Amath&ang 
Amathus 
Amaziah 
A'mazons 
Ambivius 


3 


 Anaxigoras 


Amedeus 
A'/meleck 
Amtlia 
America 
Amergtha 
Ami 
Amianus 


_Amids 


Amilcar 
Aminadab 
Amittia 


_ Amizabad 


A'/mmiel 
A/mmihud 
Ammiſhaddai 
Ammon 
Ammonis | 
A'mmonites 
A/ mol 

A/ mon 


Amöõnon or 


No- A/ mmon 
A/ morites 


Amos 


Amphiction 
Amphipolis 
A'mphora 
A'mphilas 
A'/mram 
Amraphel 
Amſterdam 
A'murath 
Amy/ntas 
A'mzi 


Ana 


A nab 
Anaeletus 
Anacrevn 
A'nah 
Anabarath 
A'/nak 
A'nakim 
A'ſnam 
Anamelech 
Ananim 
Anani 
Ananias 
Ananus 


 Anaftatius 


A'nath 
A/nathoth 
Anatölius 


Anaxarchus 
Anaximander 
Anaximene 
Anchialus 
Anchiſes 
Andalifia 
A'ndrew 
Andronicus 
A'nen 
A'ner 


Angola | 


Anhile _ Apileiug «+ 
A'ni or Apilia 
Hannt A'pris, 
A'/niam Aquila 
Ananus er Aqdlius 
Ananias A'quilo 
Anicetus Aquitain , 
Anicius Ar 
Anilẽus Ara 
A'nim A'rab 
Anj6u Arébah 
A'nna or Arabia 
Anne Araceans oy 
A'nnas or A'rkites 
Annänus A fach 
A'nſelm Arad 
Anthẽdon Aradug 
Anthémius Arah 
A'nthony Aram 
A'ntichriſt Aran 
Antigonus Araphaor 
Anti-Libinus Rapha 
A'ntioch Ararat 
Antiochis Arãtus 
Antiochus Araunah or 
A'ntipas O/rnan 
Antipater Araxes 
Antipatris Arbaces 
Antiſte Arbättis 
Antiſthenes Arbe or 
Antönia Pebron 
A'ntony or Arbela 
A'/nthony Arbelus 
Antwerp A'rea 
A/nna Arcadia 
A'nub Arcadius 
Anus .,Arce 
Apadna Arcefilaus 
Apimea Aicenumus 
Apacha or Archangel 
A'phek Arechelais 
Aptlles Archelaus 
Aphes Damim A'/rchi 
or Aphes Dam- A'rchias 
mim Archidamus 
Aphraim Archimedes 
 A'phſey Archippus 
A'/pis Archy'tas 
Apollinaris Arcopolis 
Apöcalypſe Arctürus 
Apollo Ard 
Apollodorus Aſ/rdon 
Apoll6nia Artli 
 Apoll6nius ' Areopagus 
Apoll6phanus Aretas 
Apöllos A'reth or 
Apöllyon Hiareth 
Apoftate Arethuſa 
Apottle  Aretia 
Appiim | Arétius 
A'ppus Arg 
Appia A'rhob 
A'ppian A'rgus 
A/ ppion Argyle 
A'ppius Aria 
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* A/mbroſe 


Aridne 
Arian 
Ariarathes 
Aridai 


 Aridatha 


A'rjel or 
Rabbath- 
Moab 


= 7 7 
Arimanon 


Arimathea 
Aſrimi 
Arindela 
A'rioch 
Afridg 
Ari6ſto 
Ariſſa 
Ariſtagoras 
Ariſtirchus 
Ariſiéus 


Ariſtides 


Ariſtippus 
Ariſtobulus 
Ariftodemus 
Ariſtophanes 
A'riſtotle 
Armargeddon 
Armagh 
Armenia 
Armillus 
Arminius 
A'rmon 
Arnobius 
A/rnold 
A'rnon 
Arn6na 
A'rnulph 
A'rod. 
Aroer 
Arpad 
Arphixad 
Arsices 


 Artiacivs 


Arsenius/ 
A'rſes 
Arfin6e 
Artãba 
Artabigus 
Artabiaſes 


| Artabazanes 


Artabazus 
Artveſdes. 
Artaxerxes 
Artaxias 
Arte mas 
Attemidorus 
Artemiſlia 
Artemon 
Arthemius 


Arthur 


Artois 
A'rva 
Ariboth 
Arärvir 
ArGma er 


Rimah 


Asinder 


Aziiah 
Azamon 
Alſaph 
Asärclah 
Aſſcalon - 
Aſcaniys 


 Aſclepiadey 


Aſclepiodorus 
Aſclepjadotus 
Aſcletarioa 
\A'ſdrubal 
Astlla 
Astneth 
A'ſhan 
A'ſhbel 
A'ſbdod 
A'thdath 
A'tſher 
A'/ſhmiah 
A'ſhkenusz 
A'ſhnath -- 
A'ſhpenan *' 
A'hidath 
A'ſhur 
A'/fia * 
A ſiel 
Asinu⸗ 
A'ſkelon 
Aſmadcus 
Aſmaneans 
Aſnipper 
Aſochis 
A/ſphar 
A'friel , 
A'ſſaron && 
O/mer 
A/ſeman 
Afſſideans 
Aſſir 
Atlas 
Aſly'ria 
A'/ftaroth or 
A'lterte 
Aſty/ages 
Afterius 


& 5-4 


| Afteria_ 


Aſtra 
A/ftracan - 
Af y/anax 
Aſylum, 
Aſy'ncritus 
A#tad 


Atalägta 
Atarath 
A taroth - 
A'ter ; 
A'thach 

Athaliah 


A'tah 


o 


\, 


* 
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A/thamas * 
Athanifius AAL or 
A'thar Bel 
Athenigoras Bialah 
Athen6bius Baalath - 
A'thens \ Baal-Berith 
Athlii Baal-Gad 
Athleta Baal- Hanan 
A'thol' Baal-Hazor 
A'thon © Baal-Hermon 
A/treus Baalim 
A'tlas Bialis 
A'ttalus Baal- Mon 
Attilia Baal-Ptor 
Attica Baal Perizim 
A'tticus Baal-Shaliſha 
Attila Baal-Tamar 
- Attilius Baalis 
Averno Baalzephon 
Averres Baiana 
Augea Bianath 
Augeas Baara © 
A'ogur Baaras or 
Augiftin Baaris 
 Aug6ſtus BaasGiah 
 A'vicen , Biaſha 
Avi/gnon Babas 
A'vim Babel or 
A'vith Babylon 
Adlon Babilias 
Avon Babrias 
Aurelian Baibylis 
Aurtlius  Babylonia 
Auſonius Bica 
Alftin Bacar 
Aüũſtria Bicath 
Auxentius Bicchides 
A'za Bacchilides 
Azaliah Bacchilus 
A'zar Bicchus 
Azariah Bidrians 
Azarias Bigdad or 
Azizel Bigdet 
Azaziah Bagoas 
A/zbuk Bahama 
Aztkah Bihem 
Art BahGrim 
Atem Däjszet 
A zima or Bikbakker 
Häzimah Bila e 
Azmiveth or Zohar 
A'zmoth Bilaam 
Alzmon Balad or 
Aznoth-Tibor Balidan 
Azones _ _ Ralada 
A“ Zor B. lale 
Aröres Bilamir - 
A'zoth Balbinus 
Ariel Da bus 
Azikam Bilchis cr 
AzGbah Bilkis 
Azur Bilderick 
Azvra Raldus 
Ay mus Baldwin 
Aan Baltbizar 


Bältick Bed&iah Reria Bilgah 
Baltis / Beeliada Berjth Bilhah 
Bimoth Beel-Méus Berlin - Bilhan 
Bimoth-Baal Beel-Teem Bermdidas Binnui 
Bin-Banaiah Beel-zcbu» Bernard Bion 
Baribbas Beel-Zephon Ber6dach Birmingham 
Birach Beer or Beröõſus Birſha | 
Barichel Bcera Beroth © Biſcaye 

* Barachias Beer Elim Beérothab or Bithy/nia 
Bärae Béeran Berothii Blanche 

Barampbur Beeri Berthe Bliſtus 
Barbadoes Beeroth Berthold Blois 
Barbary ' Beer-Sheba Bertram Boanerges 
Baraſa Beeſteraosyr Bertrand Boadicea 
Bar-Coch&ba Boftra or © Bertulf Botthius 
Bar- Jeſus Bozra  Bery'llus Boctius 

Bar- Jona Beg bar Beſodeiah Bogilaus 
Baris Beghäi Be ſor or Böhemia 
Birnabas Behemoth _ Boſor Böleſiaus 
Bar-Panther Bceiza or Beſsarion Bomilcar 
Barsibas Bcizath Beſſus Bonaventure 
Bartholomew Bela Be<thabara Boniface 

Bar-Timéus Beleus or - Bethanath Bonoſus 

Biruch Belus Bethinim Boreas 
Birith or Belga or Bethany Boriſthenes 
Berytus  Belgai Beth-Arabah Bgrith 
Barzaphones Belgrade Betheran or Born&9 
Barzillii Bclial - Bcth-Hiram Borſfus 
Biſara Belina Bothavan or Borſor or 
Biſca Belizarius Pethel Boſnea 
Baſcima Bell-I/le or Bcther Boſphorus 
Paſhan Formoſa Bethéſda B6ſra 
Biſhmath Pallerophon Beth-Jeſhi- Böthnia 
Daſilides Bellöna moth Bourdiaux 
Baflilai Belmen Beth-Lehemor Boyne 
Basilius or Pelſhizzer or Beth-Lechem Brimens 

' Baſil Belſhazzar Beth-Maaka vr Brimins or 
Baſiothia Belzéphof © Abel-Maacha Brimans 
Bath-Sama Ben-Abinadab Beth-Maon Brandenburg 
Bath-Shéba Benaiah Bethora Brecknock 
Baſmath , Ben-Dztkar BethGron Brennus 
Batavia Benedict Beth- Por Bretagne 
Bathyllus Bännet Bethphage Briget or 
Bathy'/ra Benezct Bethrapa Bridgit 
Bath Zacharias Ben-Gibar Bethyzarda Brisach 
Batilda Ben- Gorion Beth-ſhiliſha Britain 
Batt6 Ben-Hadad PBeth-ſhan Britannicus 
Hattey Ben-Hail Beth- ſhimeſh Britwald 
Bivar Ben-H<ennoner Bithuel Brinchaud 2 
Bavaria Ren-Hinnon Bethilia Brünicbilde 
Biucis - Ben-Hiſcd PBeth-2iida Brüno 
Bavius Ben-Hur Betonim Brinſwic or 

Baäuldwin or Ben- Jamin or B<zeck Brinſwick 
Baldwin Deénoni  Bezer Brinas 
Fearn Ben-Sircch Bezeth Bratus 
Beali+h Beon-Zoheth Bias Dräxels or 

Beatrix Beor Biblis * Brvfl-ls 
B+ bi Bevtia Bibrach Bibalus 
Bebéthen B ra Bibulus NRübaſtus 
Becah or Berea Bickri Bucephalus 
Bekah Beringer or Bickar Bü k i 
Becher Berengärius Bigthan Bikkiah 
Bechcrath Berenics Bigvai Bulärchus 
Bedad Berghcn Bildad Bulgaria 
Bedan Beri Bileam Bunah 


Bipalus 
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| Bupalus .. 
Busiris 
Butacides 
Bithus 
Bütuz 
Buz 
BGZi 
BV/blos 
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AB or 
Cabus 
Cabades» 
Cabbon 
Cabiras 
Cäbires 
Cabul 
Cacus 
Cad or Cadus 
Cadiz 
Cadmus 
Cadiceus 
Cadümim 
Caerléon 
Caganus 
Cain 
Cainan 
Caipha or 
Caiphas 
Calus 
Calah or 
Chalah 
Calais 
Cilama 
Calamus 
Calcedon or 
Chalcedon 
. Caichas 
Calchinia 
Cilcol o- 
Chalcol 
Cale or 
Chale 
Caleb 
Cilecut 
Calif 
Californta 
Caligula 
Calippus 
Callicrates 
Callimachus 
Calliope 
Callirh6e 
Calliſthenes 
Caliſto 
Caliſtus 
Calnek 
Cilphi 
CaiphGrnia 
Cavalry or 
- G6lgotha 
Cimbridge 
| Cimbyles, 
Camilla 
Camillus 
Ca mon 
Cana 


' Canaan Catheneſſe - 
Canaanites Cato 
Canada Cättah 
Cöndaca Catüllus 
Cändia or Caucaſus 
Crete Cayroor 
Canneh Cairo- 
Cänthara Cazan 
Canũte Cecilan 
Capernaum Cecilius 
Capernoma Cecropius 
Ciphar Cecrops 
Caphar-A/bis Cedron 
Caphar - Baiy-Cedwell 
che Cee or 
Caphar-Jama Ceca 
or Jabneel Ceilan 
Caphtor Ceix 
Capitölias Ctleſtin 
Capitolino Celſus 
Cappadocia Cenchrea 
Cappadociand CeEnchris 
Capua Cendebens 
Caraites Cenülphus or 
Ciranus Kenülphus 
Careas Cephalonia 
Carchẽmiſn Cephalus 
Cardiff Cephas 
Cardigan 'Cepheus 
Cireah Cerberus 
Caria Cerdon 
Cirius Cerealis 
Carliſle - Ceres 
Carloman Cerinthus 
Carlowitz Ceſar 
Carmarthen Cefarce 
Cirmel Ceſarius 
Carmelites Ceſennus 
Carmi Ceſonia 
Carniim or Ceſftius 
A/ftiroth Cevennis 
Carnarvan Ceuta 
Corneades Chabalon 
Carolina Chäbelon 
Carpocras Chablais 
Carpus Chabrias 
Carth&na Chabris 
Cärtbage Chibulon or 
Carthagena Cäbul 
Caſimir Chilchis 
Caſius Chaldea 
Caſluhim Chaldéans 
Caſphan r Cham 
. Heſhbon Chaminim 
Ciſphor Chimarim 
Ciſpis Chamos or 
Caſſander Chemoth 
Caſlindra Charabe 
Caſſiodorus Charica 
Caſſiopta or Charac-Mobu 
Caſsiope Chatibert 
Caſſus Charicle 
Caſtile Charidemus 
Ciftor Chirilaus 
Catalönia Chirlemont ' 
Catherine 


Charleroy 


Chus 


Charles Chiza 
Charlotte Chynd6nax 
Charon Cicero 
Chary/bdis Cilicia 
Chebar' Cimon 
| Chederliomer Cincinnatus 
Chelal Cinna 
Chelciazs  Cinnereth or 
Chellus - Cineroth - 
Chelmon  Circaſlia 
Chelonis Cerce 
Chelub Cirenceſter 
_ Chemnis Ciſercians 
_ Chenianah Clauda 
Cheops Claude 
Chephirah Claudia 
Cheran Cliudian 
Chereas Claudius 
Cherilus  Cleander 
Cherith Cleanthea 
Cherithim Clearchus 
Cherſoneſus Clelia 
Cherub Clement 
Chẽſalon Cleobis 
Cheſed Cleobulina 
Chéſil Clehbulus 
Chesitah Cleomedes 
Cheſne Cleomenes 
Cheſtlloth Cle6pas 
Chetium „ Cleopatra 
_ Chevan Cleophinte 
Chicheſter Clophe 
Childebert Cleoftratus 
Chilebrand Clermont 
Childeric Clesides 
Chileab Cleveland. 
Chili Cleves 
Chilion Clinias 
Chiperic Clio 
Chimham Cliſthanes 
China Clito 
Chinchin *Jitormachus 
Chincſe Clitus _ 
Sho Clödion 
Chippur or Cl6dius 
Kippur Clocomir or 
Chiron Clodemir 
Chiſlon Cloghe 
Chittim Clötair 
Chiun Clõtho 
Chloe Clotilde 
Chnin or Knin Clovis 
| Chobar Cluentius 
Chocolicoca Cluſia 
Choreba Cly mene 
Cleſhan-Ri- Clytemneſtra 
ſhathaim Coba 
Choſroty C6chim 
Chriſt Cochinchina 
Chriftian Cockermouth 
Chriſtiern Cocy'tus 
Chriſtina Codras 
Chriſtopher Cocranus 
Chromitinus Cölcheſter 
Chrönicles Cölebrook 
Coleſhill 


Colehõſeb 
Collina : 
Collöthus 
Cologne 
Colophon 
Coloſle 
Coloſſus 
Colimbus 
Colmania 
Comanus 
Commodus 


 CompoRtella 


Conarus 
Concordia 
Confucius 
Connaught 
Conrad 
Conſtance 
Conftans 


Conſtantia 


Conſtantine - 
Conſtantinople 
Conſtantius 
Coũs or cos 
Copenhagen 
Coponius 
C6rban 
Corderius 
Corrinna 
Corinth 
Coriolanus 
Cornelia 
Cornelius 
Corſeus 
Corus 
Coſam 
Coſmus 
Coſtõbarus 
Coz 


_ Cozar 


Cozbi 
Crõſſus 
Craterus 
Crates 


Crate ns 
Cröôötilus 


Cratinus 
Cremona 
Creon 
Creũphilus 
Cr ſeens 
Crete 
Cituſa 
Crimiſms o 
Crimiſus 
Crinas or 
Critias 
Criſpus 
Critheis 
Crithon 
Critobulus - 
Crit6laus 
Croitia 
Croteſus 
Croydon e- 
Croydon 
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Cr6ydth * Dai 
Crus  Diito 
Cteſias D. lecarlia 
Ctesibios Dalia | 
Ctesilochus Dalmandiha 
Crefichon Dalmatia 
Cub Dalmätius 
Cueubão Dimaris 
Cucdafa + Damaſcius 
Cujava Damaſcus 
Colon o, Damanippus 
Caulon Dambea 
Cumanus Dania 
Cimberland Damianus 
Cumer Damiaſus 
Canibect Damiétte 
_ Cldpid - Damigtlla 
Cirio Damſs 
Cuſh Dammim 
Cufhi Damo 
Ciſpidus Damocles 
Cöthah Damocrates 
Cathbert Damocritus 
Cäthites Damõdice 
Lux mon Damon 
Cyan Damöſt rates 
Cyannippus Damöſtratus 
Cyaxires Dampiere 
_ Cy'clops Dan 
Cy'dias Dinae 
Cy/na Danby 
Cyneas Danditions 
Cynoctphalus Danderry 
Cynopoſis Daneherg 
Cy nthus Dänemark 
Cy 'prian Daniel 
Cy pros Dannah - 
Cy/pris Dantzick 
Cysſelſùs Dinube 
Cyrene : Diphidas 
Cyrenivs Daphne 
Cyricchus Dara 
Cyriades Dirconim 
Cy'ril Darda 
Cy'ras Dardanblles 
Cytherea Dargania 
Cy'zicus Dardanus - 
Caar _ Dares 
Dun 
AB A- Darius 
SHETH Darking 
Daberath Dakon 
Dibir Darlington 
Dibul Darmſtadt 
Dacia Daroma 
Dacianus -_ Dartford 
Dacius - Dartmouth 
Dadan  Dirwentwater 
Didivan Datames® 
Dageſtan „ Dithen 
_ Dacbiftan Dath&ma or 
 Diagobert Dathman 
Dagon Daventry 
Dabertus David 
Daimechus Diupbine 


Debi? 


Deborah 
L'ecan 
Dees polis 
Dectbatut 


Decianus 
Decius 
Dedalus 


Dedan 
Dajahfra 
Nejoces 
Deiotarus 
Deiphile 
Detphobus 
Deliah 
Delaiah 
Delos 


Delphos 


Demas 
Demaoratus 
Dernctrivs 


Democles 


Democritus 


Demddice 
Demophilus 


Demophon 


Demokhbton 
Demoſthenes 


Denbigh 
Derbe 


Derby 


Deutilion 
Devonſhire 


Deuteronomy 
Deuteroſis 
Deuxponts - 


Dey 


| Diadurnenus 


Diagorus 
Diana 


Dianbaker 


Diblain 
Dibatha 
Dibon 
Dibri ä 
Dicearchus 
Diceneus 
Diaty/nna 
D:dacus or 


Didgo 
Didier 


Didimus oe 
Didymus 
Did-ichma 


Diémens 


Dieppe 


Diklak 


Dimas 
Dinnah 
Dimon 
Dinah 
Dinkrchus 
Dinhabah 
Dinöcrates 


Dioceſatca, 


Dioclefian 


Dioôdorus 


Di6genes 
Diognetus 
Diomedes 
Dion 


Diony ſius 


Diophantus 


Dioſcorides 


Diõſcorus 
Di6ſpolis 


Diotrephes. 


Diphilus 


Diſham 


Diſhon 
Diſmas or 
Deſmas 
Div 


Dixmuy de 


Dodaim or 
Dudaim 
Dodainim 
Dodivah 
Dodonah 
Doeg 
Doetburg 
Doge 
Dömbes 
Dominick 
Domitian 
Domitilla 
D6nald 
Dönatus 
Dünavett 


Doöncaſter 


Dongallus 
Dorcas 
Dorcheſter 


Dordrecht or 


Dort 
Doria ' 
Doris 


- Dormin 


Dorſetſhire 
Doſithéus 
D6than or 
Döthain 
Douay 
D6uglas 
Downham 
Draco 
Drayton 
Drexéllius 
Drogheda 
Droitwitch 
Drima 
Drümos 
Drusilla 
Drüfus 


Dry'nomos or 


Dry'mas 
Dddia 
Didim or 
Dodaim 
Vüncan 


Dundee, Fa _ 
Dunkirk © = 
— Dunſtable Ela 
 Donwich Elai 
Dura Elam 
'Durandus Elbe 
Dörham Elbẽne 
Du 8 Elbéuf 
Elbing 
\A/ Sörar Eldaah 
Eadigna Edad 
F/anfrid F/lead 
Eſ/aduif Elealeth 
Faton Fleaſah 
F/bal Eleazar 
_ F/bba Elefto 
E'/ben Electra 
Eben · mẽlech Eleanõra 
Eben- zer E'teph 
E'beror © Eleſbain 
Heber Eleus 
Eberbärdus Elcuſis 
F'beys Eleuthérus 
' Ebiafaph leuten, 
F/bion Fleutheropolis 
Eb6da F/leward or 
E/ bon E/htelward 
E'broin Elhanan 
E/rbuick El 
Ecbatäna F/liab 
Ecdic ius Eliadab 
Ecdidpa + Eliahab 
A/chzib Elijah 
Eceb6lius Elikim 
E/ cho E/tiam 
E/dbald Elias or 
F'delwald Elijah 
E'ded Eliaſaph 
E'der  Eliaſhip | 
E/derus Eliathah 
Edeſſa Elicians 
E'dgar Elidüre 
Eagehin E'liel 
E'dinburgh FEliczar 
Edmond Elihöreph 
Edna Elihu 
E/dom Flika - 
Ed6mia E/lim ' 
*E'dred Elimech 
Edrei Elionii 
Eduma Elionéus 
Edward Elipaal 
Edwin Elipandus 
E'gbert - F/liphal 
Egeria Eliphalath 
Egẽſta Eliſha | 
4 E'liphaz | 
rd Elis 
E/gl Eliſabeth 
Jer Eliſha 
E'glon Eliſhah 
Egmont Eliſhama 
E/gypt Eliſhaphat 
Ehud Eliſheba 
Eichſtadt Elithua 
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A Caratoerr of Names: of Perſons and Places. 


Fiihs Ephraim Evander Fannius:  Gebellugs  Gedaliah © 
F/liud Ephiciris. Eviriſtos Firamund or Gbicnis Gedeon 
Eliziaphar Ephiernus Edbulus Pharamund Gabii . Oeder 
Eliz ur E phratah Buchtrius Farneſe Gabinius Gederoth 
Filiſmere E/phrach FEüclid“  Fauſts Gabriel Gador 
Elmödam FE'phrow Fre Fanfting Gabrielle Gehasi 
Elnian Epirus Euergstes Fouſtus Gad Gehnna 
Elndthian  Epicdrus  FEudoxia  Fayab Gadara: Celifius 
Elobi Epidsurus Endoxius Feldkirlo Oda er, * Gelbus. 
E/lon Epiménides Exdoxus Felix Gaddiel. Geliloth: - 
Elpidius Epimetheus E“Vvelſnon Ferdinand Giddi | Celman 
Pinngburgh Epiphinia Evenus: Feredi6thus Gademes or GCemilli 
Eltico of Epiphanius BEvephenus Fergus  Gad6maſia Gemariak 
Elteea' ” on | 4 rrmny e ee a : — : 
Eltéketh pping ugtnia: ermin _ Cador eniva 
Eltölcon 2 wr Eugene or — 2 Ciabam Genaa 
Eltölad E/ ran Eugenius Ferrara Gihar Genẽ ſarech 
lui Erasiſtratus Eugipput er Feſtus Gaiabmim Geneſis 

| Elvzai a i Fethdlmackus Galanus  Genſerioh 
Ely Flamborough Oajéta e  GenGbath- : 
Elymais Flaminius Cajets Gedvfrey 1 
L'iymas Flanders? @Gainas George 

| Elz/abad Flavius Gainſborough Georgia 

lis Emeſs Flavian Gaius)  Gera 

E/mims. _ Florence Galitea Geraldh 
Emminuel or E/rith  -— Eun6mius Florentive CGalatia” Gers 
Eminuel Erithrks  FEuGdias  Florianus Oaligis Gerife / 13: TOY 
Emmaus: E'rkenwald' Ev6diug Flöri Gölilee Geri | 
E'inmerit FErmeric Eupätor Flbrinus Galileo: _ Gergoodnies 
Empedodtes F/rneft Euphrates Fohi Giallis | Genmfinivus 
Enabrie Eſcdrial Euphémius Fontainhlesu Gallienus' Germwnue/ 
Enaim | Eſfiradlow Euphörbue Fontaribis Gallinicus GCenmenh&m 
Enan E/ ſdras or Eupherion Fordingbridge Gi loway —Gerintius. 
Endor Vera Eupblemus Forma | 
Endy/mion Eſhbial Euripides PFortaventdra 
Encas Eſh/ ban Europa Fortunitus / 
En-Eglaim Eheolt  FEvury'dice Fort-Dewin: 


| Enginna Eſfitzols _. Eury/medon Frampton 
Enpinnim Efhiemes Pury'theus Francfort 


nge Eli Eusébius Francis c 
Engeibert E/ ſrom Euftiohius Frances ur 
| Enhaddaly Eſ. nes Euſtäthius Franconia Ganking Geſtrivie 
Enhazor F/ſſew Eutérpe Frawenburgh Giramas Get 
Fnico Fes Euthimius Frecilſus Gircivs Gether 
Emmiſhpat Eſtremaddra Euthrydftes Fredeghrius GCireb — Gotheimany | 
E'nna E/ther Futr5pius Fredegünda Garginus Getdliz - 
Enneſkillingor E/tam Euty/ches Fred icla Girgerie Gibbar 
Vuniſkilling E/tan Eutychides Frefinkfivld GCaris Oibder hon 
Eanödius FEtcocles FEuty'chivs Fribourg Garonne Sibeah 
Eno Ethalides Edtichus' Friot Gaſobign Sion 
| Enoch E'tham abi Frumentivs Gitam Gibriltas 
| Enrogel Wrhan Ez/bon Friſtemberg Cath Gideon 
Enſhemeſth E/thenim Ezékiel Fulgentius Givlen Giges or 
Epamin6ndas E/thelbar® zer  Fdlvis Givlon oo Gyyev 
E paphrs = E-/thelbert' © E/vion G Golan  Gibow 


F E/paphroditus E/thelred' 78 Aal. Gauriouy Gilbert 


E'paphus F/thelftng F Giaſh GCizs Gilboad' 

Epe E'thelwolf Abiinus' G4. Gax#bar  Cildas 
Ethb6al Fabuls Gibards' Gaziira Gude” 
Ethi6pia' Fabricius Oibael or Oster Gilead” 
E'thnarch' Fadus Gabtluy Gallus Giles 
F/thni Faith Gibarka Oi Gilgal 
Ethödious Fakir Gibara' or Gebal Gilothy 
Evagoras Falldpivs Gabera Geber Simo 


Ev'geius Filmouth- GCibbathy Gibim Cineth er 


A CaraLoouvs of Mad of pern and Places. 


Ginath Go Himath Hittuh Hen Heram 

Girone 1 Havana Heogiſt Hezekjah Ho! 
__ Gidlia Gyli amaxobiana Hivilah Henneberg Hezir Hot 
_ GlamGrgart om — — Havoth-Jair any Hiarnus Hoj 
Glaphyra Haar- Hameditha Havran Henley Hicſog | Ho! 
Gl | Hibak- Himmon or Hayhburgh or Hepha ' FHiddai Ho! 
GliGenbury kuk Chamon Hamburgh Hepher Hiel Hot 
Glacerius Häbor- Himor Haziel — Heph6ftion Hierapolis Ho 
Glouceſter Chibor or Hamoth-dor Hazar-idda Hephzibab Hierax Ho 
Ganine © Caboras Hamönah Hazar-gadda Heraclea Hiero Ho 
Gnidus | Aibſpurg Himpſhire or Hagar-mavith Heräcleon #Hier6cles = 
Gobries Hacalian Hantſhire | Hazar- i Heracle6polites Hiezdnymuy 15 
Godfrey Hacichban Himuel Hazar-ſofim Heräclian Hilary He 
Golc6nda Hicatah  Hamul. Hazazel Heraclides Hildebrand . 
Golgotha _ Hichilah Hamvital Häzerim Heraclitus Hildef6nſur Ho 
Goltah Hachm6ni Hanchung Hazezon-Ti- Heraclius Hildegarde Ho 
Gomirus Hadad  Hanamcel mar - Hercules Hilderie 1 
Gomer Hadadébrer Häban Häziel Hercy/nia Hildeſhiim — 
Gombrrha Hadadrimmon Hanani Hazor Hereford Hillel He 
Gbndebald Hadar Hahaniah He Heres,  Hilſborough He 
Gondemar Hidaſhaor Hananiel Headon Herillus Hilen Hd 
Ghndioch  Chariafls Hanathon Hebrew or Heribert e H. 
G6phra _ Hadafſah Hannah Heber Hema  Himegeus H. 
Gordignus Haderſlében Hannekeb or Hebron Hermachus Hincmar Hi 
i Corgias © Hadid or Nekeh  FHebronaor Herman Hingham Hi 
1 G6hen / Chadid Hannibal Ebrondh Hermanſtadt Hingb6a U. 
Gottenburgh Hädington Hannibaliänus Hebrus Hermanſtéin Hinnom H 
G6ttorp  Hadlsi ' H'nniel Hecale HeErmas Hipatius wv N 
Gb Hidley Hinathon FHecate Hermatinus Hypatius H 
Gracchus:- | Hadbram Hanum Hechen Hermenigilde Hipparchia H 
Grintham FHidrach or Haphraim Hecla Hermes Hipparchus H 
- Gritian -A'dra | Hara He&tor Hermias Hipparus H 
Gritus Haerlem Haran Hecuba _ Hermion Hippicos H 
Criveling Hägar Harbonah Hedwige Hermodörus Hippo 1 
Graveſend. Hagardas Harborovgh Hegai . Hermbgenes H ipp6crates H 
Greece Haggii Hiredor  Hegeſias | | Hermon Hippocrene H 
Gretawich Higgi Hered' ' Hegedippus Hermopoltisa Hippodame 1 
808 _ Haggiah Hareth Hegefiftratus Hermundũri Hipp6lita H 
Grenada Haggiar Hitim Hegetorides' Hero Hipp6litus 1 
Grenoble Higgith Hariph Heidelberg Herod ipp0menes 7 
Grimoildus Hain Harndpher | Helam Herodes ' Hipponas p 
Grõdno En or Hazod Helbab Her6dians Hippopodes 7 
Groenland Eiin Härodite FHeldgi Her6dias Hippe FE 
Grylls Higiaz Harold Heleb Her6dion Hippopotamu . 
Guadalajara Hague Haroſheth Helek Her6dium Hiram E 
Guadiina Haguenaw FHarpigus Hélen Her6dorus FHiras þ 
. GuadaloGpa Hainan Harpalice Hélena Herõdotus Hircinus | x 
2 Hainault Hirpalus Helene Her6on. Hiſiam } 
Guilid - Hainſhem&h Hary6crates Helenus Herophilus Hispaniola | 
Guam Hilebas . Hirtford , Heleph Hersilia + Hittites. , 1 
Guamangas Halah Hartlep6ol Hlez Herieli Hivites I 
_ Guanak Hialam Haruphite HHeliades Herzegovina Hobah | J 
Guftilla Hilberftadt Hiaruz Helice Heſer Hödaviah F 
Guaxacs Hileſworth Harwich Hélicon Heſhbon Ho6dſhi'sr 1 
Gichew ' | Hilior « | Haſddiah  Heliodorus Hefiod Chodthi E1 
GG 5; Cali Haſelm&re Heliogabalus Heſione Hoentiveil 
Guglders Chäli Hiſhabiab Heliöpoli⸗ Heſper . H6ham | 
erpſey * Halibicha © Haſhbidana Hellidius Heſperia Hohenſtei 
Guibert or + Hili-beg |; Hiſhem FHelleniſts Her perus Holderneſſe | 
Guilhert. + Holicarnaſſus Haſhmondh HelJeſpont Hehii | Holofernes | 
Guido: Ha'oeſh Haſhub ©  Helon Helton. Holon | 
Quinta _ Hillifax . Haſhäb ank Heman Héſſe HFolſtein | 
Gini, Ham ; Hiſhum , HeEmdan Heſechy'us Homer | 

Gurbfal — Haſſenaah Hemödes Heth Hom6nus 

Guſtavus — Haäthul  Hemona Hi&hlen Hondfiras , 
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A Car Alo of Names of Perſons and Places- = 


; Hofloratus | Hy perion of mbres'- „Ida / 
| Honorius Hypermneſtra a/mbri + Ida/cius' abs ah Maas 9 
Hophrah Hypiſcritea ames - Vdalah ſhaſi „ 
Hor Hypiſerẽon min Idathy/ FE gr oth mri 
Horace Hypsi ile a mnia cathy rſes eſharelah Ina 
Horam Hyr 01 ; Fang I'ddo - Eſher Vnachus 
Horb Hy cania J. naior  Idomeneus Jeſhimon Ina'rtus 
A — 4 | yreanus Jaan?  Idumea eſhiſha i Inca ; 
| nn RE 4 | ancoma- Idumeans cthua Inciti/tos i 
EE, Jaun or Tea has 
Horites A/AKAN Janne: 13 eſhut | Indiga'rus 
WW mb 1 2 lee „ 
Hormiſdas Jiafau. Ing "A e -1o elſelmẽre or Indülphus 
id Horon or : 3 Ta roars E Jecamiah Giſlemdre Indus | 
ſug Oronaim Tiaziah xs ah Jechonias a Jẽſſo r Ingerbörges 
% 1 Jak --: fs 12333 ers  TIngermanland 
N Hortenſia = Jabazaites ay Jede a 51 Lagolſtadt 
1 Hortenſus label | a'ochew Ted! h eſual Ingonda 
Hoſ-i Tabeſh-Gilead Japan Jedo Jeſuatey _ Ingulphus 
4 3 row 175050 5 Jeluites Innamba'ne 
Hoſta Jabin fo Jeduthun ſeſus Va 
2 > 4 leber, — Pnſpruck. 
Modis”: * Tiboeh os eth Jehalcel Jetheth Intaphernes . 
: Hoſtã ſi us A 1 af. 2 Iebariel Jethlh Invernéſſa 
| Hoſtilia | 15 k. af blet Jebdeiah Jethro or T9 of 
| Hetham J 1 rah Jchezékel Ra/guel J6ab - 
Höthir Ta 65 22005 ſehian Jéttan Joachaz 1 
ee e ee Jebied | tur eho-has 
” Hibert 44 5 a'rcas Jeho/haz = 6zabel ov Joachim 
, | Hugh Jacobi | 9 ſehöjachin Jezebel Gakim- 
ia Ragssdete 3 6 40s 2 . Jeh6iada ezamialy - 1 oan 
us Hikok 1 ites 4 thah Jehviakim ezdegird. Joanna 
rar 2 #/rib Ichöiarib leéxir T6afh or 
_ 1446 | #rmuth Jehbram &zid Jeh5aſh + 
„ - i Jiddng 50 2 11 , OI 
Him + e 4 Tezra * ob 27 
eee | ro ſa/ſhen Jehovab X ezrahiah Jobal ; 
ee ee 14 | aſhoheam | Jeh0zabad ezrcel _ Joca/ſta 
Hineric Jadur 8 1 Li Be ee 
Hr ngary 4472 6 pe Jehu 15 alia/h- Jocindus o- | 
Hunnibaldus af Aae Jehada glaw Tucindus 
Hintcliffe  Jafs 4 Jeiel | — sel 
Beater J - tp athn el Jekameam 1 Joeluh 
Harham 45 0 v/rtir Jekamiah Jibſam - Joezer 
Hoopah agurndorf ava \ Jempterland or idlaph - Toha | 
Aipim , n . Jemptia im Joha/anal 
wi af . | IE of:  ſeptha or imnah Tohn | 
| Hirai Sos 725 ' Jepththah jon or Jolada or - 
Hiram ha's wyck eee — Abjos Jeh6ida 
1 ferah Vkkeh © Joiarib 
"5 2 1 212 Jerahmtel Vkſworth or Teinville 
Hoſhi: ah = ziah bas wg Vckworth Jokdeam 
„„ eribal, 111 tn 
Hihath 11 Jhers Jericho or Epida Jokmean 
Hua im 5 by Ibis Jerieo lai Jokſhan. . 
| Hyacinthiud _—_ Ibleam = Jericon Vicheſter Jo tan 
1 3 l Ibrajm Jerimoth Hly/ria or J6kth 
Hy'bleas ahzerah ri Jercon.or Wiericum TJolauser 
Hy'dra my Fbum Jen Iimen las 
Hyginus a kim | I/bycus eroboam * Ius Jon er 
Ae ama/ica Vbzan Jerom 112 or | © Yonns 
Hi'ltus nb Ica'ria Jeronymites 1:il-liza J6na 
Hylobians amaſoie 3 cares p erſey Iman Ie 
| Hs | imba | I/chabod Jerubba/al Ima'us Jonah 
ee ee eee Ichoglans' . Jerdel Imbreel Jonas 
Hyplrides 7 mblicus _Icopium 1323 Imertte of | Jonavhant 
- J#/mboli, _. Linus Jerüſbſæ : Imirdte | , lenis 5, ,, 
| L Jonichud * 


'& Crxratoouniof Namesof Parſons and/Blaces: 
 Leveryoel, 


Tonichuvor 
lonittius - 


Vical 
Iſciriot or 
Ifcarioths 
V/ſchia 


Icdegerdes or 


Iſdigerdes 


Iſenbrindus- 


Iba 
I/ſhbale! 
Iſhbibbnev/ 
Iſhboſlieth 
Vhmiet 
1Yhhmaiah 
I'fhtoly 
Iſhdah 
J-idas 
liidore + 
Iigomus 
Ff 
Isites“ 


Vilington 
Iſmachia 


- JIfmaiah 


Hocrates 

Hpiham or 
Iſpahan 
Iſrael 


 Vraclites 


V/oachar / 
Iſſedon 
IViTelor 
V fel 
Iſſus or 
I'ſus 
I'fachay 
I'ftria 
Vſvi - 
Itabbriue- 
Vtalus 
Vealy 


 Vthaca 


Vzchar Kinahbh  Lampdetia- 
* Kingsale 0 

Alahis or Kinziton 
N Kebin Kinnatalus: 
Kabgtel Kinnereth 
Kachemire Ninroſſe 
Kideſh: Kioſem 
Kadegadelites K io 

Kadmiel Kippur 

Kadmonites Kit-haréſhsth Litgatus 
Kadimim Kirjah: Lingborne 
K aimdichites: Kirjathdins Languedoc 
Kalends Kirjah»;rba ' Linſ{down: 
Kalm6uesor Kirjath+jearim Linthw 
Kalmdecks Kirjath-oantab1L5o or 
Kaminiec- 77 ee Laos 
Kiraites:- Ki | Laocson 
Karkia - Kiſhon Lö dice 
Kaſchaw Kite Laodicékca 
Kifbbor EKithliſh Laodomia 
Kaſbi K ition Laomefdow 
Kafideans Kittim- Laon 
Kafikerm6er KnäreſboroughLäpidoth 
Keaulin Köningſberg Lipland 
 Ketbbers: Körah Lar 
K&Edar Köthath Lira or 
Kedem | Koztbah  Larindas 
Kedemah Kuſhaiabh Lres 
Kedemoth L Lariſſa 
Kedeſh A'A-BI1A Lafſciris: 
Kedwilla Lidah* Läſha | 
Kehelathaly» Laadaf Liſthenes- 
Keicah Liback or Lafus 
Kelitah  Laubach' Lathy'rus 
Kelwulf Liban Latinus- 
Kemuel Labdacus- Latium ! 
Kenath Labeo Latomie-- 
Kenaz Labérius Latona 
Kindal Labienetus Laverna- 
Kenelm Labienus Lavinia or 
Kenites Laboſardach or Layighs 
Kenigzites' LaboroſoarchodLivrenee 

nethus Laboſsardach Lavaanne 
Kenſington Lacedemon or Lazach 
Kent Sparta Lazarus 
Kent LaeedemöntansLaziant or 
Kepa Lacheſis'/ Lixians- 
Keppa or Lichiſh 3 

H Lacidas Leah 

Kerem Lac6niz Leander 
Kermes' Lactäntius Leabtuag 
Kroes Lidiſlauy Learchus 
Kerrey Ladoga Lebanon 
Kevitalr Lähmas Lebioth 
Ketürah Liiſt : Lebbẽ us 
Kextolm Lais or  -Lebna 
IkEzia Lẽſen Lébonah 
Kéris Licum Lecah 
Kibberoth Lima Lechi 
Kibiah Lambert Lectus 
Kiburg Limbeth Ltda 
Kidrow Lambinus Leden 
Kiel Limech Leeds 
Kiaw Lamia Lee 
Kimbskow Lampidius Leetpoober 


opo 
Le6polftadt 
Le6ſth ene» 
Ledtychide 
Leovigildus 


Leuviglidus 
1 gl 


per 
Leporius 


| Leptimes 


Lerida 
Leros 
Leſches 


| Leſchus 


Léſina 
Leſtrigones 
Léſtwilhiel 
Leta 
Lethe 
Lettioe 
Letus 
Letuſhim 
Leuba or 
Li6ba 
Leucipp® 
Leucippus 
Leucius 
Leucothee 
Leictra 


Levi 


Leviathan 


Levites 


Leviticus 


Leutherie 
Leitheric 
Leitkirk 
Leutomiſſel 
Lewen 


A Car 


v. Lewes L6amim Lutgarda er 5 — homet „Manéth 
Lewis 'Loanda . \Lviitgarda Neben Sidenhead Manf fredenls 
Lewiſa oo Lo6chi 'Lither y 150 Mäidſtone N. aber 
| Louiſa Licuſtus Litterworth Macrina Maiine Maniaces 
Libinius Locũſta Lützen acrinus Maine Maniöth 
N Libanon Lad bar Lüxemburg Macrbbians 2 .Manilius 
Libanus Log Luz Macröbius «ju IM Manille 
Liber Loire Lycaon acrocep \Miningtree | 
Liberatxs Lois 'Lycionia — ow ;Minliys 
Liberius 'LiHards Lycomedes or Madagaſcar Ma ma Manna 
Libia or Lollianus Lycopbran Madai Makaz . Mano6ah 
bia Lollius Lycopolis Madaii \Makheloth Mansfield 
Libnüh Lombardy Lyceéfthenes Madeſpingn Oey:  Minsfeldt 
Libnith  L6ndon Ly'cia Maderas Mala Mantous or 
Libni Longinus Lyeũr Mädian Mälac 1 Mantua 
5 Libra Longford Ly'dda Madmanah (Malachy Manäcips 
Libümia 'Longomonta- Ly dia Madrid -Malaga Manuel 
Libuſſa , mus ynn Mä don Mälatha Maoch 
Licetus Löngue ville Lyncius Madüra Malcham Mon 
Licinius Loreto Lyncürius Mäeſtricht Malchia Mäpſe 
Licingz Loriain Lysfinies - Magaddxo «Malchiel Mar 
| Lidbury Lot Lyeimachus Mägas Malchijk Marähs 
Liddeſdale Lotan Lysippus Migbiſh. or Malchicam or Maraciybs 
Ligeric Lothain Ly/ks Migpiah Melchiram : Mira or 
Lidia or Lothärius Ly'cias Maigdalen Malchiſhüa or; Märah 
Lydia Lotophigites Ly/ſtra M gdebuyg Melchihäa Maräla ar 
' Lichſtentfin Loughborough Lyzsinder Migdiel Mälchom + Merela 
4 Liege Louvain Ly Magdoles Malchus Marändus 
Liguria 5 Louvre ed or Maldives  Marithe 
, Ligärius Lübeck MA/ACAR Mageth M:1don Marcella 
5 Lilich Lubith Maacah er Magedan Mäldvinus Mareelliinys 
Lille Lüblah Mackedah Majedan or ; Mialegs Marcellina 
Lilly Liblin  Maccati Medan Milichus Marcellinus 
Lima Lucinia \Maai Magellan Mälle Marcellus 
Limburg Lucanus Mäarah agell,nica Mallotes March 
Lindaw Lucca Maasiiah 'Miaghbis - Mallat Marcia 
Lindisfarg Lucerne Maaziah Magbihor N elothi  Marcian ; 
Lindeſey Lucianus Mabratha Mcgbis Malluch er +Marcianopolis 
Lingen Lucidus Mabd ai Magi -Maloc Marcion 
Linus Licifer Macar Magi nus Malmſbury Marcius 
Lintz Lucilius Macäreus Maygliago Malta or Marcomagni 
Lions Lucilla | Maciria Magninus Melita : Marcomir 
Lionn6is Lucina Macarius Magneatius "Malthice Marcoul 
Lipiri Lſicius Macizaror Magnefia Meme + Marcilphug 
Lippe _ Lucom6dia Maciffar Magnus 2 Mareus 
Lippomaqnus L con Macbeth —.— Mamgre 'Mardjke 
Lipfius Lucritia Macabées or _— | | Mamertings Mardocam- 
Liriope 'Lucretivs Machabies Mahilahss Mamertys padus 
Liſthon Luctatius Micchia Mah6la Mamelucs ' Mardochgi 
Lifias or  LuckGllus Micclesfield or Mahalalzel M Ammon M a 
fray Liicus Mixfield Mahalath Mamgeer  Mareb 
Liftux - Lud,  Macdbnald Mahili , Minachas 2 
Liſnia Lidim Macdöff Mohali Manaen or A 
Litchfield Ludölphus Maced6nia Mahimed Manihem Mar 
Lithuinia Lägdus Macedönius Mahanaim or Manaſſes A 
Litmore L go Micer  Maniim fy yr Ma | 
Liturgy 'Luithbert Macanes Mahärai or anaſſeth Mar 4 
Hin Luitpränd Machion Marii Mancheſter Mariana 
Livia Luke Machbandi Mahirbal Mandhna Mariembourg 
Livius or Limburgh Michbena Mahaud Mindane Marigus 
| Linden  Machera Mahazioth {Mandinls Maris 
Livonia or 16 ndy Macherönte Mab&quil * ndaring Marius 
Liefland Linen Machiavel Mahl Mads Mak 
Liza Lipus Michir Mihlon. Mindrakes Marlborough 
, Lizad Lustig lach gte Mab6! Mandroales Mermiries 
ED POOR 1113 Manes Mirmors 
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guacos of Names of Peas and Places, 


A Ciro of Names of Perſons and Places 


n "Miurienne Melchiſedech Merome Migdsnia Mnäſon 
Marn Mauritinia Meleiger eroth Migd6nius - Mnemoſy/ns | 
Mirnas Mauritius Melea Merovee or _— Möab 
Miro Miuvia Melech Merouece —_—_ *  M6abites 
Marocco Mauzim or Meles Meroz lothor Möavia 
Mironites Maözim Melfi Mervin Macelloth Mödena 
Marofia * Maxentius Mejiapor Meſha or Milan Mödius 
Marpeſſa Maximian Melickrtos Meſſa Milcah or Mödon 
Mirpor Miximian6po- Meligalus Meſhach Melcha ' Moenius' 
Marquiſate lis Melinda Meſhelamiah Miletum or Mderis 
Mirs Maximilian Melia Meſhellemith Miletus Möeidah er 
Marſilles Maximilla Melifſus Meſhellemoth Milfordhaven Molitha 
Markas Miximin Melli Meſhüllam Mis Mogöl 
Martha Maximus Mellito Meſhüllemeth Millet Mold via 
Martin Mazagin Mel6thi Meſmes Millo er Moliſia 
ome  Mazarina Melpömene Meſ6hah or Mello Moloch 
 Ma'tiniinus Mäzuan Melza or Meſebia Milo Molorchus 
Martinico Meander Malizar Meſopotamia Miltiades  Moliicca 
Marty/'rius Meirah or Memminghen Meſsiah r Mind6ra Momus 
arva  Maata Menimius  Meſsias Minchead - Monialdus 
Mardlluus Meath Memnon Meflalina Minerva Monhaze 
Marüthas Meaux Memphis Meſſina Minni or Monima or 
Marwyn Mebunnii er Memuchan Methodius Menoi Mony'ma 
Mir Mobaria Menides Methuſie) or Mingrelia Monobizus 
Miſal or Mecca Menahem Methaſalah Minnith or Monomotize 
_ Mithal Mecherath, Menan Meto Mennith Mon ſerrat 
Miſhboth&ans Mech6achan Meninder Metra, Minorca Montänus 
Maſcilat Mecklenburgh Mencrites or Metrodorus Minos Montjoye 
Maſcezel or Meconas Menecrites Melizaloyr Minotaure Montmelian 
| „ag MMeédad Mendgligeri Möſel Mint Montmorencf 
aſcon Medalah Menelaus Meuſe Minätius Montpelier 
Maſ6via Médan or Menedemus Mexico Mirandola Montréal 
Maſrekah Madan Meneſarchus Mezahab or Miriam Montrôſe 
Miſſa Medés or Meneſteus or Meziab Mirmecides Möpſos 
Miſſads Madiba Neneſteus Mia Mirrha or Msrabites 
Maſſagetes Medirdus Meeni Miamin My'rrha Moravia 
Maſſaſiane Media Menippus Mibhar Miſhacl or Morea 
Maffiniſa Medes . Mennazs Mibſam Miſcel Moriah 
Mata Média Mendis Mibzar ar Miſellus  M6:imond 
Matai6ne Mcdicis Menothai or Mabſar Miſhaim or Morliix 
Matiman Medina Ma6nathi Micah Miſain Mörpeth 
Mitan Mediterranean Mephiath Micha or Miſheal os Morpheus 
- Mitane Medon Mephit6ſheth Michas Meſa © Morlaques 
Matapin Medraſchim Merab Michael M \ma or Mor!agnes 
Matathias Media Meräiah Michaiah Mina Moſch 
Mathilda or Med way Meriioth Michal Miſna Moſco 
Matilda Megaby/ſes Meran or Michal r  Mitchah os Moſcovy 
Mathifalem Megiafthenes Merrah' Michol Methca Moſeroti wr 
Matis Megtra Meari Michmaſh Mithra Möſerah 
Mitman __ Megiddo Mercia Mithmethatho#Mithr&dah or Mdſes 
Mitred Megilloth Mercury Michmethah Mithridites Moſkeftroon 
Mätran Meherdites Meremoth or Micipſa Mi.reus Mae lſtröom 
Mittannah Mehetabeel Meremath Midianites Mitylege Moöulius 
Mattaniah Mehir Mere ee, Midas Mizor or Mountacute 
Mittatha' Mehujiel Mires Middleburgh Miſor 67a or 
Mattathias Mehöman Meribaal Middleſex -' Mizpah Möſa 
Mattenfli or Mein Merida Midian er  Mizphaor M6zambiqu# 
Mkirtthat _' _ Mek6nah or Merionetſhire Midian'' Meſphe Mcſambique 
Mfitthew  Mokonah "Merlin * Midſcoor Mezraim or Muivia 
Matthias Melampus Meroc Miceſlaus Meſram Mäca 
Matthithiah | Meldnia ' Merodach M gdalel or Mizreh Mulhauſeo 
aud Melanion Merodach Ba- Magdalel Mizrehoth Mdlvias 
ur Melchiades la dan Migdal-Gad maim Munaſichits 
aurcgat * Melchi Merom or Migdal-Senna Mizzah or Minſter 
* 2 + Milchian Mirom Migdot Méza n, 
4 17 . 1 : - f or 
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A rhe of Names of Perſons and Places. 


_ Msphim Nabhäbki © Nebato” | Nethandel or Niphätes Nymphodores 
ns rr ey -  Nahlat'  Nabath  Nathan&el. > + ö 2 
Mirray Nihor Noᷣbo Nethanjah er Niphus Nne 
Muſcu: Nahum — — Mis % 
Mächi or Näiades zar Netherlands Niſe r? Ny/ſlot *© 
Maſi Najen Nebuſhãban Netbinims ' Nine 3 
Muſaribes Nain 72 1 Nebucar-idan Netopba Nifbin ANNES“» 
Miſes - Niioth a, Nechs' - Netophati Niſmes' © + Oaſis ' 
Muſeum | Nijoth - Neckar Neübourg  Nifroch ' Oitlands + 
Mdſorites + Nis | Necromaney Neufchäſtel Niſſa Ob | 
as Mäſtapha Nimnes Necröpolis Neéuſtat Niſus Obadia 
| | Mcſulmen Namür NeQancbo Newark Nitkirdus  O'bdora 
Mutaſiraca Nanci  - Netarius Newberyor ' Nithiſdale | | .+ O'bed | 
Mätian Nangazichi Nedabiah or Newbury Nitocris Obed-Edom 
Mutinus Nanquin Nadebiah _ New-Caſtle No o  Olbeliſks ** 
Mätius Nanſberg Needham New-EFogland No-A'mmon' 9828 
2 My'a Nanterre Netrda . New-Foreſt ' Noadiah Oberweſel 
| Myagrus Nantes Negapitan New-Found- Noah | on | 
; Mycone . Nantwich + Neginoth land Nöailles © rvatory 
{ | Mylitta Näphtali Negombo New-Hauſel Noare or Ora , 
| Myndus Naphtihim Negro New- Jerſey Noirath | Ocean 
a Myra | Niples Negropont New-Märket Nob Ochinus 
l Myſica Niplouſe or | Nehel Newport + Nobah © Ofchus 
* My'rmidon Neapolis Nehemiah New-Town - Nod Oel 
tape Myrmillons Narbatha Nchiloth or New-York Nodinus + Oferan 
i Myron Nirbon Necaloth  Nabbaz Notema Octavia 
4 Myrrhe Narcis Nehüſhta or Nibſhan . oh Octaviänus 
þ My'rſes Narciſſus Noöheſta Nicander hah , Odaia 
an My'rtle Närden or Neiel or Nicanor — i; Ont 
way | Nierden Nthiel Nicarigua Nola .__ Odenitus 
as N Nirdo Neila - Niciria Nomades Older TS 
| N or Narenza Nekeb Niciule N6nius Oden 
: Niham Nirſes  Nemea | Niciulis  N6npus Oꝰman , 
Niamaor FNarsinga Nemeßänus Nice Nönſuch Oſman | 
* Nõema | Naſamones Neméſis | ie ene Nöphah O / f 
| Niaman Naſbas or Nemours Nicttas , | Nophet ; Odvacer ' 
Naarii o Nabath - Nemuel or Nichodémus or Noradin , Odonarches ' 
Hezrai Niſeby Nimul _ Nicodemys Nörfolk .Ocbilia i 
nd Niaran Niſi or Nennius Nicholas, Nermandy- - Oecalia a 
Niarath Niſhi Neoceſirea Nicias Northampton Occumenius - - 
Naas Naſſau Neophytus MNicocles North-Cape Oedipus 
0 Naaſſon Naſſüff Neoptolemus Nicocrates Northföreland Ocnomaus 
ns | Nab Natagai  Nephalia Nicoläitans North@mber- Ocnone 5 
eg | Nabal Natälius Neépheg oer Nicolas land | Oendtrus 
Naballo Nathan Näpheg Nicolaus Northwich - Oeſel 
Nabarzines Nathaniel or Nephi Nichomichus Nerway Oeta 
f Nabathtans Nathanael Nephreus Nichomedes Nottiogham O'ffa 
hs Nabig Natölia Nephtar Nichomedia Novatianus | ; , 
a N-blum Navarre Nephtöah icon Novitus + O'gen | 
Nobonäſſar Naäcrätes Nẽpos Nicoping Novogred . Ogiba . 
Toy Nabonides Navplius Nepotianus Nicopolis Ndbia Ogina © 
00m Naboth , Naxos Neptune Nicofa Nubuninga” + Ofgit ö 
| Nabopolifar Nizareth Ner Nicoftratus Ndis „ Of T 
cute Nichon Näazarites Neratius Nieper kama - O'glo WE, 
| Nadab Naziänzen * Niefter Numäntia Ogy'ges, | 
Nagi va Naziinzum Nieer /, Numémius Ofhad e? 
Nagönner Nea or | 23238 Nigliſſor Numeriänus O hod , 
| Nahilal N6a Neri Nile Numidia O/hel er 
Nohiliel Neacles Neriah + Niles / N6mitor ' Oda 
| Nabaraj Neah Nerigliſler Nimeguen | Nun Oholibam e 
ſen Nähaſh e Neariah oy Nero Nimrod Niremberg + Aholibam 
wo Nie _ | Nzariah Ner6nias Nimſhi Nycteus , Oie pF 
«bite Nabaffon , Neath” Nerva | Nineveh Ny/land Oiſe 
F Nihon | Nebichas Neſtor Ninus | Nymphe O'/keham i 
Ninbi , Nebajoth Neſtorians Niobe NV ph Okehampton 
. 0 igp 
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O'thoi ' Palmoſa'oy | Phiroſh  ' Pedihel * 
O/chaiel  Pathmos Parſhindathasr PEdiiah 
O'cho Palmy'ra Pharsindatba Pedazng 
O/chman or Palphfiruas Parſhore  Pedianug 
Oman Pälſie or Parthion Peers 
- Orhey'bdes Pally Parthafius Pegaſus 
Ottohoni Palti Parthendy Pegu 
Ottockrus Paltiel or Parthenius Pein 
Ottomia Phaltiel - Parthinope Pekah 
Ovation Pampeline Pirthia Pekaiah 
Oudenird Pimphila Parthians Pekin er 
Oddenburg Pimphilas Pirtington Pe6quin 
| Oudoetus Pamphy/tia Partridge Pelagiue 
| Ovid Pamprepius Paxiſatis Pelaiah 
Oũadle Pan Pariah or Pelaſgi 
Ouſe Pancas Parce _ Pelaſgus 
O'wen * neus Pas Peletiah 
Oxford anion Paſchal Peleg 
Oly'mpias O/xus Pinama Paſchasinus Polet 
Oly/mpia Origen O/zen Pandion Paſcan or Pelẽth 
Oly/mpi Origer.iſts Ozias Pandora Phöſſe Pelet 
Olympiad6rus Orion O/zmen Pandoſia  Paſhiphea Pelevs 
Olympus Orithea O/zwi  Pant&tius ' Paſhur Pelican 
 O/man Orkney Pannonia Paſquin Pelion 
O'mar —_— , ARAI or Pandorus Paſſiu | Pelia 
Ombiaſſes O/rmeſkirk Pharki Panther Paſſover Pelopidas 
O' mbrial O/rmond Pacambres Paphlag6nia Paſtoral _ Peloponn 
O/ mer O/rmus Pace  Paphrfitius Pata Pelops 
O/mmeland O/rman or Pachacima Paphos Pa'agons Pelõrum 
Ommiades Ariunah Pachimres Paphus Patal6na Pelüſia 
O:nphale O'rne Pachomius Papias Patina Pelys 
O'mra \ Or6des Pician Papinian Pati no Pembridge 
O'mrid Oromazes  Pacinontanus Papinius Patira Pembroke 
On Oronus Pacius Papirivs Pathmes Penates 
O'nan Orofivs Picoras Pappenh6im Pathros Penda 
Onecantiurne O/rpah Pactolus Parable Pathruſm Pendénnis 
Onega O/rpha Paderborn Paracleté Pathura + Pendle-Rill 
Onesicritus Orpheus Padiſchah Paraceliſus Patience Penctlope 
Onẽſilus Orph6na Pidon Paradiſe Pãtrath - Mõab Peneus 
On+4fimex O'rfi Pacſtow Paragoia Patriarch Pengab, or 
Onesiphorus Orsiopus Padua Paraguay Patriarchate La Hor 
Ongoicks Orte ius Pã gan: Parabia Patriciang Peniel or 
Onias Orthéſias Pagiel or Parany/mph Patricius Penuel 
O gion O/rus Phögel Pararfing Pitrick Penitents 
| Ofniceloy Obe Paginus Paraſceve Pitrimony Peninnah 
| O'nor O'(drid Pigod Piria Pitrobas Penkridge 
O'nſpach Ofander Pai Paris Patroclus Pentiſe 
Ondphrius Ofmindus Pillal P rifh Pätres Penrith 
 O'nyx O ſirie Palitinate Pätliament Pau Penryn 
Opälia O'/fioes or Palatines Parma Pa ve nee Peneford 
O phel Hoſius Palea Parmaſhtsor Pavia Penſylvanis 
O'/phir O/\man Palemon Phermeſta Paul Pentapolis 
O'phites O/naburg Patencia Piarmenas Piula * PEntateuth 
O'philae % Ofvrius Palcologus Parmach Paulina Pentecoſt 
O'blias Olic Paliphatys Parmenian Paulinus Pentheſfilea 
O'phroh O'Fa Palẽtmo Parmenides Palutius Pentheus 
O'phrah er Oilery Paleſtine Parm&nio Pausinias Penzance 
'phra Oi Paleſtrine Parmiers Paz Peor 
Ophritey Oſtend Palety'rus Parniſſus Peacock Perca 
Opinion Oſtörius Palingenius Parniaw Peak Perecio 
Opinionifts O/iich Palinurus Parnormus Pearl Pepin 
O'ppia Offrogoths Pallides Parnus Pebbles Pepuzians 
. Oppianus Oſwald Palladium Piros or PeQoral Perdiccas 
—— Ofwty Pallidius Paxio  Pecinia | Pereyrine 
acls -— Ofwin Pallas Piroth oy Pedagogue 1 
4 4 x : 


pig mus Philippine Picus Plato Pcntieus 
Porter Phraah Philips Norton Picards Pladtian Pontinus 
fricles | Phare or | Philipfadt Picardy Plaũtus Pontõiſe 

Periclymeaus Fare Philipburg Pickering Plectidds Pontpsol 
Pericord Pharathi6ni er Philiſtines Pickford Plefades P6ntus 
Perillus Phara Philiſthda Picks Pleo Pönza 
Peripecians Pharez or Philiſtus  Picdmont Plimanth Pool 
Peripateticks Pharez Philo i Pienza ' P limpton Popayan 
Periſcians Phariſees Philogletes Pier Pliny Pope 
Perjury Pharmacia Philogonus Picrides Pliſtänes Popiel 
Perizzites Pharnabazus Philolaus Picrius Plotina Popilius 
Permia or Pharnaces Philslogus Picrpoiat Plotinus Poppés 
Permſky Pharos ' Philom#la Pigeon Plüra Popu 
P:rnambut Pharpiror .Philomelus Pighius Platareh orcia 
Peanin of {Pharphir {Philometor Pignerol Plato Porcius 
Per6nne Pharsälia Philosides Pignorius Plũtus Pörloek 

| Periſes or Pharsilis  Philopater Pila Po Porphyry 
Perozas » {Pharwim Philo E Pilate Pöckliagton Porſ6nna 
Perpenna Phäſel Philoſopher P:1daſh or Pocũtia P6rtland 
Perſẽ polis Phäſis Philoſtorgius Pheldas Podlaſſia ortsty 
Pirſes ' Phazael Philoſträtus Pilaw Poddlia ortfmonth 
Perſeus Phebidius _ Philoxenug Piétra or Põet Pörtugal 
Perſhore Phe be Phinchas Phälea Poetry Porus 
Perſia Phedima Phineus Pillar Poictiere Porscga 

Perſius Phẽdo Phlẽgon Pilſen. Poitou Põſna or 

Erſis Phẽdrus Phlegyſas Pimble merg PG and Pöſnam 

Pertinh 'Phegevus Phletgius Pindar Polemacke Peoſsidius 
Perth Phémius {Phobus Pind Polemius Poffidonius 
Pertinax iPhemonsce (Phoecas Pinn Pol6mon Poſt 7 
Pertois i/Pheneus iPh6cion Pinytus Policaftro © Poſth6ming 
Per6 iPhenice | Phocis  Piombino Pölla Potũ miu 
Peſcennius Phenicia Phõcus Piram or Pöllux Potũ mon 
Peftilence Pheniciaane Phoclides Phiram-or Pulyarchus Potenza 
Peſo 'Pheraulis Phoenicia Pirathon er Poly'bius Pothereus 
Peta ' Pherecy/des [Pho@nix Phireton Polybus P6tiphar or 
peter Pherenice Phörbas Pireus Pölycarp Pütiphar 
Peterborough Phéron : Ph6rcys . Pirithbus + Poly/cletus Potoſi 
Petersfield Pheröras / Phtormion Piſa Polycrates Poubatan 
Pethahiäh or Phiale | Phormis Piſavirus Polycreta r Poulton 
Phetéia Phichol Phoroneus Piſcator Polyciita Powiſland 
Pethor Phicõla Phoſphorus Piſgat or : Poldathas Prague 
Pethbel or Phidiasor -Photina Ph: ſga . Polydore Pra ſugus 
Phatuel Phideas : Photinus Pisidia Polyd6rous Pratcolus 
Petra Phidolas [Photius Piſiftritus Poly'gomy Praxagoras 
Petilian Phidon | Phraates Piſo Polyglott Prixeas 
Petrirquus or Philadelphia 'Phranza Piſon ar Polygnotus Praxitfles 
Petrarghus Philadelphus Phräortes Phiſon Polyhiflor Precop 

| Petrina /Philander Pbry zia Pitch Polyby/mnia Préſbur 8 
Petröniun \Phitarches Phry/gion Pitheas Polynéus Preſbyt 
Petworth Philaftrius Phry'/ne Pitho Polyphemus Preſlain 
Pevenſey Phildas FPhry/nicus Pithomor Polyſperchon Prefter John 
Peulthaior Philebere Phbry/zus Phichom ' Polyſtrites Preſton 
phollä- i  Phildlphus Phür or Pittacus Polyxtena + Pretor 
Phaeton Philemon Phurat Pius - Pomerinia Pretbrium 
Phaetüſa Philetsrus Phui Placentia Pomerus Prexi{pes 
Phainug Philẽtus Phürah .- Placentius Pomona Priamus 
Phalintus Pbilicus Phara Placiades Pomptin 'Priapendar 
Phalanx Philinus Phut  Placida Pompeiopolis Priapus 
Phalaris Philip Phygellous Plägiary Pompeius Prieſt 
Phällu Philippa | Phy/laRtery Plague - Pempey ' Primifias 
Phalti or Philippeville -Phy/lliv or Plein | Pomp6nius Primiſſas 
Phältiel Philippi Phillis P;anets Pons | Principat 
Phal.zborough Philippians Phy'ntas Planctigenet Pöntefract * Printing | 
Phannias Philippfeus Phy- con PlanGdes Ponthien Priſcian 
Phaniſus Philippidas 'Piali Plata Pontia : Priſcilla 
Phavel Philippides Pic or "Placina -Pontianus 
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Priſcillian 
Priſcus 


Prologue 
Prometheus 


Proptriius 


Pr6phets 
Propontis 
Priſelytes 
Proſer ina 
Proſper 
Protagoras 
Proterius 
Proteſtants 


Proteus 


Proth6notary 


Protogenes 
Provence 


Providence 


Provoſt 
Prudentius 
Prifias 
Prufſia 
Pſalm 
Pſalter 
Pſiltery 
Plamenytus 


+ PſamGtichus 


— 4 
Pſe Jus 


PGdens 
Pulcheria 
Pü non or 
Ph aon 
Pu gatory 
Pütim 


 PutGoli 


Puticl! 


Py/gmies 
Pyl des 
Pyländer 
Pylemeſes 
Py lus 
Pyramid 
Py'rrho 


Pygmilion 


 Pyrrbus © 


Pythagoras 


* Pyrhews 
Py/tho © | 
- * Radagiiſus 

| Raddai | 
Radegonda 


Py/tho © 
Pythoniſſa 


vad 


Räicha 
KRichel 
RKRachinge 


Riachis 


Ridnor 


Quadratus RadGlphus 


Qu nborough Ramadan or 


uakers : Ragaba 
Quantving Rigaw 
Quartcdeciman Raginbert , 
artus | Ragiel 
Quebeck  Ragdtſa 
veda ; Ra al 
Quedelinburg Ribam 
ueen Raimond 
Queen'sCounty Rain 
Teichen Rainäud 
ue ſtor KRiithe 
ini - Riithu or | 
Uibriche KRaitho 
Quieras Rakem 
Quiers Rikkath 
Quietera Rakkon 
| Quietifts Ram 
uiloa - Rama 


Quindecemviri Kamazan 


Rica or 


Quinſiy Rimah 
Quintilians Ramtha 
vintil-#nus - Rameſes 
\ Quintilius Ramiah 
Quintus Rimini 
ie Rämires 
Quir acus Ramla 
Quirinales Ramoth 
Quiriaus Ramſey 
Quitiles Riolconda 
Quiſerta Raul 
Quito Ra ha 
Qieira Raphael 
Qui Raphäim 
R Rophanéta 
AAB Raphia , 
RK agmah Riphidim 
Raimſes Raphon 
Rab Kiſis or 
Ribanites Rhäſis 
Rabanos Rätiſbonne 
Rabaſttins Raträmne 
R bath Ratumenus 
Ribah or Ritzemburgh 
Artba Riva 
Ribbath ' Riven - 
Ribb ns Ravenglaſs 
Rabirius Ravenna 
Ribboth or Raveniberg 
Rbbith Raymi 
Rab Mag or Rizias 
Reb Mag RRriel 
Rabſices or _ Reading 
Rabſhäken  Reaiab 
Rabfiris or Rebikah or 
Rabſares Rebecca 


Recardus 


Rechiſdind 


- Rechidrius * 
KRöchilaa 


Recolets* \ 
Redford 


Red -S 


Ree or 


| Rhee | 
Regem er 


Regom 
Reggio 
Regillianus 
Reginald 
Regillus 


Reginotr6da 
Regulus 


Rehabiah 
Rehob or 
R6hob 
Rehobõam 
Rehſa 
Rehm 


Reims or 
Rheims 


Reins or 
Kidneys 
Reinſbourg 
Rekem 
Relicks 
Religion 
Remaliah 
Ré eth or 
Ramath 
Remi or 
Re igius 


Remirement 
Remimon or 


Rimmon 


Remonſtrants 


Remphan 
Remphtis 


Remus 


Renard 
Renatus 
Renea 
Rengan 
Rennes 
Reola 
Repeham 
Repha or . 
Rephah 


Rephäim or 


RNaphaim 


Rephidim or 
Ravhidin 


Reſtitütus 
Reſen 
Reſwick 
Retimo 
Reüben 
Reücl! 
Revel 
Reümah 
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" R6chinghan 
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 Reyegate Rockley - 
- Reyne + + Rocroy 
' REzan  Rodas 

Rézeph | a Rodelinda 
Rkzia  - R6derick 
Rezen Rodogina 
-.- Rezon _ Rod6Iphug 
. Rha' +, Rogatianus | 
_ Rhadamianthus Rogtlim 
Rhadamiſtus Roger ' 
Rhamnus R6han 
ore — 
um omigne 
 Rhemus — 1 
 Rhens os  KRominias 
'Rh&nia * Romans 
Rheſc6porig Romänus 
Rheſus Rome | 
Rhetia Romilda 
Rhetorians Romiald 
Rhin or Romulus 
Rhine Röob or 
Rhinoceros Röoba 
Rhoda Roſamond. 
Rhodes Roſary 
Rhodiginus Roſcelin 
Rho4ium Roſcillus 
Rhodope R6ſcius 
 Rhodopus Roſcommon 
Rhone Roſemonda 
Ribai Koſes 
Riblah Roſh or 
Richard Ros 
Richlieu Roſſe 
Richmond Ro6ftocle 
' Riculfus R6fton 
Ricux Roſvide 
Riez Rota 
Riga Rotterdam 
Rigobert Rötharis 
Rimmon R6therom 
Ringwood Rotriida 
Rinnah  Rovergue 
Rio - 'Rovsillon 
Riolinus Roxana 
Riom Roxellana 
Riothimus R6yaumont 
Ripa - Royſton 
Ripath Riben 
Riphath , Ribicon 
Riphat Rübin 
Ripley Ruf ina 
Rippon Rufinus 
Riſborough Riifus 
Riſſah Rügen 
Rithmah Rima 
River Rum ſord 
Rizaph Rimia or 
Nas Rumillia 
Röôbert Runcina 
Röcas Röpert 
R6chdale Räüre mond 
Röchefort Ruricius 
Röchel Rursin | 
Rochford © Foiffin 


Rita 
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Salacon Samnites 
Rũſta Saladin Samo 
Riſticus. "Salah Samochon 
Rith Salamancha Samogeda 
Rutilians Salamenes Samogitia 
R6tiliuvs Salamim or Samoid 
Ritland Zalamim Samos 
Ry'/dda Silamis Samöthes 
Rye Salampſlo Samothräcia 
| 8 Salindra Sam/pho 
AAB Salaf Simpſon - 
Saada  'Salathiel r Samuel 
aadias  *Shealtiel Sanbällat 
aal Salawür Sanchian 
Szara Salbianus - Sancho 
Siba Salchan Sanconfathon 
Säbach Salechaor SanQuary 
Saͤbacon Selcha Sand 
Sibaates Salem Sandals 
Sabaoth or Salerno Sandham 
Zabioth Stlians Sindwich 
Sabara Salis or Sangami 
Sabiria Sallis Sanguin 
Sabifius Saliſbury Sinhedrim 
Sabathius Saliſſa Sanim 
 Sibbath Siilai or Sanſannah or 
Sabbaticus Celai Senſenna 
Sabs Sallu or Sion 
Szbeans Salo Saoſdichin 
Sabellians Salmacis Saph or 
Sabellicus Salmonaſſar Sippai | 
Sabellius Salmon Saphee 
Säbines Salmona or Säphet 
Sa! inia Salma Saphir 
Sabinianus Salmöneus Säphor 
Sabinus _ Salome. Sapphara 
Sabionetts Salona Sapphire 
Sable Salönia Sappho 
Sibleſtan Salonichi  Sarabaiha 
Sabtah or Saloninus Sarac 
Sabatha Salpion Saragoſſa 
Sabtecha or Siltaſh Sirah or 
Sabathaga Saltfiget Sarai or 
Saburtänus Salt Iſle Sara 
Sabys Silt-Mine Saraias 
Sacaidas Sältſburg Siramel 
Sacca | Saltzberg Siraph 
Saccania Salu or Säraſins or 
_ Sacar or SacharSilomi Saracens 
Sacciphori Salvaterra Sarbora 
Sack Salväthius Sarcat6rius 
Sack but Salfices Sardanapalus 
_ GBackcloth Salämias or Sar/dica 
Sadai Salömias Sardinélla 
Sadiates Sal6ſNius- Sardinia 
Sadoc or Zadoe Samuel Sardis 
aducees * Samirchand Sirdius 
Safarda Samiria Sardones 
Siffron ' Samaritans Sardonians 
Sagan _ Simbach Sardonyx | 
Sagittiarivs Sämbre Sarẽchim 
Sagüntus or Sambéäéca Fatépta 
tee Siamese Sarera 
$a ntonge er Samég Sirgan 
Xaintöne  Samlah Sargapiſes 
ya1g6s Sammael Sirgon | 


Scy'lla 


A Curauooux of Names of Perſons and Places: 


Sarid Scy'llias Sephar 
Sarmatia Sey/llurus or Sepharites 
\ - Saron or Scylirus »* Sepharviim 
Shãron Scy/mnus Sephet 
| Sirpedon Scyron  Sephirot 
- Sarron Scythia Sephöris 
Saärxrtach 'Scy'thians Spion 
Sirtan of Seythöpolis or Septimius 
Sarthapa Beth-ſhan Septuagint 
Saſquehanoxes Sea | Seraiah 
Satan or Seba or Seraio 
Sithan ' Saba Seram 
Sator Sebifte Seranim 
Satriel Sebaſtian Seramphim oy - 
Sitrapas Sebath Zeraphim 
Sitrapes - Sebba  Seraphins 
Saturn Sebert Serapies 
Satürnius Sebourg Serapion 
' Satyrus Sebdcians Seripis 
Saveren or Secacah Sered- or 
Sauren Seccia Sered 
Saul Seching | Sern6a 
Saümur Set Serénus 
Savona Seciindus Séres 
Savoy Sec6rus Sergius 
Saxenhauſen Sedan Seron 
Saxmündham Sedülius Serpent 
Saxons by Eo Serug or 
Saxony Segeric Saru 
Scala ' Segovia Servius 
Scamichi Segul Seſonſochis 
Scinderberg Següra Seſoftris 
Scanderon | Sejanus Sefto 
'Scindia Sella Seſtola 
Scarborough Seine Sẽſtos 
Scirſdale Seir or Seth 
Scaũtus Sehir Sethon 
$ceptre Seirath Setia 
Sceva Selene or Seton 
Scaff hauſen Halene Settle | 
 Schamir | Seleucia Sevarinmibes 
Sheld Selcucus Sevenoke 
$chelin Selim _ Ceverin 
Schetland Selkirk Severianus | 
Schiais Semachiah or Severicero 
Schiras Semachias Severinus 
Schiro Semachon or Severn 
Sch6nen Samacon Severus 
Schwärtzen- Sémele Shailabbin 
burgh Semiamira Shailbon 
Scizpodes Semiramis Shaaraim 
Scilly SemG6nes Shadai or 
Scioppius Sempronius Siddai 
Scipto | Senaah or Shadrach 
Eclayonia Sena Shaft{bury 
Scone Senators Shage 
Sc6pas - sendémire Shaharjim 
Scorpion Seneca Shalim r 
. Sc6tland Sen#gal Salim 
Scöõtus Senford Shaliſſa or 
Scribe Sennabris Saliſa | 
' - *Seribonia Sennacherib Shallum © 
_ Scrib5nius - © Senſonchiis $halmaniſe 
Sculpture Sentimus * Shams 
Scy/lar Seerim Shamai 


Sbarézer 
S$haaron 
Sharuen 
Shaveh 

» Shaul 
Shas ſha 
Shésl 
Sheältiel 
Sheba 
 Shtbam 
Shebaui 
Shebanjah 
Shébatim 
Shébat 
Sheber 
$Shebna 
Shebue) 


Shecaniah 


She hem 
Shédei 
Shedb4s 
Sheergéſe 
Sheffield 
Shékel 
Shélah er 
Sélah 
Shelemiah 
Shéleph 
Shelgh 


| Shelompi.or 


Salomi 


Shélomith 


$hclomoth 


Shelingel 


Shem 
$Shema 

_ Shenjbab 
Shemäiah 


Shemstiah 


Shemäber 
Shémer 
Shemida 


Shen 


Shéminimnm 
Shemirameth 


Simöniss 


Simonides 


Simri a- 
Semir 
Simy'ra 
Sin or 
Zin / 
Sinai or 
Sina 
Sinite 
Si non 
Sinope 
Siaorix 
Sion o, 
Zion 
Sior 
Siphmot 


Sirach 
Siracides 


Sirad 
*Sirbon - 
"Sirens 
Sirion or 
:Serion 


' Sirmiſch 


Sirmpanus 
- Siroes 
Sirus 
Sisi 
- Sizamnes 
Siſebut 
Siſera 
Siſenaldus 
'Sifigamabis 
'Sisinius 
'Siſnindus 


Siſteron 
Sitüthrut or 


Xis@thrus 


' Siſyphus 
'Sivagi 
'Sixenne 
Sixtus 
'Skipton 
'Sky ' 
'Sleiford 
Sléſwiek 
Smilcalde 
Smaragdus 
"Smerdis ' 
Smolenſco 


Smyrna 


Snath 
Snétham 
$0 or 
Sta 

'S6ba 


Sobal 


'Sobeſlaus 


Sbehis 


*Socinus 
Sociniant 


Shéne — 
BShepey Sbänem 
— Sh6ni 
Shephatia Shöpham 
Shephölm Shur 
Shepelagh Shüſhan 
Sh phi Shürhela 
_ 
:ShErborn iba 
iShErburn Sibbechii 
Shereſh Sibboleth or 
iSherezer Shibboleth 
iShtſhach Sibeéra 
Sheſhtgegar Siberändus 
Sheſhaai 4Sibonite er 
Shéthar «Silbonite 
Sbé ra Sibräim 
Shibboth Sibylla 
Shihmah Sibyl⸗ 
Sh bron Sichmbei 
Shield Bicambria 
Shilhi or Sichar or 
Sali *Shechem 
*Shilbim Sichem 
Selim Sicher 
Shiſlem Sicily 
*Shilch Sic yon 
Shiſſhaſn Sidites 
Shimoth Sidnacſter 
Shimea „Sidon 
'Shimei _ »Sid6njius 
Shimi Sienue 
Shimon -Sifride 
Sbimri ' Sigaleon 
Sbimro Sigbeitta 
Shimthi Sigebert 
Shinab digeriec 
Shinar Sigiſm 
Sh ion , Sigmouth 
Seon Sigan 
Siprah or Sigo or 
SephGrah Sigolph 
Shiptan Sigonius 
Shſpton Sihon or 
Shirebum Schon 
Shiſhäi or Sibor 
Siſa Silas 
'Shiſhak Sila ſaus 
Shittai \Silenus 
Shittim Siléſia 
Shobab Silius 
Sh6boch Silo 
Ghobai Silla 
S hõbi Siléus 
Shöpban Siloam 
Shoreham S ilöah or 
Shoſhannim Silce 
Shrewſbury Silvinus 
Shropſhire Simeon 
Shah 'Simles 
Shval Simeren 
Shubael Simias 
ShGbam - Simon 
S$hbhite . Simoneta 
Shülamite Simöniant or Söcoh 
Shimathite Simonites 


Söco oy 


 Bbcho 


Simpliciagus 
| Gimphcius 


_*Solomon or 


S6chom 
Söcrates 
85 ore 

Sdfola 


"Do 


Sogdiana 


Sbhemus 


Solores 
SBoldonii 
Soleurre 
a65liman 
Solinus | 
*Sologne 


Salomon 
Sclon 
Soly me 
*Solomi 
Sömmerſet 
Sömmerton 
Somonohõ - 
dom 


3BSopiter 


'Sopha 

+ Sophach 

- Sopher 
Söphi 
Sophia 

' $6phocles 
Sophoniſba 

- Sopr6nia 
Sopromus 


Sosipenes 
: Soſipater or 
2S$5cius 
Sor ipolis 
'Solthenes 


Zoſtratus 
Sotades 


*Sotion 


Suche 


'$&umel 


- *Soutiquois 


== 
-SOUt n 
*Sduthwark 
':S6uthwell 
:S6und 
'S6rxomen 
Spain 
Spalding 
Spandabäſea 
Spanhéim 
Spärroß- 
Spüärtacus 
Spart inous 
Sparthies 


Speusippus 


2 Spye 


Stanimore 


Stirpo 


eee of Names of Perſons and Places. 


__ Bpilfby 


Sphinx 
Spikenard 
Spintharug 
—_— 
Spitignaus - 
Spolẽto 
Spurina 


— any 


Stadium 


-Stamene 
Stampälia 
Stanes 
: Stanford 
-Stanhope 
Stärem 
Stat ira 
Stätius 
Statue 
Stätute 
Stauraſius 
Steno 
Stentor 
-Stephanardug 
Stephanas 
Stephen 
Stétling 
Stesicotus 
Stesiclea 
'$ efictites 
-Sretin 
Sthenelus 
Scilico 


Stiria 
Stöckbridge 
Stock hõlm 
Stöchport 
:Stoicks 
Stönehentze 
Straäbo 
[/Stra(burg 

- Stratford 
-SerSthearne 
$trithnaver |, 
'Strato 
*Stratoniee 
"Stratton 
*Sturbridge 
pore yon 
Styx 
'Suithes 

- Suatoboyus 
* Suatacopius 
Sustopülius 
Süccotun 
Sod or 
Södi 
Sodbarx 
Sue no 
| Suet6aiog 


Sustönlas Tabernacle: 
Suß via Tabitha 
Siuffolle; Tabor 
$Suidas Tabrimon 
Suintillus; Tabuc 
S6lphur Tackfariaas 
Sulpicia Tacitus , 
Sulpitius. * Tadcafter 
Sältan Tadica- 
Sumatra: Tadmor. 
Sönderland Tafilet- 
$6nning! Titze 
Sonzkiang Tagus 
Sinnins' Tahan. 
Süph Tabath: 
Sur Tahapanes' 
Sütat Iaähpenes 
uten Taicheu 
Sörius Taicko 
Surrey  Tailebourg: 
Süſa Talapöins 
Suſänchites Talaſſe 
Suſanna. Talent 
Zũſi Talmai- 
Sutherland Tälmon 
Swall Talmud 
$wallow- Talus 
Swänſey Tamar 
Sweden Tamerlane/ 
Switzerland. Tammus- 
Swithin.o Tamworth 
Swy'thin Tamy'ras- 
3 5 Zo. 
yyb TH T naquil 
Nene Tanctede 
$y/lia Tayger or 
$)/Hleus +» Tangier 
Sylva | angermund” 
Sylvanus £ Tangut: 
Sylverius Tintis 
Syhéſter Tantalus 
Sylvia, Tiphath-- 
$y/lvius 'Tiphon 


2 Tapus 


2 Tiarragone 
Tiarackh —-© 
$5 mycks. Tarälah 
87 /phax- Tarafiue 

— Awe, 
SY 146 arax! 
A 
Syriãnus- Tarcentum 
Syrop Targum 
_ Sy'rynx Tariches- 
Sy/rtes Tarp&tia » 
* | Thrpalites: 
Abirta- Taiquin 
— 99 Türſhiſn 
Tirſus 
Tibinqw Tirtale 
I 
ath Ti 
Tabeal we" Tiſget 
Tabtel Tiſla 
Tabinna. *Tatian 
Taberah Titius 


Tatnai 
Tatterſhall. 


2 Taviſtock. 


Tauntom. 
Taurimus- 
Taüris 
Taurus 


Taxander:. 


Taygete. 
Tibah- 
Taber 
Tacla _ 
Tecmẽſſa 
Tedza 
Tees 


Tehinnah 


Tek da 
Telah 
Tẽlamon 
Telaſc . 
Télchines 
Télegonus 
Télem 
Telémachus 
Telephanes- 
Telephus- 
Telcſphorws 
7] 6llicus 
Tellus 
Tema q 
Temaa , 


Temeni - 


Temé ins 


Temeſwaer 


Tẽémiam 


Temple 


Templers or 


Templars 


Tenarus 


Terebélius 


Tercera 


Terence- 
Terentia 
Tertcus 
Ternate 


Terpeſchore 


Jértius 
Tertällus 
Tertüllian 


 Tiſſagen 


Telament 


 Theodotus 


1 Named Proſoris. end Places: 


Tetbury! * i Tiberias 
Tẽthys Theology. Tiberius 
Tetrapolis Théon Tibet 
Tetrarch, Theöphanes Tiber 
Tetuan Theophiles: Tibbathi 
Tẽucer Theophöbus Tibn ii 
Teudegilde. T ary oa Tibüllus 
_ Teutdmalus Theöphylact Tichon 
Teutomatus: Theopompus Tidar .. 
Teéutons Thereſa: | Tigranes _ 
Tewkſbury Thermia- Tiger. / 
Texal: - Thermdthios Tigris 
 Thaboe: Thermodear Tikvah - 
Thaddeus: Tbermöpyle Tilbury: 
Thihaſy Thersites TilgathPilatefor | 
| La | eee Tillemoat- 
ThaleGius ẽſpis Tilon 
Thilca Thedalinians Timageras- 
Thäles Theſſaloniea Timintbes: 
Thaleftris Thöffalus Timäretas 
Thalia / Thäſſaly Timätiats 
Thaem Thẽſtos Timeus - 
Thames: Thetford» Timna 
Thimna- Thetys - Timnath- 
Thämus Théudae Timochires 
Thamyiris Theudiſeles Timdclea 
Thinath — Theud6reus Timoleon 
Thänet Thierro- Timm 
Thärbis Thinites Timon» 
Thirra ' Thionville- Timophanes 
Tharſamifntus Thiſbe Timoſks: 
Thärſhiſh or Thiſtleworth Tim6theus 
Tharſis, Thos Timothy 
Thiſlivor Thomas Tine 
Thafi Thomyris Tingmouth- 
Thäfflen Thöngcaſter Tinmouth: 
Theagenes: Thor Tipaſa 
Theino Thorax Tipora 
Theatings- Thöriſmond Tiphſah 
Theatre. Thorn Tipperary 
Thebes Thöſa . 
Théers Thricis Tirahites 
Thélla Tiripton Ticoanelt 
Themis Thriſeas Tirefias: 
Themiſon Thrifimund Tiridites 
Themiſtius Thräpflaus Tirhakethy 
- Themiſt6clea Thraſy/bulus Tiria | 
Themiſtecles Thirafy deus Tirok. 
rarer ogg Tirrks- 
Theobalds FRY Tirſhatha 
Theocracy: Tirzah 
Theoctines- Thal /nedes/ Tiſphone- 
Theveritus Thrafy/mene Tiſhbite 
Theodat Thrones  Tiri 
 The6debert Thry/ſlus Titans 
Theodettes Thuinus Tithow 
Theoditinds Thucy dides Titian 
Theodõtion Thule Titieen 
The6don Thuringia Titus 
Theodora Thiriſmond Tityrus 
Th&odere Thyatira: Tityus 
T he6doret- - Thyeſtes Tiverton 
The6dorie Thy'gſus Tivoli 
Thesdorus Thymele Tlepdlemus- 
Theodbfius Thymoethes Tob: 5 
Tibaténians Tebiak 


1 


EZ A C4Tirocuz of Names of Perſons and Places. 
Tei Trowbridge Vancira-- Ville Frinche Urbäses Whitchurch 


Toy Vandals Vincennes Urbin Whitehiven 
- FTobit  Tryphina Vaniakh Vincent Urbino Wicheſſey 
=_ Tobijah Typhoon _Vaphres , Vincentius Ui Wickham 
1 Tabolſk  Tryph6ſa - Varines, Vindicius Uriah Wicterie 
3 Tochen - Tibal | Varius / | Virgil Urias Wigan 
—_ Tocho Tubl-Ciin Varro Virginie Urijak Wight 
| T ' Tobingen Varus Viridtus  U'ſriel Welbrod 
; Tha T6bins of Viſhni © Viridorix Urſicius Wilfred 
Ti Tubiniens Vaſhti  Viſander U/rfula William 
Toks T6dbury Vatican - Vibgoths Uſcoques Wilton 
Tela T6ddington Vatinius Viftuls Uſnirdis ' Winchelſes 
Tolad * Tuileries Vaucläſe Vitalin  U/thai Wincheſter 
 Toledd Ties Vaudbis Vitalian U/tretcht - Windſor 
Tomb Tulenus Vauge Vitellius Uttöxeter Winefrid 
Tõmbut T6ilia- Vaux Viterbo Vilean Winfield 
1 _ Tongue - Tollius  Viyvode Vitericus Viifran Wirkſworth 
* Tönquln T6nbridge VUbiens Vitiges ' Us - Wirtember 
1 T6pas - Tünis Uadalrie Vitias  U'val Wirtſbourgn 
Topizos Tärcomania Veglis  Vit6ldus Uzingue Wiſbich 
Tophet Tärcomans Vejovis'  Vitrivius WV/aza Witikind 
Tor ' © Tdrford Velkiy Vitzipttlis Uzzen-Sherah Witney 
Tortdroix  Tirin Velleius - Vivardis Uzi Wiveſcomb 
Torrent © Turks Vence Viviere Uzziah Woburn 
Torrington” Tärkeß  Venceſlas Ukriide U/zziet © Wolverhämp- 
Thrftock  Tirtle Venddſme Uli W ton 
| Tort6la Töſcus | Venice Ulidiflaus  WA/igates Woobridge 
Torta ' Tutulins Venille Ulm Win- Woodftock 
Toſcany' Twede Ventidius | Ulamiis ' © fleet © © © ( Worceſter” 
Tötils Ty'chicus Venus 'Ulitha' Wakefield” Wormes 
Tötneſs Ty deus Vers Criz; U'lba Walden Wotton-Bäſſet 
Töuceſter Tyndiron Vereingftorix Ulla Walderſwick Wye 
Toll! © © Tyndfrus Vergaſillaunus Ulm Wallachia X 
Touln Ty/phon Vergérius U'lphilas Wallingford A/CCA 
Toul6uſe © Ty,innus Verma U'lpian ' Willingham X Xagva 
Tourdine Tyre  Vermand6is VU'lfter -  Wiltham  Xaloth 
Touriny” Torn Vernon U'ltzen Winſdyk MXimfi 
Tours Tyrone Veron U'lverſton Wäntzge MXanthus 
To6wer * Tyſ/rteus Verona © Uly/ſles Waridon Xintiens 
Towrnon Tythes - - Veronica Ummah Ware Xantippe 
Trachonitis 'Tzerclas Verres Untſlaus Warrington Xantippus 
Trajan V Verſailles U una Warſaw Xantüng 
Trsjanspolis x 7 A'BRES Vertiſcus U/nni © Wirwick  NXenarchus 
Tranſilvänia Vaccia Vertimnus Voconius Waterford ' Xeniades 
Trapino VatGna Verulam Vodomätue Witchett © Xendcrates 
Trau Valiſea ain Vottius Wäedderburne Xenophanes * 


Trebellianus Valdrade Veſpäſien Vogénus Weiſmar Kenöphilus 
Trebélliun Vale or Villey Veſpicins Vöitland MWeiſſemberg Xenophon 


Tribiſonde Valence os Veſta Voldemar Wellingberg Xenſfi 
Trebonivus Valencia Veſivins Volga ä Nequciydat 
Trent ; Valenciennes Vetrinio. Volhinia ' rough Xerxes 
Treves Valens Vetüria Vologiſes Wellington Xicoco 
Tribe  Vhlentine Ugurlimehé- Volſci - Wells Ximenes , 
Tribine ; Valentinian Vicenza [met Vuldfran Welſhpool AXimo 

Trieſte --Valentinus Viftor Vopiſcus Wem Xoa 

Tripolis Valeri Victorina Vörtigern - Wenceſlius Xyländer 
Triptölemus Valérian Vidtorinus Vortimer Wendover * 
Triſmegiſtus Valtrius Video U'phaz + Wonlock 8 
Triton - Valeſius Victötius U'ppinghaom Weſtbury Yarley 
TriGmvirs Valladolid Vidimes U/pſal Weſtminſter Yarmouth 
Troas  Villey Vid mar Ur Weſtmorland Värum 

ö ce £ Villia or Vienna Urii Weſtphalia York 
Troilus Willia Vienne Urinia Wexford.  Yucitan' 
Tr6 Valois Vigilantlus Uriniſbourg Weymouth Y'vetot 


1 
| . Vilteline Vigzilius Uririſlaus Whitby YVoupi 5 
Trophbnius Vas Vilimer Urban - 1 3 
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4 Teébulſon Ter Zimram Tophius 
7 Aninnim Zambällat Zechariah Zéva 22 Töpyr or 
Ziar Zambri Zedad ' Zerah © Zinara _ Zo6pyrus 
Zibad  Zameis - Zedamet _Zerahiah Tindikites Zorah 
TZabiche Zamolxis Zedekiah Zerida Zinganes Zoroands 
 Zabidians Zimorin Tedekiel Zetidithan Zion Zoreah 
Tabarélla Zamoſki  _ Zeeb'/' '' Zereh  Zior Zorites 
Zabina Zam ümmim Zeiam. Zkretn Ziph Zoro ſter 
" Zabulon Zäntzuebar Zekel! Zeri 5 Fphloo __ Zorbbabel 
Ziff ß 4 ROY iphoraſh Zorbys 
' Zabbud * © ZaphnathPaa- Zell * © Zervbabel Ziphion Zofhmus 
Zabdi nah : Zelophead' Teruik Zir Zotmonde 
; Zabdiel \ Zaphora . © Ztlotes' Zöthan - Ziſca Zoty'pus 
| Zibians ., Zia _ Zemaraim Zethar Zia , TZueabi 
Zacatitas Zafrah Temkrite Tethes Os %%% 
' Zaccki Zirad Zembliane Zeuxis  Z'zame Tuinglius 
' Zacchtus Zarephätn Zens ' Zia / Sina: Zilemim 
'  Ziechur  Zattu Teéniel Ziba Sn, 2 7: 
' Zachariah © Za/tus \Zenicttus Zibeon %% 2nd. 
Zichary Zireth Zenira Zibiah Zöfola Zurich 
Zadock Zattau Zeno Zicri Zoſingen Zöriel | 
Tiga Zea ' .*  Zenbbia' Tito  Z6har ' 'Zuriſhiddi © 
Zagathay Zealand —- - Zephaniah Ziddim Zöheletn Zuſki * * 
Zaigaya © Zebadiah @Zephath  Zif _ Zhheth Tütphenn 
Zair Zebak 'Zephathan Ziglag Zi Zuyderzte 
Zaham - Zebedee Zephi Zilk Tolcka Züzim 
Zalbucus Zeboim  Zephon Ziſpah . Zophah Zygices :e 
Zilmon Zebäüdah Zepbyrus © Zimri Zophai Dn 1. 
- Zalmonat. Zebul Zephryinus Zimmah  Zophar - | HER. 


BOO KS | Printed ſor R. WARE, and the other Proprietors of this | 


+ Dictionary. | | 


I, YCH Z's Guide to the Eng/;jfs Tongue. In Two Parts. The Firſt 
5 proper for Beginners; ſhewing a natural and eaſy Method to pro- 
novnce and expreſs both common Words and proper Names; in which, 
particular Care is had to ſhew the Accent ſor preventing vicious Pronunei- 
ation, The Second, for ſuch as are advanced to ſome Ripeneſs of Judg-" 
ment; containing Obſervations on the Sounds of Letters and Diphthongs, 

- Rules for the true Divifions of Syllables, and the Uſe of Capitals, Stops, 
and Marks; with large Tables of Abbreviations and Diſtinctions of Words, 
and ſeveral Alphabets of Copies for young Writers. To which is now * 
added, an Appendix, containing many additional Leſſons, in Proſe and 
Verſe ; firſt, in Words of one Syllable only; and then mixed with Words 
of two, three, four, five, fix, and ſeven Syllables. | 
cgrrected. Price 17. 5 | 5 


* 


5. Vocabularium Latiale: Or a Latin Vocabulary, in Two Parts: the Firſt, © 
being a Collection of the moſt uſeful Latin Words, whether Primitive or 
Derivative, with their Signification in Engliſb, after the Order of the Eight _ 
Parts of Speech, giving a Specimen of esch, and moſt naturally ſhewing 

the Gender, Increaſe, Declenſion, and Motion of Nouns and Pronouns ;_ 


with the Conjugation, Prete perfect Tenſe, and Supine of Verbs, both _ 
Simple and Compound : The Second, ſhewing the Variation _ = 6 
| . 5 8 ng . 
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Deli, The 10th Edin 


1 Devonſhire, The 8th Edition, corrected and improved, with the Addition }; 


| Books printed' for R. WARE, SC. | 
elining of all the declinably Parts, both Regular and Irregular, By: Ten, 


3. The Honſe- Resser, Pockit-Book, and compleat. Family Cool: Con- 
taining about Seven Hundred curious and uncommon Receipts in Cookery, | 

Paſtry, Preſerving, Pickling, Candying, Collaring, &c. With plain ande 

nſtructions for preparing and dreſſing every Thing ſuitable: for an elegant 
Entertainment” from two Diſhes to; five or ten. &c. and Directions for 
ranging them in their proper Order. To which is prefixed;. ſuch a copious * 
and uſeſul Bill of Fare of all Manner of. Proviſions in Seaſon for | 
Month of the Year, that no Perſon need to» be at a Loſs to provide an 
_ agreeable Variety of Diſhes at a moderate' Expence. With Directions for 
making all Sorts of Wines, Mead, Cyder, Shrub, c. and dillilling * 
frong Waters, Cc. after: the moſt new and. approved Method. Con- 
cluding win many excellent Preſeriptions, of fingular Efficacy in moſt 
Diſtempers incident to the human Body. Extracted from the Writings of 
the moſt eminent Phyſicians now im Practice. By Mrs. Sarah Harriſon, of 


of Four Hundred genuine Receipts, ſent. to the Author by ſeveral worthy } 
Perſons. Price bound 27. 64. c 8 5 1 


4. A Deſcription of Three Hundred Animals, viz. Beaſtt, Birds, Fiſhe, } 
Serpents, and Inſects; with a partieular Account of the Whale Fiſhery; * 
Extracted out of the beſt. Authors, and adopted' to the Uſe of all. Caps. | 
Cities, eſpecially to allure Children to read. IIluſtrated with Copper- } 
Plates, whereon is curiouſly engraven every Beaſt, Bird, Fiſh, Serpent, or 
Inſe&, deſcribed * whole Book. The qth Edition. Price 24. 66. 


5. A Natural Fiftory,/of Engle Song- Birds, and ſuch; of the Foreign, | 
as are uſually brodght over and eſteemed for their Singing. To which 4% 
added, Figures of the Cock, Hen, and Egg, of each Species, exaQtly 
copied from Nature, by Mr. Elcazer Albin, and curioully: engraven on 
Copper. Alſo a curious Account of the Canary Bird; Directions for | 
' chuſing them, and to 8 ee if in Health; the Method of breeding 
them and bringing, up their Voung; their Diſeaſes, and approved. Remedies | 
for the Cure of them. The 2d Edition. Price 25. 64. : 


6. The a, Þ Clerk's Aſſiſtant ; or Penmanſhip made. eaſy ; beiag 9 | 
compleat Copy-Book, curiouſly engraved on Seventy-three: Copper- Plates, 
Price 3s. 64, Gilt Paper. : e 


Y e made eaſy. IIluſtrated wick Copper-Plates Folio. By | 
Williom al/penny. Price - | ai : os : 


8. Langley's Work man's Golden Rule, for Drawing and Working the 
five Ordets in Architecture. Price 1,64 | 


9g, ——'5 builder's Jewel; containing T'wo Hundred Examples in 
Building, - Engraved on Copper- Plates, Price 4. 64. 11th. Edition. g 


10. ———'s Builder's Complete Aſſiſtant; or, a Library of Arts: and | 


Sciences, in two Vols. Octavo, and Seventy-ſeyen Copper- Plates. Prict 
10%, 64, 4th Edition. AP 86 L 
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